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CO N T A I N I N G 

i. u e rr.cO ex;; rler.ccd Mc:!::ch of iinprovi/T Estates a 

with many approved Remedies for moft ZDifiempers of the Body of Man, Cattle and other Creatures, 
and the beft Means for attaining long Life. 

as -Xc tdv.w.n ^c\Xi Ways of Reeding, Fii-ilrj aW CWW:- a'.I Jo-s of DV 

mestick Animals, as Horfes, Kine, Sheep, Swine, ‘Poultry, Sees, Silkworms, &c. 

i: k c/Ws/c Lind* of Nets, Snares and Engi n e s for tVdrr; all S ore ef Ey}, 

jP/M, and other Game. 

• i 

C r. eat \ ai-ccy cl i'. Lucs, DiieWoLU, uni new jDiicovcr.e.', rs»;;Ur.g to 1.’ a k a e n ,' k g. 

Husbandry, Soils and Manures of all Sorts ; the Planting and Culture of Vines, 
Fhut Trees, Foreft Trees , Underwoods, Shrubs, Flowers, and their feveral LJfes $ the Knowledge of 
Foreign Drugs, Dies, Domeftick and Exotick ‘Flams and Herbs, with their fpecifick Qualities and 
medicinal Virtues. 


n & left and ci.eir.eil Ways of providing and improving ail manner of Meats or X 

Drinks; of preparing feveral Sorts of Wines, Waters and liquors for every Seafon, both 
by DiHillation and otherwife : Of preferring all kind of Fruits as well dry as liquid, and making 
divers Sweetmeats and Works of Sugar,and. other profitable Curiofities, both in the Confedionary 
and Culinary Arts of Houfewijery. 
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Spinning, Cotton, Thread, $£c. 


h Nouio.U to u\z cr a.;d:ov Vs r mi ^ axx otiicr La; !’w::vo.s;c Cl ..r. Wr¬ 
ing, Husbandry, and all rural Oeconomy £ with a Defer!ption of Garden and other Country 
Tools and Utenfils . 


1 :: L:zy±vX c; tot ‘EycmI Weights, Measures, ot IvIetals and W. 

n e r A l s, with their Preparations and Ufes. 

El, Wos of Rural Sports and Exercises, to t!;c I-e::cfr an 1 

innocent Enjoyments of Life 5 as alfo Painting in Miniature, and divers other Arts 
and Therms of Art explained, for the Entertainment and Amufement of Gentlemen, Ladies, &c. 

he wtiiji: id..:do,'Wu thro:/t^hout vvLh very jjrcat V ariety of Figuk e s, for toe r.u- 

dier underftanding and prafltifing of things to widen they belong. 
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J ACEA, (InJiait) of which there are three Sorts ; As to Dwarf-Pears to f>rin« «•* 

caBed in Ipfe* Comp* fjgbgfrjfe Soft°jtc" 
J4CM Tricolor, or herb* Trtmtatu j and that which ous, to make them over confin'd ancSS * 
is called Cherantbemum, a Word compounded of by'which is to be underftood that Form ^mKP^ 
** ™ch«s . Car,. Wh«d laid h»h 2 S^'jS?Sa» 

to lay, a dry flower becaufe it u naturally fo upwards j for it has ever been obferved 'tha^SZ 

dry, that u is long a fading : The Leaves fpnng- labour'd PoftUre will not anfWer in produfil ini 
mg from the Root of this Plant are aboat a Foot great Quantity of Fruit, efpeciallv of the 
and half long, ftiff, form’d likea half Pike, point- moft difficult Sorts j and therefore the 
ed at Top, and fupply d with Thpms along the Ed- nenced in that Way, prefer what is oroDerlv -Sum 
get i in the Middle ofthefe Leaves antes the Stem, the Half-Dwarfs, whofe Figure and iargcrExtenC 
like that of thedfebodW,between three and four Foot of Branches give Leave and Room to Na'riW • ^ 
l»ioh nf % red Cksloiir. Panin itfelF into feveral e*err ir fplf ^ / . t ^ ^ 2 


like :nat of ihzAjphodtl, berween three and four root 
high, of a red dolour, parting itfelF into feveral 
Branches, on the Top of which grow the Flowers, 
feveral leUfer uniredin a large one, and feared up- 


exert it lelf, and become prolifick • thefe Dwarfs 
then, being fuffered to grow to feven or eight Foot 
high, ought to be carefully trimth'd of alf utinc- 


, u B ul uc careruuy trimm d of air Uhne- 

onan Embno, m a fcaly Cup not pointed at Top. Ceffary and ftuitlefs Branches, and kept ; free' iirii 
This Bndw in Time becomes a Seed, garnifhd open intheMiddle. ‘ • ’ -, o . 

_i.l lin_; _ A - 1 • ■ M __ *' ,v 
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with feather’d Tufts of a brown Colour. What is faid here about Pears, alfo reteddtV Phe 

This Plant will thrive very well, if raifed in a Plum and Cherry, 'which ffiould be prun’d eithe? 
ftrong Kitchen-Garden Soil ; its not multiply d fo in this, or at farrtfeft che next Moficfi *c fieri & ; 'rh'e 
wefl by Seed as Suckers, which are funk four In- Cherry-Tree does not fo much delight- : in'die 
ches deep, and when the Root is cover’d they wa- Knife ; the more vigorous and luxuriant a Peifor 
ter it, which makes it retake Root moreefle&ually: Plum-Tree is, the Jarer it is prun’d the better 1 ihet 
The propetet Time for this Work is always in it is not too late to do it in fuch a Cafe even after ic 


Ter ic, which makes ic recake Rooc more efFediually: 
The propefetk Time for this Work is always in 
March ; for then che Suckers are in a Difpoficion to 
thrive and anfwer Expe&ation. They ufualiy fee 
them in the Parterres „ or any other Parc of the 
Garden, hut they doheft in Poes, becaufethey can 
be placed in that Expofition which agrees beft 
with them, which is always the warmeft. 

The Jacca has a vulnerary and aftringent Qua-' 
lity : It is ufed in Gargarifms for Ulcers in the 
Mouth and Throat. 

JANUARY, the firft Month in the Year, ac¬ 
cording to the Computation in Ufe in moft Parcs 
of Europe ; the Sun about the 9th begins to enter 
into the Sign Aquarius. 

This Month being the Time when the greateft 
and moft fevere Frofts may be expedted, fuch as 
make the greare/l Havock amongft the tendereft 
Piants, and fee Nature, as it were, at Reft and 
Qjiier: There is little elfe to be done in a Fruit- 
Garden, but when Health and Weather will per¬ 
mit, to continue the pruning of che Vines which 
have been negle<fted in November and December ; to 
which the Reader is referred for particular Di¬ 
rections. 

Now the Time alfo is, before the Hurry of the 
Spring comes on, to f continue and coihpleat the 
pruning of Pears, both thofe againft x Wall, as 
well as Dwarfs; in which Work there is no fmall 
Care and Skill required j for a Wall-Pear is very 
apt to be ungovernable, and to run into Wood, ef- \ 
peeuily in the Middle, and therefore the Branches < 
mutt be extended Side-ways, or horizontally, as 1 
much as poflible, and none but fmall Branches fuf 
^1° ^ row l ^ erc 5 none ^ fa^er 1 & to go < 
directly upwards, or perpendicularly, becaufefuch ! 
Branches will be quickly great Wood. It is ufiial ( 
“.“t Branches of a Pear efpecially the beft 1 
Winter Pears, to project too far, fo that the Ad. 1 

vinri<w» nf tir n < - , i n I 
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» has begun to flioot; but becaufe theGardincr’sWork 
increafes upon his Hands in March, let him chufe 
rather to take away fome of the Roots, fuch as carf 
moft eafily become at in this Month, or elfc'cor- 
retft the great Branches by Incifion, in March or 
April : Continue to prune Urge Orchard-Trees 
taking away, the luxuriant Branches clofeto.thfe 
Stem, and fuch as grow difdrderly. • >>■.' 

If yott have any Trees that are weak and ian- 
guilhing, now is the Time to take away the Earth, 
and to give ’em new, in cafe there is no Froft to’ 
hinder you, that your Trees may recover nefw Vi¬ 
gour in the Spring. - ; . . . : * 

If you have any thing to d6 to the old Trefes-,'a<£ 
to cut oft the Root, thar they may bear Fruit the 
better, now is the Seaton for doing it; though yerti 
may alfo do ic in November and December witH 
more Hopes of Succefs. 

Uncover the Roots of Trees that are too luxu¬ 
riant, cutting off fome of their large Roots, as well 
to curb their too great Vigour/ as to prevent their 
too early bloffoming; 

It is now the beft Time to rtmove large Trees* 
if the Weather be frofty, for then the Clods of 
Earth about the Roots will remain entire without? 
filling from them: Towards the End of the Month, 
if the Weather be open, rranfplant all Seres of 
Timber-Trees, having firft prepared the Places- for 
them, digging and loofening the Earth, as U ne- 
ceffary, by mixing it With different Soil, and fill* 
up the Vacancies. 

In wet and heavy Ground, raife Banks of Earth' 
of a convenient Height t6 plant yoiir Trees upon j 
but that Labour may be omitted in dry fandy 
Ground. Ih planting of Tfees, have due Regard 
co the Mariner of the Roots, that thofe which ma- 


winter rears, to proje&too far, fo thac the Ad. rurally fpread near the Surface be nor planted too 
vantage of the Wall is in a great Meafure loft ; deep, but as near as may be, imitate Nature in’ 
rruit-bearing Branches ought not to come for- this and all other Garden Work, 
ward above four Inches, and thofe that extend *In planting Trees for Timber, always pfeferve 
further, which foever they be, ought to be cut to the leading or upright Shoots, pruning off only the? 
half an Inch of the great Wood, and too many collateral Branches dofe to the Stem : Chufe ra- 
Knott muft not be dope neither, to prevent Con- cher to plant fmall Trees than thofe of a larger 

Size, a few Years will reward your Judgment in 
A a a * fy 
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lo doing: Jiforj-^lwre :Trcciiave^ob 3 long enough 
in oni "Soil to'BeoOme : large" and (lately, they are 
hardly to be reconciled to any other; though they 
could be tranfplanted without any lofs of their 
Roots. Confider well the Soil and Expofure pro¬ 
per to each Tree you defign to plant; and be not 
over hafty in cultivating any particular Tree you 
moft admire, without your Place be agreeable to 
its Nature ; the want of fuch due Precaution has 
confounded many chargeable Plantations. 

Decay’d and Dead Branches are now to be hut 
out, and tOo much Confufion of others to be avoid¬ 
ed, efpeciaBy in the middle of Trees : Pears, Ap¬ 
ples and Plumbs, on Efpalicrs, are this Mohth, if 
poflible, to be pruned as Dwarfs, and their due 
Height adjufted in Proportion to their Diftance 
from the Fruit-Wan, where they are fuppofed to 
be planted, by Way of.Defencfe or Shelter. 

Now is the Time after a Shower, if you hive 
not done it before, to deanfe pur Fruit Trees of 
Mofs ; which may be done with the Back of a 
Knife, or with an Hair-Cloth. 

Gather Cyons from Pear and Plum Trees, for 
Grafting in the next Month ; for if they are 
kept fome Time from the Tree, they will take 
the better. 

You may towards the latter Ead of the Month 

f ather Cyons for the fame ufe from other good 
earing Trees, and lay them’half Way in the 
Earth ’till Grafting Seafon ; or if they are to be 
fent to a remote Place, (lick their End in Clay, 
and bind them together with dry Strawbands. 

It’s alio now a good Time to compofe Earth, 
by mixing feveral soils together of different Qua¬ 
lities, as Sand with Clay, &c. for fuch Soils are 
to be coveted before Dung, for Trees, or other 
durable Plants ; and when the Weather will not 
admit the Gardiner to work in the Fruit-Garden, 
he lhould employ himfelf in Fitting up his old Ca¬ 
fes sr in making new Ones, for Fig-Trees, or any 
other Ufes; in which they are neceflary. 

Fruits in Prime, and yet Lading, according to 
Mr. Evelyn, of the Apple Kind, are the Rennets, 
Pippin, Ruffet Pippin, Golden Pippin, French 
Pippin, Kirton Pippin, Holland Pippin, John 
Apple, Winter Queening, Marigold Harvey Ap¬ 
ple, Pomewater, Pome-roy, Goldendoucet Apple, 
Reinctings, Lones, Pearmains, Winter-Pearmains, 
€?c. 

Amongft the Pears he nominates the Winter Musk 
and • Winter Norwich, both good when bak'd ; 
Vergoules, the great Jurien, Winter Bergamot, 
Winter Boncretien, (Sc. But, fome obferve, 
that notwithftanding the Coldnefs and Se¬ 
verity of the Seafon, that we are now rewarded 
with fome of the late good Sorts of Pears, from 
the South Walls, fuch as the La Chafleree, Ambret, 
St. Germain, and the Colmar ; which lad, is moft 
excellent, if it can be perfwaded to keep fo long. 
And as to the fabovenamed Winter-Boa-cretien, 
he adds, it is worth little any other Way but to 
Bake ’em in England, except in an extraordinary 
Year, and extraordinary Soil ; and it is un- 
advifeable to beftow a South-Wall on a Baking- 
Pear, when a Cadillac, a Black Pear of Worcef- 
ter, a Warden, and a Pound Pear will anfwer 
the Purpofe altogether as well on a North Ead 
or North Weft Wall. 

Now is the Proper Time to lay in a good Sto#k 
of untry'd Earth, from fome rich Waite, and Mea¬ 
dows, to ferve for that Purpofe either in the Melon 
Ground, or Fruit-Gardek, for making the Borders 
good, where Dung (hould not be fuffer’d ; or to 


plant Strawberries in the next Month. You lhould 
alfo carry Dung upon the Squares, to dung rne 
Ground where you defign to low in your Kjtcb- 
in-Garden, fome Potherbs in their Seafon. 

You are carefully to roll Gravel-Walks after 
Froft and after Rain, which will effectually kill 
the Mofs. 

Whatever is nice and curious in the Kjtchin- 
Garden mull now be diligently look’d after, efpe- 
cially thole Plants which are in hot Beds, by taking 
proper Means to defend them from the Cold Air, 
and coyer the Glaffes a little before' Sqn Set, 
with Litter and Mats ; and when the Gardiner 
cannot for the Weather Work abroad, he (hould 
fet himfelf about making Straw Mats in the 
Houle; for fuch Ufes, and particularly, let fome 
of them be laid over his Peafe, if they were (own 
in the Months of November and December. 

If the Gardiner has any Cucumber or Me¬ 
lon Plants in his hot Bed ; he muft be careful to 
give them Sun through the Glaffes at every Op* 
portunity, the better to keep them from the Inju¬ 
ries they will be apt to receive from the Steam of 
the Bed ; for the Steam of the Dung riling in 
great Quantities at this Seafon, condenfes upon 
the Glaffes ^ and then, dropping upon the tender 
Plants rots them. 

This injurious Stearfi may be prevented two 
Ways, i ft, by allowing at lead fix Inches chick of 
Earth to cover the Dung. ' And, idly, by contriv¬ 
ing Frames of Woollen Cloth to Hide in under the 
Guiles ; Which will receive the Steam in the Night 
Time ; and which may be drawn out and dry'd 
every Morning without any Injury to the Plants. 
Now the Damps being corrected in this Manner; 
the Heat of the Beds may be recruited or preler v’d; 
by laying hoc Dung to their Sides every Fifteen 
or Twenty Days. 

Sow Cucumber and Melon Seeds in the Hoe 
Beds every Week, left by fome Accident the firfl! 
Plants (hould be loft. 

Sow (mall Sallets upon declining Hot Beds, vif. 
Muftard Radilh, Creffes, and Lettice ; allowing 
them what Air the Seafon will permit, when they 
are come up; for it is Air that gives them theie 
right Tafte. 

You' muft now make your MulhYoom-Beds, 
and plant Strawberries upon a moderate Hot Bed, 
to make them bear Fruit berimes ; but keep them 
not too tender. 

If you have not yet planted any Mint upon 
Hot Beds, ’tis now a proper Time to do it, that it 
may not be wanting in the Sallets of this Seafon. 

Make a Hot Bed for Afparagus, to fucceed 
that made in December. • 

Continue, in open Weather, to trench Ground; 
laying it in Ridges, 'till you ufe it. 

Give frefli Earth to your Sage, Thyme, and 
other fweet Herbs ; taking Care that their Roots* 
are not difturbed. 

Sow (ome Hotfpur Peafe to fucceed thofe (own 
in November. Alfo, fet Spanifh Beans in the open 
Field. 

Set Traps for Mice and other Vermine, which’ 
are now very bufy about your Young Peafe, and 
thofe you have newly put into the Ground. 

Plant Cabbage, Turnips, Parfnips, and Carrots 
for Seed. 

The Produdh of the Kitchin-Gardcn in this 
Month are Chardoncs; yet in mu cb Perfection. 

Roots preferv’d in Sand, which are now in ufe, 
are Carrots, Parfnips, Beets both red and white, 
and Potatoes, with fome Skirrets. 

Roots' 
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Koots yet remaining in the Ground, are Scor- 
aonera. Turnips, Horfe-i|adifli, and fome young 
Carrots Which were fown in July. . 

The Roots kept dry in the Houfe, are Onions, 
Garlick, Shallots, and Rocambole. 

We have yet' Tome Artichokes in the Houle, 
which were pitfyyed l by fetting their Stalks in 
Sand. — , 

Herbs for boytiag, are Boor-Cole, Savoy Cab¬ 
bages, Sprohta of Dutch and Bat ter fed Cabbage, 
red, and th 6 Ruffian Cabbage, and Spinage. 

Herbs for Soop, and other culinary Ufes, are 
Purfley, Sorrel,. Chervil, Leaves of thei white 
Beet, Leeks, Thyme, Marjoram, Clary* ” a “£ r y» 
and fome ufe the Tops of green Peafe and Aipa- 

,4 Sry*d Herbs for Houlhold Ufe, are Marigold 
Flowers, Sweet Marjoram, and dry d Mint. _ 
Sailers for this Month are compofed of the lops 
of Mint, young Creflcs* Muftard, Radifh, ycrang 
Lettice, young Onions, Sallery, and Endive, the 
Tops of 1 Burnet and Chervil; to which Mixture 
may be added a Cabbage Lettice preferved tinder 
Glafler, or fome of the Dutch brown Lettice which 
was town abroad at the' End of Augufi, and is now 
a little curled, and very agreeable amting Sallet 
Herbs* 

We have Plenty of Afpafagus upon the hot 
Bed made for that Purpofe in December . 

Another Work this Month relates to thofe who 
raife Hops, when they are to make up and enrich 
their Hop-Hills , allowing the Space of fix Foot be 
tween the Center of the Hill, and railing each 
Bank a Foot higher than the Paths, if the Ground 
lies wet, or about / as much if it be dry ; making 
Vm flat on the Tops, and about two Foot over, 
working the Earth very fine to prepare it for plan¬ 
ting the next Month ; but if the Hop-Garden is al¬ 
ready made, it is now the Seafon to lay Manure 
aboiit the Edges of the Hills, and to lay upon 
them a thin covering of frelh Earth. 

Thofe who keep Bees, thould now turn their 
Bee-Hives, and fprinkle them with a little warm 
and fweet Wort $ It muft be done with Dexterity. 
See Fforijt Tear . 

i JARDON, a Diftemper incident to Horfes ; 

being a hard callous Tumour a little below the 
bending of the Ham, on the out-fide. It is at firft 
fcarcely difcemable, but in Time caufesthe Horfe 
to halt, and grows fo painful, as to make him pine 
away, and become light-bellied ; but it happens 
taoft frequently to manag’d Horfes, efpecially thofe 
Who have been kept too much upon their Haun¬ 
ches : The Cure m^y be firft attempted by apply¬ 
ing the Mercurial Powder, which is thus prepa- 
fed. Take three Frogs, Earth-worms four Oun¬ 
ces, Hog’s-Lard one Pound, White-wine one 
Pint ; boil ’em till the watry Parts are evaporated, 
ftrain the Lard, and put to it half a Pound of Li¬ 
tharge, boyling it again with frefh Wine till the 
whole be incorporated : Then put in Wax, and 
Oylof Bays, of each two Ounces, Adder*s Fat an 

! Ounce and an half, Frankinfence one Ounce, 

’• Euphofbium in fine Powder, half an Ounce, with 

Quickfilver half a Pound, firft incorporated in a 
Mortar with two Ounces of Turpentine, two 

I Ounces of Oyl of Spike, and half an Ounce of 

Liquid Storax, made into a Plaifter and apply*d; 
W if it proves obftinare, the Diftemper moft be 
treated as a Bone-Spavin. Which fee under that 
Article. 

)AUNDICE, Choler difpers’d over the whole 
Body, and a Diftemper, of Which there are three 



Sorts, viz. that wtoch.ls*^ Jaun¬ 

dice, Which is caufed by a yellow Colour, which 
is coo much raifed and over-abundant in the Mafs 
of Blood ; or when the Cbolidoque Palfagcs are ftopt. 
The fecund isblackifli, and proceeds from the faid 
yelloW Choler mixt with lome Acids. The third 
inclines to Green, proceeding alfci from a Mixture 
of Choler with fome Acids, and this is generally 
incident to Maidens! In the Jaundice, the Whites 
of the Eyes, and all the Skin is yellow, and trou-* . 
bled with Itching : In that called the Blacl(jaun- 
dice , the natural Colour is loft, by Reafon of the 
atrabiliary Humour which is fpread over the Skin: 

It appears brown at firft, and afterwards becomes 
of a leaden ahd tawny Colour. The Jaundice is 
Ufually the Forerunner of the Dropfey. 

The Jaundice which they calf Idery, is Choler ‘ 
that generally fpreads it felfover the whole Body, 
which deprives it of its natural Colour, and intro-* 
duces another, 'which by its Refcmblance to Gold, 
is, fays M. Cbomel, called the J^al Malady ; ii 
arifes partly from a yellow, partly from a darkifti 
or greenifh Choler. 

As for the S)niptbms of the Jaundice, the TeRow 
proceeds from tte Liver; the Black, from the Spleen* 
and the Greek from a Mixture of both : TheDif-, 
eafe always changes the natural Colour. / 

The Tellow Jaundice is of a Saffronv, or Lemon 
Colour, even to the very Whites of the Ejes, at¬ 
tended with a Hcavinefs, and, as it were, a 
Numbnefs in all the Members : It likewife fiupi- 
fies and introduces a thou land confus'd Thoughts : 

It does not provoke Swearing, but makes the Par¬ 
ty fenfible of Prickings 6h all Sides, and Itchings i 
Ic venr often happens from the flopping of the 
Gall-Bladder; for there is nothing more,than that 
when the Choler cajinot find a Paflage, it falls 
upon the* Veins, and mixing itfelfwith the Blood, 
caufes that general Yellownels : Ic proceeds alfo 
from the Crifis of the bilious Humours, and it may 
befides arife from Poifon, or fome purging Phy- 
fick, which has not wrought well with the Party. 

The Face, in the other two Jaundices , appears 
of a leaden and tawny Hue, but not fo troubled 
and heavy ; but on the contrary, the Spirits are 
more penfive and more funk ; for as much as the 
one and the other proceed from melancholly Hu¬ 
mours difperfed with the Blood through the whole 
Frame of the Body, having been not able to con¬ 
tain itfelf in the Veflelsof the, Spleen. 

The Water and theStool9 of the Patient will 
be of a dark tawny Colour, his Body will be al¬ 
ways coftive, and he feels, as it were* a Hardnefs 
in the LeftSide. 

If in the firft his Excrements ore of a dark white 
Colour,theVeins thick and very yellow, and that he 
feels a Pain in his Right Side^ without having either 
a Repugnance therein, or a Fever/he need hoc 
doubt but the jaundice proceeds from on. Obftruc- 
tion in the Gall-Bladder. 

If he has a fmall Fever upon him, and that his 
Water is muddy, thick, and yellow, like Saffron* 
this denotes the Indifpofition of the Liver, which 
is hot; but if with a violent Fever, he feels a Pain 
or Heavinefs in the Right Side, and that his Water 
is very bilious, it proceeds From an Inflammation. 

If the Crifis fhould be the Caufe of it, it would 
fpread itfelf at once ; and though the Fever fhould 
leave the Party, yet the Jaundice would appear a 
long time upon the Skin, and his Stools and Urine 
be the fame as when he was in Health. 

. If it fhould be occafioned by Poifon, or fome 
other the like Accident, the Colour wovi\d change 
A a a a * 
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as ir wcfe*at urfee, ‘bifThc \vbuld have no Fever fomeBroth, felting. It is certain, fays my Author, 
upon him. that if you continue tor take this Powder for fif- 

As the Caufes of the Jaundice are different, the teen Days together fupceffively, if will perfectly 
Cure mull alfo be neceffariiy fo. As to that which cure the fatietft. He may alto inuff in at his 
proceeds from the Gall-Bladder, they bleed in the Nofe- the Leaves of Horehound, after they have 
beginning, or the very firft Day. And next, give been a little dty*d in the Sun. 
a Vomit, either with two Ounces of Emetick Another: Take a frefh Egg, which you muft hap* 
.Wine, the Saffron of Metals, four Grains of E- den in theTatient’s Urine, after which you mav 
metick Tartar, or fix Grains of Vitriol calcin'd, bruife it a little at the fma'fl End j and then 
for thofe who are of a robult Conftitution, giving throw it into an Ant-Hill, v 4 nd as thefe lictle Am" 
•cm in the Intervals of Vomits, fome light Broths, mals feed upon it, fo will the Jaundice i n Propor- 
feafon’d with Sorrel, Verjuice or Orange Juice ; tion be cur’d. * 

after which they arc to ufe the following Tiffane. 3. If the Jaundice proceeds from the Crifis of a 

Take fofcf Pints of River Water, boil therein Fever j you need do ho more, for prefeat Relief 

an Handful of the Roots of Smallage, Sorrel, than to obferve a good Regimen, to purge gently 

Polipoly, and wild Succory, with as much Hard- with Double Catholicon, or with Caffial dr the 
tongue or SpleenWort ; reduce the whole to Syrup of Peach-Flowers diffolved in Whey. Then 
One Half and ftrain it. Let him take two Glaf- you may take fome Treacle an Hour before Break- 
fes thereof Morning and Evening ; two Days af- faft. 

ter let the Patient be purged with an ounce of dou- 4. If the Jaundice proceeds from Choler you 

ble Catholicon ; or elfe with an Ounce and an Half muft ufe the fame Remedies for it as you do for 
Of purify’d Caflia, in two Glaffes of Whey. Melancholy; 

He may afterwards bathe, and he may take 5. But that which comes From Poifoo* or fome 
as he goes in, fome Broth, wherein you have dif- Accident of that Nature, or from fome' violent 
fblved a Dram of the Cream of Tartar, or ten Phyfick, take fome Broths, into which you are to 
Grains of its Salt, or half a Dram of the Salt of put fome Buglofs, or Borage Juice, mixing there- 
iTamarinds. with a little .Coral, Bole-Armoniack, Bezoar, or 

a. As for thofe whofe whole Body is generally prepar’d Pearl. The Confedtioa either of Hyacinth, 
feiz’d with Blood and Choler ; and who feel a Alkermes, Treacle, or Orvietan may alfo ferve! 
Heaviness and Pain about the Liver or Spleen. Here follow a few Obfcrvations proper.ro be in- 
Youv muft often give ’em Glyfters made of all ferred. 

Sorts of good Herbs ; to each of which you muft Obfervation 1. If you fuffer the Jauyidice to 
add a Quartern of Honey, and a Dram of mineral continue long, there is Rcafon to fear it may caulc 
Cryftal ; then let the Patient be let Blood by In- a Dropfy, and that if the Liver becomes hard, a 
tervals, and at a little Diftance of Time, that he Scirrhus may be formed there, or a Tumour, both 
may not be made weak all at once. ‘ which would be very dangerous. 

rut into his Broths, two or three Spoonfuls of .What Fever foever a Perlon is feiz’d with, if 
the Juice of Chervil, or Purflairt, Sorrel, Savory, the Jaundice comes on without any Hardncfs in 
Capers, Orange, or Alleluja. In' this Drink let the Liver, on the feventh, ninth, eleventh, or 
there be Dogs-Tooth, Strawbetry Roots, Bears- fourteenth Days, it will be a good Prefagc ; but 
Ears, ot Moufe-Ear$. Three or four Days after if at other Times, quite the Contrary, 
ler him be purged with two Ounces of Tamarinds; 2. That Jaundice which feizes on Old Age will 
boiled in as much Water as (hall be judged Ne- accompany it to the Grave, 
ceffary for two Dofes; in each of which you (hall 3. Thofe who are fubjedt to the Jaundice , have 
diffolve fix Drams of tmmdify’d Caflii, with a but little Windinels in them. 

Dram of Cream of Tartar ; after which, you may 4. The Jaundice that comes after a Fever is not 

for eighteen Days together, ufe the following or much to be fear’d ; but if before, its very dangc- 
the like Potion. rous. 

Take two Ounces of the Leaves Of Horehound, As foon as Corpufcles like Lentils appear in the 
an Ounce of Lupins, half an Ounce of Buglofs Urine of a Perfon who has a Fever and Jaun • 
Roots, two Drams of the Roots of Elicampane, dice* upon him, that his Voice declines, and that 
and the fame of Agrimony. Boil the whole in his Hands Tremble, he’ll die in fifteen Days 
three Choppirts of White Wine, ’till one third Time. 

thereof is confumed ; and when you have ftrain- 5. If in the Jaundice , the Perfons Colour is ve- 

ed this Liquour empty it into a Bottle, and e- ry Yellow like Saffron, finds no Relief by Flux 

very Morning let him take two Ounces thereof, of Urine, cannot Sleep, but has a Loathing to 
with two Drams of Sugar reduced ro Powder : his Vidtuals, &c. and is weak, the word is to be 
But if the Patient has a Fever upon him, you muft fear’d. If the Piles come to run, it will cure the 
ufe Water inftead of Wine ; or elfe let him for Jaundice . 

a Month together, drink four Ounces of the Wa- JAUNDICE; a Diftemper to which Trees are 
ter of a Young Child that’s hail, in the Morning liable, and proceeds from two principal Caufes, vi%+ 
fading ; and mix therewith half an Ounce of the From worn out Earth, or from fome Infcdls which 
Syrup of (ingle Succory, or common Sugar : This damnify rhe Roots, or the Tree itfelf; if the 
Recipe mav ferve for the Dropfy. Earth is worn out, a Circle muft be made round 

Another Prescription: Put into a New laid Egg, the Tree, to take away the Earth, and to fill up 
half a Dram of Euphorbium, reduced into Pow- the Trench with that which is new and mixed 
der, and take it fading, or a Dram of Brimftone with Dung : As for Infedts, and other Animals 
in Broth, or in the Water of Marigold or Mug- who gnaw the Trees, they muft be deftroyed in 
wort; or after you have dry’d fome Earth-worms, rhe fa ne Manner as is fee down nnder the Articles 
weigh two Ounces of’em with a Dram of Rhu- of their refpe&ive Names. Thefe Infedts arc 
barb afid half an Ounce of Dogfturd, the whiteft Mohs, Field Mice, Vine-Frettcrs, Earwigs, Ants, 
and dried you can get, reduce ’em into Powder^ Snails, Caterpillars; &c. 
and give him a Dram and an half in an Egg, or 

l JAUN- 
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] AUNDiCE; a, Diftemper incident- to Sheep, Fruit, containing the Seed, which is almoft 
auu is known by the Yeliowods p £ their, Skins, round, and of a red Colour. 

It may be cured by giving ctaa i&ffardly fome .This Flower tfouriflies in aoy Soil, provided it 
old and it ale Urine of Mem . . be fomething fubftanual buLtt thrives better m 

JAY ; a lubtil Bird, thatia^great Dcvourer. of the.Sun than in any Shade: It proves a very good 
Beans, Cherries, and other garden.Fruit; a good • Oroameot ina. Parterre, let it be placed amongft 
Way to take them, is tq drive a Stake into the any Flowers only Care mult be had to water ic f 
Ground about four Foot high, above the Surface efpecially in a hot Seafon. * 
oi the Earth, but fa piked .at Top, that the Jay As to its Culture ; it befogonc of thofe fihall 
may not lettle upon it, wiebia a Foot, of which a Binky called Lychnis, the Reader is referred to that 
Hole mult be bored through xhree .Quarre^s of an Article, , both the one and cfee ; other being to be 
Inch Diameter, to whicLmuft be fitted a Pin or railed by the fame Method. 

Stick fix or eight Inches loft® * then make a Loop JESSAMIN, in Latin Jafminum, a Plant, tho* 
of HorfeJuir, fattened to a Stick or ;Waa<L of growing ina very irregular Form, which the Gar> 
Hazel, that* may be^ endued iaoa the jS take at a diner is not allowed to rectify jby pruning, ye; i$ 
Hode near the Ground, and by the beading of the certainly a very fine Ornament to a Garden ; there 
Stick, pur the Loop of‘Hnffeshan* through the are commonly eight Sorts of them reckoned.**/^ 
upper Holes, and put the fiiorc Stick Id that the the comcRoniJej^amin, the double Spanijh JeJJa~ 
Jay when (he comes, finding his Retting-place to min, the fingfe Spanijh the Catalonian 

Stand conveniently amongfe his Food, perches on JeJfamin, the Indian JeJJamin, the Arabian JcJJar 
the (horc Stick, which by tter Weight immediately min, and the common: yellow JcJjfonin* - !. ; 
falls, and givesthe Spring the Advantage of: botek The Caveman j JeJfamin i& a Shrub that 
ing the Jay by the Lags. - - • / - - - * foal} feveral isxiaiL Branches feom its t RgaW:tha; 

ICING r a Term ufedby^M/v&'amripandxpib' have little Strength to fupport thcmfelves, being 
fidcred here in refpcCfc ;o the Icing ail Sorts of very loig j they arc adorned with Leaves^oblong, 
.Waters and liquors * for.whicb Burpofc, a: Kind fharp at the End^ placrd aa it were by Pairs along 
of Cittern in the Form of a Boas is to be provided, one Side, and. terminating ia a Angle Leaf jjjthe 
which may be of any convenient Size, but fee out BloiToms grow at the End of thefe Branches ip the 
on the Infide with Tin Moulds, into which the Form of an Umbrello, finall, white, and of a 
Liquors are to be put 4 . Thefe Mouldsjor Other very agreeable Smell: This fort of jcjfarnii\ does 
V ellals being fixed in Order on this Cittern, and not require a very extraordinary Culture, for 
cover'd wuh their rcfpcctivc Lids, the remaining provided ir be planted in agpod Kitchen-Garden 
void Spaces are to be tilted up with broken Pieces Soil, and that People are careful to drefs it from 
of lev, as ado with icrcral Llandfuls of Sait, time to time, it will grow very tall, and (hoot out 
ftrew a up and down every where, and laid over a great many Branches. 

the Moulus* by which Means the Liquors, will ef- The ufual Place of fetcing Common JtJfamn^ ia 
feduallv cougeai : A Hole ought alfo m be made at the Foot of the Walls, or by the Sides of Ar- 
in the L.iurn about the middle of its Height, to hours made with Lath Prop9, and defigned to be 
give Paiihge to the Water, into which the Ice dif- covered with the Shrub ; but. whether it be plan r 
folves by Degrees, left? it fhould overflow the red either in the One or the other Pfoqe, Care muff 
Mould 5 then Care mutt be taken from time to J be taken to fpread the Branches in good Order, 
time to break the Ice that is firft made 00 the Sur- that thofe Walls or Arbour-fides thate form the P*r 
face, and to put Salt again quire round, the lifades being well filled^ may make an agreeable 
Moulds, to caufe the reft to freeze. Lastly, when, Pjofp*<ft. . 

the Liquors are ready to be ferved up to the Ta- The Way of multiplying Common JeJfamin ip 
ble, the China Di(he< and other Cups ape 10 befil- ! two-fold, either by Layers or Cuttings i in multi- 
led with thefe little Pieces of Ice. Glaring. plying them by the firft, the fhorteft Branches mnft 
JELLY ; a Confeftionary Term, being the Juice : be cfiiofeD; little.Trenches are to be formed near 
of Fruit which receive a thick Confiftcncy by the the Place from whence they come out, and they 
Mean* of Fire: They make Jellies of feveral forts are to be laid in h : The Layers, inftead Qf pure 
of Fiuirs, as of Apples, Cherries, Goosberrie*, Garden Earth, in which the Bcjfpmin planted, 
Rasberries, C?c. Which See under their refpeo mutt be; covered with Mould; .and then water'd, 
tive Heads of Apple-Jelly, Cheny-Jelly, He. which and foleft for fix Months* by. which Time: they 
will be found in their Places. will have taken Root, limb is a proper Month 

JERUSALEM-ARTICHOKE, a Plant increa -1 for this Work, and September \ h$ Seafon foe taking 
fed by fmall Oft-fets, and - by quartering of the up the Layeis to plant them ; It mutt be ^Iway^ 
Roots, by which Means they will make a very in an Eaftem Expafition, for. when they are jfet ip 
great Increafe in a fmall Spot of Ground. See the Shade, they are very fruitful in Brauoh#$, but 
Potatoes. ; very bare of Flowers. When this Shrub is. to bp 

JERUSALEM-CROSS, called » by fome the; multiply’d by Branches cutojff, the pewefti thje 
Knight, or Scarlet Croft ; a Plant, that among ft greeneft, and the fmootheft that can be found muR 
all the Sorts of Lychnis's is that whkh the Botanifis be taken, and cat off half a Foot in Length j the 
call Flos Confiantinopelitanus, it being originally Pots or Baskets muft be ready .full of Earth, corn- 
brought from Confiantinople . It Ihoots out into pofed of half Mould, and half Kitchen-Garden 
feveral Stems, about two Foot high, divided into Earth fitted $ the Cuttings muff be put into it four 
many Branches : The Leaves are long hnd pointed, Inches deep, the Earth tbaa contains then* beaten 
of a Colour green and brown 5 the Flowers grow down a little, that by fticking, to the young Plants 
on the Top of the Stem*, confifting of five Leaves, they may the fooner be ;di£pofcd to take. Root ; 
falling down like the Tops of Fennel; and repre- they mutt be waterid, put eight Days in the Shade, 
tenting fo many Crofies of a Scarlet Colour, fome- and fet for 1 $ more in a midfing folar Heat* then 
times white, and of a very agreeable Smell: When they muft be expofed to the South Sun till Qfle- 
thefe Flowers foil, they leave behind them a finafl' her, when they muft be jaw into .a Gfieen-Houv^ 
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for all the Wintfcr, which it it is very hard, will 
kill them. 

The Gardiner muft fee in the following March, 
which is alfo the Seafon for planting thefe Cut¬ 
tings, if they have taken Root * if they have, he 
muft take 'em up to tranfplant in fuch Places as 
before-mention’d : The Common Jeffamins are not 
very fufcepdble of Cold, yet there are fome that 
are deftroy’d by the too great Sharpnefs of the 
frofty Weather, and the Way to fave them, is to 
clapDjmg to the Foot of the Plant; but the Blan¬ 
ches of Common Jeffamin, notwithftanding all the 
Care taken, will fometimes die away : However, 
the Trunk which was preferved by the Dung will 
quickly repair the Lois, and therefore as foon as 
s the Cold is gone, the dead Boughs nauft be cut off 
to the Qpick, and even to the Trunk, if they are 
io farperilhed $ and if you immediately fall to 
digging the Jeffamin that has thus fuffer'd* it will 
be found when the Sap ftirs, that being ftript df 
its old Branches it will Ihoot out new, which in 
twaor three Years will grow tall enough to lhade 
the Arbour, and line the Walks where it is plan¬ 
ted. 

When it is found that the Common Jeffamin 
fhoots out too confufedly, the Branches that are 
leaft fed muft be taken off, or Layers .made, of 
them; thofe that grow rumpled muft be r entirely 
cutofl; for they only confume the nourilhing Sap, 
which would be more ufefully bettowed on the 
Other Branches that contribute well to the Figure 
defired to be reprefented. 

They raife this fort of Jeffamin in Pots, as well 
as in open Ground, each of them muft be fullered 
to produce a Stem above a Foot high $ that at 
the End it may form a Head, which adorning it- 
felf with Branches, makes a very pleafant Sight, 
wherever they are placed ; which is only done for j 
the Ornaments of Windows or Courtyards, pla¬ 
cing the Pots alternately with other Shrubs. 

* There is not indeed fo much Ceremony ufed j 
in propagating this Common White Jeffamin in our 
own Country, but it is planted in all Sorts of I 
Soils and Scitu at ions j its raifed from Cuttings 
planted in Soils chi a North Border, / or Bed 
for half Sun ; and when it has ftruck Root, its 
planted on any of the four afpe&ed Wails : Stan¬ 
dards are made of them, either of round or pira-' 
midical Heads, as they are planted out in the open ’ 
Beds or Borders,-in tnoft Placesof our Plantations. 
Its true, that they will not hold in fome Soils and 
Scituations, with aU the Care that can be ufed ; [ 
tho* they will in others, without any Care at all. 

The Properties of Common Jeffemin , according 
to M. Chomol, are, That the Flower is of an open¬ 
ing, digefting and emollient Nature ; that it is 
good to ripen Rheums, to diffolve Schirrus’s ; 
and in Order to help Women in Labour, and to 
facilitate Refpiration. There is ah Oyl made of 
its Flowers, which muft be infufed for a great 
while in the Oyl of Sweet Almonds 5 and which < 
they'afterwards put into a Bag to fqueeze it out, 
as you would do in a Prefs : This Oyl is good for 
the cold Diforders of the Womb, to ftrengthen 
enfeebled Nerves, and other Parts of the Body 
affli&ed with Cold Gouts, and eafe Children of 
the Gripes : If this Oyl be expofed to the Sun for 
.fome Time, it will acquire the feme Vercues, as 
that of the Li I/s. 

Spani/h Jeffamin, does not differ from the 
Common One ; but that its Leaves are broader, and 
not fo (harp at the Ends ; that the Stem and Bran¬ 


ches are thicker and iliorter ; the Flowers much 
larger,, fairer, .and of a more fragrant Smell $ 
wJmift\.on.theinfidc* and reddifh on the Omfide ; 
that its Leaves are placed in the form of a Scar :In 
the midft of which arife four other Leaves, which 
clofe themfelyes up together like a little Bali : The 
Flower of this Jeffemin, being fomecimes double 
and lometimes tingle ; makes the two Sons of Spa~ 
ni/h Jeffamin abovenam'd. The Method of ma¬ 
naging thefe, is a little different from that of the 
Common, the, former being v much, afraid of the 
Frofts and intemperate Climates, does not thrive 
in the Places commonly allotted to it. 

Having begun with the Common Jeffomin, be- 
caufe its Stock is made ufe of to multiply the Spa - 
nijh, which is ufually grafted Slit-wife : To luc- 
ceed in this Operation, Care muft. be taken fix 
Months before grafting, to plant thofe of thesfirft 
Sort* which is done by Layers, that have been 
laid* or from Catlings rooted well in Pots: They 
are planted in QBober, and the fitteft for this Pur- 
pofe* are thofe which are fmootheft, freed from 
Knots, whofe Rind is Shining,* that are well root-* 
ed, and about the Bigncfs of ones Little-finger. 

Some there are who plant thefe Stocks a Year 
before they intend to graft Spani/h Jeffamins upon 
them, and this is adjudged to be the beft Way j 
bccaufe the Common Jeffomin has acquired Strength 
in a Year’s Time, and is in a better State to rcccivo 
the Grafts, and to forward the Growths of the 
Spani/h , more than it can do in fix Months. Thefe 
Things being obferved, let the Common Jeffamin be 
cut near the laft Knot at the Bottom ; for then 
youfr Graft will thte more eafily joyn; for the non- 
rifhing Sap, chart mounts there remaining the lon¬ 
ger Time congeal'd about the Fibres, which lie 
crofs here very, much, will the more amply gathe r 
it felf together, and being not diflipated el few here* 
pafs intirely into the Graft, and caufe it the foon*^ 
er, and the better to bring forth its Productions. 

The Common Jeffamin muft be prepared as a- 
bove, to know how to put the Slit-Graft in Prac- 
tife, with Refpedt to the Spani/h Jeffamins ; and 
taking Care that it be cut horizontally, let the 
pruniog.Knife be put upon it, and let it be flit two 
Inches deep into the Heart of the Stem ; then ta¬ 
king a Bough of Spani/h Jeffamin , the beft fed 
that can be got ; it muft be cut about an Inch 
long, Hop'd at the Bottom in the form of a Wedge, 
and putting it into the Middle of the Common Jeff 
famin Stem, it muft be bound about with a little 
Flax or Hemp, that it may ftick the better * let it 
be covered with a little bit of Wax; which is pre« 
pared in this Manner. 

Take fome yellow Wax, the neweft always that 
can be got, let as much of it as mav be thought 
there is Occafionfor, be put into an Earthen Pot, 
mingled with Oyl of Olives, abput two Thirds as 
much in weight as the Wax ; melt it together, ftir 
it well about; then taking it off the Fire, pour it 
all out, while it is hoc into another Pot or Pan fuH 
of Water,; and as foon as this Mixture is come 
to a hard Confidence, let it be taken our, and laid 
by for ule. 

The Jeffamin thus grafted, muft be left to grow 
as Nature pleafes, you muft not forget to Water 
it ; the Soil proper for ir in our Climate, ought to 
confift of two Thirds, Kjtchen-Garden Earth well 
lifted, and one Third Hot Bed Mould ; whereas, 
in hot Councries,thc Conftiturion of the Soil muft be 
Moifter. Spani/h Jeffamins are well raifed in Pots, 
or Cafes ; efpecially in thofe Countries where cold 
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Weather lafts a long Time, and is (harper than or- 1 
dinary : This Shrub is then well prelerv’d from | 
its Injuries in a Grcen-Hpufe, whither it is eafily j 
tranfported in a Cafe or Pot. It’s not eafy indeed, 
to keep Spanijh JeJJamin without Doors with us, < 
even though they are placed againft a South-afpe- 
dled Wall, and cover'd with a foghc Covering du¬ 
ring the Frolts. We plant Spanijh JeJfamin like- 
wile in Palifades where the heat of the Sun is but 
moderate ; but there is fo much Care and Experi¬ 
ence required to keep ’em in fuch Places out of 
Danger, that it is not fit for middling People to 
undertake it. 

The Spanijh JeJJamin flyould be prun’d as well 
as other Trees, and the Month of March is the pro¬ 
per Time fQrir. It i* done by cutting all the 
Branches of the Shrub to one Eye near the Place 
from whence they fprout 1 lo that when the Head 
is thus trimmed, it rcfembles that of an Ofier -• 
And being by this Means fruitful in Branches, it 
will be alfo fruitful in Flowers. The fureft Me¬ 
thod to have fine Spanijh JeJJamin, is to new Cafe 
them every five Years, and not leave them as 
fome do, five or fix in die fame Cafes j for! the 
Earth wherein they are, being quite worn out, can- 
hot fupply ’em with fufficient Nourilhment to bring 
forth beautiful Frodu&iops. 

As to Expofition, a South or Eaft one agrees beft 
with the Spanijh JeJJamin j and the, Cafes of Pots 
that contain ’em muft be always placed according¬ 
ly, not forgetting to give ’em frequent and plentiful 
Watering. Thole that are planted againft a Wall, 
inuft k upoti the Approach of Cold Weather be de¬ 
fended from it as weU as may Be. The Method is, 
to unty the Boughs that are tyed to the Palifade, 
and to puH them gently down towards the Ground, 
then having feme Litter ready, they muft be co¬ 
ver’d with as much as fllall be thought neceffary 
to fecure them from the Frofts : However, it’s re- 

E ark’d that this Expedient feldom (ucceeds in our 
msntry ; it being often found that when the 
Branches of the Spanijh JeJfamin are cover’d as 
Diie&ed, they are apt to moulder and rot away 
down to the Grafting-place j nay, fometimes into 
the very Place that was grafted. 

ft’s neceflary to give tbefe Branches a little Air, 
when the Sun Ihines pur bright for the Air a lit¬ 
tle qnickning the fubtil Matter, ic difpofes the ci¬ 
ther Parts to adfc the feoner, it caufes them to bring 
forth very plentiful Branches, and broad Flowers 
in Abundance. Befides the Way of multiplying 
Spanijh JeJfamin by Slit-grafting, it may be done 
by Scutcheon-grafting, which is perform’d com¬ 
monly in June or July ; but the laft Method be¬ 
ing not fo fure j thofe who have moft Skill and 
Experience this Way, do hot recommend it. 

The Spanijh JeJJamin has the fame Properties 9$ 
the Common One. Perfumers receive the fmell of 
JeJfamin into the Oyl of Ben, or Hogs-greafe, 
Without the ufe of any Fire. 

The Catalonian JeJfamin, is a Shrub which 
like the two former Jejfamins, (hoots forth little, 
long, knotty Boughs; its Leaves are like thofe qf 
the double Spanijh JeJfamin, and its Flowers the 
feme, confiding of as many Leaves, the feme in 
form, excepting the three or four Leaves riling in 
the middle; which the Catalonian Jefamin has not. 
Since therefore this and the laft JeJfamin are much 
of the fame Nature, Experience has (hewn that 
there is no Difference in the Way of Railing 


The Arabiarf, or Alexandrian JeJfamin J fo cal¬ 
led becaufe firft brought pver to us from thence } 
flioots fetch federal Boughs adorn’d wifo Leaves^ 
like thole of a! Lilacb, ojily they are not Indent¬ 
ed ; the Flowers grow at the End of thefe Bought 
on a Stalk doped like a little Pipe 1 , opening wide 
at Top j they are of a pale white, growing yellowy 
towards the Bottom, arid confiding of nine or teij 
Leaves : They have au admirable $u\foL 
This JeJfarAin thrives foijll in the Earth that is 
proper for the Spanijh, arid requires as well as ch '4 
other to be fre^ntly water’d: ^ts very fftfeepti? 
ble of Cold, and therefore care muft be. taken fo 
defend it from, it. Too treat a Heat U'alfe apt' to 


injure ft j tor which Kealon, it muft alwayshavs 
an Eadern Expofition. As fo its Culture i ibis 
Sort fhould never be railed bfi c in Pots or pafeS 
filled with the fame Earth as.already jfte,fcribM fob 
the Spanijh Jejfaminj j becaufe they muft ibmc- 
times be remov’d, and that is riot to be done unlels 
they are thus planted ; aifo tberffqre yppp the 
approach of Cold, they (hofod be pyc info femp 
Place of Shelter ; which yet ought not to be quite 
clofe, but a kind of hhedi fuch as 'Coaches or 
Carts (land in,f ^epofed tp foe Winter'Suq,' aifo 
the South Wind j it havfogb'cen oftep cypt nenc’d, 
that this Shrub, (hut up in a Green- HoiiJe','y/Ul 
drop it$ Leaves j which is a great Misfortune 
to it: This advice is indeed quite contrary to (for 
Pradtife io England, for it is very feldom that we 
can keep ’em with our Orange Trees ; and whac 
foreign Authors fey of its looting its Leaves is na¬ 
tural ; it being one of thofe Plants that are faid io 
be foliit deciduis, or a Kind that throw oft their 
Leaves ; but that it peridies in its Sprigs and 
Branches down to the Grafting-place, proceeds front 
other Caufes than Colds ; though frofty Weather 
and a cold Winter will kill them ; but that which 
deftroys theiri the fo.oneft of any Thing, are cojd 
moifty Damps in the Confervatory, and the beft 
Way to protedl ’em, fays Mr. Carpenter, is to cul¬ 
tivate them in Glyfs Cafes.. There is a’ double 
JeJfamin of this Kind, which is more tender than 
it; and yet for feme Years laft paft, fev'eral Plants 
have been brought to great Pprfe&ion at Hamptoh- 
Court, by having been kept in that Manner, ayd 
from thefe Plants a great Quantity of Bloftoms fi¬ 
fed to be gathered every Seafon. 

The Italians call thjs Plant Gotnmella and tjifi 
Indians, Mulipulii : ’Tis much efteem’d all ovgr 
Europe for the in-offenfive Sweetneis of the Flow¬ 
ers, and the Indiani themfelves are fo fend ofjr, 
that the Ladies of the greateft Quality firing the 
Flowers of it like Beads, and wear ’em about their 
Necks and Wrifts. 

It muft upon' the Approach of mild Wgather be 
brought out into the open Air, later than 6\ix jef- 
famins, and when ‘tis perceiv’d to be <ffy. it giuft 
be water’d without wetting its Leaves 1 Fpr iCit 
falls then upon them, it will be as pernicious to 
them as Winter hoar Frofts, and certainly make 
them fhed, whereas during the hot Weather, No¬ 
thing refrelhes them more than a Jittie wetting, ftom 
Time to Time, when they want it. 

This Sort 6f JeJfamin .may in like ^Mariner pd 
grafted on the Common JeJfamin, though ft is .dif¬ 
ficult to incorporate with it; becapfe of t the Dfir 
ference there is between the Wood, the Leates and 
the Bloftoms of tbfife Plffow. 
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The Arabian JeJfamin fhouldbe frhined, as (bon , Where it Wa s frft fet Thi , 7wr ■ „ - 

js the Spring approaches, fome’cut them off four ' everv Week hiU c/ 1 hls J e ^ am,n fiiooung out 
Inches, others cutoff the Ends of the Branches ■ SSiWSi lets iV 0, r tlhem ^“ft 
others only fuch as are mtangled or grow out con- and tie the Rntlh F t?° C lon 8 ,nt ° ch ^ Ground, 
^d Vv “h°ut meddUng With any Thing elfe ; 1 much Art as^ou^can' 0 T^P 1 round > « 
and others bnng down the young Wood over with of for this Purptfe fo* Pot ? t0 be ,nade ^ 
J be old i . b “ c > c his been found by Experience, there are who lit cSftJ e l Very j "S e « and feme 
that the belt Way fot the firft two Years after the When the r~ 9 J? * t le J 7 e •nitead of them 

Jf-OK k« >*ea grafted, isro pruueto port giS >S m f “'l‘ P, “' «“cd ,g e /„£ 
totl.. kft i,e, and to keep to , „„„ P „ Com- gS^JSLuS?'^ * •# rlrat is cl 


to the lalt Eye, and to keep it in a narrow Com- 
pals: This pruning will make it grow the thicker, 
and fhoOt the finer Branches j ‘ which when they 
are about Four Inches long, fliould be prun’d after 
the fame Manner as the tfanijh JeJfamin; that at 
the third Year they may form a Kind of Shrub. 
Proceeding thus in your Management- your Jef- 
famin will grow a fobt and p a half Hioh *„/ L 


ceffivefoould bc cntoF an 7 f( , UPj ail that is «- 
the more Flowers ff ' * they WlJJ brin « forth 
Thofe who'have a mind to lave rh* c j 
P ick it early, or elfe it will filed - and^r m muft 
the Ground it will be three or fourV^ / a,J ‘ n g to 
com. op, j, rai „, Su^X " ■**« it 

r lnd ‘ an J'JTwtn, otherwife called 7,/r - 
Canada ■, ,s a Shrub that f™™'f. n Jfjfamtn of 


*»v^vuu. 6 uiu 3 in juui management: your jet- lndiAnl.rr : 7 ~uMu«umy. 

c^sifSb^Ttom rnzjf** 

That none of the Branches of this Jet)amin may 1 fprout 5 

offend the Sight ; all the rumpled Boughs andaU S L£l ’■ ^ B ? ds **»* ^lofe, form a fnrr ?’ n 
thofe that are ill plac’d, crooked or dry fhould be Z*^ ™ henthe y areabout half a” I„5, ,° f a 

cut off; and they will be found to lhoot out others* o^LVameVenifh ^° r a kind < f Sheath 

that are better fed, of a very bright Wood : tt,s. L ghp df a Colour a lirri 

and that will grow taller: But tSfides the pruning Necf SoneK ^ f* Ml ^ dJe * nd defer 2 1£ 

you muft take away from the Root certain Fibres producin/five ind#» ** * ^ up * ^dented, and' 

that grow there and are good for Nothing but to P. ^“Cfogjive^indented Leaves in the form rf J t 
confume the Subftance to no Purpofe fn France u 5 10 th f' ^idft o{ which rife fix StamTn, i' 1 " 
they prune this fort of Je/amin T* fecond Year ^ ^ ° ne L white i white one bd^'i fivC 
leaving the Branches a little longifli, and continu- Il/theVumme^^'d PJant ^a” ics FWra 
ing to do the lame the third and the fourth, and fbe Merhod’nf'r Y ***? p,cafin F to the Eye 
leaving the Branches ftill, they wiil then appear d iffor frolnfh^r Jf ^ ult J' aa ?S this Plant docs’noc 
thick enough ; fo that Nothing remains to bfta- tbe McJn ifol Jtme ! iean M*W», bS th^ 
ke “ L off . but the dry. and naughty Wood. rfo- r « j ix to be rais’d in a Por and 

The American Jeffamin, a yearly Plant called f C * nad «» to be plac’d againft a Wall ■ 
by Botamfts, Oyamoelit or JafminJm Americanum, dTr^rEx^nfo^’f a - nd »° 3 bave Nothing to hint 

^ a v a „, T 1 


that is artfully managed it will* f°° * ^ wh ' a 
^ .. w 4vtv , 6ll A14Ul> wnicn moots Tortli thar will 6 » ,c rorm a Palifade 

!*: t s ^PtT^ 1 *** “ ,h ' E " d 4 

pel of a Tent, indented^nto five Para .£ £ ^rub begm to.fweli, they cur off 1 SpS t L r 
Co?ouVnI|’ P d C wfth fomVs^sIfo^rtotu^ 1 ^the third 

in Water’till it begins to fwell? Tr“™ ft P , d W? m,n • beca ufe its Flower is likeVhar */ 7" 

i u PotS fiJld with com pound Earth half bund* 1S * tl ^ C from its Sce m (hoots forrha * 
Mould, half Kitchen-Garden Soil wdl lifted ’ One Inn.l ° f ',', r e firm Ranches, adorn'd with ob" 

timings t W g Twtod ! h mltooubI;romS’£““ font's 

inMlmTnnf TrieeS i™""" is th^&e'StJS* £"* Natuto. 

Ground as direjed, care muft betake™ mWateJ hit™ for" 16 1™’^"^'/ ff0tn that we 

nagd with a. touch Caee.attha, » 


/ 
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not a fiveec Flavour. It's a very hardy Plant, but had more than rtvo, they are to be raarihalleJ on. 
we (hall add no more under this Head. each.fideof his, in their proper Order. ; 

JESSANT, a Term in Heraldry, when in a IMPOSTUME, a Swelling full of corrupt 
Coat of Arms, a Lyon or other Beaft is born over Matter in fome part or other of a Mans Body : To 
ibme Ordinary, as over a Chief-, Bendy Fefft, &c. make an Impojiumefuppumtey apply to it the Dung 
that Lyon or Beaft Is blazoned JeJfant or Jdcent , of Goflins which have been kept falling for three 
that is, tying over all. Days together, and then fed, with Pieces of Eel 

JESUITS POWDER. See Quinquina. frelh killed. It alfo is good to apply thereto raw 

ILEX, or the Ever-green Oak, is a Plant which Wheat which has been long chewed, a Cataplafin 
produces admirable Timber, but is more particu- made of the Leaves and Roots of Mallows, or 
hrly valuable for its Knee Timber, which is much Marih-Mallows, Bulbs of a Lilly, and Crumbs of 
tougher than that of our Englijh Oak, and is in white Bread, let the whole be boiled together, then 
fuch Rcqueft among our Ship-Carpenters, that ma- ftrain’d,. adding thereto the Yolk of an Egg, and a 
ny Ships Lading of it has been brought to England, very little Saffron; but if the I?nj*oftumebe very 
The Tree is of a quick Growth, and will attain cold, you may add to the Deco£tion of the Cataplafin y 
to a very confiderable Height, even to equal the the Roots of Elecampane, Wall wort, Lilly, and 
talleft of our Englijh Oak, to which Peife&ions Briony, the Flowers of Camomile, Mellilot, Oni-, 
may be alfo addea die Beauty cf its Leaves, which on, and fome Leaven. Now tofuppurate that fort of 
are green all Winter. A large Parcel of thefe hard Bump call’d a Fellon, take fome raw Wheat 
Trees have been propagated by a curious Gentleman that has been long chewed, or Wheat Flower, the 
i n England, fome of which have, in about the Yolk of an Egg, Honey, and Hog’s Greafe • heat 
Space of Thirty Years grown to a confiderable Sta- the whole together, and make a Plaifter of it to be 
ture, and ’twere to be wilh’d others would follow, applied to the Place: They do likewife apply to it 
the Example, in the Culture of it : He has raifed fome Ships Dung fteeped in Vinegar, in Cafe you 
Ibme Thoufends of them from Acorns, and tranf- have a Mind to mollifie and diffolve it. 
planted them fuccetefully, and with great Judgment: The Vngutntum Aureum for Impoftumes is, to 

And according to his Method, the Acrons lhould take Mutton Suet, new Wax, Rolin, Oyl of Ou 
be let in Loam well lifted, in Garden Pots, in jv- live, Honey, and Turpentine, the lame Quantity 
truary, and they muftbe turned out with the Earth of the one as the other • firft melt the Suet, then 
about their Roots when they are of two Years the Wax in fmall Pieces, and when both are mel- 
Growth, to tranfplant ’em afterwards at proper. Di- ted, put the Oyl, Honey, and Turpentine to the 
fiances, where they are to remain : Thefe, like fame ; ftrain the whole through a Linnen Cloth, and 
our Englijh Oak, are tap-rooted, and therefore de- keep continually ftirring it till it be cold. This 
light in deep Soil; they profper in moift Land, ra- Oinment draws, cleanfes, and brings on the Flclh; 
ther on a Plain, than hilly Ground : Great Care See Abfcefs y Tumour s y &c. , , 

ought to be taken not to injure their Tap-Roots, INCH, a long Meafure ; three Barley Corns 
which are always anfwerable to die leading Shoot on make one Inch, and twelve Inches a Foot, 
the Top of the Tree ; it’s therefore reafonable to INCLOSURES; a Term in Husbandry relating 
believe, that a Plant by lofing the downright R oot, to Lands that are fenced in, in Oppofition to Cham- 
is alio in Danger of lofing the Top-Shoot, which pion Grounds that are open : They ^re of great 
is fed from it: Andtho* a Tree may ftrike a frelh Advantage to the Land, for a good tall Hedge-row 
Root after Amputation of this leading Root, yet keeps it warm, and defends and ihelters it from the 
Experience (hews, that the Sap will then pulh forth violent and nipping Winds that generally deffroy 
Branches in the Sides of the Stem, and difcontinuc and nip much of the Com, Pulfe, or whatever 
its upright Growth. This Tree may be fell’d like grows in the open Field, or Champion Grounds* 
other Oak, for the Sake of its Bark ; the Acrons and preferves it alfo from thefe drying and Icorch- 
&re good Food for Deer and Fowl, which greatly de- ing Winds more frequent in hot and dry Springs: 
light in the Shelter of thefe Trees. It very much preferves that Fertility and Ricjinefy 

This Tree is pot only valuable for Timber, but the Land is either naturally fubjedt to, or that is 

S pent Ufe might alfo be made of it in Gardens;' added by the diligent Care and Expence of the Hus 4 
bme have made Pyramid Plants,of ir near 30 Foot baqdman ; it’s a Means to furniih the Owners thcre- 
high ; there are Hedges growing of it in England ■ of with a greater Burden of Corn, Pulfe, and what-* 
of above that Height, which have been lown Dut a ever is fown therein. 

few Years ago: Such Shelter would be much more Again, when it is laid down for Pafturej it 
preferable than the Dutch Elm, or Horn-Beam for yields much more Grals than the open Field Land, 
thepreferving of Orange-Trees from the Sun and and the Hedges being well planted with Trees, 
Blafts, and might be made ufe of to defend our afford Shadow and Shelter for the Cattle, both in 
Fruit-trees from the Blights which too frequently Summer and Winter, which elfewould deftroy more 
attend the North-Eafl Winds of the Spring: The with their Feet, than they would eat with their 
Cork-tree mull be propagated after the fame Man- Mouths; and affords the induftrious Husbandman 
ner, and is much like it. Plenty of Provifion for the Maintenance of Flre- 

1 MPALED ; a Term in Heraldry , fignifying boot, Plough-boot, and Cart-boot ; yea, and iF 
when die Coats of a Mail and his Wife, who is not carefully planted and preferv*d,lupply him withTim- 
an Heirefi, are bom in the feme Efcutcheon; they ber, Maft for Swine, and Fruit for Cyder. , 
muftbe raarlhalled in Fahy the Husband’s on the Inclofures are certainly a good Remedy again# 
Right Side, and the Wife’s on the Left; and this Beggery, the poor being empo|d by the continual 
the Heralds call Baron and Femme y two Coats im- Labour bellowed upon them, which is doubly re- 
faled. * paid by the fruitful Crop tlipy annually yield; and 

If a Man has had two Wives, he may impale his ;they generally maintain treble the Number of In- 
Coat in the Middle between theirs - and if he has habitants, or more, than the Giompion Ground. 

✓ Bbbb Neither 
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Neither arc Inclofures fubjeS to feveral grand In- have their Pile's or Hienfes ftopt; fo are Children, 
conveniencies that attend the Common-field or O- who have eaten too much, whole Stomachs being 
pen Land ; for fuch being dow’d with Com, are fill’d with many Crudities, (ends forth Fumes 
fubjefl to be fpoil'd by Cattle that ftray out of the which oppreis the Midriff and Lungs, from whence 
Commons and High-ways that are adjacent to them, they are convey’d to the Throat, and fo on to the 


and the Tenants or Owners of feveral Parts or 
Portions therein, are bound to keep Time as well 
in Sowing as Reaping, or te let theirPart lye Walie, 
left the Com be fpoil’d. ' 


Now, to hinder theft cold and grols Vapours 
from flopping the Conveyances of the Spirits, and 
lb caufe cruel and fital Diftempers ; you mull begin 


Moreover, the Differences and the Profits thereof to moderate your Palfions, to Walk, or ufe fome 
are plainly to be difcem’d by the feveral inclos'd Exercife after Dinner, to ufe either Rofa Solis, 

Parcels of Lands that have formerly been taken out claret Water, which is a fort of Cherry Brandy* 

of the Field-Land or Common, and how much fugred Anife, Conferve of Marigold Flowers, of' 

they do excel the other in every Refpefl, though of Fennel or Cinnamon : the party may alfo chew 


the lame Soil, and only an Hedge between, and 
what a yearly Value they bear above them : As alfo, 
by the great Quantities of Lands, which in our 

_ i _ _ l •_3 * __J 


fome Rubarb Fading, and now and then after Din¬ 
ner, half a Dram of it. 

Befides thefe little Remedies, you muft take away 


own Times, have lain open and in Common, and of fome Blood, and that in Proportion as the Party 
little Value j yet when inclos’d, till’d and well or- lias more or lefs of it 3 Gliders maybe taken by 
der d, have prov’d excellent good, and fuddenly re- Intervals, and purge either with double Catholicon, 
paid the prefent great Expence incident to Inclo- ; Syrup of Rofes, Rhubarb, or Caffia; a Vomit 


paid the prefent great Expence incident to Inclo- 
fares 3 winch neither the Popular, but very infuffi- 
cient Argument, of its contributing to the Ruin 
of die Poor, nor the feveral Interefts of Proprie¬ 


tors, nor yet Hi] 


that frequently go ever o- xately. 


may be given, if you perceive thefe Vapours pro¬ 
ceed from the Stomach. You muft keep to a Diet, 
and efpecially eat light Suppers, and drink mode-* 


pen Lands, fhould be any Impediment to 3 no, nor 
the Unthrivingnefe of Trees upon this Occafion, 
but rather great Diligence lhould be ufed to plant 
fiich Trees, and iniuch a Manner for the Purpofe, 
as might be proper to fucceed well. For which, 
See Quickfence . 

Its further obfervable of moft Sorts of Lands, 
that by how much the fmaller the Inclofures or 
Crofts are, the greater yearly Value they bear, and 
the better Burden of Com and Grafs, and more 
Flouriihing Trees they yield ; and the larger the 
Fields or Inclofures are, the more they refemble 
the Common Fields or Plains, and are moft fubjefl: 
to the like Inconveniencies; and generally fpeaking, 
it is found, that a Farm divided into many Severals 
or Inclofaresy yields a greater Rent than if the 
feme were but in few. However, it muft be ob- 
ferv d, that too many Hedges and Banks in rich 


As to Children, you muft regulate em in their 
Eating, and once or twice a Week you may give 
em ten or a Dozen Grains of Rhubarb in Powder, 
with a very little Anife in their Pap, or elfe in an 
Egg a Spoonful of White-wine, or with fome fmaU 
Quantity of Sweetmeats 3 you knuft hinder them to 
fleep prefently after Dinner or Supper : If this Di- 
ftemper proceeds from Worms, you may let 'em eat 
fome Orange-peel, p?eferved, or the Conferve of 
wild Mint. 

Thofe who are fubjefl to the Incuhesj may hang 
to tbeir Necks the Root of an Afh-Tree, a fire 
Stone or Coral. 

If after a Fit of this Diftemper is over, the Par- 

? is feized with a Palpitation of the Heart, with 
ear and difmayed Spirit of Mind, and that the 
whole Body trembles, and this accompanied with 
cold Sweats at the Stomach and Head, they are as 


Water’d Meadows wafte much Land, and by their fo many mortal Sypmtoms to the Patient. 
Shaddow injure the* Grafs, and alfo by Dripping ; INDENTED; a Term in Heraldry, 
for that needs no Shelter, Grafs abiding any Wea- Out-Line of a Bordure, Ordinary, g 5 r. 
ther ; And in Cafe the cold Spring keeps it back. Form of the Teeth of a Saw: Thus, 
it fea^s no Drought, but has Water and Heat fuf- 

ficient to bring it forward; unlefi fuch improving ] l A A A A A 

aguatick Plants be planted, whofe Shrouds ihall in \/\/\/\/\/\ 

value exceed theGrafi they fpoil; which may well V V V V Y V 

be done in Rows, and on the Edges of the Banks, 

gr. and will amount to a confiderable Improve- INDIAN-CHESNOT. See Che 
ment, if the right Kinds are chofen. See Fence. Horft-Cbefnut . 

INCORDING: See Rupture . INDIGESTION ; a Difficulty of 

INCUBUS, Nightmare j or Hag 3 a light Ob- ones V ifluals 3 they call it alfo the Crudity c 
ftruflion of the Organs of the Animal Faculty, mach; Coftion is a Perfeftion of die nati 


when the 
is in the 


INDIAN-CHES NUT. See Chefaut and 
Horft-Cbefnut . 

INDIGESTION ; a Difficulty of Digefting 
ones V ifluals 3 they call it alfo the Crudity of the Stoj 
mach; Coftion is a Perfeftion of die natural Heat 


caus’d by a thick, cold and crude Vapour 3 which and oppofite to Indigeftion. 
happens in your Sleep in the Night, and opprefles Indigeftion proceeds either from an internal or 
you in fuch a Manner, that you can neither ftir nor external Caufe 5 the internal proceeds either from 
foeak : The Judgment is not loft, but only ftupi- an Intemperature that is too Hot, or too Cold and 
fyd, and as it were numbed and quite aftoniih’d, Moifture, or too much Drynefs. It may alfoarife 


fytle Exercife, who feed upon grofs Food, who | 


from a Pblegtnun y Ere) 


as well as the Underftanding and Imagination : from a Pblegntun y Erefypelas, Edema y TiScbirrus 
Moft People fancy that it is fome Perfbn or fome and an Ahfcejs y or from toe Weaknefs of the Sto- 
Spirit that Torments them. mach itfeff. 

This Diftemper generally befals thofe who ap- The External proceeds from all forts of Accidents, 

ply thtmfelves much to Study, or to Labour that whether from-eating or drinking irregularly, lncon- 
dogs the Spirits, or that fleep upon their Backs, tinence and a hundred Things more that might 
or that eat too much and more than they have na- be fuggefled if there were Occafion., 
tural Heat to digeft. Thofe likewife are liable to There are Symptoms of feveral forts of Indi~ 
be troubled with it who drink to Excefs, and ufe geft ion: If Indigeftion proceeds from Heat, you 
fytle Exercife, who feed upon grofs Food, who will feel an Heuvinels in your Stomach, and yout 
* J Mouth 
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Mouth will, be bitter and fait, your Appetite toft, I rup, of wliich give him two Spoonfuls in (lie Day- 
aiid you will be more intent upon Drinking than | time. 

bating, you *vill have Belchings without ceafing, I Apply to his Stomach a Plaifter of Melitot; or 
and they will fmell of Burnings or Smoak. Fomentations of Wormwood, Cammoraife, Roles, 

If it proceeds from a cold and moift Intempera- Mallows, Fenugreek, Maftick, Fennel and Frankin? 
ivre , the Symptoms are quite oppofice. . . fence ; and in Cafe jhe Impoftume be Schirrous, 

If from Drynefi, it will fucceed Fatigues, make ufe of a Diaehiion Plaifter with the Gums. 
Watching, FalUng, Vocation, Sorrow, immodc- INESCUTCHEON, a Term in Heraldry ; 
rate Exercifes and. Old Age. • fignifying Escutcheons , containing One fifth of die 

If from the whole Region of the Belly, the fame Field ; and is born with it as an Ordinary, thus : 

will be flretch’d, lean, rough and lank. _ ,, 

. If from an Impoftume or an Abfeeft.; you will •. *, • - •. • ■ He bears Ermine, an Inef- 
have. Pricking Pains, a Fever and Naufeatings. ' - 1 ^1 tutebeon* 

The IndigeJiion which proceeds from a cold A* # I *1 his is alfo, call’d an Efcut* 

Caufe, is worfe than that which tomes from a hot A I cheon of -tretenee j which is 

One. . J born when a Man marries an 

Ail Crudities of the Stomach, threaten either the • 1*^9 Heirefs: For then he bears her 

Itch, Dropfy, or Epilepfies and an hundred Diitcm- Coat of Arms on an Inefcutcbe- 

pers more. ' ▼ , on ? or Efcutcbeon of Pretence, 

After you have recover’d of forae Sicknefs, if in the Middle of his own Coat, 
your Belchings be fewer, you will generally relapfe : INFIRMITIES of Trees ; Cafealties and Difr 
When thofe Belchings are frequent and bitter, they cafes that (poll Trees, and affe& the feveral parts 
often bring a Fever. of them, and wh^t ought to be carefully look'd a& 

When me Dig'ftion is retarded by the Weak- ter by thofe who have them, and have a Mind to 
nefs of the parts themfelves ; you muft help it both preferve them. 

inwardly and outwardly, by applying fomerhing that I. .Weeds y of which fuch as can be eradicated* 
is endued with a temperate Heat, as a Swan riluft be diligently pluck’d yp by the Hands, after 
Skin, LambSkin or the like; the Patient fliould Rain ; efpecially vyhile the Trees are young, and 
likewife hold feme little Dog in his Hand.; but not able to over-drop them; but for the ftronger 
never Cats, for they will make him Confumptive: Weeds , they muft be extirpated with the Howe,* 
He muft inwardly be fed with Light Viftuals, let Spade, or other Inftrument, by fo much as they are vc- 
him in the Day Time take a little Conferve of Ro ry prejudicial to the Trees in robbing them of their 
fes; after Meals diink half a Glafsof the Deco&i- Nutriment, and choaking thofe diat are young, 
on of Galanga, Cummin, ajidAramcos, walk before 2. Suckers ; they thould be cutoff cbfe to the 
Dinner and Supper, and fleep a lirtle afeer; or let place they put out from, and the Earth opened* 
him drink feme old Wine with Moderation, and that you rriay come well at them ; and if you find 
always rife from Table with an Appetite. they are rooted, you may fee the/n again. .But they 

When a Loqfeneis accompanies this IndigeJiion^ fay Trees grafted upon them are more apt to pro¬ 
be muft ufeRuoarb half dry'din a Pan, or a little duce Suckers , than other Trees, 
of the Powder of Male Frankinfenle in the Yolk 3. Over-mucb^wet • a frequent Prejudice to 
of an Egg, and let him put a red Hod Iron into Trees, efpecially fuch a$ require drier Ground ; 
hit Drink- .If his Diftempcr be attended with this is to be help’d by Drain s y and if a Drip frets 
Third and (linking Belchings, which arc Sign$ of the Body of the Tree by the Head, which will 
a great and unufual Heat, let him drink Lemo- certainly decay it, the place muft firft be cut 
aade, the Syrup of Cherries, Ycijuice, Goofeber- finooth, and . to cover the Wound, apply to it feme 
lies and Pomegranates; and ufe aJItde Coral Pow- Loam or Clay, mix’d with Horfe-dung ; wliich 
der in Broths. muft be kept to it, 'till a new Bark fucceeds. 

Let him be entirely kept from the ufe of Wine, 4. Bark-Bound ; in which Cafe, flit from the 
and drink Nothing but the common Tiffanes, with Top to the Bottom through the Bark y m.Februa^ , 
wliich he jhall mix fome of the Syrups above-nam- ry or March ; which indeed, will do Good to mofl 
cd : And, thofe who can ufe Bathing, may do it be- trees, but Hurt to none; and if the Gaping be 
fore Meals. much, you may fill the Rift with Cow-dung : 

. If an IndigeJiion proceeds from an hot Impof- The cutting off feme Branches is alfo profitable, 
tume, the Party muft be bled according to his efpecially fuch as are any ways Blafted or Lightning- 
Strength ; he may often ufe the limpie Syrup of Struck; and fb is Digging about the Tree, the 
Succory beaten in the Emulfions of the four cold Diftemper being many times occafion’d from the 
Seeds, and let him be purged with the Pith of Caf Baking of the Earth about the Stem. 
fia> fteep’d in Barley-water; apply to his Stomach 5. The Teredo and CoJJi; thefe and other Worms 
Fomentations of Mallows, Lettuce, Smallage and lying between the Body and the Bark, ,Poifon the 
Succory, wherein two Ounces of Barley Flower Paflageof the Sap, to the grear Prejudice of the 
has been boiled together, with an ounce of Pro- ‘Trees; but the Holes where thefe Vermin lye being 
Yence Rofes, half an ounce of Maftick, and three found out, you are to open them, and make a 
ounces of Goofe or Hens-greafe. fmall Slit from' the Bottom of them, to let any 

Jf it proceeds from an Impoftume arifing from a Moifture,- that may fall in, run out, and the place 
cold Caufe, the following Syrup will be of ufe. muft be done over with Loam. 

Take Wormwood, Fennel Leaves, Maiden-hair 6 . Me a fits ; a Diftemper that often infects 
and Hyflop, of cach two ounces ; of Maftick, Trees, efpecially Fruit-bearers, by burning and 
Male-frankinfence, Spikenard and Provence Rofes, fcorchitig them with thd .Sun in great Droughts : 
cf each ail ounce ; boil the whole together in three This is commonly fuccceded by Louftnefs , which is 
Choppings of Water ’till half of it is wafted; add cur’d by boring a Hole into the principal Root, 
thereto half a found of Rofe Sugar, and as much pouring in a Quantity of Brandy and hopping up 
Sirtiar, and fuffer it afterwards to diflolve ii - rheSy- the Orifice with a I in of the feme Wood. ^ 
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7• Excorthaiion and Bark-Baring ; in which 
Cafe, the Trees may be preferv’d by nourilhing np 
a Shoot from the Foot or below the ftrippd place 
and cutring the Body of the Tree Hoping off, a little 
above the Shoot; which will quickly hoi and make 
it become cover'd with Bark like a Tree new grafted; 
and if you coyer the Top with Clay and Horfe- 
dung, in-the feme manner as you do a Graft, , it 
will help to heal the fooner. 

8. Deer, Coneys, arid Hares; Animals, which 
by barking of Trees often do them much Milchicf; 
and many Times quite deilroy them. If you would 
preferve them from Deer, fence them with Pales ; 
but in order to feve them from Coneys and Hares, 
Mr. Evelyn propofes to anoint them with human 
Ordure, temper'd with a little Water or Urine, 
and lightly bruih’d over, and this to be renew'd af¬ 
ter every Rain, or the Iprinkling of Tanners Li¬ 
quor on them, which they ufe for drefling their 
Hides : You may alfo tye Thumb-bands of Hay or 
Straw round them, as far as they can reach. 
Some there are who ufe Tar and Lime for this End, 
but that will bind the Bark, and make % ic fo hard 
that the Tree will not thrive. | 

Q. Mofs; an Inconvenience that may be fcrap’d j 
off with feme convenient wooden Inftrument, that 
may not hurt the Bark, or with a Hair Cloth af-1 
ter foaking Rain; you may confult the Article Mofs: 
But the beft and fureft Way is to take away the 
Caufe ; that is, the well draining the Land from all 
fuperfluous Water, and by preventing it, in the firft 
Planting of yourl rees, by not fetting them too deep. 

Mofs growing on Trees is of feveral Sorts : Cold 
and moift Ground produces a long ihaggy Mofs : 
And dry Ground a ihort thick Mofs. If the A/©/} 
is much and long, even fo as to Another the Branch- 


the Roots many time will bring them up; but if 
not, take feme of the loofe Earth, out of the Hole 
that the Tree has made, and cutting off feme of 
the {haggling Roots that hinder it from failing back, 
you may ealily relieve them. 

12. Cankers; Evils caufed by feme Stroak or 
Galling, or by hot burning ftony Land : They 
rauft.be cut out to the Quick, and the Scare empla- 
ftred with Tar mingled with Oil, and a Loam thin 
fpread over that, or elfe with Clay and Horfe-dung : 
But the beftCu^e is Hogs-dung alone,bound to it with 
a Rag: Or lay Allies, Nettles, or feme Fern to the 
Roots: But if the Canker be in a Bough, cut it ofl^ 
if a large Bough at feme Diftance from the Body of 
the Tree ; but if a finall one cut it clofe to it ; 
But for over-hafty ftony Land, you jnuft cool the 
Mould about the Roots, with Pond-mud and Cow- 
dung. And for Fruit-trees, the beft way to raife 
them on fuch Lands, is to graft them on Crab¬ 
trees, in the feme Mould. 

13. Hollownefs ; a Diftemper contra&ed by the 
ignorant and carelefs Lopping of Trees ; fo that the 
Wet is fuffer’d to fall perpendicularly upon any part 
of them, efpccially the Heads. In this Cafe, if 
there is fufficient found Wood, cut it to the Quick, 
clofe to the Body, fo as to make it as hoping as you 
can, that the Wet may fall from it ; and cap the 
hollow part with a Tarpaulin, or fill it with good 
iiiff Loam, Horfe-dung and fine Hay, mix'd toge¬ 
ther. This is one of the worft Evils belonging to 
Trees ; and what all fofc Woods are very liable to, 
if lopped, efpocially Elm; which is much better to 
be ihred up, the fide Boughs whereof will yield a 
conftant Lop, and the Bodies.afterwards be good 
Timber; whereas when Lopped they foon decay 
and periih : Though many rimes a Spire Elm will 


cs; it may in iuch Cafes, do well to prune off begin to grow Hollow at the Bottom, wheu any of 
the greateft part of the Branches, and to mofe the its Roots happen to perilh: But the Unthriftinefe 
the reft, or to take off all the Head, and the Tree of its Branches will quickly difcover it. 
will ihoot, and as it were become young again : 14. Hornets and Waffs ; Animals that do much 

And if your Plantation be thick planted^ which Mifehief to Trees, by breeding in them ; they may 
in cold Ground will Occalion Mofs , you are to be deftroy'd by fuming their Cells in die Night, 
mend that Faulr, by taking away feme of the Trees; with Brimftone ; or by flopping up their Holes with 
fo that the Sun and Air may have an Opportunity Tar and Goofe-dung. See Waffs, &c. 
to warm and comfort your Trees ; but if it proceeds 15. Earvngs and Snails : They feldam indeed 
from dry Ground, you may open it and lay Mud up- infed TirabcMirces, but are very prejudicial to 
on it, which will both cool it, and fometimes pre- Fruits, and fo likewife are Pifmires, Caterpillars, 
vent the falling of Fruit and its being Worm-eaten, Moles, Mice, See. which See under their reipe£Hve 
which is what is incident to dry Grounds. See Heads.Nay, Moles, Mice and Pifmires caufe the 
Mofs. jaundice in Trees, which is known by the difco-i 

10. Ivy, Briony, Honey-Suckles, and other lour of their Leaves and Buds; ' for whiefy See 

Climbers, muft be dug up, left they fhould fpoil your Jaundice in Trees. > 

Trees by pinching and making them crooked. 16. Eh fed Paris, in Trees are to be cut away to 

11. Wind-Shock; a Bruife and Shiver, through- the Quick ; and to prevent it in the Blolloms, 
out the Tree, but not always Viflible; twilling finoak 'em in fufpicious Weather by burning moift 
the Warp from Smooth-Renting, being occafion’d by Straw, or the fuperfluous Cuttings of Aromatick 
High-winds, and perhaps by Subtil Lightnings : Herbs, as Rofemary, Lavender, Juniper, Sc. 

Thofe Trees being moll in danger of it, whole 17. Rooks ; they do great Prejudices to Trees, 

' Boughs grow more out on the one fide than the 0- by cropping off the Tops of old ones, and by 
beft Prevention is Shelter, choice of lighting on young ones, whofe weight breaks the 


place for the Plantation, and frequent lhredding up, 
while Young. 

Prof ration, another Mifchief often occafion'd 
by Winds as well as Twilling ; which Proflration, 


Tender Branches, and often Ipoils their Tops : : 
They alfo deftroy Seedlings where they breed, and 
their Dung breeds Nettles and Weeds. 

We fhall add but one Thing more under this 


though it cannot properly be call’d an Infirmity of Head, and that is concerning Wounds of any Sorts, 
the Tree: vet the Winds are manv times a nrinci- that the beft Thing! to heal them in a Tree, is to 


the Tree; yet the Winds are many times a princi¬ 
pal Caufe of rendring them imfirm ; for which, 


that the beft Thing to heal them in a Tree, is to 
take refin’d Tallow, which you are to mix with a 


there is no better Remedy than what is already pro- little Loam and Horfe-dung newly made, and $pply 


pofed. But in Cafe any Trees (hould chance to be 
blown down, which you defire to Preferve or re- 


the Stuff You mull alfo confider, that it is very 
hard to cure any Wound in a Tree made in the 


blown down, which you defire to Preferve or re- hard to cure any Wound in a Tree ma 
drefs, be not over hafty to remove them, but cut off Winter. See Difeafes of Trees and Fruit, 
their Heads, and let thorn lye, and the weight of 
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INK, a fort of Liquid prepar'd to write with ; 
for which take faall Galls, bruife them but not fmall, 
and then put them into a Linnen Cloth" loofely eyed, 
which infufe for four and twenty Hours in twelve 
ounces of Water, then boil the Infufion ’till a 
third Part of it be confum’d; after which, put into it 
four ounces of Romm Vitriol well pulveriz’d, and 
half an Ounce of Gum Arabick ; which you have 
diffolved in Vinegar, 

INOCULATION, a Kind of Grafting, by the 
Infertion of the Bud of one Kind of Fruir-tree into 
the Bark of another, fb as to make different Kinds 
of Fruits grow on the lame Tree, and the lame 
common Sap fupply them all. Some prefer the 
Way of Inoculating before any of thole of Grafting, 
and it differs from the other Ways, in that it is per¬ 
form’d when the Sap is at the fbllcft in the Summer, 
whereas the other forts of Grafting are before the 
Sap afeends, or at leaft in any great Quantity. A- 
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bowing upon it will infallibly be deftroy'd - but if' 
the Mercury reaches the Pith, the Tree will be 
endangered. ’ 

KSF OMMON1NG * Common. 

\ JNTERFERING ; a Difeafe to which Horfes 
are fubjeft, and comes- feveral Ways ; it's fome- 
nmes hereditary, and at other times happens by 
fome Strffnefs ui the Pace, or by evil and over-broad 
lhoemg, which makes him go fo narrow behind 
with his hinder Feet, that he frets one Foot aeainft 
another, fo that there grows hard mattery Scabs 

which are fo fore that they make him go lame: the 

of S theSs hlS ^ G0inS, ^ ** vilibIe Appearanci 

pJ!£?K re P r 5[ cribed amongftus, is, to take three 
rcurtot Shecps-Dung newly made, and one Part of 
Rye or Wheat Flower, which muft be dried, and 
mued weU with the Sheeps-Dung, kneading it to a 
Fafle, and make it into a Cake, and bake it, which 


gam, by tins way of moctiatmg, feveral Sorts of you muft apply warm to the Place, and it will heal 
Friars and Treesmay be prepared and meliorated ; it very well ;' or elfe anoint it with Turpentine and 
which by grafting cannot be done, asthe Africock, Verdigreafe mixed together and finely powder’d- 
Peach and Nettarme , which rarely thrive any both being alfo good for a gall’d Back ' ’ 

other Way, becaufe few Stocks can feed the Graft INTERMESSES, CourTes fer on 'rho T-.W. u. 


other Way, bccaufe few Stocks can feed the Graft 
with Sap fo early in the Spring as the Graft re¬ 
quires ; which makes it frufftate your Expe&ation, 
tut being rightly inoculated in the Fulnefs of the 
Sap, rarely tails. 

The Stocks on which you are to inoculate , are c- 
folly of the lame Kind with thole of Grafting. 

• 1 he Time generally imploved for this Work, is 
from Midsummer td the Middle of July , and 
when the Sap is mod in the-Scock you may inoculate 
fome Trees, in fome Places, and, in lorae Years, 
from Mid- May to Mid-Augufl ; and as to the 
Time of* the Day, the Evening of a fair Day in a 
dry Seafon is the bell ; for if Rain falls on the 


INTER MESSES, Courfes fet on the Table be¬ 
tween other Dilhes. 

INTERMITTING FEVER, Sec Ante. 
INTERSOILING ; a Term' in Agriculture, 
bgnixymg the laying of one Kind of Soil or Earth up! 

° n ,v!?' be 5 X as Cla y a,ld Sand > Sand and Earth, 

[ INVECTED ; a Term ill Heraldry, fianify- 
mg direflly contrary to Evgrailed, whi-.h See. 

JOCKEY, otherwife call’d a Horfe-Courjer • 
one that brings Horfes into Cafe, and covers their 
• i jl y° cke P- are generally a fort of Men, 
wickedly dexterous in their Way td impofe upon 
others; and therefore all Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
and others, cannot be too Cautious, and too muih 
upon the Guard againll <hem. 

JONQUlt f a Sort of NarciJJhs , of which 
mere are feveral Kinds, ancf to diftinguiih' this 
Flant from other Flowers of the fame Species' 


Beds before they have Takcft, it wiB deftroy mofitf ag^feT^ ' ro ° mU ^ 

- , J)L i . • 7. , JONQUlt f a Sort of NarciJJhs, of which 

• rhe Buds yqu intend to inoculate, Ihould be there are feveral Kinds, ancf to difthiguilh thi* 
neither too young nor too tender, nor yet too old; Plant, from other Flowers of the fame Specie/ 
but young ones ate beft. The Africock Buds are it’s call’d Narcijfus Juncifoitus, or limply, fund- 
ready foonel^ and muft be taken from ftrong and fohus. That which is call'd the Great Jonquil is 
well grown Shoots of the fame Year and from the a Flower from whofe Bulb arife two or three Leave* 
firongeft and biggeft Ends of the feme Shoot If abouta Foot high ; they are very narrow, pointed* 
Buds be not at Hand, the Stalks containing them- hollow, and of a green Herb^Colourjone Stem thoow 
may becanydm^yMiles, and kept two or three up from the Midft of thefe Leaves or more, if 
Days, if wrapt m fteih and moift Leaves and Graft, die Root has any Suckers; which ufually are fihall 

**«**,' 


little wither'd, lay the Stalks for two dr three Hours 
in cold Water, and that if any Thing, will re¬ 
vive them and- make them come dean off the 
Branches, you may in Inoculating bind two or three 
Buds on & Stock. As tor the Operations of lna- 


rrom a third Part upwards grow, feveral Flowers, 
rang d one over another, confifting of five or 
Leaves* all of them curling and of a yellow Cq^ 


^uds on x Stock. As lor the Operations of lna- ^Another is known by the Name of the Spanifc 
as* well as Grafting. See die Article Jonquil , which has a narrower Leaf than the for- 


Grafting. ~ 

INSATIABLE APPETITE* See Appetite. 

INSECT; a Name given to certain final] Ani- 
mak thought till now to be very imperfect ,* there are 
indeed an infinite N®nbe* of Infers, which feed 
upon other Animals, or upon Trees ; the Country 


mer, but hollow like that. It fburiihes iii thc 
Spring, hit bears no Flowers. 

little Single Jonquil has the moft Leaver 
and fhoots out its Stalks m Number proportionable 
to that of its Bulbs, along which grow feveral round 
Flowers, either pointed, joined, or feparated one 


Devourm, and we have ndt hitherto been able to agreeable Smell, like to that of a jeffvnin ' 
find out any natural Remedy againll this general Amongft the Variety of Jonquils, there are 
Deviation; careful pruning as foon as you perceive three forts which differ from thefe, both inCc- 
rhem invade the young Shoots will indeed help; o- lour and Smell, viz. . 

JhoIp 1 ' °*,EhTt^\ ° f n hC ^ C In J fcfts ’ ^ L The Linle ?°T n A bcarin g a very narrow Leaf 

a Hole with a fmaU Gimblet, Hoping downwards that creeps upon the Ground; the Bulb is foiw, and 

through the Bark, fo as to reach the Wood of the fhoots forth feveral Stems • having feveral final! ir- 
ire*, and pouriiigmtoit about half an Ounce, or regular white Flowers of’ no fincll at all growing 
niorc, of Quickfilver, according to the Bignefe of oil the Tops oi them, 
the Tree, and flopping it up, the Infers th$n liar- • : " 

^ The 
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The' Autumn Jonquil Ihoots out its Stem, be¬ 
fore it bears any Leaves, and ufually produces two 
or three white Flowers, that fmell a little ; it floii- 
rilhes in the Autumn, and yet it is not fo much 
efteem’d. 

The Great Jonquil is known likeivife from the 

• _r»_ _i _ _i• \a 


by the Colour, which is white. 

The Pale Jonquil has a curl’d Leaf, and a Co¬ 
lour between yellow and white, fomething like 
Brimftone, its Bulb is white and round, having 
a brownifh Coat3 from whence in the Month of 
April fprings a Stem, bearing three or four Flow¬ 
ers of the Colour before-mention’d. 

Jonquils may be multiply’d by Seed, but 
more properly by their Bulbs 3 a pretty fubftan- 
tial Soil i$ what fhey require, however it mult 
Hot be too Fat j but fuch an one as is requifite 
in a Kitchen-Garden. This Plant is of a very 
delicate Conllitution ; for which Reafon, it canr 
not thrive in too hot a Soil. 

They ufually plant them in the Borders of Walks 
or other Parts of the Garden, in the fame Man¬ 
ner as the Narcijfus 3 that is, they muft be careful¬ 
ly fet in the Ground four Inches deep, and in* 
Drills drawn by a Line, and at the lame Difiance 
from one another. However, it muft be obferv’d 
that the Dttle-Rujh Jonquil, the yellow , the 
white and pale Flower, with the little curl d Leaf , 
are better in Pots ; becaufe they are ealier re¬ 
mov’d out of the Sun, when it grows too hot 3 
which would otherwife prove prejudicial to them. 

The Altunin Jonquil thrives very well in the 
open Gtound, but it muft be fet above three Inch¬ 
es deep and two afunder. Great Care ought to be 
taken of it during the exceflivq Heat of the Sum¬ 
mer ; and whenever thg Ground & which the 
Jonquils grow, issobferved to be dry, you muft 
Be lure to water it. 

Jonquils are never taken out of the Ground, but 
in Order to retrench their little Roots, which when 
done, they are immediately to be put in again ; 
For the Suckers are lo apt to be fpoil’d, that die 
leaft Air will prove prejudicial to them ; though 
they may be kept for a ihort Time, in Boxes filfd 
with wet Mofs 3 and this Care muft be taken of 
them, when they are to be fent afar off. 

This being rather a fuller Defcription of the 
feveral Sorts of Jonquils and the Culture of them, 
than what M. Chomel gives ; there remains No¬ 
thing to be added, but that he fays, the Jonquil 
is of no ufe in Phyfick j tho’ Diofcorides will 
have ir, that its Roots eaten or taken in a De¬ 
coction will give a Man a Vomit, and that they 
are good for the Difeafes of the Bladder. 

IRIS 3 fo call’d from if/*, deriyed from $/fQ-, 
frcedico, becaufe when the Iris or Rainbow ap- 

r tars, it is commonly a Prefage of Rain, is a Plant, 
mean, of the bulbous Sort, deferibed to lhoot forth 
from its Bulb, at firft long broad Leaves, fofc and of 
• a pale Green; in the Middle of which grows a 
Stalk, which at the End of it bears a Angle leav’d 
Flower divided into fix Parts, three above and as 
many below 3 and in the Middle of this Flower 
there grows a Chive of three Leaves arch’d 3 
its Cup turns to an oblong Fruit, opening at 
Top on three Sides, and divided into as many 
Cells, containing Seed, fome flat and fome round. 

There are feveral Sorts of Iris's, thole that 
are bulbous and tliofe that are not 3 the one has 
broad Leaves and the other narrow 3 the one has 


an Odour, and the other none 3 fome are great 
and others little ; their Flowers are either white 
or yellow, or red, or of an aihcolour. The Num¬ 
ber of Iris's is fo great that one can fcarcc tell 
them : We therefore confine ourfelvcs to the Bul¬ 
bous ones chiefly, of which there are two Sorts, 
the one has great Leaves and the other little : Un¬ 
der the Denomination of the great leav’d bulbous 
Iris's, come the fhort Stem’d Iris's, of a red Co¬ 
lour ; there are alfo fome of a Blue and fome of 
a White Colour of this Sort. 

The Iris, whofe Stem bears almoft from Top 
to Bottom, brliigs forth a blue Flower 3 there is 
another Sort or them that bears 9 red Flower* 
and another a whicilh, this laft is of an Eolith 
Growth. • * J 

Among!! the little leav*d bulbous Iris’s, there 
is one of feveral Colours, which may be call’d 
the favourite of Nature, fo much Pleafure fhe takes 
in forming it* another there is of the fame Kind 
and of feveral Colours alfo, which differs from 
the firft, in that it is more Branchy 3 this Iris 
bears two or three Flowers, and fometimes more. 

There is the great yellow Iris that has no 
Smell, no more than another of die feme Colour, 
which is lefs 3 there are alfo Iris's of a blue Co¬ 
lour, others of a red, and others of a red and vio¬ 
let, all of this Sort. 

There is ftill another Kind, call’d the Tuberofe 
Iris, it blows earlier than the other, and is of a 
deep Green Colour ; befides there are other Iris's, 
which take their Name from the Places of their 
Origin. As, 

Of the great leav’d bulbous Iris. 

The Portuguese Iris, ’tis Double and finells 
fweer. 

The Florence Iris , Double and white. 

The Foreign Iris , and that of Calcedon , bears 
broad White Flowers, a little upon the brown* 

The Confiantinople Iris is double. 

The Per ft an Iris, whole Colour is a little up¬ 
on the blue. 

The great Damascus Iris is blue* 

The Red Iris. 

The German Iris, white. 

M. Chomel, mentions the Sufa Iris, but fays it 
is rare, that it loves Warmth, and a pretty good 
Soil, but that moift Places will kill it 3 that it i» 
replanted a little after it has bore its Flower^ 
that it mult be taken up with cutting or breaking 
it, and that they of this Sort muft be plained 
half a Foot afunder, and that in very cold Weather 
they will appear like a Serpent s Skin; he adds,, 
that the Per Jinn Iris abovemer#ion’d is very a- t 
greeable, that it lias a fhort and tender Stem, 
that its Leaves turn backwards and ftreaked crofs the 
Middle with a Liue of Orange and another of Vio¬ 
let Colour 3 that it flourifhes in the Winter, and 
produces no more than fix or. feven Flowers ; that 
the Andalufta Iris , blooms Ukewife in the Middle 
of the Winter, aud has a dozen or fifteen Flowers 
with fmall Pedicles on the top of the Stem, fome¬ 
times blue, and fometimes white. 

Having fpoke of the different forts of Iris , 
but not of all 3 for it would be endlefs: It’s proper 
to fpeak now of the Culture, of them, without 
which it is impoflible to raife thefe Plants. The 
Iris's are multiply*d by Seed, and by their Bulbs ; 
it’s neceflary the Seed ihould be got in July ; 
when the Gardiner thinks it’s ripe enough, he 
I muft gather it carefully, keep it ’till September and 
• 1 then fow it: for that is the proper Time. 

He 
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He muft prepare any Hat in liis Garden that Place it will fweeten the Breach of chofe who chew 
he pkafes, fpreaa Mould upon it an Inch thick, it, removes the Toothach, ;*omotes Spitting, and 
mixing with it about a third part of Garden Earth, drys away the Humidities of the Head. The 
to render the Salts the more fix^l and the leis vola- fame Root being boiled and drank in Vinegar, i*> 
til; when that is done and the Plat be well finooth- excellent againft ail Sorts of Poifons ; if you fooyf' 
*cd, let him fowthe Iris Seed in it as thin as pof- and prefs it, the Juice which comes out of ir ' 
fible, that the Bulbs may grow the finer, and the being drank, purges away melancholy Flegm, and 
Roots of thefe hiss that are not bulbous may have the watery Humours of the Dropfy; and if it be 
the more Room to flretch themfelves out: This applied to the Piles, it will give the Patient eafe.. 


Seed ihould be fown Scatteringly or in Drills drawn 
Oofs- ways by a Line ; after which it muft be 
cover'd with his Hand or with a Rake drawn gently 
over k. 

When the Gardiner fows the finell Sort, either the 
bulbous or the others, he muft fpare no Pains ne- 
cellary to make them thrive; and in four Years 
Time he may expe& Flowers from his bulbous 


If you put feme of this Root dry’d iiao .your: 
Chefts, wherein you have Cloaths or Linnen, ic 
will, befides the good Smell which it imparts to »etn^ 
preferve them trom Mochs and other Vermin y 
when it is frefh and yet green, it may be taken 
inwardly for all forts of Diforders, for it does al¬ 
ways good. 

There is a very good fort of Oyl made of the Flow* 


Roots, and in two or three Years from thofe that ers of Iris y which tor feveral Days together they ex* 
are not fo. This Flower has fbmething particular pofe in the Sun; that will make it admirably good • 
in it, chat it grows of the lame Colour the Seed for it diflolves, foftens, ripens and atfwages cold Pains; 
was of; the Iris muft be weeded well and often, it fubciilizes grofs Humours ; and is moft excellent 
’till they bear, and water'd in the Droughts. in the Difeaies of the Liver and Spleen; it is a 

The bulbous Iris requires a very light Earth, °-' ” J x ^ ^ 1 ^ 1 ' ~ 1 

and to be planted three Inches in the Ground ; 
thole that have Roots ihould be planted in a lean 
6 oil, and only two Inches deep ; the former muft 
be 1 et four Inches diftant from one another, and 
the latter at a Span's. The Sun does not agree 
with the bulbous Iris y whereas thofe that are not 


Sovereign Remedy for thofe that are fubjeft to the 
Gout; for it removes the Pain, and fupples the 
Nerves, Joints and all the other Parts of the Bo-‘ 
dy. Its a very good Thing for the Difiemper* 
which affeft the Womb, proceeding from cold Hu¬ 
mours'; it relieves thofe that am febjett to be pad 
ralitical, and brings thofe that (wound away tethem* 
felves; and finally cures the Diftempers incidetttttf 
the Ears: When you rub the aftiidled Part with iht 4 
End of Julj y and never till three Years after they I Oyl, you muft remember always to heat it, before* 


bulbous 
The 


delight very much |in it. 

Iris s are always cUfplantcd at the latter 


were planted; replant them in September, 

There are ibme Iris s which yield no Seed, 
and thofe are multiply’d by the Roots, which muft 
be flit in feveral Pieces and immediately replant¬ 
ed in the Month of March. All Iriss loot-well 
in a Parterre or any other Garden. 

When you plant bulbous Tir/Ys, be fure to take 
Care that the great Roots be well lpread, and not 
break them in difplanting, as befbrehinted. 


you ufe it, becaufe then it will have more Vertw# 
in it; and confequently, have a better and tead£ett 
Effeft. ^ " ’•’/ 

IRON ; a very hard Metal, melted with Oiffi* 
culty, and compofed of a Vicridlkk Salt, tfeicK 
Sulphur, and Earth, illy enough linked together* 
It is dug out of Mines in feveral Parts of Europe J 
and we have Iron-Ore and divers Iron Works iiV 
England^ and particularly in the Fofeft of' Dean lit 


There being certain Terras ufed in fpeakingof GloucefterJ})ire , where the v Ore is found in greta* 
bulbous /ms: It muft be underftood in the firft Abundance, differing both in Colour, Weight, ' and 
Place that thefe Iriss 9 bear nine Leaves in each Goodncfs. Thefecft, which they call their Rruji? 
Flower, and that rhe Extremities of thofe that hang (jre 9 is of a blueilh Colour, very ponderous, and 
down arc call'd, Mentons Chins , befog iomechfog full of little fliining Specks like * Grains of Silver { 


for RoundncU like Chins ; chofe that are higher 
are call’d Lavgues, Tongues , and the other three, 
which are ftrajt upright above the reft, are term a 
Etendnrdos , Standards or Veils. 

Under this Article, k may not be amife to add 
what M. Cbomel lays of that Plant, which he calls 


This affords the greateft Quantity of Iron, but be* 
ing melted alone, produces a Metal >vfsry Ihdit and 
| brittle, and therefore not fit for ootriftiofi Ufe 1 T J '* 
To remedy this Inconvenience, they make ufe 
i of another Material, which is calk AOfnder 9 aiid i* 
| nothing elfe but the Refute of the after tfed 


by the Name of kisnoftras ; that its Leaves pro- Metal has been «x$ta&ed, which being mixed #i^ 
ceed from ks Roots, are roond, channeld and the other in a due Quantity, gives- it tfet exeeflefit* 


nointed, like a Sword ; that they are two Fingers 
broad, and about t Foot and a Half long, that 
the Stem it almoft wrapt up with Leaves, which 
proceed from the Knots or Joints, and is divided 
into feveral Branches, that the Flower grows at the 
Extremities of thefe Branches, confiding of a fin- 


Temper of Toughruefs, that makes * this Itoh td be 
preferred before any that is brought from Foieigi) 

After they have proved their -Ore, their 
Work is to calcine it, which is donef 4 n Kilni, r 
much after the Falhioh of our ordinary Lifne-KHii9; 


gle Leaf open at Top and divided into five Quar- thefe they fill up to the Ton wkh< Coal and Ore, 
ters; die Out-fide of'em is alh-colourd and firatumfuptrfiratnm) until itberfiifl,‘and fdpht- 
green, but the In-fide violet and purplilh, andva- ting Fire to the ; Bottom, they it hdtti till*tfii 
negated with white Veins ; that the Seeds are al- Coal be wafted, aid then renew the Kiliife Wi^i 
mcSft round, and inclofed in an oblong Fruit that ftelh Ore and Coals, hi the lame manner as before r 
is triangular and divided into three Cells; the Root This 


is long, thick and befetwith Filaments or Fibres, 
of a fiveet Smell, full of juice, and of a lharp 
Tafte. 

The feme Author fays, it will grow every where, 
hut more cfpecialiy in moift Flaces; and he at 
cribcs great Vcrtues to its Root ; and in die firft 


is done without Fufion of the Mcml, ; andj 
fervesto confume the more droffy Pattsof -ztyetOref 
and t0 feriable, fuj^plyiiig the/ bealtfeg^apid 1 

walhing, which are ufed to other Metals.- ! ” 7 - r::1 

This done, they- carty k frdm hencetxf ffieif*: 
Furnaces, which ate built of Brick and Stone, a- 1 
bout twenty fourF^aot fquare- on theOwfide,* aml / 
1 near 
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near thirty Foot in Height, within not above eight 
or ten Foot over where it is wideft, which is about 
the Middle, the Top and Bottom having a narrow 
Compals, much like the Shape of an Egg; behind 
the Furnace two huge Pair of Bellows are placed, 
whofe Nofes meet at a little Hole near the Bottom; 
thefe are compreffed together by certain Buttons pla¬ 
ced on the Axis of a very large Wheel, which is 
turn’d about by Water in the Manner of an over- 
ihot Mill : As foon as thefe Buttons are Aid pfE 


to Pieces, and formed into Cellars, then hung up 
on a String, rnd carefully dried : They make ufe 
of it to fine Wine, &c. See Glue . 

ISSUANT, a Term in Heraldry », when a Lyon 
or other Beaft is drawn in a Coat of Arms, iffuing 
out of the Bottom Line of any Chief Fcffc, 
&c. but if it comes out of the Middle of any Or¬ 
dinary, they call it NaifJ'ant ; that is, Nafce?zt y 
juft coming out, as it were, from the Womb. 

ITCH, Scab and Scurf; an Infection in People's 


the Bellows are railed again by a Counterpoife of 1 Skin, caufed by Choler chang’d into Melancholy, or 


Weights, whereby they are made to play alterna¬ 
tively, the one giving its Blaft -all the Time the 
other is riling. 

They fill thefe. Furnaces at firft with Ore and 
Cynder, intermixed with Fuel, which in thefe 
Works is always of Charcoal, laying them hollow 
at the Bottom that they may the more-eafily take 
Fire ; but after they are once kindled, the Materials 
run together into a hard Cake or Lump, which is 
fuftained ’ by the Fafhion of the Furnace, and thro’ 
this the Metal as it melts trickles down into the Re¬ 
ceivers, which are placed at the Bottom, where 
there is a P&flage open, by which they take away 
the Scum and Urols, and let out the Metal as they 
ljbe Occafion. 

. A great Bed of Sand lies before the Mouth of the 
Furnace, wherein they make Furrows of the Fa¬ 
fhion into which they defire to call their Iron ; into 
thefe, when their Receivers are full, they let in 
their Metal, which is made fo very fluid by the Vi¬ 
olence of the Fire, that it not only runs to a confi- 
derable Diftance, but Hands afterwards boyling for 
a good while. 

When the Furnaces are once at Work, they 
keep them cohftantly employed for many Months 
together, never fuffering the Fire to flacken neither 
. Night nor Day, but ftill fupply the wafting of the 
Fuel and other Materials with frefh, pour’d in at 
tjie Top, which muft be Charcoal altogether, as a- 
forefeid, for Sia-Coal will not do; from thefe Fur¬ 
naces they bring their Sows or Pigs of Iron, as they 
call them, to their Forges, of which there are two 
Sorts, tho’ Handing together under the fame Roof, the 
one being called the Ft very/and the other Cbafery. 
Which See under Finery. See alfb Steel, Steel - 
making, and Dtofs of Iron. 

. Iron being one of the moft porous Metals, is 
very fubje# to the Impreflions of the Air, and con¬ 
sequently to contra# Ruft; it would be ufeful for 
Artifts to have foraething that , would hinder this Me¬ 
tal from taking Ruft; the following is a Receipt 
of an Oyntment proper, for this End, and what 
M Hemberg has recommended.„ 

Take eight Pounds of Hog’s Lard, and four 
Ounces of Qunphire, melt them together, and add 
to it a good Quantity of Ruft of Iron in Powder, 
in order tp give,the whole an Iron Colour ,• this Iron 
muft be heated, ;and well rubbed with this Oint¬ 
ment, to the end it may be penetrated therewith, 
fo as. to flop the Paflage of Air into its Pores, 

_ KWG-GLASS,^a .white Qlue made of the Skin, 
Tail, Fins, Stomach, and Guts of the Filh Hufe, 
a Fi$i without Bones or Scales, except one in the 
Hpad, of a great Magnitude,- being about four and \ 
twenty Foot long, apa weighing about four hundred i 
Weight : tNow thefe Parts of the Filh are taken ; 
and boded in Water, till all qf them be diffolved i 
that will diflblve; then the gluey Liquor is ftrained 
and foflered to cpol, and when it is cold, all the Fat t 
is carefully to be taken off, and then the Liquor it- \ 
felf is boiled to a juft.Confiftcncy, ,.which is cut in¬ 


- mix’d with fait Flegm ; from the firft, that which is 
i commonly call’d the Mange is deriv’d, which caufes 
an extream Itching ; from the other proceed thofe 
big Pimples or Bladders that are full of corrupt 
Matter : Both the one and the other are incident 
to young irregular Perfons who drink Wine and 
t other fpirituous Liquors mucli, do not keep them- 
felves clean, and who keep Company or Lye with 
thofe who are troubled with the Itch • Sometimes 
’ change of Air and Diet brines it ; it alfo feizes 
• upon old People that are full of laic Flegm, and 
\ whofe Skin is weak and foft : They are rarely 
' cur’d. 

r i. To cure the Itch, take a little Flower of 
Brimftone, and a fufticient Quantity of Freili But- 
\ ter, orOyi of Olive, with which make an Oint* 

> meat, and rub your Body with it Morning and 
\ Evening. 

2. l ake as much as you think proper of 
Ground- Ivy ; boil it in order to have a De- 
co#ion and walh therewith : This Remedy is 
likewife good for Horfes troubled with the Farcy* v 

3. Take the Root ot Sorrel, of of wild Pati¬ 
ence, which is marked with red. Spots, or the 
great Coleworts to be met with in the Field ; 
pound one of thefe Roots in a Mortar, with But¬ 
ter or old Hogs-greafe, in order to make an Oint¬ 
ment of it; you muft rub the Parts therewith eve¬ 
ry Evening as you go to Bed : That which is made 
with the Colewort Root is the belt; you may 
make ufe of it to Children, be they never fo. 
young. 

S Take the Yolk of an hard Egg, and as much 
Butter as the Yolk weighs ; beat ’em toge¬ 
ther, and apply the feme twice, thrice, or more 
to the Itchy Parts; it will dry the Scabs in fuch a 
Manner, that they will fell off. This Medicine 
has the feme Eft'cd in the Small Pox, and will hin¬ 
der it to pit. 

' 5. Buy a Penny-worth of Powder for the Itch 
at the Grocers or where it is elfewhere to be fold ; 
put about the Bignefs-of a fmall Pea of it upon 
the Palm of your Hand ; take a.drop of Oyl of 
Olive, with which meiften this Powder; and then 
at Night rub both Hands together fo much and 
fo long, that no more oi the Powder is to be feen: 
Do the feme next Night as you go to Bed, 
and do fo for a Day or two more, ’till all the 
Powder is ufed : All the Itchy Humour will come 
out, and be dry’d up entirely, and in five or fijc 
Days the Party will be quite rid of it. It’s an 
infallible Remedy for any fort of Itch. 

6. Take a-pound of Quick-Lime-YVater, and 
an Ounce and an Half of Brimftone reduced 
into Powder; fuffer them to infufc for fome Time, 
and then lightly boil the Infufion, and rub the 
Parts infefted with the Itrh therewith. 

If the Itch is malignant and very iharp, inftead of 
the Brimftone, you muft put ineo the Quick-Lime- 
Water, two or three Drams of Menurius dulcis . . 


Thofe 
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Thofe that are troubled with die Iteb ought not! 
to drink fpirituous Liquors, and avoid earing of 
felt or fpiced Things j they mull bleed, purge and 
bathe, u the Seafon allows it. 

To cure Old People of the itch, Bleeding ^ 
Necdfery, and afterwards purging with Sena and Po- 
lipoly, Syrop of pale Roles or Peach-flowers, or elfe 
with Tablets of Diacarthatita or Citro purgative ; 
let 'em he bath’d, or elle rubb’d with the Root 
of wild Patience, Smallage and Leek$, nude ten¬ 
der in boiling Water, and beaten -with as much 
frelh Butter or Hogflard ; or elfe let’em take In¬ 
wardly tor nine Days together Falling, a Dram 
of the Flower of Brimllone, but Half a Dram 
for Children, in an Egg, or xoafted Apple, or 
Goofeberry Jelly, or elle let their Legs and 
Thighs be rubbed with the Flower of Brimllone, 
mix’d wirh Hogs-greafe or Oil of Olive: We do 
not advife the uleof Mercuty, becaule of the Ac¬ 
cidents which may happen, no more than die In- 
fufion of Tobacco, which would Occafion vomit- 
ting in fuch a Manner, as to be capable of break- 
a V ellel. 

TCH ; a Diftemper in Cattle , that comes ei¬ 
ther for want of good Dreffing, or is catch*d from 
others; or elfe may proceed from ill Water and. 
ChoJerinthe Veins; for the Cure whereofr riafh 
and chafe him well with his own f Umie made 
warm and mix’d with old laic Butter ; or anoint 
him with Oil, Rofin and White-Wine melted to¬ 
gether ; fome do it with Pifs, Salt and the Juice 
of Marigolds, all mix’d together. l , 

Horfs have this Diftemper fomedmes in their 
Legs, either when they art old, or elfe when they 
,are young, after they have been much wrought, 
and have had a little Reft : this may be perceiv¬ 
ed when they rub their Legs, ’till the Hair comes 
oil. 

The Cure is, to jnake a Mixture of two Oun¬ 
ces of Inforbes in Powder,, which mull be in¬ 
fus’d into a pint of good Vinegar, for fix Hours, 
and put on the Fire ; with which, when you 
have but twice only rubb’d the affefled Place, it 
will curt it 

As this Diftemper proceeds mainly from over¬ 
heated and corrupted Blood, it will not be im¬ 
proper after the Application of the abovefiud 
Remedy, to bleed him in the Bows. 

ITCH ; a Diftemper that fometimes feizes on 
Cocks and Hens ; you will difeover it by the Fea¬ 
thers of that part which it feizes, for they fall 
off; to cure which, you mull prefently rive ’em 
fomething to cool ’em. Take fome Beets and 
Cabbage, chop them very final), and mixing the 
feme with i little Bran, fteep the whole in a lit¬ 
tle Water : This mull be their Food, then take 
fome Wine in your Mouth and moiften your Stufij 
and take care to dry it prefently either in the 
Sun or by a Fire j continue to do fb ’till they 
are cured. 

ITCHING ; a Diftemper incident to Hawks, 
which belides this felt Itching Humour^ are alio 
lometimes troubled with iueh Rankneis in their 
Feathers, that it makes ’em put them out all bloody, 
and then they pull them off with their Beaks. 

It is . not enough in this Cafe, to anoint, fuch 
Places with feme kind of bitter noilbm Oils, or 
the like, to keep the Hawks from pulling them out; 
but you mull dry up and repel the Humour, which to 
efleft, take a pint of flrong Vinegar, boil in it 2 or 
3 Rafts of beaten Ginger, and two or three Branch¬ 
es of Rue; when it is half wafted, put therein 


the Quantity of a Wall-nut of Allilm and a 
Spoonful of Honey; let it all boil a little, and put 
it up for your ufe: With this Water lukeWarm, 
anoint with a Feather the afflicted Parts, and it 
will ftrengthen any Feather, though never lo much 
bruifed. 

JUBARB; a Plant of which there are three 
Sorts ; the firft is call’d Jubarb of the Vineyards, 
and in Latin, Anacampjeros; the fecond, retains 
the Name of Jubarb, and in Latin is call’d 
Sedum; the third is nam’d Little Jubarb, and in 
Latin, Fermi odor is. • 

The Great Jubarb is a Plapt that has great 
Pulpy and thick Leaves, about an Inch broad, and 
lharp at the Ends like a Tongue; the Stem rifes 
between the Leaves a Foot high and more, be¬ 
ing befet round with Leaves like thofe at the Top ; 
it produces two Branches gamiih’d with Flowers 
of a yellow Colour. 

This Plant grows on old Walls and in Ruins' 
and Bloflbms in Auguft. ’ 

The Deco£tion or Juice of the Great Jubarb 
being drank, 1 is good againft die Bloody 
Flux, Loofenefs, Worms and the Biting of . a ve¬ 
nomous Spider, call’d the Phalange ; the feme 
Juice being mixed with the Flower of a retailed 
Nettle and fome Oil of Roles, is very good to 
be! apply’d for the Head-Acb ; the Juice being 
put with a litde Cotton or Wool int i the Ma¬ 
trix, will flop the Superfluity of the Menje ’s; the 
Plant alone, or mix’d with Nettle-flowers, as before, 
W very good to be apply’d agaiftft St. Anthony s- 
jfire, or to Burns, and hot and burning Ulcers. 

Jubarb is .in Greek call’d Aixoon, and in La¬ 
tin, SempervivuHt, becaule its Leaves are always 
green ; they are indented like thofe of Tithimalc, 
nam’d Cbaracfuj ; they are thick, an Inch long, 
and thofe which art uppermdft refemble Tongues -, 
whereas thofe that are towards the Roots, have 
their Pokes turn’d downwards. This Plant fhoots 
forth a Number of Branches, with Flowers at 
the Root, form’d Cackinwife, and of A dark 
white green Hue; 

It grows in all Countries, and is found on 
Walls and the Tops of Houles in Plenty; It 
Blofloms in July, and Abgtcft. 

T his Jubarb is of a cooling and afiringent 
Nature ; a Water diililTd from it and its Juice, 
are good for Inflamations, and more particular¬ 
ly for Madnefs, if apply’d outwardly with a Lin- 
nen Cloth ; fo they are in like Manner tot Pains ' 

the Eyes, and Burns. 

The Little Jubarb from one Root, fhonts 
forth feveral Stems that are as hard as Wood; they 
are cover’d with finall Leaves, that art longilh, 
narrow and refembling the Mites that breed in 
rotten Cheefe; from whence the Plant has had the 
Name of VermicUlaris ; the Flowers grow Cat- 
kinwife, having five white Leaves within, with 
a Number of Strings of a dark Purple Colour, 
the Root is thin and horded. 

This Plant is generally found in old Walls, 
Ruins and Covert Places. 

This Plant has the feme Properties as the pre¬ 
ceding one, and is good for all Diftempers, where¬ 
in there is Heat, Rednefir and Itchings, if you ap¬ 
ply the Juice with a Piece of Linnen to them ; 
elpecially if you add the' Ointment of Poplar, for 
then it takes away the Pain and Itching aft to* 
gether. 
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IVE ; in Latin., Cbam<rpyth‘s or Iva, a' Plant 
of which there are two Sorts ; one of which they 
call Ive Mufcad, and the other Arthritick Ive. by | 
fome named Field Cypres, both which will Dear 
the fame Pefcriptiop. 

Ive is a Plant that creeps upon the Ground ; 
the Leaves are like the Small Semfervivum, though 
hairy, thii^ aud thicker near the Branches; they 
finell fotnething like the Pine j the Flower is final], 
yellow or white ; the Roots are like thole of Suc¬ 
cory. It grows naturally in barren, rocky and 
mountainous Places; ana Blafloms in July and 
Augufi. 

The Leaves of the Misfeed Ive. being drank 
in fome Liquor for the fpace of feven Days, cure, 
the jaundice, if you ule it alfo for forty Days 
with Hydromel, it is an excellent Remedy againft 
the Scratjfa.; they are particularly very good for 
a touch'd Liver, Retention of Urine and Difor- 
ders pf tlpe Kidneys, as, alfo for foe Gripes. 
Theyufe it at Heraclea againft the poifonous Herb 
call’d Welfs-hane x And for foe good EffeCs 
above-nimq, you may drink ft Liquor incorpo¬ 
rated , vvjth, dry Agriotf, Help'd, in the DecoCion 
of this Herb. , ; 

The Arthritic^ Iva, being boiled whole with 
IbmeHydromel, cures the Jaundice, peowokea Wo- 
tnens Menfes and Urine , and is Sovereign foe the 
Sciatica, as taken inwardly, as well apply d to foe. 
Hip by way oi-Cataplafm; the whole with the Flow- i 
ers and Roots, being taken inwardly, when reduc’d | 
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to be unprofitable and ill digefted, ought to be 
I look’d upon as a favourable Sweat, which may 
very much contribute to render the Fruits better 
tailed. It’s not the abundance of Blood that makes 
Animals healthy and in a good Condition : Too 
much Nourifhment overcharges the Body, and cau¬ 
ses mortal Obftru&ions. The Terebrarion of Trees 
is a wholefotn Bleeding; Nothing comes but by this 
kind of Evacuation, but unprofitable and fuper- 
fluoos Juices . It’s by the Tears which the Vine 
iheds, that it is purged and freed from a Quantity 
of Humours, which are hurtful to it ; it difchar- 
ges them in order to referve ctnly well digefled 
foblimated, and exalted Juicer, fuch as you tafte 
in the Grapes- ' 


to Powder, for the fpace of forty! Days with half 
an Ounce of Turpentine, perfectly cures the Scia- 
licet; a Conferve of its Flowers is good for'thpfe 
who are afflided with foe Pal fey. > ' 

JUICE; a Liquor in RefpeC to Plants, is the 
lame as Blood is to Animals : Its a liquid Sub- 
ftance, which makes a Part of the Compofition of 
Plants, communicated to other Parts, and what is 
neceflary for their Growth. The Juices of Phots 
afford the richeft Funds for Phyftck; for Animals 
and Minerals, dp not furnilh us, with fo many Re¬ 
liefs and Remedies againfi the feveraL Sons of 
Difeafes to which Mankind are fubjech Thefe 
Juices, the Blood, as it were of Plants, are 
drawn from foe Juices of foe Earth, from which 
they have their Nutriment and the Qualities, they 
are endued with. i 

_ The Juices fometimes come out of themfelves 
and coagulate into Gum; as do Myrrb, Bdellium, 
the Gum Takamabaxa, Storas, Benjamin, Stc. 
Sometimes the Juices are drawn out by an In C i_ 
lion of their Barks, that they may afterwards be 
dry’d in the Sun; as thofe of Scamony, Aloes, Pop- 

e , See. Juices are drawn out by Contulion, and 
Expreflion or Squeezing, as they do by Leaves, 
Flowers, Fruits or Grains. Juices alfo are ex- 
trafted by the Means of Fire, when foe parts of 
the plants are dry, which in fuch a Cafe is done 
by the Addition of fome Liquor. Another Way 
of getting thefe Juices is by Terebrafoan, that is 
by piercing the Body of the Tree with an Augar ; 
when the Sap towards the Beginning of the Spring 
does rife, The Invention of eitraCing foe Juice 
of Trees by piercing ’em, was unknown to the 
Ancients, and the French have had ’em from 
foe Englijh. 

Several Advantage* do arife from this Way of 
piercing the Body of Trees ; they are freed from 
an Excefs or Superabundance of Juices, which is 
injurious to them, in RefpeC to their Fruitfulnefs. 
Betides this Operation by which we find the Juices 



i 

* ~ The Manner of Terebration or piercing of 
{Trees is perform’d thus : You are not 'to content 
iyourfelf with cutting the Tree flightly with your 
(Knife, belt you muft pierce the Body of it on the 
■South Side, and come within an Lich of the Bark 
ion the North Side ; your Augar muft be conduc¬ 
ed in fuch a Manner that foe Hole ahvays mounts, 

' that fo Room may be given for the Juice or Sap to 
i run out. 

! It’s neceflary to obferve, that the Hole fhould. 

| be foade near the Ground, that the Body of the 
Tree may not be fpoiled, and that there may alfo. 
be no CkrcalkJfi for a long pipe to convey the 
! Juice into the Veflel that is to receive it. A 
Root cut at the End yields more J vice than a 
Branch, becaufe it flows more into a Root, than it 
does in a Branch j and fo muft more plentifully 
run out. The nearer Trees are to their PerfeCi- 
on, the more Juice they will yield. 

The proper Time of boring Trees is from the 
End of January to the Middle of May. The 
Wallnut-tree muft not be .pierced before the End 
of March, the Poplar and the Alh abound with 
Sap about the fifteenth of March. The Sicamore 
yields Sap even in a hard Froft; in fo much that 
foe Drops, as they are diflill’d, freeze. 

Trees give no Sap in Autumn, and not for a- 
bove a Month in the Spring j when the Spring is 
too dry, they yield very little Juice; but if it be 
very rainy, they diflill more plentifully and always 
in Proportion! as the Sap mounts through the 
Pores of foe Stuck. 
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The Terohratien or boring of Trees is per- j in the Indies', that is a fovereigh Remedy agauift 
form’d moft fuccyfsfully at Noon in the heat of the I the Stone, Stone-Cholick, &c. Its a common Cu- 
Day; becaufe the Juices are then ufualiy moil in I item amongft the Princes of Germany, to driiik a 
Motion, ai>l the heat caufts the Sap to mount.. It’s Glafc of the Sap of Birch off every Day, as a Spe- 
an Aiembick form'd by Ae /Hand of Nature, cifick for the Stone. They preferve it in’ Bottles, 
of which artificial Alembic&s are but Copies, and pour upon it fome Oil of Olive, about' twd 
The Trees which abound moft with Sap, are Fingers thick, to keep off ,the Air from fpoiling 
the Poplar, the Alh, Plane, Sicamore, VV allnut, this excellent Liquor,, tvhich : is an Ineftimable 
.Willow, Birch, Beach Elm, Maple, gr. It’salfo Balm .* This. “Juice rdfieihes-Ae Intrails ,- cures 
laid, that one may in the Spring extrail froip the the heat of the Liver, and is i fovdreign Reme-- 
BLx h-tree, in a Month’s Time as much Sap. as dy for Ae Gravel, pain in the Kidneys and Cho- 
Will equal the weight of Ae Tree, Branches, lick: It gives prefent Eafe and afterwards cures. ' 
Leaves, Roots and all. The Juice or Tears of the Vine, which run 


Be expofedto the Sun; then let their Heads be' medy againff Ae Stone irt the Kidneys and 
nicked, and you will in a little Time have a Bladder. 1 ‘ 

Bowlful of the Juice of Poppy, which is Ae true fl. Ad Aick Juice, found in the form of Gum 
Opium , and cannot be fufhciendy valued. It’s about the Vine, heing diffolvcd m Vyine and drank 
certain, that the' Opium which is made in Egypt, farting, cany off fmall Stones ana Gravel 
ana Foreign Countries does not reach us; ana that IU7A G&fs of theft; Tears recovers Ae Senfes 
they keep fcr Aemfelves. ivliat they draw from and Reafon of a Perfon OvCrcom* wiA.ftrong Li¬ 
the Heads of Poppies; They lend to us only the quor ; for lo it is, Aat a . rational Creature may 


Meconium , which is Nothing out a Juice fqueez’d drown his Reafon, by Excels of Wine, 

©r preft out on’r, and which they thicken to fa- IV. ff you waih Ae affefifed Parts wiA this Li»- 
estate the Exportation of it. , The Meconium is quor," it will cure the ItcJ), Leprofy and all cutane* 
much inferior in Strength to Opium'* befides it’s ous Diftempers. - '} •>;_ • 

very much, mixed with.^ Heterogeneous and impure V. Soine -Drops of'it put into the Ea 
Parts. Hence Ae Cbymyts make an Extraft of Deafnfo ' 

it call’d Laudanum. Which Ste. , . VI: fe does mightily clear and ftronqtt 


very much, mixed wirh^ Heterogeneous and impure V. Soine -Drops of'it put irito the Eat» cum 
Parts. Hence Ae Cbyriyls make an Extraft of Deafntfr, ' ■ •'! 

it call’d Laudanum. Which JSfce. . VI: it does mightily dear and ftrongthens the 

We may gaAer from hence, noto much* the Eye~fgbt, if you put fpriie Drops of it Morning and 
.Boring of Trees, Ac-pricking of Plants, and the Evening into your Eyes. >. 

£ nines .of the Vine may be of u/e, and how by' VIL They make ah excellent Balm, byexpofing 
;s Means admirable $ vices ait drawn, which Ais Juice to the Sun for a Year; they bring it 
wiAout doubt are very advantageous vi Phyfick into a Confiftence with Honey ami Aloes ; And 
-and perhgps in other Affairs of Lift.' What has it is a precious Balm for curing ail Scrrs of Wounds 
been laid under Opium is a convincing Proof of and Ulcers. < • .... 

It; and what has been offer'd concerning Poppy, VIII. The Tears of Vines are, as it wets, 4 

S aHo be pra£tifed in Refpe£t to male Peony, fort of Gum; they cure the Heats of Ae Liver, 
feveral other Angular Plants, whole Vertues provided you walh the lame before hr Walter, 
.atre celebrated by Authors. 'By that Means you wherein Nitre has been dKIolved. The fame 
will have what is moft eflervtial and moft a&ve.in Juice mixed wiAOyl is a certain Defopiktoiy,and 
Plants. Gums, Rofin, Tin&uros, Salts, Odours, it will taufe the-Hair to fall off, if it be often 
&. arc extracted from them ; and by Aem as. rubb’d therewith. ... 

many Dilcales ate encountred which deftroy Man- TX. Mr. Chomel is of Opinion, Aat Ais Jttlck 
Bind. - - being well fermented and prepar’d with • Clove; 

The Juice or Sap of Ae Elm is a Specifick Cinnamon, i§,c. would prove an Ambrofia, Aat 
again fk Fevers, that- of the Oak is a Sovereign would not be efteem’d indifferent, 1 by thole who 
Remedy to Hop Bloody Urine, from what■ 'do not care to drink Water. 

Caufe foiver it does proceed. The Juice of The Juice of Sicamore is not only fweet and 
Elder is excellent beyond ExprofSofl for curing thej plealant to drink ; but is vfery good for our Health. 
faropfy : By this Method that is accompliih'd, incomparable Beer may be made of this Juice, by 
which all Ae Alembicks and Ae troubleiom Art of pitting a fmall Quantity of it into a Bulhei of 
diftilling, has not been able to do; Ae Juices Barley, which will ihake Ae Liquour fo ftrong as 
being drawn from Ae Plants while they are full if you ufed four Bulhels of Malt, and in common 
of Life and Vigour. The 5 nice of the W allnut- Water; and this Sort of Beer will prove better 
tree beiim drank, gives groat Relief to People chan March Beer, whith is fo much in fifteen*. 

Infirmities. The Juice t ■: Sap of the Maple In Order to preferve this Juke, which Aey pro- 
drawn out in Ae Sprint Incilion, is very good to cure in Ae Spile* of one Month, to make Beer of 
drink, and ftanewnat or a fugar Tafie : Good Su- it; it muft hi *xpofed in the Sun in Glafb>Botdes r 
gar may alio be made of this Juice. It’s thick- and muft not be removed from them, ’till you have 
ned by Way of Evaporation, in the fame Man- fueft a Quantity of Juice as you defire ; when you 
net as they thicken Juices drawn from Sugat have goc Juice enough, you muft put into it a 
Canes, to make Pow'der Sugar of. This Juice ot Loaf of fine Wheat Bread, cut very fmall and 
Maple is of excellent uie in DiltafeS of the Breaft well bak’d, y*t rvithout being burnt; and when 
and Liver j Ae left, to do it has among other Re- you find youf Jdice ferment and fwelk, take oi’re Ae 
medics, Ae more eEcatious it is. Broad, and put Ais Liquor Into Glafs-Bordes, 

It’s laid, that the Juice of Birch-tree is an u- which muft Be Hop’d with Cork well feaied; if 
hiverial Remedy againft all Sorts of Maladies, you put fome Cloves into the Bottle, the Juke wdl 
The Birch-tree in this Country is what the Nephre- keep a whole Year} and you will have charming 
nek Wood has Been Aefe tnr& Tboufand Years land very wholfom Drink of it. Tboftf who live 
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in the Country may ‘very' agieefoly, and, even [. 
with Advantage, imploy themfelves this Way* j 

^uK'BE-TREE, in Latin, JujU}a'mjor, or * 
Ciinphut : a Tree, thaft like.the Vine, .has *.tough,j < 
rugged and crevilled Bark ; and is very near as bia j 
as the Plum-tree :. The Branches are hard, arm 4 i 
with ftrong and fharp Prickles; the Lcayes^ are ob- ^ 
long, ana lightly indented in the Edges; the Flow- , 
era are pale and herbous, confiding ot 5 ve ^. v f ’ ' 
Banding Rofewife ; the Flowers are fucceeded by 
the Freits call'd Jujubes ; they are in.lhape like an , < 
Olive, green at foil; but as ^evrrpert become, , 
white, Mid laft of all turn red. The Roots are, . 
{Irons and deep in the Earth. . . . , < . ; 

This Tree grows every where in Countries that 
are pretty warm, as in Languedoc, Frownc* and 
the Hies of the Hieres ; aiidthel^^ aho,cul- 

^‘believed, that the Jujube-tree 'came oriar 
nftUy, from Syria, and was brougjit.intp Italy by 
Sextus-Papinus ; from whence urns carryd into 
Other Countries, It produoes a^rwit'like that of 
the Cornil-berry, » well in R^pe^ to »ts Jape is 
GoHi t • bat they dififer in Tafle, the fetft being 
fweet, whereas the other is Tower. Tins Tree -does 
not require much Pains of the Gardiner, nor of 
«n» Body elfe that would cultivate, ^ The Fruit 
like the Olive, has a Stone that ferves for Seed; 
For it is by this Way,. that you can tnofl: readily 
multiply its Species. It may he further^ ebferved, 
that Jujube-trees may be rais’d in Nnrfenes: Good 
and proper Earth, and a right Expedition, aft Things 
that artnecefery for ’em. As f<w the firfi, mis 
Plant being originally brought qut of a hot Country, | 
it Ihould be dry and jiot moiil, Nothipg being ■ 
more Contrary to its Temperament than this lafi 
Sort.; and the Seed of this Tree will Brave the bet-, 
ter when you take care to fow it in a warm Place, 
and no way annoy’d with Cold and Moifture; the: 
Ground Ihould alfo be well manur’d, and well dung-, 
cd; andthebeft Manure you can give it, is very good 
■ M ar l p i and for want of that fotne Mould, of which, 
one Half Ihould be Horfe-dung, and the^ other, 
Sheeps-dung well rotted; by the Help of which it 
will not ifau to thrive, . , 

It would be Labour quite loft to fow Jujube in' 
Winter-time, becaufe it is, as has been already ob-, 
ferved, naturally hot, and therefore you muft tar¬ 
ry ’till the Month of March comes on; and three, 
Days before you low it, you muft not Forget to fteep 
your Stones in Water, that they may be the better 
difpofedto germinate: You muft have a Bed whofe 
Earth , muft be well foftned and dung’d, wherein 
you. are to make two little Furrows only at the two , 
Ends longways, and at the breadth of four Fingers- 
only from each Border. Thefe Furrows muft be 
drawn by a Cord and in Depth about the breadth or 
three Fingers; after which, take ybur Seeds and 
put them into the Holes made with your Dibble an 
Inch deep only, then cover em with Earth, and 
let the Bed be made very finooth and even with 
your Rake. . . . .. - , 

Watering is a Relief Jujubes fland mneedot, 
•ns well to forward their Jermination,as to make ’em 
grow when they are. foot forth ; and you muft al¬ 
ways choofe Noon-tide to ufe your Watering Pot 
to them. This Water muft not be ufed when new¬ 
ly drawn from a Pool or Spring, but let it lye in the 
Sun or the like, that it may have none of that Cru¬ 
dity, which is injurious to them. 


• Watering of it at fuch a Time is agreeable to 
the Nature of the Plant: It will have an admira¬ 
ble ESe£l upon them, but you muft not do the fame 
when the Plants are come up, for you will endang* 
er the bruiliflg of them. ’ Thus inftead of doing ft 
at Noon, let it be in foe Evening, and let the Wa¬ 
ter be warm.' 

As to the planting of Jujubes , though thefe 
Shrubs are afraid of foe Cold, yet foe true Seafon 
of planting them is in foe Month of November; 
to the end that the Heat, which in Wmter-time is 
enclofed irf the Centre of foe ‘Earth, may difpofe 
-the Roots, as in other Trees, to produce new ones; 
.Moreover, when the Jujube-tree comes up to be 
■fit for planting* which is when it is about an Inch 
thick, its thought to be paft any danger of Froft. 
They plant ^t hke foe Cornil-tree in any place that 
is not foady/ but On foe Contrary much expefed to 
the Sun.. ’ 

Jujubes ’are gather’d about the end of Septem¬ 
ber, that being the Seafoq when they are'thorougly 
ripe.' This Fruit is eaten for fome Time ; ana a 
you'would keep,it, put it in a dry Place; for Moi¬ 
fture is contrary to’foi Nature or it.- , ! 

Jujubes are' good for EfeSuaries, - and to fie 
taken in fome. Liquor by thole who are -trot/bled 
with Coughs. They qualify foe Sharpnds. of rife 
Blood, create good Juicts, and expel SerOlities: 
Their £fe(io£ti6rf is good for foe Kidneys and Bbrd • 
‘der! As for the reft, they yield but little. Nouriifa- 
m?nt, and are contrary to foe Sto m a ch, becaufe 
they Ire hard of Dlgeftiori. 

JULIAN,' in Latin , He/peris or Vuda mtrv 
nalis, a Plait whofe Stems grow foOuf ’two Fort 
high; they are round, and as it were, cover’d ova: 
with Hair, .M?d full of Pith. The Leaves^ grow 
alternatively upon foe Branches, and aie vfery-fike 
thofe of the Pocket, though lefs indented, of a 
dark green Colour, and'foarp Tafte; foe.Flowefs 
have four Leaves Handing, ‘and Very like! thofe of 
a Gilli flower ; fbmetimes white, fometimes purpled, 
and at other Times diverlifyjd with white and Pur¬ 
ple. The Seeds are round, of a. dark Red Colour, 
and inclofed in. long and ilertder Cods, which luc- 
Ceed the Flciyer. J. 1* , - , * V! 

This Plant'grows wild in Hedges, and is culti¬ 
vated alfo . in Gardens. It is multiply’d by Seed, 
Slips and rooted Plants. V 
• They’ fow the Seed in September or OElober, 
either in Beds, in Pots, or' in Earth, and cover 
it with Mould a Finger thick : When the Platft 
comes up y ou ' muft take tax? to weed ir, and al¬ 
fo to water it in March, us you fee convenient. 
There are thofe wKofcw Julians in foe Spring in 
Beds, and tranfplant ’em towards the End ct April. 

If you would have ja/hwixTrom Slips, cut thte 

• Branches near the Foot, when the Flowers are 
' gone, fix them in the Ground and water them 

prefently ; afterwards put them in the Shade for 
feven or eight Days, and foe Year following you 
may replant them as you fee .Occalion. 

To multiply Julians from a rooted Plant j ydu 
muft take a Stock of two Years Growth, that is 
tufted, flit’ foe Stems in fuch a Manner that each 
Sprig may have Roots, replant and ptefently water 

Julians are aperative ; they ufc them with Suc- 
cels, in the Scurvy, Ajlhma , for inveterate Coughs 
and in Convulflons ; they are good to provoke 

. Sweating. . . ' 

JULIAN, a culinary Term, being a Sort of 

Potage, fo call’d. ju LYj 
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.JULY ; the Seventh Month of the Year ; 
about the tleveieh of which the Sun enters into 
"Leo. Now is the Time- in your Fruit-Gardens, 
when Vines are in their full Strength and Activi¬ 
ty, and pnlh with their utmofl Vigour; in fo 
much,. that the gycateft Confufion imaginable rail 
enfue, if they be neglected and left uuprun’d this 
Month. For befides die danger of : having the 
Branches torn from the Wall, by the Winds, by' 
Realoa of the Length and Multitude of their 
Shoots, as. weU as the Diiadvantage of having the 
Fruit robb’d of fame Part of its Nouriihnient ; 
the Confufion of Leaves arid Branches will be fo 
great, that the Fruit will have licde Benefit of 
the San Beams. 

It ought Therefore,: to be-carefully taken Notice 
of, that&om a vigorous Jhoct of a Vine, already 
once prun’d; there will pulh again, fcveral Mid* 
/turner Shoots, weaker than the former, from the 
h'rft, fecond,. and third-Bod towards die Extremi¬ 
ty : .Which 'fecondary Shoots, are to be' taken off; 
only.it mud be remembred, that it is proper fo far 
to fpare. die- M of fiich fecondary Shoots, as to 
leave one Bud upon it, fcoet whence Nature may 
exert'it -fclf a third Time in Autumn , and 
the Reafon given for this PmCtifc. is; that if thole 
fecondary Shoots were >all entirely remov’d, the 
Vine, would pulh at thodt hearing Buds, which lye 
at theBottomof the afcrefaid Shoots ^ the EfleCi 
whereof would -be, either die want of Fruit at thole 
Places next .Year,.or a. Neceffity of pruning the 
Branches {hotter than was intended, or-is conveni¬ 
ent in the Winter. . 

- There is. no Danger in expofing the Grapes this 
Month to the Sun ; fo that, though die Vines ap¬ 
pear thin of Leaves and Wood; that Fault will 
foon be recover’d, and fegfonably amended by the 
Autumn Shoots. - - ' 

Vines indeed that tun high, and bear chiefly 
out of the Knots of th^oid Wood, are not apt to 
make fa modi Confufion, and therefore will be 
latisfy’d with a finale winter and one dimmer Pin¬ 
ning ; bat /then, that very -great want of Sap and 
Vigour to Seed fo many and fuch extended Bran¬ 
ches, is the Reafou why neither early, large, nor 
very good. Grapes can generally be expected .* Ex¬ 
traordinary good Soils and Clyinates, or artificial . 
Heats may do Wonders; but the fa fell Way, is ' 
to trull altogether to-rhe ftrongeft Young Wood, ; 
cutting out every Year,'feme of the Old, in Or- ' 
der to procure the beft and large# Grapes. 

It were now fit, fays Mr. Evelyn, and elpecial- 
lf when die Fruit is either forming, or requires 
filling, and before, - if the Seaion be very dry, to 
give plentiful-Refrefhments to your mural Fruit- 
trees, pouring -it leifiarely into Holes made with a 
wooden pointed Stake, at a competent Difiance 
from the Stem, and (o as not to touch or wound 
any of the Roots. You may leave the Ihort 
Stakes in the Holes for a while, or fill them with 
Mould again; thus you may feed your Vines with 
Blood, gr. Dangled with Water. But this and I 
all other Reficlnings; is only to be done early 
m the Mornings, or late in the Evenings. 

The Vineyard now alfo rauft be minded, care¬ 
fully tying the Fruit Branches to the Props or 
Efpaliers, anddihgeady removing, either by Pinch¬ 
ing or the Knife, all weak and fruitlefe Shoots. 

You graft PlimKrees Scurcheomvile in the Be¬ 
ginning of this Moath, and Quince-trees about the 
Middle ; but thia c*ly, fitys the Retir'd Gardiner, 
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ever fine* the Seafons have been irregular ; they 
‘were not formerly grafted before the Middle of 
Auguft. . - • . 

Apricocks new being difpofed to fwcfl and ri¬ 
pen, ought in the very Beginmng of the Month, 
to be laid open to the Sun, by removing fome 
of the Leaves, that the Fruit may take its pro-; 
‘per Beauty and Colour. • 1 Fetiches ' afeotit thtf 
latter End of it expea the fame Care and KindJ 
nels. And, if any flrong Wood or Water Shoots,-' 
pulh from the Apricock ar Peach-tree this Month, 
except a void Place wants to be fill’d, they oui'ht 
to be entirely taken away : But their young fliorf 
Branches ought to be-carefully preferv’d, 
them to the Wall, but not ihortning them. : --- 

Inoculation may now very fafefy bo conriiwe<£ 
after Rain, to choofe; Peart, Plums, and Hol¬ 
lies efpecially; 1 ••• •; 

Fruit neat' 1 the Ground, having A double' 1 'Ad¬ 
vantage, may be expe&ed to- be large, and firlt 
Ripe ; but not if too near,- to as to be fubjedl to 
the damp and beating Rains. • —*■- • 

' The Pear-tree is now to be minded and r di £ 
ciplin’d too, if OveMrigorous ; cutting off all 
Branches foil, that pulh .forward to Half an 
Inch. - ; 

Watering plentifully a Peach-Tbee full* of Fruit, 
has been found by Experience tobe a great Ad¬ 
vantage to the lweUing and ripening of the Frnir. 
Fruit-trees in Plats are now to be water’d daily- 
otherwife the Fruit will drop off; but witir this 
Care they will perform Wonders : In lo much" 
that it is' ordinary fpr a Nonpareil oji a Par ad ice 
ftock, to bear Fruit that lhall weigh more than rhe 
whole Tree, and Earth alfo contained in the 
Pot. '"' J 

Now begin to flreighten the Entrance of your 
Bees a little j and help them to kill their Drones', 
i if you obferve too many of them. 

; Snails, Wa/pSyFlies, Earwigs, and Ants, are 
i the greateft Enemies this Month to Apbucocks and 
Peaches ; but elpecially Neflarines i Set the 
Cucurbite-Glajfes of Beer, &c. to entice them : 
hang alfo Bottles of the lame Mixrure, hear youf 
Red Roman Neflarines, and other tempting Fruits 
and Flowers, for their Definition ; elfe they many 
times invade your beft Fruit. Set up therefore 
Hoofs of Neats Feet for the Earwigs, and re¬ 
member to cleanle and lhake them out at Noon, 
when they conftantly repair for their Shade: They 
are abominable Devourers. Nor ought you tobe 
lefs Diligent to prevent the Ants ; wlficb above 
all invade the Orange Flower, by calling fcalduig 
Brine on their Hills', and -other Receptacles. 

Have Dili an Eye to the weeding and cleanfing 
Part, that the ‘ Borders and Allies may be kept 
dean ; begin the Work cf Houghing, as foon as 
ever the Weeds begin to peep : You will in a few 
Hours this Way, rid more than afterwards in a 
whole Day; whereas neglecting it 'till they are rea* 
dy to fow themleives, you do but ftir and prepare 
for a more numerous Crop of them. This cannot 
be- too often inculcated and repeated. . 

The latter End of this Month rewards us with 
the Orange, and feme of the beft and feireft Tur¬ 
key Africocks ; fome of the earlieft Plums, as at- 
fo, with the Nutmeg Peach; which indeed is not 
worth much, only that it leads us to hope for bet* 
ter* - Strawberries ftill continue, except the Wea¬ 
ther be exceeding dry; the yellow Wood Straw- 
berry is efteem’d to be Hiuch the beft, and the 
beft'Bearer. 

Stil 
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Still remember to roll Gravel-walks well after 
Rain. 

July is the Seafon which affords us almoft every. 
Variety the Kitchen-Garden can produce ; and if 
the Gardiner has been diligent in the preceding 
Months, he will now meet with Reward due to 
fab Skill and Induftiy. The Weather now is very 
hot, and we have ufually but little Rain; ana 
therefore, our greateft Concern lhould be to wa¬ 
ter carefully all new planted Trees and Herbs, 
(o as to impart Nourifhment to their ounvard Fi¬ 
bres. 

Now, the Hours of general Watering in this 
Month, are from Five in the Morning until Eight; 
and from Five in the Afternoon, until Eight or 
Nine in the Evening. But in particular f laces, 
which have the Benebt of fome Wall or Hedge to 
fhade the Sun from them, you may take other 
Times of the Day, obferving the Motion of 
the Sun, that his Beams do not reach them, 'till 
at leaft, two Hours after .Watering; for the ex- 
tream Heat of that Planet, at this Time of the 
Year, would icald a new water’d Plant; if you did 
not allow a diffident Time for the Moifture to 
fink into the Ground, before the Sun comes up¬ 
on it. 

Sudden Showers, which may now fall; a ft not 
much to be rely'd upon ; they being but of little 
lielp to die Roots of Plants, which Hand abroad 
in Pots or Cafes ; for they have yet lefs Benefit 


from the Rains in this Seafon,- than the Plants in 
die opes Ground. 

The firft Week fbw Kidney Beans, to gather 
Green in Autumn ; and go oil toffow ; Peafe, to 
bear in September mid UStober ; place them where 
they may nave fome Shelter from the frofty Nights 
in thefe Months; and have an Eye to fuch Herbs 
as are now Seeding ; water them plentifully, for 
about this Time the Seed Veflels. of many ate 
forming, and a good Watering or two is very Help¬ 
ful to the filling of the Seed. 

You may likewife, fbw Succory for Autumn and 
for Winter. Sow a finall Quantity of Spinage, 
faecaufe it is apt to run to Seed; but if the Gar¬ 
diner b mindful of watering it, it will be fit to 
be gather’d, and not run up into Seed. 

Delay not to gather fuch Seeds as are fully grown 
and colour’d in their Hulks; pulling up the whole 
Plants, and fetdng them upright, in a Green-Houfe , 
'till the Seed Pods are dry ; for if you lhould 
wait 'till the Hulks open before you gather them, 
great Part of the Seed would be loll. This Way 
of gathering Seed is commonly pracUfcd; the Moi¬ 
fture in the Plants and a little Sun will perfect 
the Seeds, and they are fubjeft to no Hazard, from 
Birds or Wet. 

Sow Cucumbers upon a Bed made with dry 
Horfe Litter, cover’d with light Earth ten Inches 
thick, in the firft Week of the Month: Thefe will 
begin to bloflom in September , and muft then be 
cover’d at Night, with a common Frame and Glafs, 
to keep them from Frofts and cold Rain ; and 
you may by this Method, have Cucumbers ’till 
Cbriftmas. 

Sow Royal Silefta , and Broom Dutch Lettuces, 
about the Middle of this Month ; fome of which, 
will be cabbaged for Winter Ufe, and may then 
be planted dole together, inhere they may be 
fhelter’d with Glaftes, and have the Benefit of the 
Sun; but it muft be obferved, that they lhould be 
fecur’d before any Froftcaa pinch them,, or elfe 
they will roc; 
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. In the fecond Week of this Month, .low Car¬ 
rots, Turneps and Onions , to ftaod the Winter . 

1 Earth up Sellery in Drills, and plant out a new 
Parcel, to fucceed the former. 

Plant out Colli flamers, to blow in September. 

Plant out Cabbages and Savoys, for Autumn and 
Winter Ufe. 

We have already hinted at the guarding againft 
Wkfps , and other InfeSbs, which may now devour 
your Fruit; by placing Vials of Honey and Ale 
near the Plants: By which Means, you may catch 
great Quantities of them; before once a Weak to 
renew the Bottles, and above all, take care to bruife 
the InfeSls you take out of them; for though they 
are feemingly dead, it has been obferv’d, that a 
warm Day or two, has brought them to themfelve* ; 
and therefore be cautious, bow you throw them 
heedlelly away. 

There is no Time more proper to War againft 
Ants , and other fuch deftruEhve Vemline, than 
this Month, they are now all Abroad ; and befides 
the Method already mention’d, under this Article 
of July, you may fee another ckaver Invention foe 
this End, under that of May. 

Some there are, who more paitkularly retool- 
I mend the DeftruQion of thefe devouring Virmine, 
becaufe of their wonderful Inacafe,' elpticially the 
fmallfcr Kinds of them; foch as faded Colliflow 
ers, whole Eggs ate five Hundred Timet left than 
the leaft vifible Grain of Sand, and many Thou- 
lands of them in Number laid, as they believe, 
from one fingle JnfeSi ; lb that from a fecond G©- 
. neration of them, they are lo numerous, that if 
every Egg, which one might find upon a blighted 
Colliflower, was a Globe of an Inch Diameter, 
they would fill more Space than the whole Terreftri* 
al Globe : They confefi, that die wonderful Small- 
nefs of the Egg of thele Creatures, may feem ve-. 
ry ftrange to thole who are unacquainted with the 
Ufe of Microfcopes ; but this is no more curious 
than what the late famous Dr. Hook has taught 
1 ius, in his Works ; where he mentions the Seeds 
, of Mcfs, which are io final], that ninety Thoufind 
■ of them being laid together in a ftrait Line, did 
> not exceed the Length of a Barky Com; and 
that i, 382,400,000 of them would not weigh on- 
1 ly a Grain. 

: Be careful in this Month to pick off all rumpled 

, Leaves, where-ever you fee them, and die very 
1 Twigs themfelves,. u they are curled ; for *ey 
, are the Beds of fuch deftru&ive Animals. 
f You are to hoe and weed in this Month, as 
- in that of June. Which See, and confolr. 
i About the 2c tb, low fome CoUiflovoers to fland 
1 the Winter ; for the right Seafon for this Work 
is principally to be regarded, if you propale to 
f have good Flowers early in the Spring ; for lowing 
s them only a few Days fooner or later, makes them 

I either run before their Time, or come much later 
e and weaker than they ought to do. If the Winter 

proves mild, and that the Plants are fet clofe toge* 
ther, many will run up to Seed ; and if a iharp 
Froft, and a rough Seafon begins in November £ 
feme of this Sowing, wkh the ufual Helps, win 
r, make good forward Plants ; However, fince acuri' 

1, ous Perfon will not much Hide upon the Price of * 

II little Seed, it is advifeble to fow again, the firft 
e Week of the next Month; fo that it will be morale 
e ly impoflible, to mils of a Crop to our Miiid, from 
e thefe two Seminaries; for if the firft run, they will' 
e not be quite unfit for Ufer>and tbofe Town fat 
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Attg'tft, will then certainly produce good FlOwerS 
in the following Spring. 

Gardiners now low Cherries for Winter* i 

In this Month they ttke up Shallots and Garlicky 
and gather Rocambole , when the Stalk turns yel¬ 
low. 

When the Stalks of Onions change their Colour, 
puli them up in dry yVeather, and expofe them to 
die Sun till they are well dry’d, to lay up for the 
Winter ; but take Care the Rain does not come 
at diem after they are out cf the Ground. 

* ■ Tranfplant Endive, for blanching againft Win¬ 
ter. ^ . 

c.Chardons ftiould now be tyed up with Hay or 
Straw-bands, for blanching. 

Make a Bed for Mujhroome, and be fore to 
j:ovcr it very thiii with Earth, hardly two Inches 
chiek, for 6n that your Succefi depends. 

W T ecd yeur young Nurferies of foreft Trees. 

As for the Product ot the Kitchen-Garden in 
the Month of July ; we have Ronceval Peafe, 
Garden Beans, and French Beans ; and lome com* 
mend the Wing'd Peafe to be gather’d very young, 
and drelad as Kidney Beans. 

* We ImtCbttiflowers, Cabbages, and Artichokes 
in abundance ; and fome cf die fmall Artichoke- 
fuckers, to be efcten raw or fry’d. 

J Ali foftS of Herbs for the Kitchen are very 
good, if the Gardiner has minded from Time tc 
Time to cut them down, for Ihooting afrelh. 
Aromatich Herbs efpecially are in their greatefl 
Perfe&ion, 

* Sallets for this Mouth are compofedof Cabbage, 
Lettuce, Pttrflane , Tarragon, Burnet* Young Oni¬ 
ons, Cucumbers , Flowers ot the Nafturtium Indir 
cum, and ferae Endive blanch'd. 

We have Young Carrots, TUrneps, and Beets. 

We have great plenty of Mush-Melons, Cur¬ 
rants, Goofeberries, Rasberries, Cherries, Plums , 
Africocks, Peaches, and NeSlarines. 

The Junking and Codlin, are now good, and 
fome Pears, as the Prim at, Ruffet Pears* Summer 
Pears, Green Cbejil Pears, Orange Pear, CuiJJe- 
Madame , Pearl-pear, &c. 

We hare yet fome good Strawberries, and to¬ 
wards the End, our firft Figs ace ripe, and fome. 
of rhe July Grapes . 

This is the beft Month for pickling Cucum¬ 
bers. 

As for what concerns the Parterre and Flow¬ 
er-Garden, during the Courfe of this Month, the 
Reader is refer* d to the Article Florift's Year, 
for his Satisfaction. 

JUNE; the lixth Month in the Year : The 
Sun about the Eleventh of this Month, enters in¬ 
to the Sign Cancer; this they alfo call the Summer 
Solftice , beeaufe the Days appear for fome l ime 
to be of an equal Length; and the Sun leems 
to continue in the feme Point of the Ecliptick : 
They are the longeft Days in the Year. 

We fhall begin with confidering what is to be 
done during this Month, in the Fruit-Garden; 
now the luxuriant Growth of Vines mult be re¬ 
garded, and ftopt with the firft Summer Pruning, 
ihortnine the Branch at the fecond or third Bud 
beyond the Fruit; but in Cafe, a vigorous Branch 
is wanting to fill a void Place next Year, it is beft 
to let that particular Branch alone ’till OSiobet ; 
efpecially ir it has no Fruit upon it. Continue 
re nail, or otherwife, fallen thofe Bunches of 
Grapes, which projeSf too much, clofe to the 
W all - and take off all unprofitable Shoots, not 


before difcover d. There is no Dagger, of"want 
\ot afufficient Defence, for the Gtapef; for the' 
Spring Shoots and Leaves of thebcfrmg Branches* 
are enough for that Purpofe. \ , 

By the 2 cth, or 24^ of this Month, Vou may, 
expea the Bloffom of the Vine, to ojien arid 
cover the Fruit, and that Expe&ation toO wiU 
well rewarded, with the moft stateful Smell, J and; 

1 Fragrancy; For its fon L Blqorn wiU, ; : pS*; 

fume the whole Air thereabouts : efpecially 111 W 
Hot and Sun-lhining Day. ‘ t 

If you have not difbudded Jour Wall-fruit--; 
trees in May, you muff be .fore to do it ini 
June. ' • J ‘ J ; 

Water your Fig-trees that are Vitafes freement-’ 
ly, and your Plants that want ft iq a dry Seafon...; 

Thofe who would graft the SfUfcheon-graft- 
toay, ought to do it about Mi Jfuwner. 

You are to njp off the Ends of yojur Fig-tree. 
Branches in this Month, to within fix Buds of 
the Shoots they have made fince the. Spring, 

At this Time, pluck the pruif of tfipfe 0 war£ 
Trees, that are overloaded; tliat thofe you teiyc 
on, may grow and ripen the better. 

Now Peaches, Africocks, dnd Plums, e^pefl jfeiz 
Summer Nailing ; and if we ada Pruning, jet 
that is fuppoied to be'done with a View of Iettmg 
the Sun come to the Fruit, arkj of avoiding ton 
much Confufion. Little Regard • therefore need b^ 
had herein to the Crofting of Branches, which 
will be reftify’d in the Winter. However, great 
Care fhould be had this Month, to prune off 
the Shoots of Peaches, whole Leaves infected by 
Blights, begin to appear curled at the Extremi¬ 
ties. " . ^ * 

This is the bufy Month for Inoculation of the 
aforefafd Fruit; but yet, if the Seafon be excef- 
fively hot and dry, it had better be a little longer 
deferr’d. . x ; 

Now Thyme and Box Edgings ought to be clip¬ 
ped ; a$ alio, all forts cf Ever-green Hedges, and 
Pyramids, wliich add lb much Beauty to the Grarr. 
vel-walks; and indeed, to the whole Fruit-Garr 
den ; elpecially in Winter, when all ocher plants' 
have loft their Glory and Verdure ; but the faint* 
ed Hollies ihould particularly be clipp’d this Month 1 
and not later, left the weak Shoots, which they wilf 
make after that Operation, be pinch’d and kill’d 
by the Autumn Frofts. For the Holly and Yewj 
though of all others the hardieft Planes, yet their 
young Shoots, before they are full grown and hard- 
ned, are very tender and impatient of the leaft 
Froft. 

In this and the preceding Month, we are re¬ 
warded with Cherries; the little early May Cher¬ 
ry, is indeed worth Nothing ; but the May Duke^ 
is on all Accounts incomparably the bell; all o~ 
thers, having little Pulp and great Stones ; and 1 
yet, this is much better from a Standard than the 
Wall, being hardy, and a never failing Bearer. 

The latter End of this bfopth, the MafcuJine 
Apricockis ripe, which beeaufe it comes in early, 
is valued by fome Pcrfons. 

Now you are to roll Gravel Walks after Rain. 

As in the foregoing Month, the Gardiner's 
greateft Skiff and Diligence was requir'd to guard 
againft Frofts, &t. ft) now he ought with the ut- 
moft Application, to ufe proper Methods for defend* • 
ing his Plantations, from the too violent Scorch¬ 
ing* of the iun, and have a watchful Eye on fuch _ 
plants efpecially, as have been lately tranfplaiitedj " 
and refrelh them with moderate Waterings about 

their 
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thfcirextrdmi Fibres ; and this Work ought now j the Month : You have* aifo great plenty o i Ar* 
to be done in the Evenings. I tichokes. 

Now. Mr. Evelyn fays, upon this Occafion; | We begin to draw fome Young Carrots andO**- 
that to hinder the exceflive Scorchings of this and ons, that were fown in February , and fome Young 
the following Month, from indangering the untime* Par (nips. 

W Falling, both of Bloflom and Fruit, before their Salfets for this Month are compofed of Pur- 
Maturity, you Ihould place a Veflel of imprCg- Jlane , Burnet , the Flowers of Nafiurtium Indi - 
nated Wafer near the Stem of the Tree; and cum, .and Cabbage Lettuce of feveral Kinds, viz. 
lap a realonable long Piece of Flannel, or other the butch brown , the Imperial , Royfl, Silejia . 
Woollen or LinnCn Clout about It, letting one and Cofs Lettuces, with fome blanch’d Endive ana 
End thereof, hang in the Water; by which, the Cucumbers. 

Moifture afcending, will be luck’d through the ve- The Flower Stems of Burr age and Burnet, 
ry Birk, and consequently nourilh and invigorate are now good in cool Tankards, 
the Tree to reproduce it? former Verdure. The The Potherbs in ufe in the Month of May, 
Water is to be fupply’d as you find convenient , are good (till in this. 

and no longer, left it lop your Stem too much : We have Green Goofeberries for Tarts, ’till 

He adds, that this manner of refrelhingis more about the End of this Month, 
to be preferr’d, than by fuffering it to drop only up- The ripe Fruits are strawberries. Cherries, of 
on the Earth ; which yet, on other Occafions, is many Kinds, as the Duke, White, Black, and Red 
profitable ,per Lingulam, which if too plentifully, Hearts, the Flemijh and Carnation Cherries; 
endangers the chilling and rottiqg of the Fibres. feme Rasberrits, Currants and Melons , of the 
Now is the proper Month to gather Herbs firft Ridges. We have alfo, Codlins now fit for 
to keep dry; they will keep and retain their Vertue, Ufc ; and towards the End, feme Junitirgs and 
and fweet Smell, provided you do take the lame the Mafculine Apricock ; arid in the forcing 1 : rames. 
Care as you do in Hay ; that you expofe them not it you have any, all the forward Kind of Grapes 
in too uiin, but competent Heaps ; which you are ripe. 

m&f ttifn and move ’till they be reafonably dry, As for Flowers, Flower-Garden, and the Work 
not brittle, and the looner the Work is difpatchd to be done therein in every Month, and this in 
the better. The Gardiner therefore fhould attend particular : See the Article Fhrifts Year . 
it himfelf; for there is very great Difference in Look to your Bees for Swarms and Calls, and 
the Vertue of Plants, according as they are dry’d. begin to deflroy Infe 6 ls with Hoofs, Canes, and 
This is a Work to be done in the Kitchen- tempting Baits ; gather Snails after Rain, &c. 
Garden, and tHe Herbs that are commonly dry’d, JUNIPER, a very common Shrub, whofe Weed 
are Sage of Verhie, Mint , Carduus, Sweet Mar - is hard, and of a reddilh Colour, and cover’d with 
joram. Thyme , Lavender , Rofemary , and the a red Bark : It Ihoots forth a great many Branches. 
Flowers of Marigolds. its Leaves are narrow, always green, and guarded 

Continue to mow Grafs-walks early in the Mom* with Prickles ; the Flowers are like Imall Collets, 
ing, and after Rain. and are not fucceeded by any Fruit; the Berries are 

You now low Succory , fome Lettuces for cab- round, like thole of Ivy, green at firft, but black 
baging, Genua Lettuces, and replant others, which when ripe ; they contain three or four oblong trian- 
ire large enough for that Purpofc. gular Seeds. This Shrub grows in Fields, Woods, 

You may yet low Radi (he s and lorae Endive ; Gardens, ©r. 
and continue to deftroy IVeeds, as in the former As for our Gardiners, they know two Kinds of 
Months. Juniper ; the Common, and what they call the 

Gather your Scorzonera Seed, which Ihould be Swedilh Juniper : Both of’em refill the moll fe- 
done in the Morning, as foon as the Detv is vere Frofts ; and for that Reafon, as well as for 
gone. their beautiful Green, Ihould have their Place a- 

About the Twentieth tranfplant Leeks in light moneft other Ever-greens of the Parterre : The 
rich Ground, about fix Inches apart. SmaUnefs of their Leaves is fuch, that an ingenious 

Cut no Afparagus after the firft Week in this Workman may train them up into any Shape, and by 
Month, for it will impoverilh the Roots. often cutting or (hearing ’em, they will be fo dole. 

The Seafon now is very proper for budding or that no other Plant can be laid to exceed them in 
inoculating of Peaches and other Stone Fruit. that Refpe£t. 

Sow Kidney Beans to have them ripe in Auruft, The Juniper Berries Ihould be fown about 

and Peafe , that jrou may have them green all the March, in light Ground, without watering ’em. 
Summer • or giving them any rich Manure : They Come up 

Set fome of the Ronceval Peafe , about four or two Montlis after fowing, and may remain two 
five Inches apart, allowing two Foot Diftance be- Years in the Seed-Bed before they are tranfplanted, 
tween the Lines; thefe will afford a good Crop taking great Care to keep ’em tree from Weeds ; 
in September . they lometimes grow to a very great Height, and 

Now look to your Efpaliers' df Fruit-trees, and afford a moft durable Heat, if it be true what has been 
lacy in good (lore of Branches, as well to lupply laud, that in a Heap of Juniper Afhes which have 
Vacancies as for Fruit-bearing. lain a Year, fome of its Embers have been red hot 

As to the Produd of the Kitchen-Garden in during all the Time, 
this* Month, you have lome Afparagus at the Begin- Many Vertues are aferibed to the Berry of Jur 
ning ; but it is unadvilable to cut it after the firft niper , as that it ftrengthens theBrain, retrefhes the 
Week, for the Realbn before given. Sight, eales die Breail^ and keeps it from Pain, pu- 

You have great plenty of Garden Beans , Peafe rities the Voice, ex pells Wind out of the Belly, and 
Kidney Beans: Colliflowers are now in great very much comforts the Stomach, cauling a good 
Perre&ion ; and fome of the Batterfea and butch Digeftion : It brings away the Stone, is good a- 
Cabbages will befit to cut towards the Beginning of gainft the Gravel, and provokes Urin* : Its good 

againft the Palfey, Tremblings in any of your Mem¬ 
bers 
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bcrs, Feftilence, bad Air, Fevers, and cfpccially Diofcorides affures us, that That which has the 
Quartan Agues: It warms the Marrow of the Bones, yellow and black Seed, ftupifies the Brain, and 
and is proper for the wringings of the Belly, dries diforders the Senfes ; but Mattbiolus urges, that 
up the Tears of the Eyes, helps the Memory, makes the Ufe of it is not pernicious, 
good Blood, and drives away the bad by Urine : It The White Jufquiame is almoft of the feme 
removes all the inward Languilhments of the Body, Shape and Bignefs as the Black, but the Leaves are 
and Melancholy, and makes Men chearful : It is larger, rounder, more fofc and hairy, and a little 
made ufe of, in the Gout proceeding from a cold jagged about the Edges ; the Stem is fliort, and tur- 
Caule, it gives a good Colour ^drives away all nilh’d with fmall Branches and Leaves that grow con- 
Manner of Poyfon by Urine, and is a Prefervative fufedly.* The Flowers grow along die Stem and at 
againft all Illnefs and Pains, and forwards the Men* the T.o p; they are white and fmaller than thole of 
fes. Some fteep it in White-wine or Claret , aiid die black ones : The Root is alfo thick, very hairy 
as much Brandy, for the Space of Eight and nven- and long :. .The Seed is white. It grows in divers 
ty Hours, till it fwells up, and then they dry it on places, andbloffoms in July and Auguft . 
a white Linnen Cloth, in the Shade offome Room, The White Jufquiame is of more Vertue in 
put it into a Box, and keep it for two Years : Pbyftck than the Black : The Leaves are very good 
When they have a Mind to ufe it, they take from to be mix'd widi all forts ot Medicaments that ferve 
fix to ten Grains of it twice a Week, Morning and to eafe Pains ; and alfb, they may be apply’d fii> 
Evening. gle or with dry Agriots. 

The Confe&ioners cover the Berries with Sugar, IVY, in Latin, Hedera; a Shrub or Tree 
and make of it a kind of dry Conferve, which is whole twigged Branches raife and extend themfelves 
called the Sugir-P/ums of St. Rocb , becaufe diey by creeping and flicking to Walls and Trees -; they 
are efteemed proper for the Plague#- infinuate themfelves between Stones in Walls, and 

The Wood ot Juniper is Sudorifick ; they put the like, where they take deep Root, and make 
it into Barley-water and bum it, to prevent the ill them totter; the Wood is hard and white; the 
Effe&s of bad Air : The Sugar-Plums of St. Roch, Bark alhcoloufd and wrinkled ; the Leaves are like 
which are good againft therlague, are made of the thofe of the white Poplar , which afterwards be- 
Seeds of Juniper-, Of the. Extra# ot Juniper , come triangular ; they are hard, finooth and flick 
with the 0 yl ot Npts, is made an excellent Var- to long and flender Stalks ; they have a bitter, 
iiifh for Piflures, Wood-work, and preferving po- lharp and pricking Tafte. Ivy begins in the Au* 
filhed Iron from Ruft : The Gum is good to rub on tumn, to bear fmaJl, yellow and hairy Flowers, from 
Parchment to make it bear Irik. When the Ju* whence proceed the Fruits, which are green at firft. 
Taper arrives to its full Growth, the Timber of it and afterwards black : They become ripe in Ja- 
is good for many curious Works, as Tables, Chefts, nuary. 

imail Carvings, and Images; Spoons whalfome to the M. Chomel feys, the Gum which diftills from 
Mouth, and Spits to roaft Meat on, to which ir gives the Ivy, kills Lice and Nits: The Leaves being 
an excellent Tafte. We read of fome fo large as to pounded with fome Vinegar and Rofc-Water, and 
have made Beams and Rafters. The Chips within apply’d to the Forehead and Temples, flop Mad* 
Doors make a wholefome Perfume. See ExtraEi nefs ; they are very good for the Heart-Ach, pro- 
cf Juniper-Berries , and TinElure of Juniper* ceeding from the Brain. 

Berries . Ground-Ivy , is mightily in Ufe, both in Apotbe* 

JUSQUIAME, or Hen-Bane , in Latin Hyofci- caries Shops , and Common Ptefcription ; it is of 
eunus, a Plant of which there are two prindpaTforts, a pungent, nitrous and earthy Tafte ; it is \t* 
viz. the Black and the White . ry Abfterftve and Vulnerary; it is not only pre- 

The Black Jufquiame is a Plant that Ihoots up a fcribed, in almoft all Difeafes of the Lungs and 
ftraitand pretty thick Stem, a Cubit andan half high, Brea ft, but alfo accounted good in Obftru£Uons of 
and gamithed with Branches and Leaves ; both the the Vifeera ; for which Reafon, it pafles for an Epa* 
one and the other proceeding for the moft part con- tick, Splenetick, Diuretick and Nepriiick. It is 
jointly from the Stem : The Leaves that grow from reckon'd to do Wonders in Tubercles and Tartarous 
the Stem are large, and flick to long Stalks, almoft Indurations of the Lungs, Dr. Willis mightily 
round, alb-colour d, foft, and full of Juice; the commends its Powder in obftinate Coughs , efpeci- 
others, which flick to the Branches, are very fmall; ally thofe of young Children ; and Etmullerus re- 
the Stems and Branches are adorn’d with Leaves, lates, that a Maid was curd of a Sorbutick Con- 
tvhidi proceed from certain round and long Buds, futnption , with nothing elfe than a ftrong Decofti- 
veDowilh about die Edges, with fome purple Veins; on of this Herb, after a Vomit had been firft gt* 
but they are of a brown purple in the Middie, after ven. There is a Syrop made with it in the Shops, 
which come on round Tops with brown Seeds, which but it is not fo good as the Decoftion, or rather, 
are not very big. Infiifion, which is now much in Ufe in Families ; 

This Plant grows in all parts of Europe, along For the Sugar will not lye long with it, without 
Highways, and in fendy Places, and blofloms in fretting, which quite fpoils it, and makes it four 
July and Auguft. and griping. See Gill-Ale. 
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K ENNEL; a Place or little Houfe for Hounds, 
and in a metaphorical Senfe, ufcd for the 
Pack of Hounds itfelf. To make a compliat Ken¬ 
nel ; three Conveniencies ought to be confider’d, 
viz. fweet Air, frdh Water and tfre Morning 
Sun, for which the following brief Rules may be 
inftru£live. ** 

The Court fhould be large, for the more fpa- 
rious it is, the better it will be for the Hounds to 
lefrefh themfelves in ; and it fliould be well wall’d 
or fenc’d about, to prevent their getting out; but 
not fo hign as to keep out the Sun or Wind, 
The’Water if poffible, fhould run through fome 
part of the Court or Yard, or for want thereof, have 
a 'Well with a good Stoile Trough about a Foot 
and an Half high, always kept with frdh Water, 
to the End the Hounds may drink when they 
pleafe; and atone End of the Trough, there muft 
Jbe a Hole to let out the Water for cleanfing'it. 

Let the Kennel be built in the higheft Part of 
die Court, in which there fhould be two Rooms, 
one of which fhould be larger than the other, 
with a large Chutney,, to make a Fire when 
need requires. This Room fhould be raifed about 
three Foot from the Ground, and in the Floor 
there fhoijld be two Gutters for the Conveyance of 
the Pifs. There muft be difperfed up and down, 
finall Bedffeads raifed about a Foot from the Floor, 
with Holes pierced through the Planks for the 
drawing away their Pifs. 

The other Room muft be for the • Huntfman to 
.keep hisFokt, Whips, Liams , Salves and the like 
Neceffarics ; there ihould alfo be a Copper for the 
boiling, drefling, and ordering of their Food, 
when they come Home wee and wearyfor at 
•fiich Times they fhould be cherilhed as Inflruments 
-of your Recreation and Profit ; that they may de¬ 
limit,in your Service, and tafte of' your Bounty. 
:and yon need not doubt but to have Credit Of 
thenv in the Field. * 

. Be careful not to give them any Thing to drink 
in Veflels of Copper : And as to the Proportion 
and Quality, of Allowance for Food, it muft hi 
order'd with Relation to the Natures of the 
Hounds and their Sizes: Three Bulhci of Oats 
with a Buihclandan Half of Wheat Bran , will 
keep ten Couple of middling fixed Hounds a 
•Week, giving them fometimes Beef-troth , Whey, 
Flit-Milk, Chippins of Bread, Bones , and feme- 
times a little Horfe Flejb ; for change of Food 
creates a good' Appetite , and preferves Health. 
The Oat and Wheat Bran mull be boiled and 
thickned with Milk or Buttermilk, with fome 
Chippings or broken Meat boiled therein. ] 

concerning Horfe-flejh , 'thofe belt fkill’d this 
Way approve of it, provided it be given with Dif- 
cretion, and of all Sorts, Horje-flejl) is die bed and 
hotteft, but be fore to Flea or Skin the Bealls, left 
the Dogs difcerning the Hair, may fall on them 
when Jiving in the Field : As for the Dogs that 
are accoftum’d to hunt the Hare, it is potf godd to 
give them any Flelh, becaufe it is laid to withdraw 
their Scent or AffeSlions from the Chafe, by Rea- 
fon their Flejb is not very fweet, nor their Scents 
very* lirong. 


If the Huntfman perceives ths*t through toilfonf, 
long and frequent Chafes, the Hounds fall away, 
he muft be the more careful in feeding and che- 
rifhing them up, with fome good Broth , boiled 
Oxen or Sheeps Hearts , &c. 

On fuch Days as the Hounds do not hunt, the 
beft Times to feed them are early in the Morning 
before Sun-riling, and late in the Evening after 
Sun-fet; and on the Days they hunt, they ought . 
to be rewarded fo foon as they come Home, be it ' 
when it will, with a good Supper ; for Nothing ' 
is a greater Difcouragement to a Hound, than to 
go to deep, with an empty Belly after Hard Lar 
bour. 

If you have more dead Flefh than you have 
prefont Occalion for, it may be preferva fweet a 
Week or ten Days, by finking it under Ground. 

See Entring of Hounds . 

KERNEL-WATER ; a Water diftiird from 
the Kernels of Fruits; for which take a pound of 
the Kernels of Apricocks , pound them as modi 
as you can to reduce diem into Powder ; and 
take care they run not into Oyl ; take alfo, a 
pound of the Kernels of Cherries , let diem be 
well pounded, and let them not run into Oyl nei¬ 
ther ; mix them with the other, then put the whole 
into a Pitcher or fome other Veflel that holds from 
twenty to four and twenty Parti pints; into which, 
put in from fourteen to fixteen pints of good Bran¬ 
dy, and eight pints of Water; after which, add 
thereto five pounds of Sugar in Powder, and if you 
love Sugar, you may ufe half a pound more ; tfc> 
every pint add two Cloves, two Corns of White 
Pepper, and the weight of eight Doubles of CirF • 
namon all pulverifed ; let it infufe for the Space of 
eight and forty Hours, though you may, if you 
are prefled, make ufe of the Infufion at the Ex¬ 
piration of four and twenty Hours ; you muft 
llrain the whole through a Bag, "till it becomes 
as dear as Rock Water ; becaufe the Kernels will 
greafe the Bag, by which Means the Water is 
clarify’d : By this Method you may have as much 
or as little as you pleafe of it without being deceiv¬ 
ed, and you will find it a very agreeable Liquor. 

KERNELS ; a Diftemper in a Horfe, for which 
fee G launders* 

KEYS ; the Name ufually given to the Seeds of 
an Ajlbtree ; which are uluaily fow’d in Octo¬ 
ber* ■ 

KIJVD-HEELS ; a Scabi breeding behind in 
Horfes, fomewhat about the Nether Joynt grow¬ 
ing overthwart the Fct-lock ; it proceeds from ma¬ 
ny Caufes, fometimes by being bred in Cold 
Grounds, fometimes for want of good Drefling after 
he has been ridden or labour d fii* fowl Ways, 
which Dirt ftickine to his Legs, frets the Skin, and 
makes fcabby Rcfts, which are very painful to the 
Horfe , caufing his Legs to (well especially in the 
Winter and Spring, and then he gbes very Uni¬ 
ty ; for the Cure of this Diftemper, fee Scratches . 

KIB’D-HEELS; a Diftemper alfo incident to 
[Black Cattle ; for the curing of which, you muft 
cut them out as nigh as may be, and let them bleed 
well; then take Verdigreafe and the Yolk of a 
,new laid Egg, well beaten and ftamp’d, bind it to 
the aggriev’d Part, it will do. 

KIBES; 
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KIBES ; an Evil to which Mankind are liable, 
being a Sorenels and Rawnefs in their Heels ; and 
it is moft incident to fuch as live in the Country , 
for the Cure of which, take Neitlewort-Leaves 
and Roots , ftamp it very lmall and to half a 
Handful of. both thefe, put two Ounces of Un¬ 
feed Oyl, and a quarter of an Ounce of Allom in 
Powder, mix them well together over a gentle 
Fire, and having foil waih d the Kibe in Water 
and Salt and dry a them, bind this on, as a Plan¬ 
ter or Poultis ; the la me being alfo good tor 
Cbilhlanes and Corns, when newly cut ; but to 
heal broken Kibes take the Lungs of a Ram 
beat and dry’d to Powder and mix’d with the Oil 
of Firtlrworm and Linfeed Oyl, by the applying 
of which three or four Times, the Operation is 
perfeded. 

KID; the Young of a Goat, which may be 
drafted in the fame Manner as Lamb, either in 
Pocage, or for Side-Dilhes. See Lamb and Goats, 
as alio Roaft-Meats. 

KIDNEF; a Conglomerated Gland, theufe of 
which is, ro fep&ate the Serofity, which is con¬ 
vey’d thicker with the Blood by an -Artery. 

The Reins are fubjeft to hflatnations, to the 
Stone, Ulcers; or are fill'd with thick and gluti¬ 
nous Subftances, which cade the Stone Cbolick. 

The Inflamation of the Kidneys , is a Heat 
indofed either in the flelhy Parts of the Reins, 
in their Membranes, or in their Conduits; or it is 
excited from a Defluxion proceeding from the 
abounding of vitcous Humours; or it happens, 
either by the Interpolition of the Liver or of the 
Neighbouring Parts, a Blow receiv'd on the Back, 
riding on Hore-back, or Fatigue with the Fair 
Sex. 

If the Inflamation is in the flelhy Parts of the 
Reins, the Party will only feel an Heavinefs there, 
that is incomodious enough ; but if it be where ihe 
others terminate he will feel a Beating therein, 
accompany d with Pain, which takes him under 
the firft Vertebra, and a little under the Falfe 
Ribs, and reaches towards the Uver, Bladder, 
Privy Parts, and Thighs : in fo much, that he can 
•neirher Walk, Stand, Sneeze, nor make Water, 
without doubling the Pain at rhe fame Time; he 
will feci Cold in all the extreme Parts of his Bo¬ 
dy, e/pecially in his Legs and Feet , and if the In¬ 
flamation increafes, he will have an Inclination to 
vomir, and even aPVually feel Prickings in his Sto¬ 
mach , with Belching, continual Loathing, and 
Griping of the Guts when he would make Water 
or go to Stool* 

Ihe Inflamation of the Reins, accompany’d 
with a Fever and Delirium is mortal; every Infla¬ 
mation of the Reins breed the Stone ; when the In¬ 
flamation lafts a long Tira$, and that the Perfon’s 
Water is bright, that the Thighs and Legs fall a- 
way, and that the Heat and Moifture begin to 
fid, there are great Apprehenfions of Danger. 

* In an Inflamation, it the Matter which is come 
to a Suppuration runs out by the Way of the U- 
rinc, it is a very good Sign ; but a very bad one, 
if it pafles into the Mefaraic Veins, from thence 
to the Uver and the Inteftines. When the Piles 
come to run, they give eafe to the Pain of the 
Kidneys, becaufe .the grofleft Part of the Blood 
goes orf that W ay. 

To cure the Inflamation of the Kidneys, you 
muft at the Beginning , fix an exaft Regimen, viz. 
abfiaia from Wine, cat Nothing that is Salt, high j 


fpiced, Vi&uals hard of Digeftion ; nor Legumes, 
raw Fruits, Sallet, nor old Cheefe : Sometimes the 
Patient muft take Glyfters , prepar’d with Linfeed, 
Fenugreek, Manna, Marfa-Mallows, and Carmno- 
mill, and to do it as often as his Strength will 
allow of, efpecially Bleeding in the Foot muft not 
be negleaed; but if the Pains are violent, Bathing is 
proper ; or elfe, let a piece of Linnen Cloth'be 
dipp’d in a Decoaion of Plant ane. Lettuces, Gourd, 
Nightjhade, and Althea ; which is to be apply'd 
to the Rein$ } and he muft be gently Purg’d with 
Whey, and mundify’dQ^, or with Manna ; let the 
Patient’s drink be a Tillane of Barity and Marjh- 
mallows ; for in this Diftemper great Care muft 
be taken that no Remedy be ufed that is too 
Diuretick, for fear of inflaming it the more; after 
the Corruption is come away From the Reins , let 
the Patient for fome Weeks take Milk with a little 
Honey, to compleat the cleanfing of them. See 
Stone in the Kidneys and Gravel. 

An Ulcer in the Kidneys, happens when the 1 
Abfcefs has not been well drefs’d, or proceeds ei¬ 
ther from a very lharp Matter that runs therefrom, 
or from the Humour of the Lungs or Liver very 
much heated 

The Ulcer in the Kidneys may allb be caufed, 
either by fome Wound, Contufion, exceftively 
hoc and piquant Food, extraordinary Watchings, 
or Sleeping too much and lying upon the Back. 

The Way to know if there is an Ulcer in the 
Kidneys , is by a Pain in the Ribs, attended with 
an Heavinefs, and towards the ELidder, and a 
thick Urine full of fmall Things appearing like 
Hairs, which runs without any Slop. An Ulcer in 
the Kidneys ought to be taken at firft and cur’d 5 
or elfe, in aged rerfons it will become incurable. 

In the curing of Ulcers in the Reins ; three 
Things are to be obferved; the Firft is to allay 
the Pain by very gentle Remedies; the Second 
is to cleanfe it, ,and the Third is to heal or ci# 
catrize it. 

The Pain is allay’d by purging the Patient with 
Caffia, or Double Catbolicon, with the compound 
Syrop of Succory, with the Syrop of Rofes, or by 
caufing him to V omir. 

They cleanfe the Ulcer by ufing Barley Water , 
made with the Roots of wild Succory, the Roots of 
Mallov)S, Marjhmallows, and Linfeed, or of Quin¬ 
ces, adding to every Paris Pint, a quarter of a 
Pound of white Honey; or elfe, with a Decepti¬ 
on of Marjhmallows, mix an Ounce of the Oil 
of Sweet Almonds, ten Grains of Saffron , and 
eight Grains of the Seed of Jyfquiam in Powt 
der. 

This Potion muft be repeated twice a Week in 
the Morning faffing ; or elfe ufe the following 
Drink at steals. Mix in a Paris Pint of Wine 
four ounces of Honey, with Half a Seder of 
Plantane Water, of which, let the Patient drink a 9 
he is dry. 

You will cicatrize the Ulcer, if for the Space of 
fix Weeks, or two Months, the Patient takes every 
Morning felting, three ounces of the Water of 
the Leaves of Green Tobacco , drawn in a Limbec • 
or if you give him twice a Week in an Ounce of 
of the Oil of Sweet Almonds, three Drops of the 
Oil of Myrrh , twenty Grains of Aloes , with 
three Grains of Saffron reduc’d into Powder : He 
muft neither eat lait nor fpiced Things, nor any 
other Food hard of Digeftion. The Ule of Affes 
Milk is very good. 
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To purge the Reins you muft reduce into Pow¬ 
der the Seeds which are found in the Imall Cups 
and Tops of Loufe Hurts, call’d in Latin , Xantium , 
which mull be drank in good White-wine $ it 
will purge the Reins of Gravel ; but the fooner, 
if the Powder be taken in Brandy. 

KIDNEY-BEANS : See under Beans. 

KILDERKIN, a Liquid Meafure, confifting of 
two FirkinSy and two of thefe Kilderkins make 
a Barrel . 

K 1 NE; an uncertain Number of Cows to fur- 
nllh a Dairy y according to the Largnefs or Small- 
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table to the Maid, gentle and willing to com to 
the Pail, and patient to have her Dugs drawn^ 
without Skittilhnefi, Striking, or Wildnefi; Iheis 
utterly unfit for the Dairy; ihe ihould alfo be kind 
in her Nature, that is, apt to conceive and bring 
forth ; fruitful, to nounih, and loving to that which 
fprings from her. See Calve x, Cow, &c. 

K 1 NGS-EV 1 L ; Tumours that ufuafiy arife about 
the Necky and fometimes in fome other glandinous 
Parts, as the Arm-fits and Breafts . There are 
two Sorts of them, the 2 hie or Legitimate^ and 
the Falfe or Baftard ones; the tail Sort are more di& 


nefs of the Ground that is held for that Purpofe; ficult to be curd than the other, and it is dangerous to 
and notwithftanding what has been faid before un- touch them ; becaufe they have much Malignity in 
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der the Word Cow, fomething more of Impor¬ 
tance may not improperly be added under the pre- 
fent Head. The Kine mull be of the bed Choife 
and Breed that can polfibly be attain'd to. 

Fir fly they Ihould be big bon'd, for the larger 
a Cow is, the better Ihe is; for when either thro 
Age or Mifchance, Ihe lhall be difabled for the Pail, I 
Ihe may be-fed and made fit for the Shambles, for 
no Lofs but Profit. 

Second^ The Cow fhould be fair of Shape, 
having all the Signs of Plenty of Milk, as a crum¬ 
pled, lean, thin Neck, *a hairy Dewlap, and very 
large Udder, with four Teats, long, thick, and 
fharp at the Ends ; for the mod Part, either all 
White, or what Colour loever Ihe be, or at lead 
the fore Part thereof; and if the Udder be well 
hair’d before and behind, and (mooth in the Bot¬ 
tom, it is a good Sign. 

Thirdly , The Breed is to be regarded, wherein 
fome Counties exceed others t As for Black Kinc y 
Cbejhirty Lancajhire, Yorkjhire, and Derbyshire ; 
for Red Ones, Gloucefterjhircy Somerfetjhirey and 
part of Wiltjhire ; and for Pv’d Ones, Lincoln¬ 
shire are the mod noted ; and as any of the fore- 


them. They proceed from a watery Humour or 
Lymfby which is vilcous and imprinted with acid 
Particles : This Lfmfh being found in too great a 
Quantity in the Glands y it hardens rhgm > and pro¬ 
duces thofe Sorts of Swellings; they become cance¬ 
rous when the Lymfb is more (harp and more co- 
rolive, and if it ihould penetrate as for as the Bone, 
it will corrupt and rot it. 

The Latin Word forthefe 2 "amours is Scrofba 9 
deriv’d from Scrofhay a Sow, becaufe Swine are 
fubje£l to this Didemper, and thofe who feed up¬ 
on their Fklh are likewife more fubjefi to it than 
others. 

The Way to know whether thofe Sores be the 
Evil or not, is to put a live Earth Worm upon 
the Place ; if it is the Evil y it will in a Night's 
Time turn into Earth or Dirt; but if otherwife, 
it will remain as before; but you would do well 
to cut off both the Ends of the Worm, that he 
may not enter into the Ulcer . 

The general Regimen to be obferved by thofe 
who are troubled with the Evily is to endure 
Hunger as* long as polfibly they can, and to eat 
as fparingly as may be at Meals, always to hold 


mention'd bed Breeds are to be made Choife of I their Heads ftrait lleeping and waking; to be 


for a Dairy ; fb Care muft be taken that the Breeds 
of every Kinds be not mix'd, but you ihould have 
all of one entire Choife; neither by any Means 
tnuft the Bull be a Foreigner from the Kine , but 
either of One Country, or of one Sliape or Co¬ 
lour. Farther, the Fertility of the Soil where one 
lives Ihould be confider’d, and no Kine bought by 
any Means for it, from a Place that is more fruit¬ 
ful than One’s own, but rather harder ; for the 
latter will prolber and come on, while the other 
decays and falls Sick with rifling of Blood, or 
the like. 

Fourtbly y Your Kine ihould be deep of Milk, 
that is, yield the mod of it ; for which thofe 
Kine arc /aid to be beft which are New-haird, 
tliat is, that have but lately calved, and have their 
Milk deep lpringing in their Udders; for at that 
Time they give the moft Milk, and if the Quan¬ 
tity be not then convenient, aoubtlels (he cannot 
be faid to be of deep Milk : Then for the Quanti¬ 
ty of the Milk itlclr, for a Cow to yield two Gal- | 
Ions -at a Meal, is rare and extraordinary; and to 
give but a Gallon certain, is not to be found fault 
with. Again, thofe Kine are faid to be of deep 
Milk, who, thoueh they give not (b exceeding 
much Milk as others, yet give a reafonable Quan¬ 
tity, and give it long, as all the Year round; where¬ 
as others that yield more in Quantity, will grow 
dry, being with Calf, fome three Months, fome two 
Months, and fome one; but Thofe will give their 
ufual Meafiire, even the Night before they Calve. 

Fifthly y Another Thing regarded in a Cow is 
Gemleneis; for ii (he be not, as may be faid, af- 


fparing of Speech and never to foil into a PaP 
(ion. 

M. Chomel fets down feveral Cures for this 
Diftemper, particularly apply to the Part, the Oint¬ 
ment of Altheay or Oxicroceum y or Colts Foot 
of Wigo cum Atercurio , many having ufed this bf 
Way otf Plaifter, have been happily cur'd in a (hort 
Time. 

2 . Take half a Pound of the Juice of Tabac- 
coy four Ounces of the Juice of IVormwoody ap 
Ounce and an Half of the Oyl of Hifericum, 
as much of the Oyl of Elder Flowers , an Hand¬ 
ful of Wormwood Leaves, as much of thofe of the 
great Grounfel, and the great Scrofularia, and an 
Ounce and an Half of White-wine ; boil them 
all together, keeping always (lining the Stuff 'till 
the Juices are confum'd; then drain it through a 
Linnen Cloth, and melt therein four Ounces of 
Yellow Wax, two Ounces of Hc-Goat's Greafe, 
and as much Turpentine; then taking it off the 
Fire, mix therewith an Ounce of Frankinfence, 
the (ante Quantity of Mprh and Maftick well pul¬ 
verized ; this ought to be done in a Copper Pan. 

a. To heal thefe Honours or Sores you may 
make ufe of this following Ointment: Take three 
Ouiices of long Ariftoloi wieu half an Ounce of 
Myrrh y and two Ounces of Mummy , when you 
have reduced them to Powder, melt four OtAces 
of Waxy with half a Pound of Oyl 7 and half a 
Pound of Sugary and feme Tobacco Leaves, until 
the Juice is continued; then take the Veflcl off 
the Fire, and mix the Powder with this Stuff . . 
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4. If there be need of a Corrofive, the follow-1 
ing Receipt is an admirable One : Take an Ounce 
of the Gy! of Olive , mix therewith half an Ounce 
of litbarg well fupdliz’d, ftir both the' one and 
the other iq a leaden Mortar for the Space of 
eight Homs, to the End they may be incorpora¬ 
ted ; afterwards add thereto an Ounce ot Tobacco 
Juice,.and. four Ounces of Rofevuster ; then Sir¬ 
ring the fame again tor an Hour and an Half, dip 
iome linall Bits of Linnen therein, and fill the 
Holes therewith. 

While thefe external Remedies are operating, 
let the Perfon be purg’d with Lozenges of Dia- 
cartbami , or Citro, or with the Confeflion Ha- 
mecb , the Fetid Pill , or Sena, Agarick, Syrop of 
• pale Rofes, or of that of Hellebore , for a Month’s 
rime, and let him evety Morning drink two GlaP 
fes or the Decofti'on ot GuaiscUm, Sarfaparilla, 
and Efqvint ot Indian Bvbrufh ; after which let 
there be given him, if it be judged Proper, that 
is, if the Perfon be found ftrcuig enough for it. a 
ftnall Fluxing at the Mouth ; thisReraedy alone has 
cur’d feveral; However, you mull in the mean 
Time ob/erve, that k is not proper for thole who 
are extreamly dry, and have a weak Stomach or 
Breaft. . 

5. He that takes for two Months together eve¬ 
ry Morning Faftiiig, the Juice of Marigold brill, 
according to III. Cbomel, be certainly cur'd. The 
Doftr for thofe who are rebuff is four Ounces, 
and from two to three for others. 

They mull be purged every eighth Day, and 
the Sores mud be chafed Morning and Evening 
with Brandy, and they mull drink Nothing that 
is cold. 

Butin Cafe this fhould not fiiccee^ by reafim 
of very hidden Resigns, Recourfe muflbe had to 
a very able Surgeon, becaufe an ignorant One 
may touch the jugular Vein, the recurrent Nerve, 
W the carotid Artery in the Operation. 

6. Take aiblficientQuantity of Lizards, cutoff 
their Heads and Tails, and macerate their Bodies 
in good ftrong Vinegar for three Days together ; 
after that, when you have dry’d them in an O- 
Ven, reduce them into Powder, and with fome 
Honey make an Opiate. The Pofe is a Dram 
Morning ana Evening in fame Wine: It is a So¬ 
vereign Antidote to drive out diefe Sorts of Im¬ 
purities, as well as Cancers, &c. 

7. Take a Pound of fine Turpentine, and as 
much new Wax, cut into Pieces; incorporate diem 
upon the Fire, then add thereto three Choppins of 
the Juice <f Betony, let them be gently boil’d, 
and in fuch a Manner that the whole may make 
but one Mali or Body; let the Stuff cool for Four 
tod Twenty Hours: Take the Ointment and walh 
k fb often, until from a black Colour k becomes 
white ,• then form it into Pellets, which you flyiM 
fleep in cold Water for Four and Twenty Hours. 

HNGS-SPEAR: See Afpbodil. 

KINTAL ; a Kind of Weight moli commonly 
of one Hundred Pounds, orfbmething under or over, 
according to the divers Ulcs of fuudry Nations. 

. KIRTLEeFLAX, twelve Heads in a Bunch, 
Wing about one Hundred Pound in Weight. 

KITCH 1 N; a Place where they prepare and drefs 
Vkhials ; all ntxeflary Utenffls ought to be ready 
in a jlitcbin, *s Caldrons, Pots, Pans, Stewpans, 
Coppers , Pails, Bajons, Tables , or Drejfers , &i- 
fies. Plates, Knives, Grid Irons, Spits, Chafing- 
dijbef, Sfc. The Chimney ihould be large, that j 
& you may eafily manage the Veffels you uie in your I 


KIT 


Cooking j but the other Utenfils being generally 
fo well known, they are omitted ; all that need be 
laid, is that the Kitcbin ihould be kept clean and 
in as good Order as poffible; and that there fhould 
be a place near k, wherein to keep the Visuals 
cool. 

KITCHIN-GARDEN ; a Term in Gardening, 
the lame being a Place where Legumes and other 
Herbs are cultivated for the Ufe of the Kitcbin. 
We have fhewn what the Work of a Gardiner is 
in general throughout the Year under the Article 
Gardiner, and wliat he is to do as a F/orifi, un¬ 
der that of a Florift-Year ; to which we refer our 
Readers: So we do in like Manner refer what he 
is to do both in the Fruit-Garden and Kitcbin- 
Garden, to that which is kid down under the 
Names of the feveial Months in the Year, viz. 
January, February, March, &c. that we may a- 
void all unneceffaiy Repetitions. 

As for the ProduR of the Kitcbin-Garden iq 
eveiv Month of the Year, and to begin with that 
of January; Chardones are yet in great Perfec¬ 
tion. 

Roots preferv’d in Sand, which are now in Ufe, 
are Carrots, Parfiiips, Beets both red and white, 
and Potatoes, with fome Skirrets. 

Roots yet remaining in the Ground, are Scorzo- 
qera, Turneps, Horfe-Radifh and fome Young 
Carrots, which were fown in the Month of July $ 
and the Roots kept dry in the Houfe, are Oj lions, 
Gailick, Shallots and Rocambole. 

We have yet fome Artichokes in the Houfe, 
which were preferved by fetting their Stalks u| 
Sand. 

Herbs for boiling are Boar-Cole, Savoy Cab¬ 
bages, Sprouts of Dutch and Batterfea Cabbage, 
Red ana the Rujfia Cabbage and Spinage. 

Herbs for Soop and other Kitcbin Ufes are 
Parfley,' Sorrel, Chervil,. Leaves of the white Beer, 
Leeks, Thyme, Sage, Winter Marjoram, Clary, 
Sellery, and fome ufe the Tops of Green Peafe and 
Aiparagus. 

Dryd Herbs for HoufholJ Ufe are Marigold* 
Flowers, Sweet Marjoram and dry’d Mint. 

Sallets for this Month are compofed of the Tops 
of Mint, Young Creffes, Muflard, Radilli, Young 
Lettuce, Young Onions, Sellery and Endive, the 
Tops of Burnet and Chervil; to which Mir* 
ture we may add Cabbage-Lettuce preferv’d under 
Gaffes, or fome of the Dutch Brown Lettuce, 
which was fown abroad at the End of Augufi, 
and is now a little curled,aud Very agreeable among# 
Ballet Herbs. 

We have plenty of Aiparagus upon the Hot 
Bed made on Purpofe in December* 

In February feme Chardons yet renein ; and 
we have Rill feme Turneps, Parinips, Beets, Po¬ 
tatoes, Skirrets and Scorzonera with feme Carrots 
fown > ' 

Aiparagus in Hot Beds now much better than 
in the preceding Month. 

The Herbs for Kitcbin Ufe are thofe mention’d 
in January. 

Herbs for boiling are red Cabbages, Sprouts of 
Cabbages, and ferae few of the Savoy Cabbages, 
Spinage, and the Leaves of the white Beet. 

The Sallets of this Month conlift of the feme 
finall Herbs as in the preceding; but we may now 
add Water Creffes and blanch d Dandelion. 

The Cucumbers that were fown in Q&ober , if 
they have (food the Rigpur of the January Frofts, 
will towards the End ysefo Vk fome Trike, and^he 
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Kidney Beans, which were fown at the lame Time, 
will now afford us plenty of Beans. 

March affords very little Variety of Herbs for 
the Table, for now the Winter Stores are almoft 


The Kitchin-Garden in May, affords us many 
plealing Varieties both of Fruits and Herbs. 

Afparagus is now in great plenty, and Colli- 
flowers are now in their greateft Perfe&ion ; the 


ijpent, and the Roots which have been hitherto Imperial, Royal Silelia, and many other Kinds of 
highly ufeful, are hard and ftringy; and befides Cabbage-Lettuces, are in their Prime, and very 
an underftandine Gardiner mull at this Seafon new- proper Sallets for this Seafon, with Mixtures of 


crop his Ground with Herbs and Roots for the 
fucceedine Months. 

_ __ • ^ f* t 


Young Burnet, Purflane, the Flowers cf the lmall 
Nafturtium and Cucumbers ; for the finall Herbs, 


The only Herbs now good are Sprouts of Cab- which were the Sallets of the laft Month, are now 
bages, Young Cabbage Plants, or Coleworts and to be laid afide, as they are apt to run into Leaf, 


fomeot the Winter Spinage. 


The Roots are Carrots fown in July, Radiihes 1 too hot for the Weather. 


almoft as foon as they are above Ground, and are 


of Michaelmas, fome few Turneps~that were fown We have yet fome Kidney Beans upon the Hot 
late and red Beets. Beds. 

We have Kidney Beans and fome Peafe in the We gather Peafe and Beans, in this Month, 
Hot Beds, belides Cucumbers upon the Plants railed fromthofe fown in OElober , and have plenty of 


in January. 

Afparagus upon the Hot Bed made in February , 
is now much better tailed than what we cut in the 
preceding Months. 

Towards the End the Radiihes fown upon the 
Hot Bed in February , will be fit to draw. 

We may now add to the Sallets of the foregoing 


Artichokes. 

We have now green Goofeberries for Tarts. 

The Carrots fown upon the Hot Beds in Fe~ 
bruary, are now very good; but thofe remaining of 
the Crop fown at Michaelmas, are hard and good 
j for Nothing. Spinage is yet fit for Ufe. 

We have towards the End of the Month fome 


Month, fome Purflane, with young Tops of Tarra- fcarlet Strawberries, ripe in the Natural Beds, and 

f ;on, of which a tew Leaves will ferve to give a Re- the common May-cherry , with fome few of the 
ilh to a large Sal let. May-duke-cherries , again!! Walls, and alio green 

Hop Buds or Tops are now gather'd to boil, Apricocks for Tarts, 
and are not much inferior to Afparagus. < This is the m: ft proper Month for (Milling of 

We have at the End fome fcarlet Strawberries, * Herbs, wliich are now in their greateft Perfedlion. 
ripe upon the Hot Beds, and alfo fome few Beans, We have fome Afparagus in the Beginning of 
if we have had Courage enough to forward them June; but it is not advilable to cut them after the 
by artificial Heats ; though that Trouble and Ex- firft Week. 

pence rarely turns to an Account. There are now great plenty of Garden Beans, 

The Stalks and tender Sprouts of Turneps run- Peafe, and Kidney Beans. Colliflowers are now iii 
fling to Seed are now excellent, after the Strings great Perfection, and fome of the Batterfea and 
are taken from them : Thefe in the Market are Dutch Cabbages will be fit to cut towards the Be- 
calTd Lupines , and are generally efteem’d one of ginning of the Month; we have allb great plen- 
the bell toiled Sallets . ty of Artichokes. 

We have in April for boiled Sallets Young Car- We begin to draw fome young Carrots and 

rots fown in the foregoing Month, as alfo Winter Onions, that were fown in February , and fome 
Spinage ; we have yet fome Sprouts from the old young Parfhips. 

Stems of Cabbages and Coleworts, or Young Cab- Sallets for this Month, are compofed cf Pur- 
bage Plants, or Radilh Tops, in this Scarcity of flane, Burnet, the Flowers of Naflurticum Indicum, 
boiling Greens, are ufed by many, and are not to and Cabbage Lettuce of feveral Kindi, viz. the 
bedelpifed; but what is preferable to all, there is Dutch , Brown, Imperial, Royal, Silejia , and Cols 
Afparagus now in great plenty upon the Natural Lettuces ; with fome blanch’d Endive and Cu- 
Beds, making its firft Appearance in the Gardens cumbers. ; 

about London , about the Third or Fourth of this The Flower and Stem of Burrage and Burnet", 
Month. We have now fome Sprouts of Colliflowers, are now good in cool Tankards, 
which begin fo run to Seed, as they will often do The Potherbs in Ufe for the preceding Month. 


which begin to run to Seed, as they will often do The I 
if the Winter has been mild; they eat very well. are flill ; 

Young Radiihes are now plentiful, and fome of We ha 
the Dutch Brown Lettuce, which has flood the the End 
Winter , will cabbage towards the End of the The ri 
Month. - as the Di 


The Potherbs in Ufe for the preceding Month, 
are flill good. / 

We have green Goofeberries for Tarts, 'till about 
the End of the Month. 

The ripe Fruits, are Strawberries ol many Kiuds*, 
as the Duke, White, Black, and red Hearts, the 


The fmall Herbs for Sallets upon the Natural Flemilh and Carnation Cherries, fome Ralberries, 
Ground, are Crefles, Radilh, Spinage, and Muftard, Currants and Melons of the firli Ridges : We have 
and the other Herbs proper to mix with them, are alfo Codlins fit for Ufe, and towards the End*, 
Burnet, Tarragon, and Young Onions. We have fome Junitings, and Malculine Apricocks; and in 
now alfo fome Young Purflane upon the Hot the Forcing Frames, if we have any; all the for¬ 


ward Kinds cf Grapes are ripe. 

About the End of the Month, Kidney Beans, In July, we have Ronceval Peafe, Garden Beans,” 
ivhich were fown in the Middle of February, upon and Kidney Beans, and fome commend the wild 
the Hot Bed, will be fit to gather. Peafe to be gather'd very Young, and drefled as 


We have plenty of Cucumbers upon the Hot Kidney Beans. ' 

Beds made for that Purpofe, about the Beginning We have Colliflowers, Cabbages, and Artichokes 
of February, and Muihrooms upon the Beds made in abundance; and fome of the final] Artichoke-^ 
about the fame Time. Suckers, to be eaten raw or ripe. 

We have now Scallions and Leeks, and Sweet All Sorts cf Herbs for the Kitcbin are very eoodj* 
Herbs growing of all Sorts, except that which is if the Gardiner has minded from Time to Time' 
call'd the Summer fweet Marjoram. . . to 
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to cat them down for fhooring afreib: Aromatick 
Hmbs dpi ';iallf , are in their greateft Perfeftion. 

Solicit for this Month, are coinpofed of Cab* 
bage-Lettuee, Purflane, Tarragon, Burnet, Young 
Onions, Cucumbers, Flowers of the Nnfturtium , 
and kune Endive blanched. 

We have young’ Carrots, Turneps and Beets. 
There are great plenty of Mulk-Melons, Cur- 
ants, Gpofeberries, Rafberries, Cherries, Plums, 
Apricocka, Peaches, and Ne&arines. 

The JiAiiting and Codlin are now good, and 
fome Pears: We liave yet ferae Wood Strawber¬ 
ries, and towards the End oui firft Figs^are ripe, 
and feme of the JulyQrofes. 

This is the bed Month for pickling Cucum¬ 
bers. 

In Aufttfl we have for boiling, Cabbages, and 
the Sprouts of the firft Cabbages, Cornflowers, 
Artichokes, Cabbage-Lettuce, Beets, Carrots, and 
Turneps; but other boiling Roots lhould not yet 
be touch'd. • 

We have yet feme Beans, Peafe, and Kidney 
Beans. 

All Sorts of Kitcbin Herbs aire now, as in the 
laft Month. 

We have Radiihes, and Horie-Radifh. 

The Sallets are Cabbage-Lettuce, Cucumbers, 
with a Mixture of young Crefles, Muftard, Radilh, 
and a little Tarragon. 

Roots now dry in the Houfe, are Garlick, Shal¬ 
lot, and Rocamoolc. * ’ , 

We have plenty of Cucumbers for pickling, and 
this Work lhould not now be any longer delay’d, for 
the firft Froft, or great Rains lpoil them. 

We have Mulk-Melons in abundance. 

We begin to cut feme’Sellery towards the End 
of the Month. 

We have fell feme Goofeberries, Rafberries, 
and Currants, with feme of the Carnation and 
Morelia Qterries, Apricocks, Plums of various 
Kinds, fey era! Sorts 1 of Peaches, and Ne£larines, 
Pears, Apples, Several Kinds of Grapes, Figs in 
abundance. Mulberries,- and feme Filberts. 

We have in September, feveral Kinds of Pea¬ 
ches, Grapes, Figs, Pears, and Apples, with feme 
of the fare Kinds of plums. 

. W-e have yet Melons and Cucumbers. 

VVall-gu*i are now good, and Filberts full 
ripe. 

This Month affords us feme young Garden 
Beans, and Ronceval Peale, and we have yet feme 
Kidney Beans. 

Upon tfie Artichokes, which were planted inll 
the Spring* we have now very good* Flowers, 
and Suckers, and we have flill plenty of Coili- 
jbwers* • 

Wc? have Cabbage-Lettuce, of feveral Sorts, hi 
(par Perfection, and Radjlhes. 

$*ll*ts for this Month, are compofed of Crefles, 
Radith,; Chervil, young Onions, Tarragon, Ikjr- 
net, and Lettuce, with feme blanch'd SeBery, and 
^ Endive. ' 

^ h«*eare now plenty of Mufhrooras upon Beds, 
and in Pafture Grounds* ... 

We have Carrots, fome Turneps, Skirrets, 
Storzonert, and Beets, both' the red and the 
white. 

Roots for Ac Kit chin Ufc,;aro Horfe-Raddb, 
Onions, Gaxlkk, Shallots, and Rocambole. 

-There are abundance of Cabbages, and Sprouts 
of Cabbages, with forae Savoys ;l>ut the lad eat 
much better when the Froft has pinchUthem. 


There remains yet, in the Month of Oclobtr , 
fome Coiliflowers,. Artichokes, Peafe, and Beans. 

The Kidney Beans Town in J*Jy, will now pro¬ 
duce good Fruit, if we defend them from the cold 
Nights. 

We have flill Cucumbers, and fome Melons. 

, Roots for boiling, are Turneps, Carrots, Part 
nips, Potatoes, Skirrels, Scorzonera, and Beets. 

Roots to ufe raw in the Klichi *> are Onions, 
Garlick, Shallots, and Rocambole. 

Sallet-Herbs , are Crefles, Chervil, Muflard, 
Radilh, Turnep, or Rape, Spinage, Lettuce, both 
fmall and great,- and feveral Sorts of Cabbage-Let¬ 
tuce, Burnet, Tarragon, and fome Onions, with 
blanched Sellery, and Endive. 

You have now.Chardones. 

Herbs for Soop, and other Kitcbin Ufes, are Par- 
fley, Beets, andf all the Aromatick Herbs. 

Ripe Fruits in this Month, are fome of the late 
Peaches, and Plums, Grapes, Figs, and Mulberries, 
with fome Filberts, and Wall-nuts, and great Va¬ 
riety of Pears, and Apples. 

There are plenty of Mulhrooms. 

You have Coiliflowers in November, in the Gren - 
Ho ufe, and fome Artichokes. 

Roots to be ufed this Month, are Carrots, Part- 
nips, Turneps, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Horfe- 
Radilh, Potatoes, Onions, Garlick, Shallots, and 
Rocambole. 

o Pat-herbs, are Sellery,'Parfley, Sorrel, Thvme, 
Savory, Beet-Leaves, and Clary, out of the Gar¬ 
den; and of Dryd Herbs you have Mint, fweet 
Marjoram, and F lowers of the Marygold. 

Herbs for boiled Sallets , are Cabbages, and the . 
Sprouts of Cabbages, fome few Savoy Cabbage*, 
and Spinage. 

You have Cucumbers upon thofe Plants lown in 
July, if you hav6 kept them well guarded from 
Rain and Froft. 

Sallets for this Month, are the fmall Herbs on 
the Hot Bed, with Burnet, Cabbage-Lettuce, Sel- 
lcry, and Endive blanched, and young Onions. 

There art now fome Grapes, Peaches, and Figs, 
with Apples, and Peart of levertl Sorts; fome 
l$ullis> Wail-nuts, Hade-nuts,i Chefhuts, Medlars, 
ind Services* with fame Arbutus, or Tree Straw¬ 
berries. 

You have many Sorts of Cabbages, and their 
Sprouts, for boiling, and Spinage in December. 

> You have in the Confervatvry y fome Coiliflowers, 
and Artichokes, prefervd in Sand. 

The Roots for this Month, are the fame as in 
the laft. - > 

Sallets are the fmall Herbs upon the Hoc Bed, 
with Mint, Tarragon, Barnet,. Cabbage-Lettuce, 
preferv'd under Glafles, with fome Crefles, and 
Chervil, upon the natural Ground, which have t 
high Taflc, and help the Sallets of this Seafon 
very much; and withthefe, you have Selfcry, and 
Endive blanched. 

Herbs for Soop and the Kitcbin Ufe,' are Sage* 
Thyme* Savory,. Beet-Leaves, the Tops of young 
Peafe, Parflty, Sorrel, Spinage Chervil^ Wb% 
and Leeks, with ; fweet Mariorain, and Marygold- 
Flowers dry ! d* and alfc dry d Mint ; for die green 
Mint at this Time of the Year is fcaroe, and not 
fo good for Sauces as far Sallets, 

You have Afparagbs upon Hot Beds, and if you 
have bceii diligent, you have yet fome Cucumber* 
upon the Plants fown in July and Auguft. 

There are now plenty of rears and Apples. 

KITCHIN- 
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KITCHIN-UARDEN-KARTH ; E-irlb pro- 
per for die Nourilhment of Herbs, Be. for the 
Kitchin .. 

The French Authors, who have treated of this 
Subjca, generally agree, diat it ought to be of a 
blackiih Colour, fandy, tat, pliant, or eafy to Till; 
that it mull neither be cold nor light ; that it 
mud have no ill Smell, nor ill Tafte ; and that it 
is abfolutely Neccflary, it lhould be three Foot deep 
of that Quality, for the Nourilhment of Trees and 
Winter legumes ; for want ot which Depth, the 
Author of the Retir'd Gardiner , fays, the Trees 
will certainly decay, within fix Years after they 
are planted, as he pretends to have obferved by 
Experience. 

Our Englijh Authors, of the beft Judgment 
in this Affair, do indeed agree with him, that a 
Soil three Foot deep, mud certainly be the beft ; 
but they fay, that where it happens once to be fo, 
cither in France or England\ it is more than ten 
Times found to the Contrary : That fome Soils 
hold not out above nine Inches deep, fome a Foot, 
others a Foot and an Half; but thofe that arrive 
to two Foot are not much to be found Fault with ; 
that where-cver any fall fhort of what is efteem’d 
a fufficient Depth for Fruit-trees and Plants, they 
muft be rais’d to the Depth defir'd, with any good 
Earth in the Neighbourhood, thar can be (pared ; 
for great Care muft be taken, not to trench the 
Ground into the Rock cf Gravel, Chalk, Clay, 
Be. when the Soil holds out fo deep as it lhould 
be. They have further obferv’d, that what is e- 
fteem d in England a good Soil for Fruit-trees, is 
not always a black coloured Earth, and that a black 
Soil is not always good; mod heathy and boggy 
Grounds being of that Colour ; that Experience 
has taught them, that a fandy, loamy Soil, of a 
greyilh Colour,' has anfwer’d all they could expeft 
from* a good Earth. 

Now, to difeover whether the Earth be of an j 
ill Smell, or tui ill Tafte, take a Handful or two 
of the Earth and fteep it in Water for fix or (even! 
Hours; and then ftreining it through a Linnen-; 
Cloth, and taftine the Water, the ill Smell, and 
imfavoiy Tafte, if it has either, may be perceived; 
and fo you muft not ufe ir T becaufe it will impart’ 
the lame Qualities to the Fruits and Roots : The 
Vine which grows at Ruel near Paris, which has 
the lame Tafte with that of the Earth, is a con¬ 
vincing Proof of this Aflertion. The fame may 
be affirmed of Fruits and Roots, they never will 
be fo good in Tafte, as thole which are raifed out 
of good Ground: All Legumes efpecially,’the quicker 
they come to Maturity of Growth, by the agreeable 
Richnefc of the Ground, are infinitely better than, 
the lame Kinds by a longer Growth in a bad or 
poor Soil. 

Very indifferent Fruit, though of a good Kind, 
is often to be met with, without ever knowing the 
Reafon of it; fome have complain’d, that the Cd- 
Pear was never good in their Gardens , though 
it is certainly one of the beft that can be eaten in 
January or February . Now, if they had exami¬ 
ned the Nature of their Ground, before they had 
planted their Gardens , they would not have been 
lb forprized, to meet with Fruits of an ill Tafte, 
which are othenvife of a very extraordinary Sort. 

A Blueiih-Clay, or Iron-Mould, that lies under 
the good Earth next the Gravel, occafions the Roots, 
efpecially of Pears and Apples, to Canker, grow 
full of Knobs, and decay in feveral Parts; hindering 
their free Palfige downwards, which may be known 


after a few Years planting, by the Trees dying 
at the Top of rhe laft Years Shoots, and canker¬ 
ing in feveral other Parts of the Tree, growing 
molly, and not fwelling in the Stem or Body in 
Proportion to its Age. The Mifchief beginning 
in the Roots, obftrods a fofficient Quantity of the 
Sap to afeend, which is not only Ids than conve¬ 
nient for the Growdi and Bearing of the Tree ; 
but is corruptly and irregularly ftraind, which 
makes the Fruit notanfwerits Charadter, but of> 
ten tafte woody, infipid, or bitter, and becomes 
fo deform’d, as hardly to be known. 

Another important Obftrvation is, that the 
Garden Ground lhould lye open to the four di£» 
ferent Afpefls of the Sun; for which, See the Ar¬ 
ticle Expo fit ion of the Sun . This is effendal to 
the Nourilhment of Fruit t and Legumes , and to 
the communicating a Tafte to them agreeable to 
their Qualities. Our Englijh Gardiners further 
obferve, that the Grounds well defended from the 
North, North-Weft , and fJdrib-Eaft Winds , are 
beft,' and fureft of Succefs in Matter of Fruits : 
But in Cafe the Spot of Ground for a Kiicbin- 
Garden , lhould not have the Qualities deferib’d, 
a ftrong cultivated Soil lhould be pitch'd upon, 
of a reddiih Colour, friable, and that may be ea- 
fily till’d, neither too hot nor too cold : An Earth 
ot this Quality, and of a fufficient Depth may do. 
As for thofe other backward Soils, which are long 
a pregnating in. the Spring, the Produ&ions of 
the Seed are fo flow, that they are no Ways fit 
for the Purpofe: However, they are better than 
thofe light Soils which have no Subftance; as for 
thofe clayie, wet, Cold, unweildy Soils, they are hi 
no Means proper for a Garden ; the Trees wifi • 
never thrive there, no more than Legumes. See 
Planting of Garden-Trees , and Untry d-Earth. 

KNEE ; the inferior and fore Part of the Thigh, 
where it joins with the Leg. 

The Knees are fubjeft to many Diforders 5 
fometrmes Humours diftill either from the Brainy 
or from fome Intemperature of the liver, Spleen , or 
fome other Parts of the Body, in the Nature of 
a Rbeumatifm ; which caufe Weaknefles, and very 
great Laflitudes therein: Some of them are accom^ 
pany’d with Heat, and others with fo extream at 
Cold, that you will be fcarce able to warm them. 
This laft is commonly incident to fat and pudy 
People,, and to thofe who live either in moift Hou* 
fes, or cold Rooms, arid marlhy Places; that kneel 
long upon the Ground and upon Stones; or that 
eat much raw Fruit or windy Pulfe, and elpeci* 
ally Chich-Peafe. If. thefe Humours fpread up¬ 
on the Legs, it wiH caufe Tumours and Swellings 
therein. 

1. In Order to cure the Diftempers of the Knees 
I and the laid Coldnefs, firft in particular, the Patient 
muft very often be purg’d, either with Manna, 
Tablets de Citrd, Agaric, Cochie, or Infufion of 
Sena, Agaric, Rhubarb, and with Syrop ot Rofes ; 
and a Cataplafin is to be apply'd made of Old Cheefe, 
beaten with as much Hogs-greafe felted; • or elfe 
wrap the Knees in Oil Cloth, Bulkinwiie ; and 
proceed thus: Take Iris, Clove, and Nutmeg, 
of each Half an Ounce; Betony, Sage, Aloes, 
and Myrrh, of each an Ounce ; let the whole be 
pulveriz’d together ; melt afterwards as much white 
Wax, with Nut-oil as you have a Mind to, and 
mixing them with the Powders, dip your Linnen 
in it when quite hot 5 a Cauftick may alfo be of 
(Jfe. As for the Regimen, pra&ife the feme as in 
a Pituitous Gouty which fee. 

2. As 
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2. As for the Weakndles caus’d by Heat, Bleed 
twice, or thrice ; then purge with Whey, and 
Caffia, or with Double Catholicon, diffolved in a 
Decoftion of Agrimony, and N wild Succory ; or 
elfe take mineral Water, or a Half Bath, in which 
boil Mallows, Marihmallows, Camomile, Melilot, 
Violets, and Pellitory ; they may ufe Affes or Cows- 
milk ; they mull eat Nothing that is either too Salt, 
or Spicy ; neither Onions, Garlicks, Chibbols, nor 
Leeks; they mud moderately ufe many Things, the 
Excels of which would be even more injurious to 
them than any Thing they could eat. Tnofe who 
apply either of thefe following Cataplalms, will 
tad much Relief by them. 


LAB — 

Take three Ounces of Barley Meal, and an 
Ounce of Goats-dung, and For want of that, Sheeps- 
dung will do^ a Pound of Honey, five or fix 
Spoonfuls of Vinegar ; mix the whole together 
and apply it. 

Another Poultis, is to take B.ean-flower, Fine 
Bran, and Camomile Flowers/educed into Powder, 
of each ope Ounce, Goats-dung two Ounces; boil 
the whole together, , either with as much New 
Wine, Hydromel, or Oxicrat, which you will ; 
and atlail, tjvhen if begins to thicken like Pap, 
add to it three Ounces of Camomile Oyl, or of 
Aner. 

KNIGHT, ot SCARLET-CROSS; See Je-_ 
rufalem-Crofs. 


T ABYRJNTH, a Gordin Term; the feme 
X—J beiiig a Place cut into feveral Windings, 
fct off with Horn-Beam , to divide them one From 
another. We often meet with theip in great 
Gardens, and the moft valuable Labyrinths. are 
moflfy thole that wind moll, as that of Verfail- 
ies, the Contrivance of which, has been wonder¬ 
fully lik’d by all that have leen it. 



The Palifades, of which Labyrinths ought to 
Be eompofed, Ihould be ten, twelve, or fifteen 
Foot High; lofne there are that are no higher than 
one can lean on ; but thole are not the fineft. 

The Walks of a Labyrinth ought to be kept 
roll’d, and the Hotn-Beams fet in them lheard, 
in the lhape of Hal f -moon t ; but the Figure before, 
will bell demonilrate what further may be fa id on 
this Ornament ot a Garden , which, not liiiting 
with the Putfes of many, we omit 
LABOUR : See Tillage. 

LADDER ; an Implement that ferves for ma¬ 
ny Ufes, and of which there are feveral Sorts, 
lad more particularly impbyed by Gardiners, who 


have a double One, in Order to fr^me the Topi 
qf an Arbour or Sutmner-Houfe , or to range Elm* 
Branches into a clofe Walk; they alio me ano¬ 
ther Ladder for the fame Purpofe as the former, 
with three Feet, but it does not Hand lo firm. 

LADIES-GLOVE, in Latin Campanula ; d 
Plant whole Leaves are rough, of a middling Size, 
between a March Violet and P?tty Mullein $ 
its Stem has feveral Angles, and about a Cubic 
high, from which proceed feveral Sprigs; the Flow¬ 
er it bears is red, inclining to white, and fweet feen- 
ted ; the Roots are like thole of Black Hellebore 
and have the Odour of Cinnamon. 1 

' M. Chomel lays, this Plant commonly grows, in 
uncultivated and dry Places ; and that it is mord 
particularly found near the City of Rome ; it blofc 
foms in Julymi. Augufl ; its Vertues are to Warm 
and dry, but it is alio Opening; the Root boil’d 
in Water is good againft Convuljions, for Rup¬ 
tures, and Shortness of Breath as alfo for inver¬ 
ter ate Coughs, Stoppage of Urine, and to bring on 
the Menfes. Being reduced into Powder, it has a 
good Smell, and is proper to be put into Chefts of 
Cloaths, to impart it to them: Its Leaves in a Ca¬ 
taplasm, are go.od for Ihe Head-Acb, and Infla- 
mation of the Eyes. 

LAMB; a four footed Animal, engendred be¬ 
tween a Ham and a Sheep ; a Male-Lamb , the firll 
Year is palled a Weather-Hog, and the Female art 
tZwe-Hog ; the fecond, it is call’d a Weather, and 
the Female a Theaf when Ihe isfit for the Ram, efpe^ 
cially from three Years upwards, ’till their MoutW 
break;, and if Ihe goes On another Year, Ihe is cal¬ 
led a double Theaf. 

The bell Time for Ewes to lamb, is about thd 
latter End of A$ril, if Papre Sheep, and fd 
till the Beginning of June ; b ut &. Field Sheep, 
from the Beginning of January to the End-of 
March. There, are thorn who affift their Sheep 
in lambing: and when thefe little Animals are hrft 
brought forth, they prefently 4 l ‘ c them upon diejr 
Legs, and before they accuftom them to .Suck, 
firll milk the Sheep, for the jhft Milk is by no 
Means good for the Lamb ; and thofe 'vho mgkjt 

; this, are accounted no 

Sheep • they likewife put up the Dam and Lamb, 
for two Days together, in Order to keep them 
warm; and tbe, S fc*l the Sheep, for about fa* 
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Days With'gpod fbtj and Bran, and give them It' you would have & Lamb's ~Head m Potage or 
Water blanched with a Htde ATtHet-flower, and for a Side-dijh; take die Heads, Feet, ana Li- 
gjive diem good titter; but where! there ate home- vers, with young Bacon, and having well fcalded 
rous Flocks of Sheep, as With us to England, thefe, them, let them be boiled together in ibme Broth in 
and other Cares about.them, cannot be attended, a great Pot: As foon a* they are boiled and well 
'the iambs are to be feparated about Mhhael- feafond, lay your Pottage a loaking with good 
*the Male and the Female ; acnd having put Broth and Gravy, send let die LamVs-Head id 
thole defined for Items afide, geld the reft. Order in rhe Middle; then having breaded the 
But fuch as have feverai Paltures, may Wean them Brains, fry them "till they become, as it were, Cro¬ 
at fifteen o t eighteen Weeks old, and the Better quets, and put them again into their Place, garnilh- 
tfte Ewe Will take Rant again 1 ;and where poor ;mg your Pot age, with the Livers, Feet, ^ Bacon t 
Husbandmen, who* milk their Ewet, wean their To thefe is to be added a white Cull ft made with* 
Lambs fix nm than at twelve Weeks old, thefe Lambs Piece of Bread-erumbccpd in good Broth, a dozen 


as the other*. 


land an half of fweet Almonds , and three Yolks of 


lfiall never* be a s good as the other*. and an half of fweet Almonds, and three Yolks of 

As for the Gelding of Lambs , you* tda# confiik hard Eggs, all pounded in a Mortar, ftraind thro* a 
that Article; and when the Operation is over, you Sieve, well foak’d,and feafond with the Juice of a 
gnuft give them chopt Hay mix’d with fome Bran. Lemon, when ready to be ferv’d up to the Table. 
You geld moft of your Males , becaufe a few Hams A green Cullis may alfo be prepar’d, with 
will ferve many Sheep ; and it is very well known, Chibbol-Tops, Spinage, and Crufts of Bread, which 
that Weather-mutton is very much to be prefer- are likewile to be (bak’d in a Stew-pan, with good 
red before Ham-muttbn ; for the beft Part of the Broth well feafond with Cloves, Thyme, and Gra- 
Subftance of their Food being confum’d by their vy ; pound your Chibbol-Tops and Spinage in a 
Afb of Copulation, makes their Flelh of a dila- Mortar, and having ftrain d the reit through a 


gree^bleT: 


bpuhtia 

afte. 


Sieve, put them into the Potage, ftrowing it with 


faft a little, while the Dam is in the Fields, give Soop may be pour'd upon the Potage of Lambs- 
Km fome of thefe Peafe and Milk, and when he Headt ; otherwife to diverfify them, a Cullis may 
has chew’d and lwallow’d them, put the End of be made of the Liver, to be gamilh’d with the 
Ks Jaw into the Milk and Peafe, contairul in an Feet and young Bacon : They may at another 
JSarthen Pot or large wooden Platter; and this will Time be cover d with green Peafe and a Cullis of 
Bring him to feed on them himfelf. Take away the fame, according to the Seafon: At a.nc- 
the Stuff when the Sheep Or Dam is houfed or ther Time the Land? s-Head may be carefully 
folded; the Charge is inconfiderahle. fcalded in Water that is not too hot, then all the 

If you would have Lambs early, which will Bones muft be cut out with the Tongue, taking 
yield a Third, and often one Half more Money Care that the Skin remain quite entire : Thefe 
than others, the beft Way to make the Sheep and Heads are to be ftufFd with lbme good Farce, 
dtam Couple, is to feed the Sheep every Day with and neatly tyed up in Order to be drefs’d; then 
Bread, half a Pound of Oats and Hemp-feed. they are to be put into the Potage, and gar- 
. Lambs, by Reafbn of theit Tendemels, arelia- niih’d as before ; or elfe with Lambs Lu?;gs mari¬ 


ne to particular Difeafes; but they are not many, nated and fry’d with Pa fie. 

When a Lamb is Sick, it is good to give him A fmall Side-diih of a LamV s-Head may be 
&lare or Qoat’s-milk with Water and to keep him prepar’d with a good Ragoe pour’d upon it, as al- 
warm: If he be like to dye when firll Lambed, fo a Kind of a Lamb-Potage, with Roman Lettuce 
it is ufual to open his Mouth and blow therein, farced, gamilhing the (aid Potage with the Stalks 
whereby many have recover’d foon after, and done of the Lettuce fryed in a Pan with Lard and Flow- 
welL Some lay. Lambs will never rot as lone as er. and afterwards laid a loaking in a Pot with 


>y many hi 
Some lay, 


have recover’d foon after, and done of the Lettuce fryed in a Pan with Lard and Flow- 
y, Lambs will never rot as long as er, and afterwards laid a loaking in a Pot with 


they fuck their Dams, except they want Meat; 
when you perceive them to be Sick, feparate them 


from their Dams ; and when they are attack’d! Hair-Sieve. 


;ocd Broth, which muft be thickned before it is 
refled, with Yolks of Eggs, drain'd through a 


with a Fever, you muft give them fome of their 
Lam's Milk with the lame Quantity of Rain Wa- 


A Ragoe if Lamb may be thus prepar’d,’ cut it 
into four Quarters, and after having curded it with 


ter. They are often troubled with the Itch, or fort middle (ized Slips of Bacorp, and given it fomewhat 
pF Mange, when they eat Grafs before the Dew of a Colour, let it be boiled in an earthen Pot or 
is quite off, which feizes on their Chins ; for which Stew-pan, with Broth, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, 
you muft bruife lome Salt with an equal Quantity 'Mujhrooms, and a Bunch of fine Herbs ; when 
of Hyffop, and rub the Mouth, Palate, and Tongue it is ready, let a Sauce be made for it of Oifiers 


therewith; then walhing the Part affefled with Vi- fry’d with a little Flower, two Anchovies, and Le- 
togar % rub it with Lard and Rofin melted toge- mon-Juice, when ready to be ferv’d up to the Ta- 
ther ; it will have a good Effect. See Sheep. ble, and let it be garnilh’d with fry’d Mujhrooms. 

They make ufe of a Lamb's Lungs in Dif* Every Part of a Lamb is good Food; the Pluck 
tempers incident to the Lungs, and the Gall in may be boiled in a Pot, or after it is cut into Pieces, 
Epilepjies : The Dole is from two Drops to fricaflied; then fry it in a Pan with fome Butter, and 
eight. ^ A Sort of Curd that is found in the Sto- after that boil it in fome Broth, and feafon it with 
vsacb is proper againlt Poifon, and the Rennet Salt, Pepper, and Cloves, and you muft not 
will curdle Milk* forget when it is near ready, to take the Yolks of 

As to the Drefliiig of Lanib for the Table ; it Eggs, fleep them in Verjuice , and readily pour the 
would be needlels to oblerve, that" (Quarters or fame on ; or inftead of Verjuice make ufe of fome 
whole Sides of Lamb, often ferve for the great ; fweet Cream to thicken the Sauce. 

Roaft, when it is in Sealon, and more dpecially ! Some fry a Breafi of Lamb; they firft ait it 
for the meaner fort of Ordinaries; and therefore into large Pieces, and put them into Verjuice, 
proceed to lome other particulars* Vinegar, 
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Vinegar, Salt, P e pf 6r ^ Clove, Chtbott or Bay I 

Leaf ; and keep them fo for the Space of four I J—iihiiiiiiiuui .• 

Hours ; after which, they dip them in clear Pafte J jA. * H 

made of Flower , White-voine, and the Yolks of N. ^ 

Eggs; and when they have fry'd them in a Pan | 

tvicn fome Eutter or Lard, eat them with Plea- w p-i I, 

If yoo would have a Side-Dtfb of Lambs- \ (! ■ 'tfflf 8 

Feet , they mult be well fealded, boiled, and far- v . \ 1 .. 7 ^ 0 \ I 

ced, after having taken away the Bone in the Mid- \ ■ / I 

die ; then they muft be dipt in a beaten Egg , \ / '^3 fl 

well breaded and fty*d in the fame Manner astro- \ pb / • 1 r 

: which fee. This Diih is to be garnilh'd A \ frM / a * *V B 

ivirh fry’d Par fly. _ A \ | 

They may alio be ufed for Out-w6rks, or to gar- y? ... .■ ' ■ i : , i B 

nilh jl Side-dilh of Lamb' s-Head, with white 

Sauce, as if they were Pidgeons with white Sauce, y — — r y 1 :*i . 

Laftly, they may be of further Uft to gafnilh the 

Pot age of LamPs-Heads, and ought to befery'd F - ! ^ 4 . **•- 

up hot to Table. ^ . 4 : ,vr ■ t 

LAMENESS ; a Misfortune which often be- ; i p : i\. ‘ 

fals that very ferviceable Animal a Horfe , either \ fi i u l/ : :„i j,: f 

in Joynr, Limb, or fome Member of las Body. *. / * '..if - 

It is found out three Ways. . / : j : 

Firji, You muft caufe him to be turn'd at the 

Halter s End, on either Hand fuddenly and fivift- ' A • ; - ti -i 

ly, upon as hard a Way as can be pick’d oat, and AAA A. is the great Qlafe of the Lamp* < 

if he has any Acb , Wrench^ or Grief lit his B. the Hole for the Wick made: likean Acrta, 
Fore-parts it will appear; for when he turns upon flat on the upper Part, and.having a.quarter bf«n 
that Hand that the Grief is on, he will favour that Inch bore wherein to pur thfelWsck: r ; . I !/-•/!> 
Leg, and lb run both towards and from the Man, C^the Wick made ofilbcoi* levferi Threads of 
efpecially if done at a little yielding Hill. the tineft Cotton, lightly ;djpd< in white iWaxT; 

But if you cannot find it out this Way, take to in fuch a Marnier as to give! arJkxJy ohly <ta: tHis 
his. Bark, and ride him, Till yon have thoroughly Wick. / :i irr\A 

beared him ; then fez him up for two of three DD. the Wyeri fthifcbtomvdrf^ 

Hours 'till lie be cold ; after this turn him at the thorough, ferves to raifeor- Hvfefc Wick 

Halcers End, or ride him, ^nd tlite 'leaft Grief is ufed, or according to thbLQokntity pfiGfl ydu 
rhat is in him may be eafily difeoverfd. have; buttheWycr feouldiltaTt*np«& 


AAA A. is the great Glafs of the Lamp *« 

B. the Hole for the Wick made like an Aortal, 
flat on the upper Part, and having a .quarter bf«n 
Inch bore wherein to pur thfelWsck: r . I !/ •/!> 

C. ^ the Wick made of ;&c or levferi Threads - of 

the tineft Cotton, lightly ;djpd< in white i WaxT; 
in fuch a Marnier as to givei a Jfc4y ohly <to : tffis 
Wick. # /• :i irr\A 

D D. the Wyed ;fch?cb’tt«vArf^ 
thorough, ferves to raifeor- Wick 


rhat is in him may be eafily difeoverfd. 

If you would know- whether the Grief proceeds 
from a hot or cold Caufe ; if from hot, he will 
halt moft when he is hot; but if from a cold 
Caufe, he will do it leaft when hoc, and moft rid 
and travelled, and moft at his tirft fecting forth 
whil/i he is cohL See Halting. 

LAMP; a Veflel xvhich ferves to contaiii Oy] 
to make it burn by the Means of feme Cotton ; 
Lamps have their varieos Ufes : That which Car¬ 
dan invented is very convenient for thofe who are 


to render it the more pliable tol ipeh nr ibur iti-J 

EEE. riie Oyl which ouglu always to br ibe 
oldeft and leaft thick you dua ^et and which bc ftig 
well Hufbanded,' you- 1 may:make a PoirW’ of'Jc 
ferve your Lamp -tori lx wli>le Wcek^ tlioiirj^Tcpt 
burning Night aiid Day. ! uLet yout .LatitpsQrffa 
large; for die morie Oyd it holds, the lefsiic will lus#* 
and the leiier the Wafts or Cin&mption \vilH>e;v; 

F F. the Water in the Bottroiiv ;of fhe-Gji/ifs^db 
keep the Oyl cooly andhihder>its heating ;j whereby 
it will laft the longer!; for riiarOyl.biiitg: m^ be 
confum'd no otherwife thambf fhe fJcat;ftn^"muVe 


obliged to have- always an even Light .* It is a it will laft the longer!; forriiarOyl.biiitg: ttr> be 
Copper or Glafs' Veflel wdl ftop’d throughout, e*- ' confum'd no otherwife tlian iy fhe 
cepe at the Boo«xi>, where them is. g fmall Hok,i Water you have, i-th^fefiwiil W tjie Heac^ ami iKe 
in the Midft of a Jittle Gullet, where the Cotton fefs Coudunpiiicw/j' add; let' ydor Wick be asf flei-idk: 
is placed, fo that the Qyi • can come out no tafteri as may be, thaoitijnay have; tlje ieli Flame^ aifti 
than it fe confurtted. - - »• ^ be more fparingl of’your Ofl^ ’i »-i ? ' t.-.iii jA < i 

To manage Things to tht beft Advantage ; you! Another Wat tb Hufband yodn Lamp+Oyl nve3L 
uwft nke fomeCdtt(wc anddipit in JSnu^vfbrabout if yon have Qccifidri tb hhve a Li^lir •aftnJDigklt 
Mcbr^ ^nd when it vis* (hry, you moft make! long is, to take a imall Piece: jo£ Baper^ ; off afeoftt 
Wicks, ahd-ufe five or fit Threads to each, dd- rhd Bignelk of i Shillitig-y part- ofiwliich you Hiuft 
cording to the Thickwefe^of the* Qfjwf, AXfid- then i fo twift with yewnr Finger^, idtai it^inay be' as poiriV 
melt the Wax ; you may put ro hatfl a; Pound, att ed as 1 pafliblfc ^: but’ Sie ddi& * Piit duft lie ’fl W; 


Ounce of' Sulphur* Stifl fo mowi et5ifefe according 
JO the'(Quantity 'of tht Wtix i, thtbegh* which When 


put it under >a -Plate 1 in -ficb^ Manrrer^itet ‘ihe 
ffibft : pointed’Phtftimajn feev^foft aiWibk yptkfcflk 


w me -v^nancity 'oi rne wo*,- tmougn wnicn wnen ffibit' pointed l^tftimajnfecv^roriaiwioK ypusw nac 
it is her enough, yo^ajd : to draw yOurWieks twice one ; you neatly i*uf Pabt^ to 1 about 

t* thrice*' y^u may havetjtem an Eft ta Leitgth *; the Breadth' of ^r.Nail, '2n& dipt thar whichiik 
this beifad done, let them be rolled t^ foatee. >n<>rh jvvier^l nor rm h. * liltalf Qifb.t or 


J J 4 V -4^4 V* J — —* t -^ WWW—- 

this beibg dojie, let them be raliedra make • theiii pbititid iaa hPlitfe^ffii'all'Uvf^jt or 

even »id fmootfc, with' alitrte wdoden Roller; ibme fuch flit Veffel'; :the : 0yl muft be ’old^h^ 
you may cut them c^“ ; wHat Size you'{JCafe, accod it tviH 'laft much thatuthai whfeKi fc 

'Deptli of y«At: -LmiP.' ' ¥oa muft not new > about ttwpenny" wSdi 'of Q,1 arfllrtto** 
Jbioetv- tVwt the longer theyjhaiye'bc6n mude, the for a whole Nlblit-j if yba^auld.prdveal'yg 1 * 
mofcpftftWs* foey wftV'prbve t Butte-be a-little l3yl gwairtwln' eblcf'’VMttt<9 wliarfiety 
mote partifet+w, obfewe thefcJicwVM» Fieiire. " 'Anjft boil it bcfofo yoU^utdt'Ljto^omoX/^/*;" 

i -111 ! . 'to. ■ • , r. , • ..I. .{ r-fivu.oi-.,! .uj 
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LAMPREY ; a fort of Fijb, for which fee into a new glazed Earthen Pot, with three Quarts 
£el; Lampreys may be dreffed twofcveral Ways: of Water, boil them very eently over a finall Fire, 
Firft, Take tneir blood and let it be kept apart; without Smoak, fet equally round the Pot, 'till 
then cleanfe them from their Slime with hot Water the Water be wholly evaporated, and the Matter 
and cut thkiti in Pieces, which arc to be dew’d in at the Bottom perfectly dry : Then move the Pot 
an earthen Pot, with burnt Butter. White Wine, from the Fire, and luffer the Matter to cool, which 
Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, a Bunch of Herbs, and a ought to be hard, and it will dill, die longer it is 

Bay-Leaf; afterwards let their Blood be put to kept, grotv harder : Put half an Ounce ot this 

them, with a litde fry'd Flower and Capers, and Stone into a Glafs-Bottle,, with four Ounces of 
let them be garniflid with Slices of Lemon. Water ; it will be didolved in a quarter ot an 

To (Jrefs them with Suieet Sauce; when they Hour, and make the Water as white as Milk, 

are clear from their Slime let them be dew'd in when you lhall lhake the Botdfc : You mud walb 
Red Wine, with burnt Butter^ Cinnamon, Sugar, the Beads fore Eye Morning and Evening with 
Pepper, Salt, and a Piece of green Lemon, ad- the Solution or Water. The Liquor thus prepar'd 
ding fome Lemon Juice, \vhen they are fet upon may be kept twenty Days, 
the 1 able. When the Stone is reduced into Powder, and 

|f it be requir’d to make a Potagc of Lampreys, blown into the Eye, it caufes too much Pain, tho* 
cut : them into Pieces, after having taken away their afterwards it produces good Effe&s • therefore it 
Slhhe, and fry them in burnt Butter, with Salt, is advifable not to make ufe cf it 'till it be dif* 
Ftawer, fine Herbs chop’d finall, Muihrooms, folved in Water, led otherwife it lhould occafiorf ' 
drain’d Peafe Soop, and a Piece of green Lemon: fome confiderable Diforder. There are few Re- 
Then let them be drefs'd upon the foak'd Crufts, medics for the Eyes, that are not inferior to .this, 
aiid fprinkled with Lemon-Juice, as they are ferv- and every one tliat is Mafter of a Houfe and has 
ing up to Table. Horfes, ought to keep fome of it by him. 

Lamprey Pia after the Englijb Manner is to It y6u (Mbhretwo Drams of it in two Ounces 
be made thus : Let your Lampreys be well clean- of Water, it will dry a Wound or Sore, and allay 
led .from their Slime, referving their Blood, and the. Heat, if you walh it twice a Day with 
afterwards put into a Pie of tine Pade, feafon'd the Solution, and apply a Linnen Clout dip’d in 
? with Pepper, Salt, beaten Cinnamon, Sugar, Can- the fame, to the aggriev'd Part, 
dy’d Lemon Peel, Dates, and Currants : When Take to the Quantity of a Wall-nut of this Stone, 

it is .half baked in an Oven moderately heated, and infule it in a Bottle capable of containing 
pour in the Blood and Half a Glafs of White an ordinary Glafs or half a Pint of Water; this 
Wine, adding alfo fome Lemon Juice before you Solution apply'd as before is excelle nt for Ph p>ns 
ferve it up. and Moon Eyes, and you may hu up tne L>u:ic 

LANDr foSee Earth, Soil, Corn-Land, &c. with freih W ater, according as you have Occnfion 
LAND*FLOODS; the overflowing of Grounds to empty it, that it may dill be kept full to the 
by Water, occafion’d by great Rains, &c. a great End of the Cure ; for there is no Neceiliry it 
Annoyance in many.Places to Husbandry, and all lhould be as drong as it was at firft, you muft 
that can be fkid for the avoiding of this Injury always remember to fhake the Bottle before you 
likely to be done to them, is, as the Conveniency I put any Water into the Eye. 

©f the Place will permit, to diver them before a If by Reafbn of a Blow, the Eye remains co- 
thorough Draining be attempted. ver’d with a white Film; after you have taken a- 

LANGUISHMENT; a Diftemper incident to way the Heat, and dop’d the Rowing of the Hu- 
ilack Cattle, more particularly to Oxen for Draught, mours with proper Remedies, you mud in the 
and may proceed from their having been over- .next Place, endeavour to remove the white Film, 
wrought, or expofed too much to the Injuries of by the following Method. 

the Air ; and if in Summer it Befals them, may After you have walhed the Eye with Wine, 
proceed from too great Heat, after you have given make one of the Aflidants immediately to open 
them the Medicine you will find under the Article the Eye-Lids, and taking fome Wheat Flower 
Loathing of Food, you may throw two Handfuls of with your Thumb, flroke the Eye gnntly with it.. 
Me^l into the q Pints of Water,sand let the Bead This Way of putting Powders into the Eye with 
drink it in the Morning, and give him as much at your Thumb, is a great deal better than the ufual 
.Night ; and a proper Nouriihment for him, is Method of Farriers, who blow Powders, into the 
to let him have in the Morning la Peck of moidned Eye with a leaden Pipe; For after you have blown 
Bran, mixed with a Handful of Oats only; then them in two or three Limes, the Horfe is fo afraid, 
W hum eat Grafs, and this Method you are to corn that he will do any Thing rather than fufter you 
tinue 'till he recovers. to ferve him fo again ; whereas if you pur them 

If you find him thus dideraper'd in the Winter- in with your Thumb, though they make his Eye 
time, which may be£al from having drank Snow finart extreamly, he cannot fo foon perceive from 
Water, or from being chill’d by die Rains that then; whence the Pain comes. 

; after you have .given him the Remedy under The Wheat Flower frequently apply’d will con- 
Jjfiathing, &c. inftead of moiftned Bran, let him fume the Film $ but if you perceive it has net the 
have fome Oats and good Hay, add be afliduous defired Effedt, you muft ufe White Vitriol, or Sal 
that he want it not Morning arid Evening. Prunellce in fine Powder; which is an excellent Re- 

LAPIS MIRABIL 1 S ; or the Wonderful Stone, medy, and confumes the Film, and even a Web, 
an excellent Medicine for a Horn’s Eyes, &c. the without heating the Eyf ; which is the common 
Effefts of which esafily anfwers to its Name, Inconveniency of other Powder* 
and it:& compofed«after this Manner : Take two LARCH-TREE, in Latin Larix ; a very tall 
Pounds of white Vitriol, three Pounds of Roch Tree, whole Bark is thick, crevifod and red 
AUom, half a Pound/of fine Bokj-Aononiac, and within, like that* of Juniper ; it produces its 
two Ounces of Gold'or Silver Litharge; reduce Branches roundwife, at fome equal Diftince from 
all thefe Ingredients intb Powder, and put them each other; they have a Number of pliant Twigs, 
:: . T like 
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like thofe of C/-uer, of a yellow Colour and odo¬ 
riferous : The Leaves which are round about, are 
thick, long, tender, and narrower than thofe of 
the Pine ; they wither upon the Approach of Win¬ 
ter, and fall to the Foot of the Tree, where they 
tot; and thus the Larch-tree, is the only One that 
yields Rofin which lofes its Leaves in Winter : 
The Flowers of it are of a Carnation red. 

It grows on the Alps in great plenty, ftioots forth 
its Leaves in the Beginning of the Sprint, and 
its Fruit is ripe in September , Mr. Evelyn i ays, 
that fome of it being planted about Chelmsford 
in Ejpx, arriv’d to a flourilhing and ample Tree, 
and a.tbrded an incomparable Shade, which fuffi-i 
ciently reproach’d our want of Indu/hy. 

They find Agaric upon this Tree ; there diftils 
from the large Branches . of the Larch-tree, a 
white and dry Manna, which they call Brianfon 
Manna, becaufe it grows plentifully thereabouts; 
and it is purgative like that of Calabria. 

The Bark of the Larch-tree dries like that of 
the Pine, but its Kojin is not lo hot as that of 
Pine or Fir-tree $ though if a Dram of it be ta¬ 
ken, it will purge • or if you lick it, it works off 
bad Humours. 

The YVood of this Tree is of lo flrangc a Na¬ 
ture, that it will fearcely burn : If'itfen a Dutch 
Writer,, mentions a.Veffel of this Timber, to 
have been found not many. Years ago, in the Na- 
tnidiau Sea, which though it had lain twelve Fa¬ 
thom under Water, fourteen hundred Years, yet 
not any Part of it was rotten. . The Timber of 
this Tree excels for Beams, Windows, Doors and 
Walls of Ships, and relifts Worms ; being driven 
into the Ground it becomes alraoll petrify’d, and 
will fepport an incredible Weight ; the Wood is 
fo tranfparent, that in Cabins made of thin Boards 
of it, the whole Row of them feems to be on 
Fire, to thofe that are without, when Candles are 
lighted in it: It polifhes well, and is much us’d 
abroad by Turners. .. , . 

LARKING ; a Term in Cookery, and to do this 
Work dexteroufly in Refpea fo the Meat you are 
about to road; you mud have Slips of Bacon rea¬ 
dy, which are fmall and of a convenient Lc;igrh, 
afterwards having blanched your Vifluals with the 
Fire, you mud pierce the Skin all a long with a 
fmall Larding-Pin, and then dick in the thick 
Ends of your Slips, take out the Pin and the 
Slips will dick in ; you mud Order it fo that one 
Side be not larded further than the other ; your 
Bacon Slips mud be fet in drait Rows, and at eaual 
Didances. H 

LARK; a fmall grey Bird, that lings in the 
Morning when it is fair Weather, and breeds in 
"%> and Auguft, and the Young Ones are 
able to quit their Neds in ten or twelve Days • 
t |‘ ete . are Larks that fly in Flocks, and thefe are 
the firfl Birds that proclaim the Approach of Sum¬ 
mer ; and others keep mpre to the Ground; as the 
Sky-Lark and Wood-Lark : Both Sorts feed upon 
Worms and Ants: They Ate good Food, when 
young and well fed : Their Flelh is firm, .brown 
juicy, and eafy of Digeftion. They make fife of 
the Heart and Blood of a Lark in <\tt.Wind and 
Stone Cholick : They likewife will have them to be 
good for the Gravel, and Flegm in the Kidneys 
and Biadder. J 

■ The W ay of taking Larks is with Nets, as they 
do Ortolans, only they ufe a Looking-Glafs for the 
firft, known with us, by the Name of Daring, or 
Daring, and the Callers are let upon the. Groujid, 
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whereas thofe for Ortolans, are placed upon fmall 
wooden Forks. 



The Looking-Glaifc made ufe of for this Pur- 
pofc is made of feveral Pieces, which aie reprefen- 
ted by the Figures I, 2, 2. Take a. Piece oi;* 
Wood AC an Inch and an naif thick, and about 
nine. Inches long ; it mult be cut in fuch a Masneij 
as to bend like a Bow, as you fee at A B C,' 
jJHd that it may have, fix Faces according to. its 


, T*| e Figure mark'd i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 , reprdents 
ltS r 0r ^ ut ’ ^ at at ^ undermoft, muft be 
an Inch and an Half broad, the other.Faces ought 
*0 diminifh In Thick nefs, that the uppermoft at 
3 mould be but half an Inch broad ; the five 
Comers i, 2, 3, 4, ^ m\ift be let in to receive as 
many Pieces of Looking-Glafs : In the Middle of 
the loupr Face, or Corner of the Wood mark'd 6 . y 
or B, in the Firft Figure, a Hole muft be made 
to receive a little wooden Peg fix Inches long, 
and a Finger thick, a little pointed at the End* 
with a finali Hole in the Middle 1, there to fallen 
a Cord. 1 t J 

Then take another Piece of Wood at Q, fix In¬ 
dies thick, and a Foot long, lharpued at the End Q, 
in Order to fix.it in the Ground; make a Mor- 
^taile ;n it at M O, abQut two Indies high, and one 
Inch and an half deep or broad ; then bore or pierce 
a Hole in the laid Piece above at N, and continue 
the Hole to the Bottom of the Notch' MO ; in* 
to this Hole you are to put the peg 1B, as repre- 
lented in the Third Figure ; when, it is thus fix'd 
put a fmall Cord or Line into the Hole, and fwi£ 
ting it about, your Looking-Gkfe is finiflfd. Voit 
muft place it between the two Nets near the Mid¬ 
dip of them, and carry the Lihe to the Hedge;, 
lb that pulling the Line, you may make the Looking- 
Glals play in and out as Children do a Whirlegig.: 
Keep it always turning that the Twinkling or the 
Glals againft the Sim may provoke .the Larks to 
come to view it. The true Sealon for this Sport 
begins in September* and efpccially m white frofty 
Mornings. < 

reifints 
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Pedants and others catch Larks with a Clap* 
net whole Form is here reprefentecL 



3 


Thefe Birds when it freezes hard go in great 
Flocks, and fly from one Field to another, in quefi 
of their Food, and they firft fly low near the 
Ground, and alight where they fee fome others : 
Now in Order to take them, you muft provide 
your felf With three Sticks ,• like to that here re- 
prefented at DE F, five or fix Foot long, very 
ftrtit and ftrong enough,. with a- Notch at each 
End, at the End of which fatten on one Side a 
Stick as at E, a Foot and an Half in Length, 
and on the other Side a fmall Peg, two or three 
Inches long ; one of thefe two Poles or Sticks muft 
have two Sticks tyed to the End, oppofite to one 
another; and there muft be two other fmall Sticks or 
Pegs faftned to the Side of each Stake, as you fee 
reprefented in die Figure mark’d G, L, X, IH , 
The Stick I X muft have two Notches at its Ends 
one at X, dicre to place the Net and the End I, 
where the two Sticks G H are faftned, and to the 
Side of each Stick the Pegs L I ; and when you 
have a Mind to catch Larks , three or four Men 
muft go from one Field to another,, which muft 
be pretty even and not hilly, and^itch yotir Nets : 
The three Sticks muft be faftned together at 
both Ends, and in the Middle ; and place the 
Staff with the two Pegs in the Middle, that the 
Net may the. more eafily and readily turn,, being 
guided by this Staff,, which will turn between the j 
two Sticks, which you are to join in the Ground ; 
‘die two other Enas muft he overagainft one ano¬ 
ther : In fb much that die fbur Sticks, will be all 
found to be fix’d in a ftrait Line ; and that the. Cord 
at die' Bottdm of the‘Net may be very ftiff, get 
a ftrong Cotd'^J 5 , twelve 1 Feet long, one-End 
of which you ire to ftften to, the Stick 5,' and 
the other to th&t at which you muft pitch in 
the Ground' overaeainft thofe at 4, 1, 6. In like 
Manner fallen Another Cord'ten Foot long to the 
End of the Stick'or Staff J y, with a Peg 8 at the 
other End, which fix in the Ground to the right 
cf the others; pull it with all your Strength, that 
the upper Cord or Line may be as Stiff as that 
below ; you mull have another Cord about ten 
pr a dozen fathoms long, which put on a 


Pully, and at one End fatten it to the Stick 7, 
and let the other be tyed to the Stake behind the 
Stand, which ihould be made of Stubble put round 
fome Sprigs or fmall Branches of Wood ; the Pully 
muft be held at the Place marked 10, diftant fif¬ 
teen Foot from the Net, with a Cord tyed to the 
Stake 11, fo that the Space between the Pully and 
its Stake muft be a Foot and an half long, and 
the Pully advanced to within two Foot in the in- 
fide of the Bottom of the Net, that it may the 
more expeditioufly turn. 

The whole being fet in Order, let the Perfon 
take his Stand ; and let the other Pcrfbns poft them- 
felves in fuch a Manner, that the Game 19, 2o, 
may as it were be between them Three :.I fuppofc 
one of them advances from the Place mark’d A, 
the other from B, and the third from C ; but thofe 
at A and B muft move more forward than the mid- 
dlemoft ; and thus the Larks feeing themfelves 
hemra’d in, as it were, on all Sides, and being cv 
bliged to fly ftrait over the Nets ; to f jnvard them 
the mere therein, take a good long Packthread, 
tye one End of it to the Point of the linail Peg, 
9 y a Foot and half or- two Foot high, fix’d up¬ 
right in the Ground, witliin two Foot of the Nets, 
and pals it from thence over a fmall forked Stick 
cut of the fame height, as the other Stick or Peg 
and fix it likewife in the Ground ; the other End of 
the Packthread muft be convey’d to the Stand. To 
this Packthread tye three or four Birds, 1«?, 16, 17, 
18, by the Le<*s with other finall Packthreads, a 
Foot and an half long; and when the Perfon in the 
Stand fees the Flock of Larks fly, lie muft ftir the 
Packthread a little, and make the Birds tyed there¬ 
to flatter a little, and When thofe at large perceive 
it, they will make dire£lly thither, ami tlicn is his 
Time to hold the Cord in both his Hands and 
draw it. Thofe live Birds tyed to the Packthread's 
are nam’d Calls. 

Country People,- when they nre ; rtot provided 
with Nets, make ufe of Springs and the like Things 
to take Larks with. 
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ees of Earth, near one another, Packthreads, of a- 
bout four or five Fathom, ( to which they faflen 
feveral Springe ot Collars made of Horfe-Hair, 
and thereby take great Numbers of them. 

Larks may be- put: into a Ragpe or for Side- 
dilhes, asahbipto a Standing Pie, to- befery’d up 
hot, and into a Pan-Pie ; for the two latter it will 
be requilite only to obfenre the Directions to be 
met with for theDreffing of other Sorts of Fowls 
of the like Nature, and among others for Young 
hdt ? ons ; for which fee Pidgeout ; Wee pc that | 
Laris are not farced as larger Birds- ale : Only 
their Gizzards are ufualiy taken out, and fetin Or. 
der on the Bottom of the Pie, which is aHb to 
befilfd with Mulhrooms, Capons-Livens, Truffles, 
pounded. Lard, and other feafoning fiigrediaots. 

When the Pie is ready, tp he.ferved up, feme 
good Gravy of Veal or Mutton muft be put into 
lr, with the Juice of a Lemon* and feme Capers 
muft be relented for the Pan-Pie. 

As for the Ragoe, after you have drawn your 
Larks-, fry diem in Lard with a little Flower, and 
afterwards ftew them in an earthen Pan, in Broth, 
with White-wine, Dates cue into Pieces, candy’d 
(Lemon Peel, Piftachoes, Cinnamon, Pepper, Salt, 
and Prunelloes; adding Lemon Juice when ready 
to be brought to Table : They may be gamiiha 
with the lame Things aud ferv’d up with facet 
Sauce. 

In roa/ling of Larks-, after you have pluck’d 
them dry, fikinn’d the Head, but you mud net 
draw them, lard them ; then having fkewer’d them, 
tye them allxo a great Spit and roaft them ; and 
when that is done, ftrew Crumbs of Bread reduo- 
fed into Powder with feme Salt upon them; put a 
Toaft underneath, and make Woodcock Sauce for 
them. 

LARKS-HEEL, a TJant cf which Tournefort 
feys, that Delphinium, which is the Latin Word 
for Larkf-btel, is to fee preferred before Csnfslida 
Keg.'iUs; for fear feme People might think this 
FLwer had feme Refembla nee with the Great aud 
little Comfry. larks-Heel is a Plant that from its 
Root {hoots out Leaves, slmoft cut to the very 
Stalks, out of the Middle of which rife Stalks, di¬ 
vided into feveral Branches, adorn’d at their Ex¬ 
tremities with Flowers, rang’d in the Shape of an 
Ear of Corn, they are compofed of feveral une¬ 
ven Leaves, the upper Ones of which end in a 
Hook, and receive other Leaves of the feme Fi¬ 
gure ; they are divided into two Parts, out of the 
Middle of which rifes a Chive, which turns to a 
Fruit, in which are heap’d up, as it were, in a lit¬ 
tle Head, divers Grains fill’d with feveral pointed 
and black Seeds. 

This Plant is none of the tnoft delicate ; it is 
propagated by Seed and refills Cold fo well, that it 

n be-cultivated during the hardeft Winter •, it 
wnin the Months of September, O&ober, and 
March ; either upon Beds or in open Ground, and 
fometimes it fows it felf. 

. When it is fown in open Ground, and that the 
Gardner is .minded to tranfplant it, he muft re¬ 
member to few it thin, it being a Plant that is 
tender and fubjefik to droop ; he muft not neglcft 
as foon as it peeps out of the Ground, to keecp it 
from tVeeis, which would be fatal to it, nor to wa¬ 
ter it, when there Is Occafion for it, 

. If this Seed be fown upon Beds, it muft be i,n 
Drills, and cover’d with Mould after it is fown: 
1 he fame Care muft be taken of it in Beds 
as in the open Ground. When it lhall be ftrong 


enough to be tranfplanted, you may difplant it, and- 
plant it again immediately in fuch Places as are al¬ 
lotted for it. 

j Though this Plant is not much fufceptibfe of Cold, 
'yet lince the Sun would be apt to change k, the: 
\Gardiner would do well, after he has juft put it 
■into the Ground, to preferve it, by putting a Poc 
jUplidedown over it, a Straw-Cap, ©r lquie other 
Thing of the like Nature; that may be capable to 
defend it from the Rays of the Sun, which it can 
at firft by no Means bear the Heat of; "Phis and) 
watering- it, pretty frequently will-not fad tp make it 
take Root the Iboner. 

Some few Larks-Heels to. remain in the ( Ground, 
and fill whole Borders, traced- out with Art, which 
the beft Gardiners do not approve of; but con¬ 
demn fuch as few them to laft, in Beds or other 
Compartiments mingled with, other Flowers, where¬ 
by it being impoffiblc they Ihould b* plao’d. regular¬ 
ly, they w:oul.a make but a tery bad Figure. 

When Larks-Heets are thus fown in Borders, ot 
the like, as foon asi£ is proper, they, ought tobe 
thinned, otherwife if they are Ipffer’d to gpovy too 
thick, they will he apt to, droop, and fide* After: 
what Manner foever this Flower is fowr^ it muA 
never be feffer’d to want Water or; Weeding, both 
which wovild be a great Detriment tp it: This is an 
Annual Plant, ana dies the &ft Year. 

Larks-Heel, is a little aftringent, and vulnerary, 
and is ufed with Succefe in difticuh Lyings-in : 
the wild is preferred before the other, 

LASK; otherwife called Loofenefs or Open Flux j 
a Diftetnper in a Horfe's Body, that brings him to 
-extream \Veaknefs and Faintnef$ ; proceeding ferac- 
times from cold taken, and fometimes by Nature’s 
being offended with too many Choferiek Humours^ 
tfefcending from the liver pr .the Gall into the 
Guts ', fometimes by drinking too 'much cold Wa¬ 
ter, prefently after be has ’ had hl$ Provender,- 
whereby the Water .getting to the provender, can; 
caufe it to ftvell and ehgenqer Crudities apd ill Hu¬ 
mours in the Stomach, and .fo convey themfe)ve§ 
down into' the GuU j now and then by Hidden 
Travelling, or hafty Running upon a full Stomach, 
before hjs Meat be well digefted. 

It is cur’d feveral Ways, T'ake Wheat Flower* 
and Bole-Armoniack; three Ounce of each, mix 
them with Red Wine, , or Stale Beer, and give it 
the Horfe Bloodwarm, 

. Another excellent Way is? to take three pints of 
Stale Beer, put to it of the Powder of Cummin Seeds 
three Spoonfuls, boil them together until half is 
confemh ; then take Knotgtafe, $heepcr<Js Purfe, 
and Plantanfc, ftamp them leveraUy, and put four 
or five Spoonfuls of the Juiee of each tp die Beer, 
boil them again a little, and giyebiw this Stuff half 
over Night, and half next Morning; but if k 
falls Out in the Wintet and that the Herbs ^aiinot 
be got, then take the Water of the ( diftill’d Herbf, 
and ufe it as before.’ 

LASSITUDE, aWearinefe to.wbich a Horfe is 
fubjeft, and proceed? .either ftotu Heat pr Cold.; 
either when he has a Retention of Ufipe, h^a 
drank after he has been heated. Or when after lone 
Reft, they put him all at once tp »» with fit* utmoft 
Speed ; one Remedy for this, L Reft : They like- 
wife make him fwallow fame Hogs-fuet mir’d 
with Wine. When it proceeds from Cold, or ne¬ 
ther in cold Weather, they ufe Fomentations, and 
anoint his Head suid Back-bone with Ointment. 

hotWater, or Wine warm’d: If hepas retain’d his 

Urine, they may in a Manner ufe the fern? 

medies; 
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ibedies ; for they rub his Head and Reins With hot This is the mofl certain Opiate yet known, and is 
Oyl, which they mix with Hogf-greafe, they do the very convenient for any Compositions of Laudanum 
f»mp with Hogflblood, and give it him to drink and fome prefer this before any of the Liquid Pre- 
with Wine ; his weary’d Legs may be anointed eve- parations, becaufe the Dofe can be more certainly 
*y Evening with Goofe-greafe, when ihe is fat, fit affigned. It is often prefcrib’d by the Title of Ex- 
for die Spit, and has her Belly fluffed with all traElum Thebaricum : The Dofe is from half a 
Sorts of fweet fcented Herbs, after which they put Grain to two Grains. 

her in an earthen Pot, into the Oven to be bak'd; Some do this without any Thing but commoir 
they are to chafe his Legs every Morning with Water, and it is a certain Way to purify the Opi- 
JJrandy upon the Greaie, unlefs his Laffittsde has um of its Drols. * 

quite left him. Dr- Goddard's Compound ExtraEl of Opium is 

LAST, in general fignifies a Burden, and par- thus order'd; take of Saffron and Nutmegs an Ounce 
ticularly a certain Weight or Meafure; as a Laft ©feach, flice the Nutmegs thin, put them into a Ma- 
of Pitch, Tar, otAJhes, is fourteen Barrels; a Left trafs with twelve Ounces of Tinflure of Tartar • 
of Hides or Stuns, is twelve dozen ; a Loft of Cod fet them in a gentle Heat of Sand, with the 
Filb, is twelve Barrels; a Laft of Herrings is twen- Mouth of the Matrafs well Hop’d, in Digeflion four 
tv Cades, or ten Thoufand; a Laft of O&rn, is ten and twenty Hours, and lhake it often; then*let it 
Quarters; a Laft of Wool, is twelve Sacks; a Laft cool and prefs it through a Goth into’a clean ear- 
of Leather, is twenty Dickers, and every Dicker then Pan: What flays in the Bag put into the Ma¬ 
ts ten Skins ; a Laft of unpack’d Herrings, is trafs again, and put to it half a Pint of Reflify’d 

eighteen Barrels. Spirit of Wine, let it ftand warm 12 Hours and ftrain 

LATHS, long, narrow, thin Slips of Wood, u- it off to the other; put five Ounces of the Extraa ’ 
fed in Tyling and Walling ; of which there are three of Opium into theie Tinftures and let them over a 
Kinds, viz. Heart of Oak, Sap-Laths, and Deal- gentle Fire to evaporate ’em into an Extras: This 
Laths t The two lafl are ufed for Ceiling and Par- lias the Vertues of the former, but may be ventur’d 
titioning, and the firft only for Tjling. Again, as upon in a fomewhat larger Dole, lo far as to three 
to their Length, they are each or them dilhnguifh- or four Grains. 

td into three Sorts, vix. 5, 4, and 3 Foot Laths • Liquid Laudanum with Jtlice of Quinces • 
all of them necellaty, efpecially in repairing Ole Take two Ounces of Opium, one: Ounce of En- 
Buildings. A Bundle of Laths is generally call’d a gfijh Saffron and a Pound and a half of the Juice 
Hundred of Laths ; though we muft obferve, to of Quinces; let the Opium be thin lliced, and with 
the intent that Gentlemen may not be impofed upon, the Saffron be put to the Juice of Quinces in a 
there goes feven Score to three Foot Laths, and to Glals-Body: Some add Yeaft of Ale to ferment it; 
die four Foot Laths fix Score; but to the five Foot, fet them in a gentle Heat df Sand, to digeft, ’till 
juft a Hundred or Bundle : The Prizes of them are the Fermentation is over, and the Saffi-on fublides • 
various, according as the Commodity is; but the then exprefs the Juice, and let it ftand to let- 
Bondle generally is from a Shilling to Half a tie, and when it is fettled, pur it off by gentle In- : 
Crown. clination ; put the Liquor into a Matrafs, and put 

LAUDANUM; the Name given by Chymifts to to it two Ounces of Cinnamon, an Ounce and an 
an Extraft of Opittm, becaufe of its excellent Quali- half of Cloves, and an Ounce of Jamaica Pepper ; 
ties, feveral add Corals , Pearls, Treacle, and Extraft let them be bruifed and put into the Liquor, to ftand 
of Suffron thereunto. in Digeflion fourteen Days ; then exprefs the 

Laudanum is an admirable Medicine, it promotes Juice again, gently evaporate it to a due Confiftence, 
Sleep, eafes Pains, flops the Spitting of Blood, the and put it up for Ufe: The Dofe is from ten to 
Menftruums and Piles, it is alfo good for all Sorts of forty or fifty Drops. 

violent Fluxions; Here it is to be obferved, that the foregoing Ex- 

This being only general, we proceed to the O- tra£l of Opium may as well be made with Brandy, 
pefation or ExtraEi of Opium in particular, fo far or Proof Spirit, as with Water and Spirit of Wine • 
as it frits with this Defign, and as now ufed in re- there being Water enough in them to diffolve the 
gular PraElife. Put four Ounces of good Opium in moft refinous Parts. 

thin Slices, into a Glafs-Body, wherein there are two Care muft be taken In drying theExtrafl, that 
Pounds of Spring Water, let it ftand and flop the it does not burn : The Yeaft in the Liquid Lauda- 
Mouth of the Body with another Glafs; make a Fire num is apt to make the Medicine Muddy, and 
under it, ’till by gradual Heat it is made to boil, in therefore two Ounces of Juniper Berries may be 
Which State keep it, two or three Hours: Then let fubftituted in its Place; which will render it more 
but the Fire, and while the Diffolution is hot, run it pleafing to the Eye, and take off it’s griping Qua- 
through a Flannel-Bag, and prefs it ftronly into an lity. 

Earthen Veffel; put tharwhich remains in the Bag Liquid Laudanum with TinElure of Tartar : 
Into a Matrafs, in Whichthereisa Quart of Reaify’d Take two Ounces ofChoife Opium, one of Saffron, 
Spirit ofWine ; make adouble Veffel oftheMatrafi, and two Grains of Cihnamon, Nutmeg and Mace, 
and letting it ftand in Digeflion four and fourty a Dram of each ; to thefe Ingredients in a Matrafs* 
Hours, now and then {hake it, then take it out, and put four and twenty Ounces of the TinElure of Tar- 
when it is cool run it allb thro’a Flannel; put the tar, make the Matrafs a Double Veffel, lute the 
Spirit of Wine, which is charged with the Gummous Joints well, and fet them in a Heat of Digeflion 
Part of the Opium, that the Water was not capable for three Days, fhakine them every Day ; then C- 
of diffolving, into a Cucurbit; and in a gentle Heat pen the VefleL, and add to the Mixture two Oun- 
draw off two Thirds of the Spirit of Wine, which ces of Juniper Berries bruifed ; let it ftand three 
will ferve again for the feme ufe ; then put both the Days longer in Digeflion, then let it cool, and prefs 
Extraaions together, and in a clean Earthen Pan, Jt through a Flannel: Put the exprefled Liquor 
With a moderate Fire to evaporate, ’till it is of a Con- into a Cucurbit, and with its Head and Receiver 
liftence fit to form into Pills, which kpep in a Pot luted, fet it over a gentle Fire, draw off eight Oun- 
forufe. ces of the Spirit; let that which remains cool, and 

de- 
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decant it gently from the Faeces into a Violjj Moths ; a Witter dilHll’d from its Flowers is 
winch keep well Hop'd for ufe ;• the Vertues ana odoriferous, and is good againft the faffin g Sidf- 
Dolb die feme as die former. . ' • 1 nefi in die Temples and Forehead, as wefi as a* 

Br. Sydenham” j Liquid Laudanum : Take olf gainft Apoplexies and Lethargy; it is a Sovereign 
fried Opium two Ounces; one 1 Ounce of Saffron/ Remedy for oppreffdd Nerves; . and,*- 

Cinnamon and Cloves, a Dram of each, put them* ther Ijidilpolirions proceeding from cold Ca'n f 'ei £ ; 
into a.Matrafs, and pour upon them a pound of and to this End Baths arid - Fomentat ions are 
good Canary Wine, let- the Matrafi be fitted for made Of it for PaKes, Convolfions, Apopleiiesaijjj 
Circulation, and let them for three or four Days in the like Diftempersits Flowers with Cinriatnoi} 
agpodlffead of Digeftiori ; then prefs-thera thro; Nutmeg, arid Cloves cure die Tamings pF* die 
a Flannel; let the Liquor fettle, and by gentle! Heart; if 'you take two Spoonfuls of tne Water 
Inclination, put it into a dean Viel, and keep it that'is diftill’d from its Flowers, it will recover 
-for Ufe. - * : loft Speech, remove Faintings, and the Difordera of 

Its Dole and Vertues as above: The Canary^ the Heart ; a Cdrifefve or diem will have the 
in this Preparation will be a ftronger Heat of Dw lame Effoff: An Oyl extrafted from Lavender drvs 
.geftion than Spirit of Wine, or Tin£hire'of Tar«i up Catharfs, if you rub the Nape of the Neck 
tar; beonife there is not Spirit enbugh in the with It : It is 1 admirably good rot .ConvuTiions 
Wine to cxtraft die rcfinous Part of the Opium and the Nomnfefi of die NerVes. • 

-without it. If after dime or four Days Digdlion • • LAUREL y otnerwife called the Cherry Lau - 
with the other Ingredients, it be prefled out, let rel , or. common Great Laurel , is a Tree that 
it fetde, pciur it Off bj gentle Inclination; and then fioifi its Root ‘Ihoots out ftrait Branches, divided 
put to it one Ounce or fix Drams of die Ex-i into feveral lefi Boughs cloath’d with Leaves like 
trad of Opium, and it will be a better Medicine, 1 thofe bi the Bay Tree, only the Cherry Laur el 
' Another Liquid Laudanum : Take Clove; Leaves are of a brighter Green, aiid lofcer to the 
Cinnamon and Mace, of each half an Ounce; Tdueh : The Flowers grow afong thefe Branches 
two Drams of Salt of Tartar; • half a Pound of and- are compofed of five white • Leaves, each in - 
Thebaic Extra#, fix Pound of Canary, infufe them the form of a Role, : in the midff of which riles 
. for ftrteen Days dole ftop’d : This is" the moft a Style like a Pipe, and that in Time turns to'a 
cafily made of any, and is a well order’d Compo- Fruit as big as a Cherry, foft, and within it thete 
firion : It may be given to thirty Drops at a is a litde Stope containing a roundilh Kernel 
Dole. It is the Laudanum that is now made in The Laurel is multiply’d as the Bay Tree by 

fome of our Hofpitals. tbe Roots fplit in Pieces: It is Commonly fet in 

Some other Preparations there are of Laudanum : open Ground, and againft a Wall, for though 
But thefe lhafl luftke. • . one may give almoft any Figure to feveraf Sorts 

LAVENDER, in Latin Levtndula ; two Sorts of Trees, yet this leans to be proper only, for 
of this Plant are railed in Gardens ; the firft our Wall Hedges, and 1 for Standards, it has a very 
Ihoots out Stems two Foot high, woody, and ari- agreeable Fife# in'that Form, and is a great Or- 
fing from amidft its Leaves, which are oblong nameritto a Wall, which by that Mejfns appears 
and of a whitilh Colour ; the Flowers grow on always green ; for the Leaves of this Laurel ', os 
the Top of thde Seems ; they are fingle-leavd, well as thofe of the Bay Tree,, and Oleander, nc- 
and divided at Top into two Lips, the uppeoioft ver foil off, except it be by fome Hurt or Da- 
of which is ftrait, fomething round, and divided mage they receive. 

Into two Parts, and that beneath into three ; a It loves lhady Places, neverthelels it will thrive 
Chive arifes from die Middle of the Cup, which well enough in a funny Expolition, and almoft in 
Chive is fafleaed like a Nail to the under Part of any Soil; it refills the Weather, and has that Bit- 
the Flower, amended by four Sorts of Embrios, ternefs in its Leaves that Cattfe will not eafily an- 
whkh in Time become fo many Seeds indofed in noy it; our wild Fowl, foch as Pheaftmts, Partrid- 
a litde Capfula, which ferv'd as a Cup to the ees, Wood-cocks, Black-birds, and the like, de- 
l r *** tr * light to lhelter themlelver under its Cover in 

The fecond Sort of Lavender differs from the hard Weather, and therefore it might be plant- ‘ 
firft, in that the Leaves are fmalkr, Uniter, and ed in Parks and other Places of the like Nature, 
perfe&y green: Befides, the Ear which the Flow- for the lncreale and Prelervation of Game Fowl. ; 

«r form*, i is not fo large nor fragrant ; Lavender Some very experienced arid judicious Authors 
is multiply’d by Seed and old Stocks, or Plants are of Opinion, this Sort of Plant would indeed 

tranfplanted, and its Ufe in gamilhing Borders do much better in Wafts or Avenues, where it 

may be feen under the Word Edgings. may have foil Liberty to range without Danger of 

M. Cbomel defcribes Lavender to be a Plant the Knife; and it is certain it will grow to' a 
Rke to Spikenard , and feveral call it Female very large Size, when, grafted or budded upon 

Spiinnd ; hfowever io Leaves are narrower, black Cherry Stalks, and will keep its Leaves all 

ihoixerj. thinner, fweeter, and not lb white as thofe Winter; from whence it may be inferrd, that it 
of Spikenard ; that the Flower of both is of a is not any particular {Q uali fy in the Juices of a 
purplilh Colour, though that of Lavender is not Plant, which caufes it to be ever-green, or other- 
lb deep, and that the Stem is longer and more o- wife; but that a continual Verdure rather proceeds 
pen d, and that die Smell is alfo more agreeable, frond certain Veflels, which convey the Juices 
though very ftrong ; he adds, that it will grow from die Trunk into the Leaves of Trees, which 
©f it felf in dry and rocky Places; (hough it is are more in Number, and much ftronger and 
allb cultivated in moft Gardens, and flourilhes in tougher in Evergreens, than in luch Plants as flied 
June and July. , their Leaves in Winter. 

He aferibes the lame Vertues to.it, as to Spike- Hedges may be made of this Tree, by railing 
*ard, and the Ufe of it is mote agreeable; if it a Trellifs ftrait up, three Foot high, the Squares 
be put among Cloaths and Linnen,.it will give a Foot broad,.along which, you difpofe your Cher- 
them a good Smell, and keep them free &om n Laurel , and when the Tree is as high as the 

^ Ffff Trellifi,* 
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TtSBUs,' cut off what. . r ._ 

tK« .wft *a pats£i%,piid artfully! as .may be. _• 
The Leaves and Besom pf Lpfrd.ait, oi-m> 
hidfive nod dfoclvfog Natwm.; 4 wf c^ Ww 


uThiito* and «*«§&, ifoF® tbofe pf the Male- and fo in -like Manner 
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to- fog Ffowery, though ®f a Slewed, inclining 
to Purple: This .Plant i gnaws in the like Pkoe* 
I with the : former, .and has .the feme Properties 


to MesS/x toW* JE«’ . , 

ftfoogfeen to JNeryp » w9I as ithe,Btauv 
; XAm&,Jhetfn*i4):* Sgtt.of Holm, 

Itohich JBioQta fop* Brantos ..of ^ Poot forgb, * 

~m* I A tu 'f r i hut much Ws ; torn among thofe den?, they defcribe it to qe a Bfent tint* rows 
Leto^igtpw, othets jof to fiufos, Figum, to"* 1 ta 4 ft%dj%e|* Height, that the Stemot it is 
Jorm a Kind pf TTpiigue t onitbeT^pqf wePffUH very (mall, and without Knots, divided iatoifev*- 
<foes .appear to; ,Flfo^* .**fo foflain’d by aScaUd Jjri fpp» trapehea, they bear Thames as Ilong as 
'that rife fc°m -to Tpnpe pf eto M fod**- Ph* Abo* fowk ’Inches toad, pointed at 
fempfe a iito Belt Its Braghg, antodfog rcj .the End, always green, tand ofa fteong aromatkk 
M. Lboatef. Jye along tpe Ground ; of the jtotgtht Smel} ; ar the Top of foefe Blanches appear the 
if a Span, or a liwe p»Ptf ; and qs Pout -is .Flpwers, cofoiftfog of one fiagjk Leaf infoe Form 
ipe unto *at of Bfofoto Broom, hut j huger J .of a Bafqn, either white, .of a '.yeUnwifh Co- 
bftferijapd miore odosjferous^ , . \ •• four; attfoe,Boo^ ( of kjhi»* 6tyfo whioh turrix 

Tm? Plant is hqt hy .Natme, of a torp anc to a Fruit, or Ferry cemmoniy «wd, under die 
bitterTaBe; wfoiffois the lifoafen thatif it is.pu Rindofwhiph there*aaFori.«f:SheU,fuH of Seeds 
into ^ny Thing jta drink, it, provokes Urine am of the^terne Figure. • 

foe Menfe* in Women; it very .much epofobum Then for the Culture pf this Semak Lamely 
to the Delivery bf WomtO fo Travel, rif toy foeyfey, it dehgbtsin a Kitchin-Garden Soil, ve- 
drfok .fit Phto qf foe Roqt of it in -feme femet ry lubftanti 4 » and -well lifted; Inrhen die .Earth 4 s 
l/Viqe. It it ajfo helpful to .foofe ujho iraak* prepared, the Pops or Boxes maft he filled with 
Waft? Prop py prop, but it yrjfl. QcqafiW fo fo and die Berries, op Seeds down One by One, 
piffirffl of Blood ; the Ewes of this plant beinj; an Inohfo the Ground, and at four inches Dif- 
Druisa, and apply’d .to the Part that has beei -tapee ftqqi each other ; as foon as thefe Seeds, 
flung by a Bee, puris it; if you take them in Prink, or Berries are fever'd, feme Mould muft • be -Ipiead 
they will caule you to Vomit*; The Sepds .an an Inch thick on the Sut&ce of die Earth in 


yoke Unqe, andlj with to Male: Their Leaves, Berries, andJkxk 


M itheBmim 


am ;guqd go expel Pbh^m, and fetous Humours < 
Tto mto to Qi them agtoft the Uibpfir, and 
preterite tom in Powder, [ qr by W«r he Mu> 


femblp a little, 


atondiog tq 

<* t x _ *1 


Qt. Kboateif |ye along to Ground of toLwigthj 
bf a Span, « a.Ume j»orf ; and i*» B-POt i? 
like unto tot of Button Brocan, but^ .ia?ger, 
fd^ri apd more OfiorjferQUft > ,.' • ••! 

This Plant is hiqt hy .Nature, of a torp and 


into ^ny Thing jto drink, St, provokes Orpne an<j 
to M<mfe« in Women; it vug' .much cpuwbu®] 
to to PeBvfiry hf i8/cwnph pn Travel, , 4 f thq 
drink .fix Prjto qf foe JLoqt of it in -fome toci 


drink .fix Pbto qf foe B.oqt of it in -fome toci 
tvfoe. It is a)fo helpful to phofe W&Q snaki 
Vfeter prop by prop, but it will Ocqafiwi to 
rifling of Blood; the L9v.es of this Plant beind 
bruisa, and apply'd ,t,o to Part that has beer 
flung by a Bee, puris it; if you tyke them in Prink] 
they will caufc you to V omh* The Seeds ari 
hotter than foe Leaves, and bring pounded end 
mix'd with Honey, or a thick' Confe^on o 


H/Vine. 
‘Vfetfer i 
pifljnto 
bruts d, 


Boxes or Pots, and they muft be 'wdl water’d, 
and fet in the hotteft Sun. 

Thefe Beffias. or Seeds haring a hard Sind, 
it wifl be &nte Time before toy .trill have the 
Power r qf Aftion, unleis before they are fowa 
Pain in foe fear?, and Peafnete. Lqftly, Is mi they be flepp'd hi Wateq ’till theyhegia tolweU ; 
Antidote agrinA foe flinging of iSeipeott, Scoipi- they will then come up loonec, thainf this Ob 
to, and Spiders. fervation vms opt minded, sfoich is ieaflly praaif- 

There is an Oyl nude of them, which has 9J) ed, and ought not to be negle&eiL • 
the fiune Vettues, and befides that feftene, diflolves, Some will replant thefe Young Bays the neat 
and opens, and therefore is good againfl ail cold Dep Year, bur no expert Gordinfir^sviM do it 'till the 
fluxions on foe joynts. Stomach, Backbone, for foe Second, becaufe they will be ftrongpr, and arrfwer 
palfy,Trembling,Liver, Spleen, Heins, and Womb: better the Trouble you hare been at about thetri. 
if it be ufed in Glifters, it is a Remedy for foe When they are of a Year's Growth, Mould half 


"Wind Cholick ; feme will have it, that this Laurel an Info deep ihould he fotead between them, and 
is npt orjly Proof againfl Lightning, but alfo laves foey -will grpw the finer for it: .The Salts of this 
the Houfes about which it is planted; and it is Mould, attra£led by foe Humidities to the Roots 
moreover veryflrainse, that if you rub two of its of thefe Youqg Plants, ate very beneficial to them, 
dry Branches againfl one another, they will raife When to two Years are carer, thefe little Bays 


moreover yery ftrange, foal it you rub two Or its 
diy Blanches againfl one another, they wifl raife 
fiich a Heat as is able to fire Gunpowder. 

LAUREL, (Sfurge) in Latin, Jjptreda ; a 
Plant of which there are two Sorts, to Male and 
to Female; the Male has a Stalk, which feme- 


Whpn foe two Years are oarer, thefe little Bayl 
are planted in Pots foitabk to their Siae, fill'd 
with the feme Earth.as before direfeed; toy muft 
be often water’d, and expofed to to. great eft 
Heat pf the Sun: According as they grow, it 


times (hoots forth Branches, and is cover’d with) will be found uecefiary to change >their Pots, or 
jan aih or whuifli colqur’d Bark: Its Leaves, which j Boxes, as the hefl of a Man’s judgment dire£fo 
grow in great Nuofoers, are oblong, large, eom-j him. 


jaft, and like thofe of the Laurel, though much 
smaller; foe Flowers grow in Bunches aft foe Tops 
of .the Branches, e?fo ot them befog a ffoafl Pipe 
opening wide at Top, and cut foto four pointed 
Parts lending Crols-wife: The Seed fucceeds foe 
Flower, and is foclpfed in a Urge Borg like that 
of Juniper : This Plant grows in barren and 
mountainous Parts, in Woods, and other lhady 
Places: The Fruit, Leaves, and even Bark of fois 
Plant are fo fliarp, that they’ll ferja Man’s Mouth 
all on a Fire, k* he offer-, to tafte them. 

The Female Spurge laurel , has Boughs which 
grow four Foot high, and are cover'd -with two 
Barks that can be eafiiy feparated ; the Leaves aae 


Thefe Plants may alfe.be multfolyid by Layers, 
and when there are Branches growing-at the Foot 
of them, long enough go be laid, take fuch a 
Branch, and having prun’d it as much as is con¬ 
venient, fo as that what is to be laid in the Ground 
may be quite clean, lay that Branch in a little 
Trench or Furrow made for it; let it be fafleix 
ed down With a little Hook, cover ie with Earth 
and water it; then flaying fix Months before you 
examine it, fee whether it has taken futficknt 
Root to be cut off from the Trunk from whence 
it grows, and to ber r ran (planted to the Place de* 
fign’d for it. 

There 
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There b Nothing handfomer than this Tree, ’till September, or October, when they are taken 
when it b in a Pot or Box, atd manag’d fo artifici- up and tranfplanted in Pots or Boxes : But one 
ally that it grows in the Form which fuits heft Thing mud now be obferved, that while thefe Lay-* 
with it, foch .as that of a Pyramid, as are to be ers are in the Ground, and faftned to their Trunk, 
fefcn at Verfdilles, or of a Globe which One may they mull be water'd all Summer long, as often as 
make its Head reprefent; for thb Plant b of that tis thought they want it, and they wul thrive the 
Nature, that a fkilful Hand will make it grow in better. 

any Shape that can be delir’d. When it b thus When the Time b oime to take theni up 
planted, it muft be further cultivated, like an Pots fhould* be got ready aild fill’d with two 
Orange-tree, that b, often water’d and the Cafe Thirds Kitchin Garden Soil, and one Third Mould 
lhifted as Occafion requires. It muft always be mix’d well together; then rife Layers are to be 
put into the proper Earth : However, Care muft feparated from the Trunk, and planted in the Pots 
be taken, when they are put into the Houle, that and Boxes that have been prepared for them • 
they be not over-water’d, tor that will kill them, fince after thefe Plants are in their Boxes or Pots’ 
and keeping them too dry will do the like : the taller the Stem grows, the more perfaft the 
Let them have as much free dry Air as can be. Shrub is, and Care muft be taken to prepare it 
and protect them from the Rigour of the Win- by Art, to rife as high as it can; and it muft be 
ter; for if the Froft take them much when they prun’d as it grows, according as there is Occafion. 
are hous’d, you will have the Bark Peel off from The Lauras Tinus requires to be often water’d 
the Stems, near the Roots in Cracks and curdled both before and after they are grown up to be 
Pieces : It Matters not, whether the Windows of Trees, and the moft Beautiful of them are thofe 
thefe Confervatories for thefe Bays be upon the whofe Heads make the fiilleft androundeft Bulh. ’ 
South, Weft, Eaft, or North Afpeft, provided The Shrubs thrive in all Expofidons, and they 
theforemendon’d Care He taken of them. look well in a Parterre or Terrajs, and efpecially 

LAURUS TINUS, a Shrub cultivated in Gar- when it b the only Shrub in the Garden, , which 
dens, on Account of its Beauty, and its bearing bears Flowers, and its Beauty confifts chiefly in the 
Flowers in Spring and Fall : It fhoots forth from Flowers that adorn it about Chriftmas and moft 
its Root a Stem divided into feveral Branches, of the Winter-Season. It b of a quick Growth, 
adorn’d with oblong, narrow Leaves, lharp at the Some are for planting thb Shrub againft 
F.nd : Flowers grow at the Top of them, which a Wall, or in a Wildemefs rather than in a Para' 
Flowers confift of a fingle round Leaf, but indent- ter re ; for then it will avoid the Knife, for the 
ed into fevenl Parts; in the Midft of it comes Sake of its Flowers, which an unfltilful Hand 
forth the Cup, which in Time turns,to a Fruit, often robs it of by untimely pruning. They add 
with a Navel after the Manner of an Olive, tuft a very curious Obfervation Concerning thb Plant, 
of Seeds like a Pear. . that like all other Exoticks, it is.naturally inclin’d 

There are three Sorts of the Lauras Tinus cul- to bloffom about the Time of the Spring in its own 
tivatedin our Country, viz. the bard Green, the Country, and they have particularly remark’d, that 
Portugal finning, and the Fulham or great blow- all Plants from the Cape of Good Hope, made 
tug Lauras Tinus. Thb Plant b only multiply’d their ftrongeft Shoots and began to bloffom to¬ 
by Layers and by Cuttings, and to do it fuceef- wards the End of our Autumn, which is the Spring* 
fully, it muft be obferv’d that when you would time in that Part of Africa they were brought from, 
raife it, it jfnuft be from thofe Trees which have and that fo likewife, all others from different Parts 
a Short Stem, and that are fuffered to grow fo and Clymates retain’d their natural Courfe of Vegi- 
on Purpofe ; for to lay Layers of thofe that are tation; for which Reafon, fech Exoticks lhoukfbe 
rais’d to be put in- Per and that are forwarded prun’d in out Spring Seafon, that they might the 
to grow with as high > Jcem as they can, would better dilpofe themfelves for ftrong flowering Shoots 
be to take away .ill the Beauty from thofe Shrubs, in the IVinter. They flnther lay, concerning the 
Care alfb muft be taken that the Laurels of this Laurus Tinus, that tho’it is impatient of Froft^ yet 
Kind, which are defign’dto propagate their Spe- that it delights to gtow in lhady and moift Pla- 
des, are' always planted in open Ground, where ces, and Flouriihes well in Loam without the 
it is- efffier to lay their Layers than in Pots or the Help of any rich Manuft; which will for* 
Boxes,- where indeed thefe Laurels are fo low, ward its Growth too much, and by that Meaira 
that they do not look well. make it fubje£t to feel ftofty Weather, and alfd 

When all thb b done,-and that you are about to fling away its Sap in ufelefs Shoots, whichever 
to lay your Lavers, choofe the Plants that are fpoils the bloffomine of Trees, for the fame Rea* 
in open Ground, whofe Branches are talleft and foil that Excefs ,oF Vigour b a Hinderance of 
ftraiteft, finooth, and leaft Knobby ; then take an Prolificity. 

Iron Dibble and make .a Circle or Trench with LAYERS ; the loftr Branches of Trees and 
it, all round die Foot of the Laprus Tinus, of Shrubs, which are cover’d, when you would raife 
•whofe Branches'you intend to make Layers, and their Kind from them, with good fat Mould, leav- 
let it be deep enough to hold the Branches defign’d ing out their £nds .’till they are rooted; at which 
to be laid; they muft be put down one after ano- Time they are to be cut off; but as they- grow 
ther, having with-your pruning Knife cut off all fo high, as not eafily to bend or ‘yield, to the 
the fifties Twiggs upon it, and clean’d the Part Earth, they may be flit, as in plalhing, and fo 
that is to .be laid in the Ground, bending each brought down: A Hole alfb irt feme Ground, that 
of them in the Circle or Ring as. much as you b not very wet, or ftiff, bufed, and-that ib deep, 
can, let them be cover’d with Earth, water them that when the Pqt is in the'Hole, the Branches 
immediately, and then leave diem to grow as Na- may be even, or a little above the Surface of the 
ture and your Art (hall, aflift them. Earth ; then fill Mould or good Earth iff; to be 

The Seafon of laying down the Layers of Lao- laid as convenient about the Body of die Plant, 
ms Tinus, b commonly at the latter End of March, letting as many of the Ends of the Branches, aa 
or the Beginning of April, and they are left fo may be, appear out of the-Earth : The Mould, 
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as it lucks or falls, muft be renewed : The Plant « 

touft contii^ thus a whole s^ with ft^uent a 

Watering, if it be of fuch a Kind as ought to 
be houfJin Winter ; but if fuch as wd bear tire 
Weather abroad, let it. abide the whole Year 
and then abating - the Earth, cut off each Brandi 
that is rooted, and plant it as the Kind requires. 
They muft be water’d as loon as fet, ?nd n - 
pofed to any extream Heat of the Sun, till J 
well fettled : The proper Time is theEegnming 
of Autumn : The fureft and leaft Trouble is in 
Auguft, thofe laid in the Spring requiring foment { 
watering in Summer-time ; fuch as will not Jnke 
Root plentifully, are help d by clofmg, nicki g, 
pricking with an Awl, ot tying Packthread about ’ 
the Place that is put into the Earth to take Roo . 
So much in general, concerning Layers, what re¬ 
lates in particular to Trees and Shrubs, and their 
Layers , will be found under their proper Heads. 

LEAF:, a Diftcmper incident to Lf™*™ 
ten or fourteen Days old ; being fo cilled, be- 
caufe they lay, they will feed commonly upon 
Leaves, and chiefly Oak and Hawthorn Leaves, 
and will foon aher reel and flagger, foam at the 
Mouth, and fo fall down and dye ; for winch 
Authors have not yet prefenbd any certain Re- 

m LEAF, the Produflion of Plants, of which J 
there; are .two Sorts, viz. the Leaves of a Pant ^ 
which are commonly green, and the Leaves which 
compofe the Flower, and are of different Colours : 
There are the Leaves of /I rees which are . 
ufeful: The Leaves oF the white Mulberry feed 
4lk T worn>s: they feed horned Beafts abroad with 
the green Leaves of the Vine. ^ J J1 x S e ',! 

neraf, the Leaves of all. Trees ard good for Ma¬ 
nure '; they gather apd ,lay .theqi, lir Heaps, an 
let them rot, and they will .make a Manure thkt 

fertilues the Earth. . : , 

. LEANNESS, Scurf, Mmtgmefs, and MiJUM, 
£)ift<?npersin Bogs, which come aU u »de r one 
Head as proceeding from the fame Caufe, which 
is: erupted Blood .arising from Ljnng wer, iho 
liithjt: -toffeo ■ Litter,. and want , of M«at, 
cur'd, in, feme Maimer thus : Let the Same 
BlDod- under the Tail, and with a woollen Card, 
comb off the Filth and Scurft from his Back, 
till the Skip bleeds; then mix fome 1 at, ri gi- 
greafe, and Brimfloue well together, and anoint 
him therewith,; c^eanfe his $iy v & lv ®, bim 
Lkter, and warrtTFood,,and be will foon grow 

Cleanness.; a DiAemper in a Mule, which 

is cur’d byl giving hftn h4f‘ an Ounce of Bn®* 
•ftone in a taw f Egg, and a Drg o 

Myrrh with Wine: It ii alfo good for the Gripes 

M«d Jt Cou^j.andifheistyrd, a nd^er-^ated, 

cut -fettle Hogfere^de and W me.dpwn his Throat. _ 

- LEANNESS 5 a.Diftemper in inX/x, ; who is 
foraecimes p, poor, that his . Skin flicks to his 
•Botiesv^.^idcthis ’muft certainly 1kill him outright, 
-without fome Remedy be immediately ufed to pre- 
ISt- The firft Thing to be done is to anouit 
-him iwith Oyl and. Vinegar: -^ 4 ' toge^r 
to rub him fmartly agauift the Grain of the Hair, 
and fo -tfefe: and foirl. t^iat the RemedyPjH 

aietrate through tl?e. Pores, and toofen the Fjeili, 
from- MS Sides. \Seco>idly, as- this^ Lenn’iefs ptOq 
needs frdm no other' than an over-heated lempe-; 
lament, which muft.abfolutely he At to rights ;; 

jou otuft give hinv.u*Glyfter,of thc'Decoihon ot; 
Beet, wild Succory, and other cooling Herbs, in-: 


to which you mull put fome Bran, let them boil” 
all together, and when warm add to it two „ 
Spoonfuils of Nut Oyl or Oyl pf Olive. 

LEAP-NET; See Plover. 

LEAP ox LIP, the Nanpe of a Meafure, fig- 
niiying half a Buihel, from whence we We tiie . 
VVord Seed-Leap. 

LEAR; in Refpcft to Pafturage, is twofold, ' 
viz. Rich-Lear, which is gpod Ground for feed¬ 
ing and fatning of Sheep, and Pooe±Lear+ which . 
is barren Ground. 

LEECH ; a Sort of an Infe£, found in the. 
Sea, Marlhes, or Ponds : It is about .a Finger 
long, and has no Bones ; it is made ufe of to di-. 
vert Fluxions, and to diminilh the too great Quan¬ 
tity of Blood, which gathers together in fome Parts, 
as in the Piles. 

Should a Man unhappily Twallow a live Leecb f . 
it may be attended with ill Confequences, tor 
is much as the Leech will fuck the little Veins 
of the Stomach : The Remedy that may be ufed 
Is to drink Brine, or Spit-water ; and, to take 
fome Purge, wherein there is fome fvyeec Subli¬ 
mate, or elfe fome other mercurial Preparation. 

The Rules M. Cbomel fets down in the Choife 
of Leaches are, that they /nuft not be black or 


hairy, but green upon tho JJack^ red under 
the Belly ; that they fhould be t^n out of very: 
clear and running Waters ; and for fome Days 
before you make ufe of them, and that they rauft 
be kept in pure Water, to the End they may be 
wafted, and become as it were famiihd, which will 
'make them more greedy when you apply them to 
fuck 5 the finall ones ate to. be preferred before the. 
Jarge ones, becaule they are; not fo hurtful; and 
iparucakrly thofe which baye Lines on their 
Backs: The ufe: of them is to fuck out Blood,. 
;and r confequently .to fupply the Place of JBfe&l- 
ing. 1 i :i. . i ’ . ' •- 

’ - You tnuft- befere they are apply’4 keep them, 
as hair beerirfeid, for a Time in cIqk Water, :iti 
order to-cleanfe them, and half a Day in a Bo^ 
without any Water ; . after wliich, you mull rub 
the place you are to apply them to,- with foipe 
Salt of Nitre, die blood of feme FoV-’l* .Fuller^ 
Eawh, -Milk, or hot Water; the Mcwth of the 
Box mufl be put to the Tarts, for they will not 
faften to it if you hold than with your^Fingers ; 
they cut off the End-of their r i'ails .y?itl) a Pair 
of Sciffars, that the Blood.may run owt, by which 
Means you will know-the Quantity they, feck; aud 
they will-alfoTuck die better.: And..as « very of- 
ten. happens, that it is with Difficvliy., 
be brought tof quit their hold;, ithe:Method is to 
throw fome Salt, Alhes,- butntpbx, Jjr^spe odief 
ftarp Thii^g upon their Heads: is q^pgexous tp 
pluck them off by Force. (.When .they £te taken 
off, fet a little more Rloadi.-nni; asid.iwW >vaih 
the ’-Wound‘With- Sa^v*ueKr-T«a.drete;j^e'Place 
make a. Bolfter, dip’drinto fomeJUpw* Water 
if the-Bfeod does-not flop i Or m &»i4yid therp 
Ihould be an lnflamatioo ; and the. BoKfer mufi 
•be kept on-with a 1 Baiwjajc.feitafek-to dl? 

See HorfeAeeeb'- ■ l -.-. 1 

LEG ; the inferiop Extremity , of ai\jA?nnaj, 
.) and efnecially of a Mao, -upon wiiioh he relt ? , 
’ and by the Means <o£ which he walks: : Some tq- 
j reiPii Amtomtfts call it alio the frreat .Foot , 
■ and divide it . into the Thigh, Lag, iciQ. -Foot , 
I ‘but the Part between -die lhigh and the root 
j 'properly bears the : Name of Ltg, and^it is that 
! by which it is comuiOil\y^ c^U d. J 
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To cure- the Wealpiffs of the Tegs, you may 
ufe the Water wherein Colcothar ha? been in- 
fofed, or eUe the typepaj Powder ; as for the 
Preparation ct Cofco^barf ka foaf'Article ; this 
Watefo has fa ipuch. Virtue, that it has madej 
Childrenoftwo Yefirs. go m fifteen Days, that 
could nfither go,nor hand before upon then Legs. 
Sprain’d, qr dillocated H**ves will find very good 
Benefit b$ h. 

Another Receipt isj T° take three Pounds of 
Role-water, five Ounce? of Qrauge and Lemon 
Feel d^y’d, In, the Shade, Nutqieg, Clove, and 
Cianamop, four Ounces of each ; put the whole 
to i(ifu£b u\ the Rx>ije-wajter tot the Space cf 
fifteen Dpy$ ; afterwards take the Seeds of Car- 
duui Bmeditfus and Lavender, of each four 
Ounces, a Pound of red Roles that had been 
gather’d t\yp Pays, two Pinches of the Tops of 
Rosemary, two Handfuls of Marjoram, as much 
Bialm^Geptlje, apd.' asnjuch of wild Rofes ; put 'all 
the|e Thhigs- together wjfo Role-water, Lay upon 
Lay in i Limbec^ which you foe to dlftil j 
very gentry with ? Bath_Mary, and ptderve foe 
diflilled Water very carefully for yqur Uijh 

. This Water wifi keep a Mail upon his Legs, 
aud hi good Hfalfo fqr pjany Yeaifo and make 
him bok \refl epf# po extream Old-foge : It ffo- 
tifie? afl the P?rt? of -foe Bqdfo. expbls ill Hu¬ 
mours and Cures Rhqiim? and jpafoarrs, and is 
very good againil Gayccijs : {t prevents the Pcifon 
From feizipg the Heatc in the l ime pf a Plague, 
heals the) Disorders of the Stomach, Eyes and 
Teeth: It i? good alfo to forward W omens Mon¬ 
ies : Thqy, rake twp $pooniifo of it Morning and 
Evening: It is alio, as fop Caufc is, ufefl exter¬ 
nally, and foeParf to he rpl^ed foerewifo. 

For tfie Itcfi ill the Legs, ?iid other Pfrtg pf 
the Body j Take foe CJugi of a, Plum-tree, di£ 
folvg it in Vinegar, aifo tub the Scpff or Itchy 
Eatt therewith ; fopre #e thofc who from Tune 
to Tfoae apply, to fopfc Parts, Vine foeavesj and 
even the bruis'd Seed? oi Grapes, which will fuc- 
ce&fiiily make foe peccant Hunjomrs run away from 
^iiefe and heal theip. . 

L-tXi or: j E-BRE/yfylNG ; 4 M*^fortun§ 

frhicj} fogjtfynifs'befels’a Hqtftf in feisLeg.qr Thigh 
Bones, upon which they gc$ef<i])y give him without 
4ny more add for lo/h no Bsfoy being willing, hi fome 
Place? efppfoaUy, toundertake, the Cure; as ad¬ 
judged tp foe j»i>pQl)ib)e, 1 and the Reafon tliajt is 
aliedged to confirm this Vulgar Error is,' that 
that the of tfecr Rones i? Liquid r Ney.er- 

foekfs, « is experj£oc]d, that 4 Horfe, and even 
a Mule may fee car’d feythe lame Method?'that is 
ufed for, the, fflclures of Men: It mull be acknow¬ 
ledg'd iJjat the Scitpation of the Horfe-Par^ is 
(ejtrcamly iuconvenient, and genders the Cur? dif¬ 
ficult '; but a. Horfe can reft upon. three: Legs, 
without making Ufe .of that, which is fetokea i tho’ 
it is highly probable, the Cure may be better per-: 
jform'd, it .the Horfe were ihuog in a. Stable. I 
• fbihf Sctisct Dalagfincoxan, foi his .Tread fd 
<Di Aiefehakit, makes the .Breaking pfoa Bone of 
*a Horfe’s Leg, the: fnbjeft.iof a whole .Qmfter] 
wherein he delivers thc Mfitbpd pf Oite ^ whicty 
4s alio .ddcribed by Srigaw C }wb ; Aral sit is 
•.plain they .were feoth of Opinion. diofe • Boned 
might-be reunited and confolidated. ‘; j 1 

■LEG OF .MUTTON ;.the Buttart, or that| 
Part of the 5 E»r/>rhatis next the iundLeg, And! 
-part.of .the .Leg; and tbohthere is Nothing more! 
common jfoaa .this Dilh, yet it may .be drefsdi 


fevetal Ways ; and firll, IT you wouU'havp i 
Stae-dijh of a farced leg of - Muttpn ; as foon 
as the Leg is drefsd take away .4 the Meat, fo' 
that Nothing but the Bpnes flicking together do 
remain; let this Meat; be clear’d fropTthe Far ' 
and minc’d with parboil'd Bacon, ' a littlc Suet or 
Marrow, fome fine'Herbs, Oubbok Parflv a lit- 
tle Piece, of Calvps-Vdder, the Crunib' of a Loaf, 
loakdm good Brotli, two, whole Eggs, and two 
feparate Yolks f After you haye'.weU minc’dmii 1 
feafpnd aU of V , lay the Bope fo the Dilh 'char 

r C n ^ e / er ^ v ^ u f’ * m ^ a Manner that the‘ 
fmall End of the Leg may appear, one half of a 
the Godivoe being put round about: Having af¬ 
terwards made a hollow Place of the Shape of the 
Leg, and having dip’d your fingers in a feeaten, 
Egg; Nothing may flick to them, filling that 
l Ra § oe ofaii ?ort?;of Garmtures,. 
well boiled, lhaind, and feafon d; as alfo rlie reli ¬ 
ef foe Vacancy with the Farce, which mav fun- 
ply the place of a real Leg. In- the next Place- 
let the whple Mefi be breaded, fet it in the Oven 
to give it a polour, and when you have drawn' 
K, take a\yay foe fat lying round about the Dilh.' 
tffik let a Quantity of wefi feafon’d Cui¬ 
us be poured in through a litde Hole on foe Top 
and cover it again, to be ferved ui hof. . ’ 

: Another Middling $ide-dijb may be made t>£ 
a large forc’d Leg 0/ Motion with Cream; having 
bon’d the Leg, .take the Flcfli with a Piece-ol 
Veal, another of Bacon, fome Leaf-foe out of an 
Hogs Belly, and Beef-fuet, and lee it foe well 
mingled together, adding a little Chibbol and 
Parily chopd, with two or three Rocamboles a 
little foveet Bafil, and Thyme,. a}l well feafon’d 
wifo Pepper, Salt, Spice, and a few Corictnder 
Seeds; this done, .mingle and 'beat the whole 
Mafsin a Mortar, yith Yolks of Eggs, and Bread 
di^ B°» e with this Farce, in the Ihape 
,QT a Leg; letr ifbe.walh'd over/with the White 
Q f?5V,Bigg, and the Top covered with Crumb of 
Breafo and give it its. due Form, as you nleafe 
with foe Bacfe of a,,Kuife. Bake it in a Silyer 
Qifo, .PF ^akiisg-^^n, j-aiui - lay thin Slice? of 
C°p. upderneath-j buf Care mull be taken tllat the 
Fare? ,bp ; madp yery ftrong, for fear it fliould 
break, or fall in foe Oven. The Dilh may be 
ganiifoed wid| fottle fies, farced Veal Cutlets, 
Marjnated Chickens, or Any other proper GarnU 
ture; Au fliould,;.bs wfo[ dre|s’d and broggbt ta 
a fine pojour, ■ ■ : 

4 - Middling S/derdyb may ^fo be Qi?de .of a 
leg ef Mutton farced i? its $kiv and drefi’diii 
a M?£qe jvifo Artiqlidce Veal Sweet¬ 

breads, Truffles,. Muforopms, Capon-Livers, and 
Afoaragus Tpps, all well feafon’d.: fo lhould be 

f rriulh d with little Rolls of Feigiel, and forced 
oupiecs, and fprinklepl with LeP 0 « Juice, when 
jefod iji.' , ' - 

. The. Way. to foe& a leg of Mutton q l<t 
Jlqjple i\, after die Ffoc is taken ovtt from it, wifo 
foe Fleifl roynd ; afeput the fmall End, tp b^t 
and lard,it-.Wifo thick Slips'of Bacon ; 4, Piece 
jButtpok Beef, ©f. .of.Veal m^iy fee 4 lfo larde? 
with it M die fapie Tintej feafoil the whole, well, 
flower the Leg and foe; ofoej Meat, and bring 
them to a Colour with fonie melted Lard.:' £us- 
ting them In this Marnier into ,4 Pot With a]l Sorts 
oi fine Herbs, an .Onion Buck with Cloves, fonte 
good Broth or .Water, cover.it.dole and' let them 
boil for a confidentble Time j ;tvhile a proper Ra* 

.... .•. ‘ .gh* 
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goe is making with Muihrooms, Truffles, Arti- Manners already defcribed For a Leg. See Mut- 
choke Bottoms, Afparagus Tops, Veal Sweet- ton y and Sheep. 

breads, all well prepar’d and enrich’d with a good LEGS IN A STRAIT LINE; a DefeS in 
Cullis : Then taking the Leg out of the Pot, Horfes , when their Legs from their Knees to the 
drefs it in a Dilh, cutting the Pieces of Beef or Coronets appear in a fir ait Line , when they Band 
Veal very neatly into Snces, to make a Border in their natural Polition : To recover thefe by ' 
round about, fo as the Bacon mav appear on the Shoeing the Heels muft be taken very much down, * 
Slices. LaJt 1 j y The Ragce mult be pour’d on almoft to the Quick, without Hollowing the Quar- 
fcalding hot; but if you would have the Leg take ters, and if the Leg then does not fell back enough, 
its whole Reliih, when it is almoft ready, let it but that he ftill* carries his Pafttn-Jojnt too far 
be ftew’d a little while in the laid Ragoe, and forwards, the Shoe muft be made to go beyond, 
ferv’d up in the feme Manner. It may alfo be or exceed the Toe half a Fingers Breadth : It mull 
garnifh d with larded Fricandoes, or Scotch Col- be alfo made thicker in that than in any other 
lops and Marinade, Part. In the Interim, let the Back Sinews of 

If you would have another Sort of a Side-diJ)b his Legs be anointed with the Ointment of Mont - 
of a Leg of Mutton, after the Fat is cut off pelier , which will reduce them to their proper 
as before, well lard and feafon it, and you may Polition. « 

alfo lard it with raw Gammon : Having provi- LEGUMES; a Word often us’d in this Work ; 
*ded a Tot with thin Slices of Bacon and Beef or in Botaniny it is that Species of Plants, which we 
Veal Stakes, let them be fet orderly therein, as call Pulfe , and they are fo nam’d from Lego y to 
if it were for baking, Or ftewing between two gather; becaufe they may be gather’d by the Hand, 
Fires; put the Leg into this Pot and kindle a without Cutting: Mr. Raj reckons all thofe Plants, 
Fire both Underneath and on the Top, fo as to which have a Papilionaceous or Butterfly Flow- 
bring.it to a fine Colour; after which, let the er, among the Legumina. 

Slices cf Bacon and the other Meat be taken out, LEMON, the Fruit of the Lemon-tree ; the 
and drain’d a litde from the Fat; but keep in the Ufes of which are delcrib’d almoft upon innume- 
Leg of Mutton ftill for lorae Time, whilft you rable Occafions, here and there in this Work ; but 
put as much Flower as may be taken up between fomething more particularly is to be obferv’d here 
your Fingers, round about the Pet, and caufe concerning the Preferring of Lemons, which are 
it to take a Colour with the Leg; when that is of feveral Sorts, and is to be done after different ' 
done, let the Meat be put in again, that was ta- Manners: There are certain green Ones brought ' 
ken our, with good Gravy, and a little Water, over to us, fometimes indre, which pafs for Indi- 
keep the Pot clofe cover’d, and finiih the boil- an Lemons : The ripe Ones that come to our 
ing all together. As for the Sauce, it muft*be- Hands are frequently preferv’d* whole, in Sticks, 
fomewhat thick ; otherwife, a Cullis muft be Slips, Zefts, and othenvife , 
pour’d upen it, made of the Meat which lay Now to preferve your Green fmdll Indian Le- 
round about the Leg, pounded and ftrain d with mons y they are to be lightly (lit on one Side, to 
good Gravy : To thefe may be added all Sorts the End that the Infide may be as -miich foak’d * 
of Garniture, particularly Afparagus, Morills, in the Sugar, as the other Parts; then let them 
and common Muihrooms ; boil all together, asal- be thrown into Water over the Fire ; but pre-* 
fo, fome Truffles, Cocks-Combs, and Veal Sweet- vented from boiling, by pouring in frefh Water 
breads, if they may be conveniently procur’d ; from Time to Time to cauie it to fink. As 
and when every Thing is ready, drefs the Leglfoon as the Lemons rife to the Top, they muft 
after the ufual Manner ; let the Ragoe be well | be taken off and fet by to cool; then their green 
clear’d from the Fat, and put a little Veijuice in- Colour muft be recover’d by putting ’em again over 
to it. The Dilh may be garnifti’d with farc’d the Fire in the fame or other Water, which lhould 
Mutton, or Veal-Cutlets, as before-mentidn’d. boil gradually r till the Lemons become very lofr,- 
To drefs a Leg of Mutton with Succory , and and flip oft from the Pin : Being taken out and- 
Cucumber s y let the Leg be roafted, and take Care cooled, Nothing remains but only to put them in- 
it be not too much done, while you prepare a to Sugar, after the fame Manner as the following. 
Ragoe with Succory, that is fealded a little ahd Sorts of Lemons. 

cut in Pieces: Then take feme Lard, make it White Lemons prefervd in Sticks , muft bd 
fomewhat Brown with Flower and good Gravy, Zefled, or elfe Turn’d, according as your Intent!- 
and feafon ail well; add a Bunch of fine Hfcrbs, on is, either to preferve them in Zefts or Chips, 
and a few Drops cf Vinegar thereto : This done, or to makfe Faggots. To Tum y in this Senfe, is 
boil the Succory fo as not to turn Black ; but that a Term of Art, fignifying to pare off the fuper- 
it may have a fomewhat ftrong Savour, and let ficial Rind or Peel, on the Out-fide very thin 
it be put under the Leg: The feme may be done and narrow, with a little Knife, turning it round 
with Cucumbers, but they muft be marinated* cut about the Lemon, fo as it maybe extended to the 
in finall Pieces, and aftenvards drefs’d in the feme Length of feveral Fathoms. To Zeft y is to cor 
Manner; thofe who would not have the Leg ferv’d the Peel from Top to Bottom, into fmall Slip^ 
up whole, they may cut it into thin Slices, and as thin, as it can: poflibly be done :• The Le- 
put into the feme Ragoe, taking Care that mons being thus order’d ; firft cut them into 
they do not boil together, and that* the Sauce be Quarters, and theif iikorSticks, and according to 
neither too thick, or too thin : Let all be well their Thicknefs, divide. thofe Quarters into two or 
clear’d from the Fat, and be carry’d in hot to three Part?; then' throw them into Water boiling 
the Table. over the Fire, and feald them with their Juice 

A roafted Leg of Mutton may alfo be ferv’d and innermoft Skin, which keeps them whiter, 
up with Rpjert Sauce, Capers, and Anchovies, and you would not be able to get it off from the 
either for Out-works, or even for a Side-dilh, Pulp, without Difficulty, unJefs' they were thus 
when fet out with proper Garnitures, and a Shoul- heated over the Fire : Care muft likewife be ta- 
der of Mutton may be drefsd after the feme ken to throw them into fair Water, as they are 

turn'd 
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/without tfjdpg toyay the Emit, and let to hafre 
Sweaty orfoiriflltoiliag*, havingaugmemadiciwifo' 
a little Sugar : The Lemons fometimt after are 
to he pur into fe/. afid fi> an the following Days 
Tuccefijvely, as the Sjmip is hailed, hrft a little 
qmaoth, to to toogcthcr-fineoch, at another Time 
'^betweenLnopto and (pearled, and ar hJlthorongh- 
3s pearled^ adding Ante other Sugar, .as often as 
iixxtt Han as fet over the .Fire. 

■As &ou as Ate left jBdkling is iperfoito'd, for 
'bringfog the Emit -to Rafeaion $ they inay be 




if .they .are 4e%dd for keeping : The Lemons 
jpaxj .afo Joe ther;.. ;or at any other Time dxy’d, 
act Cleafute; and for that lEurpafe it is only tequi- 
Gte to cool than, which may be done more fpeedi- 
ly -upon tugr Uigser Oasfion, :by fcr&tgtht Bot¬ 
tom of the Pto in rctrtd Water: In the mean 
'*H'upp leefeipe Sugar be feather’d, and having 
train’d .the Fruit dljp-them into it, an "Order to 

S i cover’d Boiling ; .then take all off thc 
W as foen as the Boding ceafits entirely, 
to Wqrk end make: your Sugar white in 
ai Leaner, by rubbing k with the Back of aSpoon 
or Skimmer agadnft Ate Side of the Tan x The. 
l emons null afteiMaxtobe baled in this clarity'd' 

, "Sugar, and .let qpon&xXts to drain. i Thus they 
l^rill became-toy m a ffefcri Homs, and or >aay o-j 
Act Time, ogjhen' you tradd : have.ahem' dty’d,( 
^roo need opty put -the fame' .Thing ih Fragile. 

To prefer*# lemon&in Zefts or Chip*, as they 
iStre selling in -toe Monster hcfece tpecify’d, let the 
Xeft be mto\vu into fair Water oh one Side, 
and the Quarters, oh the ocher, to prevent diem 
frombecpimiM Black : .Then ‘ler the Water be 
TieateL and we Zefts. pot into it, to be fcalded, 
’sill they becqne very toft ; then having turned 
them . info ftpih Water, they muft be cooled and 
order’d with thin Sugar, puittng one Ladleful of 
'Water iaiQ a Pan for every two of ckrify’d Su- 
•Wc. Thus you nwft heat oil oner the Fire, as 
tong as you can well endure to hold your Finger 
an the Liquor: The Lemon-Chips being drain’d 
to thp interim, and flip’d into an earthen Pan, 
the Sugar is to he peurd upon them, and they 
Jhouk) be feakd into, fotuewbat longer than or- 
diitary ; yon may leave them in this Condition, 
’oil the next ©ay, when they are to be drain’d 
in a Cullender, while the Syrop is boil’d ’tifl to 
becomes a Cede foapoth; this Syrop fomerime after 
joufi be past'd again upon the Zed, as aUb on the 
third Day; afesriiaartoig braugbtto to its pearled 
'Quality, and augm en te d .to with a little Sugar, 
Jf°u rnuft pn die foortb .drain the Lemon Chips 
again, and dry them to the Sieve upon Hurdles, 
hr upon die Grate, wtoh a Ban underneath, to re¬ 
ceive the $yvpp which diftds from thence ; you 
ought alfo to tuxb them from Time to Time, 'till 
they become very dry, and drat them up at laft 
in poses for your Lie. 

They preserve, lemon* in fmall Sdpf, by 
hefting than fttft, and then 'cutting the Pulp in¬ 
to Slips, which are to he die again in their Thick- 
nefs to render them very thin, and by that Means, 
certain final! blips will be form’d of the Length 


x£ Lardons or Slices of fiacort; ' lh«‘ are' proper 
ifito'Lardrng: T&tey‘ftr fir* 'fealdfeete SKpsdfLe- 
.mdfcs in .Water ovttr’-the Fke,- 4 ‘iilf ffitiy be»ide 
vary Toft, itheii ,toey >put 'fettle •; dlatifVd Sugar, 
toesaly ; pafled through the 'fltoiriind 8&</ river^he 
iFire, and /whisti ’ ratty -tc^btovTtofow to 'jflfr 
Tfcpi in tDrder' $0 have twenty’Boilings; ’ They 
may lalfo puf 'em : irifoe8Ufotr all « bnefe, witfe* 
Ikying whiltf it 'fehdr: tweit Day hating bcSlS 
the )Sbg*r‘ftto 0 iH i ' fSftll Aipy^'them into to ' Hr 
diem ten* feWn W «ght Boilit^s *' on toy-thtoi 
Day, iOr Evenii^ before, if thty J \iert kiade jenay 
to the Moentog, Ai^my bto^efti& w 
pearled '©ualhf 'tod *^ve 1 dw Leta&i a 'co¬ 
ver'd;- Boiling i Thiy rriuftaftenvhrlis puf them info 
Pks orottor WtfeW, adaJrdiilg t<ythe Quantity: aiiH 
diy'd as ;Octeikh 'fetves J "Whiifth-is to be a:tje 
after the following Manner. • ■ ■ 

r ■ The LtofotiAfapy. 'taiift '>be-’tki drato’d; ¥rqm 
their Syrbp -andf put Into feather’d ?ng*r,' gfiijte 
them a djve^t^^pciliiig, -SUid faftrirw thfcnt frpm 
Time to Time j JVfttr this BfliAng'they 
moare toe Pan ftofo the Firk, and ‘as i wiias 
they am endtke no iwbah-the Hatwries, jet dtofo 
begin to woric 'the Sugar, aid make it wtote to 
■i Caraer, aslbefa)re dhreiaed; by tubbing tod’ peat- 
ing to by Degrees '-ivito the df toe Lddfe 
or Sfcimmct ; this done, let ihcip take sip thfe 
Slips 'wrdr nvo Forks, and tord ind ISA th^h 
to the 8ugar, ’till they are well ie’4 oter. fsift- 
ly, They muft fet them to drain' upon HdttflA 
auid drefi them in Rodks, tVherAy they 
tpeedily dty’d and brought to pertetlion. flbxv- 
ever , if else Bulklefi does n6t j rdquire Bifpafon, 
or if they have nb Mind to ‘iefetoeni to - tois 
Miuhner, ibme Sugar inay be boiled" otoO -ft ‘has 
attain'd to its blown Quality, and thfe Lemotf 
SUpsmaybe put iittoit; toen having given thtoi 
a cover’d Boiling, let totoi ttod diem out, ah3 
drefi them a lime 'White after upon aVGrwe jjt 
-Hurdle, -in -Order to be ‘fet in the Stove r : Bpt 
they tnnft ttoe Cate to Wtn tbeni on .all Sidbi, 
to -as they may be toorougl% diy’d, at lalf th^ 
muft law them up 'ih Bones. • 

Slioald the Lembn-teUps happen to peff or fori 
lower in theVeflek,wlierein they are kept; 
muft be fet over the Fire, With a ttrtle Water, 
to caufe them to give, and then boil’d uhrna 
chick and black. Scam fifes tin fob Top; 'Whtdfit 
muft be taken eft* When toey have -rfoovera 
-their former Degree ef boiling, whidh h pearled, 
their Sowemefif' will be who% taken atosy. • -T* 
•that Porpofe, feme caufe -fh* Syrop to be orft 
let over -the Fife ; whidh befog feummed, ! th^ 
tuni in the Slips to give them a Boiling, bet 
toil Matter is altogether indiSwent, Tito' Ivfe* 
nagesuent of others is yet more toconfid£raH<i 
Who, for ‘feat foe Quantity <£ fodr Sugar ihonld 
be too much fomiriAed, defer, foe Seamotang df 
’till it fettles, when taken off from the Fire, ton 
’till the greafteft Subftanoe of thi S®«n is only left - 
for thfe is the Way for them to wn foe -Ha* 
zard of being puc to toe TmhWe, tt> rOnesv foe 
lame Work, wkhiu a v«y ftiott Tidie, and to® 
feme Thing may be amrm’d eencerniiiig oriier 
Sorts of Sweet Meats, feat are to be clear’d fronf 
their Sawfernefi, and therefore it is proper ,fo give 
thefe Owtions. ... . i 

To frrfirve lemon* entire, after you have 
rafted oc^fe turn'd them as before fioted, yott 
tteow them as they are done into hur Water, 
with feme Juiced other Lemons, topperent them- 

from 
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from turning Black; they muft alio be fealdedover I cal Maladies, • People-cany a Lemon ftuck round 
_ the Fire in Water* with Lemqn Juice likewife^’rill I with Qove, to prevent the Plague. 

. they become foft and tender, and flip off from' The Juice or Lemon is good for the Gravel, 
the Pin ; then having cooled them in Water, and for Blotches "in the Face : ‘The Rind is 
they muft be fqoop’d with a little Spoon, made' Aleiipharniac and Cordial 5 it ftrengthens the 
'for .that Purpofe, at a little Hole .bor’d on. .the Stomach when pre&ry’d, helps Digeftion, diffcflves 
Top ; anfl as. foon as they. *te well ftoop’a and Flegm,.and Meiancholick Humours, J dellroys the 
cleans’d, they mnft. be put into Sugar, palled thro’ Worms, and laftly, correfts a bad Air Specially 
the Straining-Bag, : and *thea the whole Buftnefs in the Time of aPcftilence. The Seed has the 
is to be filched, after the .fiupeManner as Lemons fame Venue. . . .j . 1 - 

in Sticks. , Theys may likewile, be prepar’d thus • If vou would make fmtill Pains of Lemons, 
for Drying : Letfoe Sugar.be brought off toils take the.white of an Egg or two, beat it with 
father'd Quality,' and made white m a Corner, a little Orange Flower-Water, then take fbm« 
jaixording to foe. afonefeid Directions ; then .hav- Sugar reduc’d to Powder, ’dll you form a Paiie 
ingflip’d in the Lemons, let .them fee drain’d that is as firm as that of March-pane, mil fome 
1 upon Hurdles, with the fide underneath, after Gratings of Lemon therewith, then ‘rowl it up 
they tpvq lyeo; taken out with a Spooni and into a finall Bowl, of about the Bignefs of n 
'Fork". /. j I Thumb’s End : or near the'Matter* *drefs yoCoe 

As for wh* Jthey caft Faggotsof Imonsi t he Pains' upon Paper, , and flat them a little in the 
Reader may ftaye Recourfe to the Inftru&iond Drefling^ put them into the Oven, and when they 
given for the ordering of Feggpts of Orange s\ are bak’d, take them oar. See Orange-tree for 
"which will be found under that Head; becaufe the Culture of the Lemon-tree, which is much 
few Lemons, are prefervegl after that Manner J the fame. . 

and a much greater, Number of Oranges^ morej . LENTILS, in fome Places called TiUs, and 
elpedally the nyeet Ones. See Marmelade. j in Latin Lens,.is a Plant whofe Leaves areftnai- 
LEMONADE, a Liquor prepar’d in the fol-j let thamthofe of the. Vetch; the Flower is al¬ 
lowing Mannejt; To a Paris Pint of Water put 1 moft like the others, from whence fpring 
the Juice qf. ^hree .Lemons,, and feven ori Cods, which are compa# and flatrilh, wherein 
eight Slices, but if the Lemons are large, andve- for the moft Part are indofed three or four Len- 
,ty juicy, you need ufe the Juice but of two, with tils, they are round, flat, and cover’d'with a chin 
a Quarter of : a. Pound of Sugar, or at moft hut Skin : Some of them are White, which are the 
five Ounces; when.the Sugar is melted, and. the beft, others of an Aih Cdour : Thefe have a 
whole well incorporated, main it through a Bag, white and red Flower, the others are only white : 
let, it. cool and drink it: There ate other Ways They are Enemies to Goofe-grafs. This Plant is 
'of preparing Lemonade, but this fhall fuffiee. Town here and there id Fields like other pulfe 
^ LEMON-TREE, ip Latin Citnun , a Plant and blofloms and ripens in July and Auguft : 
whole Leaves have a very fine green Cdour From a . few of mem Town in an Acre, the 
Uniting, indented at the Edges, and very like un- Hufbandman. fhall' reap an incredible Quantity, 
to thofe of the. Laurel ; its Flower confifts of. though they appear on the Ground but finall and 
five Leaves difpofed in a round, odoriferant, and' lye in a little Room^ina Cart. M. Cbomel fays, 
of a whidfh Colour, indining to Red or Pur- that thofe who have a Mind to have abundance 
pile ; thofe Flowers are fucceoied by an oblong of Lentils, muft low them in Ground that is 
'Fruit, call’d a Lemon , whofe Rind is thick and neither too rich nor too poor. For in good Ground 
Uneven, including a fomewhat vifeous Subftance, di- they grow too thick, and yield Nothing bur the 
vided into feveral little Cells fill'd with an acid Herb, whereas in a middling Soil they yield a 
Juice, that is very agreeable to the Tafte. great deal of Grain, provided too much Rain does 
•There are three Sorts of Lemon-trees ; that not fell when they are in Bloffom ; for Moifture 
'which in Latin is called Limo or Malum Unto- at that Time is an Enemy to them, and malr^ 
nium ; the Citron call'd Citrium ; and the third them fell off 

Pencerium , called alfb Citrionatum, or Pomum Thofe who have a Mind to have beautiful 
Adam, or Pomum AJfyrium, and Pomum Medi- Lentils and of a quick Growth, mix them with 
turn, on the Account of the Country of Media, fome dry Dung for four or five Days, and theft 
where die Lemon-trees grow in Plenty, and with- put them in Order, fo as that they may be fow’d; 
put much Culture, and becaufe it has feveral Me- and thofe who would have their Seed fcen to 
didnal Vertues. fprout out of the Ground, muft not make Ufe of 

1 The Lemon-tree which we have deferibed is fhe Plow to cover them when they are low’d, 
{hat which bears iharp Lemons ; there is another out of a Harrow for this Purpofe. ’ 

Whofe Fruits are fweet; thefe have a faint Tafte Lentils are an excellent fweet Fodder for Cat- 
enough ; but they are groffer than the Common tie, and be preferred before any other Fodder, 
Ones. or Milk for Calves and other young Cattle, and 

The Bergamot Lemon is the Fruit of a Kind are the beft and cheapeft Food for Pidgeons, 
of Lemon-tree, who is laid to have had its Ori- fpecially fuch as are tamfcft and fed by Hand 
gin, from an Italian , who bethought himfelf of If you would boil Lentils, they muft be firft 
grafting a Lemon-tree Branch, upon the Stock of winnow’d, in Order to take away the Earth and 
a Bergamot Pear-tree. Its from this Lemon they fmall Stones that are amongftthem; but that not 
extra# the Eflence of Cedreu See Cedra. being fufficient to clean them, they (hoidd be put 

The biggeft Lemons are generally reputed to into a Pot with a convenient Quantity of Wa- 
be foe belt, as excelling foe reft both in Juice,, ter in it* when it is hot, to foe Surface of 
Peel, and" Subftance. Many Venues are aferifeed which they will readily mount, and with a Scum- 
to them, they are Cordial, proper to cool, to mer they are to be taken out and put into a 
precipitate the Bile, and to allay the too violent Oilh or Pot ; when they arc all thus taken out 
Motion of foe Blood: In foe Time of Epidemi- of the Water, the Stones will be found behind, 

in 
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in the Bottom of the Pot ; which being thrown I half exdnguilhed, it is oiblh ui 
away they put frelh Water into it with the Len-I full of very hard Ploared, and 

tils to make them boil and prepare them for and Tops white. In Ihort it is ^ 0tt0 ™ s ate green 
Uf«. any Body ; the Hair of his Hem Ug ^ £ %htea 

Lentils breed grofi Blood in thole that dcthem .Ihort, rough, and thin; and you cau 8eard arfe 
much, and make them Subject to atrabiliary Dif- off without fome of their rotten Flefli* theqj 
tempers ; fuch as Cancers, Itch, Ulcers, and; with which they ate fed. If they eft t ^ e, ?» 
Pains of the Nerves. They mortify Inclination^ either upon his Head or Chin they are a S a * n 
to Luxury, caufe frightful and horrible Dreams,' yellow; there are divers Wrinkles hi Ss Fore?? 0 * 
aud are injurious to the Head and Lungs. See j which reach from one Temple to another & 
Water-Lentils. , Eyes are red, inflam’d, and look like thofe oF. 

LENT1SE, or LENTISK; a Tree that bears Cat; they ftuid out, but they cannot ^ove e;* 
Leaves like Myrde, eight on each Shoot, and ther to the Right or Left. His Ears are 


Leaves like Myrde, eight on each Shoot, and __ 

four on a Side; they are brittle and of a dark and red,‘and infefted with Ulcers abowfoeRcIS 
green Colour, though their Ends and middle Veins and furrounded with finall Glands : His NoT 
are reddilh, topple, and gluey : k bears hefides ftinks becaufe the Cartilage is rotten - his N ofl rik 
its Fruit, which grow like Grapes, certain crook- are open, and the Conduits or Kpes ftbrmrf: 
ed Cods, in which there isa dear Liquor, which with tome Ulcere at the’Bottom * the Tn*** 


its Fruit, which grow like Grapes, certain crook¬ 
ed Cods, in which there is a clear Liquor, which 
in Time turns into Infers, as it happens to Elms: 
.the whole Tree has a very ftrOng Smell, which 
will give the Head-ach to icvtral People. It 


'l ^ black, 

^ of white Grainy, the whole 
Skin is cover d either with Ulcers, or they grow 


produces a little Maftick in Italy, but not fo greeniih npon one another i or with whiti sh 
much as in CandiazndCbio . or Scaled Eke Fiihes : It is uneven or rouihl 


^ ov^ics imc runes : it is uneven or rouvh * 
This Tree grows plentifully in warm Conn- and infteadof Blood, Nothira comes awav but 
tries. We account it in England, a beautiful a bloody Liquor,' and they often put Water m> 
Ever-green that will thrive with a little Care and on k and cannot wee k. Lepers arrive to that 
Shelter, and may be propagated by Suckers and Degree of InfenfibilUy, that you mav run N^edl^ 
Layers : They make the beft Tooth-Picks of k into their Wrifts and Feet ; nay even into the 
in the- World, and its Maftick or Gum is of an great Tendon, which is the moft fenfible of an» 
Excellent Ufe, efpecially for the Teeth and Gums. Part, without enduring any Pain. In Ihort thZ 


in the- World, and its Maftick or Gum is of an great Tendon, which is the moft fenfible of an» 
Excellent Ufe, efpecially for the Teeth and Gums. Part, without enduring any Pain. In Ihort the 
— The Lenriih is aftringent in all its Parts, and Nofe, the Fingers, Toes, and even all the Mem 
the Maftick good for weak Stomachs, the Liver, bers of the Body grow loofe and fill all off and bv" 
Entrails, againft fpitting of Blood, and inveterate a Death peculiar 10 each of them, precede that J 
Coughs. the Patient. ' ■ * 

LEPROSY; a contagious Diftemper, with which Some have affirm'd that Lepers have lb un ' 

the Jews ^ and Eaftern Nations were formerly common a Heat in their Bodies; that when the* 
much troubled; Galen defenbes it to be an El- have held a green Apple for an Hour in them 
llifion of troubled and thick Blood; which cOr- Hand, it will grow to dry and wither'd, as if it 
ruptsthe whole Habit of Body. Avtcen calls it an had been eight Days expos’d to the Sun Our 
Univerfal Diftemper, or Vniverfsl Cancer . The Author having preferred no Remedies for this 
Greeks gave it the Name of Elephantiafis, be- Diflemper, we pals to other Articles ~ '* 

cmife thole who were troubled with it, had rough, LETHARGY ; a very deep and profound 
wither d and uneven Skins, like Elephants ; the Sleep, from which it is with great Difficulty you 
begun in the inward Parts a long will be able to awake the Perfon, who is feb’d 
Tune before it appears outwardly. It was. like- with it ; k is always accompany’d wkK a finall 
wife very common in Europe in the Tenth Fever : k is that which diftinguilhes it from a Dif- 
Eleventh Centuries; but it is now ahnoft quite remper which the Phyficians call Cams which is a 
ni, fays M. Cbomeil: But of late, with his Leave, deeper Sleep, in which' the Pulfe does not feem 
M hM been evidently provd by a Member of to go fafler, or with any greater Emotion: 


foe Royal Society, that k was only another Name me general Eaufe of a Lethargi is Fleotn 
for the Pox. difperfed in the Brain, that is fo S, icy, and 

. 8,11 r ° Proceed with the above-nam d Author; abundant, thatk throws Perfonsiutoalioftan'inl 
tt was formerly with much Difficulty they came fuperable Drowfinefs, in fo much that they have 
to know theLeprofy, of which thefe are the no Feeling or Senfe, though yoa awake and W 
Symptoms: The Voice of a Perfon aflfeSed with ment them. V 

it becomes Hoarfe, like that of a Dog which has It may alto proceed either frotn a Conffituti- 


mrkd long.; and this Voice proceeds from the on that is natjurally cold, from an lit Difpofitiori of 
Nofe rather than from foe Mouth ; the Pulfe of foe Stomach, rotten and corrupt Humoirs in the 
foe ftueiit is finall and heavy, flow and embaraffed; Brain or its Pannides, or from fome Abfcefs; not* 
lmBloodisaboundingWlnte^, and Aiming like Mi- and then it happens from Melancholy, butfoai 
let-leed, which remains upon die Blanket, after it has feldom comes to pafi ' 

been diluted and filtrated ; k has Nothing but a Thofe who live ill moift or marfhy Places, 

oCQrW ScrditV. and IS Hpnriv H rf if« n 9 fnr>i Unmi- _ w*a 3 TS % V 


upon it win ouoble ; and it is render d lb compadi teed upon grofi Food, take a Delight often to eat 

by imperceptible Strings, that calcined Lead thrown Mufhrooms or Truffles, who drink Wine to Ex- 

upon k, will ealily lwim as it were on its Sur- cefe, particularly when it is new, for the moll 

face. His Urine is crude, thin, troubled and alh- Part toll into a Letbarsn . 

»taird t and foe Sediment like unto Meal mix’d You may know that a Perfon is threatn’d with 
with Bran; hu Face refcmbles a Coal of Fire " 


this Diftemper, when the Head begins to Trem¬ 
ble, when he grows fl n mriftij and perceives a Stu- 
G g g g ' ’ ridne& 
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r” „ , atid & ahvayii indirtd to 

_WO«r lwmg %e add, that ' he finds 

geeP^fs 5 £ Jmoift Weadierof the feme Tern- 
^limfeu in co ^ hfe were grown old in Years* 

f^^h^Symptoms occur, 'the Pafty ffionU 
'^”^,^6 ufe a moderately thy and hot Regimen j 
us^wice or thrice,• and Jikewife to' purge. 
*° for thisErid follow the-Rules iet down. 

™/cHetid-Acb caufed by Flegm •, J hole who 
gf into it : fhotild be manag’d 'a? pfodtous' Apo- 

Party’s Urihe is dear and trtnfparent 
iit i LethW), his Face of a red or livid Colour, 

Ifcr.te 1 is-fekd with a Trembling, and that; he 

has- cold Sweats aboiit his Head and Forehead, 
they are Symptoms of a Difiolation. _ ' , 

“ThcXet^r^hith furprizesyoung Peopled 

Summ^-til/ie, Or in hot dry 

indre dangerous than that- which ^PP? n * 

Meh iir the contr% Seafon : If the , ^ 

Oufed fey 3 ah’Abfcefs, thfe Patient ^iH dye'ifi fty 
yen i D#Timej / tbt if Jie'get* Cfidc that,- ;hes will 

recover. 1 ‘ / . • •. 

*• AH OOnfilrttfd Lethargies *re mortal.. • ' 


* Whe'na LetbargicK Perfon breathes evenly, Sweats 
under his Arm-Ws, towards the Groin*, and a- 

bout the Earsj he' will rifapk” < , • "7'\ . 

0 It. were mdre td be walh'd that a Lethnrgtck 
Perfon flioidd &U into a Phterfly,_ than 1 *that a 
Perfon : troMed with a Phrenfy Ihould .beebmC 

^To^toe a Lethargy. take lhc Gr?hisof ttyjay 
metallorum, a Dftm “ r Cinnamon, ten Grains of 
Clove, and four Ounces of Wfote-wine -^ ihfafe 
die whole cold during cWe Night with half 'an 
Ounce of Sogar, filtrate the finite, and let 1 the Pa¬ 
tient take i 1 in the Morning fafHng, repeat it 
twice, and rive him the following Sternutatory. 

Take Sage, Betony, Laurel, 1 Tobacco, and O- 
range and Lemon Peek of each an equal Part, 
reduce the whole into Powder, and ufe it for Snuff 
Morning and Evening. _ 

Other Remedies far a Lethargy. - ; •: 

;• The Oyl of Guaiacum reftifyd, tire Dole is 
from two Drops to fix. ' . . 

The Volatile Spirit of Sal Armomac, the Dole 
from fix Drops to twenty. ' J . 

: Syrop and Emetick Wine, the Dofe from half 
an Ounce to twp ,or three Ounces. 

Extras of'Balm-gentie, and Carduus Benedu3us: 
The Dofe from a Scruple to aDram. 

Spirit of Tobacco, the Dofe from two Drams 

^ The Volatile Salts of Viper, Hartfhom, Ivory, 
t inman Blood, Urine, and Man's Scull: Tire Dofe 
cf each is from flex Grains to fixteen. . 

Lafih, You ihay make ufe Of all the Medi¬ 
cine* filed for an Apoplexy, which may alfo ferve 
for the Palfey and Epilepfy. 

' LETHARGY ; a (terming Evil, to which Bor- 
fes are liable ; thofe of them that are Dun or 
■White are the nmft fabjeSt to it: The Diflemper 
proceeds from Flegm, cold and moifi Humours, 
Which gets into the Brains of the poor Animal! 
and does fo ftupify and benum it, that it brings • 
Sleepinefs upon him, and is the true Syraptonf 
pf this Difeafe. ; 

The Method of Cure is, firft to keep him Wa-< 
king with a great Noife, to lethira Blood’in the; 
Neck and Pilate of the Mouth, and to give himj 
Water wherein yflu have boil’d Camomile, Mo-j 
fher-wort, Bran, *Sak, ani Vinegar, and Muftard; 


mix'd, together, or to put tarfley or Fennel Seed 
-into his Water to. provoke him to Uriue. 

■ Others,. After they have .blooded the Horfe, 
which in this Difeafe our Countrymen always 

•' praffife and lay mufl ‘ be done, take dome of the 
- linall. Bcughs of the Aih-tree, andi fet them, on 

■ fire ,in fome clean place, qua ice the Goals made 

of .them, in fome: Ale, and wired it is lirain’d^ 
give hint a Horniul df it at each Noflril,'the 
Cold being fiift taken 1 off. It is good to open 
his Forehead underneath his Foretop, and-to put 
into it i a Slice or two. cf. old Onion, and .there let 
them, lye.’till they not.. .! 

LETTUCE, in Lhtin LaBuca a Plant -which 
in general, is diftinguiih’d into two: Sorts, vh^ 
the .Oardeu and Wild- Lettice y and the Qaxd esx 
Ooe.isralfo known -under feveral Deiloipinations^ 
and anjongft them you -have the Cabbage Lett it cl 
and. that which is nct. fo. i .• , 7T 

The Cabbage Lattice> in Latin call'd Capitata, 
has cury'd’ Leaves, which’grow roundiih, and .vet- 
ry dofe ; the Curled Lettice’ have curled Leaves^ 
as large as thofe of ■ the great Endive^ and ins. 
dented round ij ; the Roman has large and ftrait 
Leaves," more tendten and whiter witiiin than 
the othets y thte Green-hasic very large and contour’d 
Leaves,.: "and <f an exceeding. lively :green, from 
which they have-their i Name, .- : 

But to be a little more particular in Reforence 
rathe leveral Sorts of Lattices and the .Culture of 
them, it is to be obferv’d that they are all mul¬ 
tiply d only by Seed, fome Black, kmc Whit* } 
being fown hi the Spring, they ford in fuly, fo 
do the Winter or Shell Lettices , after having 
palled the Winter in che Place .where, they were 
replanted in OSiober $ and here it is to be ob» 
ferv’d, that as they feed the firft Year, fo they 
dye if they are not tranfplanted, for Winter Let* 
tice, which prevents their running to Seed. i 

Lettitrs ate the moft common smd mod ufe*- 
ful Pitots in the Kitchin-Garden ,. efpecially for 
Sallets, and as there are many Kinds of them^ 
fome are good in one Month and not in ano*- 
ther; thofe that wifi gtow well in the Spring, wil 
not in the Summer, and they which prolper iu 
the Autumn and Winter, come co Nothing in the 
Spring and Summer : Some as the Cabbage Lettice i 
with the Ordinary-Culture, come to’ Perfe£tion £ 
others will not, but mull be tyed to make then 
grow white, without which they would be neither 
good, tender, nor fweet; fuch as the Roman Let* 
tice. See. 

The Shell-Iettice, fo called from the Rounds 
nefsot its Leaf almoft like a Shell, is the firft 
that will cabbage at the going out. of the W inter , 
otherwife call'd the Winter Lattices , becaufe they 
can pretty well endure ordinary Frofts; they are fowfc 
in September, O&ober , and November, tranfplan¬ 
ted into fome Wall Border, towards the South and 
Eaft ; or elfe they are fown in hot Beds under 
Bells in February and March, and are good to 
eat in April and May. 

Another Sort of red Lettice , call d Paffion Let¬ 
tice yprofper well in Light Grounds, and are fuo 
ceeded by the bright Curled Lettices, which du¬ 
ally cabbage in the Spring , and do alfo well up¬ 
on hot Beds, and of this Sore there are two more,. 
viz. George Lettices that are thicker and lefi 
curled, and the Minion, which is the leaft Sort ; 
they requires good black findy Ground; near about 
the'fame Seafj-i come in the curled green Lettices , 
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belkles the red and fhort Lattices that have fmall much Ufe of them is hurtful to the Eye-light, 
Heads and require the fame Ground. and weakens the natural Heat, fe far as to make 

The Royal , Bell-Cards, Bright, Qerruas, Ca • People incapable of Copulation; they Ihould there¬ 
of , See. come on in June and July, to whom fore be eaten rather boiled than raw, and that 
frequent Rains are pernicious ; otners are call’d mix’d with Terragon, Rocket, Garlick, Onions, 
Imperial Lett ices from their Size, they are of a &c. and fome good White-wine drank after ; but 
delicate Tafte, but apt to run into Seed. if you wath them, one of their beft .Qualities be- 

The great Inconveniencies that befal Cabbage ing on the Surface is- taken away. Phlcgmatick 
Lett ices are, that they often degenerate fofaras People and thofe that fpit Blood, or have'a Dif- 
to cabbage no more, and therefore no Seed Ihould pofition to it, muft not ufe them : However, they 
be gathered, but from fuch as do cabbage well; cool the Heart, foften the Belly, and breed g^od 
that as foon as they are cabbaged they muft be Blood ; the Juice of them being mix’d with Oyl 
fpent, unlcfs you would have the Difpleafure to of Rofes, allays the Head-Ach, and will make Peoaf 
let them run into Seed, without doing any Ser- pie in Fevers, if you rub their Foreheads and 
vice; that the Mofs or Rot, which begins Temples therewith, Sleep. They ufe them in 
at the Ends of their Leaves feizes them fome- Gargles mix’d with Pomegranate Juice for lm v 
times, and that when the Ground or Seafon is flamations in the Throat; the Seed being fleep if 
not favourable to them, they remain thin and rot; in Water, wherein red hot Steel has been quench’d, 
there is hardly any Remedy only the Ground that with a very little pulverized Ivory, is Sovereign 
is Faulty maybe amended with fmall Dung,whe- for the Whites in Women Kind, and being ta- 
ther it be fandy or a cold grofs Earth. ken in Emulfions, are good againft heat of IJU 

Thofe Lettices, which grow biggeft, Ihould be rine. 
placed at ten or twelve Inches Diftance; and for To conclude, we meet with Nothing among 
thofe that bear Heads ot a middling lize, feven all our crude Matterials and Sallet (tore, fe proper: 
or eight will do, and fuch as would be good Huf- to mingle with any of the reft, nor fo wholfoni 
bands may low Radilhes in their Lettice Beds, to be eaten alone, or in Compofitioii moderately as 
for they will be all drawn out and fpent befo’re it, with the ufuai Oxoleum of \ inegar, Pepper, 
the Cabbage Lettices ; and for the lame Reafon and Oyl. 

becaule the Endives are much longer before they The Wild Lettice , is like thofe of the Garden 
come to Perfection than the Lettices, fome of Ones; however the Stem is larger, and the Leaves 
thefe laft maybe planted among the Endives. whiter, rougher, thinner, more bitrer to the? 

To make Lettices to grow readily, and that Taile, and more prickly ; they are indented like 
you may have them to eat in January or Febru- thofe of the great Hicracium : but die. Flowers 
ary at fartheft, you muft prepare Beds for them; and Seed differ not from the Garden Lettice : 
then put the Lettice Seed into a Bag , and fteep It is full of Milk: It grows in Fields and uiv 
them for four Hours in Water, after which take frequented Places, and bloifoms, in July and An- 
them out and hang, them up in the Comer of gufi . Its Abfterfive, purges, caiifcs Sleep like die 
the Chimney, o* at leaft in fiich a Place into which Poppy, and is good for bropfies ; the Seed mode- 
the Froft cannot penetrate, let them drain and be rates the Concipifccnce of the Flelh as the other 
heated in fuch a Manner that they will Bud; then Lettice do ; a Water diftilTd from its Leaves 
fow them in little Furrows about two Inches deep, quenches thirft in burning Fevers. They Kke- 
and fo thick as to cover the whole Bottom of wife formerly made ufe of the Water Of Wild 
each Furrow, a Bed ot fourteen Fathom long, Lettice inftead of that of Endive ; but this Er- 
and four Foot broad will require a Buftiel; cov- ror has been lince corrected, 
er them with a Jittle Mould thrown lightly with LEVERET ; a Hare in the firft Year of 
your Hand, and put cither Glades over them, her Age; to Lard a Leveret, let one Shoulder 
or elfe long Straw to hinder the Birds to eat with one Leg of her be larded, and the others 
them, the heat to evaporate, and that the Froft left in their natural Condition ; then having roafe 
may not penetrate to deftroy die Seed ; but after ted her, let her be ferv’d up, with fweet Sauce, 
it has come up tour ot five Days, take off' the Straw, or elfe with Vinegar and Pepper, and garniih’d 
and this young Lettice in ten or a dozen Days with Marinade. 

ufually will be big enough to be cut and eaten in If you would have a Leveret drefs’d after the 
Salicts : But it muft be upon Condition, that nei- Svoifs Mode, cut her into Quarters, lard them 
ther the Froft and Snow, nor the Heat of the with thick Slips of Bacon, let them boil in feme 
Bed be exceffive. The feme Thing may be done JBroth feafon’d with Pepper, Salr, Cloves, and a 
by Chervil and Crefles; but they muft be fown little Wine; then fry the Liver and the Blood 
without fteeping. with feme Flower, and mingle all together, ad- 

If you would blanch your largeft Roman Let - ding a little Vinegar, fton’d Olives, Capers, and 
tices, when they are at their full Growth, bind Lemon Slices for their Garniture, 
them up with Straw or raw Hemp, or cover them To have Leveret^totage after the Italian Man- 
with earthen Pots that have Dung put upon ner, let the Leveret be cut into -Quarters, larded 
them. # with Slips of Bacon, and fry’d in Lard ; then let 

The Seeds of all Sorts of Lettices are ealy to them be ftew’dingood Broth, with Dates, Currants, 
be gather’d; pluck up the Stems, as foon as you Lemon-Peel, Cinnamon, Salt,, and a little White 
fee the Flowers are above half gone, and prop them Wine ; Laftly, let the whole Mefs be drels’d up- 

up againft the Lettices of your Contraefpaliers, on leak’d Crufts, and ferv’d up to the Table with 

where leave them to ripen and dry for ten or Lemon Juice, gamilhed with Pomegranate-Slices, 

a dozen Days, and ttyen the Seed being dry, rub or Kernels. 

it between your Hands, to clear it of its Chaff Or When you roaft Leverets , as well as Hares, 
Coat; and put up every Sort apart. you ought to imbrue them with their own Blood, 

Lettices are good for the Stomach, theynouriih, and lard them with thin Slices of Bacon; and 
promote Sleep, and open the Body ; but over- they are ufually eaten with Feppcr and Vinegar, 
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or with fwcef Sauce made of Sugar, Cinnamon, 
Pepper, Vine, and Vinegar. See Hare. 

LICE; a Sort of Vermine, that not only breed 
in People’s Heads, bat alfo in the Beard, Arm-pics, 
Shin, Flelh, and Cloths; in fo much that there 
are four Sorts of them, which are bred from much 
corrupted Moidure, which Nature fends forth to die 
Skin. 

The Manner of Peoples living contributes ve¬ 
ry much to the Breeding of them, as to eat 
gluey and vifcous Things, particularly Figs, Grapes, 
Jujubes, and Apples; the not changing their Lin- 
nen and Cloaths, lying on bad Beds, and being in 
Company with thofe that are lowfv. 

• Lice that enter into the Skin and Flefh caufe 
great Itching, which makes People fcratch fo 
much that they get the Itch, and become often 
leprous. 

This Diflcmpcr- happens as well to the Rich as 
fhe Poor, through their Imtemperance and irregu¬ 
lar Living ; who to free themfelves from them 
mull alter their Conduct, be bled twice or thrice, 
and be purged as often as there is Occafion ; 
and then let them rub themfelves with the fol¬ 
lowing Pomatum. 

Take half an Ounce of the Juice of Scabious, 
a Dram and an half of the Powder of white Hel¬ 
lebore, an Ounce of Turpentine, with as much 
Hogs-greafe. 

If you have no Mind to make ufc of this, you 
may (even or eight Times afeer one another, rub 
the whole Body over with fome Vinegar and 
Squills a little fuppled. 

LICE, a Diftemper with which Hawks are 
fometimes troubled; fuch Vermine are foon dis¬ 
cover’d by fetting the Bird in the Sun, for they 
will crawl out; to cure this Evil, bathe die Hawk 
in the Juice of Fennel-Roots, or if in the Sum - 
mer y blow the Powder of Orpiment all over her, 
within her Feathers with a Quill, and if in Win¬ 
ter y walh her all over with warm Water, in which 
put fome finall beaten Pepper ; but be fure that 
none touch her Eyes; then fet her on the Perch, 
with her Back and Train to the Sun, or if in the 
If 'inter, towards the Fire. 

LICE, Vermine which infeft Dogs as well 
as Fleas do, and the bed Cure is to take four 
or five Handfuls of Rue, or Herb de Grace, boil 
it in a Gallon of running Water, ’till a Pottle be 
confumed ; then draining it, put thereto two Oun¬ 
ces of drong Stavefacre and bathe the Dog warm 
therewith. 

LICE, a Vermine wherewith Horfes are fome¬ 
times infeded, proceeding out of Poverty, and 
breed modly about the Ears, Neck, and Tail, and 
indeed over all the Body. Lice may be catch’d 
alfo by their running abroad in Winter-time in 
Woods or Places full of Trees; for the* Dropings 
thereof falling upoii lean and thin Bodies breed 
them ; and they may fometifries be catch’d from 
another Horfe. You may know when the Bead 
is infe&ed with them, by his rubbing and ferufc- 
bing himfelf againft the Walls and Pods, and he 
will be always poor when he has them. 

There are feveral Things proper to cure the 
Horje of them; you may waih him with a De¬ 
coction of the Herb or Seed of Henbane, it is ve- 

S good. His Body may be walhed all over with 
ows Pifs, three or four Days fucceflively, it is 
an approved Remedy; fo is the anointing him 
with Quick-filver and Hogf-greafe mix’d together ; 
or the waiting him all over with running Water, 


wherein Stavefacre and Green Copperas has been 
boiled is proper enough. Tobacco alfo ihred fmall, 
and boiled in Small Beer, with .feme powder’d 
Allom, and when it is diifolved > waihing therewith 
will do. 

LICE, a Sort of Vermine, which in great 
Droughs infed many Sort of Trees and Plants , and 
much incommode them; and as it is certain they 
are caufed by Heat, as is evident by the Sweet Bri¬ 
ar and Goofeberry, that are only loufy in dry 
Seafons, or in very hot and dry Places; frequent 
waihing of them, by dalhing Water upon them may 
be likely to prove the bed Remedy. 

L 1 GE; a Didemper in Horfes , being little Put¬ 
ties, or Bladders within th cUps y and are cur’d by 
bruidng Wormwood and Skirret in a Mortar, with 
a little Honey ; anoint the Sores therewith, and the 
Bead will do well. 

LIGNUM VIT/E, or Arbor Thuya ; a Tree 
that grows from every Layer, to be tall, drait, 
goodly, and hardy in all Seafons. It makes incom¬ 
parable Boxes, Bowls, Cups, and other Curiofities. 
The Leaf fmells like Ointment, and makes one for 
Green-wounds, clofing them fuddenly. 

L 1 LACH ; in Latin Lilac and Liliaftrum , ori¬ 
ginally an Arabick Word, though fome pretend it 
is derived from Lilium; becaufe its Flowers is like 
a little Lilly, and that it came originally from the 
Weft Indies . It is didinguilhed into two Sorts, viz~ 
the Common Lilach , and Perfian Lilach. 

The Common Lilach is a Tree that grows flowly, 
and lhocts out very drait Stems, divided into feve- 
ral Branches, cover’d with a greenilh Gray Rind ; 
its Leaves grow one againd another, are broad, fofr, 
and of a bright Green Colour, pointed at the End. 
Its Flowers are finall, and like lb many Pipes, wide 
at Top, and cut into four Parts; in the Cup of 
each of thefe Flowers rifes a Style, flicking like 
a Nail to the hinder Part of it, which at lad turns 
to a clofe Fruit, ihap’d like a Tongue, and open¬ 
ing in the Middle into two Parts, divided into two 
Cells full of Seeds, that have a Border round 
them. 

Though the Lilach came fird from a far Coun¬ 
try, it is not hard to be railed with us, for it will 
grow in all Sort* of Soils, and is multiply \i by Slips 
or Layers, much after the fame Manner with ma- 
ny other Shrubs; and Walks or Arbours, or 
Dwarfs for Borders may be made of it; but then 
Care mud be taken to manage it well, and it will 
have a very good Effect wherever it is planted ; the 
Stem mud be differed to grow to a moderate 
Height. 

In fome Places there have been Walks of Li - 
lacks planted at twelve Foot didance t from each 
other; the Stems of them about ten Foot high^ 
and a Palifade of Hornbeam between them : When 
they blow, there is Nothing finer to look on* and 
whoever give themfelves die Trouble to raile them, 
will not repent of the Labour bedow’d upon them. 
M. Chomel fays, that this Shrub in the Month of 
Afay, in the,l ime that Peach-Trees,Cherry-Trees, 
and others are in Bloom, mixing its Colour with 
them, forms a Mixture of fine different Colours, 
that wonderfully plcafc the Sight. The Seed off 
Lilach is adringenr, and is taken either reduced <o 
Powder, or in a Deception. 

The other or the Per fan Lilach , call’d Z/gv- 
ftrum P erf arum, is railed by Layers; thefe Shrubs 
are only proper for Borders of Gardens, in which 
Calc they lhould be ihear’d like a Bulb, in the Form 
of a Globe of an indifferent Bignefs ; for the Per- 
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[tan Ulach docs not grow either tall or wide. It | the Holes were dug pointed, there would” "be ~a 
is called Ulach bccaufe its Flowers grow in Bran- I Vacance beneath, which would very much retard 
ches like thofe of the Common Lilach ; and Cho - I their Growth. 

mel (ays, they do not differ from one another any Lillies are a great Ornament to a Garden, rhry 
otherwife than that this is finaller, and has a Flow- are never fet but in open Ground, and not in Vcis 
er that is more agreeable, being white and that unlcfs it be thought fit to imbellilh a Court, and to 
ot the other blue. mingle them with other Flowers. They are placed 

LILLY, in Latin Lilium , appears of the fame in-the middle of the Borders, garniih’d with Flow- 
Sort with thofe Plants, on which Names have been ers of the (mail Size, or elfe they are difpers’d 
impofed to diftinguilh them from fuch as are lefs fvmetiically in thofe that are ftor’d with the hrg- 
valuable. It is w^ll known that this Flower was in eft Sort: Nay, feme Walks are intircly bordered 
greateft efteem among the Ancients, (ince the Scrip- with them, and indeed let the Gardiner place them 
ture fpeaks of it as the moft beautiful of all others ; wherever he pleafes, provided fome Art be obferved 
and when prophane Authors thought fit to imploy in the Difpolition of them, they are always bcau- 
the Name of lome Flower in the Defeription of tifuL 

Feftivals, or fuch Prefents as they made in Teftimo- Many Medicinal Vertues are by M. Chomel alcrib- 
ny of their Love, they had Recourie to that of ed to the common White Lilly : He fays, they 
the Lilly, which in Greek fignifies Altogether prepare an Ointment of it, which is very good to 
lovely, mollify the Nerves, and the Hardnefs of the Ma- 

Authors furaifti us with an Account of feveral trix; the Leaves being with Honey made into a 
Sorts of Lillies ; Mr. Bradley mentions the com- Plaifter cures the flinging of Serpents; and when 
mon White Lilly, the double bloffom’d White Lil- they are well blended together, they give eafe in 
ly, the ftriped Lilly, Orange Lilly, and that Kind Burnings; being .pickled in Vinegar and apply’d 
which produces Bulbs upon its Flower Stalks, all to fome Wounds, they will very much forward the 
proper to be cultivated. Cure. 

M. Chomel deferibes the common White Lilly, The Juice when it is boil’d in a Br:*fs Pot with 
the prickly Lilly, the Wild Lilly, and the yellow fome Honey, is an excellent Medicine to cure, old 
Wild Lilly; and the Author of th e Retir'd Gardi - Ulcers and green Wounds. 

ner under this Head comprehends the White Lilly, The Roots being fried and roafled, and after- 
which is the moft common ; the Purple Lilly, a Sort wards bruifed in Oyl of Rofes cure Burnings; if 
cf Hyacinth and treated of under that Article ; they pound' it with Honey, it is good f’>r cut 
the Red Lilly otherwife call’d the Hemerocale or Nerves and Di(locations ; it cleanfes" Ulcers, and 
Day Lilly ; the Narchius Lilly, which in Effect cures the Itch and Mange. 

is no other than a Narciirus; and the Lilly of It will make the Face look beautiful, tike away 
the Valleys, which grows naturally in the Woods, Wrinkles, and extend the Skin ; fo that Ladtcs 
being not bulbous; to all which may be added, ought to make ufe of it above any Thing elfe, for 
the Flame-colour'd or Orage Lilly. bciidcs that it is admirable good to make them look 

The general Defcription of a Lilly given by handfom ; it will do them no Hurt in their old Age: 
approv’d Authors is, that it is a Plant ihoot- When it is pounded with the Leaves of the Herb 
ing long Leaves from its Bulb, of a pale called Hogs Flax, and Wheat Flower in Vinegar, 
Green, very fleck, of a fmooth Touch, and gliiter- it allays lmflamations. 

ing to the Eye ; a Stem arifes about three Foot If you drink that which they call the Seed of it 
high from the Midft of thefe Leaves, which Stem in Wine or fome other Liquor, it is a very good 
is deck’d with Leaves like the others, only they Remedy againft the flinging of Serpents ; the 
are not fo long, but pointed like them ; at the Leaves and the Seeds being made into a PLufter 
Top of this Seem the Flower grows in Shape like cures St. Anthony's Fire, and in a Word the Flower 
a Bell confiding for the moft Part of fix Leaves, has fo many V ertues, that it would be too tedi- 
fometimes more, fometimes lefs blown, in the ous to enumerate all of them ; but the Reader is 
Midft of which ycu have a Chive that by Degrees referred to Alattbiolus and other Authors who have 
becomes a longilh, and ufually a triangular bruit, treated of them. 

divided into three Cells filled with little Seeds. As to the Flame-colour’d or Orange Lilly, fo 
To this general Defcription it is proper to add called becaufc it is of a yellowifh red Colour, the 
the general Culture of Lillies; it would be to no fame Care that is requir’d to raife the White I.illy 
Purpofe to (hew how Lillies are to be multiply’d is proper for the railing of this, and the Dcfcrip- 
by their Seed, (ince it has not hitherto appear’d, tion of both muft be the fame, excepting that of 
that this Plant ever produced any ; the Flower the Colour, fo that there need to be no Repetition 
filling without leaving any Fruit behind it, what in this Place. 

ever Botanifts imagine to the Contrary. But in The Hemerocale or Day Lilly, derives its Name 
Gardening they do not fo fcrupuloufly attend the from Ytfjuftt, which fignifies Day, and 
Produ£lions cf Nature, efpecially when they appear Beauty ; being as much as to fay, being beautiful 
fo irregular; fo that the readied Way to augment for no more than one Day, it is likewife called the 
this Species is by Suckers, which (hoot out in a Day Lilly, becaufe it ufually bloffoms in the Morn- 
plentiful Manner from the chief Root. The Cul- ing, and is wither’d by Night ; it bears long Leaves 
ture of this Plant has Nothing very particular in ariling out of its Bulb, in the Middle of which 
it, it being fo good humour’d as to be plealed in Leaves a Stem (hoots out three Foot high, all 
any Sort of Ground. fpeckled and full of other Leaves ; on the Top cf 

The Roots are commonly taken up in Ar/g’/ft , this Stem a Flower grows with a Head clos’d at 
and replanted in Oclober , in Holes made wim a firft, but opening at length, it i s (hap’d like a 
Dibble that is not pointed, to the Intent the Roots Tulip, of a red Colour and feems to be the fame 
may lve flat in the Ground, which contributes vc- as the Orange Lilly before mention d, fo that there 
ry much to the rearing of them again, whereas if is no more to be faid of it. 

The 
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The prickly Lilly has Leaves like thofe of Ma¬ 
in ftha or Ivy, with the Backfide prickly ; it lhoots 
out Twigs full of Prickles, like thofe of a Briar, 
they catch hold of Trees and wind themfelvcs 
up from the Bottom to the Top; they bear fmall 
Berries, which are red when they become ripe, 
and have a little fharpTafte; the Root is hard 
and fmall; this Plant grows wild in uncultivated 
and marihy Places, and alfo in Woods ; it blcflbms 
ufually in the Spring and fometimes in Autumn 
in hot Countries. The Leaves and the Berries 
of this Plant being taken before and after Poifon, 
will prevent any Injury from it; ten or a dozen 
of its Seeds being pounded and drunk in Wine, 
will remove the Difficulty of making Water : 
Water diftiU’d from its Flowers, is good againft 
all inward Imflamations, and for curing the Red- 
nefs of the Eyes. 

The Yellow Lilly , lias a yellow Root, like un¬ 
to that of the Common White, as well as its 
Stalk, the Leaves do very much refcmble thofe of 
the Common Soap-wort, and Form a Kind of a 
ivheel round by equal Intervals ; the Flowers grow 
at the Top of the Stem, but they‘are fmaller than 
thofe of the common White Lilly, crooked, pur¬ 
pled, and pink’d with certain red Spots, they fmcll 
fweatly and pleafe the Sight: This Plant flonrillics 
in May ana June. The yellow wild Lilly does 
not differ from the hit, but that the Root has 
more Pods or Cloves, and flouriihes at the fame 
-Time with the other. 

Thofe who have a Mind to change the Colour 
of the Lilly, and to have it of a purple Hue 
whilft it Bloffoms, take ten or a dozen of the 
Stems, tye them dole together and hang them 
over a Chimney, for they will yield fmall Roots, 
'like a Bulb or Shallot on their Stems, and when 
the Time comes to plant, let the Branches be 
well fteep’d in the Lees of Claret, until they be* 
come very red and ting’d ; then plant them in 
this State, and pouring a large Quantity of the 
fame Lees upon them, the Lillies that will be 
produced will bear a Flower of a purple Colour. 

Florentine fays, that in Order to have red 
Lillies they muft be put among the Bark of Ci- 
mbar ; great Care being taken not to injure the 
Buds produced at the Top of the Stem. 

In Order to have Lillies continue entire and 
beautiful all the Year, you muft take them with 
their fmall Stalks off the Plant, when they are not 
blown, but clofe; put them into a fmall earthen 
Veflel, that has not been varnilh’d, flop the Vef- 
fel very well and bury it in the Earth, and by 
this Means they will continue frefli all the Year ; 
if any would make ufe of them hi the Middle of 
the Seafon, let them expofe them to the Sun, to 
the End that being warm’d thereby, they may dii- 
play their Leaves., 

Lilly of the Valley ; the moft judicious Gardi¬ 
ners wonder how this Flower came to be called 
a Lilly, there being no Manner of Relation be¬ 
tween it and the ordinary Lilly : There are two 
Sorts of this Flower, viz. the White Ulium Con- 
vallium, flore albo , and the Large leav'd Lilly , 
Lilium Convallium latifolium : It is likewife cal¬ 
led the Wood Lilly . 

The firft of them has a Stem a Foot high, 
bearing three long, large, fmootli, green Leaves ; 
the Stem from the Middle upwards is adorned 
with Flowers almgft round, white, very fragrant, and 
failened to a fmall Sprig fo weak, that not being 
able to fupport them, they arc oblig’d to bend al- 


moft all on one Side. The fecond differs from 
the former only in tins, that the Flowers are of a 
red Colour, inclining to white, nor have they fo 
fweet a Smell. 

The Lilly of the Valley multiplies no other Way 
than by Slips, taken from the Plant and Roots, 
which laft are ufually fo entangled one within 
another, that they muft be feparated with a Knife. 
This Plant which took its Being firft in a Valley, 
does no where fo well as in a ihady Place; for 
which Reafon it is never fet in the Walks, but in 
fome private Part of the Garden, where it is plant¬ 
ed for the Sake of its Flowers. 

When therefore Gardiners defign to multiply 
this Plant, they take Care to fplit the Roots, 
which is ufually done in December • they avoid _ 
fecting it above three Inches deep in the Ground, 
and water it in dry Weather. It is not to be lhif- 
ted often from Place to Place; for in the nar¬ 
rower Compafs it is kept, the more Flowers it 
bears, and thole the more beautiful : However, 
fince the Earth wherein it grows, muft in Time 
confume all its Salt in nouriihing it, they muft re¬ 
pair that Defe£t by making a Ring round the 
Foot of this Plant, and taking away the old 
Earth yearly in December , fubfiitutc new in its 
Place. 

LIME-BUSH, or Lime-Rod ; an Invention to 
catch 1 beafants with, for which Purpofe the 
Lujh ihouli be the Top Branch of a Wil¬ 
low-tree, with an indifferent Long Handle, made 
lharp to ftick in the Ground, or into fome 
Shrub or Buih ; and it were not amifs, if you plant¬ 
ed your Buih near that Branch of a Tree, that 
the Pbeafant ufes to perch upon, and you lhould 
be furnilhed with two or three of them, to fix up 
and down for the furer taking them. 

LIME, a Matterial Well known, made of burnt 
Stones, commonly Chalk, and ufed in Building : 
Leybourn, out of Palladio tells us, that Stones 
whereof Lime is made, are either digged out of 
Hills, or taken out of Rivers ; that Lime is beft, 
which is made of the hardeft, found, and white 
Stones, and being burnt, remains a third Part 
lighter than the Scones of which it is made; all 
digged Stones are better to make Lime of: than 
gathered Stones, and from a Ihady and moift Pit, 
than from a dry One. The Stones are burnt or¬ 
dinarily in 6o Hours. 

There are two Kinds of Lime commonly made 
in England, one of Stone which is the ftrongeft 
and the other of Chalk, both being burnt in a 
Kiln. Lime made of foft Stone or Chalk, is ufe- 
ful in Plaiftering of Cielings and Walls within 
Doors, or on the Outfides of Houfes; and that 
made of hard Stones, is fit for Structures or Buil- 
ings and Plaiftering within Doors, or on the Out¬ 
fides of Buildings that lie in the Weather ; and 
that which is made of greafy clammy Stone, is 
ftronger than that made of poor lean Stone, and 
that which is made of fpongy Stone, is lighter 
than that made of firm and clofe Stone ; the firft 
is again*more commodious for Plaiftering, and 
die other for Building. 

Very good Lime may alfo be made of Mill- 
Rone, not coarfe and fandy, but fine and greafy • 
fo you may of all Kinds of Mints (but they arc 
hard to burn, except in a Reverberatory Kiln) ex¬ 
cept thofe that are roll'd in Water, becaufe a great 
Part of its lncreafe goes away by a Kind of Glafs : 
The Shells of Fiih, as of Cockles, Oyflers, £&. 
are good likewife to bum for Lime. 

Lime 
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T.in v in and about’ London Is commonly fold 
by the Hundred, which*'is Twenty Five Bulhels ; 
but in the Country by the Load, which is Twen¬ 
ty Two Bulhels; *nd the price is various ,in dif¬ 
ferent Places ; and every good Oeconomift will 
purchale as good and cheap as he can. 

%{ME-RODS . 1 or' Twigs, lim’d with Bird¬ 
lime, devifed for the catching of Birds ; they muft 
bigger or leffer, according to the Strength of the 
Fowl that are delign’d to be taken ; and of all 
others tHofe of the Willow are the beft, as being 
the tougheft. Care alfo pwft be had in planting 
the Twigs i and for great Fowl they mull at leaft 
behalf a. Yard afundex, .aimoft Upright but with 
their Heads Inclining ffqm tlje Rix«; for no 
JFbwl will come up agavnft the Rqds, and you can¬ 
not pbrlt* lefs than wo or .three. Hundred in a 


m'tift hfc Beit about, for about half a Mile in Com- 
pafi, tofqrce them p r tbe Rod?, ‘if poffible againft 
the he*!t Night. - * 


£1ME, or TJndenrtree, in Latin called Tilia, 
iroid •f/XoF, a Feather, becaufe thkTree bears its 
Flowers or Tongud yery f mycft . like Feathers, 
Some 1 tnli -have this Tree to be of > two Kinds, 
tfc. the Male' that * others take piily ro be x 
fine Elta^ ; which is harder, fuller , r of Knots, 
and of a redder Colpir, but producing neither 
Flower nor Seed,' fo coi>fantly and fp mature with 
us, as the Female does, whofe BloHom perfumes 
•he Air. 

The Lime is indeed a great Tree, which Ihoots 
forth a tail thick Stem, divided into feygraj Bran- 
dies/ pits Rind is fmooth andf blarkilb^ its Leaves 
broad, round at the Stalk, pointed, at die End, 
and of a firming green Colour : From rhe Stalk 
of this Leaf grow out other Leav'eslikp Tongues, 
bearing Stalks divided into four or five Branches, 
which tear eaeh a Flower confiding of feveral 
Leaves difpofed round-wife : A Chive arifes in its 
Cup,which turns to a Shell full of oblong Seeds. 

Thefe Trees may be rttifed of Seeds, and you 
may know whether the Seeds are Prolifick, by, 
fetching the Hufks, and biring or cutting them 
•fonder, and lb fee whether they be full and white 
and not hufky ) die Seeds muft be gather'd in dry 
Weather, aired in an open Room, and referved 
in Sand ’till Mid-February, and then fown in 
pretty ftrong freih and loamy Mould, kept ihaded 
and moift as the Sealbn requires, and dear of 
Weeds, and after two Years tranfplantcd, drefs’d, 
and prun’d, as Difcretion lhall advife. . , , 

The Linden was formerly more in Fafhion in 
Frame than we find ifc* now : There are f entire 
Walks of them to be feen ii> ok! Gardens, but 
at this Time the Horn-beam and the Elm, being 
moft in life, the Linden is neglefled. 

But with us in England there is no other Tree 
more in ufe : We cultivate it for Standards and 
ElpaUets, having found the Inconvenience of 
planting Elms near the Fruit-trees-or good Plants 5 
Becaufe the Roots of .the Elm impoverish all th?, 
Ground where they grow, and by Cqjifequence do 
Injury to the Fruits, Flowers, ana Plants that are 
near'them. 

Though this Tree chiefly delights in a mojft Soil, 
yet vre fee it thrives well in a lighter., it grows 
in the Woods ; and inftead of railing' h from 
Seed; it is better to transplant it from thence into * 
Gardens, and when you would do Yr, clioofe thofc; 
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Plants with aftrait Stem,, fmooth Rind, and well 
furnilhed with Roots. They lhould„be planted 
in Holes Imade on Purpofe, four Foot Square, 
three deep, and at a Fathom and a Half diftance 
from each other. Till they have four' Yqars 
Growth, they muft be dug three Timfcs .a Year, 
and then you may depend upon their growing up 
to your Content. . , , 

_ Entire .Groves are fometimes mack ofthafe 
Trees, as alfo Palliiaded Walks, where,, if they 
are artfully managed, they may be made to render 
an agreeable Prolpea. The greateft Ofe ofthqn 
now" is fpr Bowers, their Boughs well planed and 
the Leaves together making a good tufted Co. 
vering But {this T^e being apt to gtflw mtkej 
at the Bottom’, to fupply that Defett, ■ the beft 
•Way, is -tjo,plate Horn-beams between your jUi*. 
dens* all.round and along your Arbours j> you muft 
afterwards manage them, as if you were to ma fy 
Palifadoes of them, and be fore to keep, them 
clip’4. • ■'* 

Thefe Horn-Beams will fopply the Deficientjy at 
■ the Bottom of the Lime-trees, which. tifoig asf 
• high as the. Centre cover all the Arch of th« 
Arhohr mth Br^iifhes': Thefe Bowers, |vhen they 
.are 'well built, are always done after the Model 


•of others with Carpenters Wood, and Trel- 
jlia oy Net-work at Top.; after this Model you 
| may give.it tae . Figure which fuits it heft* ‘ See 
.Bower . \. 1 ' 


The Rjiud of Linden-Tje^s is good jto make 
Ropes with I very ufeful in. Gardenings to tie 
Elm-Propf to the Trees* when you makq Porti¬ 
cos or any Thing of .that :Nature; for this Sort of 
i Bandage does not hurt 'the Stem oftfie Tree, 
and is 3 great fdelp.ta then^ efpecially when they 
are very high* * , ; 

Befides theh; Ufes in Gardens, the Timber of 
a well grown Lime, is preferable to tfte WillpWf 
and ftrongec and, lighter. It is fit for Yokes, ana 
to be turned into Boxes, for y^othecaries: ^chi- 
teifis make Models of it for Buildings, aiid Car¬ 
vers ufe it for Statues and curious figmes'c Baft* 
kets and Cradles are made of the Twigs , 1 and Ta¬ 
blets for writing on the finoother Side of the 
Bark. - ' It is alfo ufed for tumps of Ships, flnd 
Lattices for Windows: The Gravers ^nWVoocj 
do fometimes.make ufe of it: The t coarfeft Mem¬ 
branes or Slivers of die Tree, growing betwixt thq 
Bark and the main Body, are now hoifiea into 
Bafl-Ropes : The Truncheons make far better 
Coal for Gw>Powder, than that of Ald^r it felf: 
The Shrubs aqd lefe ere£t Trees do ex(idlently 
to thicken Coppices, and yield Iufty Shoots ana 
ufeful Firenwoo^. 

Its Medicinal Vertues are, that die Berries re* 
duced to Powder cure the Diflentery aid flop 
bleeding at the Nofe : The diftillcd \Vatgc isgopd 
a^ainft the ppilepfy. Apoplexy, Vertigo 'Irem- 
bUng of ,the Heart and GraveL Schroder cont* 
mends a Mucilage of tjie ^ark for Wounds, Re~ 
PelUns Ur imam & Menfes ciens . 

LIME or YELLOW WATER; a Medkinc 
preferib’d in fome- Difeafes that * be£il JJcrfes, &c. 
arid prepared after this Manner* Take two or three 
Pounds of unflack’d Lime, which put iqtp a 
large Bafon of fine Tin, and gradually pour five 
Quarts of Rain Water upon it ; thm fet the 
Bafon in a convenient Plaure For two p^ys, fla¬ 
ring die Water ofte i, and after you ^ve fuffer- 
ed it to fettle, decant th$ Wate: l^irain it 

through a Brown Paper, and half a. Jpfrit of 

good 
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S tood Spirit of Wine to three Pints of it, as al- 
o an Ounce of the Spirit of Vitriol, and as much 
Corrofive Sublimate in fine Powder ; mix them 
for Ufe. When a Wound is pefter’d with Proud- 
Flelh, they add an Ounce of Arfenick in Powdfer 
to this Quantity of Lime Water. 

' LINNFN, See Clearftarebing. 

LINNEN-SCORCHING, or STAINING ; 
Misfortunes that fometimes may happen; to reme¬ 
dy the firft of which, ‘ if it be not gone too far, 
take two Ounces of Fullers Earth, half a Pint 
of White' Wine Vinegar, half a Pint of Caftle 
Soap, half an Ounce of Hen-dung, and with two 
Onions quartered, boil them in a Quart of fait 
Water, ’till it begins to be a little thick ; let it 
tool, and being in a Kind of Jelly, by putting in 
a little White-wine and Starch, fpread it on the 
Place f o Scorched, and if it be but flightly done, 
it wffl foon recover it; but if your Linnen is Stain'd, 
take two Ounces of Caftle Soap, boil it to a Jelly 
in a Quart of Milk, keeping it from Curdling ; 
then ii your Linnen has been ftain’d by Fruits or 
the like, fpread it on as you do Fulling Earth, and 
fuller it to lye on all Night, and that being ofly 
wet the Place with the Juice of a Lemon, and 
ihe Stuns will quickly difappear. 

LIONCELES, a Term irt Heraldry tor Lyons, 
When there Is more than two of them bom in 
any Coat- of Arms, and no Ordinary between 
them,and it is all one as a Small or Young Lyon. 

OP, the external Part of the Mouth; and di£ 
tinguifhed into the Upper and Lower-Lip : They 
ferve to Ihut the Mouth with._ There are thirteen 
Mufcles belong to the Lips, viz. eight proper and 
five common Ones. 

• To have Pomatum For the Lips, Take an 
Ounce of the Oyl of Sweet Almonds extra£ted 
without the help'of Fire, and a Dram or little more 
of Mutton Suet newly kill’d, add thereto a little 
Orcanet to give it a Colour; and boiling the whole 
together, your Pomatum is made : Inftead of the 
Oyl of Sweet Almonds, you may make ufe of the 
Oyl of Jeflamin or fome other Flower, if you 
would have your Pomatum have a good Smell. 

Another Pomatum for Chop’d-lips, is to take 
half a Pound of ftefh Butter, four Ounces of new 
Wax, tour Ounces in like Manner of black Pat 
fereils or black Grapes peel’d, and an Ounce of 
Orcanet; put the whole upon the Fire and conti¬ 
nue them there ’till the Butter and Wax are melt¬ 
ed, and then ftrain the Mals through a Linnen 
Cloth, you may apply this Pomatum to your Chopt- 
lips as you go to Bed, it will alio ferve for your 
Hands and Corns. 

LIQUOR; a Term ufed by Paftry-Cooks for 
Water, and there is a Forfeiture impofed upon 
thole that learn to raife Pafte, if they call it Wa¬ 
ter and not Liquor. 

LIQUOR, a Fluid Matter that requires to be 
contain’d in fome Veflel; there are leveral Sorts 
of Liquors, and the Way of preparing lbme of 
them that are curious and ufeful fhall be noted 
here. 

To make a Liquor which will give a Wine 
Tafte to all Sorts of Liquors; take lbme pounds 
of Clary-Flowers, and as much Lees of Wine as 
will wet the Flowers, which mull be groffy pound- 
ed : Suffer them to macerate for fome Days; then 
diltil and re&ify them thrice on other Flowers, 
and lo putting lbme Drops of it into Water or 
fome other Liquor, it will make it caffe like 
Mufcadine. 
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To have a Liquor that is as good, or father 
better than White-wine, and of which an Hoefe 
head of it is as profitable as three Hoglheads of 
White-wine; take fome good white Grapes and 
throwing away the Seeds contain’d in ’em, put ’em 
mto an Hoglhead, according to Paris Meafiire a- 
bout two hundred Weight of thefe Grapes will’do • 
put to em Cinnamon, Clove,Nutmeg, long Pepper* 
and Ginger in Powder, of each an Ounce, aryl 
three Ounces of Muflard Seed ; then fill your 
Hoglhead with the Mali made of thole finy» white 
Grapes, and newly trod ; the Hoglhead muft be 
left near within a Foot of being foil, flop the 
Bung-hole with fome wet Riper, cut a Hide in the 
Middle in the Form of a C, that fo' the Spirk of 
the Wiae may exhale as little as may be in the 
workings and when it has done working, .and fee 
* httle, you may draw it and drink • and fill 

the Veflel always with good clear and dean Water 
in the lame Proportion as you draw the Wine, 
you muft have a Cane that paffes acrols the Hoe£ 
head and is pointed at the End, that lb it 
pals down to the Bottom; you muft at certainDit 
tances bore Holes through it with a Wimble that 
fo the Water may pals through thefe little ijolea 
and muc with the Wine; you muft flop the lower 
End of the One which is the finalleft, and which! 
lhoulft be pointed with a Stopple or lbme wooden 
Peg, and the upper End which is near the Bun* 1 
of the Hoglhead muft be Hop’d with a piece of 
Linnen Cloth, Pafte, or Paper, and its Hole afo 
I terwards flopped with a Cork or fomething elfc ’ 
that fo the Air may not get into the Hogfiiead • 
It is through this Cane with a Funnel that; 
you are to pour in jrouf Water in Proportion to 
the Wine that is drawn out, and it is made ufe 
of that the Water put in taay not be troubled, 
and alfo to the End that the Water may penetrate 
every where into the Hoglhead, and be'well mix’d 
with the Wine, as it pafles through the little 
Holes. “ ' 

Here it is to be obferved, that when you putii* 
Water inftead of Wine, you muft not draw it ’till 
after four and twenty Houn at the leaft • that, 
the Wine may have Time to change the Nature' 
of the Water. It muft allb be noted, that you 
do not draw at the moil above the hundredth Part 
of it at a Time, that the Wine may not be weak’d 
at once, and put in the lame Quantity of Water 
in lieu of it, and even a little lefi ; and thu* 
giving the Wine Time to abforb, alter and chance* 
the lefler Quantity of the Water, will always retain 
its Vertue, and will even be flronger than before, 
and when you perceive your Wine begins to grow 
weaker, you muft drink it and put Si no more 
Water. 

LIQUORISH, in Latin Glycyrrbiza; a Plant 
that Ihoots forth leveral Stems, which grow about 
three or four Foot high; the Leaves are like thofc 
of Lentilk, growing two and two, being thick or 
gummy to the Touch, and rang’d in Pairs alone 
one Side and terminating with a fingle Leaf • 
The Flower is like that of Hyacinth : The Fruit 
is as big as the Pellets of the Plane-tree but 
rougher ; it is indofed in Pods like thole of the 
Lentilks ; the Root extends it felf much every 
Way; it is long, and divided into leveral Bran- 
ches, which are as thick as a Man’s Finger or 
Thumb ; it is of a Dark grey or Dark rch Co¬ 
lour on the Outfide, and yellow within, has a fweet 
and agreeable Tafte. 
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This Plant grows commonly in hot Countries/and two People Handing on each Side, hold the ' 
as in Spain, in Woods and fandy Places, and the Knees as open as pofiible; after this the Operator 

beft comes from about Saragoffa. moiftning one Finger of his Left-hand, or if Ne- ’ 

As to the Culture of this Plant, our Englijh ceffity require, the two foremoft, with.Oyl of White 
Authors lays, it delights in a dty and warm Soil, Rofes, thrufts them up into his Fundament and 
that is light, mellow, and very deep, for in the with his Right-hand preffes the Upper Parts of 
length of the Root the ereateft Advantage con- the Secrets lightly, that by this Means the Stone 
lifts, and if the GrouuJ be not very gobd of it may be brought to the Periaseum, which when he 
felf, it muft be mix’d with good ftore of the beft has forc’d it thither with his Fingers, he cuts, with 
and lighteft Soil. In digging it lhould be trench'd a two Edged Knife, proportionably to the* Big- 
at leaft three Spades deep, in Cafe the Mould will nefs of the Stone, in the Left-fide betwixt the 
bear it, and laid as light , as poflibly may be, and Teflicles and the Fundament, near to the Suture 
the propereft Way is to dig it with the Dung at of the Perinxum, bringing the Stone towards the 
the Beginning ot Winter, and to dig it again at Knife: And if the Stone comes not out, either 
Planting-time, which will lay it much lighter, and of its own Accord, or by thrufting of. the Fingers, 

better mix the Dung. . he draws it out with a Forceps, i. e. a Pair of 

The beft Sets for ic are the Crown-lets,, or Pinchers, or fome.fuch Inftrument of Art. 

Heads got from the very Top of the Root. The Stone being drawn out, and all the Bands 
Next are die Runners which Ipread from Mailer- being loofed, he clofes the Wound duly, applies 
Roots, and have little Sprouts and Roots, which Remedies, flops the Blood, and takes Care the 
being cut about four Inches long, make excellent Wound be dofed up,, left the Urine lhould conti- 
Sets ; the Branches alfo if it proves moift Weather nually drop through. This Way is called Appa- 
may be flip’d and planted, for many of them ratus minor, and is ufed efpeciaily in Boys, tho’ 
will grow : The Sets once taken out of the Ground it be frequently pradifed too in adult Perfons in' 
are impatient to be planted, and their Planting- thefe Countries; this we in England oall Cutting 
time is in February or March, they being uiu- upon the Gripe , and is the Method our Suters 
ally let in Rows by a Line, at a Foot diftance, always cut by. 

hr Holes made with a Setring-ftick, deep enough But in the Apparatus Major, or the greater 
to contain the Plant, which is to be cover’d up Operation, which we call Cutting upon the Staff 
as loon as you put it in, and if they prove dry, the Patient bound as.before, is fet upon a la- 
let them be water’d as foon as fet, and fo for fe- ble and held there; then the Surgeon thrufts in 
veral Days, until they have recovered their Wither- his Inftrument, called Itinerarium, by the Uri;u- 
ednefc. Care muft be taken that they muft be ry Pallage into the Bladder, as far as the very 
how’d every Year until they be taken up, which Stone, and cutting an Hole as before, he puts a- 
is about November or December, after they have nother Inftrument, called Conductor, into the hol- 
ftood three Summer sin the Ground, for then the low Part of the Itinerarium through the Wound • 
Liquoriih weighs moft, and will keep beft with- then that Itinerarium being taken out of the U- 
out Lois for feme Time j but it is beft to difpofe rinary Paffage, he puts in die Inftrument called" 
of it while it is new and green; becaufe it will Forceps, or any other fit to pull out the Stone 
much fail in its Weight. The Profits of this Root through the Wound made before, that he. may 
are very confiderable ; fome proceeding fo far as lay hold of the Stone and bring it out; When this 
to affirm that there has been from fifty to an hun- is done, the Wound is bound up, and confolidated 
dred Pounds made of an Acre of it. Liquoriih as ic is in Children, only if it be large,' it is 
. ufually flouriffies in July, and the Seed is ripe in Hitched up, and an Inftrument of Silver applyed 
September. ... to it, for two or three Days, which is ufeful to 

If you plant Liquoriih in your Garden, fet it let out the concreted Blood, Flegm, and gravelly 
in a Place where it cannot injure you ; for if it Urine. There is yet another Way of takin* out 
meets with a Soil it delights in, it will fpread the Stone, to wit, by making a Hole in tjn? Al- 
and extend it felf much further than Couch- domen, by which the Scone is taken out of the 
graft, and give you much Trouble to trace it out, Bottom of the Bladder, and in this Way no drib- 
in Cafe you have a Muid to get entirely rid of ling of Urine need be feared. The High Ope - 

lc * ... , T . rr . • ration of cutting for the Stone is lately come 

They thicken the Juice of Liquoriih as they into Vogue. 

do Lycium, the Juice is very good for the Afpe- LIVER ; a conglomerated Gland, in Form not 
nty of the Throat ; but ycu muft not fuffer it unlike an Ox’s Foot, being convex in the upper 
-to duTolve under your Tongue. It is very good and hollow in the lower Part: The Liver is buc 
for Pains in. the Stomach, Breaft, and Liver; if ’one, though it is divided into two or three Lobes, 
“rvuiif jJV cures the Itchings that which is on. the right is round and Large, 
ot the Bladder, and Pams of the Kidneys ; the chat on the left narrow and pointed ; thefe two 
Juice of Liquoriih when diffolved quenches thirft: Lobes are feparated by a Sciflure or Cleft, through 
it is good to be apply d to Wound;; the Decoc- which the Umbelical Vein enters. The third 
uon of the Root when frelh, ferves for the lame which is fcituate in' the hinder Part is much final • 
lurpoles as above. Liquoriih muft not be forgot ler: It is upon the Account of the Difference 
f or “J* Ule of thole who Hand in need of drink- diere in the Bignefs of them, that they are dif- 
^irraiwAuv , _ ringuilhed By the great, middling, and little Lobes. 

LJ1 rivJl OMY ; the Grand Operation of ic is placed on the Right-fide a little under the 
Cutting tfoe Stone out of the Bladder , and is thuj Stomach and baftard Ribs iii a Place which is cal- 
deferibed by Ela>icbard; the Operator lays the led th e Plight flypocondria’: It is not of the lame 
lick Perfbn upon a fofc Pillow, in the Bottom or Bignels in all Perfons; for it is affirmed that fbber 
Lap of fome ftrongMan, after he has lcap’d three People have a very fmall Liver: It is like Con¬ 
or tour 7 . imes from on high ; then he tics thf ;ealed Blood ; and tlje whole Subftance is fur- 
Hands on each Side fall to the Sole of the Foot, rounded with the Roots of the Vena fort a and 

: I H h h h Vena 
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Vena Cava, and of the imall Arteries contain’d in 

the inner Part. . _ 

It muft be obferved, that the Branchings of 
die Vena Porta and Vena Cava, are diftributed I 
dirough all the Parts of die Liver, that thofe ot 
the Vena Porta convey the Blood thither, and 
thofe of the Vena Cava carry it away; the Porta 
exercifing herein a Function contrary to thofe of 

the Veins. - . , „ .. . 

The Liver is wrapt up in a finall Membrane, 
which has two little^ Nerves and four Ligaments, 
one of which fupports it on the Side of the Di- 
aphragma, two others 6ftcn it to the Ribs and 
the fourth to the Navel. 

We muft riot forget to obferve that die Liver 
indofes the little Bladder, which contains the 
Gall. neither muft the Bottom, Neck, and Chan¬ 
nel called the Ciftick of this little Bladder be 
overlook’d, which Chanriel unites itfelf with the 
Hepatick One, fo as to form only but One ; 
this laft comes to empty it felf into the Duode¬ 
num, into which it difcharges the LiqUoi which 
it receiv’d from the other two Channds. 

The Ancients were ot Opinion, that the Liver 
turned the Aliments into Blood ; the Modems 
who have made a nigher Infpeflion into th'efe Things, 
have found it has no other Ufe than the other 
Glands ; it ferves to purify the Blood and to fepa- 
rate the Bile. 

The Difeafes peculiar to the Liver are the 
Dropfy and Jaundice: Others befal it by Acci¬ 
dents, whether by a* Sympathy with the Sto¬ 
mach, Spleen, Bowels, Kidneys, or Spermatick 
Ruts; or again either with the Menles, fuppreft 
Hemenhoides, Indifpofition of the Womb, fome 
exceflive Flux, or one unfeaonably ftopt, or with 
fome Wound! 

To allay the Heat of the Liver, take a Quan¬ 
tity of Liverwort, a Herb which grows in watry 
Puces, pound it in a Mortar, and fqueezc out 
the Juice with a Prefi, which you are to clari¬ 
fy with the Whites ot Eggs upon the Fire ; 
fcum it well, then let it lye by to cool, and pour¬ 
ing it off gently, let the Dregs remain in the 
Bottom: Dilfolve in every pound of this Water, 
fix Ounces of fine Sugar, and it is done. The 
Dofe is an Ounce in a Glafs of Water, or by 
itfelf if the Party thinks fit. 

Inflamation of the liver. 

You may know when there is an Inflamation in 
the Liver, 6y a violent Cough, by a Pain which 
feems to draw the Lungs downwards, by. die 
Tongue which looks red at firft, but in a ihort 
Time becomes black, by a continual Drought, 
by a Weaknefs of the Stomach, by vomiting that 
which is fomerimes bilious, fometimes plain, af 
other Times yellow like the Yolk of an Egg, 
and one while green, and by a very acute Fever. 

If in this Inflamation the Hiccough ieizes the 
Party, it is a mortal Symptom, as well as a Loofe- 
nefs j but if die Liver difcharges itfelf upon the 
Spleen, it is a good Sign, a quite Contrary, than 
if the Spleen did fo. 

Fevers which proceed either from the Liver or 
the Stomach, are very violent, and often bring 
Confumptions. If in an Inflamation of the Li¬ 
ver, the Patient bleeds at the Right-noftril, and 
that he falls into a great Sweat, or makes Water 
plentifully, it is a Prefage of Health. 

To cure the Inflamation of the Liver, you muft 
jprefently breathe a Vein in the Arm or Foot, 
and that two or three Times, and you are 


{likewife to repeat 1 both the one and the other, e- 
ven to the fourth Day, if the Age and Strength 
of the Party will allow it, to which great Regard 
muft be had; and you muft alfo give him twice 
a Day very cooling Glyfters, and every Three 
Hours, Bfoths made of Veal and' Chickens, into 
which you are to put cold Seeds, the Seeds of 
Lettice arid" Purlkne ; between his Broths, you 
muft make him' drink Barley Water, made of the 
Leaves of wild Succory, Plantain, and Morel, 
with a very finall Quantity of Sugar ; and if it 
happens to be a Time of the Year when tilde 
Herbs cannot be got, you muft have Recourle to 
their Roots, or to fome Syrop either of Apples, 
Pomegranates, Violets, Goofberfies, or Barbery 
beaten in the Barley Water, or Dogfgrafs. 

After the fourth Day, let the Patient be purged 
with an Ounce of cleanfed Caffia, diftolved in 
2 Glafles of Whey, or Bouillions of Afleluya, which 
are very . fovereign in this Diftemper ; for as 
much as it cools the Lungs, moderates die Heat 
of the Liver, Reins, and Bowels, facilitates Spit¬ 
ting, repreffes the Choler, Salt Flegm, and quen¬ 
ches Thirfl. * 

Notwithflanding all this, you fhall rub the Side 
of the Liver, with Oyl of Rofes, or Quince Oyl, 
mix’d with a little Plantane Juice, or with the 
Juice of Nightlhade, and a little Camphire. 

As for the Htepatick Flux or Weaknefs of the 
Liver j this is caofed by an Intemperature, of 
which the HumOur is fometimes contain'd either 
in the Subftance of the Bowels, Veins, or Arte¬ 
ries, and fometimes by a Weaknefs of the Parts, 
which ferve to attraft and retain the Chile, or 
to change and feptrate it, having no Humour, 
nor Solution of Continuity j it is cold or hot, and 
its two different Qualities, are cur'd by their Con¬ 
traries. 

That which is ihot may be obferv’d by the yel- 
iownefs of rhe Face, by a quick and light Pulfe, 
by a canine Appetite, great Drought, and a ger- 
neral falling away, a Weaknefs of Stomach after 
Meals, a very violent Fever, vomitting of green 
and leek colour’d Bile, yellow and ftinking Ex¬ 
crements, often mixed with the very Subftance of 
the Liver, and fo iharp that they do as it were 
boil in coming from the Patient, and making Wal¬ 
ter of a Saffron Colour. 

The Cold, which is called the Hepatick Flux , 
though the other does as much deferve the Name, 
is known by a finall and languilhing Pulfe, by a 
Pale Colour, by the Urine which is fometimes 
thickilh, or dear, or white, by black Excrement, 
which in like Manner is thickilh and like totheWafh 
of Meat new kill'd, without any Smell; unlefs by 
having eaten too much the Aliment is corrupted : 
For in this Indifpofition the Party has fometimes 
an Appetite, fometimes not. 

It ought moreover to be remark’d, that if the 
Blood proceeds from an open or broken Vein, ic 
comes out dear and with Violence, if from a Vein 
that has been gnaw’d or fretted, it will be mix’d 
with the Pus of an Impoftume and be half cor¬ 
rupted. 

The Hepatick Flux arifing from Weaknefs ot 
Obftru£tion may be cur d; but if it be inveterate, 
it threatens a Dropfy, even as the Ulcer in die 
Liver does. 

The Flux which proceeds from a Vein, which 
has been long broken, open, or gnaw’d is inclina¬ 
ble. See ObJtruSiions of the liver. 

LIVER- 
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IJlVER-WORT, in Latin Lichen , caUed alfo 
Hepatica, from the Greek Word wrap ; which 
iignifies die liver : It is a Kind of Ranunculus, 
but the Flower not lb. There are feveral Kinds 
of them, viz. dial with the Angle white Flower, 
die Angle and double Peach colour'd Flowers, and 
the Angle and double blue flowering Kinds. 

The Plant called Liverwort in tne general De¬ 
scription of it has Leaves that feel greafy, flefhy, 
and are placed one a Top of another: They are 
indented, green above, and underneath cover’d 
with a Sort of Mols: In the Midft of thefe Leaves 
rife feveral little Stalks, which at their Extremi¬ 
ty bear a Grals-green Flower, in Shape like a 
Star. 

The Flower of this Plant, is multiply’d by Seed 
fown in September , and alio from Slips with feme 
Part of their Roots, and by Slips without Roots ; 
take Stocks of a Year or two’s Growth and well 
grown, difplant them gently with a Dibble, 'take 
away every Thing that looks to be dead about 
them, and holding a Tuft of them in your Hands, 
break off the Slips one after another; then plant 
them as deep as the very Bud which ^appears green, 
prefs down the Earth about them to haften them 
to take Root, water them at firft, then flay until 
they, want* again, and weed them well. 

But the Ihorteft Method to increafe their Spe¬ 
cies is to have Pots or Bafkets ready, full cf Earth, 
half Kitchin-Garden Soil Afted, and half Mould ; 
then take the Slip as you have broke it from the 
Motherftock, and bury it half its Length in the 
Earth, which rauft as aforeiaid be preft down up¬ 
on it; then having watered it carry the Pots or 
Bafkets to feme lhady Place, until you fee feme 
Tokens that the Slips have taken Roof, and when 
they begin to fhoot forth, let them be put where 
the Heat of the Sun may reach them by Degrees ; 
when they are ftrpng enough, they are to be 
replanted in April, and the moil fubftantial Earth 
is the mod kindly to them: They will thrive in 
all ExpoAtions ; they tear no Cold, and require 
good weeding and watering as there is OccaAon. 

It might have been obferved before, that in 
/owing rnc Seed of Hepatica, it muft always be 
fown thin, and in the naked Ground, that when 
they fprout they may come up the larger and finer. 

Hepatica’s look very well in Parterres, when they 
are placed with Art. 

Our own Authors diflinguilh Liverwort into 
Single and Double; that the Seeds of the firft are 
of Ufe, which may be fown in Augufi , in Cafes 
or well fecured Beds ; that they mult be planted in 
rich well dung d Soil, and that they are increafed 
by parting the Roots when grown into feveral 
Heads. Care muft be taken when the Flowers have 
very near loft their Beauty to tie them up to a 
Stick, to prevent a rotting of the little Pods, be¬ 
fore the Seed ripens, and to prevent the Seeds drop¬ 
ping out of them. 

The Hepatica is aftringent and vulnerary, it is 
given in a Deco&ion and apply’d^to the Sores of 
the Hemcrrhoids; it is made ufe of in Difeafes of the 
Lungs, fuch ‘as Afthmas and inveterate Coughs ; I 
it is iikewife good for Tetters, and other cutaneous 
Diftempers. 

M. Chomel gives u; a Defcription of another 
Liverworr, whofe Leaves are triangular, and ftick- 
- ing to long Stalks, which are red below, like the 
Cyclamen, and above marked with White. The 
Stems are very fiuall, and they produce a blue Flow¬ 
er betimes in the Spring : This Plant grows wild 
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among Trees in moift and lhady Places, eipecial* 
ly in the Mountain of St. Baume . All the Parts 
of this Plant is good to be applied to Wounds ; 
half a lpoonful ot the Powder of this Herb taken 
in Wine is ufeful in Ruptures, and the falling down 
of the Guts ; a Deco£lion of it in Wine is pro 
per for Inflamations of the Throat, being ufed by 
Way of Gargarifiri. 

LOATHiNG OF FOOD, a want of Appetite 
in Horfes ; thole that lopk after them, ftiould at 
ways be careful to obferve their Feeding, to thd 
End they may know whether they have any Loath¬ 
ing upon them, of which thefe Animals will dye, 
as well as others, without Care be taken to provide 
Remedies for them. Our Countrymen order we 
Ihould take half an Ounce of Alla fetida, and a& 
much Powder of Savin, put it in a Bag tyed to 
die Bit, and left for two Hours in the Horfe s 
Mouth, and that will cure his Loathing; but this 
Remedy muft be repeated every Day, for feveral 
Times, and the fame Bag will ferve a long Time. 

Care rauft be taken to obferve whether there 
is not an unufeal Heat in the Horfe’s Body, which' 
may be perceived by' die beating or heaving of 
his Flanks, if there is not, you may give him an 
Ounce of Treacle well diluted in White or Red 
Wine; for want of whichyou may ufe Orvietan, 
for thole Medicines conlume the Crudities which 
remain in the Stomach, and reftore the Appetite. 

But the fureft Remedy, they lay, that can be ti¬ 
led, is to mix an Ounce of Liver of Antimony 
in fine Powder, with moiftned Bran, repeating the 
Dole twice a Day, for ix will infallibly make him 
eat heartily, and preferve him in good Health ; 
you may continue the ufe of it as long as you 
pleafe, without the leaft ill Confequence, Uriels 
when the Horfe has an Inclination to void the 
Strangles ; for Liver of Antimony cools, and in 
that Cafe hot Remedies are proper. 

The French give them Radiihes at a Time 
when they are very common, together with their 
Leaves and make them eat very plentifully of 
them, or elfe red Beets boiled and fteeped in Vi¬ 
negar, and this will bring them to their Stomachs. 

This Loathing in Horfes fometimes proceeds 
from fmall Worms, that are within their Lips, 
both upper, and lower, and it may be obferved, 
that thefe Worms catife this Loathing, when the 
Horfes continually rub their Lips againft the Man¬ 
ger. To Remedy which, they.-cut off the outer 
Skin within the Lips, whereiiiv the "Worm* are, 
with an Incifion Knife, apd then they jub.the 
Wound with Salt and Vinegar, and this will bring? 
the Horfe to eat in a little Time, after. 

LOATHING OF FOOD, or LOSS OF AP¬ 
PETITE ; a Diftemper incident to Oxen, and that 
you may know it is nothing elfe, .take feme Salt with 
ftrong V inegar, into which you are to put feme Leeks, 
ChibDols, or Sellery, which muft be put into hi* 
Mouth, holding up his Head at the fame Time, left, 
in chewing the lame he let them 611 ; and if he' 
be attended with no other Diftemper, he will after, 
you have ufed this Medicine for two Days^recb-' 
ver his Appetite without any more ado : But if the 
Diftemper proceeds from another Caufe, you muft 
endeavour to. find it out, and give what is pro¬ 
per for it. 

LONDON-TREACLEa Medicine mention¬ 
ed in feme Places, hid upon certain OccaAon* u* 
this Work, it will be proper to give the CompoA-: 
tion of it, viz. Take Rafpings of Hartlhom nvo 
Ounces, Seeds of Citrons* Sorrel, Peony,, and Ba- 
• H Tx h h 2 
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fil, of each ail Ounce, Corraline, and Scordium, qf 
each fix .Drams, Roots of Angelica, Tormentils, 
feony, Leaves of Dittany, Juniper-Berries, and 
Laurel, of each half an Ounce, Flowers of Mari¬ 
gold, Gove GiQiflowers, of Rofemary, Tops of 
St. Johns Wort, Nutmegs, and Saffron, of each 
three Drams, Roots of Gentian, Zedoary, Ginger, 
Mace, Myrrh, Leaves of Carduus, Scabious, De- 
vib-Bit of each two Drams, Cloves, and Opium, 
of each a Dram ; Honey three Times the Quan¬ 
tity of the whole, with as much Canary as is fui- 
fiejent to make an Ele&uary. 

This is a Horfe-Medicine, and feems to have 
been defign d, according to the Author of the Far* 
tiers Difpenfatery, as aSuccedancumtor Mithri- 
date or Venice 1 reade; and is that which Coun¬ 
try Apothecaries fefi the Farriers under the general 
Name of Treacle , which many of the latter dif- 
tinguUhi from the common Moloffus Treacle, by 
fifing it the DoSlors or the Apothecaries Treacle. 
|t is much cheaper either than the Mithridate or 
. Venice Treacle, and therefore there is a greater De- 
nand for it in the Country then in London ; but 


Dr. Quincy obferves, that it is but a very indiffe¬ 
rent Gompolition, and lays, that even Salmon has 
mended it much, though his is alfb a very odd 
Medley. 

It is indeed in the main a warm Medicine, and 
may fometknes fucceed in die Beginning of Colcja 
and Surfeits in Horfes, fo as to promote Sweaty 
where there is already a previous Dilpofition to 
fweat; but where that is not, it may be fometimes ef¬ 
fectuated by a^ Drencli of warn Ale, with a little 
Ginger, or any other Spice in it. It makes a 
very good difeutient Cataplafm, and is often ufed 
by Surgeons to difculs obftinate Swellings; it may 
be ufed by Farriers and others in the fame Intenti¬ 
ons, to very good Purpofe, as it contributes very 
much to attenuate the Humours, and help them 
the more eafily to perfpire, or fit them to return 
back again with the refluent Blood. See Treacle. 

LONG-NECKT) NARCISSUS or DAFFO¬ 
DIL : See Narcijfus. 

LONG-MEASURE; the Meafuring of Things 
Lengthways* of which take the following Example . 



But we are to obferve in this and alfo in fome a Cork into the Bottle, to keep in the Steam ; 
Weighs and Meafures, the Cuftom of the Place is but do not flop it clofc or hard for tear ot Break- 
otherwife, which muft be regarded. In France s ing; fet this Bottle of Wine and Spice into a 
bout Paris, twelve Inches make a Foot, two and Skillet of cold Water, and let it limper until die 
twenty make a Perch, and an hundred Perches Wine is a little wafted; fiveeten it with Loaf Su- 
ipake an Aipent. gar and drink it often, if the Patient has a cold 

LOOSNED HOOF: See Hoof Loofned. decay’d Stomach, and no Fever. 

. LOOSNESS, an Inconvenience to which Man - Take an Ounce of Cinnamon, and as much 
tmd are fubjeft; and fome of the beft Englijh Ginger, llice both fmall and ftrew it on a Cha- 
Prelcriptions in this Cafe are firft, Take half an fing-Dilh of Coals, over which let the Patient fit 
Ounce of Ipecacuanha, deco£V it in an equal as long as the Fume lafts. 

Quantity of Claret and Water, let it boil from Take three large Nutmegs and the weight of 
a Quart to left than a Pint; firain it and add one them in Cinnamon, grate and beat the Spice ex- 
fpoonful of Oyl to it, and give it in a Glifter to treamly fine ; make it into a moift Pafte with new 
the aflli&ed Party. If the Patient is weak or a laid Eggs ; dry them in little Cakes in a Shovel, 
Child, you muft infiife left of the Root ; a Dram over a gentle Fire : Eat to the Bignefs ot halt a 
being a fiiH Quantity for a flrong Man. It has Crown in the Morning fafling, at tour in the AN 
cur d the moft violent Ubieffes of this Sort ; and ternoon, and the laft ihiog you do at Night is to 
has been recommended on the Experience of a take it in the like Quantity, 
worthy and very ingenious Phyfician. Some fet a Quart ot new Milk on the Fire 

‘ The beft Way of burning Claret for a Loof- until it boils ; then feum it, and let it boil, and 
nefsy is to take a large quart Bottle that will hold feum it again, as long as any Scum nfes ^ when it 
snore than a Quart of Wine ; put to that Quan- is almoft cold, to the clear Milk put 'Iwo-pennJ- 
tary half an Ounce* of Cinnamon, four large worth of Aqua vitae, and let it liana; it tvill Jel- 
B l a des of Mace, and a large Nutmeg ilicd; put ly, and keep in a cool Vellel and Place, two 

• or 
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or three Days : It has performed many great 
Cures. 

The ufe of Cinnamon-water for a Loofiiefs and 
■alfo a Fever is very good; to which End, they! 
Boil a Pound of Pearl-Barley, and fix Ounces ofi 
Tlantane Seed in fix Quarts of Water, and pour’ 
ir upon eight Ounces of Cinnamon ; let it infufe : 
all Night, and next Day draw it off in a cold 
Still : The Patients may drink of this 3S often 
as they pleafe. If they like it fweet, put in dou¬ 
ble refined Sugar. 

For a Loofiiefs and Gripes together, mix up 
twenty Grains of Rhubarb, three Drops of the 
Oyl of Cinnamon, and three Drops of the Oyl 
or Juniper, in near a Dram of good Venice Trea¬ 
cle ; make it into a Bolus and take it all Over¬ 
night : Next Morning in the working, drink warm 
Potfet-drink, in which Mallows have been infus’d. 
This has done great Cures, when the Diflemper 
has been very dangerous. 

LOOSNESS ; a Diflemper incident to Black 
Cattle , and more particularly Wrought Oxen ; it 
weakens them extrcamly, efpeciallyif they evacuate 
Blood with their Excrements, and the eafieftWay 
to cure this Difeafe is, to let the Animal have No¬ 
thing to eat for three or four Days but Grape- 
Stones deep’d in thick Wine and a little Oats. 
You may boil fo me Hemp or Quince Parings in 
a pint of Water, and let liim (wallow it only 
once a Day. You may alfo give him (ome of the 
Leaves of white Bramble pounded and cover'd 
with Bitumen. Others give him the Leaves of 
the Pomegranate cover'd with Sap, or elfe two 
Quarts of Wheat-flower, or roafled Corn, fteeped 
in half a Mealure of Water. 

When the Ox is griped, he Hands in his Place, 
eats Nothing, but Sighs and Groans,you muft then lay 
little or no Food before him, and prick the Fleih 
about his Hoofs fo that the Blood runs out. There 
are thofe who cut the Skin round the Tail, that 
the Blood may run out, and bind it up with a 
Cloth ; fome take Oniorts and Salt, and thru ft 
them together far up into his Fundament, and 
Force him to run ; and others will make liim 
fwallow down pounded Nitre. 

LOOSNESS ; a Diflemper Poultry are often 
fubje& to, becaufe they fome times eat tnole Things 
which open their Bodies; for Example, when they 
cat too many Herbs without eating any Grain ; 
in which Cafe give them a little warm Wine in 
Parings of a Quince, or a Quince it felf has been 
boiled, and for their Food, until fuch Time as you 
find their Loofiiels is gone, befides the faid Fruit, 
boil (bme Barley for them, and let them eat it 
in the Coop into which you muft put them; for* 
it muft be underflood that when any Hen is Sick, 
you muft always coop her up by her felf, for o- 
therwife the Remedy or Nourilhment defend to 
cure her with, would fooner be devour'd by the : 
other Hens than by herfelf, and io render your: 
Care of her ufelels. 

They likewife cure this Diflemper by giving 
them the Yolks of Eggs well chop'd and mix’d 
with Hemp-feed well pounded, then you may 
let them loofe and go in Search of their com¬ 
mon Food. 

LOPPING and PRUNING, a Term in Gar¬ 
dening, and (aid concerning Trees whofc Trunk 
or Body you would have grow tall; and to this Pur- 
jx>fe they cur oft the thick Branches, which grow¬ 
ing along the Stock would confiime Part of the 
Sap ; whereas k ihould be fuffer d fo mount up to 


the Head, in Order to make the Ttee’rali Uilii 
to ftrengthen it. SCe Pruning. : : 1: : VA t H 

LOST APPETITE: See’ AMfte .<* 1 - 

LOVAGE* or Macedonia^ 
others called Candy Atexankers i . 1 Xild in 'tmJn 
Smirmum ; a Plant whofe Sterns grow Vhtee Fcfot 
high, they are branchy, channelled, aild like chough 
to thofe of the final} One ; the Branches afe, ma¬ 
ny, die* Leaves larger, thickilh, firm, hanging to¬ 
wards die Ground and indented,* they likve 
aromatick Smell and agreeable Tafle, and tfliehc 
Colour a paliih Yellow. They have c(h the Tbh 
of the Stems a Tuft or Umbella, very like thirc 
of Ariet. The Seed like that of Coleworty 
litde bigger and longilh, black, (harp, and fjrfejl 
like Myrrh ; the Root which nas a fweet 
and (harp Tafle, is fucculent and foft, black Witft- 
•out and green within : It grows in low and fhac& 
Places, and bloflbms in Auguft . ^ 

The Herb, Root and Seeds, accorcHnfejtd felbf- 
corides, are hot ; the Root bdng dfaint iirfomb 
Liquof, is good againft the ftLiging of 
It is good for a Cough, and Aftnmas, ptdVok^s 
Urine, and the Seed is good hi the Dfcffe&ytefs 
of the Spleen, Reins, and Bladder. * J 
LOW-BELL and Band Afer, Sefe J?/>£ 
LOW-WORM ; a Difeafe iri Horfes^h&ty 
known from St. Anthony s-fire or the Shiftgf/s, 
having the felf fame Symptoms : It ft .a Worm that 
is bred in the Back of the Horfe, between the 
Skin and the Bone, or runs along the Neck Vo 
the Brain, and when it comes to touch the TVviii- 
cle thereof makes him run flark Mad. Thje Sigijs 
ate, that after a Jong and wearifom Journey,' lie 
will be fick and fall from his Meat, and' ftretch 
out himfelf at length with his Feet, bendiiii^His 
Back, and draining to pifs, but Cannot,' of if lie 
does dale, ir is but little, and that in his Sheatfi; 
wliich in Time will make* him : fo Mad, That‘he 
will gnaw the Manger, Rack-Haves or aiiy Tttilg 
within his Reach. ' 

To Cure this Difeafe, Take fix Heads of 
lick well peel’d, of Acrement a Quarter‘of a 
Pound, Rue, and that Turmentle, which bears a 
yellow Flower, of each a Pound^ and pat fb miidh 
White-wine to them, that after they are drain'd, 
there may be of the Juice and Wine ttvoOidrts; 
then after you have blooded him in the Tail pret¬ 
ty weft, divide yodr Liquor into fix Parts, giving 
him one Part of the lame every Moniin^/ print 
he has taken the whole, and this will pcrfedly ctirb 
liim : See St. Anthony's Fire.' : ‘ 4 

LOW-WINES: See BrrvoM. J ; 
LOZENGE: See Tablets. 

LOZENGE; that Figure in fftfdldh 'kfoior 
the Geometers call a Rhombus e. 
gram, whofc Angles are oblique, but Sides all 
qual ; and the Diftance between the rtvo 6btuft 
Angles, always equal to the Length of pfie of tfri 
Sides; thus, ^, 

Ill which it differ* ftOrii 
I the Fuftli which fefe. • ;. 

/ ^ In this Figure all&imam- 

Gentlewomen and' Wid? 
dows do bejar their Coat!s of 
Arms; becaufe, aslbme lay, It was the Fignrfe pr 
the Amazonian ShielJ —or as others, becaufe it 
the ancient Figure of tlie Spindle. ; 

LUCAlELLUs BALSAMt; an admiral 

Medicine, and ufa^fly prepared thus : Take a 
Pound of yellow Wax melted in a little- Canary 
Wine, Oyl of Oti ve c and Venice Turpentine 
7 waih d 
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w&fh’d in Rofe-water, of each a Pound and an 
Half; boil them until the Wine is evaporated, 
and when almoft cold, ftir in of red Sanders finely 
powdred two Ounces, and preferve it for Life, 
Dr. Quincy (ays, this is very unflcilfully dire£t- 
ed j becaufe the melting of the Wax in Canary 
can anfwer no End, unlefs to fuch whofe Opini¬ 
on of a Medicine are anfwerable in Proportion 
to the Trouble of making it: Nor does the wafti- 


ing of Turpentine with Rofe-water avail any 


it will rot th« 
rot, change 


lion, on every third Day, and 
fooner ; but if the Hrnnour docs not 
the Stuff and put in new. 

LUNG-SICKNESS, a Diflemper in Sheep, 
cured by taking Tulilago, Coltsfoot, and Lung¬ 
wort ftamped together, whofe Juice ftrain into 
Honey and Water and give'the fame to the Sheep 
co drink. 

LUNG GROWING; a Difeafe which Black 


Tiling. If therefore the Materials are all good 
in their Kinds, as loon as the Wax and Turpen¬ 
tine are melted, let the Sanders be ftirred in with¬ 
out any boiling at all ; but even this Way 
the Shop? are obliged to comply with, becaufe the 
Ifhyfidan would not elfe know what he preferibes. 
The Sanders is a very unjudicious Ingredient, lince 
it cannot anfwer any End as a Balfamick, neither 
in internal nor external Ufe, and if it be put in 
only for the colouring Sake, this might be much 
better done by boiling Dragons Blood fome Time 
in Oyl, with a (ufficient Quantity of Water 
to keep it from burning; for it might be brought 
up with that to any Degree of Colour, and to 
a much more elegant Red than the Sanders will 
make: And when the Oyl is ting’d, drain it offj 
and mix the Wax and Turpentine with it, and it 
is finiih’d ; and this Way it is made in fome of 
our Holpitals. The Medicine by this Means is not 
clogged with Dull to give it a Colour ; and is 
therefore much better for all the Purpofes it was 
Originally defigned for. This Compofition Hands 
recommended For an internal Vulnerary , and is pre- 
(bribed in fuch Coughs as give Sulpicion of Tu¬ 
bercles and Ulcerations in the Lungs , and alfo in 
all internal Decays from the like Caufes, whether 
the Seat be in the Breaft or any other Part : It 
is given likewife upon accidental Bruifes, and 
inward Bleeding : It is ufed externally to deterge 
and incarnate green Wounds and Ulcers that are 
not of too long Handing ; but the Sanders in the 
latter Intentions is a vafl Prejudice to it, and 
helps to foul a Wound more than to cleanfe and 
heal it. It is given inwardly from one to two 
Drams at a Time, either mix'd with a little Su¬ 
gars or plealant Conferve. 

LUNATICK-EYES, f tt Moon-Eyes 
m LUNG-EVIL; a Difeafe in Horfes , proceed¬ 
ing from Heats and Colds by hard Riding; which 
being differed to run too long without a Cure, 
caufes the Lungs to putrify, corrupt, and rot: It 
may be known by the beating of the Horles Flanks, 
and working or his Ribs; but chiefly when he 
Coughs, and then the more (lowly they beat and 
heave, the more old and dangerous the Difeafe is; 
He will draw his Wind (hort, and but little at 
once, and groan often, Specially when he lies 
down and nfes up, Corruption will iffue out of 
his Nofe, and he will leera to chew fbmething 
between his Teeth : But for the Cure of the Dif 
tempers incident to thefe Parts, fee Consumptions ,. 

LUNG-SICKNESS, a Diflemper in Black- 
Cattle, perceived by their riling up and fhaking of 
the Dew-lap; to cure which, take Bears-foot and 
beaten Garlick, wrap it up in Butter, then cut the j 
Bead s Dew-lap 2 Inches beneath his flicking Place, j 
which open round with your Finger, or with a I 
Stick on both Sides and Beneath, then put in 
your Stuff; obferve to cut the Dew-lap four Fin¬ 
gers above the Bottom thereof, and when all this 
is dene, you muft rye a llrong Thread to the 
Stuff to pluck it up and down as there 4s Occa- 


\ Cattle are often fubje£t to, as will appear by their 


Coughing and Hoifting; and they wilUbmetimes 
hang out their Tongues a great while after their 
Hoifting; for which the two following Remedies 
are preferibed. 

Take a pint of Tanners Owze, and blend it 
with h Pint of new Milk, and an Ounce of Brown 
Sugar-Candy, Two-penny-worth of Sallet Oyl, and 
two Spoonfuls of Tar; and give the fame warm 
to the Beaft at two feveral 'l imes. 

Others give them two Balls, each of them as 
big as an Egg, made of Tar, Butter, Garlick 
and Sugar-candy blended all together; which will 
make the Beaft mend out of Hand. 

LUNGS ; the Organs of Rcfpiration, the Re- 
fpiration is double, the one attrads the Air which 
is cold, and the other fends that back which is 
hot: They likewife ferve for an Inflrument to 
the Yoice. 

The Lungs are feated in the Middle of theCai 
vity of the '1 ho rax, and divided into two Lobes by 
the Mediaflinum, of which the left is commonly 
fubdivided into two more ; the Figure* of both 
Lobes together, refemble the Foot of an Ox or 
Cow, being a little Concave between the two 
Lobes, where they embrace the Heart, and be¬ 
hind where they lye upon the Vertebrae ; but be¬ 
fore, where they touch the Sternum and Ribs, they 
are convex. 

The Colour of the Lungs in a Fatus is of a pale 
Red; but after the Air has once entred into them, 
they lofe their Red, and remain always Tale; yet 
in adult Perfons, they are often variegated with 
the one and the other. 

They arc fiftned to the Sternum by the Mediat 
tinum before, and to the Vertebrae by the Pleu¬ 
ra behind; when it rifes from the Vertebra to the 
Heart, by the Vena and Artcrii Pulmonaris, and 
fometimes to the Pleura, where it covers the Ribs, 
particularly in die Lefc-fide, and cfpecially after 
Pleurify. 

T he Lobes of the Lungs are covered with a 
double Membrane, of which the External is a Pro¬ 
duction of the Heura, and the Internal not only 
covers immediately the Subftance of the Lungs, but 
its inner Laminae fill up the Interftices, which are 
below the Bunches of the finall Lobes, with little 
veficular Cells. The fine Capillary Blood-veflels, 
are fo thick upon this Membrane, that it feems to 
be Nothing but*a Network of Veins and Arte¬ 
ries. 

The Si bftance of the Lungs is compofed of an 
infinite Number of little Lobes, of various Figures 
and Magnitudes ; but their Surfaces are fo adapted 
to one another, as to leave but very few, and thofe 
final!, Interftices. 

Thefe Lobes are difpofed like fo many Bunches 
of Grapes upon the Sides of the Bronchia, each 
little Lobe contains within its proper Membrane 
in infinite Number of little orbicular Veffels, which 
leave fmall Interftices between them, and which are 
full of (mall Membranes like thoie which tye the 
Lobes Together. 

The 
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, The Extremities of the Branches of the Wind* and reduce the boiled Stuff to a Chopping "ftrain 
pipe open into the Cavities of the Velides, which the whole, and add to the Braining, Sugat»Candy 
are probably formed' by it Membranes ; but the Diaphenic, and common Sugar, of each four 
Capillary Biood-veffelaare only fpread upon the Ve- Ounces, and fo make a Syrop of it with a little 
tides like a Net, with Sequent and large Inofcula- boiling : The Dofe is a Spoonful Morning and 
tions. Evening. If your Cough be very hard upon you 

The Yeffels which enter the Lung* are die you muff every Day ffeep a ihck of Liquoritlr 
Trachea or A/pera Arteria, by which we draw in therein and fuck it. 

and expire Ait; and the Arteria P u l mona ds , which To have a Plaifler for the Lungs and Stomach 
comes from the Right Ventricle and the Vena Pul* which will continue good for fix Days • Take 
mo'nais, whole Trunk opens into the left Auricle two. Drams of Aloes, three or four Handfuls of* 
of the Heart; each of thefe divides into two Bran- Rue a little broiled, and feven or eight Porringers 
ches, for the two great Lobes of the Lungs, where foil of Water; boil the whole ’till very m uch waft- 
they are fubdividea into as many Branches as there ed ; then Braining it through a Linnen Cloth 
are little Lobes or Veficks in the Lungs: Where- dip a Napkin therein, fo as. to be well imbibed 
ever there is a Brandi of the Trachea, there is therein; fold the Napkin into four Folds and 
abb a Branch of the Vein and Artery, and the let it dry in-the Shade before you apply it? 
Trachea is always in die Middle. LUPINE, in Latin bipinut ; an excellent 

On the Branches of die Trachea, which they Pulfe requiring ltttk Trouble, to help the Ground 
call the Bronchi and Bronchea, runs a ffnall Ar- the moil of any Thing that is fown, and a good 
tery, called by fbme Arteria Btonchialis, and a Manure for barren Irani It is Piety they were 
finall Vein, which Somnicbellius calls Vena Pneu- not more common in ' England, 'Once they'arc lo 
monica; die Artery comes from the Aorta, and uiefoL The French delcribe it to be a Plant 
.the Vein from the Subclavian. of a Cubit and Half, or two Foot high, the Stalk 

The Blood in the Afteria Puhnonalis being of is pretty thick, round and of a green > 4 llowiih Co- 
die Nature of Venal Blood, and all Secretionhe- lour ; the Leaves grow alternatively, being united 
ing performed in the Arteries, the Nourilhment above and crowned below. They confiB'of five 
from the Lungs muff be brought by die Arteria Ox, or feven Pieces, and taffe tery bitter,- the 
Eronchralis: And there is the fame Contrivance Flowers are of a pale White, inclining to Blue * 
for the Nourifliment of the Liver. the Cods are buni’d up like thole of Beans, hai- 

Upon the Bronchia even to their minuted Rami- ry and thick, wherein arc five or fix Grains fepa- 
fications, run hkewiie the fine Threads of the eight rated by the fuse Membrane, White without and 
Fair of Nerves. Yellow within; the Root is hard, whke, and dr- 

Befules, thefe Lungs, half Lymphadcks, dif- vided into feveral Branches: This plant delights 
charge dtetnfelves into the Thoracick Dud ; but in dry findy Ground; nay even fo Bony audrthe 
they are finaller, and make mote frequent Ir>of- worfi Soil : They are lowed in February and 
dilations, almoft than anyotber: This is the PaP March-, and if you would ha vea Seed fronr them, 
fage of die Veflels through the Lungs. they may be fown fo jfpril; but then it is to be 

The Lungs are Naturally or by Accident, ei- feared that the Flowers will not have Time e- 
ther lidded to the Phthylis, Affhma, Inffamation, nough to come to Maturity. They fiounih at 
Spirting of Blood, Pleurify, or Empiema. three different Times, viz. in May, Juste, "and 

M. Cbomel fpeaks of a Period whole Lungs July: The »Seed which was fown fo February 
were wafting, that was cured in three Months and March comes hot to be ripe until .the Ei« 
Time, by applying a Napkin four Times doubled of September and October • they pltwk up dip 
to his Stomadi andtyedbehindhim ; that it made Plant in OSlober before the Frofls come oil, and 
the Stomach foon recover its proper Digeftion, put them up in Bundles or Sheaves, in Order to 
rand thar the Napkin befog wetted with Sweat be thraih'd. 

anuB be then taken off, dryea and put on again. The Properties'which the lame Nation aferibes 
ThofePeifons who have wafling or oonlumptive to Lupines is, that they -fatten Cattle, - and the 
Lungs, may ufe Lozenges made of the Flower of Ground wherein they are low’d; that a Decoflion 
BrimBone as long as they pleale. of them is good .for ..the. Spleen.; jt .is .putwardly 

Another Remedy for the lame is to take eve- applied to Ulcers, Itch, andScurffs. Some Grams 
ty Morning for lour or five Months the Decofti- of this Plant being foived fo a Garden, will drive 
on of the vulnerary Herbs, which are gathered away Moles. When they are cultivating their 
at many Places. Vines about St. Johns-time ; they bury this Plant 

For a Swelling and even for the Lungs touched, fo the Earth and it ferves for a very good Manure 
take eleven live Crabs, pound them well in a Mor- for them : This Plant being burnt ferves alfo 
’tar, until they are reduced into a Pap; then put fora Manure to 'Vines, if you put a-$poo*Mof 
them upon a very white Lfonen-doth, and adding the Allies at the‘Foot el every Stock. VVtien 
two Paris Pints of White-wine to-them, Brain they give it to Fforfes, they ffeep it fij£ jn'fe- 
and infofe them in a Pot for four, and twenty vesai Waters to take away the Bittemefs- of it. 
Horn ; then take a fcaall Quantity of it every They bum the Seeds pr Berries -Lupin r in 
Aiomfog Sifting, and you will find Relief. Italy, and ufe it inftead ef Ce&e ;.but they mull 

An excellent Remedy for the Lungs, andagainft not afe above half the Quantity as they: do bt* 
a Cough and Shortnefs of Breath ; take Raifins Coffee, • becaufe of the-great'Bkteaneft of it. *Lli- 
of the Sun, Jujubes, Prunes of St. Anthony, with- pins, are much tffcd m.Italy and Spam to im- 
out Stones or Kernek, of each two Ounces, three prove the Ground, , and eyen for the 1 Wourithmeiit 
thick Figs, and three Dates; put the whole into of Men and Bcaft ; and they have been'and m)ty 
an Earthen- Pot with two Pints of Water Paris be ftiil reputed-very good Food-for' Mankind-in 
Meafure, boil die lame until half of it be confu- England ', far-good Bread has been made oT-iJfeir 
med ; their put into die Pot the four Capillaries, ' Flowers and Beans ,mix’d together, the Luplii be- 
and Flowers, of .Colsfoor, of each one-Handful, ing -fipft fiveetned and dryed in- an Oven, ind-t^n 

pounded 
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pounded and fo added to the Flower of Wheat $1 
the feme being eafy of Digeftion and wholfom, 
if made and preferved well. 

Wc reckon four Sorts of Garden Lupins amongft 
ns; the firft and ffloft common being that with 
yellow Flowers, whereunto there is another every 
Way like, only the Flowers are white ; they bear 
Peafe-like Bloffoms of a blue Colour, with fome. 
Mixture of purple, and white in the Middle ; 
being yearly (owed of the Peafe-like Sort of Seeds 
in April with other Annuals : The Vertues we 
attribute to them after they havfc been firft boil¬ 
ed and afterwards beaten in Water, is to give 
good Nourilhment, to excite an Appetite, to take 
away the Naufeating of the Stomach, kill Worms, 
open the Obftruaions of the Liver and Milt, 
and make one have a cood Colour. 

LYE; a Term in Cbimijiry, being the 'Acti¬ 
on by which hot Water is feveral Times put up¬ 
on the Afhes of Vegetables, or the Calx of Mi¬ 
nerals, and even Earths that contain fome Salts, 
by the Means of which thefe Salts -are dillolved, 
the Waters impregnated with them, and this Wa¬ 
ter being evaporated or boiled away, it leaves 
the Salt wherewith it was impregnated, at the 
Bottom o! the Veffel. 

To prepare Lye for the Multiplication of Seed, 
take a Pot of Lyons Meafure, the Dung of Sheep, 
Pidgeons, Hens, and Cows ; pour upon them in 
the form of Lye, three Paris Pints of Rain-wa¬ 
ter ; and when they have been fteep’d for Four 
and Twenty Hours and longer, take this Lye, put 
into it an Ounce or two of vegetal Salt, to make 
it the more fertil, and fteep therein the Hoofs of 
Sleep, Affes, and the like Things during nine or 
ten Days, and ftir it three or four Times a Pay ; 
when the whole is well drain’d, you may put 
thofe horny Parts to the Roots ot Trees and 
Vines, which cover with Earth and they will do 
^Wonders. 

You may take the Seeds of Melons or other 
Plants, choofe thofe which are the faireft and 
the beft, according to the Quantity of the Plant* 
you would have , fold up all the reft which you 
muft fteep in the Liquor of the laid Lye, that mult 
fwim to the Thicknefs of three Fingers over them, 
for an Hour or two, according to the Thicknefs 
of the Skin of the Seed; if the Seed be glutinous 
you muft not moiften it 5 after which let them be 


'well drain’d and lye for an Hour in an Heap, in 
a temperate Place 5 if they begin to germinate, 
fow them, but if they do not, fpread them and 
let them be dry’d coolly in the Shade ; and 
when they are dry enough, throw them into, a 
Heap, moiften them with the Liquor of the Lye, 
and let them lye about' two Hours in a Heap, 
if they germinate a little, put them up, or elfe 
fpread them, dry and mix them, and continue to 
heap and moiften them. 

By germinating no more is meant here than 
the fwelling of the Seed, and difeerning a fin all 
Alteration on the Side cf die Bud, as i £ it would 
lhoot out. 

You muft obferve, that when the Seeds are in 
this Condition, efpecially thofe of Melons ; take 
a Bottle at your Pleafure of good Wine, and put 
fome Sugar into it, and the Effence of Amber- 
greafe as much as you think fit; that of both in fuch 
a Quantity as you would have your Melons favour, 
more or lefs, of the Sugar and Ambergreafe ; when 
you are about to fow the Seed, you muft moi- 
ften them with this Wine as you fow them, other 
Things are to be perform’d as ufual ; only you 
muft water them with fome Spoonfuls of the laid 
Wine fome Time in an Evening. 

It will be very proper to put the Seeds into 
Earth, that does not fmell of Dung; that has 
neither Smell nor Tafte, and that is not worn 
out, but has all irs Spirit and Vigour in it. 

LYONS-FOOT ; in Latin Leontof odium , a 
Phnt or fmal] Herb, about die Breadth of two 
Fingers in Height, the Leaves are narrow, and 
three or four Hngers-Breadth in Length, hairy 
and rough ; thofe that are near the Eardi are rough¬ 
er than the others. There are ftnall Heads or 
Knobs at the Top of the Stem, that are as it were 
full of Holes ; the Flowers are black, the Seeds is 
fo wrap’d up in Hair, that it is a hard Matter to 
diftinguilh it ; the Root is fmall and flender. 

This Plant grows on Mountains, as on Mount 
Ealdo in Italy , and thofe that confound this 
Plant with another named Stellaria , are much 
miftaken. It blofloms in May and June. 

Di of cor ides fays, that feveral have thought, 
that this Herb being hung to the Neck, will 
make thofe in Love that carry them, which is not 
very certain. It is alfb laid tliac it diflolves fmall 
Impoftumes. 


M 


M ACAROON ; a particular Confetlion of 
Sweet Almonds, Sugar, and the White of 
sui Egg > t0 make thefe Macaroons , it is re- 
quifite to provide a Pound of Almonds, which are 
to be fealded, blanched, and thrown into fair 
Water 5 after which, they muft be drain’d, wip’d, 
and pounded in a Mortar, moiftning them at the 
lame Time, with a little Orange-Flower-Water, or 
the. White of an Egg, left they fhould turn into 
Oyl; then taking the fame Quantity of Powder 
Sugair, with three or four other Whites of Eggs; 
beat all well together, and drefs your Macaroons 
upon Paper with a Spoon, in order to be bak’d, 
with a gentle Fixe ; when they are half done, 
•hey may be iced over at Pleafure $ or they may 


be bak’d outright without icing, as the Savoy 
Bifcuits, or thofe of Bitter Almonds, which they 
very much refembre in theii Nature and Quality. 

MACE, the Bark of a Tree, which is thick, 
hard, and rough, inclining to be yellow, or, (ac¬ 
cording to Pliny ) to be red ; it has a ftrong, bitter, 
and allringent Tafte. Galen fays it is brought 
from the Indies , and that the Inhabitants of the 
Country fay, the Tree was difeovered to Men by 
Angels, to reftore ’em to Health, and that they called 
it by Way of Excellence the Dyfenterick Tree, be¬ 
cause it cures that Diftemper : The Pcrtugxefe call 
it Arbor fanSla y or Arbor Saveli Thorncc, becaufe 
of the wonderful Benefit received from it in all 
Sorts of Fluxes of the Belly, Dyfenteries, and 

Vomi- 
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Vomiting: If the Bark of the Root, Stock, or I may the fecond Year take off what Sets you will. 
Branches, be fteep’d in fome four Milk, it has,lit you leave but the main Root. 
according to the lame Author, a very afiringent I In the taking up of every Root there will be 
Quality. .1 one Runner, which has httle Buds upon .it, which 

, MACKAREL, a Sea-Filh very wSll known ; I may be divided and cut into a Fingers Length • 
to drels which, when the. Filh is felted, flit or I let each Set be planted with one Bud out of die 
cut them a little along the Back, and caufe them I Ground,. one gunner will make many Sets, but? 
to take Salt, withOyl, Pepper, fine Salt, and Fen- lthefe Sets cannot be taken up till the Madder h ta-, 
nel: They may alfo be wrapt up in the feme green | ken away; and having preferv’d it 'till it comes to 
Fennel, in order to be mailed, whilfl a Sauce is la good Crop, and dry’d it as you do Hops, to a. 
preparing for them, with burnt Butter, fine Herbs [juft and perfefit Gage of Drought, you mull pare 
cbopt finall, Nutmeg, Salt, Fennel, fealded Goof- I off the Hulks of the Out-fide, in which there is 
berries in their Seafon, Gapers,and alitde Vine- Ian An, which will be worth not above. 9 or 10 x. 

•gar j then they are to be ferv'dup to Table and la Hundred, and which they call Mull-Madder • 
gamifli’d with Slices of Lemon. Befides the com- I but the fecond Sort called Number 0 , • which is 
mon Way, they may be alfo drefled in Potage, [the middle Rind, is much better, but not fo good 
when they have been well fryed before in refined I by a forth Part as the third Sort, which is called 
Butter, and afterwards laid a looking in a Stew- I the Crop-Madder, which, is the Heart and Pith 
Pan, with good Filh-Broth or Herbs ; let them I of it, inclining to a yellow Colour, 
be gamilh’d with a Ragoe of Muflirooms, Capers, I The bell Madder is fometimes worth 8 or o /. 
Gravy, and Slices of Lemons. la Hundred, and the Number O,. 6 l» 16 s. and 

MAD APPLES: See Apples (Mad.) I fometimes not worth above 4 or 5 /. a Hundred • 

MADDER, in Latin, Rubia, a Plant, of which I the Dyers ufe a great Quantity 1 of it, mailm an 
there are two Sorts, one called die Garden, or culr I Hundred Pounds Worth in a Week, fo that if fo 
tivated Madder , and the other Wild Madder, o -1 were more propagated there would be Vent for 
therwile called Woodroof: The M differs not lit; fome fey,, two or three Hundfod Pounds have 
from the other any other Way, than that fo is I been made of an Acre of Land planted with Mad- 
finaller and rougher, and therefore needs no De- I der in three Years Time ; be that as it will it is 
lcription here. I certainly a valuable Commodity, and will turn to a 

Madder has Stems that are quadrangular, long, I good Account, and it was in the Reign of Kinir 
rough, and differ not much from thole of Goole -1 Charhs I, made a Patent Commodity.^ 

Grafs, though they axe larger and ftronger; the I The medicinal Vermes afcrib’d to this Plant arc*. 

* Leaves grow by Intervals in Knobs or Joints, and I that the Decoction of its Roots being reduced into - 
Rand flarwife; the Fruic is round, green at firfl, I Powder, and taken to the Weight of half a Dram 
xhen red, and lafUy, black when ripe. , . I provpkes Urine and Womens Menfes ,• and being 

There is indeed but one Kind of Mfldder that | boiled in Honey Water, it removes the Obflru&t- 
is manur’d and fit for Uie, tho’ thereare many Ions of the Liver, Spleen, Kidneys and Womb • 

.Things like fo, and reckon’d a wild Sort of it, I it is-an infallible Remedy for the Overflowing of 

as Goofe-Grafe, Ladies Bed-Straw, Woodrooff, and [ the Gall; its Seed being drank in Honey Water 
Croffwort: The right Sort with us has long Stalks, | will .alfo make you pifs abundantly ; though the 
and ftradling Branches; rough, and full of Joints, I Water be grofs and thick, in fo much that fo 
as before; the Flowers on the Topof the Branches I will'fometimes make the Urine bloody; but.thofe 
are of a faint yellow Colour, the Roots creep I that ufo it niuft bathe daily, and, carefully obferve 
upon die Ground, and are entangled one with I what Excrements come from them: Its Branches 
another, and when green and freih, of a reddilh Land Leaves being pounded and taken in fome Wine 
Colour .- They are finall and tender, and run on the l is good againll the flinging of Serpents : The Root 
Earth, like Ivy along a Houle or Tree.j being apply’d will help the Delivering of a Child 
Tho’ this Plant bears a Seed, it comes to no [ bring away the After-Burden, and forward the 
Perfe&ion by lowing it, but fo is railed out of [Merries. ' , 

Sets, the Time of getting which is in March or I MADNESS) a Diflemper not only of the Uiw 
April, as foon as they fpring two or three Inches derflanding, but . alfo of the Reafoii and Memory-, 
out of the Ground; be careful to have them well [proceeding from a Cold, which drys up every 
rooted, and that every Set have fome Suckers, or | Thing it meets with that is humid in the Brain • 
Spines of Roots going out of them: They mull be | Hemlock has a peculiar Qualify in it to caule 
flipt ftom the main Root, and as foon as ever they [tliis Diflemper. ; , . 

are taken up, put into a Baflcet with a little [ To cure it, you mull lhave the Head of the 
Mould, and fet as foon as they can be. [Unhappy. Patient, and after tliac, apply to it a 

Madder v> to be planted m a very rich, deep, [ Pidgeon, or a Hen quite alive ; or elfe bathe 
warm Mould, digged two full Spits deep, and rak'd it with fome Brandy 'diftilled: with Rofemary, El- 
very fine, planting every Set about one Foot afondei der, Hounds Tooth, and the Roots of Buelols 
every Way: If it be a dry Spring, they mull be ply’d or with the Oyl' of Elder Flowfcts : They rub 
continually with Watering ’till they begin to fprout, their Heads and Walh their Feet with a Deco&i- 
and be constantly kept weeded and hoed ’till they on of the Flowers of Camomile, Melilot, Balm- 
have got the Mattery of the Weeds. Gentle and Laurel; they put into their Nofes the 

. You may low fome early Sallet-herbs, as Ra- Juice of Comfrey, with either two or three Spoon- 
diflies, Omom, or fuch Things as will be ripe be- Fuls of Honey-water, Broth, or White-wine, where- 
times amongft it) in cafe any Sets die, you mull in Wormwood and Sage are infus’d; or elfe they 
fet new m their Room; the Time of' Madders do for five and twenty Days together, mix with 
S IOW,n S 11 ccraes to Perfe£liou is three Years; their Broth in the Morning, , halt a Dram of the 
the firft Year you may take off fome few Sets here Alhes of Tortoiie, and they .put into the Pot Bu- 
and there, but it is fomewhat dangerous j but you gfofs, Borage, with a Pinch of Rofemary to fea- 

ifon it. 

I i i i Their 
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Their Meals (hould be Roaft Meat, as Mutton,. Pojioris (lamp'd in Water, or Man's Dung fleep- 
Pigeons, Partridges, Turtles, Quails, and Capons, I ed in Wine, for three Mornings, or laftly, make 
with Muflard, Tumeps, Crefles, Artichoaks, aid I him (wallow down Hen's Dung. 


/fparagua. 


MADNESS, a Diftemper in the Head of Ok , 


They puree diem with a Dram of Aloes Pills ; I en, Bulls , or Cows, proceeding from blood ; to 

a • J 5 _•_ .1_I _*.1_• KT_i, 'Ll_4 


and in every Thing they give them to drink, cure it* firft, cord them in the Neck, and bleed 
they mix Sage and Cim&mon; or make ofe of 'em in the Temples, under the Eyes, and in theEan* 
die following Powder. letting 'em bleed veiy well ; give 'em Fenugreek, 

Take half a Dram of Ambetgreafc, five Drams Turmeric, Long Pepper, and green Anifeeds, all 
of Liquorift, as much Cloves, Ginger, and Car* a like Quantity, Jnit three Penny-worth in all; 


damum Seeds; two Drams of Cinnamon, one Dram and the Juice of Rue, or elfe very fmall .Grains, 
of Aloes Wood, a Dram and an half of Saffron, and all together ; and give them in a Quart of 
and three Drams of Long Pepper ; reduce the Ale or Beer, lukewarm*, and give them one half 
whole into a very fine Powder, and mix it with of the thinneft in at the Noftrils. the reft at the 
as much Sugar : The Dole is a Dram and an Mouth, This Diftemper is eafily known in them $ 
Half in a utde Sfahpjb Wine, ot feme other for they will red as they go, and fet their Heads 
Liquor. into the Rack, or again# a Wall or Gate, and two 

Some ham to their Necks, either an Amacthyft, Men can hardly ftir them, 

Beril, Cryfofite, or Hyacinth. MAGGOTS, Things in the Nature of a Di£ 

An admirable Medicine to cure thole who are temper, breeding in the Ears of Hogs or any o- 
tun mad by Accident is, To take a new Earthen ther Part, and are cured either with the fwceteft 
Pot well tinn’d, into which put two Parts Pints Wort that can be got, Honey, Oyl, or the Juice 
of the beft Virgil Oyl you can get; mix therewith of Hemlock, wkh which the Sores are tooea- 
frorti eight to ten Handfuls of Ivy that creeps up- nornted, and the Maggots will prefently fall off 
on the Walls; the moft teiider and the gteeneft and dye. 

Leaves are the bell, and a Pint of good White- MAGGOTS, a Difeafe in Sheep} to cure whfeft, 
wine ; bod the whole gently 'till the Moifture is you need do no more than mix fome Goofe-greafe, 
confum’d, and thentye it in the following Man- Tar, and Brintftone together, and anointing thfe 


ner; lhave the Patients Head, and rub it with this Sores therewith, it will kill them; as Tar and 
Oyl and with the grofs Subftance make a Frontlet, Greafe will help the Scab in the feme Animals. 


which apply to the Forehead, and take it away 
when the Perfbn is curd. 


MAIDEN-HAIR, in Latin Adiantum ; a Plant 
whofe Stems grow half a Foot high ; they are of ^ 


2 . This Diftemper is cur’d by applying a Plaifter a darkiih Colour, divided into very {lender Bran- 
called Uuguentum Divixum to both the Temples ; ches, which (hoot out very fmall Leaves, very like 
and one to the Crown of the Head lhaved : In- thole of Coriander . Maiden-Hair bears no Flow- 
verate Madnefles are alio cur d or dimiih’d there- ers, but its Seed grows upon the Folds of thp 
by, and Naturals may receive Benefit by it. Extremities of the Leaves which refold on thein- 

When you have no Divine Ointment, pound felves, and cover fevetal fpheiical Gapfula’s, Which 
fome Lettice, Purflane, or Cucumbers, and pre- cannot be difcern'd but by the Help of a Micro- 
ferve them with Sak and Vinegar, and making a icope. 


Frontlet of the feme, apply it. 

MADNESS OF DOGS, fee Dog-Madnefs. 


This Plant grows in fliady, moift, and ftony 
Places, as upon the Edges of Pools and Springs, and 


- MADNESS or FRENZY; a Difeafe in Hor- j againft the Walk 

fes, divided into four Paffiom: The firft is when! The Maiden-Hair which comes from Montpe- 
fome bad Humours, or Blood get into the Pam-j Yter y is the beft that grows in France. ■ 
cle of the Brain ; but in one Part only ; it quickly i Maiden-Hair is opening and pe&oral; it qua : 
makes him dull of Spirit and Sight, which may be lifies the Sharpnefe of the Blood, and provokes 
known by his turning round like one that is gid-| Women's Menfes. 

dy, by Reafon the outward Part of the Head is on- ; MALENDERS and SELENDERS ; ©HI 
ly grieved : The fecond is, when the Venom of tempers in Horfes , which being much of the fame 
ften bad Blood does iufeft the middle Part of the’ Nature are coupled together. The Mdender is 
Brain ; then he becomes Fraatick, leaping againft a Kind of dry and hard Scabs in Horfes, which 
Walls, or any Thing elfe that ftands in his Way ; has Chinks and Chops therein, and hard, flub- 
The third is when corrupt and bad Blood fills bom, and lorig flaring Hairs, like HogfbriiHes, grow- 
the Veins of the Stomach, and infers as much of ing about it, upon the inward Put of the Fore 
the Heart as Brain, and then he is feid to be mad : Leg, juft againft the Bending of the Knee 2 ft is 
The fourth and laft is, when the Blood not only in- very painful, and makes the Horfe halt, at ieaft 
feftsthe Brain and Heart, but even the Panicles alfb ; go ftiff at his firft being fed out of the Stable. It 
then he is laid to be ftark mad, which may be is an evil Sorance which cankers and corrupts the 
known by his biting at every Man that comes Flelh, and proceeds from fcvferal Caufes; fometimes 


near him, and by gnawing the Manger and Wall$ from corrupt Blood, hard Labour or Riding ; 
about him; and ne will at laft be lb ourragious fometimes for want of clean keeping or rubbings 
as to tear his own Skin in Pieces. and thofe Horfes ufoaHy that have moft Hairs upon 

There are many Things proper for the curiug their Legs, as the Flanders and Friefland Hor- 
ot this Difeafe c It is advifeable to let him Blood fes have, are moft fubje& to this Difeafe. How- 
ill all the lower Parts, of the Belly, to draw it from ever, the Scab is bigger or left, according to 
the Head, as in his Shackle^Veins, Spur-Veins, the various Degrees or die Malady. 

Plat-Veins, and ^ Thigh-Veins, and letting him The Selenders breed on the bending of the 
bleed very mucli ; then give him this Drink : Hoof, and as they proceed from the feme Caufes 
Take the Root of wild Cucumber, and when that which breed the Malenders, they are known by the 
cannot be got, take a Handful of Rue or Mbit, and feme Signs, but they happen not fo frequently 
a Handful of Black Hellebore, and give it hixp and are confequently the more dangerous, as deno^ 
lqkewarm; or elfe give him the Root of Virga ting 
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ting there is a great Quantity ot Humours in the 
Hoof, which continually difchgrge upon the Leg 
thofe malignant Waters, that at laft rot and cor¬ 
rupt it. 

Some Authors affirm we mull not attempt a com* 
pleat Cure of either of thefe Sores $ but only en¬ 
deavour to allay the Humour, and qualify the 
Sharpnefi by die ule pf Akalies, which blunt and 
deaden the too lharp Acids ; for thofe who abfo- 
lutely dry up the Sores may be juftly compared 
to thofe, who Ihut up the Door of the Sheep-Coat 
to ieep the Wolf in, and therefore they muft 
be content to keep the Part very clean j that is, 
they muft walh and fcour it; then walh the Part 
with Urine or good Lye, or rub the Chinks with I 
Butter, fried "nil it grows Black. I 

, But Others alledge, that what cures the Scrat- I 
ches will cure both the Malenders and Selenders ; I 
befides which they give us the following Receipts J 
for the Cure of them : Mix an equal Quantityl 
of Linfeed Oyl and Aqua Vitae, ftirring and iha -1 
king them ’till the Mixture grows white, and fo J 
anoint the Sore once a Day therewith : This will J 
dry a little and allay the Sharpnefs of the Humour, I 
fo that the Malender will neither caufe a Swel -1 
ling nor Pain. The feme is alfo reckon'd an ex- | 
cellent Remedy for Coach-Horfes, when they are I 
troubled with Red-waters, Chinks and Mules, ac -1 < 
companied with Heads and Swellings. J 

Some take a Glover’s Shreds, which he cuts 1 1 
from his white Leather, boil them in White-wine- I; 
vinegar 'till they are foft, and bind this hot to I j 
the afFefted Part, and if in once or twice dret 1 1 
fing it takes away the Scab, let it be daily renew’d, I; 
whereby the britly Hairs, that grow in it, and feed I c 
the Malender, will be taken away. 11 

Two or three Dreffings, with an Ounce oflc 
Gun-powder bruifed to Duft, and mixed Well 11 
with Hogf-greafe and Allom, and chaf’d in well, f 
in the Opinion of many, will cure it. \g 

Some grind Verdigreafe and foft Greafe foto an It 
Ointment, and put it into a Box by it felf; and | c 
then take Wax, Hogf-greafe and Turpentine, of | S 
each a like Quantity, and being melted together 11 
put that Salve into another Box, and when they I 
come to drefs the Sore, after they have taken off! 1 
the Scab and made it raw, anoint it with the Green-* 11 
felve of Verdigreafe and firelh Greafe only, for two 11 
or three Days, and it being a lharp Salve, it will I fi 
kill the cankerous Humour ; and when you fee 1 
the Sore look fair, take*two Parts of the yellow I 
Salve, and one of the green, mix them together f 
and anoint the Sore therewith until it be whole, I v 
making it ftronger or weaker as there is Occalion. ’ a 
MALLET, a Garden Inftrument, ufedwith the I w 
CbiJJel to cut off thofe Branches that the Gardiner y 
cannot fo neatly take off by the Strength of his fe 
Hands ,• befidcs he is not fure, efpecially if the Tree 
be tall, to ftrike always in the feme Place, and I ir 
confequently the Tree would be hack’d in feveral St 
Places, winch would not look well, therefore the I if 
/Wallet is ufed to make the Amputation exa£L I th 
MALLOWS, Marjh-Mallows ; a Plant of th 
which there i S two Sorts, one of which in La - ex 
tin is called Ahb<ra y and the other Abutilon • th 
they fcarce iffer from one another: As for the m 
common MarftvMallows, it is either fimple or dou- th 
ble; the Altbaa is a Kind of wild Mallows, D 
which has round Leaves like the Cyclamen, they ry 
have a Sort of little White Cotton upon them ; co 
the FWrs are hke Rofes, and the Stems are tWo th 
Cubits high; the Root is vifcous and white with -1 IS 
in j they gather it in September. |bu 
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lo A ^e Double one has one or more Stems, la- 
g den with double Flowers, like thofe of Rofes 

except that they have Leaves quite round on the 
i vJut-iide, which are greater and motefpread than 

- thofe witbn that are curled and frilled j thefe 

- t iowers are fometimes red, at other Times Car- 
( nation coloured, and other whiles purpled, and of 

feveral other Colours. Some call them the Bour- 
aons ot St. James ; this Plant grows natural]? 
in rich and meuft Grounds, it is likewife cultiva- 
te ~A n Gardens and bloffoms in June and July. 

Our French Author faying no more concern- 
, ng the Culture of Mallows, than that they love 
an open Place, much Sun, and Rich Eartfr 
i well moiftned, and that they muft be water’d at 

° ur owh obferve > th at Mallow* 
or Marlh Mallows are oiily propagated by Seeds 
; ike one. another in Shape, but different in Co- 
‘ lour jnd Bignefs ; for the Seeds of the Mallow* 
are bigger than the other, and that of this latter 
or a deeper Brown than the former; but both are 
triangular and ftreaked all over. They fhould be 
flowed a Place in the Kiuhin-Garden in feme 

rhanweedi ^ ^ "° ° ther cultivatin g 

Under this Head we may likewife comprehend 
Mallows of the Garden. , whereof, according to ‘ 
our Engltjh Authors, there is but one Kind which 
bean beautiful Flowers, and by the Name given 
them of Double Hollibock, feem to be the lame 
as the Double Mallows of the French above¬ 
ram d, though the Delcription be femewhat diffc- 
tttitj tor they have great white Roots from whence 
arife white corner’d Leaves, more ait and divi- ’ 
ded, adorn’d from the Middle to the Top with 
finaller green Leaves, and fair large Flowers much 
dtverfify d in their Form and Colour ; when the 
Flowers are paft, the Seeds are contain’d,in round 
rat Bottoms; their Time of flowering is in AU- 
gujl and September, fo that the firft Flowers mull 
be preferv’d for Seeds ; for though the Plants are 
ot feme continuance, they are chiefly raifed from 
Seeds town in the Beginning of April, which will 
bear Flowers the fecond Year. 

Mallows have the Venues to diffolve and mol¬ 
lify ; being a little aftringent, they are ufefol in 
Diarrhea’s, Dyfenteries, and Spitting of Blood • 
the Root being boiled in Wine or Water with 
feme Honey, or apply’d alone to. Green Wounds' 
Kmgs-Evil, Impoftumes, Diftempers of the Breaft* 
Ruptures, Hernias, Sprains, and Coldneffes of the 
Nerves, is excellent for the Cure of all thefe F 
vils; for it diflolves ripens, digefls, and it breaks 
and reftores, if boiled, as I may fay, and mixed 
with Hog or Goofe-greafe, and Turpentine if 
you apply it to the Womb, it allays the Harctnef. 
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fes thereof, and takes away the Inflamation. 

A Decoftion of the Root in feme Wine be¬ 
ing drank, gives relief -in Stoppage of Urine, 
Stone-Cholicks, Sciatica’s, Catharrs and Ruptures ; 
if you boil it in Vinegar and walh ydur Moutfl 
therewith, it allays the Tooth-Ach; its Seed, whe¬ 
ther green or dry, fleeped in feme Vinegar and 
expofed to the Sun, will take Rednefs away from 
the Face. If you rub your felf wirh an' CM 
made of Its Flowers^ you will be prefetv’d from 
the flinging or Bites of venomous Animals • a 
Decofllon of its Seed is good for the Dvfente- 
ry, lofs of Blood and Loofenefe : The fame De¬ 
coction drank with feme Vinegar, is good to cute 
the flinging of Bees, Wafps, Hornets, and the 
like : Its Leaves being put into the flung and 
burning places will cure them. 

li i i 2 Ic 
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It is faid, that the Root of this Plant being befides, it will make but little Drink and that ui> 
pounded and put into Water will make it freeze wholfom. 

in one Night, even in the Summer-time. In Refpeft therefore to the Thicknels of it on 

MALT; of which we brew Beer, Ale, &c. the Kiln, it ought not to lye more than three, 
in greater and better Quantity in England than four, or five Inches, and the Fire inuft be con- 
in any other Country is made of Barley, which ftant not too fierce, and yet indifferent briik, which 
is commonly put into a Ciftem with Water, fo will keep the Spirit and Life of the Malt living j 
that it fwims three or four Inches above the Corn: keep turning it every two, three, or four Hou/s, 

The Time of the Infufion is according as the and keep the Cloth clear. It is further to be n<> 

Seafon is, either hot or cold, and according to ted, that the Kiln ought to have convenient \Vin- 
the Goodnels and Nature of the Com, the finooth, dows^ that your grols Steams, fulfom Damps, and 
plump Corn being the beft for it ; and if the ftupifying Vapours may pafs freely away, and to 
.Weather be warm two Days and three Nights will let in the friendly Air, wliich will keep all the 
do; but in Winter efpecially in cold frofty Seafons, real good Vertues of the Malt Jiving, 
five or fix Days will do it no harm : To know Now as to the Complexion or Colour of Malt, 
if the Com be fteeped enough,-take one endways white is the beft, becaufemoft natural, and there¬ 
between your Fingers, and gently bruife or cruih fore in all Preparations and Operations, all En- 
it, and upon finduig it equally mellow and the deavours ihould be ufed to maintain the natural 
Hulk to open, then it is done. Complexion of the Thing; for the Tindlurcs a- 

But if the Barley be grown, or that any wet rife and proceed from the fine Spirits and ellenti- 

has injured it, it muft not be infufed too much, al Vertues; wherefore in the Order of making 
which will fpoil both the Malt and Drink made Malt, if the Colour be altered, its Vertues alio 
of,it: It muft alio be remembred to let the Wa- are chang’d, and the Drink is made of another 
ter drein well and equally from the Corn, before Nature and Operation, and proves very injurious 
it be taken out of the Ciftem, twelve or fourteen to the Bodies of Mankind, and certainly the whi- 
Hours in moderate Weather, but twenty four v or ter the Drink is, the better and more healthful, 
thirty in a very cold Seafon; then it muft be having that mild and gentle Operation, 
couch’d or heap’d, if the Quantity be large and There is alfo another Error in drying and kiln- 
Weather warm, into 2, but if cpld, into 1 Heap, ing of Malt, there being but few that keep their 
turning it every four, five, fix, feven, or eight Kilns fo free from Smoak as they ought ; for re 
Hours, as the Seafon is either hot or cold, the is extreamly prejudicial to die Malt, and alfo to 
the outwardmoft Part inward, and the bottom up- fuch as lhail drink the Beer or Ale made of it : 
wards, keeping the Floor clean, that as it begins For if this ftupifying keen Fume or Vapour, which 
to come, it muft be turn’d as often as before, and is full of fulphurous Excrements, which the Fire 
as even as poffible, more efpecially if the Wea- and Light call forth as an Abomination, be not 
ther be cloudy, warm, and windy; and as it comes prevented from palling through and incorporating 
more, fo by Degrees you muft lpread and thin with the Malt, it will prove very pernicious to 
jour Couch or Heap wider, to cool and, as it Health ; and what can be worle than Smoak any 
were, fix it, that it may not come too much nor too Way ; which to avoid. Stoves are good'and pro- 
faft, and when it is come, fpread it very thin, and Stable for tfiat Purpofe, being placed in die Midft 
keep turning it twelve^ fourteen, or fixteen Times Jof the Kiln, that the Heat may equally diftribute 
in four ana twenty Hours, efpecially if the Sea- it felf into all farts, as the Smoak is convey’d 
fon be warm, or late in the Spring . away by the Funnel aptly plac’d. 

When you have fixed it, or that the Root be- When the Malt is dry, it muft not be left to 
gjuis to be dead, it muft be thickned again upon cool on the Kiln ; but prefently thrown off not 
ine Floor, often turning and working it with your in a Heap, but fpread wide in an airy Place, ’till 
Shoes; and your Judgment and Diligence muft it be thoroughly cold, when it is to be heap’d, 
be fuch that it neither mould nor acrofpire, or otherwife difpofed of. 

that is, the Blade s growing out at the oppofite End But the beft and mod natural Way of drying 
to the Root. Malt, in the Opinion of my Author, is the Sun 

When the Malt is fit for the Kiln, fome will in the Months of April or May, elpecially for thofe 
turn it up into a great Heap four and twenty or who make but fmall Quanuties for their own Xfkj 
thirty Hours, in which Time it will heat, which this making not only the paleft, but the moft kind- 
will be very prejudicial to it, and the Drink made ly and wholfom of all others. The Drink made 
of it will prove very injurious to the Drinkers. thereof has a delicate Mildnefs, being of a warra- 
As for the Time or its Preparation from the ing exhileraring Quality, not fo apt to heat the Bo- 
Ciftem to the Kiln, it is uncertain, in moderate dy, nor fend Fumes into the Head. It may be 
Seafons it will come to it In three Weeks or done in all hot Seafons, every Man drying enough 
thereabouts, but in cold it may be four or five; for his own Ule. It may alfo be done to great 
and as to the Thicknels or Thinnefc of the Kiln, Advantage iff hot Clymates. 

Authors vary; Ibme putting it from feven to ten Some of late Years have covered ever their Kilns 
or twelve Inches thick, but that injures, the with Wyer inftead of Hair Cloth, which is much 
Halt; for you muft keep a ftrong violent Fire, the better Way ; for this does not only dry it 
which is apt to burn that which lies next your fooner, but cleaner and much fweeter ; for by the 
Cloth, whilft that which is upperraoft is neither Means of this Grate, as it may be called, the 
hot nor cold, which do mightily flatten the fweet Properties of the Fire paisaway more freely,and the 
Spirituous Vertues ; befides all the Diligence that fweetning Vapours of the Air, are not fo much 
can be ufed, cannot dry it fo equally, and the hindred From circulating, and therefore not fo much 
Thicknels thereof Occafions it to fend a great Humidity contra&ed: But their Cloths are thick, 
damp, or raoift, grofs, excrementitious Vapour which prevents the fiery fulphurous Vapours from 
or Steam, which do often re-enter the Malt, that palling away, but are as it were beat back, and fo 
gives it and the Drink made of it, an ill •Me; , do 
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do with great Violence feek (heir Centre from 
whence they proceed, that is, re-enter the Fire; 
but finding no agreeable Matter to incorporate 
with, they become more inoenfe and raging, and 
fo with a rapid Motion afeend, whereby the 
Heat that comes thorough the, Cloth is (till 
more ftupifying, groft, iulpnorous, and hurtful to 
the Malt, as is moft maniteft by the Air in moft 
clofe Places, as where Stoves are, the Air having 
no free Circulation ; befides they are more clean¬ 
ly and apt for all Purpofes, and the Malt will 
be whiter, and afford more lively and bride* 
Spirits, • 

k is further to be noted, that moft People are 
of Opinion, that Mak does brew to the greateft 
Advantage, and make ftronger end more Drink, 
if it be ground five, fix, feven, or eight Days be¬ 
fore Brewing ; for it is faid, .Mak lying fometime 
rogerher after it is ground does Oxauon its Dry- 
ncls and Hardnels to give, and as it were/ be¬ 
come mellow or yielding, whereby it is- the eafier 
dillolved, and hot Liquor does the more apdy pe¬ 
netrate all the Parts thereof 5 which being ad¬ 
mitted to be all true, yet there is no real Ad¬ 
vantage that does arife therefrom, but the contra¬ 
ry is to be underftood ; for the graft Body is but 
the Houfe or Covering Place for the fine fpiiitu- 
ous Part, which inward Powers are not percepti¬ 
ble unto Sight ; and if* by an undue Order or 
Method of Digeftion, Violence be offered unto 
them, then immediately thefe fpirituous Quali¬ 
ties, will according to die Degrees of that Injury 
done, evaporate in an invisible Breath of Air, and 
then the Body, be it what it will, becomes fick, and 
by Degrees will dye and j>eriih : For Extunple, 
Take a Quart of lively Briik iBeor *ir Ale, wauni 
it well/ and then, let it be let by for three or four* 
Hours, and it will be found to have loft its 
fparkling, lively good Qualities and Spirits, and 
yet the fame Meafure is 1 U 11 remaining ; it has I 
not left any of its Quantity, but only ot its Qua¬ 
lity, The like, is to be ^underftood of all other 
Things that have periled through any Digeftion 
and Fermentation, as Malt has, whofe Body is 
thoroughly open'd ; therefore if it be ground five, 
fix, ieven, or eight Days before it be ufed, the 
fpirituous Parts or beft Vertues will evaporate, 
no Art being able to prevent it; and fuch Malt* 
will not make fo much Drink, nor fo good as 
that which is new ground; for which Caufe, it, 
is more advifeable to grind it, but a very fewi 
Hours before it be put into the Maih-Tub ;j 
which will afford a better, ftronger, and raorefpi- 
rituous Liquor or Wort, than that which lies 
ground fo long before. 

Malt being fo univerial a Commodity in all 
the Parts of Britain , and of general Ufe, we muft 
not omit other particular Way site make it; and 
we flull firft fhew how they proceed in the Ma¬ 
nagement of this Work -in Jjtrbyjbire^ where the 
Earleyof which they make it, is of 2 Sorts, either 
Sprat .or LongrEar ; fb called .from the Length 
thereof, or Battle Door Barley, from the Flatneft 
of the Ear; each of thefe isalikegoodfor malting. 
Now in cHoofing your Birley for this Ufe, you muft 
look that it be bold, dry, fweet, of a fair Colour, 
thin fkinn’d, clean falter’d from Hairs, and drclled 
free from Fowlnels, Seeds and Oats, Any one that 
is accuftom d to it, by barely handling the Corn 
in the Sack, will eafily perceive whether it be bold, 
dry, and well drefs’d or not : The Colour and 
Fafhion of it will enable you to judge whether 


the Hulk be thick or thin; the Sweetnefs is found 
by the Smell ; for forae will appear fair to the 
Eye, which by the Smell we may find to have re¬ 
ceiv'd fuch hurt Li the Mow as renders it unfit 
for malting. If the Grains be of a dark Colour, 
and that many Corns have brown Ends, we may 
judge diem to have been heated, in the Mow, 
and they feldom come well in the Couch. 

Having put what Quantity of Barley you think 
fit into (Jiftems, cover it with Water, efteeming 
that drawn from the Brook , by Rcafoo of its 
Fatnefi, much better than that from the Spring ; 
in this they let it fteep, until crufhing the Corn, 
fet endways between your Fingers, as before-hint* 
ed, if the Hufk will rife and ihoot a little from 
it, then they draw off the Water, and let it lye 
fix, eight, ten, or twelve, Hours to drain. Now 
Barley bought about Michaelmas takes much Ids 
Time in the Water, than afterwards when it has 
had. the Sweat in the Mow ; becaufe it is fup- 
pofed, the PQres of its Skin or Kernel are more 
open, and which fome wonder at after a dry 
Year, when k has little Rain in the' Field and 
none in the Swath, it imbibes the Water fafter 
and is fooner fteep'd than when it has Plenty of 
Rain in the Growth, and feme after it is cut and 
before it is inned into the Barn. 

Moft experienced Malfters judge it fit to give 
the Barley too little rather than too much Water; 
becaufe that having imbibed too much, many Corns 
will finilt, or have their Pulp turn’d into a Sub* 
fiance like thick Cream, which cruihcs out in 
fiirring ; others have the Spirits drown’d, and 
moft of thofe which come,. without extraorylinaiy 
Pains, will fend forth their Subltance in an Acro- 
fpire. c • 

When the Barky is fteep'd enough and the Water 
wcflJLdrairid off, they throw it out upon theConch- 
Floor, and if the Weather be moderately warm, 
immecliately couch it about a Foot thick ; but if 
they perceive it Jhas taken tpuch Water, .or a hot¬ 
ter Seafon require it, they fpread it much thinner 
on the Floor ; yet if .the Weather .be moderately 
cold, they Jet it lye twelve Hours on a Heap, 
the Edges being only ftvept dole up, but yet a 
longer Time in a Froft; then fpread it in fuch 
a Thicknefs, as the Weather and Water, it feems 
.to have taken, may require. 

BeiiigvthusJftid, they.ftir it with a broad Cafting- 
Shovel, ufually thrice a Day in moderate Wea¬ 
ther, but in cold only twice ; and in a hard Froft, 
.when the Out-fidcs.of the .Couch are apt to freeze, 
for the Middle never will, ithey have fometimes 
couched them up a Yard -thick covered with a 
Hnk-Clothj .and ftitt’d only once a Day ; the 
Malfter 'being always , careful to throw the frozen 
Out-fides into the Middle, till the Corn bcgiiB 
to -fork and warm in die Couch; after which 
Time, :if it be not laid too thin, it will not £a- 
% freeze. . . 

The Malfters in this County will fome times 
in the hot Months of May, June, &c.- ftir their 
Barley Couches .'till the Spriu begins t to fork, five 
or fix Times, or more in a Day ; it being ever 
their Care to keep them from drying too much 
on the Oit&tfides, left they! ihould be parch'd a- 
gain into Barley; but all their /Cate in Summer* 
\time is fome times too little; for the Heat will 
indeed .fo dry the Corn, that though it feems to 
qome well, yet wanting Moifture to put an Acro- 
fpire back, the Malt Will prove but harlb and 

hard. ; . 
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The Barley, after it has been couched four or 
Eve Days in cold Weather, will fweat a little, and be¬ 
gin to fhew the Chit or Sprit at the Root-end of 
the Com; and in four or five Days more, du¬ 
ring which Time it continues Sweating, as may 
be eafily difcem’d, by llroaking of the drier Top 
of the Couch, it will become long enough j but 
now except die Weather grows cold, it ipuft ftili be 
laid thinner, and ftirred three or four Times a 
Day. When the Come is long enough, at leaftin' 
‘Summer , it has been known to chit in four and : 
twenty Hours, after it has been thrown forth of 
the Ciftem, and come enough within three Days ; 
the Malfter being forced to ftir it fix, feven, or 
eight Times a Day, to keep it from running out, 
or the Sprit [from coming too long ; the Out has 
fometimes been known to peep before the Cit¬ 
tern was emptied in the Heat of Summer; but this 
was only at the Top of the Ciilem ; and in that 
Cafe the chiefeft Art requir’d, is to make the 
Barley Come even in the Couch. 

The Malfler has a laborious Time of it, when 
Barley begins to grow in the Spring in the Fields ; 
for that in the Couch by fbme Kind of Sympathy 
will be fo a£tive, that it will require extraordinary 
much ilirring to keep it from coming too long, or 
emptying the Pulp of the Corn in Sprits, which it 
is his Care to prevent, not only left it fhrinks 
its Meafure, which it will do in fome Part, but 
alfb left it leaves him only the Hulk of the Corn 
inftead of Malt. 

When their Malt is come enough; they throw 
it thinner on the Floor, to wither it, and ftir it 
once or twice that Day extraordinarily, when it 
is once ftopt with ordinary Care and ftirring, it 
.will be kept from coining. The Com is ufually 
come enough when the Sprits are about half an 
' Inch long; but in Summer let it come a little lon¬ 
ger than in the Winter , to make the Malt ralh : 
If it become too much, it will look rugged, and be 
apt to flick together, and when ftirred will fall 
uneven, or on Heaps ; then being flay’d from com¬ 
ing, they remove it into their upper Floors, where 
in hot Weather they keep it with ftirring three, 
Four or five Times a Day, in Order to wither it 
as neceflity requires. 

It is carefully to be obferved, that when the 
Sprits come forth at the Rpot-end of the Corn, 
another Sprit that is called the Acrofpire begins 
to ftir at the fame End, and as the exterior Sprits 
run fall out, it moves flowly backward under the 
Skin, unfeen, and when they are come long e- 
nough, it is feldom gone further back than the 
Middle of the Com; but if the Malt afterwards 
be not cooled too haiftily, or call over thin on the 
withering Floor, this will run back to the End of 
the Com, to which if it reaches not, the Part of 
the Com which it pafles not, will remain unmalt¬ 
ed, but the reft will be perfe<ft Malt: But if for 
want of ftirring the Malt, or giving the Barley 
too much Water in the Ciftem, both which 
caufe it, the Acrofpire comes out } it carries forth 
with it the Heart of the Com, and leaves little 
behind but the Hulk, efpecially if it gets Length, 
as before-mentioned. 

When the Malt has lain on the withering 
Floor about twelve or fourteen Days, it will be 
fit for the Kiln or fooner, if it begins to acrofpire; 
and yet when the Frofts are lharp. it will Icarce 
be ready in three Weeks Time. 

In Summer Seafon and when the. Weather is 
hot, the Corns that are bruiied by the Malllers 


Feet or the Shovel, inilirring will be apt to mould, 
and the Mak if kept but a little too thick, or 
negle&ed, when it fliould be flirr’d, will acrofpire ; 
ana if to prevent the acrofpiring it be thrown thin, 
many ot the Corns will dry, and parch again in¬ 
to Barley : Moreover* the Acrofpire in thole that 
come, will-fcarce run back to the Middle of the 
Corn, fo thatr one half of it will remain Bar¬ 
ley, which is die Keafon why ufually the Summer- 
made Mak brews ill, and is diflik’d by moft Ale- 
Brewers. 

The Malt made in the hot Weather of the 
Summer will not abide to lay above feven Days on 
the Floor, after it is come enough, before it be 
convey’d to the Kiln,, by Reafon it is apt to con- 
tra£l Moufd, which has a bitter Tafte, and gives 
an ill Reliih to the Drink; but when the Summer 
Weather is cool, they may make as good Malt as 
after Michaelmas . 

The Malt is laid on the Kiln to be dry'd, 
fomewhat thicker than it lay on die Withering- 
Floor, where when it has lain five Hours with a 
conflant Fire under it, the Malfters give it the 
firft Turn, about four Hours after the fecond , 
and in about three Hours after that, the third $ 
and if the Kiln dries well in the Space cf three 
Hours more with a moderate Fire, for fear of 
Fire-tanging, it will be dry’d enough ; thus it lies 
about fifteen Houts on die Kiln, fomc times more, 
and fome times lefs, according to the Goodncls of 
the Kiln, and Greenefs of the Malt; which it ic 
be not well withered before it be laid on the Kiln, 
will require more Time to dry, and one extraor¬ 
dinary Turn on the Kiln; but the Brick-Kiln will 
dry a greater Quantity in Four, than they ufual¬ 
ly lay on one of the lame Capacity of the Com¬ 
mon Make in twelve Hours. 

There are various Ways of turning the Malt on 
the Kiln; the bell efteernd, though troublefom is 
this; the Kilns being all of em in that Country 
Four-lquare, they begin at any Side, and with the 
broad Shovel call up all the green Malt on it, in 
two Heaps on die oppofite Corners; the drieft 
next the Hair-Cloth into the Middle Space be- . 
twixt them, as if they began at the Middle e. 



They throw all the green Malt into two Heaps 
in the oppofite Sides a and h; but" the litde dry 
next the Hair-Cloth betwixt diem to c : Then 
having taken up the Hair-Cloth, fo that no loofe 
Corns may Hick to it, and again laid it down ve¬ 
ry ftrait, they remove the green Heaps to the 
oppofite Sides d c, as in this Figure. 
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Bat the little middle Heap, with the dry,, an- may fo happen indeed in fome particular Confti- 
det the other two, the Shakings of the Cloth, af- tudons, becaufe Ale is more fmooth, foftnine and 

4.___rolsvin^ __J Jk _ C __tt • ^ 


of an uneven Thicknefs, and the dry Heap all dry Conftkutiom : But where thePfomotion of U- 
over them, thus the greened is tam'd tcTthe Bot- fine is to be done by attenuating and breaking 
tom, and dry lies on the Top. They afterwards the Juices, and tendring them more fluid, it is ce£ 
take it all over with a woMeutRake, in Order! tainly befl anfwer’d by thole Drinks which ait 
to leave it etery wljsre-of «s«ven aThiekuds well hopp'd. A* to the Controvert, whether 
«s poflibly they pap. -,r Hops tend to breed the Stone, it is not our Bu- 

Tls tot, mt the htoft tribal, though not fo finefs here to enter into it, and feems to have Ut- 
much approved Way is ..this ; the Mainer thfows tie Foundation , on the affirmative Side : However 
all the Mflfcon the Kiln , cm on» dole Heap, in our Author lays, we may dun far venture to lay* 
the Middle of it; then lie -flwkes up iris Hair- whore one Inftance can be produced, of any pro-’ 
Cloth, which being lain down wppi very even, he babiUty of fuch an Effed from this Caufe, there 
cads the laid Heap abroad again round the Kiln, *nay many mote be brought; which can admit of 
dealing the Hair-Cloth all that Breadth where it no Doubt, where Conftitutions have been fpoil'd 
lay, or fomething wider, which Place he fweeps by Ale on the oontraty Extream ; for that ma- 
clean with a Broom, left any Corns flicking to ntfeflly fouls the Glands, fluffs the Veflds with 
ic, fhould be Fire-figged; then he fills tij> the Slime and vifcidity, makes the Body unweildy and 
faid fivept Place, with Malt call into a Round corpulent, and paves the Way for Cachexies, JauK- 
from the Sides, and taking it very even, leaves dice i AJHmns, and at Iaft incurable Drop fat 


The Urinary Paflagss. which likewife it is ima-t 
His Mak being dry d enough, mafi be remov- gin'dto clear, it will by Degrees' fill with Slough 
ed from the Kiln, had about a Foot thick, and and Matter of as bad Confequence as Gravel. 
rrod round three or four Times, beginning at the 2 . The flrength of thefe Liquors makes rhetn 
Out-lides, and the Perfonrauft wind him lelf round, of different Efficacies, as to any medicinal Re¬ 
fill he has trod up to the Middle of the Heap, gards ; die flronger they are, die more vilcid Parts 
and fo back to the Out-dkies again ; this they call they convey, into the Blood; and though the fpi- 
a Courfe , and in going two or three luch Courfes, rituous Parts make them imperceptible at fir ft ; yet 
the Malt, if well dry a, will be trod enough, that when they are evaporated or gone off, which ’will 
is, all the Come will be robbed off; then if the be in a tew Hours, the other will be fenlibly e- 
Malt is to be kept long, they throw it upon a Heap nough felt iivthe Head, Naufeoufnefs at die boo 
in the Dull ; but if they dehgn to fell ic within mach, and Latitude of Liftlednefs to' Motion : 
two or three Months after, they drris the Duft This thole ate -by much the belt Judges of, who 
from it by running it through a FanorFrie, hare experienced theExtreams of drinking of thefe 
that lb ic may take the Air better in the Heap Liquors and of Wines; for they find a Debauch 
and become more mellow. When malt is to be of Wine, much looner wote off, and they mb 
tiled, it is befl to have it ground ten or twelve more lively and brilk afterwards, than upon Qves>> 
Pays before it is brew’d. Tipling Malt-Liquors, whole vilcid Remains will 

MALT-LIQUORall potable Liquors made be long before they can be fliaken away : ■Theft 
with Malt as die principal Ingredient therein. Liquors therefore are much the more whoHbm for 
The making, drying, and grinding of Malt, brew- being fmall, that is, of fuch a Strength its 46 
ing,. 8 c. being to he met with under their proper carry feme finall Degree of Warmth into th tSto- 
Articles, We ihali not touch upon diem here ; vtnch ; but not fo as to prevent their being proper 
but consider Malt Liquors only as they conduce Diktters of our neoeflary Food. People of; ro buff 
to Health under the following Drvifions. i. Gonftitutions, who labour hard, mav difpenct with 


J only as they conduce YDikiters of our neoeflary Food. People of; ro buff 
following Drvifions, i. KlonAkutions, who labour hard, may difpenct with 


Hopp’d and onhopp’d Drinks, 2. Small or. ftrong, |realbnableQu»ntities of the ftrongeft Liquors, elpeci- 
q. Pale -or brown, and 4. New and old. j ally as their Food is frequently -poor and /lender 

1. The. dififerenaemade by Hops is bell difJenough; the Deficiencies of which this fopplles, 
cover’d from the Nature of Hops thenrielves .• and “their oorttinual Exercife and Strength of Body, 
Thefe are known to be a fubtil jjrafieful Bitter : digefts and breaks .the Vifcidities.of the Drink 
They therefore in their Ccntpafinoa with this Li- into convenient Noutilbment; though io Paribas 
oooc, xddfbmewhatcf an tdkdbu Nature, that is, aftodser Habit «nd Way of firing, thty wodll 
mrtades winch ate fiibtdj A&ve, -and rigid; The only prodtire Obfltdflions and ill Humcnws. ’• . > 
ramaus vilcid Parts of the Malt are by this q. Malt-Drinks- are diftingniih’d into fate 6t 


Means more 'divided widiprusalioed, if we may B* 4 vm, from the 'Male they are brew’d with > 
nfe the Term; and therefore not only more ea- that which-is fltndereft <fry’d, makes it deft tiflgg 
fy of XfiaeifiQn and Spaeiow in rise Body, but the Iriqubr in Brewing, and.therefore is called 
alfo whik in the Liquor; prevent it from run- Pale ; whereas‘that vftiich is highfr dry’d, 0 1 rOafP- 
fling into frch Cabdicms, is would make it ropy, ed as it Were an Goinparifon of the other, mudrek 
vapid, and four : But for want of this in tur-i it of a high -GcftouL and a Miriure of both, of 
hopp’d Da nhs, thatclaamySweetnefi which they; an Amber-, which Wameiikewife feveml of tfhdlft 
main after voarlh/g, foon turns them acid and) Liquors bear. The Pde Malthife certainly moft 
unfit for life ; which ri foaner or later in Fro- of -the Grain drift is therefore hiofl noutill^ 

S rtion to dhe Strength they receive from the ingj but for tfesd very Reaiort 1 it requires alfo a 
alt, and rbe Comnmaution it has snckxgoae by! ftrong Conftirtitian fufficiefidyjto . digerf it: Th6ft 
Fermentation. who drink muth of .it are generally fleak and firt 

It is much in the Opinion of fome, ithat Ale is in the Blookn of theit Yeats;' but if they-are not 
-more diuretiek than Beer 5 that is, aahopp’dhi- fuddenly out off by Faveis, aa -tb hf generally at«fj 
quor more than that irhicis ihas -Hops ill it. it diey fall very early into a diflemper d 'Old Age; 

and 
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and hardly fupport.the Barden of Life, with a It has moreover this particular Advantage, that 
Retinue of Difeafes. The Broton makes a Drink , it will not grind any of the Malt to Powder ; but 
much lefs vifcid, and fitter to pals through the will fqueeze or flat it only, according to the dif- 
feveral Strainers of the Body; but what is very tance you fet your Rollers; which is a great Ad- 
ftrong of it, may \ be ufed in Excels enough to vantage in Brewing your Drink, 
bring on the Inconveniences of the former, tho 
a lingle Debauch with it much more eafily wears 
off : How; far it may, be an ufefui Hint to thofe 
who find their Accounts only in the Profits-of 
Brewing, we do not pretend to judge ; but for 
the Health of the confumer, we may venture to 
allure him, that Pole Malt brew’d with hard Wa¬ 
ters, fuch as thofe of Springs and Wells is the 
beft ; becaufe the mineral Particles with which they 
are impregnated, will help to prevent the Cohelioiis 
of thofe drawn from the Grain, and the better 
enable, them to pals the proper Secretions; as the 
vifcid Partieles of the Grain will likewife defend j t j s m ade after this Manner. A is the Cafe 
them from doing the Mifchief which otherwile of the Mill, b c the End of two Iron Rollers, 
they might Occalion; but fofter Waters as Rain that are about four Inches Diameter, and which 
and River Waters, feem moft fuited to daw out may a all half, or ^,0 Foq C anc j 

the Subftance. of high dry’d Malts y which retain an half long, according as you would have it to 
many fiery Particles in their Contexture, and are turn’d by one or two Men ; thefe Rollers muft 




therefore belt loft in a fmooth Vehicle. 


be fet at fuch a Diftance from each other, as to 


t The Age of thefe Liquors is the laft Thing break a fingle Grain of Malt, fo much as you de- 
. e confidered, by which they become more or g re t0 have it done. There is a Hopper at D, 
Jefs wholfom; and this feems to do fomewhat the t h e Breadth of the Bottom of which inuft be juft 
fame as Hops ; for thofe Liquors which are Ion- half the Length of a Barley-Corn, and near as 
geft kept, are certainly lefs vifcid; Age by De- j on g as t he Rollers, that it may not feed them 
gree6 breaks the vifcid Parts, renders them final- too f a ft. At one End of the Roller £, mu ft a 
Jer, and makes them fitter for Secretion : But Winch be put with the Wheel at E, and another 
this is always to be determined by their Strength ; f m aller Wheel at F to be put under the Rollers, 
jbecaufe in Proportion to that, they will fooner [f y 0U turn it but with one Man; but if you do 
or later come to their full Perfe£tion, and like- ft with, two Men, you may have only two Win- 
fwife to their Decay; for when Ale or Beer is c ] ieSj one t0 eac h Roller, for one Man to turn a- 
jtept ’till its Particles are broke and comminuted g a ' m ft the other, only you muft obferve that one 
3 S far as they are capable, then it is always 0 f r h e Men muft not turn quite fb faft as the o- 
the beft; but beyond that it will be continually t her; becaufe it is apt to make the Mill feed too 
upon the jdeeay, until the finer Spirits quite make faft. 

their dcape, and the Remainder becomes vapid MAN; a Spirit and Body united together, in 
and four. By what therefore has been already laid, f uc h a Manner, that the Spirit depends feveral 
it will appear that the older Drinks are the moft Ways upon the Body, and the Body alfo upon the 
healthful, fb they be kept up to this Standard, and Spirit on divers Occafions. 


not beyond it. 


MANDRAKE, a Plant of which there are two 


MALT-LONG, or MALT-WORM ; a can- Sorts, tiz. the Male and Female : The Male 
kerous Sorance about the Hoof of a Horfe , has Leaves like the Fruit ; twice as big as that 
juft upon the Cronet, which will break out into 0 f the Female, and like the Sorb* Apple ; and theV 
Knobs and Branches, that will run with a (harp are Saffron colour’d, and have a good Smelly 
.waterifh Lye or Humour ; which will venom the though fomewhat ftrong : Its Roots are largd, 
whole Feet, that are Signs enough to know this black within and white . without, and have a thick 
Diftemper : To cure it, if in Snmmer*time^ take Bark. There are feveral Sorts of them in the Gar- 
Black Snails, and Burdock Roots; let them be> dens of Mont St. Angelo and Rome;-' The Fruit 
well beaten together, and lay them to, the Sore, is ripe in Auguft. r *• 


renewing the fame once in Four and Twenty 
Hours ; but if it befals a Horfe in the Win* 


Thefe Apples, as fame call them, are hot and 
moift, and therefore if you eat or fmdl to them* 


ter Seafo *, Take the Scrapings of a Pan or Cal- they will make you Sleep : The Bark of the 
dron, and put into it an Handful of the inner Rind Root cools and drys. Formerly i they boiled the 
of an Elder-Tree, and having beaten them well Root in fome Wine, until a Hurd was confum’d, 
together in a Mortar, lay them to the Sore and and took a Glafs of the Liquor to prevent the 
frenew the Application once a Day; or you may feeling of fome great Pain, as that of a Cauftick* 
take, the like Quantity of Garlick, Pepper, and or Member cut off. 

Honey ftamp’d together, and lay it on. The Female has black Leaves, and they are 

^ MALT-MILL.; a Mill ifor grinding of Malt, imaller than thofe of the Male.: But all that;has 
pf which there are feveral Sorts ; we lhall not been faid of Mandrakes ; that they be&r a hu- 
jpeddle with the Common . Ones, but obferve mane Shape, that they cannot be pluck’d out of 
a, Pfirticuljeir Sort here* which is judg’d to be of the Ground without endangering a Man’s Life, 
good Ufe for this Purpofe, and much more fub- and the like, are meer Fables. Mattbiolus in 
ftantial. and lafting :j than the other Mills, andcoo- his Comment upon Diofcorides , repeats at length 
fequently more Conducive to good Oeconomy ; be- f the Roguery of thofe who boafted they had them, 
caufe it is.not alfo often out of Order, and will! and fold.them for true Ones. All that has been 
grind a much greater Quantity-than the ordina- faid of* its Roots are Fables it is not fo cool- 
ty Hand-Mills. ing as the Fruit; but on. the contrary, it has the 

♦ • Vertue 
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Vertue to dry, loften, and diflolve all ^l^dncfi J with Bleeding, and in the mean Time the Horfe 
of the Liver, Spleen, Evil, and fuch like Swel- ' Way be either rid or wrought: See more Heme* 
langu though never fo hard and ftubbom. dies under Blood-Running Itch . 

MANGE, a Diflemper to which Black Cattle MANGE, a Diflemper as well as Tetters, 
are fubjeQ, that proceeds from over heated Blood, Ringworms and Scats, much incident to Does ; 
ifat throws it feu out, and produces thofe loath- but more particularly as to the firft, it is Faid 
lom Marks we fee upon the Skin; feme pro- there are four Sorts of Mange, viz. die Red 
pofe to cure this Diflemper by cutting oat the Mange, which caufes the Dogs Legs to (well ; 
Root or Owe, and bleeding the Bealt in the the Scaly Manse, which grows in Patches as broad 
Neck-Vein, and then giving him a Glifler wilh as a Man's Hand, and takes away the Skin where 
coding Herbs, they afterwards give him a Pint it comes ; the Common Mange, and the Black 
of Cows-Milk, an Ounce of Tartar, and a Quar- Mange, which lies under the Skin and caufes die 
ter of a Pound of Honey all mix’d together, Which Hair to fhed ; and of all thefe, the Red Mange 
they make him /wallow ; They let him feed up is the’ hardeft to be cur’d, 
on in Summer-time, and moillned Hay in ^his Difeafe is occafion’d by a Dog’s Foun- 

W\nUr, and Bran a little wetted twice a Day : thing or Over-heating in the Winter, and.by t*- 
When you have done this for a few Days, rub kii« Cold by fwimnung over Rivers, whfcn hot; 
him with the following Ointment: anaalfoby lying In cola and moiftPlaces before 

Take about a pound of Lard, mix it with a he is well dryer. 

Pint of Oyl of Olive, two Ounces of Live Sul- For a Cure give him a Purge thus prepar’d, 
phur, as much Myrrh, and half an Ounce of take ah Ounce and an Half of Cajfa Fijmaris, 
white Allom, braife or pound the whole together well cleanfed, two Drams and an Half of Staves* 
in a Pint of good Vinegat, and rubbing the Bo- Acre in Powder ; the like Quantity of Scammony, 
dy of the Beaft therewith it will cure nun. prepared in Wmre-wine-vinegar, and four Oun* 

- MANGE$ a moft infectious and filthy Difeafe ces of Oyl of Olives; temper thofe together, and 
in a Horfe , which will make him rub and ferub warm them a little over the Fire, and give it 
again/! every Thing he can lean upon, and if the Dog towards Night, not fullering him to eat 
Ms fellow Creatures that are in Company with any Thing ’till towards Morning: Then let him 
him at Home or Abroad, be not remov’d, they Blood in a Vein that is between the Hougb* 
are fulled to. catch it from him. It Is known by firing and the Bone of the Leg, and within two 
the fiaring of the Hair, and peeling away from Days after anoint him with die following Oint , 
the Skin in many Places, upon which a Scurff ment. 

will arife. It comes fometimes by Over-heats and Take three Pounds of Nut Oyl, aft Ounce and 
Odds, hard Riding, or Labour, whereby the Blood an Half of Oyl of Cade^ two Pounds of Oyl of 
comes to be corrupted, and at other Times by Worms, three Pounds of Honey, and one Pound 
Feeding upon unwholfom Food. and an Half of Vinegar; boil all'thefe together 

To curt this Diflemper there is a certain red 'till half is confum’d, then put to it of Rofin, 
and three corner'd Seed, called Staves-Acre, Pitch, or Tan of each two- rounds and ani Half* 
which mows in Hedges, and ferves commonly to and half .a round of Wax unwrought ; mek 
deftroy lice in Birds, or Oxen; beat two Hand- them together, and then put-thereto a Pound and * 
fills of this Seed, and infufe it in a Quart of an Half of Brimfione, two Pounds bf Copperas 
firong Vinegar and hot Afhes, wafh the Man- well dry’d, and twelve Ounces of Verdigreafe ; 
gy Parts with this liquor, and it will be cur’d in fiit thofe until cold. 

twice bathing. This Medicine will kill and heal all Manner 

Take a large Handful of Loufe-wort or Bafiard of Mange and Itch, be it never fb firong • but 
Hellebore, and rub the maney Parts once or twice before tne Dog be anointed therewith, wafh and 
at moft, left by repeating the Application too of- rub him with Water and Salt to cleanfe his Skin, 
ten, the Place Ihould be ulcerated: This Plant in then bring him to a good Fire and tye him 
die Summer Seafon grows at the Side of Hollow there that he may iweat: Let his Diet be Warns 
Ways in mountainous Places: Its Leaves are long Broth, iq which put fame Brimfione to warm him 
and notch'd, and the Country People make ufe of within, and this Method taken for about a Week 
it to deftroy Lice that trouble their Cattle. will cure him. 

Others cute green Copperas, and burnt Allom, . The Common Mange often Times is occafion’d 
of each two Ounces, of Arfe-Smart, two Hand- by Rea/on of the Dog’s wanting fair Water to 
'fills, and boiling them in two Quarts of V inegar drink, as alfo for not keeping their Kennels dean: 
to die Confumption of* the one Halfj rub the This Mange is eafily cur’d by a Decodion of 
Horit’i mangy Parts with a Wi/p, before they thefe Following Herbs j take two Handfuls of wild 
walh them therewith, and it will certainly do in Crefles, as much of Elecampane, of die Leaves oc 
twice ufing. Roots of wild Sorrel, and the Roots of Frodils 

Some times the Skin and Hair peel ofF, and two Pounds, put all thefe into Vinegar and Lye, 
the mangy Part remains bare and red, denoting and let them boil well; then having drained the 
an Excels bf Heat, for which take four Ounces Decofiion, put therein two Pounds of Grey Soap j 
of Scorrice of Liver of Antimony, beat them to which being diflohr’d and lukewarm, bathe the 
Powder and boil them . in two Quarts bf firong Dog therewith in the infeded Places, and in a- 
Vinegar, with which rub the raw Part every Day bout a Week he will be recover’d. 

‘till the Hair comes: The frequent Repetition of To cure this Diflemper you may likewife take 
this Remedy, infallibly cures the Univerial Mange ; two Ounces of the flrongeft Gun-Powder, and mir 
If at the dune Time the Horie’s Body be cooled it with very firong Whit®.wine-vinegar, until jt 
With repeated Dofes of Liver of Antimony in becomes like a thick Salve, and with it anoint 
aaoafined Bran; or inftead of that with Chryflal the Places infe&ed until they bleed, and ic is * 
Mineral, or Sal-Prunella. It is to be obferved, certain Cure, 
that the Cure of this Difieftiper be always begun 
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.Some >vUI tju^w L]ieIr T)ogs into a Tan Pit, tpl 
that, is 4iot fo good,, feeing it endangers their Eyp- 
fight." , ■ . • 

... Butv more particularly for this ugly Diftempei 
in o a\0/^/V/, the following Brefcriptron i$ good 
'take .a , Pound of. Bar row-flick, common, Qyl threi 
-^Ounces, Salt well beaten to Powder, Afhes we 
.fifted and feared, of each two Ounces.: all whic 


Therefore you 'may lately give if "young Children 
^o the Quantity of half an Ounce 'diffolved in feme 
Chicken Broth, or DecodUon of 'Barley • ^nd 
tboftthat are fomewhat older may''take.frqjp ( 5 ne 
i Ounce to .three of it. |t is very*'good .$ie 
Difiempers of the Lungs and Breaft; ; ' ^ ^ 

The Manna which is fomewhat unftuousj is pre¬ 
ferable for its purgatiye Virtue to that which. is 


into,a Kettle or Earthen Pot t ; ,ajud wheh .fold by Merchants in fine and„long ^Sticks, 

. .11 na.nir.* maiiw. 1 f na n f! 1! "a.. . 


they ato. well incofporajted, anoint yQur Dqg fhef« jf hick as a Finger, light, neat, white, aud foroe- 
witn every .Pay, either againft the Sunpr Fire);' times of a purple Colour ; the Reafod Why the Or- 
iHpd ,walh liim all over with a ftrong Lye, dbiary Manna purges better than the other, yhich 

bring'to lift his Kennel and Litter often. ? 4s finer* is becaufc it .being more unJliioys apd 

But if it T>e Found he is not much troubled. vifeous, it has a Difpofitioii to dwell linger in,die 
w$bfthis Difteraper, make Bread with/wheatei Bowels, there to produce its Ene# f; “ 

JBran and Agrimony, beating them well in a Mort Manna being put alone in fcnje "VcfTcl upon 
tar, apd making it, into a P^fte or pough, bake 'the Fire, becomes liquid and inflamable; like*Ho- 
it ’iji; an Oven, and .give him po other Bread but ney' aud Sugar, it does riot'mek in the re&ifVd 
It for awhile, letting him eat thereof as long ai .Spirit of Wine j but-this Meuflijuum diftplyes lome 
he wij]. : . • * i | I 0% Part of it, without charging jt fdf yvitji wy 

r JF -the 1 Spaniel's Hair comes off, as it often does,! apparent Tin&ure ; it diflolves almoft as,eafily as 

uVT* 1 u _ • ‘ _ T. : „ C._• r* _ i • • r<* i ^ .» 


he wij]. : . • * i | I °dy Part of it, without charging jt fdf-yvitji wy 

r ^If-the' Spaniel's ttair comes off, as it offen does, apparent Tinjure ; it diflolves ajmep as,eafily 
*theh bathe them in the Water of Lupines or Sugar in watry Liquors, and if ft finds there too 


J^jg, and anoint them with ftale Barrows-Lard. » little of Liquor to extend, it condenfatqs pr <di- 
*Jf tnefe Medicines will not do, then life this Aalizes in Bits, much like ip Figure -fo Sugar 
Which is 'flronger • Take two Quart? qf ftrong Candy ; but-they r are not fo hard and Jrapfpa- 
jWhife-whie-vmegar, fix ..Ounces of commoivOyli rent. , - ^ f ,* 

.three Ounces of Brixnflone, fix Ounces of Soot, _ Manna may be rendred vinous by diflblvjng^ic 
^aiid two Handfuls pf beaten Salt ; boil all thef 4 Tin Water, and letting tjie fame ferment afipr 
Jtbgeier iii me A^negar, aiKi bathe the Dog there- the following Method: Let two" PoqhdsWf . pure 
( vyith^ as ietore clireded. ] Manna be dilfolved in eight founds of clear 

" MANILA \ a Dew that falls from Heaven, fori River Water, firain the Diffolution, and about 
med of the Wpotlrs and Exhalations of the Earth, 1 a third Part of it being evaporated in a Stone 
'attra&ed aqd digeftedby the Heat of the Sun Li Bottle, pour, the remabjing IJquors into Bottles, 
a temperate Air, and when it is thickned and con-j and after having flopt them with .a fingle Papqr, 
Wealed by the Cold pf the Night* it falls uporf ex pole them to the Sun, or the Heat of a Chim- 

•X. « _■ _ *y r ‘ _£* __ j ! —T. o - .c - ...lj t .« 




he A^negar, and bathe the Dog there¬ 
fore dlreded. j 

■; a Dew that falls from Heaven, for* 


med of the Va*potirs and Exhalations of the Earth, a third Part of it being evaporated hi a Stone 
'attra&ed aqd digeftedby the Heat of the Sun in Bottle, pour, the remahmig Liquors into Bottles, 
a temperate Air, and when it is thickned and con-j and after having flopt diem with .a fingle Papqr, 
Wealed by the Cold pf the Night* it falls uporf expofe them to the Sun, or the Heat oFa Cfiim- 
tne Branches aqd fLfaves of Trees, and even up- ney, for the Space of fix Months, whereby the 
on the Stones . and the Earth : Some call it the Liquor will become vinous, ana thi$ Whie * of 
‘Sweat ; of Heaven, the Spittle of the Stars, Air, Manna will be like that of vinous '' Hydrom^I, 
THq^Wj or Dew, ' v ■ but leis ftrong, and agreeable to the Taijel 

T' Wjleverthsleis, it ^5 more probable that Manm It gently purges Serofities ; the Dofe is from 
comes from a Juiqe r that iweats from the Bran- three , to. fix Ounces ; if this > Manna .Wine be 
ches arid Leaves of Alh-Trees and which thick 4 diftill’d in a .Balneum Maria or VaPcris; there 
en's in the Air ; for befides that which they call will be drawn from it a fpirituous\Liquor like 


the firft Sort, and which is got in June and 
there is . alio another which is got by Inci-j 
jiQns rtiade Li .Auguft and September, and bear! 
the Name } o£ , the feepnd Sort; it thickens like 
.the other..' I 

There are'Lideed two Sorts, viz. the congeali 
ed Manna of wliich we have ipoken, and the Lii 


Brandy ; and by RedUfication after'the ordinary 
Manner, .ail inflamable Spirit,! like that of the 
Spirit of Wine, but it will retain the Smell pf 
Manna; this Spirit will have the iaist^ Vprtue as 
th# of the Spirit of Wine. 

MANNA-GRASS; a Plant, whole‘Leavesand 
Root are like tjiofe of Dogs-Grals, with five or 


quid, which the Arab* and Turks call 'terinaiin i fix Pcdnts and a Number of Spikes at the Top, 
They gather it 011 Mount Sinai , aad cany itj which they put into the Nofe to piajke it bleed: 
fii earthen; Pots to be fold at Grand Cairo . 1 The Seed is white like that of Rice^,,andfinaller 


Manna is brqught to us from Daupbine , Color] than that , of Millet or Panick ; Tit ‘§xf>W* 'vith 
brio and Syria ; this laftcaH’d in Latin, Syriac a'' a Hulk like Barley which they take ayay when 
(3 Orient alts, is cfleem’d to be the beft; but as! they pound it. This Plant is low’d and qidtiva- 
it is rare in thefe Countries, that of Calabria isj ted in Germany like other Pulfe. 
commonly uled, called in Latin Calabrina : You The Seed has the fame Property .as Rice, ba- 
muff choofe that which is clean, frelh, white, or ing fomewhat aftruigent, they call it' Manna in 
a little yellowiffi and concealed in the form pf Germany, and they eac it as they do Rice; but 
Maffick Grains * .that which is quite red or dark it yields not inuch Nouriflunent: If it. he boile^l 
Brown is abfqlutely to be rejefted, as being too in fat Broth, it cures Hardnefles. > ’ , 
old and fiiper^jupuated: Manna participates of the MANSION-HOUSE ip . the Country : Sep 


Nature of Sugr t or Honey, eahjy running ir 
a watery Liquor : It is or a fweer Talte li 


into I Building. 


MANTLE, a Term in Heraldry, Being that 
Syrop or Hoqcy^ and has a feeble and Lifipid Appearance of the Foldings of Cloth * Flouafhhig 
Odour/ .. or Drapery, that is, in any Atchicvement' dra\yi^ 

* It xpuft be gather’d in Pieces lomewhat long, about a Coat of Arms. "Tis fuppofed to havp 
great or final!, purely dry, light, alirtle greafy, or (been formerly the Reprefentation of a .Mantle of 

.... r._1 '1. _ _ in 1 . * i_r _ x m I _ 1 • ni_^ • i r •: 


great or final!, purely dry, light, alirtle greafy, or (been formerly the Reprefentation of a .Mantle of 
un£tqous, fomewhat hollow and flaky within: Man- !State in Blazon ; it is always fyid to be doubled, 
na is moderately hot and inoift, and gentjy pur- fhat is, lined throughout with pjne ot th^ Fur^ 


ges Choier and without any Inconvemency, and us Ermin, Bean } Vmy, See. 
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MAP* a Delcription of the Earth, or fome par -1 
ticular Part thereof, projected upon a plain Super -1 
ficies; delcribing the Form cf Countries, Rivers, \ 
Scituation of Cities, Hills, Woods, and othel . 
Remarks. • 

* MANURES ; a general Term in Agriculture , 

, 1 . including ali thole Subftances which contribute to 

. the fertilizing of Land ; fuch as Chalky Lifne> 

\ Afarltry Fuller s-ILarthy Clay , Sandy Earth s, Sea- 

Sandy Cow and Ox Dungy Sheeps Dungy Hogs 
. Dungy Uriney Human Ordure y the Dung or Fowls\ 

j all winch yon may meet with under their relpe&ive 

, 'Heads, as you will allb AJheSy Sooty Sec . in like 

Manner, Uool-NippinSy and Tarrd Hempen 
' Slopes cut fmall and untwifted are beneficial for 

* Land, lb are Fags laid upon chalky binding Lands, 

j M cerrain Author lays, many Loads of them are 

hatched frpm London to Dunftabley which is thir- 
c vy Miles, for this Purpofe, and that they coft a- 

^ tx^uc Four Pence per Buihel at London : They 

a drop them very fmall and fow them juft after the 

lowing of the Corn, allowing Four Sacks to an 
Acre, each Sack containing Six Bulhels. 

AU Sorts of Hair of Beafts, being thinly fpread, 
or (own and fufiered to putrify, make a very great 
lncreafe on Corn-Lands ; and all Shavings of 
HornSy Hoofs of Cattle , Bloody Garbidge y See. 
are a good Manure for Lai id: So is Malt-Duji 
an enricher of Barren Land, and a great Impro¬ 
ver of Barley, which they low in fome Pl^es by 
Hand as they do the Seed ; and after the lowing 
of it allow forty Bulhels of jt to an Acre, but 
it Lifts but one Crop. Some commend Dyers- 
Dung as a Manure, is very good for all Sorts 
of .Lands, two Loads being lutilcieut for an 
Acre. 

1 All Sorts of Fern y Stravj, StubbleyRufhesy Leaves 

9 ot TteeSy or any Manner ot Vegetables whatloever, 

call into the Dung-Yard, beiore they are near 
3 feeding, elfe they are apt to breed Weeds in the 

\ Dung, are of great Advantage to increafe tl# 

' "Bulk of your Manure. 

: Barks of Trees have a very rich Salt in them, 

[ efpecially that of the Oaky and fo has rotten Saw- 

i. ► Dujiy or any other rotten Wood; wliicli mixed j 

\ t with Earth, will make Land light, ejirich it very 

5 ; much, and even alter and change the very Nature 

■ of it, by turning it into a rich black Mould. 

‘ 1 hey uliially dig in the Coal-Mines a Kind 

of blue or black Clay y that lies near the Coal com- 
’ 1 monly call'd l/rrj, and is, as it were, an unripe 

Coal, which is very proper for hot Lands, efpe- 
1 : daily for Pafture Grounds : We need not Men- 

1 tion the Advantages of Salt Springs and Sea Wa- 

1 ter, where they are to be had for the Improve¬ 

ment of Lands ; we may add that any Sort of 
Stone, as Free-Stone , Lime-Stoney &c. if broken 
faall, and laid on cold Lands, muft be of Ad¬ 
vantage to them ; In fine y whatfoever is apt to 
rot and confume in any competent Time, or that 
is either laic, un&uous, or fatty, is good for die 
Improvement of Land: See Dung-meers . 

MAPLE, in Latin Acer ; a Tree defcribed 
by M. Chomely to be reckon'd amongft Foreft 
Trees, and delightful to behold, though a little 
crooked; its Bark is rugged, and of a dark White, 
or dark red Colour; the Wood is very hard, and full 
of V eins ; die Leaves are large, and like enough 
to thofe ot die \ ine, but a little more pointed, 
ot a green Colour, tending to brown on the up¬ 
per and whitilh cn die lower Side, and indent¬ 
ed into five Parts, die Flowers .grow Rofc-wife, 


are of an herby Colour and ftand. Clufter-wife : 
Tlie Fruit fucceeds the Flowers in die Minuet 
of Garlick, and % contain Seed which is oval or 
almoft round. 

This being but a Defcription oF the Maple in 
general, our moft Judicious and Experienced F m 
glijh Authors,. lay there are many Kinds of ,ir • 
that the Ancients. elleem’d it equal to the ri! 
trail, efpecially that called the French Maple, and 
the Peacocks-rail Maple ; and that it would be a 
laudable Attempt, if fome would inquire out and 
try rhe planting of foreign Sorts amongft us, 
fuch as that of Virginia and the German Acer. 

Some lay, they can find no great Diffe- 
rence m chafe which grow in England - 
that thole we keep to Hired up to run to Standards 
have a fine clear Grain, and that thofe that are 
polarded, grow the moft knotty and full of Burrs •• 
it being a Tree very fubjedl to put Out-fide 
Brandies, winch fills it .with Knots ;. but that it 
is prejudicial to let it grow Tall, where there 
are any Wood or Trees under it, becaufe of a 
clammy Dew that flicks to the Leaves; which 
when walhed off with the Rain glews up the' 
End of what Trees or Buihes grow underneath, 
and lo kills them. , ~ * 

It is produced, and does produce it felf, by the 
Seed, Layers, and from die Roots of old T rees, 
like the Elm and by Suckers, which occasions 
their being fo plentiful; the Seeds will lye like 
the Alh till next Year after they are Tow'd be¬ 
fore they come up, and therefore they may- be 
order'd the fame Way. 

T hey may be tranlplanted almoft of any Sfze 
and may eafily be remov’d, in-that they do not 
run down with Tap-Roots fo much as many o- 
ther -frees do, and the bell Time, to remove 
them is in 0 Sober or February ; they mofllw 
affe£l a found and dry Mould, efpecially Banka 
in which their Roots delight to run, and defire 
rather to grow on Hills than Bottoms, tho’diew 
fcarcely refufe any Sort ot Soil. 

The Timber is very ufehil for the Turner foe 
Dilhes, Cups, Trays, Trenchers, &c. when it is 
clean and without Knots it makes excellent Board 
and for its Lightncfc is ofceiL imploy’d by the 
Mufical-Inftrument-Maker, by the Name of Aier • 
but that which is fulleft of Knots and Burs is of 
greateft V alue, being much priz’d by the Cabinet- 
Maker. It is of no Ufe in Phyfick. 

Pliny, according as we take it from Mr. Eve- 
ly v, fays of the Maple, that for die Elegancy 
and Finenels of the Wood, it is next to the 
Cedar j that the white, called the French Maple, 
is very beautiful, Specially diat which grows on 
the other Side the Po beyond the Alps ; that 
the other have a curl’d Grain fo curioufly macu¬ 
lated, that becaule of the near Refemblance, it was 
ufuaily called the Peacocks-Tail ; he commends 
that of Ifiria efpecialljr, which grows upon the 
Mountains ; the Knobs of the Tree were made 
ufe of for finall Table-Books, and to wainfeot 
Bed-Tellers with. 

The Brufcum is of a blackifh Kind, of which 
they made Tables of that Value, that Cicero’s 
coll loooo Sellerces, that King 7 uba’s was fold 
for nooo ; that that of the Mauritanian Pto - 
lomy was much Richer, containing four Foot 
and an Half diameter, three Inches thick, which 
• jt is laid, was fold for its Weight in Gold , 
that thele Tables were of that Value, that when 
K k k k 2 .the 
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ufciTD upbraid'their Wives for their 
Expenfivenefs ip Pearl, 8 r. they were wont to 
retort ,r bpon them' for their Tables: 

The curious Undulations are fuppofed to pro- 
dee^'from the afeending an^ defeending of‘the 
Moiiture and Rain through the Pores. 

MARACpC, ufiially term’d the PaJKon-Flovi- 
a'Plant increafcd by Suckefs Tiaturalljr coniilig 
from iff'add if therRoot; be preferv’d from the 
Extremity of Ftoff, it wiH -flower the better it 
fhobld ! elfe be 1 planted agairrft a South Wall : 
They 11 flower itijnguft. Snails a$ naturally af- 
fe£l iflris~ * Plant * as. they do .the 'Fruir of the 
Neftarine-Tree, and as Cats do Alarum Syria- 
eun% " ahd therefore Card muft be/takci* to' dc- 
ftnd : thent. * ‘ Z 'A- - 

-MARCH; the third Month in-the Year, con¬ 
taining one and thirty Day*; the Sun about the 
itfnth Day enters into the. Celeftial Sigt v Aries* 
Now the Spring begins, and the Day and Night 
are of an equal Length, and this we call the Ver - 
itah Equinox. 

i In the Beginning of this Month it is high 
Timd.to put an EiVi to the Plantation of Fruit- 
Thee* in your Fruit-Garden , for this Year ; and 
to fill, up all remaining Vacancies ; as alfo, to 
fimlh the pruning of Peacfees, Apricocks and Nec¬ 
tarines ; that the Swelling be hot rubbed off in 
the Performance, if longer delay’d. 

*- Now all that are curious, and would encou¬ 
rage -the kind Efforts of vegetable Nature, will 
fee willing to put fome occalional Shelter over 
fome of the earlieft Bloffoms, tofecure ’em from the 
cold Ftofts, and perpendicular'Dews ; of which 
a- curious Author - has given us an Experiment, on 
a- white Magdalen Peach, -not above a Foot 
high, which "hapned to have two or three Blofe 
ferns upon it; he placed a Piece of Glafs over 
one of them, about four Inches long, and two In¬ 
ches wide, and it had the defired Effe£t; for tho’ 
the reft fell oft, yet this /*/, and produced a 
Peach near a third Part bigger than the ordinary 
Size, and earlier ripe, and he has had much 
the lame Succefe with other Shelters ; and he is 
pleated- to add here, that the Advantage a tender 
Fruit Tree receives from a Wall built with hori¬ 
zontal ; Shelters, is very conliderable, not only 
in the Spring , but even in Winter , by having 
its-tender Fruit-bearing Branches defended from 
the extream * Colds, which are otherwile ofcgn cut 
off and deftroyed in a fevere Winter . 

This is a fealbnable Time to remove and plant 
all Winter Greens, Hollies, Yews, Philareas, @r. 
which alfo are much Beauty to a Fruit-Garden , 
Specially in the Winter . 

The Author of the Retir'd Gardiner feys, we 
•muft now plant all Sorts of Trees, as Pear-Trees, 
Apple-Trees, Peach-Trees, Apricock and Plum- 
Trees* that are to be planted in moift Ground, 
and that this alfo is the Seafon of Slit-grafting. 

Ail thofe that are curious and dexterous in 
grafting will at this Time begin to bufy them- 
felves among their Apple and Cherry-Trees : 
The firft take beft on Crab-Stocks in the Cleft 
this Month* and the laft on Black Cherry, which 
indeed is the only proper Stock. 

- But becaule Inoculation is lb much a more cu¬ 
rious, cleanly and pleafent Operation; It is a 
Gentlemans Advice to Gentlemen, &c. to ftock 
jtheir Nurferies for the moft Part with Fruit, that 
Way, and leave what muft be done by grafting 
to more mechanical Hands. 


'I he Cclds being new pretty well over, to- 
I- wards the latter End cf the Month Fig-Trees 
" ought to be examin d, and what great Wood 
| can be fpar’d, is to be cut entirely cur clofe to 
fthe Stem ; the thickeft Shoots of the laft Year 
ene rally bear the Fruit, therefore thefe are to 
6 prelerv’d, but not lhortncd ; becaule the Fruit 
is near the Extremity. Ill this Month, according 
to the Retir'd Gardiner\ you feparate the Fig- 
Tree Suckers that are laid in open Grodnd, to 
put them into Cafes, and afterwards into Hot- 
Beds : Seme Men fay, they had fome times 
try’d what the Succefs would be of putting a Drop 
or t wo cf fweet Oyl on the Young Fruit in 
May repeated ; and found that it help'd to dilate 
the outward Coat, and confequently m&de the Figs 
iare er and forwarder. 4 1 l * 

, Now the Heads of thole Stocks which were ino¬ 
culated the laft Summer , are to be cut oft two Ijv- 
ches above the End flopewife, beginning jour Slope 
oppofite to the Bud : And it is allb tb be remem- 
bred, that fuch dead Wood, call'd by* fome the 
Cock-Spur, is to be cut clean off the following 
Year in Alarcb , that the Stock arid Cyon may 
the better incorporate, and the Wound heal over ; 
this Cock-Spur lhould now alfo be carefully remor 
ved with a lharp Knife from all the Branches of 
Trees, if it has not been done before. 

1'hofe Gardiners who have moft Judgment 
this YVay, commonly choofe this Month to make 
thole Gaps and Incifbns on Pears and Plums, 
which on free and vigorous Stocks have other- 
wife proved fo ungovernable, chiefly to be pra&i- 
led on the larger Wood; and they make no Di£ 

*ficulty of carrying the Wound beyond the Pith 
conliderably ; not only to hinder the free Afeent 
of the Sap by the Bark, but alfo to hinder any 
Afeent thro’ the Pith, which in the Cafe of the 
Pear-Tree will happen ; with the feme View of 
checking die Sap, in order to make a Pear-Tree 
Ftolifick, they fome Times confine the Pallage of 
the Sap to the Pith only, in fome of the leifer 
and -moft perpendicular Branches, by cutting die 
Bark for about two Inches round, and taking it 
entirely away to the Wood : Thefe Branches 
will continue for feverai Years to bear Fruir, 
and when they dye at laft, there are always in 
a Pear-Tree fufficient Numbers cf others to fuc- 
ceed them ; efpecially in the Middle cf the Tfee, 
which ought to undergo the feme difcipline too, 
if they are proud and ungovernable, 

It is now not at all too late to cut off the 
Heads of new planted Trees againft a Wall, to 
reduce them with a Heady Hand, to three ot 
four Buds ; the Ecginnirig of die Month is allb 
a proper Time, to prune liich Peaches, Plums, 
Pears and Cherries, as have had one Year’s Growth, 
which is to be done with much Difcretion and 
Regard to the V igour or Weaknefs of the Tree : 
For fome are apt to leave too many Branches, 
more than the Root can well fupport; others cut 
off' aft, to give, as they fey, new Vigour $ thefe 
may eafily become Errors in the two Extreams, 
it Judgment and Diferetion do not go along 
with the Knife; but if -the Summer Pruning be 
managed as it ought, there will not be much dan¬ 
ger of Erring. 

You may yet cut Quick-Sets, and cover fuch 
Tree Roots as you laid bare in the Autumn . 

It is profitable now alfo to top your Role-trees, 
which always bear on the frelh Sprouts of the 
feme Spring , a little with your Knife near *a 

Leaf 
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Leaf Bud, and to prime off the dead and wither’d 
Branches, keeping them lower than the Cuftom 
is, and to a Angle Stem : Cut away the Bran¬ 
ches of the monthly 'Role Tree clofe, after the 
firft bearing. 

As for the Fruits in Prime or yet laning ; the 
Apples are the Golden Doucet, Pepins, Reineting, 
Lones, Permain, Winter Permain, Winter Bohcre- 
tien, John Apple, &c. and the Pears are the lat¬ 
ter Boner eticii, and double Blollbm Pear. 

Stake up carefully all new planted .Trees, to 
defend them from the Violence of the Winds; 
which now reign : Yon may yet plant Timber 
Trees of dll Sorts, watering‘them as foori, a;} they 
ire planted. , ,' , , ,' 

At Mid-Murcb dtefs up with a little _ frelh.- 
Manure, and firing your Straivberry Beds, clipping 
away all' their Runners .’till they blofforrt ; ana 
Note, that you can hardly over-water yoOr Straw¬ 
berry Bed m i dry Seafbh ; and yct^'fate; Mr.'' 
Evelyn, better not water at all that! K)d f fpa-' 

* flant out feme ColTiffower Plants to. fiicceed 
ihofe planned in APtuaA-i 

• Towards the- Middle pneover yoi/r’ATparagUs, 

fnreaJiilg and loofhing tjie Mould afbour them 
for their indie ea/y, perterrating, fljuriimW ttlejj 
Bed thinly'With a little K yoti j 

flrefs them now, the Btids early in ApVil WiH be- 
gin to appear above Ground ; and therefore to 
delay this Work to the 'End of March i many 
Buds muft theri neccffarily be broken off. . you 
may now‘alfb traufVlant Af^aragus Roots to make j 

To make new Plantations of Afpa'rdgus lili the; 
natural Ground ; firft, trench the Earth,; amj by! 
i good Coat dr Dung at the Bottom of' the, 
Trench ; aiid when the' Whole Piece is thus pre¬ 
pared and levelled, Begin vout Plantations, allow¬ 
ing ten inched difhmce ffetween your Afpattgus 
Plants, and four Lines of Plants in ea'cll Bed, 
leaving two Feet between the Beds Por the Alleys, 
and then low the whole with Onions.' 

Sow Ycuug Sailers in tome warm Place, ad¬ 
ding to the fm.lll Herbs of February, Spinagc, 
Rape, and Sorrel. - .{ * 

Sow Cabbages and Savoys for a Winter Crop, 
land fome Sellery for early blanching Sow alfo 
fame Collifiowers On a dedi'ning Bed. 

Sow Chardones to tranfplant the next Month. 

. Now drefs the Artichokes, leaving only three 
or four Suckers on each flrqng Root, flipping oft 
the reft for tranfplanting, and making good the 
Defects in the old Plantation. 

Refrelh the CucUmbet ’and Melon Beds with 
hot Dung, and fow now for a full Crop. 

Tranfplant Lettice for Cabbaging and to ftariQ 
for Seed. 

If you have any Borders ter be edged with fine 
Herbs ; you muft not fail:to plant them,at the 
End of this Month, or in the Beginning of A- 
fril at fartheft. 

Sow Leeks, Beets, Chervil, Spinage, Femiel, 
Dill, Burrtet, and Sortel. 

Sow Endive very thin, for it will otherwife 
run into Seed. 

Divide the Roots of Tarragon, and tranfplant 
the Slips about eight Inches apart. 

Make young Plantations of Chives. 

Towards the End, you muft fow upon the hot 
Beds fome Purflane, Nafturfium, and French and 
African Marigolds. 
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Diligence muft be ufed in this Month in deftroy T 
ing Weeds, before they run to Seed ; for Should 
their Seeds once ftied in the Garden, it is more 
than’ a Summers Work to get them out. 

- This Month affords us very little Variety o£ 
Herbs for rhe TaHfc Sort!* the ,Kitchin-Gardkn<: 
for now the Winter Stores' are ahnoft , fpent. ind 
the Roots which have hitherto ^beeit ufefol, are 
bird and ftririgy •' and* befides art* Underftanding 
Gardener muft at this Seafon* new fow the Seeds 
of the Scutch Fir a Plan? much negle&ed ui 
England, but of adinitable Ufc and quick Growth: 
they will thrive, beft irt a* faiidy Soil, fbmewhac 
Tver, ’fuch ’ as are moft 6 f our Hearhs in England* 
The * Roots* run near the Surface," therefore they 
will not bear planting deep : It is true, that 
they will grow in a ftiff Soil but whoever' has 
ften thciii both in the * one and the other Sort, 
will allow.that tho fifft'Ground is at leaft ,oiie 
third^intre thart the Advantage 1 in the Growth of 
the ( Tiee' thin the : other; 

We prfDceed .nejet to the Work to be done , this 
Mbuth id the Kitehin-Garden; and here it is to be 
obferved,' that- Mdtqh is generally attended With 
Whine* '‘Rolls in the Nigntsj hidden Storms' <if 
Hail and Rain, and the Winds from the Eaft and 
North J Ecift are hurtful J to ydur J Blofloftik ; f the 
Showers which fall at this Seafon, wound and bn iVfe 
fiidl tfcndef Plants as ftand abroad * lo thar a uar- 
dintcr muft now be very watchful td defend aiiA 
fhelter ; hi^ Trees and Plaiit^ from "the Injuries of 
the Weather : The Sun has now a great Poweir 
over Phiits, when it is not interrupted by StornisA 
and J tbb piercing Winds concurring wfyli the 
GleaftiS,' which are now frecjirent, tuorcH and rivel 
the tender. Shoots of fuch Plants 1 as uOw bfeghrti 

i.'j.L ’ l,/i ir • -K_ .tic ■__iL ;; l Alt 


Tprout, tinldfs they be carefully : guhdecfc A All 
young planted Herbs or Trees fliobld Be diligently 
tvatcr ’4 though tve ttiaV Imyejman^ birifK 
at "this Time, for tfeyreacji nqt deep itr tl?e 
Ground j and it muft be .dbieiVd, that what evef 
is'' now' vl&Wr’d,' liioft 'be irt the ’.Moriibig ; . or 
elfe the‘Crofts coming 't 6 o'fudderily on thte nevy 
water’d Plants, would c|hill theit Roots. . 

If any* of the Wotki Which lhouldltive been donfe 
in the former Months have been omitted ; they 
muft not be 1 deferrU any longer : 1 For ' by the 
End of this Month the" Garden ought to be comr 
pleatly cropp’d. .. . . ’V 

Continue td firif ^adiflj, and Sfleda, Imperil 
al and Cabbage Tetrice, among alf the Crops 
you put in the Ground'j for they tyill come, td 
Perfe£tf on, and be gathered before the other Roots 

and Herbs covet th<^ Ground. . 

So Stotzonera,'; Salcify, apd Slip Skirreti 
of the laft Year, leavhig only the tender Fibrfes^ 
arfd flot any of ( the greater Roots/abouc the 
Plant. , / 

Sow Pcafc and Beans'; for though you low’d 
Peafe hi November of December, it is conve¬ 
nient tro fow again fome now, that you may have 
latter' Peafe when the firft are gone. 

You Ihould not tranfplant thofe Plants that have 
been brought Up in hot Beds ’till the Beginhin^ 
of May, becaufe the Earth muft firft be watmr.' r 

Make Plantations of Mint, Balm, Penny Roy- 
al, Thyme, Savory, Sage, Tanfy, Rue and othef 
durable Herbs, except lavender and Rofemartt 
which will grow better if they , are let ‘in April} 
though Mf. Evelyn, in his Kalendctriiim ftortenfe, 
has this Note concerning Rofcmary under the 
Month of March ; that it thrives better by cut- 
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ting off the Sprigs, than by ragged Slips, which it were removed from the Fire. To know when 
leaves an incurable Scar on die old Plant; and the Pafle is done enough, pafs the Back of your 
therefore cut them, lays he, at a litde Diftance Handover it, and if Nothing (licks thereto, it is 
from the Stem, and this fo foon as the Plant right, and it muft at the fame Inflant, be kid 

flowers, which is commonly in this ‘Month. upon powder’d Sugar, and ft t by to cool : In 

Crop your Ground with Herbs and Roots for working the Pafle, roll out feveral Pieces, of a 
die fucceeding Month. convenient Thicknefs, out of which you are to 

The only Herbs now good are Sprouts of Cab- cut your March-Panes, with certain Moulds ; flip 
bages or Coleworts, and fome of the Winter them off gently with the Tip of your Finger, 

Spinage. upon Sheets of Paper, in order to be bak’d in 

The Roots are Carrots fown in July , Radi- the Oven, in fuch a Manner that they may at firft 
Ihes of Michaelmas, fome few Tumeps that were be heated only on one Side by the Fire ; then ice 
fown Late, and red Beets. * over the other Side and bake it in like Manner. 

We have Kidney Beans and fome Peafe in hot Thus the March-Panes are generally made of a 
Beds, befides Cucumbers upon the Plants raifed round, long, or oval Figure, curled or jagged, in 
in January . the Shape of a Heart, Sc. The Pallc may alfo 

Afparagus upon the Hot Bed made ill January be roll’d out or (queez’d through a Syringe, fo that 
is now much better tailed, than that we cur in the March-Panes will have as many particular 
any of the preceding Months. Names, though they differ only in Shape, and in 

~ ‘ The Radithes fown upon the hot Bed U Fe- the Manner oPicing, as will more clearly appeaif 

bruary , will be fit to draw towards the End of by and.by. 

the Month.- . To have another Sort of Pajle for March*? 

We may now add to the Salletsyou have un- panes ; when the Almonds are blanch’d, cool'a 
der February fome Purflane* with young Tops of and drain’d as before, pound them in a Mortar- 

Tarragon, of which a few Leaves wilk ferve to and moiften them with the White of an Egg 

give a Relifti to* a large Sallet. r. ; beaten together with a little Orange-Flower-War? 

Hop Buds or Tops are now gathered to boil, ter in the pounding let not the leaft Clod or 
and are not much inferior to Afparagus. Lump remain, and an equal Quantity* of Sugar 

Some are fo dextrous as to produce you, now muff be brought to its feather’d Quality ; then 
ripe Cherries, and green Apricocks.' putting in the Almonds, temper all together with 

About the End of this Month, yon have fome the Spat tie, and dry the Faffe again over the 
Scarlet Strawberries ripe upon the hot Beds, and Fire ; ftir it continually ’till it becomes pliable, 
alfo fome few Beans ; it the Gardiner has had and flips off to the Bottom of the Pan ; lay it 
Courage enough to forward them by artificial afterwards in a Bafon, with Powder-Sugar under- 
Heats ; but that Trouble and Expence rarely neath, and make it up into a thick Roll, to be 
turns to Account. fet up, tor a little whije as the former, in order 

• The Stalks anid tender Sprouts of Turneps run- to be lhap’d and drefsd, in the fame Manner, 
iiing to Seed, are now excellent after the Strings This Iaft Pafle is more crackling and grateful 
are taken from them ; thefe in the Market are than the former, and may be plainly diflinguiih’d 
called Lupines, and are generally efleem’d one of thereby from the Common March Panes, 
the bed boiled Sallets. For another Sort of March-Pane ; pound the 

As to the Hop-Garden, you are now to prune Almonds as before, and moiften them with the 
all llrong Leaders to two Joints a Piece, and White of an Egg and Orange-Fl Dwer-Water, or 
take away all the young Shoots clofe to the fome other Sort*: The Difference is, that this 
Roots, leaving only thole which Shoot from the Pafle muff be drawn out, and dry’d in a Bafon 
old Wyar : with powdred Sugar, ’till it becomes very pliable. 

By. this Time your Bees will fit, keep them I as it wete, ordinary Pafle ; fo that after you have 
dole Night and Day, if the Weather proves un- fet it by for fome Time, you may form feveral 
kind. Rolls of it, of any Thicknefs, which you think 

Turn your Fruit in the Room where it lies, fit j out of which cut and lhape your March- 
but do not yet, fays Mr. Evelyn, open the Win- Panes. 

dows. See Florift's-Year. The Pafle in that which they call the Royal 

MARCH-PANE ; a Sort of Pajlr+work made March-Pane is the lame with that of the prece- 
of Almonds and Sugar, and in ufe as well as ding, a Piece of which mull be roll’d out on the 
Bifeuits, during the whole Courfe of the Year ; Table or Drefler, a Finger’s Breadth in Thick- 
only they may be diverfify’d in the feveral Sea- nefs, and let it be divided into as many Parts 
fons, with different Marmekde, according to the as are requifite to make feveral Wreaths or Rings 
variety of Fruits. round about your Finger: Dip thefe Rings into 

To begin with the common Marfb-Panes ; the White of an Egg, and intermix tvith it it 
fcald your Almonds in hot Water, and as they are Spoonful of Marmelaae of Apricocks, and then 
done, tols them into cold Water : Then being roll them in powdred Sugar : As they are taking 
wip’d and drain’d, let them be pounded in a Mar- out, blow upon ’em, that fo too much Sugar may not 
tie Mortar,* and ftpm Time to Time moiftned be left; and lay them on Paper, in order to be 
with the White of an Egg, that fo they may bak’d in the Campain-Oven with Fire Underneath, 
hot turn into Oyl. In the'mean Time, let half and on the Top; becaufe they are iced on both 
much darify’d Sugar, as Pafle, be boded, until Sides at that Inflant ; Then you will fee a Sort 
it becomes feather’d ; either throw the Almonds of Puff rife in the Middle, as it were in the Form 
in by Handfuls, or pour the Sugar upon them of a Coronet, producing a very agreeable Effe£l. 
in another Veffel ; let all be afterwards well in- To render this the more certain, as the March- 
corporatcd, with the Spattle ; the Pafle muft be Panes are drefling, you inay put upon the void 
carefully ftifr’d to the Bottom, and alfo round a- Space of thefe Rings, either a little round Pel- 
bout, left it ftiould flick to the Pan, even though let 
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let of the feme Pafte, a fmall Grain of Pafte, 
or. any Thing of that Nature. 

To have t/ra»gs-Flower March-Pane, let the 
Almonds be pounded ancLmoiftiied with the White 
of an Egg, and being well tempered 'with fea¬ 
ther'd Sugar, add a Spoonfed of Orang^Flower- 
Marmelade thereto^; or you may.*only mingle it 
with.the Ice, with which they rare cover’d to. be 
diverfify’d, the fame Method in Ref^ft tc the 
reft is to.be obferv’d, as in preparing die Com- 
toon Marsh-Banes r Thus for In/lance, half a 
Pound of Sugar may futfice for a Pound of Al¬ 
mond Pafte ;-.and *the Pafte muft always be let 
*>F for fame Time beforeit be ufed. In Ole you 
have no Marnpelade of Qrange^Flowers, let the 
Almonds be Sprinkled as they are blanched, with 
t. little Water of the lame Flowers, and let there be 
pounded in a ^Mortar, fevne Orange Pulp that is pre¬ 
serv’d liquid, in Order to be mix’d with your Al- 
sponds, or to:conftitu£e the Body of the Ice ; 
hut die Pafte might to be dried at the Fire by 
Rcafon :of tfie Q«iige-Flo 3 ver-Water. 

•, There *ard tfcofe which they call Lemon March* 
Banes, which*, inftead of what lias been laid in 
t|*e iaft Paragraph,. are. to be .diverfify’d with Le¬ 
mon: Marmdade, or with the Pulp of prefervd 
Lemons ,pounded in a •Moxrasr ,v oriefie a-.-little] 
grated Lemon .Peel may be only intermix’d, ei - 1 
tier wirfrithp, pounded .Almonds, before they are 

e t intoi §ugary or with Ice , but the Peel ihould 
jgra ned, very .firje, .and tvdl beaten with the White 
(f an.EggamLSug4t. • • i 

. Some diversify'their March-Panes \vith.aT/«£7»rF 
Jtaskerries* or other F ruits, during the Sea- 
lpn of Fruits, jpore efpeciahy the Red, tempering 
Ibme of ihenttwidt. die. Juice, of one :Sort, as of 
Rafberrios, and others, With thole of Currants, 
Strawberries, Cherries, f&Vi But it mufhfee obferw- 
fd,.that if j&bofa Jnice^iare; ufed.for ibakirg your 
Almonds whfen t!hey are pounded Jwkk thfc White 
of an Egg*. die Pafte . Ihould he vtdll dry’d at the 1 
^ire, oreifeic niuft]bedoiie with Powdred Sugar. ( 

. To ice cMaithrPanes, when any Sort: of ahem, 
whether die nound, long, oval, or aurl’dy arc fuf- 
ficiendy bat’d and colour’d, on on*. Safe, let them 
be cut gentlyroff from the Paper,, with a Knife, 
%jd the fide tfhich lay undermoil ipodiin this Man¬ 
ner : Having a fefficient. Quantity of iWcet Wa¬ 
ter, whether, of Orange-Flowers or fome»other Sort ; 
Qr dfe the abovediam’d Juices and Marmehdes, 
recording xo the Quality defign'd to be oonferr’d j 
on the March-Panes, intermix them< by Degrees 
mkb Powder Sugar.; and attemper all well together, 
until it comes to the Confidence of Pap ; then 
taking up fame of this lae, wkh 2 Knife, let it 
be ipread, neatfy upon the. .March-Panes, and let 
them be fet again orderly upon Paper with the 
Oven-lid, and a little. Fire on the Tap, 1 to caufe 
fee Ice. to; coagulate^ after which, they may be 
kept for ufe in Boxes* ‘ 

Another Way of doing is made only with rhe 
White of anEge^ and Sogar reduc’d to Powder, 
or imiigled Avkh fome'Khid of Marmelade, ufine 
and. compleatins it as; the former : .Both thefe 
Ice at. another Time, may be prepared at once, 
to diverfify Part of the March-Panes, when diffe¬ 
rent' Figures are made of the feme Parte, to the 
End they may the more eafily be diftinguiih’d 
one from another. - - 

Laftljy Them is that they call Sttijf'd March- 
Pamx, for which having made the lame Sort of 
Pafte as that .of Royal Marcl>ta*r v work it well 


upon a Table or Drefler with Powder Sugar, and 
rolling out a Piece as thin as poffible, ftrew fame 
Sugar underneath, to prevent the Pafte fromftick- 
ing to the Board; then divide it into two Parts, 
and cutting it a little round about, Ipread any 
Sort of Marmelade at Pleafiire uport one of diem, 

I to the Thicknefe of Half a Crown, and cover it 
with the other.: < Let the Pafte afterwards be cut 
into treat or fmall Pieces, according to Difaretion, 
and laid in Order on white Paper, to be bak’d 
'on one Side* with the Oven-lid; as fooii as.they 
have taken Colour, let them be fat by to coot 

fi/u -* 06 0V€ * on 'the one Side, with the 

White of an Egg beaten with Powder Sugar, or 
elfe with' Orange-Flower-Water, tempered in like 
; Manner with the fame Sugar : They are fome- 
cime after to be laid again upon Paper, and let 
•the baking Of them be finilh'd upon the Table with 
the *Overwid as befpte. 

I $ You may With - the feme Pafte likewife make 
I -certain little Pies or Tarts, to which End, ta¬ 
lking a Piece as big as a Wall-ntit, fhapeit with' 
ypur Thumb ahd fore Finger, the Tip df which 
juft enter imo ir, and wbrk it very thin,' 
jthde litrlc Pies are to be laid upon Papfcr, ana 1 
jgen% bak’d* in‘the Oven, with a little Fire irr 
jthe: Beginning, on the Top, and Underneath, Till 
Jthey aliiane a Colour,'and dien let them - be fill’d 
:with pfeferv’d 'Checks, * Rftfberries, Grapes, : or a- 
;iiy Kind of Mattnelade : You may alfo ice them, 
if you pleafe, and the Ice is to be bak’d with 
•the Oven-lid; buc they muft only be fill d asOc- 
^cafion requites. . - . /. ' 

? MARCH-VIOLET: See Violet. 

1 - MARE ; the Female of the Ho^ft Ktnd y is 
j chicffy cotdWer’d! «here, rnidet the Notion of 
:Breeding, in Order to propagate the Species^ 
;and therefore fuch as are defign’d for this Pm> 
*pofa .Ihould be as free from Defers as may be; 
>and. oiffiht no more than the Stallions, ,to have 
eulher Moon Eyes, Watery Eyes, bt Blood fhot- 
[ten Eyes ; they Ihould have no -Splaint,* Spavin, 

I nor .Curb, nor any natural ImperfeGion ; for the' 

\ Colts will take after them ; but Choife ihould be 
*made of the beft and ableft, the higheft-fpirited, 
beift Colour’d and fineft lhap’d ; and the natural 
jDefefts that may be in the Stallion Ihould be 
: amended in the- Mare, • as Well as that which 
! is amils in the Mare, ihould : be repair’d in the 
:Horfe. 

t No Mares in the.World are 1 certainly better 
to breed 011 than our E»gtiJ}) Ones, provided 
you fait them to your particular Defign ; fot I11- 
1 fiance, if you Would breed for die Manage ex' 
\Pads, let your Mires have fine j tyre-heads, with 
(their Heads well fet on, but not tod long Legs ; 
[broad Breajis, lalge and fparkling Eyes, and great 
Bodies, that their Foals may have room enough 
to lie, with good Limbs land Feet ; let them be 
of .a gende and good Dilpofition, and their . Mo¬ 
tions naturally nimble and graceful: In a Word; 
remember always that the more good Qualities 
your Mares hffve, % the better your Colts' will ge¬ 
nerally jprove. • ' 1 { 

But if yon would breed for Racing or Hunting; 
your Mates muft y be lighter, with ihort Backs and 
long Sides; their Legs fnifft be fomethhig loii- 
ger, and their Ettafts not fa broad; and always 
make ehoife of fuch as yoU-are 'fare have good 
Blood' in flieir Veins. : J 

If you have try’d the Speed and Wind of any 
particular Mare , and find it good, you may the 

fu- 
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Turer expert a good Colt , provided ihe be Hill in 
her full Health and V igour, and nor above feven 
Years old, or eight 4 : mod; for the younger 
your Breeders are, the better your Colts general¬ 
ly will be. 

As for the Age of a Mare, Ihe may be cover¬ 
ed when lhe is part two Years old, though the 
bed Time is after four Years, when ihe mil 
nouriih her Colt bed; and though ihe may breed 
'rill thirteen, yet when ihe is pail ten, it does 
not do io well; for commonly an old Mare’s Colt 
will be heavy in Labour. The proper Time for 
her Covering is reckon’d from the End of the 
Fir ft Quarter to the Full Moon or at the Full; 
for thoie Colts will be ftronger and hardier of Na¬ 
ture ; whereas ’tis obierv’d in thole that are cov¬ 
er’d after the Change, that they will be tender 
and nice : But before the Mare is cover’d, ihe 
ihould be taken into the Houle about fix Weeks, 
and be well fed with good Hay and Oats, well 
lifted, to the End ihe may have Strength and Seed 
to perform the Office ef Generation. 

But if you would have your Mare certainly 
conceive, take Blood from both Sides her Neck, 
nigh a Quart from each Vein, about five or fix 
Days before Covering, and if you defire to have 
a Horfe Colt, the ufoal Advice is to have her 
cover’d when one of the Mafculine Signs reignsj 
which are either Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Canter, 
or Leo ; and under the other Signs you will have 
a Mare foal; this, they lay, being fo certain, that 
it feldom or never Buis, eipecially if the Wind 
be either Weft or North, though the Weft is 
beft for it. 

Now for the Manner of Covering; ihe muft be 
brought out into feme broad Place and ty’d to a 
Poll; then bring out fome Stone Jade to dally with 
her, to provoke her to Appetite ; after which 
let the Stallion be led opt by two Men, and let 
him leap her in the Morning failing, and when 
he is difmounting let a Pail full of cold Water be 
thrown upon her Shape, which by Reafon of the 
Coldnefs will make her ihrink in, and truft up 
her Body, whereby ihe is made to retain the 
Seed the better ; then take away the Stallion and 
let the Mare be put out of the hearing of the 
Horfe, and let her neither eat nor drink in four 
or five Hours after ; and give her a Malh and 
white Water ; and you may know if ihe Hands 
to her Covering, by her keeping a good- Sto¬ 
mach and her not neighing at the Sight of a 
Horfe : So likewife if lhe does not rift often, 
nor frequently open and ihut her Shape ; or that 
her Belly four Days after her Covering, be more 
gaunt, her Hair more fleek and dole to her Skin, 
and the like. Some there are who put the Horfe 
and Mare together into an Empty Houle, for three 
or four Nights and take the Horfe away in the 
Morning and feed him well, but the Mare fpa- 
ringly, and eipecially they give her but a little Wa¬ 
ter. 

As to the ordering of the Mare after her co¬ 
vering, let her be kept to the fame Diet as be¬ 
fore, for three Weeks or a Month, left the Seed 
be impair’d before k be form’d in the Womb, 
and let her be kept fweet and dean, without any 
Exerciie during three Weeks or a Month, and 
in the Houle, 'rill Mid-may with her Feet well 
pared, and with a thin pair of Shoes on: Take 
her up again about tbe latter End of Seft ember • 
if not before, and keep her to the Ena of her 
foaling. 
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If ihe cannot foal hold her Noftrils fo that lhe 
cannot take her Wind ; or if that will not do, 
take the Quantity of a W allnut of Madder, dip 
iolve it in a pint of Ale, and give it warm to 
her; and in Cafe ihe cannot void her Secundute, 
then boil two or three Handfuls of Fennel isf 
running Water, and take half a pint thereof in 
as much Sack, or for want thereof a pint of ftrong 
Beer or Ale, with a fourth Part of SaUec-Oyy 
mix'd together, and give it her lukewarm in her 
Noftrils, and hold mem dole for a good Spoccy 
or for want thereof, give her good green Wheat 
or Rye, but the hft is the heft, and they are as 
efie&ual, and let her not eat her dean, for that 
is very unwholioin, and will diy up her Milk. > 

When ihe has foaled and lick'd her Foal, milk 
and ftroke her before the Colt fucks, which wilt 
both caufe her to bring down her Milk, make 
it to multiply and keep k lb that k do not dod, 
and in Cafe ihe becomes dry, if there be need,* 
boil as much Milk as you can get from her, with ‘ 
the Leaves of Lavender and Spike, and bathe 1 
the Udder wkh k warm, 'till it be broken, and the 
Knobs and Knots diilolved: Her Water now mufti 
be white Water, which is Bran put into Watery 
and give her fweet Mafhes ; and a Month a& : 
ter foaling, let her have a Malh wkh fome Brim-* 
Hone and Savin in it, which will be a meat Pre*; 
fervation to the Colt; after which, if ihe be- 
moderately labour’d at Plow or Harrow, bothlheT 
and the Colt will be the better, provided ihe be* 
kept from raw Meats, whild lhe remains in the' 
Stable ; which will both increafe her Milk, and 
caufe her Colt to thrive the better; and -Care muft 
be taken not to fufier die Colt to pluck her when' 
iffie is hot, left thereby you forfeit the Cok. 

Though fome would have the Time of foaling 
to be very improper in the Winter-Seafon, be- 
caufe the Weather is cold, and but little Graft : 
fo that the Mare muft neceflarily be houfed, ana 
fed with hard Meat, which will dry up her Milk,- 
and fo ftarve die foal; yet Experience teaches us^ 
that it is for all that certainly the beft Time both for 
Mare and Foal too, being kept in a warm Houfe; 
and as for her Milk, lhe will have plenty, if weir 
fed, and that more nouriihing than that got at 
Graft: which will make him more lufty, and of 
greater Bone and Stature, cleaner limbed, more 
neady jointed and hoofed, and in much better 
Liking, than the Colt foaled in May or J*ne f 
or any of the other hot Month*; whereas befidev 
other Inconveniencies by the Colt’s running along* 
with the Mare, he becomes fo lavage and wild, due 
if any Infirmity feizes him, his own Unrulineft be-' 
ing fo great, the Cure may be very difficuk; for 
infinite are the Numbers that have periihed in this 
Kind. 

Now in Cafe fome Time after the Mare has 
taken Horfe, you are uncertain whether ihe be with 
Foal or not, pour a Spoonful of cold Vinegar or 
Water into her Ear, and if lhe only ihakes her 
Head, it is a Sign lhe is with Foal j but if ihe 
Ihakes her Head, Body and all, k is a Sign ihe is 
not; or if ihe feours, her Coat grows finooth and 
fhining, and that ihe grows fat, u is alio a Sign 
lhe holds. 

In Cafe you are deiuous no Mare ihould go 
barren, in the Month of July , or the Beginning of 
Augufi, get a Mare or two that have not been 
cover'd that Year before, and enforcing them to 
be horfed, when they ihaii be ready to be cover’d, 
you muft turn than with fome stow, which you 
1 eileem 
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efteem noc as your belt Hcife among your Slue of 
Mares; and lb he covering that Mare or Mares 
you turn’d in with him into the Stue; ihill caufe 
the reft of them, if any of them have not con¬ 
ceiv’d at their firft Coverings, to come to that 
Horfe again, whereby you lhall be five to keep 
no Mare barren all the Year, but have a- Colt of 
every Mare, though not of your beft Horfe. You 
may fufter your Horfe to run amongft your Mares 
three Weeks or a Month ; but if you turn him 
into your Stue, putting in no Mare with him rea¬ 
dy to be cover'd, he will at his firft Entry, beat 
all the Mares, and pet haps hurt all that had con¬ 
ceiv'd before, and thereby do more hurt than 
good. 

Some reckon the beft Recipe, to bring a Mare 
in Seafon and make her retain, is so give her to 
hat for the Space of eight Days, before you bring 
,her to the H'orfe, about two Quarts of Hemp-feed 
in the Morning, and as much at Night,- but if 
ihe refutes to eat it, mix it with a little Bran or 
Oats, ot clfc make her to feft for a while, and if 
*he Stallion eats alio of it, it will contribute much 
to Generation. ' 

It is a Maxim, that * Mare Ihoold never be 
iiorled, while ihe is bringing up her Foal* becaufe 
the Foal to which ihe is giving (uck, as well as 
that in her-Belly, will receive Prqudipe hy it, and 
-die Mare herielf will be alio iboner ipent : But 
if you will have your Mare cover d, let it be feven 
or eight Days after Ihe has foaled, that ihe may 
have Time to cleanfe, and if it may be convent 
ently done, do not give her the Stallion, ’till Ihe 
deiires him, and alio increafe, by all Means pof- 
fibie, that Paflion, by ftrong feeding, 

• For the producing of Males,, the Mare mud be 
•Brought in Seafon, and cover’d very early in the 
-Morning any Time from the fourth Day of the 
Moon, until it be Full; but never in thfe JDecreafe, 
and thus Ihe- will not fail to bring forth a Male 
Colt. 

Mares, befides the many Diftempers they are 
liable to in common with Horfes, and which will 
.be found under their leveral Names, have feme 
others, peculiar to their Kind only, of which brief¬ 
ly and their Cure: If .jour Mare be barren, boil 
good ftore of the Herb Agnus in the Water ihe 
drinks, or ftamp a good Handful of Leeks, with 
four or five Spoonfuls of Wine, to which put 
twelve Handfuls of Cant borides , and ftrain them 
all together, with a fufficicnt Quantity of Water 
to ferve her two Days together, by pouring fhe 
lame into her Nature, with a Glyfter-Pipe made 
for that Purpofe; and at three Days End, offer 
the Horfe to her, and if he covers her, walh 
her Nature twice together with cold Water : Or, 
take a little Quantity of Nitrum, Sparrows-dung, 
«nd Turpentine, wrought together, and made like a 
Suppolitory, and putting that into her Nature, it 

If you will have her fruitful, boil good (lore of 
JMotherwort in the Water ihe drinks* 

. If fhe lofes her Belly, which lhews a Confumpti- 
on of the Womb, give her a Quart of Brine to 
drink, having Mugwort boiled therein. 

. If through good Keeping ihe forfakes her Food, 
give her for two or three Days together, a Ball of 
Sutter, and Agnus Caftus chop’d together. 

. If the Mare be fubjeft tP caft her Foal, keep 
her at Grafs very warm, and once in a Week 
give her a good warm Maih of Drink $ which fe- 
creriy knits beyond Fapefotjonv 


1 We had almoft forgot ro obferve, that Mares 
go with Foal eleven Months,- and as many Day? 
as they are Years old. For Example, a Mare of 
nine Years old, will carry her Foal eleven Moncha 
and nine Days; ib that you may fo order yoi.r 
Mares to be cover’d, that their Foals may be brought 
forth, if you will, at fuch Time as there is abundance 
of Grafs : See Stallion and Colt . 

MARIGOLD ; fome reckon three Sorts of thiv 
Plant: |i, Thegreateft double African os French 
Marigold : 2. The hollow leav’d African Mari- • 

gold : 3. The letter double French Marigold. Ma¬ 
rigold is in general defcribed to be a 'Plant that 
ihoots forth very ftnall Stalks from, its Root; they 
are a little hairy T and divided into leveral Sprigs* 
adorn’d with Leaves without Stalks, oblong in 
Form, broad, hairy, and of a whitilh Colour; at 
the Top of their.Stalk$ come forth radiant Flow-* 
ers, the Ring of which, is compofed cf leveral 
Flourilhes, ana cover’d with half Flourilhfes growing 
out of the Embrios that are contain’d in the Char 
lice or Cup: Thefe Embrios in Time produce Seeds 
that are pretty long. • ■ 1 ' 

The Marigold which in Latin is ailkdCiii ha, 
has no very agreeable Smell, yet it looks»well 
in a Garden, its Flowers growing in Rays,, and 
being of a beautiful Yellow. It is true, that this 
Plant will grow almoft everywhere, but as to.the 
Garden Culture of it, to which we chiefly confine 
our’ Account of it: It is lown in the open Ground 
in September and OElober, and in Beds in March 5 
or it will not thrive : If fown in open Ground, it 
mull be in fome Place of the. Garden that does 
not lie expos’d to the North , and in the End of 
a good Plat cover’d with Mould. about an Inch 
thick or better pin which Marigolds are ibwn> feat* 
teringly, or in Drills drawn crofs the Bed. ! 

It is a general Rule in lowing bFFlowers, 5 in 
what ever Seafon, and whether: they* are fown in 
naked Ground or in Beds, to be tranfplanted,* to 
have particular Places for that Purpofe; fuch ax a 
Melon Bed or fome fuch dofe Place, which may 
ferve inftead of a Nurfery for all Sorts of Flow¬ 
ers. But as to the Culture of Marigolds; when thejf 
are fown, a good Gardiner will fmooth the Surface 
of the Earth well, an ctfential Point in the Neat- 
nefe of a Garden : The Plant as foon as it comes 
up muft be well water’d and clear’d of Weeds : 
If the Winter ihould prove hard. Marigolds 
Ihould be cover’d with Mats or dry Dung ; and 
not uncover’d rill the Heat of the Son begins to 
be fenlibly felt. ■. 

To fucceed the better in railing Marigolds^ fond* 
little Bafkets or Pots fhould be made on Purpofe; 
and fill’d with Kitcbin+Garden Earth arid Mould, 
half one and half the other, mix’d well together s 
It* Ihould be beat down about two Indies from 
the Brim, and then filling them up again with pure 
Mould, the Marigolds muft be (own very, thin in 
them : Let them be well cover'd and placed where 
they may be moft expofed to the Sun, and they muft 
be water’d when they begin to appear ; Care muft 
be had to preferve them from the Cold, to which 
End, thp Bafkets or Pots fiiuft be carry*d to a 
Place fheker’d from the Froft; yet fo as not to 
ftiifle the Plants : When good Weather returns, the 
Balkets or Pots mgft be remov'd and carry’d to 
another more expofed to the Sun f and the Plants 
by Degrees being ufed to the Heat, they may be 
remov’d again to a Place the moft expofed to the 
[Sun: They muft be water’d and clear'd from all 
| Sorts of Weeds that are hurtful to them. 
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Ir is the fingle flower’d Marigold, allied in Latin be left three or four Hours in Pickle, afterwards 
Cali ha funpiici Flore that is Town in September dipt into Pafte, or flower’d when ail over wet, in 

and uinaUytobe manag’d as aforcdiid ; but the don- order to be gently fry’d ; they may be ferv’d up 

bie Marigold by Eotanifts called Caltha flore pleno with fry’d Parliey ftrewed upon them, and round 
luteo, is fown either at the latter End of about the Difh, adding a little Rofe-V inegar and 
February or Beginning of March in Beds : It white Pepper, 

muft be done in the End of a Bed big enough to To have a Marirftde of Partridges, let. the 

hold the Seed, which muft be well cover’d with Partridges be cut into two Pieces and fteep’d im 
your Hand, and fo left ’till they come up, and a Marinade, as the preceding Particulars; they 
then it is Time to water them with your water- muft alio be fry’d after the fame Manner ; and 
jug Pot: They muft be cover’d in frofty Weather ferv’d up to the Table with Garlick, Vinegary and 
with Straw or a Mat at leaft, and if well looked White, Pepper. 

after, will be fit to be tranfplanted in a Month’s A Marinade of Vital is likewife prepar’d/ in or- 
Time, and having provided a Place for them, you der to gamijh other Diihes, cutting die Veal into 
muft do it, and obferve much the lame Method, as Slices, as it were tor FricaniLes or Scotch GjJlopa^ 
in the Article Amarantbus. and fo of the other Things that are to be meri- 

Flower of Marigold ftrengtbtns the Heart, re* nated. 
fifts Poifon and peflilenrial Fevers, which Way fo- You have mother a Marinade of Fifh, : of 
ever it is taken ; if it be drank in Wine it pro- which feme Sorts are jufuajly put into a Marinade, 
motes the Menfes, and its Purfiime brings away the and Tortoifes amongft others: As foon as theyi avt 
After-Burden, its Herb is a little too hot if ea- dreft, let them be fteep’d ia Vinegar, with Peppex, 
ten in Potages: An Ounce of its Juice* together Salt, and Chibbols; then let them be flowered^ 
with the fame Weight of the. Powder of Earths firyed in refin’d Butter, and ferv d up with fiy’d 
worm, cures the Jaundice : A Water diftill’d from Parfley, White Pepper, and Orange Tuice. „ i 
this Plant, when in bloffom,.isgood againft the Red- Another Sort of Marinade of Fijh, may after 
neis and Inflamation of the Eyes, whether put in- they have been fiyed, be made ill this Manner j: 
to them, or upon them. Marigold is better to be Let feme Slices or Lemon or Orange. be put iir 
ufed externally than internally: Its Leaves.and Flow- to the frying Pah, with Bay Leaves, refin’d Bub* 
ers, are good in Sallads and Broths. ter, Chifibcds, Peppery Salty Nutroeg^and Vitiegan, 

| Other Vertues MuChomel afcribes tothis Plant,; andletthis Sauce be pour*dupon theFUh; fuchah 
arid fays, that the Juice of Marigold mix’d with a Soles, Congers, Pilchards, Tunnies cut into round 
very fmaJl Quantity, of Wine or warm Vinegar, Slices, Sr. Other Sorts of Fiih Marinadesimajr 
is a fovereign Remedy to take off the Head and be found in the Article of Fatagcs* ■> 
Tooth-Achs, if it he.ufedhy the Way of Glyfter. MARJORAM (Sweet) of which there are ie* 
It is laid, that if the Leaves of Marigold be oft; veral Sorts;, and fame dittinguilh the Winter front 
ten eaten, they will improve the Sight; and the. the Summer Marjoram, which does, not laft beyond 
Leaves of it being dry’d and beat into Powder, if : the Seafbn.; but there are ufually in out Gardcris 
you put lome Of it into your hollow Tooth, it will; but two Sorts cultivated.: The firft has Stems 
rempve the Pain: As to the Manner of tiling it; bout half a Foot high, woody, ibmething hair$» 
againft peftilential Fevers above-mention’d, he and of a reddilh Colour ; dividing it felf intafi^ 
prelcribes two Ounces of the Juice of its Flower veral Branches, along which grow feveral lftrifc 
to be drank upon the firft Accefs of the Fever, Leaves, almoft round, of a whiriih Colour and 
and if the Patient as loon as he has drank ir, aromatick Smell ; on the Tops of thefe Sterna {paw 
lies down, covers, himfelf well in his Bed, and Flowers, which in that Order Nature has. given 
liveats plentifully it will cure him, and the lame them, form a Sort of an Ear,, and thefe Flowers, 
is atfo a good. Remedy againft Quartan Agues. according to M. Tourneforl, are finall, like Mouthy, 

MARINADE; pickled Meat, either of Flefti or each of them is a. Pipe divided at Top. withutwo 
Fife; feveral Things are put into a Marinade or Lips, the uppermoft of which! is elevated fomft 
Pickle, either for gamilhing of other Mefles or to thing round, divided into two Part* and than be* 
make a particular Dlih. Fricafties of Chickens are neath into three: A Chive arifes out of its Cupy 
ufually garnifhed with other marinated Chickens; feftned like a Nail to the hinder Part of the 
a Marinade of Veal ferves to gamiih farced Breafts Flower, and attended as it were by four Embriesy 
of Veal, or roafted Loyns of Veal, and fo of the which in Time became fa many Seeds, fomeching 
reft, as Pidgeons, Partridges, and others, with round, clofed in a little. Capfula, which fervid j as 
which, feparate Services may be prepar’d for Side- a Cup to the Flower. The fecond Sort differs 
diihes. from, the firft only in this, that its. Leaves are 

. To have a Marinade of Chickens , let them be lmaller, and its Smell more fragrant, and the laft 
cut into Quarters and marinaded, with Lemon Juice* is mofily preferr’d. As for the Maimer of culture* 
and Verjuice; or with Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, ting Maijoram in Garden Borders, fee Edgings. 
Chibbols, and a Bay-leaf or two : Leave them M. Cbomel mentions two Sorts more, viz. the 
in this Marinade for the Space of three Hours, Mufk’d and Lemon’d Maijoram; the firft is very 
and having made a Sort of clear Pafte or Batter, ealiiy multiply’d; for you produce fo many Plahih 
with Flower, White-wine, and the Yolks of Eggs, as it has Slips; you muft put it in Pats, far it 
dip your Chickens into it; "then fry them in Lard, is afraid of the Cold, and- if you have a Mindi to 
and let them be ferv’d up in Form of a Pyramid, leave it in Earth during the Winter , it ought to 
with fiy’d Parfley and Slices of Lemon, if you be ftirred about it, and as high as its Tops, and 
defign to make a particular Dilh of them. clofe it well; The Lemon Maijoram is^ealily pre* 

As to Pidgeons, they ihould be marinated in ferv’d, for it does not fear the Cold, and will not 
Lemon. Juice, as before, with the other. Ingredi- fail of taking Root, if it be flit and planted ia 
sots ', after having, flit them on the Back, or cut September, If you would have beautiful Maijorams; 
them into Quarters, to the End that the Marinade the advifes that die Earth muft not only be often 
may peneoate into, the Fldh t Thus they are to jftirred at the Foot, and that they be Well water’d 
... * - ' in 
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in Time; bat the Points or Ends of them mull 
be often cut and made perfedUy round, and they 
will take what Form you have a Mind they foould 
be of. 

Marjoram is Vulnerary, Cephalick, Hyflerick, 
Neuritick,and proper to expel W ind; they commonly 
make ufe of its Leaves either in Mafticatories, or 
Garrarifins, and even in Errhines and for Ster¬ 
nutation, in order to throw out that which incom¬ 
modes the Brain and to fortify it : They do 
moreover make ufe of its Seed, but yet only 
the Tops in the Troches of Hedicroum : They 
drink a Decodiion of it, who begin to be dropfi- 
cal, and alio ufe it for the Stoppage of Urine, for 
which it is good, and for the griping of the Guts. 
Its Leaves being dry’d and apply’d with Honey 
careBtuifes; being alio applied by Way of Oint¬ 
ment. withPowder of diy’d Agriot, it is good for 
the lnfiamation of the Eyes; they do behdes mix 
it in Medicines to remove Faintnefi, and in P hit¬ 
ters to warm the affedied Part. 

MARKING OF SHEEP, a rural Occupation, 
performed with a Marking-Iron, either of tire Let¬ 
ters of the Owners Name, or of lbme other De- 
'vice, dipt in hot Pitch or Tar,<fcnd clapt on lbme 
Place of the Sheep, which will abide there to make 
them be known: Some mark them with Riddle and 
make Ear-marks. 

MARLED-GROUND; a Term in Agricul¬ 
ture, and lignifies that Ground which is laid over 
with a Kina of fat Mellow Clay, in Order to the 
frudtifying of it. 

MARLE, a Manure found in the Earth, of 
which there are ieveral Sorts; fame ftony, feme 
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I * 30 * e Fillers, being fo proportion’d as to keep 
the Fillers always at work. Each Cart muft like- 
mfe have a Driver and a Setter; the Bufinefs of 
the laft being to foew where the Marie is to be 
«id, and to nelp in the unlading of it : Some 
Sort of Marie requires a Carrier of Water , to 
ibften it for the Workmens Shovels; and if there 
are Springs, which are often found in the Slate* 
Marie, help muft be had to lade or pump out tie 
Water which often increafes the Charge; to 
eafe which, one of the cheapeft and beft Pumbs 
for this ufe is, to take four Deals or other Boards, 
wluch muft be jointed Or Well nailed together; 
and if feme Iron Plates be nail’d over the Ed* 
ges of them, it will much ftrengthen them: Thefe 
rum^ may be made Angle with a Common Puinp 
Handle to them, for one Man to work them, 



S ’ r 7 ’ i UC ’ b ^ ck > c ajld or double for two Men, as in the Figure, ufoeWs 

A «nodem Author reckons &re Sorts the Cylinder of the lump, which £ ad of a Sine 
m onlv; die Cow-lhut-mark, which is of quite though ; at the knJer End at B is a Valve 

I ™ f T W1 r “ e a tim u lt ’ ? n I 1 ® at ** Bottom where the Water enters and tori 
Lumps of Chalk or Lime-ftone, it is found in tain it when in f the Bucket is fitted at C, to 

SLSSviff V u7 bu i- t °A dl . g - A c t0nC OI tbe Cylinder of the Pump, with a Valve in the 
w g a W A? S T C ’ ° r ^ «, which opens and (huts as the Buo 

rather Skte of a blue or bluilh Colour, that ea- ket i, moVed up ind down; fo that the Bucket bo 

■:* h *■» <• ** _Y>*e.«?, * 
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■Rwers^ and Sides of Hills, and a very laftiqg Son the whole Column of Water in the Cylinder, and 

of Marie, q. Peat-Marie or Delvmg-Marle, which caufe if to run out at DD; the prick’d Line at £ 

is dole. Itiojig* and verv Far. Ir is of a hrnwn a— t. _ v _ « . _ _ u r n, j * .1 i 
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as clofe ftrong, and very Fat. It is of a brown (hews how deep the Pun 

ST, *L {0Ul r °u Slde ,- ? f «r, which is to the Top of the higheft Rife of the 

Ms and in wet or boggy Ground that teve ahght Bucket: Thefe Boards may be pf what Length 

•ThJ 11 If 0 ^n° t xr 0 r ii a \X a i r ^ a,lc * Breadth is thought convenient, according td 

5 t t ie $ xon J> e ^ Carles and is the ‘Height there may be Occafion to taife die Wa* 
very good for San d y Unds, only it requires a dou- ter to; only it muft be obferved, that the longer 
bk Quantity to be laid on. 4 . Clay-Marie, which the Pump is, the left the Cylinder fhould be, be* 
xefembles Clay and is near akm to it j but is caufe of the Weight of the Water : One Man 
Ore fot, and IS lbmetimes mix d with Chalk- mav work one of thefe Pnmns twelve Foot loner: 


(hews how deep the Pump foould (tend in the Wal¬ 
ter, which is to the Top of the higheft Rife of the 


™me rat, ana is lometimes mixa wim Wialk- may work one of foefe Pumps twelve Foot long, 
.£“£■ > Steel-Marie, which is commonly found and as many Inches fquare, which wffl void a vM 

“ otto ™ °J. Plts > «* 3,1(1 “ of Quantity of Water in an Hour, with a great deal 

itfdf apt m break into fquare cubical Pits. of Eafe ; becaufe the Motion is in Waror, with- 

mJt u• an ^, t j ? cr 7 ^ or ?.° 1 ^ out any fucking, which requires a much greateir 
Marie in tins County call d Paper Marie, which Strength than $e Weight of the Water; aiTd this 
^ « Wee L«ves o r Pi^es of (hews the Fault of common Pumps, in making 

u n J5f ,, «? n,r for Co- them of two different Boxes, and of letting the 

lour: Other Sera there are ui otler Counties. Bucket to work above the Water ; the ill Confe- 

, AJV °°^ l ^} n d^ng Marie are a>mmoi> quence of which have been experienced in feveral 
ly P ick-axes, »-pades, baovels, and Wheel-Bar- Pumps, artd particularly in one of forty Foot deep, 
rows ; and if the Pit is broad enough to make an which a Gentleman caufed to be bored quite thro*! 

nfti A ib+r\r fhpv mtinUit (moll t • v % . , *. . > 


of Eafe ; becaufe the Motion is in Water, with¬ 
out any fucking, which requires a much greateir 
Strength than the Weight or the Water; and this 


tows $ and if die Pit is broad enough to make an 
eafy Afeent, they employ final! Carts of about 
four Foot and ten Indies long, two Foot three 
Inches wide and fourteen Inches deep, fo con- 


four Inches and a half bore; he let down the 
Bucket to the Bottom with Poles, which he groov’d 
together with (mall Iron Bands, the Poles he made 


tavd that the Load may be eafily foot out of almoft of the Bignefi of the Bore of the Pump, to' 
= Their Number muft be proportiond, to eafe the Weight of the Water in the Cylinder, 
fte Diftance the Marie is to be carry’d to. The and it rais’d three Times the Water with half the 
Hewers or Diggers are commonly one third more Strength, when h was fo alter’d, it did before ; 
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' ~ahcTthc pumps fo made arc without thofe continual 
Repairs and Jylendings, that the leaft Defe&s in 
fucking Pumps are conftantly requiring.; but of th(s 
J enough. * 

A Sort of pledge is ufed in fome Places made 
' with thick Wheels to bring out their Marlp; it ifs 
‘ drawn with one Horfe, and it is the heft Way 
where you have not Wood,. Gravel, or other Ma- 
~ terials to mend your Carting Place frith, becaufe 
it is lighter than a Cart and will not poach fo 
much; but then they require more Drivers. 

Marie is fuppofed to be fruitful from its iak 
' and oily (Quality; it is reckon’d by fome to con¬ 
tra# the Salt from the Ait, ^d therefore they 
think that ttfe’longer it is expofed to it, the bet¬ 
ter ; for ,whi<^i Region they efteem it beft to lay it 
On Grafs Ground three or four Years before they 
bredk it up, it being apt to work downward ; but 
others of a contrary Opinion, are for having it pla¬ 
ced in deep, as foon as it is fpread, becaufe the 
Sun wafts the Fatnefs of it c this Way is judg’d to 
be right in Refpedt to the Suffix Marie, which is 
much the fatteft ; but the other for the North 
Country Marie, all which muft be order’d accor¬ 
ding to the Nature of it; hehce ;they lay Marie 
upon hard binding Lands in Suffix in the Begin* 
ning of Winter, and on Ground: pf a contrary 
Nature in Staffbrdjhire, in May and June . Td 
know good Marie, fome put of Jjt rijto a Glafs of 
Water, and if it is fo tender fhati as foon as it 
comes to the Bottom ttye Lutops f>reak and di£ 
folve, it is efteem’d good, otherwise )not; it is al¬ 
io a good Sign to tind i\ fpafldr in the Water 
and feel fat; but its diflolving with Wet and Froft 
is the fureft Way of all. . , ( 

To find put the trhe Proportion ! of M^k tbe 
ijuid requited, 1 is Exceeding'liepeflary to be kriowh ; 
it is better to lay too little on than too much’: it 
'does not make fo great an Improvement f the ( fir ft 
Year as afterwards. ~ They lay two hundred Load 
upon an Acre in Stafford/hire, which U reckon’d 
the Our-fide, except upon black, loofe, oLfiody 
Mould, or awdrfny Ground; for On an Acre of’em, 
three or four hundred Load is laid, ahd ifs Oppos’d 
they cannot be too much marl’d : Their common 
Obfervation is, that if it be a thin Moujd, the 
Marie muft be laid thin, and thicker .in* aMeep 
Mould; though there are Tome Lands that Marie 
only improves by making an Addition 1 to the 
Depth or the Soil, and it is computed that if an 
Acre of Land be marl’d for twelve or fifteen 
Pounds, that it will, turn tp good Account. 

It is beft lowing of marl’d Land under a Fur¬ 
row, becaufe, if they are well'hufoanded, they will 
. be mellow and hollow, which will occafion the 
Lands finking from the Roots of the Corn, if it 
(lands too high, and the rougher thefe Lands are 
laid the better, becaufe the Lumps will diffolve 
with the Froft, and moulder to Pieces, and by their 
breaking, help to cover the Roots of the Corn : 
But in Cafe Marie Ihould fadden the Land, 
or render it ftiff and binding, then you mill 
dung it well, and lay it down for Grafs. 

The Water iffuing out of Lands which lie on 
the Sides of Hills, is apt to carry the Fat of 
Marie away, except the upper Part can be mailed 
lb as to have it walh down upon the lower, and 
therefore flat Lands are beft For Marie ; Thefe 
Lands ihould not be plow’d when too wet, be¬ 
caufe it is apt to make them poach and to breed 
Weeds, and it is proper to plow them three or four : 
Years, and then to lay them 4own three or four 1 
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I Years for Grafs; for lpecial Care muft betaken 
i not to plow them out of Heart; becaufe after the 
; L^d is marl’d and laid down for Grafs, if it is 
in Heart, it may be improv’d by Marie again, af- 
: has been ted fome Years: But if otherwife, 

> Marie will never improve it again ; and it muft he 

a Role, when marled Land is defign d to he 
■ down, the laft Crop muft be well dung’d, be- 
5 oaule it opens tlie Land, and makes it much mow 
1 tru r e 5 ) . eciaJ1 y in natural Grafs or Grafs Seeds.; 
and by this Means, Marie upon many Sorts of 
Lands will continue good for thirty Years. 

Ihe Way in the County of Stafford,, after the 
Lands are marl’d, is to take the following Crops, 
viz. after the firft Crop of Wheat is off^to plow 

: Wheat Stubble in December^ and if the 
the Weather proves frofty to mellow k,. it is not 
plowd again until April, when k fc fown with 
^wing two Bulhels of Seed to an Acre : 
I nirty Bulhels is the common Produce*, Peafe aae 
) lovvd after Barley, for which they? pfow but onoe 
\ in February following, allowing three Bulhels to 
1 one Acre; and next after Peale, if fix Crops are 
- intended, Wheat is low'd again upon the Peafe 
\ Crop : The fifife Crop is Barley again, and red 

• Oats for the fixth Year’s Crop : Sd^jb few two 
or three Crops more, when the Land W;W# 1 L marled, 

^ but it is better let alone. . 

«. There are four Sorts of Land in the Would o£ 

> Kent and Suffex improv’d by Marie, according to 
Markhnnis Account, a hazel Mould, which he 
would have to be plow’d up as deep as may be, 
and even to the dead Earth, and t° allow five 

; Hundred of the finall Cart-loads of Marie upon one 
Acre ; This Land is fow’d with Oats upon a 

• Crafs; or it is marled in May 
and fow d with Wheat, giving it firft ,a\ Summed 
falloyjing, and next Year it is low’d with Peafe 
early, and then with Wheat again, * if it proves 
a moift Summer; But if dry, it is fallow’d again 
.firft, two Bulhels of Wheat being aftow’d to an 
Acre, ,which is the Ouc-fide of what ihould be 
fown ; becaufe if it be fow’d thick, it will be 
fmall, and the Straw flender, which the Wind will 
be apt to beat down: 1 he lame Author would in 
February have the Wheat fed with Sheep, which 
Will triple the Earth, the clofer to the Roots of 
the Corn ; his Advice is to lay it down for 
(prals for five or lix Years ; and . if it ihould 
grow molly or broomy, to which thofe Lands art 
inclined, then it muft be broke up again and 
order’d as before, laying it down.again tron^ the 
W Jieat-ftubble; and thus being interchangeably fow’d 
and refted, jit will laft good thirty Years, whereat 
if the produ£live Fat of the Marie ‘be fpent by 
often fotying and expofing of it to the Sun and 
Air, it will remain a dead Clod that is not capfr* 
ble of being improv’d with new Marie. 

2. Marie Cope Ground, which is commonly St 
cold, ftiff, wee Clay, „ and not fo proper to be 
marl d for Corn, except black Oats ; unlefs in fome 
Places where it is very fleet for Pafturc : Thofe 
Lands muft be plow’d fleet, left the Marie be 
drown’d with the wet. 

I It may be fow’d with Wheat, where there is 
the Conveniency of good Drains, and that the 
Clay lies any thing dry : Three hundred Load of 
Marie upon an Acre of this Land is reckon’d fuf- 
ficient, by. Markham , and that two Bulhels and 
a Half of Wheat will fow it which muft be 
fow’d above Furrow, fourteen or twenty Days be¬ 
fore Michaelmas % and irlhoukibe laid up in round, 

high 
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high warm Ridges : Thele Lauds mull be well 
improv’d with Dung and dry Earth, the Charge 
of which indeed will fearcely anfwer, elpecially 
if marl’d with Sujfex Marie ; and therefore it is 
thought their bell Improvement is for Grafs, which 
Marie will make very fweet for eight or ten Years, 
until the Marie if funk fo low, that another Cruft 
of Earth is grown over it ; and then it may be 
plow’d up: But it mull be done but fleet, and no 
more than a Crop or two of Com taken from 
it, and then it mull be laid down for Grals again. 
When thefe Lands are fallow’d, they mull be fal¬ 
low’d very dry. 

2. Sandy and gravelly Grounds, which are to be 
order'd as much as the hazely ; only that more 
Marie may be laid on them, and that they mull 
not be fo often plow’d : Thefe Lands ought to 
be plow’d pretty deep, chat the more Marie, may 
be laid on them. Five or fix hundred Loads are 
commonly allow’d to an Acre of thefe Lands, which 
they fow always under Furrow about Michaelmas , 
allowing two Bulhels and an Half of Wheat, to 
air Acre, and it mud be left as doddy as can be * 
and wheu a Crop is taken from them, they are 
fallow’d and low’d with Wheat again ; for they 
'are not yet reckon’d rich enough to bear good 
Peafe; this done, they are left to reli for four or 
five Years: If they run over with Broom, it mult 
be cut or gull’d up, and then the Ground is low’d 
with Oats; next Year they fallow it, and lay three 
or four hundred Load of Marie upon it, and or¬ 
der it. as the hazdy Ground, and it will mend it 
for thirty Years. Where either the landy or gra- 
irdly Lands are /pringy or wet, they are rather 
fo be marled for Grals than Corn, and five hun¬ 
dred Load of Marie is to be laid upon an Acre. 

Some propofe to burn Marie and then to lay 
it on the Land, and where that is dope, fixty Load 
will go as far as three Hundred Load unburnt ; 
but they do not mention the Sort of Land it is to be 
laid on, nor of what Sort the Marie is. 

Good Marie in hot Weather will flack with 
the Heat of* the Sun, like Lime, elpecially it any 
Rain follows a hot Day : Some harrow their 
Marie, elpecially in Chejhire , juft before they plow 
it, which i? a good Way to mix it well and even¬ 
ly with the Earth: Colefeed, Hop-Clover, or any 
other Sort of Grals Seeds, grow very well on 
marl’d Ground: Finally, Lands feated On Marie 
are dually very rich, though cold and heavy, and 
you need not doubt of the Depth of die Soil ; 
for the deeper it is turn’d up and the more it 
isexpofed to the Air the better. A Mixture of 
warm light Soil alfo exceedingly helps it. 

MARMELADE; a comfitted Pafte, half Li- 

S made of the Pulps of Fruits, which have 
Confidence, &ch as Plums, Quinces, Apri- 
eocfcs, : 

Thefe Marmelades are of great Ufe in . an Of¬ 
fice, for the making of Pan-pies or Tarts ; or elfe 
by the Mixture and Diftribution of their Colours, 
the Cofct$ of Arms of feveral Families may be 
teprefenmd^asalfo M6mr<tf(-Ij4ces,Crotfcs and ma¬ 
ny other Devices; ifyou would have more than one 
Sort of ’em in one Day, and with the fame Stock 
of Sugar, all the Fruits mud be firft pick’d, feal- 
dcd in Water, or boiled over the Fire, according 
to their Qualities ; then drain’d through Sieves 
and dried in different Copper Pans or Silver Di- 
ihes $ in the mean Time Sugar mud be boil’d, 
ptoportiouably to the Quantity of Paftes, which 
«e to be put iu, when it has attain’d to ^he juft 
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Degree of boiling: To this Purpofe, it is expe- 
cuejit to begin with thofe of Paftes or Marmelades 
mat require lefs ftrong Sugar, and while they are 
loakmg and fimpering over another Furnace, the 
f P a y be brought to a. Degree of boiling, 

which is neceflary for die others; which after- 
warfare to be order'd in the fame Manner. As 
ror Marmelade of ripe Apricocks, you are to con- 
luit the Article Apricock-Tree and Apricoek, fo 
you may alfo fee the Article Pafte and more par¬ 
ticularly the Paragraph Pafte of ripe Apricocks, 
We * 6 ^ ere Marmelade of green Apri- 

Marmelade of green Apricocks j the Fruit muft 
be firft put into a Lie, made of Water and new 
Alhes in a large Pan over the Fire, and they 
muft be cool’d m frefh Water, to take off the 
Skin; then they muft be well boiled until they 
become very foft, and being drain’d, pais through 
a Sieve, into a Pan: The Pafte muft afterwards 
be dried over the Fire, carefully ftirring and turn- 
* n § ** °n all Sides, with the Spatula, fo as no 
Moature may be left and ’till it flicks to the Pan: 
In the mean Time, boil fome Sugar until it becomes 
crackled, which is to be temper’d with the Mar- 
mekde, after having weigh’d out as much as it 
needful, that is, a Pound of one for every Pound 
of the other; when this is done, it remains only 
to caufe all to fimper together for a while, and 
to put your Marmelades into Pots or Giafles* or 
elfe proceed to the drying of it. • ' 

Marmelade of Cherries : The Cherries muft 
hrft be fton’d, and fet over the Fire in a Copper-' 
Pan, to caufe them to caft their Juice, they mull 
be afterwards drain’d, bruifed, and pafled through 
a Sieve; and the Marmelade muft be put again 
into the Pan, to be dry’d over the Fire : then 
boil fome Sugar ’till it be greatly feather’d, allow¬ 
ing one Pound of it to every Pound of Fruit or 
Pafte ; let all be well intermix'd together, in order 
to fimper for fome Time, and at laft let the Mar¬ 
melades be put into Pots or Giafles, ftrewed with 
Sugar : They ought not to be left long upon the 
Fire, left they lhould become too black, and for 
that Reafbn, they muft be let over one that is 
quick, in order to be thoroughly dry’d. 

. To have a Marmelade of Currants : you muft 
firft Imp them off from the Bunches, and foak 
them *:i boiling Water,' until they break : Then 
removing them From the Fire, let them be drain’d 
upon a Sieve, and as foon as they are cold, let 
them be pafled through the lame Sieve, by Rea- 
ton of the Grains: They muft fome Time after 
be dry d over the Fire, according to the ufoal Me- 
thod, while the Sugar is brought to its crack'd 
Quality, allowing a Pound of it to every Pound 

°* j v 111 -* ^ be well tempered together 

and having caufed them tb fimper a little, fe? them 
be ftrew'd with Sugar in order to be convenient¬ 
ly difpos'd of in-Pots or Giafles at before. Afar* 
melade of Bell-Grapes is made jdter the lame 
Maimer. 

The Body of Marmelade ofcjRatierries is made 
of very ripe Currants, to wliich i* added a Hand¬ 
ful of Ralberries, to make it appear as if it coni 
lifted altogether of the latter tor the reft, it is 
oifty neceflary to obferve what has been even noW 
ddiverd, with Refpetf to the preceding Mirme- 

In preparing a Marmelade of Plums, if they are 
fueh Plums as flip off from their Stones, let thofe! 
Stones be taken away: Otherwise let them be 
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fcalded in Water, they become very foft, drain al- 
fo and Iqueeze them well through the Sieve : Dry 
your Manneladc over the Fire, and let it be in¬ 
corporated with the lame Weight of cracked Su- i 
gar Laftly y having caufed it to fimper^ for fome 
Time, let it be put into Pots or Glafles and 
ftrew’d with Sugar : Mirabolan Plums, as well 
red, as black, are very proper for this Sort of 
Sweet-Meats. 

For a Marmelade of Pears; let your Pears be 
fcalded in Water over the Fire, and when they 
are become very tender take them out and drain 
them ; ftrain all through a Sieve, and let your Su¬ 
gar boil until it be very much feather’d, allowing 
three Quarters of a Pound of it to every Pound 
of Fruit. Laftly, having temper’d it with the Pafte, 
which ought to be well dry’d, and having caufed 
them to fimper for a while, pour the Marmelade 
into Pots or Glafles ftrew’d with Sugar. 

Marmelade oi Apples is made altogether accor¬ 
ding to the Method now explain’d, as well for the 
Manner of ordering the Fruit, as with Refpe£t to 
the Quantity and the Degree of boiling the Sugar, 
which is neceflary for that Purpofe. 

We come next to a Marmelade of Seville Oran¬ 
ges, which you are to cift into Quarters without 
turning or zefting them ; you are to take away 
the Juice and the Tops, where there is a tough; 
Skin, which cannot eafdy be foftncd : In the mean 
Time fet fome Water over the Fire, and when 
ready to boil, throw in your Orange-Peels, which 
muft boil, 'till they become very foft and yield to 
the Touch of your Finger ; then you are to cool 
them in frelh Water, to drain and ftrongly fqueeze 
them through a Linnen-Cloth: This Pulp muft 
alfo be pounded in a Mortar and palled through a 
Sieve, while fcme Sugar is boil’d until it be fea¬ 
ther’d ; which is to be mingled with the Marme¬ 
lade in a Copper Pan, into which it was put to be 
heated again a little, to the End that the Moift- 
nefs may evaporate: The ufual Quantity of Su¬ 
gar is requifite, as well that it may flip off, from 
the Bottom of the Pan, as that what is taken up 
with the Spatula, may be entirely feparated from 
the reft, without running: At laft fet your Mar¬ 
melade upon the Fire again, to fimper, and let 
it be pour’d hot into Pots or Veffels: See Mar- 
melade of Orange-Flowers, and Orange-Tree . 

The Lemons, for a Lemon-Marmelade 7 muft 
Be zefied, cut into Quarters, and clear’d from their 
Juice ; then throw them into Water, as they are 
done, to hinder them from turning black; then 
having caufed other Water to boil over the Fire, 
put them into it $ and when you have given them 
four or Five Boilings, fqueeze in the Juice of a 
Lemon, as alio that of another, fome Time af¬ 
ter: As foon as your Lemon Pulp is become fofc, 
it muft be cool'd,, drain'd and fqueez’d in a Lin- 
nen Cloth, before it is pounded in the Mortar, 
and pafled through the Sieve. Laftly, your Mar¬ 
melade muft fet over the Fire again, a little 
while, as the* former, and the Sugar is to be 
order'd after the mie Manner. 

For a Marmelade of Orange-Flowers, take on¬ 
ly the Leaves of your Orange-Flowers, without 
tne Yellow or Stalks, and as they are pick'd, 
throw them into fair Water, into which the 
Juice of a Lemon has been fqueez'd: Then fcald 
them over the Fire, as has been fliewn in the pre¬ 
ceding Articles, 'dll they become very foft, adding 
likewife the Juice of another Lemon; being after¬ 
wards well prefled in a Linnen-Cloth, or elfe with 


your Hands, you muft pound them in a Mortar, 
and if it be neceflary, ftrain them through a Sieve: 
As for the Sugar, it muft be greatly feather'd, 
and incorporated with the Marmelade, 'till it flips 
off from the Bottom and Sides of the Pan. Laft- 
ly , having caufed all to fimper a little, pour the 
Marmelade into Pots, and keep it for your Ufe, 
if you are not defirous to have it immediately 
dried. 

This is the beft Way of preparing the Marme¬ 
lade of Orange-Flowers; otherwife, to fave fome 
Charges, it may be mingled, as Occalion requires, 
with a little Marmelade of Lemons, which is e- 
qually white and of the feme Tafte : In fo much 
that fome Confe&ioners caufe it to pafs for the 
true Marmelade of Orange-Flowers ; contenting 
themfelves only to throw a Handful of Flowers, 
when it is made, to give it a little Smell, or Tinc¬ 
ture of them. 

As to the Manner of drying all thefe different 
Sorts of Marmelades, it will be explain'd in the Ar¬ 
ticle Pafies . Thofe of the green Apricocks and 
green Almonds are apt to grow greafy, and fo 
not keeping long, it is neceflary either to dry them 
immediately or in lefs than three Months Time $ 
otherwife they cannot be dried : The Marmelades of 
Oranges, and Lemons generally candy within a lit¬ 
tle while, though they are duly prepar’d ; but that 
is no great Damage : When ever you would have 
them dry'd, let all the Candy be put with a little 
Water into a Copper Pan* over the Fire, and let 
it be brought again to the neceflary Degree of 
boiling, with other Sugar, as much as is needful 
for the drying of your Pafte ; fo all may be min* 
gled with the feid Pafte, as you will find undet 
that Article. 

We had almoft forgot the Marmelade made 
of Quinces; we fhall begin with that made ac¬ 
cording to the Mode of the City of Orleans ; 
for which take the beft Sort of Quinces, and cut 
them into Pieces ; then pare and clear diem from 
the Cores and Kerneb, having at the feme Time 
provided two Pounds of Sugar boil'd until it is 
become crack’d, throw in about fix Pounds of Fruit, 
and let all boil together to a Pap: They muft 
be afterwards turn'd into a new Cloth, to be well 
drain'd, and the Liquor which pafles through will 
ferve for the Marmelade. To this Purpofe let 
this drain'd Liquor, be poured into other pearled 
Liquor, to the Quantity of four Pounds, and as 
foon as the whole Mefs returns to the feme Defc 
gree of Boiling, let it be carefully fcummed ; then 
you may remove it from the Fire, taking off the 
Scum again, if there is Occafion, and pour it in¬ 
to Boxes, Pots, or Glafles, which muft be left in 
the Air, for fome Days before they are cover'd. 

There are other Sorts of Marmelade of Quin¬ 
ces, and firft, having cut the Quinces into Quarters, 
without paring them, or taking away the Kernels, 
boil them in Water 'till they diflolve and turn to 
Marmelade; then ftrain them all through a Lin¬ 
ner! Cloth, or elfe through the Straining-Bag, 
without fqueezing and let the Liquor be fet by, 
while you boil as much Sugar until it becomes 
crack'd, into which it muft oe pour’d with a lit¬ 
tle White-wine or Claret, according to the Co¬ 
lour that you would give your Marmelade. You 
may alfo add lome Sticks of Cinnamon a little 
beaten, with Nutmegs, Cloves, and Mace: Boil 
all gently together, and take care to clear off the 
Scum, ftirring them from Time to Time with the 
Spatula, or with a Spoon. As foon as the Mar¬ 
ine- 
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melade returns to its pearl’d Quality, or is boil'd I 
to the Confidence of a a fine Jelly, which falls ill ] 
great Drops, tvhen taken up with the Spoon; 
take it off from the Fire, and pour it into a 
Sieve fet over a Pan, or elfe drain it through 
a linnen-Cloth. in order to be put into Pots 
or Glaffes as oefore ; the Marmelade may alfo 
be poured into leaden Moulds, and when it cooled, 
they may be pdt into hot Water, as it Were in Bai¬ 
lee Marie, or a vaporous Bath, fo as the Pieces 
of Marmelade may be eafily loofiied, and let fall 
One upon another in the Boxes. 

It you have a Mind to give a finer TinQUre 
to the red Marmelade, it may be done by the 
Means. of prepared Cochineal, or fuch as has been 
boiled in Water, with Allom and Cream of Tar¬ 
tar, and then all may be drain'd, to be ufed, as Oo- 
cafion requires. 

Marmelade is alfo made, into which may be 

S it a leller Quantity of Sugar than of Fruit, or of 
eir Deco&idn, and this is all the Difference be¬ 
tween thefe two Ways of preparing it. 

MARSHALLING, a Term in Heraldry, in 
Itefpea to a Coat of, Arms, fignifyingthe due 
proper joining' of feveral Coats of Arms, in 6ne 
ana the lame Shield ot Eicutcheon, together with 
their Ornaments,* Parts and Appurtenances. 

MARSH-LAND, a Sort of crazing Linds that 
Ije near Rivers or Fens, which are uluaflly impro¬ 
ved much ty Over-flowing, which brings the Soil 
of the Uplands .upon them, fo that they ndedno 
other mending, though confiantly mow’d‘The 


tjie Sides of the Rivers, and the long Courfe* of 
dierti befpeaJc to be frequent ; and though the 
riebtff Lands commonly lie'near fuch Rivers, yet 
there is the mod Daiiger <?f the Crop’s being foil¬ 
ed* efpec^ly where they are riot iftcjolea, that I 
they may', be fed with Cattle ; which is Judged to’ 
lie the fifeft Way of managing thefe uncertain 
Cajjds, efocdally whett feeding Cattle bears any 
Tfurlg-ot ’ a 1 Price. But the mod advantagious 
Sorts ot thofe Lands, are thofe that may be over¬ 
flow’d or laid dry, as you find Occafioii^ that you 
may improve them with the Winter, and 1 keep out 
the Summer Flood's when the Grafs is long : But 
as particular Situations only afford tjiefe Opportu¬ 
nities ; fo dieteare But few Places ‘Will allow r of all 
fhefe Advantages., 

A' good Authdrlays, lie had heard of one who 
Lad lbme J Mirlh-Lana, artd who, when the Sea¬ 
water Was very thick, would open fome Sluices he 
had made on Purpofe, and let the Sea-Wafer in 
opon his LandJ Which he'let dand on urttfl it fet¬ 
tled, by whidh Means* he very $nudi improv’d it. 
See, Over-flowing of Land and Salt-Marjb. 

MARSti-MALLOWS: See Mallovfs. 

MARSH Y-GROU ND : See Earth. ■ 

MART AGON ; a Sort of a'Lilly, whole Leaves 
grow crooked, for Which Reafon it is* called Lili- 
um intorpim; there are different Sorts of them, 
there is one Which they call the Field "Lilly, of 
which* there" are feveral Kinds, viz. the great Mar- 
Xagqn^ ' which 1 has red Flowers, with a Stcni be¬ 
tween two apd three Foot high, without any Stalk 
Clofe to the Stem, finooth to the Touch*, and of 
a deep Green, the Flower is curv’d, and J bends 
down at tltc End of ^the Stalk, which keeps it up. . 

Another Sort of Martagon there is, whofe Stem 
is lefs, having not fo many Flowers nor fo red, brf 
jjpdtfced after the fame Manner with the ^ others; 
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all thefe Sorts of Martagons have this in Com¬ 
mon to them, that they lhoot out a great Num¬ 
ber of Roots. 

A third Sort there is refembiing the Former, 
only it has Bulbs between the Leaf and the Flow** 
er: Pomponius his Mart agon fomewhat differ 
from the other, for that its Bulb, ihich is- feafb-\ 
nably large, is involved with little Stieifc exebediug* 
thin: It is of a yellow Colour* | ' < j 

The Martagon being a Sort of- a-Lill/ wjll 
hear to be fet in any Soil : Too much Sun is 
prejudicial to it, and it mud be water’d in its pro- ' 
per Seafons. It is let among Flowers of the lar¬ 
ger Size, or rather in the Middle of Borders, 
with Flowers not quite fo big : It mud be plan¬ 
ted a Span deep in the Earth, and at die lame 
Difiance from other Flowers that accompany it. 

. The Martagon Bulbs are never to be remov'd, 
but when the Gardiner defigns immediately to re-* 
plant, them, which if he would do in a proper 
jSeafon, it muft be when the Flower is fallen, at 
which Time they, quit their old Roots. If their 
Bulbs, which look like Scales, £re then planted, 
it has been found by Experience that they will 
in Time grow to be large Roots: O&ofer is 
Jheproper Month for planting them. 

The Martagons being fooner affe&ed with I^eat 
hafi Frofi ; the Gardiner in Simmer-time mult 
ecuire they: Bulb$ from the Sun, which would ? 
Dtherwife fpoil them, by covering therri 'with* little " 
Layers of Earth, or by frequent watering them : 
•They are multiply’d by Seed, but more readily by 1 
their Bulbs. . 

! MARTERN ; art Animal of about the Eigi^efi. 
bf a Cat, having a longer Body, biit fhcffef Legs,, 
kvith* Head and TaH like a Fox r Ife Skin is com- ’ 
knonly brown, white on the Throat, and fomewhat 
yellowilh on the Back : Its Teeth are exceeding¬ 
ly white, and unequal, being fliarp above Meafure. 

It is i. very noxious Creature, and hunted much 
in"thC lame Manner as the Wilcj* Cat, with whiefy' 
(biiie take fhis Creature to be the fame. See Cat r 
Item Pole-Cat ’ . • , . . , 

MARTLET^ the Term in fierdldrj for a. 
Pidgfdn, with its Feet eraced or torn off 5 it is' 
lalfo the Difference or Mark of Diftiiiftion in an 
'EfcuUbeon for the fourth Brother or Family. 

: MARVEL OF PERU, aPlant fo term’d frop 
:its \Vonderful Variety of FJowers oii the fame Root"; 
it has a big Stalk bunched at the Joints, fpreadiiia 
\ into many Branches, with green Leaves af the 
Joints, betwixt which aind the Stalk come forth 
> Flowerfc on ihoit Stalks, like thofe of the lefier 
I blue Bindweed^ narrow at the Bottom, Biit widej 
and open at the Brims, whereof there are feveral 
|Kiilds, white, red, or yellow. They open in the 
; Night,’ and at theAppearance of the Sun ihriiik 
•inwards and wither away, and therefore fddbni feeii, 
but late in the Evening or Mofniiig: Elach of die 
Blbflom's are fucceeded by ‘one Seed, of the Bigq 
nels' and Colour of a blick Peafe ; thfe Root 1^ 
longj like a Radifh, and blatk ( on the Oiit-fideJ 
they* fjtower from the Beginning of Auguft-uimi 
Winter, being commonly* defiroy’d* by. 'tjie Froiisj 
The, Seeds fhould be- fet in' the Be^mung of ^- 
pril, and frrtm t^ieir hot Eeds* removed into rieh 
jEartlii where they, may have tffe Benefit of ,thp 
Sun: Upon (heir failure to Flower' thefirft Ye^atj’ 
Horfc'-Duiig ana Litter pull be laid on th^m‘be¬ 
fore the Frofis,‘and fo be coyer d all Winter,'yuna 
'they will flower the fooner the Succeeding. Year* 
aifcr the Roots of tlie bCfi Kind, when they have 
* done 
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done blofloming, ntay be taken up and dry’d, and 
wrapped up in woollen Rags, and fo kept from 
Moifture all Whiter , and being fet the Beginning 
of March , will profper and bean 

MASCLE ; a Terfh in He-\ 
raldry for a Bearing of this Fi- 

f ure : Gules a Chevron Ermin 
etween three Mafctes Argent, 
by’the Name of BeUgrave ; Gu- 
illim lays, the Mafcte reprefents 
the Melh of a Net, and is an 
honourable Bearing ; a Mafcle 
differs from a hoxenge only by being voided . 

MASH; a Drink given to Cattle, and ufually 
made of half a Peck of ground Malt, and put in¬ 
to a Pail, to which* as much fealding Water is 
put as will wet it very well : Then ftif it about 
half an Hour, until tafting the Water, you find 
it as (weet as Honey : When being lukewarm, 

J rou give it the Horfe to drink; ana this is on- 
y ufed after you have given him a Purge to 
make it work the better, or after hard Labour, 
or inftcad of Drink in the Time of any great 
Sicknefs : Vou prepare Malhes alfo for Black- 
Cattle. 

MASLING-FAR ; Food made of Wheat .and 
Rye by putting them to fteep in Water by little 
and little, beating them afterwards in a Mortar, 
and drying the Stuff in the Surt; it thereby thick¬ 
ly grind*, fo' that four Or five Parts are made of' 
of one' Grain, and being dry, it may be kept a 
long Time, 

This being eaten with Meat, nourifhes wonder¬ 
fully : It is good againft Fluxes and Catharrs, as 
well as Rice $ but if it be not well boil’d and 
prepar’d, it begets grofs and flimy Humours, and is 
windy ; and if eaten by thofe who have weak 
Stomachs, it hardly digefts, being therefore not good 
for old Men ; arid if ufed too often, much opi- 
lates and obftru&s the Liver, and caufes Gravel 
in the Kidneys ; but it is corre&ed if well bkk’d 
with Vinegar and Garlick, lofes its clammy Na¬ 
ture, and is of eafy Diveftion, when feafon’d with 
Honey or Sugar; good in Moderation, both for 
the Sick and Healthy, if boil’d in good Broth ; 
and the Cake* which lbme make of it, are both 
plealant and very nourifhing. 

MAST ; the Fruit of wild Trees, as of Oak, 
Beech , See. generally proper Food for Swine, 
MASTER-WORT, in Latin, Imperatoria ; a 
Plant not much unlike the Angelica Roots in Fla¬ 
vour and Vertue: They are agreeably penetrating, 
and allow’d by all to be good Alexipharmicks : 
They are laid to cure many Kinds of Poifons, and 
the Bites of venomous Animals ; are deterfive, and 
allbgood in the Jaundice, Cachexies and Dropfies, 
becaufe they promote the Secretions by Urine, as 
well as by the Skin ; neither are they met with 
lb often in Extemperanous Prelcriptions as they 
deferve: They are an excellent Ingredient in the 
Colledge Plague-Water 5 and if they are difpen- 
fed into it in due Quantity and freih, they give 
a very agreeable Predominant Tafte to the Com- 
pofiriom Mafter-wdrt is raifed of Seeds, or Run¬ 
ners from the Roots. 

MASTICK, in Latin Marum ; a Plant which 
if the Summer be not backward, flowers in Au- 
guft: It rifes a Foot high with (lifF branched 
Stalks, thinly leaved, with two at a Joint ; but ha¬ 
ving white Flowers among a Tuft of downy 
Threads at the Top of the Stalks and Branches. 
The whole Plant is fweet-fcented, and propagated 



by fetting Slips in April ; another, called the ^ 4 - 
frican Maflick , is of the fame Nature, but not 
fo tall, finaller leav’d, white and thicker fet, with 
green Heads at the Top of the Stalks, and a 
woody Root; the whole fclant is delicately feented, 
tender and impatient of Cold, and therefore ihould 
be fet in a Pot and not houfed : Care muft be 
taken to keep it from Cats, by lharp Thorns or 
F'urz, which otherwife will deftroy it. Thefe Ma- 
flicks are beft pteferv’d by placing them within 
the Earth, and covering them. 

MASTICK ; a Gum drawn from the Lentifk 
or Maftick-Tree ; it is brought to us from die 
Levant , and is intermix’d with much Impurity : 
That of the IJle of Chios is the beft. To make 
your Choife of Maflick and have the beft, pitch 
upon that which is clean, in large Drops or Tears, 
clear, tranfpar£nt, arid fuch as has no difagreeable 
Smell. 

Many Vertues are aferib’d to Maflick ; theyufe. 
it externally in Oyls, Cerats, Plaiflers, and ftrenth- : 
ning Ointments : It is anodine, allringent, and 
fortifying; it helps Digeftion, and if taken in Pow¬ 
der, land in a Mafticatory, it flops Loofiiefs and- 
Vomiting. The Dofe is from half a Scruple to. 
two Scruples : Finally, Maflick enters into* the^ 
Compofitions of feveral Vemilhes. 

MASTICK; a Compofirion made of Brick Dull, 
Wax, and Rofin, with which Sort of Cemeht,, 
Wood, Stone, and ether Things are joyned and’ 
faftned together. ' . , 

To <nake Maflick to glue Pieces of Glafs toge^ 
ther, take red Lead-oar, and pound it with forae 
Linfeed Oyl j this Maflick will become dry in a 
ihort Time. . * • , , * 

MASTICaTCIRIES, Medicines, which have 
a Vertue, when long chew’d, to draw and eva-’ 

; Cuate Flegm from the Brain, From ‘whence the 
Greeks called them Apopblegmatifwata; they are 
very good for the Heavinefc of the Head, Toofh^ 
ach, Diftempers of the Eyes or Ears, arifing from 1 
a cold Caufe, and foporiferous Dilorders j but not 
at all proper in the Defluxions that fall upon the 
Throat and Lungs. 

If it fo happens in foporiferous Diftempers, 
that the Patient cannot eat, as it commonly falls 
out, you muft anoint the Palate with fome Oint- 
iment prepar’d of Simple, hot and lhaxp Maftica- 
tones, fuch as Marjoram , Origan , Cubebs, Gin¬ 
ger , Nigella , Bartram, Muftard , Hiera , &C. 
to which add Oxjmel , to the End that by their 
Heat and Acrimony, they may roufe up the ex- 
pulfive Faculty that is extfeamly ftupifyd. 

MATELOr TE, a Term in Cookery , ^as Cu¬ 
cumbers drefs’d a la Matelotte y is the ordering 
of them after the Seaman’s Way : See Cucum¬ 
bers. ' • 

MATTERING OF THE YARD, a Dif- 
temper ill Horfes , that moft commonly befals them 
in Covering-time, by their over Freenefi in (pen¬ 
ding upon Meres, and when the Horfe and Mare 
are both too hot, it burns them, giving them the 
Running of the Reins, as it is rightly termed. 
The Signs to know this Diftemper are, the falling 
down of a yellow Matter from his Yard, and a 
Swelling at the End thereof, and when he flales he 
will do it with much Pain, and he cannot Well 
draw up his Yard again. 

To cure this Evil, they take an Ounce of 
ROch Allom and a Pint of White-wine, which' 
.are boiled together, ’till the Allom be diflblvcd 
therein \ then Blood-warm they injeft this Potion 

with 
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with A Syringe, put it up into his Yard as 
fir as it may bp done four or five Time$ a Day, 
and this is fo pcrfoft a Cure, that there is no 
need of any other. 

MATURITY OF FRUIT : Sfee Gathering 
of Fruit. 

™1 MAUNCH ; the Figure of an 
ancient Sleeve of a Coat, fo cal- 
§ led by the Heralds, and is born 

iliif/ * n mai V Gentlemen's Efcutche- 

V ons ,• as in the Earls of Hunting- 

J tons, in thofe ot Cbnfers, &c. 
^***S^^^ MAY ; the Fifth Month in the 
Year, the* lame containing one 
and thirty Days; about the 'I enfh the Sun en¬ 
ters into the Sign Gemini . A trite lover of a 
Fruit-Garden cannot be idle and unattivc in thi. 
‘Month; for now the Lite of Vegetation exerts 
and difplays its utmoft Force, and a go »d Gurdi- 
, ner cannot but be bufy both with hus Eyes ana 
his Hands. 

Now Suckers will be pulhing foiwards from 
the Stocks of Trees, which ought carefully to be 
remov’d, efpecially from fuck as are new planted 
Now alio Vines are ailaulted with whole Troop, 
of Robbers, even in the main Body and bigge. 
Branches; fur if they have been prun’d as they 
ought ro be, unprofitable fruitlels Shoots will be 
pulhing forwards at innumerable Places, and thefe 
rouft be watch’d.and pick’d off in their very Buds, 
if poffible, in the Beginning of this Month, if 
• not before ; this being a certain Rule, that No¬ 
thing ihould be fulfterd to grow upon a Vine, 
’even in Summer, but what is abfolucely neceila- 
*iy for Wood, Fruit, and Shelter; • r ) ' 

’ Now is the Time to tye up the Shoots of 
the Vine to their Props or the Efpalier in Vine¬ 
yards, leaving only three or four ot the bcldej 
Shoots : You arfc now alio to loofen or difengage 
fiich Branches of the Vine, as will be' obfervu 
feme times to be bound between the Joints ot 
the Wall or behind the larger Wood ^ for with- 
but tliis Care, a young Shoot will frequently j 
afunder, and two good Branches of Grapes will be 
loft. 

You are at the latter End ot this Month to 
-begin to nail the moil forward proje&ing Branches 
of the Vine, where the Fruit is clofe to the Wall. 
•This is a thing, not commonly taken Notice of 
in any Directions of this Kind, and it is therefore 
as generally neglected ; by which Means* many 
Grapes iKSver come to Maturity; but are ftarvd 
with cold Winds and Dews. 

A good Gardiner will never fail iii this Month, 
to nip the Wood Branches of his*Teach-trees, to 
•above five or fix Buds of the feme Year s Shoots *: 
the Branches of thofe Peach-trees that have not 
•brought forth Fruit ihould be prun’d to one Eye 
.you are carefully to pick off the Speckled 
Canker, which now fo frequently feizes the Apri¬ 
cock efpecially, and fometimes the W all-Cherry ; 
and both Feadies and Apricocks are now to be 
very carefully and difereedy thinned of their fit* 
perabundant Fruit; for too many upon a Tree, 
make the whole finall and infipid This "Work 
is indeed often done too fparingly* and with Re- 
lu&ancy ; but it Ihould be confider’d, that one good 
Peach or Apricock is worth twenty bad Ones ; 
and therefore fome never leave above two at moft 
on one Branch. But whereas the Apriccck in £ 
hot Summer, and on a good Expclition, is apt 
to eat doughy and mealy, and yet fb bard to be 


i»erlwaded to bear on a Dwarf or Standard, a Gen¬ 
tleman fays, he has try’d in this Month, after 
Danger was over, to loofen one or two ot the 
moft perpendicular Branches from the Wall, pla¬ 
cing' a Sort of a Prop behind it, to keep the 
Branch proje&hg, and this anfwer’d his Expe&a- 
cion ; for though the Fruit was indeed finaller, yet 
it had a much richer and more vinous Tafte. 

Another Operation proper to be perform’d to¬ 
wards the latter End of this Month is, the ihort- 
ning over-luxuriant Branches in all Fruit-trees, 
except Vines, to two Inches of the Place from 
wheiice they flioot. Winter Pruning, inftead of 
raking from, gives Vigour to a Tree, and makes 
it lhoot the bolder; but this Operation now, when 
Nature is in its full Carriere, gives fuch a Damp 
and Check to its Courfe, that from the ftrongeft 
11 id moft vigorous Shoot, you may ordinarily ex¬ 
pert btr two or three finaller Branches of bearing 

W Ov d. 

T he ftiortning of luxuriant Branches in this 
Month, Refpeds not only fuch Branches as are in¬ 
tended tQ be left to fill a void Place ; but indeed 
ill vigorous Shoots made from the Place of In¬ 
sulation in the Nurfery, as well as the feme made 
from new planted T rees, efpecially Apricocks and 
Peaches, which are apt to be in greateft Danger 
liom too great Vigour: The fame Reafon will 
hold as to the plathing of a ftrong Branch of a Peach 
or Apricock, that ihoors dire&ly forward ; for that 
may now be fefely done, and the Branch likewife fo 
difpofed, as to fill a void Place with weak, add 
confequently bearing Wood. 

You are now to begin the Summer Pruning of 
Pears, c itiing off the Shoots of this Year that 
ome forward to half an Inch, taking out the reft 
m the Middle entirely, where they crowd one 
another ; but at the Extremities of the Tree, if 
tfiere is room, they may be let alone to the Win¬ 
ter Pruning : Thi Summer Bon-Cretieri Ihould 
never feel the Knife, but only in this Month, ex¬ 
cept it be to ait out great Wood entirely ; be^ 
caufe if it has room, it will frequently bear at 
1 the Extremities. All perpendiadar lhoots in the 
Middle of the Dwarfs, Ihould this Month be re¬ 
duc’d to half an Inch, that they may put forth 
weaker and bearing Branches. 

Weeding is a necdlary Work of this Mortth 
and ought by no Means to be negle&ed in i 
Fruit-Garden ; but it is to be obferved, that Rat 
berries do rather better without that Care; for 
their Shoots being ftrong, they will make thei t 
Way through the worft Weeds: And forasmuch 
as they require much Moifture and Coolnefs, if 
the W eeds, are not over-rampant, they rather do 
good than harm. However, Strawberries mull be 
kept very clean, and their Runners taken away, du¬ 
ring all the Time of their bearing Fruit : Nei¬ 
ther is watering in dry Weather to be neglected. 

A careiul Manager will trow daily be vifiting 
every Part of his Care, and he ihould in an 
fpecial Manner watch over all new planted Trees; 
left any of them pine or languiih away for want 
of fealbnable Relief; fuch therefore as are offer¬ 
ed to be in a declining State, ought to be fhet 
ter’d with Boards and Mats ; for though the Sun 
gives Lite and Motion to Vegetables; yet thofe 
that are weak are apt to be over-power*d with 
its Hear, and will manifeftly lhrink and dyfe away 
upon its too frequent Returns and ungarded In¬ 
fluences. . ... 
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You muft in the Beginning ot this Month take wife, rliat the flower Stems may have Liberty to 

your Fig-trees out of the Grecn-Houfe, and put llioot in Order for (ceding, 

them into a ^ood place of Shelter ; and when Now look to your Melon Ridges, as well thofe 
you have prilnd.them, give diem a good Wet- made in February , as thofe that were planted i« 
ting. _ • the laft Month, weeding them and carefully pruning 

Clip off the Extremities of the Shoots of Goot off the Water Brandies, which are known by 

berries; for that will in a great Mcafure pre- their Ffatnefs and extraordinary Breadth. It is 

vent or kill the Cankerworm ; which by laying its likewife advifeable to pinch off the lops of fuch 
Eggs and breeding there, often deftroys the Leaves Runners as have Fruit upon them, leaving three 
and by that Means makes the Fruit inlipid. or four Joints always beyond the Fn.it, and pat- 

It is the Opinion of the mod experienced in ticularly take Care that every Fruit be furiicient- 

Things relating to a Fruit-Garden y that Ants are ty guarded with Leaves; for if you expofe them 
not the real Enemies to Peach-trees, whofe Leaves to the Sun while they are finafl, you will (poil 
curl up; yet becaufe their Company is otherwife their Growth ; but when that is perfeded, you 
undelirable, as they hurt and injure the Roots and cannot too much expofe ’em to the Sun for ripening, 
fmall Fibres ; they recommend the following Me- whicli it does in about forty Days from the Time 
xhod for their Deftru£lion : Cut Dew-Worms in qf Setting. 

ImaH Fieces, fire wing them where the Ants are If the Sea (on be dry, rather float the Alleys 
not troublcfom ; for; to this they will quickly re- between the Melon Ridges, than pour Water up- 

fort in vaft Quantities for Food, and there they on the Plants, or near the Stems ;.for the ufe of 

may as ealily be deftroy’d, by the Help of a war Watering is to feed the extream Fibres of the 
tering Pot of Icalding Water. Roots, which are the only Part of a Flint by 

We c: me now to the ordering of the Kite bin- which it receives its Nourilhment; and thefe 
Garden in the Month of Alay y and a carefijl Fibres in the Meloa or Cucumber Plants run as 
Gardiner will be furc to do in this Month, what far as the Branches : Now the Inconveniencies 
he left undone in April ; and here it is to be obr which attend the wetting the Leaves or Stems of 
lerved, tiiat though the Scafon in May is (b fir thefe Plants are* cither, that they rot or mould by 
advanced as to bring many Plants to their high- -the Wet lying long upon them, or elfe, it the 
eft Perfe&ion, yet the Garden is fubjeft to many Sun (hines hot, they are (calded. 

Hazzards from frofty Nights, and cold Blafts, which Note that the Water for this Ufe ihould be 
often happen in the firit fifteen Days ; and tho* as Ample as poflible; for all Waters prepar'd with 
Snows are uncommon at this Seafon, yet the hot Dungs, breed Infers among the Plants, which 
Showers of Rain, which frequently fall towards often deftroy them: Pond Water, which lies ex- 
the Beginning, are often mixed with Hail, which pofed to the Sun, is judg’d to be the beft, and ©- 
is accounted the moft pernicious Offspring of thte ven that ought to be given but in (mall Quanta- 
Weather in Rcfpeft to Vegetables; their Leaves ties to a Melon, for much Wet (poils its Fla- 
and young Fruit being then tender and very fubjefF vour ; but Cucumbers are great Levers of it. 

to bruife by every little Accident of that Kind, Sow Cucumbers in the Natural Ground in the 

It has been a Rule among Gardiners, about the Beginning of this Month, put about twelve in 
Middle of this Month to expofe or brine abroad each Hole, for tear of Difappointments, but when 
their exotick Plants and fuch tender Snrubs, as they come up, leave only four or five; Lee the 
-the Uncertainty of the Weather in the foregoii^g Earth J>e frelh and well work’d with a Spade, 
Months confin’d within Doors ; and indeed it has rather light than otherwife ; for the Fruit is apt to 
been obferv’d, tli3t we feldom have any Weatheir, fuffer by Worms in a fiift' Soil: T his (owing will 
fo unfavourable to Plants, after the Middle of afford plenty of Fruit in Ju/y y as well for pick- 
this Month as do them any Injury. ling as to eat with Sallees ; a Plantation of this 

If any Thing has been omitted in the laft, as Kind producing twice as much Fruit, as one of 
before-hinted, you muft not delay any longer to the fame Quantity of Ground forced with Dung, 
do it than the firft Week in this; for now the Sow fome of the Dutch Brown Lettice to be 

Seafon is (b far advanced, that’a Day loft is equal planted out the next Month for Cabbaging; make 

to a Week in January , or February , and your firft Drills for Sellery, if your Plants are 
March large enough, Sow Ronceval Peafe, atid towards 

You are to (ow Kidney Beans in the Begin- the End of the Month, earth up andftake thofe 
ning of this Month, and not fooner ; becaufe they which are Town in the former Month. You may 
are fo tender that the leaft Froft would hurt them, now fow Endive Very thin, to be blanch'd with- 
Now you m3y fow Radiihes in the open Ground : out tranfplanting, and fow Purllane upou the Na¬ 
as alfo the George Lettice, the Roman, the Roy- cural Ground. 

al, the Bellegara, and- towards the End of the Gather carefully the Ncfts of Caterpillers and 
Month, the Per ft an and German Lettices : Thefe other Infers which annoy your Trees and Plants, 
two Sorts are likewife fown in June , to have and prune off all crumpled Leaves and Twigs-; 
fome lite in the Year : They thrive better in a for they harbour the worft of Vermine, though 
free Soil, than a light One. . they are fearce vifible without the Help of Mi- 

Now fow Golliflowers in hot Beds, you may crofcopes; and feme Gentlemen fay, this Work is 
likewife tranfplant others; do fo alfo by Whiter the more neceilary, becaufe every Infe£t increafes 
and Melon Cabbages, and all Sorts or Kitchin- yearly about four Hundred, and fome of them 
Garden Seeds, if you omitted to do fo in March many more ; for Example , thofe Caterpillers, 
and April ; you may likewife plant Beets, Char-* which feed upon the Cabbage and change into the 
dones, and Cabbages ; you miy alfo plant Imperial common White Butter-Flies, breed twice every 
and Silefid Lettices, if you hate amy large enough Year, each of them laying near four Hundred 
for that Purpofc ; and if any of- the Imperial Let-j Eggs every Time, fo that-from the fecond Brood 
ticcs are cabbaged, cut the Tops of them crofs-j of one (ingle Caterpiller, we may realbnably ex- 

‘[petf an hundred and lixty ThoufancL 

rj Now 
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Now fet your Qees at full Liberty, look out 
often and expeft Swarms, that fo you may not 
lofe them : The Mafter of a Family, or the 
Hufbandman in this Month ought to lhear his 
Sheep, weed his Corn, and continue the drelling 
or cultivating of his Ground, which is not yet 
done. 

Now as to the Product of the Kitchin Gar¬ 
den in this Month, it affords us many pleafing 
Varieties both of Fruits, and Herbs. 

Aipatagus is now in great Plenty, and Colli- 
flowers are in their greateft ferfe&ion ; the 
Imperial, Royal, Silefia, and many other Kinds of 
Cabbage Lett ices are in their Prime, and very 
proper Sailers tor this Seafon, with Mixture of 
young Burnet, Purllane, the Flowers of the finall 
Nafturrium and Cucumbers ; for the finall Herbs, 
which were die Sallets of the laft Month, are now 
to be laid alkie, as they are apt to run into Leaf, 
almoft as foon as they are above Ground. 

We have yet fome Kidney Beans upon the 
hot Beds, this Month we gather peafe and Beans 
from thole fown in OSiober , and have Plenty of 
Artichoke*: We have now alfo green Goofberries 
for Tarts. 

The Carrots fown upon the hot Beds in Fe¬ 
bruary are now very good ; but thole remaining 
of the Cp>p fown at Michaelmas , are hard and 
good for Nothing ; and Spinage is yet fit for 
ufe. 

Towards dm End of the Month we have fome 
fcarlet Strawberries ripe in the natural Beds, and 
the Common May Cherry, with fome few of 
the May Duke Cherries againft Walls, and allb 
green Apricocks for Tarts. 

This is the moft proper Month for diftilling 
of Herbs, which are now in their greateft Per- 
Fedion. 

As to what appertains to the Management of 
a Flower-Garden in this Month: See Florift's- 
Year. 

MAY-BLOSSOM, called by fome May-UUy , 
and Lily Convally, and in Latin , After Atticus ; 
is diftinguilhed into two Sorts, viz. the great 
May-Bloffom and the little, otherwile called Fet-' 
ly Muguet. 

The great May-Bloflbm has Flowers that are 
Carnation colour’d without Side and Yellow with¬ 
in j it does in fome Meafiire referable Stan, be- 
caufe of certain finall Leaves which. ,do encompafs 
than : Its Leaves are a little longtttf and hairy, 
and in Form like thofe of the OHve-rree, but 
fmalW * of a rough and little bitterilh T&fte; 
dm Root is full of Fibres, and has not a bad 
Smell; there is that which has a yellow Flower, 
and is thought to be the Amello ct Virgil: Theft 
Plants grow m unfrequented and fandy Places, and 
flouriih in Align] f. 

As to the medicinal Vertues of this Plant j it 
cools moderately, is digeftive as denoted by its 
bitter Tafte, aud Deficeative ; the incarnated Place 
of the Flower being drank in fome Water, is 
good againft the Squincy, falling Sicknefs in young 
Children, and againft Adders, who will fbun 
dm Smoak of this Herb when it is burnt. 

The LelTer Sort or Petty Muguet, has in Sum¬ 
mer Time a yellow Flower, that is round, flat, 
a little raifed, like that of Ox-Eye or Chryfanthe- 
mum; it confifts of five or fix finall Leaves which 
are narrow, {harp, pointed, firm and longilh : 
Its Stems are a Fo ot high, and three or four in 
Number, hard, hairy, and furnilhed with long 
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Leaves like thofe of die Lychnis, die Root is 
hairy. 

This Plant grows in Meadows and by the Sides 
of Brooks near Narbonne ; and its Seed is ripe 
in Attguft of September. 

T his Plant is good againft the Heat of the 
Stomach, if ripply a to it; fo it is alfo For the 
Infiamarion of the Eyes and Groins, and for die 
falling of the Fundament ; it is faid that that 
Part which is purply in the Flower, being taken 
in Drink, is ejood againft the Squincy. 

MAY-BUTTER ; Butter made in that 
Month and reckon’d the beft for ufe of any 
other, but here we confider it as Medicinal; ana 
therefore before it is fettled, it is good Oecono- 
my to fave a Lump thereof and put it into a 
Veffel, and fo fet it indie Sun for die Space of 
that Month, and it will make it exceedingly So¬ 
vereign, and Medicinal for Wounds, Strains, A- 
ches, and the like Grievances. 

MAY OINT MENT ; See Ointment. 

MEAD ; a very pleafant Liquor made of Ho¬ 
ney and Water; and to Have it ftrong, to four 
Gallons of Water put eighteen Pounds of Ho¬ 
ney; beat the Whites of four Eggs, ftir them 
in with the Honey until all be melted ; feum it 
well as long as it boils; and be fore it boils an 
Hour and an Half: If you like the Tafte, you 
may put a Sprig of Rofennry in the Boiling * 
when it is cold, work it with a Toaift fpread with 
Yeaft ; and When yod put it in the Veliel, Hang 
one Nutmeg therein, the weight of that in Mace, 
and the fame Quantity in Cloves, with four Ra¬ 
ces of Ginger, in a bit of Muflin; the Spice mnft 
be beaten ; put in the Peel of two Lemons; when 
it has done working, flop it up, and let it ftand 
fix Months before you bottle it. See Metheglin. 

MEAD (U r btte) a very good Liquor made by 
putting a pint of Honey, and half a Pound of 
Loaf Sugar to every Gallon of Water, ftir in the 
Whites of Eggs beat to a Froth, and boil it at 
long aS any Scum rifes ; when it is cold, work 
it with Yeaft, and to every Gallon put the Juice 
and Peel of a large Lemon: Stop it up when it 
has done working, and bottle it in ten Days. 

MEADOW ; Land that bears Grafs of which 
Hay is made; there are different Sorts of Mea¬ 
dows, and different Ways of making them. It 
may be faid that a Country Houfe without ft 
Meadow, is a Body without a Soul, feeing wfc 
know that from Meadows the greateft Profit ari- 
fes, whether in Refpeft to .Hay, or the Cattle 
they feed all the Year: There are four Sorts a£ 
Meadows, viz, dry Meadows, moift Meadow*, 
Sainfoin and Medick-Fodder, or Sfanijb Tre¬ 
foil • 

Dry Meadows are thofe which are feituated in 
fat Bottoms, and where Hay-Grafe grows Natural¬ 
ly in great Plenty, and touch better thafi in thofe 
where it grows by the Help of watering, 

Moift Meadows are thofe we fee in Bottoms 
and along the Sides of Rivulets, which moiften 
them with their Waters to render them fertil, 
and without the Help of which they would pro¬ 
duce but little Hay ; their Soil being of a very 
light and very dry Nature, and endued but with 
little Subftance. 

Now fuppofing that a Country Houfe or Farm 
has no Meadow, and that you would make one, 
you muft at firft confider the Ground you have a 
Mind to employ for this End: It wiU be neccP 
{ary if you would have a moift Meadow to choofe 
M m m to 2 Ground 
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Ground that is naturally fat and very fucculent, over-again, he muft carry a Stick with him, with* 

\vhofe Bottoms muft be naturally humid, and this which he muft make a Mark* at the laid ot the 
you may know by digging not very deep, and that Field, juft by the Place where he lowed his 
you find Water: It ihould not alfo be feituated Hay Seed; obferving rather to pitch the Stick, 

Far from fome River, or Brook ; for generally in that which is already fown than in that which 
fpeaking, it is in fuch Places as thefe that Moif- is not; and thus he muft continue to do, until - 

rure is to be met with that fuits a Meadow. his Work is done. s 

If on the contrary, you would have one that is Then let him take a pretty heavy Harrow For ' 

dry, it will be fufticient that your Ground be the Seed and Dung, and let him crols the Fai- 
ftrong, or elfe light, provided there be a Rivulet low twice, which will make it fine and finooth, : - 

near, that may make it fertil by its Waters. fo that Nothing may obftruS the Sithe, when 

Thefe two Sorts of Meadows Ihould be always the Time for moving the Hay is come, 
feituated on foraewhat of aDefcent; that the Wa- You are not to exped from a Meadow newly 
ters with which they may be water’d may eafily fown, all the Advantages which arife from one 
glide off, and not continue long thereon, which that has been long lb ; and the Owner is more 
wouil cool them too much ; in which Cafe, they particularly caution’d here not to fuffer any Cat- T 

would yield Hay of very little Value, and in a tie the firft Year to graze upon it, there being 
very finall Quantity. Nothing worfe than their Biting, for a new made - 

After the Chojife of the Scituation of the Ground, Meadow, and it is the dired Way for him to 

the Way of preparing it comes next; thofe who lofe both his Pains and his Seed ; but it may 

would have Meadows to anfwer their End, muft be mow'd the fecond Year, and then he may r 

furmount all Impatience; and for fifteen or lixteen turn his Cattle in, it will receive no Hurt. 

Months together do Nothing but cultivate the All Soil will have their Subftance wafted in >! 

Ground they have a Mind to few, and take Care Proportion to the Nourifhment they yield Plants, i 

never to put the Plough into the Ground but at Legumes, or Grafs ; for generally fpeaking, if you i 

very proper Seafons; to the End it may be ftir- do not from Time to l ime reftore their Tem- i 

red in fuch a Manner that the Grafs may grow perament by Dunging, you will run the Rilque x 

fuccefsfully, and that the Country-man may have of having but a very languid Production ; and ri 

no Occalion to touch ic for many Years after. therefore to bring thofe Meadows which are al- j 

When the Month of February is come, and ready grown old to refume new Vigour, they do 
that you judge the Earth to be very well pre- in fome Countries efpecially, dung them every ^ 

pared to be turned into Meadow Ground ; you third or fourth Year, and always in December or : 

muft not forget to carry Dung there to fpread o- January ; that fo the Salts of the Dung being ( 

ver it, and then immediately by the Help of the tempered by the Winter and Spring Rains, may ] 

Plough to cover it with Earth : This laft Cul- penetrate further into the Earth, and revive the ; 

ture is given the Earth for two different Purpo- Roots of the Grafs, that it may grow with more I 

les, the firft of which is that it may be made Vigour. : 

quite even, of which no Labourer is ignorant, as The Cafe is not the fame as to i Meadow 
not-to know how; and the other is in Order to that is newly made, and one that in its own 
bury the fpread Dung. Nature has been long fo, in Point of Dunging ; 

The newel} Dung is always the beft for this for this laft Ihould be improv’d with Dung that 

End, for being put new into the Ground,.it pro- is well rotted; for if it Ihould be new ana not 

duces more Grafs, which does not a little con- covered with Earth, it would not have Tyne to 
tribute to the Fertility of the Ground, and makes confume, and the Mowers themfelves would be in 
it continue fruitful for feveral Years, without any Danger of‘meeting it again under their Sythes, 
forther Occafion to dung it. and confequently ot mixing it with the Hay, which ^ 

Now the Ground being made finooth, and muft have but a very bad Effed in a Hay-Loft, 
the Dung in it, fow Hay Seed therein; it fhould You muft keep your Meadow clear of all Cat- 
Jbe fuch as is very fine and the ripeft that can tie, at the Time when the Grafs begins to (hoot ; 
be got, amongft which mix Half Oats : If the and for fear the Winter Rains which come down 
Month of February be too foft, and that you from the Hills fhould drown the Roots in a Mea- 
cannot fow the Meadows, becaufe there are dow newly, p’urn’d to be fo, Care muft be taken 
Countries, where the Ground cannot be managed to furround ic with Ditches; which will alfo pre- 
at that Time, you muft tarry to the End of vent its being over-flow’d, when the Grafs is high, 

March \ and therefore the Nature of the Ground in the Time mat fome Storm may happen, 
ihould be thoroughly known, and when it is pro- On the contrary, thefe Winter Rains fhould ' 
per to go about this Work: In mixing Oats not be hindred to enter upon old Meadows, which 
ivith the Hay Seed, the Intention is that you by that Means will produce plentifully by con- 
lhould not lole all your Labour this firft Year ; veying along with them whatever is moft fubtilin 

for it will not fail to grow very well among this the Grounds through which they run. 

other Seed; and. it wijl help to pay Part of the If your Meadows are feituated near Rivulets and 
Expence you have been at in turning your Land that you judge they want watering, you muft in 
into Meadow Ground. that Cafe make a Sluice in Order to flop the 

To fo\y your Ground equally, the Labourer Water, and to make a Drain or Gutter in the 
muft put himfelf into the fame Pofture, as if he Side of the Meadow that it may run into it, ao 
■<vere fowing Corn, and keep the fame Pace, his cording as your Prudence and Judgment lhall 
Right-hand moving at the fame Time with his didate to you; after which let the Sluice be 
Right-foot, and let him fow the Seed very thick, broken, that the Water may refume its natural 
and to the Breadth of a Ridge. Courfe. 

But as the Ground has 119 Ridge, and that he .You fhould never let Hogs to get into your 4 

itaay raiftake, either in not fowing that which Meadows for they will fpoil all with their grubbing : 

ought to be fown, or in fowing the fame Part Moles are likewife deftru&ive to. them, but we 

I lhall 
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fhall not dwell here upon the Manner of deltroy- 
ing them ; fometimes Moft will grow upon the 
Turf, to remedy which you muft, when the 
Month of December comes, fpread upon the Ground 
the Aflies of Lye as thick as you can; this A- 
Ihes will have a very good Effe£l, if the Mofs 
has not been of long (landing there ; but in Cafe 
you cannot get rid of this Mo(s, Prudence will 
dire& you not to fuffer your Ground to remain 
unfruitni], and the bed Way that can be taken 
is to change the Nature of it and to turn it in¬ 
to plough’d Ground. 

This Ground will bear Com in plenty for fix 
Or (even Years, and then you may turn it to Mea¬ 
dow again, by praftifing all the Rules already fet 
down For this Purpofe. 

When the Graft is fit to be cut down, you 
muft mow it ; but for the Manner of ordering 
the fame, you are referrd to the Article of Hay- 
Makings which lee under that Head : Thofe who 
would have an After-Math, if they have the 
conveniency of Rivulets, they muft water their 
Meadows as loon as the Crop is off or a little 
after, in Cafe it be dry Weather ; for if Rain 
Ihoukl then fall, there would be no need for it, 
thefe Waterings are to be continu’d as often 
and at fuch Times as may be judg’d proper, un¬ 
til the Sealbn of mowing comes on, which is u- 
fually about the Middle of September. 

A third Sort of Meadow is thar (own with 
Sainfoin, which has very particular Vertues and 
is of a Nature quite contrary to the foregoing 
Ones, in Refpeft to the Ground; for the others 
require a Soil that is fat and moift, and feituated 
along the Sides of Rivulets, whereas this lad requires 
that which is dry, ftoney and always hilly of moun¬ 
tainous ; and the Ground for this ufe is not fo 
long a preparing as the others ; three good Dref- 
lings will do, and the laft is to make it even, in 
Order to fow the Seed in March. * Sainfoin is an 
Enemy to all other Herbs and Grafs near it as 
Things hurtful to it, and hence it is that it re- 

S ires to be (own four Times as thick as other 
rain, and as to Method of fowing, the fame mud 
be purfued as on the other Meadows; though in¬ 
deed it docs not require fo much Circumlpeftion, 
becaufe of the Plenty of Seed that is (own, and 
it ufually anfwers your Ends accordingly/ 

The fourth Sort of Meadow Ground is that 
fovvn with Meddick-Fodder ; but having fpoke 
of that under the lame Article, it may be con- 
fulred by the Curious. 

In feme Parts of England , they praftife that 
which they call Burning of Meadow or Paflure- 
Lands , where the Ground is moift, cold, claiey, 
rulby, or fubjeft to fuch Inconveniencies ; (b that 
the Hay or Pafture is (hort and fewer, and this 
is not unimprovable ; but rather very good Huf- 
bandry to pare off the Turf about July or Au- 
guft , and bum the fame after your Manner of 
Burning Land for Corn, which fee ; and then 
let it be plow’d up immediately or the following 
Springy and feme lowed with Hay-Duft or with 
(Jorn and Hay-Duft together; whereby that acid 
Juice that lay on die Surface of the Earth, that 
was of a ftenle Nature, and hindred the Growth 
of the Vegetables, will be evapoured away, and 
aifo the Graft which had a long Time dege¬ 
nerated, by (landing in a poor Soil, be totally 
deftroyed, and the Land made fertil and capable 
to receive a better Species brought in the Seed 
from other fertil Meadows ; See Up-Land* 
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A'good Author lays, that all Meadows which 
are flooded late in the Spring lhould be rolled 
with a large Barley Roller, which will very much 
mend the Graft, and prevent the Damage that 
fuch Hay would otherwife do to the Cattle that 
eat it: At the latter End of the Year eat up 
the Graft in the low wed Lands firft, and then 
that on your dry warm Lands. 
MEADOW-SAFFRON; See Cokhicum. 
MEADOW-SWEET, in Latin U/maria ; a 
Plant that flowers in June ; it is in ferae Wri¬ 
ters of Phyfick reckon d amongft the bed Alex- 
iPharmickS) and feme call it Regina Pratt) the 
Queen of the Meadows : It has a very agreeable 
Scent; but it does not by any great Volatility of ' 
Smell or Pungency in Tafte, feem to difcover in 
it fuch Properties, in fo large a Degree as Au¬ 
thors mention ; though the Simple-Water which 
is order’d from it in feme Dilpenlaries, has a ve¬ 
ry remarkable ftrong Smell and Tafle; but foon 
turns Motheiy, as all fuch Waters do. 

It is likewife an Ingredient in the Milk-Wa? 
ter . 

MEAL; Corn ground and lifted from the 
Bran, and reduced as it were into Powder ; 
when yoti grind Corn in Order to keep, you muft 
choofe that which is dry. 

When the Com is ground, as ufually it is, in 
a Wind or Water-Mill, you muft put it into a 
Hutch or Bin, or elfe feme other Veflel which 
lhould be fet in feme dry Place ; cfpecially Care 
muft be taken that the Bin or other Veflels lhould 
be clofe lhut, for fear the Meal lhould loofe its 
Vertue, or that fomething lhould fall into it that 
might do it an Injury; if it be in Summer-time 
that you would lay Meal up to keep, you muft 
put it into a Cellar, provided it be not moift, or 
elfe in feme other cool Place; if it be in the Wink 
ter SeafoX) the Back Houfe will do well enough 
to keep it in. Laftly> it will be proper to Itit 
it feme Times, to the End that the Air paffing 
through it, may hinder it to flick hard together, 
and to receive an ill Tafte. 

Some in Order to keep Meal from Corrupting, 
pound an equal Quantity of Cummin and Salt, 
and making a dry Mafs of the lame, put it into 
the Meal, and others ufe other Matters. 

MEALY; a Term ufed concerning certain 
Pears, which having generally furpaffed their Ripe- 
nefs, or growing in an ill Soil, have not that 
Quantity of Juice and fine Pulp, which they lhould 
have : Thus they lay of the Lanlac, Dean, 0ri 
this Pear is mealy, this Pear has a mealy Tafte. 

MEAK; a Rural Inftrument, wherewith they 
mow or halke Peafey Brake , See. 

MEASLES, a Diftemper to which Swine are 
liable; to cure it take a Quart of the oldell Wine 
that can be got, mix it with red Oker until it 
be thick ; then adding a Gallon of warm and 
fweet Whey thereto, give it him to drink, af¬ 
ter he has failed a Night and a Day. 

MEASLES : See Small Pox. 

MEASLES, a Diftemper on Trees, for which 
fee Infirmities of Trees. 

MEASURE, a Rule by which we may know 
and determin tne Breadth, Length, and Quanti¬ 
ty of a feme Thing: There are feveral Sorts of 
Meafures, as Fathom, Mile, League, Ell, Bufh- 
d, 0c. of which fee more under their refpe£live 
Heads. 

MEDICK-FODDER, or Sfanijh Trefoil \ a 

Plant that ihoots forth Stalks two Foot lugh, 

round, 
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round, {traitj firm, and divided into feveral Bran¬ 
ches, bearing Abundance of Leaves, three by three. 
According to Mr. Tournefort's DefcriptiOil, this 
Plant bears papilionaceous blowers, fupported each 
by an indented Cup, in the Middle of Which 
arifes a Chive, that turns to a Fruit like a Spoon, 
full of Seeds like little Kidneys; The Botanifts, 
particularly the curious Author now mentioned, 
calls this Plant Medica Major ereSltor Ftcribus 
furfurafeentibus. It has its Nairie from Media , 
becaufe the Seed of this Plant was firft brought 
from the Country of the Medes. 

The ufe of Me dick-Fodder is chiefly in Gar¬ 
dens^ it Ihould be fown in foft Grounds: The 
Quarters made of it are not very even when it 
is ripe ; but by mowing them four Times a Year j 
they are kept fmooth ; dnd befides, this Plant is 
(eldonl or never put but in thofe Places that are 
mofl oiit of the Way, and confequently not much 
feen: Some Perfons that are not very nice, or 
would lave their Money, make Walks of it in 
Sight and out of Sight, without Diftin&ion. 

MEDLAR, in Latin Mefpilus ; a Tree of a 
middling Stature, and very much refembles the 
Hawthorn, the Leaves are* indented in the fame] 
Manner, alfo prickly and it has white Flowers,! 
which turn into Fruit, that are longiih, of a dark 
red, and have but three Stones. 

There are three Sorts of Medlars ; the firft 
and the moft rn efteerh is that which has large 
Leaves, which grows more than the other two, and 
produce? a larger Fruit, and of a better Tafte. 

The fecond is not fo much valu'd, becaufe it has 
neither fuch fine Leaves nor large Fruit; to which 
it may be addedthat it is dry, and not fo agreeable 
in the Tafte. 

The third is more fcarce, notwirhftanding which 
it may be laid to be more curious than good, 
its Fruit is very {mall and it grows naturally 
without Stones. 

The common EngJifh Medlar is but finall ; 
but the great Dutch One, fay our Authors, is the 
beft and a good bearer ; and that if that mention¬ 
ed by Mr. Fay, to be without Stones, could be 
got, it would be a great Piece of Curiofity, and 
worth planting. 

The Medlar-tree, according to M. Cbomel,, is 
much eftcem’d and fought after by many ; there 
is fcarce a Farm-Houfe in his Country without 
it: It is long a growing, and is of fuch a Nature 
as to continue a Dwarf a great while, by Reafon 
of the extream Hardnels of its Wood, which ever 
retains feme of the Sap of the White Thom on 
which it is uliially grafted: It is likewife grafted 
on the Wild Pear-tree, as alfo upon its own Stock, 
and fo produces different Effe&s, according to the 
Nature of the SubjeQ to which it is applied ; 
and hence it is, they lay, that if it be grafted 
upon a Garden Pear-tree, the Medlars will be 
larger and better tailed, than if you grafted it 
upon die wild One or the white Thorn. Expe¬ 
rience makes us {peak with Certainty on this 
OccalioiT. 

Slit-grafting being only proper for Medlars , you 
mull wait until the Month of March to perform 
this Operation ; wherein you may be fully in¬ 
formed, if you have recourfe to the Article of 
Slit-Grafting. 

The Grafts of Medlars are to be gathered from 
the Extremity of their Branches, of a Year 
or two's Growth, but thofe of two are always 
the beft; efpedally the Grafts which have Rings 
about them* 


The Rings are the Marks or certain tranfverfe 
Fibres, wherein the Circulation of the Sap is flow- 
ly perform'd, which will make the Grafts much 
fooner produce Fruit, than when they are quite 
fmooth ; for the Sap then being carry'd upward? 
with Vehemence, and flopping in no Place, 
will make them produce Nothing but Wood foe 
a good while, inftead of the expelled Fruit. 

Three Years after the Medlars are grafted, 
they pluck them up out of the Nurfery to trans¬ 
plant them, and the proper l ime of this Work, 
is in November. 

In planting of Medlars , if they be grafted up¬ 
on either the wild or cultivated Pear-tree, Care 
mull firft be taken to cut off their Pivot or Trendle, 
for fear that this Part of the Tree in growing 
always downwards, Ihould receive Part of die Sub^ 
ftance of the Earth, which ought to ferve for the 
Suftenanoe of the Branches, and Nourilbment of 
Fruit : And the lame Inconvenience will happen, 
if you do not put feme good Earth in the Bot¬ 
tom of the Hole ; on the contrary, if Medlars 
are grafted upon Hawthorns, or Stocks of their 
own Kind, there is no Danger in tranfplanting ; 
do it as dextroufly as you can once for all, 4 and 
they will do very well. 

It is with Medlars as with other Trees, the 
better you manage them, the more Profit they 
will yield ; it is neceflary for the firft three Years 
you give one Dreffing yearly ; if you would have 
the rleafure in Time to fee the Fruits of your 
Labour. 

The Fruit of this Tree is unlike that of mofl 
others, which fall from the Trees upon fhe lead 
approach of Cold ; on the contrary, the Medlars 
(tick the fafter to them, and moft be pull'd off, 
when you find them to be near ripe, and thef 
will become quite fo upon Straw, on which you 
are to lay them for feme Time. 

This Fruit is eaten either raw or in Com¬ 
potes, with Frelh Butter, Wine, and Sugar, and 
palles for delicious Food. 

As to the Medicinal Vertues of Medlars ; it 
is proper f)r thjfe that are troubled with the 
Gripes and a Loofnefs to eat them; their De- 
i codlion will flop the Defluxions, which fall upon 
the Throat, Wind-pipe, Teeth, and Gums, if 
you walh your Mouth therewith ; and if Women 
will for feme Time fit upon this Decoftiou, it 
will flop the over-flowing of the Menfes ; Med¬ 
lars being dry and incorporated with the Jnice of 
Rofes, adding thereunto lome Clove, red Coral, 
and a little Nutmeg, they make an excellent Ca- 
taplafm of the lame, and apply it to the Orifice* 
of the Stomach, to prevent vomitting. 

MECHOACAN; the Root of a twiggy Plant, 
whofe Leaves are like thofe of Ivy, and whofe 
Fruit is almoft like that of Coriander ; It grows 
in the IJle of Mecboacan, from which it has its 
Name, You mull choofe that which is White, 
and take Care it do not yield Dull in bruifing 
it, which is a Sign of its being decayed or rot¬ 
ten ; and that it be not mix'd with Briony Root, 
as it very often happens, by Reafon of fome Re- 
femblance between them ; however, it is an eafy 
Matter to perceive the Difference^ becaufe Briony 
Root has no Circles proceeding from the Centre 
to the Superficies, as the Mecboacan has ; and 
has not that farinous and infipid Tafte. 

Mecboacan purees away Phlegm and ferous 
Humours gently and without Pain, and is fo far 
from weakaiing the Parts, as other purges do, that 

it 
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k ftrenthens them; it is better diflolv’d in Wine 
than in any other Liouor ; it may be given 
without Danger to aged People and young Chil¬ 
dren : It is very good for an inveterate Cough, 
ChoHck and the Pox. 

MEGRIM j an acute Diftetnper which feizes 
upon one Pet or Side of the Head, either the 
left or right : It map proceed from an external 
Caufe, as from the Sun, Blow upon the Head, 
or Coal Fire. 

If it proceeds from die Sun, the Perlon muft 
take the frelh- Air, and rub his Head with the 
Oyl of Roles. 

If from a Blow which has its Counter-Blow, 
yon muff open the CephaBck Vein and bleed ; 
you mud likewife fad, or eat but very little. « 

When it is caufed by the Smook of Coak, let 
the Party take a Vomit and go into very frelh 
or cool Air ; Tobacco or the Seed of Marigold 
may be uled for the Vomit. 

Other Prefcriptions there are, take the true 
Balm, heat it a little upon a Diih,and rub the Tem¬ 
ples with it as hot as U can be bom. 

Take three Glalfes of Water, and when you 
Bave drank them walk for fomc Time, and you 
will find Eafe. 

Take Ivy Leaves, pound them, and put the 
Juice that comes from them into a krtle Oyl of 
Roles, mix the whole together, then take the End 
of a Linnen-Cloth, and dipping the lame into 
■this Liquor, rub the Forehead, Ntodrils, and Tem¬ 
ples therewith. 

lake the Head of a Crow, broil it upon the 
•Coals, and then picking out the Brains, eat it; 
-there is no Head-ach, be tc never fo great, hut 
-at will remove. 

You mud in the Month of May, an fair Wea¬ 
ther, before Sun-riling, gather the Leaves of Mal¬ 
lows, and feoff the Dew upon them up yon 
_ Nolb. 

Take a Quantity of Peach-Stones and pound 
■them, of which make « Flutter and apply krathe 
Forehead. See Head. j 

MELANCHOLY, a Difteaper incident to 
Mankind ; Errant Melancholy, as the French 
' calls it, differs from Afednefs, becaufe die Hu¬ 
mours thereof is mote moderate; for the melandio- 
hek Perfon is lo far from being outragious like 
rite other, doc on the contrary he is very Sad 
and Penlive, always in Fear; ever Seeking Soh- 
-tude, Caves, Deferts, the Banks of Ponds, Pools, 
Br. nor knowing where to go, not able 'to red 
in any Place; and his Face is cofemonly of a dark 
yellow Hue, his Tongue dry, as if he were al¬ 
ways ahsrdy, his Eyes dry, weak, and never weep-: 
ing, and his Sun hard and dry. j 

Some Phyfiaaas imagine that the Cade of this) 
Diffemj«r arifes from a black, earthy and mud-; 
■dy Humour indofcd in the Head or in the Spleen,! 
-and throughout the whole Body, or in the Hy-I 
pocondrias ; and thus they diitinguiih this Difiem-j 
-per into three Sorts • that which has its Seat ini 
khe Brain difcovers it felf, when Fear amb Sad-! 


ty blade, thick, and grok ; by a dark and tawny) 
G*n pterion, at an advanced Age, -hi the Au^ 
•tens, or towards the-End of Winter, ufuaUy in 
’the Month of February; and in a Climate that is' 
•hatanddsy, by the Manner ot living) at cc upon 




the Suppreffion of. die Meriles, or Hemerrhoids, or 
the Cure of lorne old* Ulcers. 

That which prooeeds from the Hypocondrias: 
dilcovers it lelf by an inward Heat without be¬ 
ing droughthy; the Party will Belch much, and 
the will have lb much Wind in his Sto¬ 
mach ^pd Bowels, that brings upon him luch a 
Palpatation of the Heart, that he feeras as if he 
would be choak’d every Minute. Some have their 
Spleen fivollen, and their Mezentery extended and 
painful 

When the melancholick Humour is convey’d, 
either to the Brain, Nerves, or Eyes ; ir eaulel 
either frequent Vertigo*, or menaces the Party with 
an Epileply, Apoplexy, Blmdnefi, Convulfion, or 
Madnels. 

It is a good Sign when melancholick Perlon* 
have the riles come upon them, becaufe the more 
earthy Blood will be dilcharged that Way. 

There are external Caufes which produce Me¬ 
lancholy ; as the Abfence of a Hufband or Wife, 
the Infidelity either of the one or otheij the Ab¬ 
lence of one you love, the Prefence of a Perlon 
you hate, (edible Affront, or extream Sorrow. ; 

A Remedy proper for this Diftemper is to let 
the Party know by Argument, the Wcaknefi of 
luch a Prepofeffion ; which Ibmetimes is very di£ 
ficult to be done, Specially when we meet with 
very obftinate Tempers. 

In Cafe the melancholick Humour deduces it* 
Origin from the Brain j a little Blood muft be 
taken away, and the more in Order to prevent 
other Accidents, than from an afefolute Neceffi* 
ty : After which* bathing is proper, and purging 
either with fills of Aloes, Agarick. or an Ounce 
of the Syrop of Hellebore, duolvea in a <3afi cfc 
the Deco&on of Polipody, and two Drams of 
Sena. 

The other two Sorts are cured by bleeding in 
Arm and Foot, or elfe dither by applying Leeches 
to the Hemerrhoids, by a Cauftick behind die 
Head, pretty ftrong Glitters, or often repeated 
Purees, confifUng of fix Drams of the Confecti¬ 
on Hamech, diflohred in a Decofiion of two Drams 
of Sena, Polipody, and Epithyme. 

Let the Patient on that Day he does-not purgef, 
take in the Morning fatting a Decoftion confining 
of an Ounce and an Half of Indian Mirabolani 
broiled, *nd two Dozen of Raifins of the Son 
boiled in a pint of Water Parit Meafure, until 
Half is conlumed ; which being drained, add to 
it an Ounoe and an Half of Manna, or elftlet i 
him be purg’d with-the -foll owing Pills. 

Take an Ounce and an Half of /does, five 
Drams of black Hellebore, and as much Folipo* 
dy, three Drams of Agaric, and as roudh of each 
of thefe that follow, viz. of Azure, fel Gem and 
Coloquiotida, reduced all into Powder, make a 
Matt for Pills with a little .Syrop of Rpfcst The 
■Dole is fiora a Dtam and an Half, tb two and 
an Half. 

There is an external Remedy which ss very 
Sovereign and furprizing, and which maybe-ufed, 
as there is Oecafion, and that'is to dip a large 
Cloth in Brandy, and-to wrap the‘Patient in k : 
ac the feme Time fet the Brandy on FirC, and 
the Eagemefi the Patient will have -to difengagt 
htmfeif, and effcape the Flames, together’with 
the fear of being burnt, will infallibly Cure him'; 
or elfe you may make ufe of Reds and whip him, 
and fome times cuff him j or apply a Cauftick tp 
tb. Sajital irntte. MELMO- 
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M ELANC^hOlV, - a Diftcmper amongft PouT- 
try ; all thofe Perfons who hive been exa£l Ob- 
fervers of the Difteraptrs or Accidents which are 
Wont to befall Poultry, have confefs’d, they have 
found their Cocks ai*l Hens foraetimes tali into 
Languiihments ; and this they know by their fta* 
ring, having a bigger Craw than ufual, red Veins 
on it, proceeding from die Meagernefi of tneir Sto¬ 
mach, and throwing away their Food when they 

P xk it: This Melancholy proceeds from fome 
ood which has over-heated them ; you mull 
therefore prefently obviate the Diftemper, by giv¬ 
ing them Oats and Hemp-feed, and thrice in fix 
Days alternatively, fome Lettice and Beets well 
cbopt, with fome Bran fteep’d Li Water wherein 
a Lump of Sugar has been diffolved. 

- Or elfe, if it be in Melon Time, and you 
liave fome jof the Seed, take and pound it well, 
and mixing with it a little Millet, let them eat it : 
This Way of feeding will very much contribute 
to the curing of them. 

! j MELICEkIDES, a Name given to thofe Tu- 
piours iwHorfes, by Reafon of the Referabknce 
that is between them and a Honey Comb; they 
attack the Joints ^id fend forth a gluey Matter 
fike Honey ; the Way to cure them is to bum 
them with red hot Irons, in Order to bring away 
aU the Matter ; the Ulcers made by the Burning 
are heal’d with fome Wax melted in Oyl and 
Hogfgreafe; they muft: be waih’d in Sea-Water, 
if it can be got, or elfe in cold Water: Some are of 
Opinion thele Tumours ihould be burnt with Brafs 
Flates or Inftruxpeqts, and not withr Iron ones: Thofe 
Ulcers which r\m thro’a certain Hole are called Hy- 
gatides; they grow upon the Heels, uifler the Feet; 
you muft notj fays M. Chomely apply Fire to them, 
they are ikpowni by the Horfes lying down in the 
Stable longer than ordinary, and will not get up 
without Help,' and when he is up he flretches 
Jus Thighs and draws them in again : This Di£ 
temper betals them in Winter , when they have 
been but little exercifecL 

^'Another Ptefcription for the Meliceride$ is, 
pp bleed the Horfe in the Knee, and to rub it 
with a Sponge dip’d in Wine and Honey Water ; 
if this ^oes not cure him, you mull lightly ap- 
ft to his Knee a Plate of Iron hot, and to cate 
khe Ulcers, take nvo Pounds of Oyl, fix Ounces 
of fal Atmoniack, wild Sage eight Oqpces, Ver- 
idigrcafe and Litharge, of each - fix Ounces, the 
froth or Scum of Nitre, as much as there is Oc¬ 
casion for, Fratritinfence and Wlute-lead, cf each 
four Ounces ; let the whole be mixed together, to 
ierve as your Need lhall require. Another Prepa- 
ration is, to take Nitre, old Hogfgreafe and 
JJripvSoiie, three Ounces, Sal Armoniac, wild 
fiorre), Drofiof Slfcer. and White Lead, in OuiKe 
©feach; and s( Pound and an Half of Oyl, which 
pull be all mix^d together. t > 

; The Melicerides are cund with repercuf 
five and glutinous Medicines ; you are. to rub 
rhep the fall Day with Salt and Oyl; and on 
- the, n,ext waththein with hot Water, and anoint 
them with Goofe-Greafe and Butter. 

MELlLOT, in Latin Melilotus ; a Plant that 
ufualljt grows three or four Foot high; the Stem 
Is divided into feveral little Branches from the 
,Root ; the Leaves grow three ,and three like 
.Truffles, being a little indented round the £dges 
and very thin: The Flowers are yellow, and the 
Seed is contained in finall black Cods, a little 
broad, thin, and flat ; it grqws every where. 
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the frelheft is the beft: Ic blolioms in July arid 


iVLlilot mollifies Inflammations, Specially thofe 
of the Eyes, Womb, f undament, and Tefticles, 
if you boil ic in fome W ine and.apply it, adding 
foraetimes thereto, either the Yolk of a roafted Egg, 
Flower uf f enugreek, or Wheat-Flower,' with fair 
Water ; It will cure freih Impofturaes, which fend 
forth a corrupt Matter, like Honey, and a Scald 
Head, with Cbto Earth, Wine, or Galls : It difr 
folves, ratifies, and foftens like Camomile, yields 
a, very good Smell, efpecially wheli.it is frelt^ 
and when it Rains in Summer-time,' and allay* 
Pains-wherever they are. 

MELLET* a Difeafe in a Horfe , being t 
dry Scab that grow* on the Heel of his Fore* 
feet; and is curd in this. Manner,. take of ordi¬ 
nary Honey half a pint, Elack Soap a quarter of 
a pound, mix them well togethet, then put to it 
four or five Spoonfuls of Vinegar'and as much 
of Allom finely beaten and imbrewed as a Hens 
Egg, and of fine Flowers two Spoonfuls, and miic 
them very well together; and having, dipped away 
the Hair, apply it thereto Phifierwife lb far. as 
the Sorance goes,. and let ic fo remain for fivi 
Days; then take it away, and walh all rhe Lcgfc 
Foot,-' arid Sorstnee, with powdred Beef Broth ; 
and after rope up his Legs with T humb-Bahds 
of foft Hay, wet in the feme Liquor, and he 
will do well. Remember always, whenever the 
Sorance is dreft to take oft the Scab, or what* 
ever crufty Thing lhall be on the place, and 
waih it very clean. 

MELON; a Plant that fhoots but long twto> 
ged Stems or Vines, that lye upon the Ground$ 
the Leaves and Flowers are like thofe of Gucuofr- 
bers, but firialler ; the Fruits which fucceed the 
Flowers are very well known, and differ from oat 
another in Form and Bignefs: This Plant, which 
is raifed by Seed only, is cultivated in Gardens^; 
Cold is an Enemy to it, and therefore the Me¬ 
lons which are produced ii> hot Countries, are bet¬ 
ter than thofe of cold .Ones. . • I 

Melon Seed is in its own Nature, as durable 
and retains its prolifick Quality 'to as great an 
Age, as any known, for if it is laid dry, and fb 
kept, it will grow at the End of twenty Yearsi; 
but by Reafon of fuch an Age before it is lowed, 
it muft be fteep’d in fome lofe Bed, that is nbc 
at all corrofive, as Milk or Mead, and that with 
Judgement both in Feint of Time, and in Rela¬ 
tion to its Age : If at the forementioned Age, 
it muft be fteep’d tour and twenty Hours; but 
if at half that Age, then twelve arp Efficient /; 
and if. at fi*or feven Years old, then, five or fix 
Hours will be enough ; bur at this laft Age it 
will grow pretty well without ibaking: Now the 
Reafon of the Performance is, that the Kernels 
of the greateft Age, being fo long kept dry, will 
confequently grow hard, and unfefs mollified by 
(baking,. tjbe chilling Quality having been lb long 
laid afleep, will awake bqt flowly, andbythe Moi- 
fturcfof the Bed, will rot before it . can exert it 
lelf; and the feme Reafon for Seeds of different 
Ages will hold good in their Proportion : Seeds 
of one or two Years old will be fure not to fail 
in their Growth ; but then the Difadvantage of 
all of them is, that they will fpend themfelves too 
freely in their Vines without fruiting, which fa- 
petfluous Sap is mightily-corre£led by the Age oi 
the Seed, which when ; ijc has heenTown more par¬ 
ticularly at fix ot feven Years old, the Joint o t 
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the Plant will be {hotter, and not only more in 
Number, but more hardy and better Fruit may be 
reafonablv expe&ed. 

The leveral Kinds of this Fruit are almoft in¬ 
numerable, out of all which as the earlieft, feme 
recommend the {mail Galloway , and lay that the 
black and white Spanilh Melon, the wrought green 
Turkey , the Italian wnarted, and the French large 
Melons are good; and lb the black and red Wa¬ 
ter Melon, but that thef^ two laft Kinds are with 
more Diificulty railed in our Clymate ; tho’ lome 
iay, they have railed them larger than any other, 
and as good, in the Judgment of thofe who have cut 
them in the Weft Indies> as they found them there; 
But the Advice of forae is to thofe who would have 
all thefe Fruits nicely good, to endeavour to get 
their Seed from abroad, at Jeaft once in three 
Years ; becaufe by the frequent fowing of them, 
in our llland, it will lofe Part of its Colour, and 
much more of its Taile. ‘ 1 

As to the Seed or hot Beds (or Melons, as 
aUo Cucumbers; they may be made after different 
Manners, the one of Horfe-Litter and Grafs well 
mix'd, laid together on an Heap, for {even or 
eight Days to heat, and then taken away and laid 
into a Bed, imagining thereby that the Violence 
jof the fteat is affwaged, and that the Roots of 
the Plants will receive no immoderate' Heat, e- 
fpecially not to be burnt, but come on more flou- 
riihing and with a larger Leaf; but tiiis taking up 
too ^much Time, the Bed will be apt to be cold, 
before the plants are fit to be remov'd, into the 
Ridges ; and therefore the other Way which is 
judged to be the mod reafonable. Ids rroubldome, 
and what lome of the mo /1 Judicious amcngft us, 
have always uled, is to take Horfe-Litter from 
the Dunghil, fuch as has been made about a 
Month or fix Weeks before, and make the Seed¬ 
bed of it, laying it about five Foot wide and four 
Foot high, and as long as every one judges conve¬ 
nient, according to the Size of his Mellonry, 
where he plants out to ftand for Fruit: Straw 
lhould be laid a Foot thick on the Top of this 
Bed, which in three or four Days will raife the 
Heat equally, without which it will be apt to 
rife in Patches : Take away the Straw at the End 
of this Term, and cover the Bed about four In¬ 
ches deep, either with the rotten Dung of the laft 
Years Ridges, or for want of fuch Covering with 
Cow-Dung. 

The next Thing to be confidered is the {ow¬ 
ing and managing the Plants on their Seed Beds; 
the ufual Way is to fbw and raife them ’till they 
are fit for the Ridge under Frames, and it has 
often fucceeded tolerably well ; but this pra&ife 
is not approved of by fomfe People, as you will 
fee by and by; let therefore two Rows of Glafles 
be fet the Length of your Bed, and as much to¬ 
wards the Middle of it as you can, to preferve 
Hear, and where thefe Glafles are to ftand, ere& 
little Hills of rich lifted Mould, which when made 
flat at the Top, remains about 8 Inches deep, and I 
about 6 Inches diameter wider than the Glals: Thefe 
Glafles ftand 4 Inches one from another5 you will by 
thrufting in a Finger, perceive when the Heat 
rife ; then featter your Seed on the Hill, fa that 
it may come up two Indies diftant under the 
Glafs: It muft be prick’d in about one Inch and 
cover’d: It will appear in about four or five Days.' 
If the Weather proves ftormy or cold, you muft 
allow them but little Air ; or if the Sky proves 
clear, they muft have but littk Sun j fix file Sun 
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will /bon draw the Heat of fo .firth-a : Bed to 
hat Degree, that in an Hour or two’s Time, die 
two firlt Leaves, which are call’d the Deaf-Ears 
! of the Plant, will twirl or coffer ; when they grow 
to have their third Leaf as big as a Sixpence, 
take off the ftrongeft- of them, and prick eight or 
ten of thofe at equal Diftances, all over the Qlafj, 
at which Time the Mould fhould be ftirr’d up, 
and ftnell’d to, that it may be free from Fuftiriels; 
it not, feme freih Mould lhould be mixed with 
it. If you give thefe Plants a litde Water, they 
will ftand the Sun the looner, elpecially when it 
is fine Weather 3 for while the W ater fills the Po¬ 
res of the Earth, the Root cannot be prejudiced 
by the Sun-Beams : To this may be only added, 
that white Straw is found to be thebeft and warmeft 
Covering, and to be preferred to Mats, for Straw 
will ealily be laid dole between and round about 
as well as on the Top of the Glafles, as thick as 
one pleafes, according to • the Bed s Age or Cold- 
nels of the Weather 3 and that die Glafles raife. 
thefe Beds better than Frames is evident, for if 
a Damp arifes in one Part of the Bed, the whold 
will not be affe&ed thertwithj ‘but it may be 
more ealily let out from under a Glals, than si 
Frame, without chilling the whole Bed : The 
Glafles in good Weather muft be taken off, for 
about an Hou# at a Tirafe, wiped and fee by to 
dry the Bed, which will carry your Plants 'till 
they come to the Ridge : It moll be obfcrved, 
that if thefe Plants grow tall, they muft. be- cur 
off, leaving but two Joints, that they may throw' 
Out ftronger thereby, and more-proper Vines ii» 
Order for the Ridges 3 but this pruning muft. by? 
in clear Weather and about ten Days before they- 
as* removed to their Ridge 3 ,aui though fdme- 
may fuggeft that this Straw will Harbour Mice, ; 
which will crop off the Plante,- yet fined there is 
generally feme Com left in it, Mice Will 
hurt the Plant, and if you find they do, 'you rmV 
Order Oom to be ftrew'd under the Glafles, Which 1 
diverts them 'till they can be deftxoy’d by Trapjr 
and the like Machines. 

1 he Melon-Gardens in Spni>i, P0rittg.1l and the' 
Southern Parts of France , are ieidom regarded 
after they are fewn, 'till the fruit begins to ri¬ 
pen ; and they feldom or never tail of good and 
large. Quantity, although they give them nd <v- 
ther Drelfing than what is neceiTary to prepare 
the Ground for the Reception of" the Seed 3 but 
it is otherwife in our Clymate. ; • i <„ 

As to the SeafoH of fowing Melons and. Cu¬ 
cumbers, no Lime indeed can oe fix’d in particu¬ 
lar 3 the lame Rules are not to be laid down to 1 
all Gardiners : The Ambition of the Gardiners- 
about London chiefly confills in the Production -Of 
thefe Fruits,-at Times either before or after the- 
natural Seafons, and having a Mind to have theife? 
earlier than others, they will lowift the Begirt^ 
ning of January or fooner, and with much- In-' ; 
duftry and good Underftanding v l thoughtheir 1 - 
Plants will be apt to receive Cft&ks; :ahd<*lleif 
Fruit prove but finall, yet they- Witt have fotirtfi 
to cut towards the Beginning df April ftht very* 
Air'in this Climate will liirink the' Vinei and' 
make them fmall, fe that fuch >eady Fruit, -tho* : 
as a Rarity they may pleafe, jlet can neither be : ’ 
fo fine to the Eye, nor lb delicate tothe-Tafte;’ 
for the Sun it fell, from which- they receive the* 
greateft Part both of Colour and Tafte, does- tm : 
afford fuch influenced -Heat,-by Realbn of ifi* 
.Diftapce at that Seafon- 1 HoWever^ they 
\ Nano «>fed 
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nulled In Garden Pot« or Ozier Balkets, which laft 
fone Men* prefer, and remov’d into fieih Beds 
to continue an equ^I Heat : But the mod ufual 
and mod fucce&ful Time ofMowing either Melons 
or Cucumbers withi us, is about tne Twelfth or 
fourteenth of February ; then your Plants will 
come up drong and large, and will be fit to be 
planted out towards the End of March ; and fo 
forward 'till the Middle of April, and Melons 
Will cut in June ; feme fay, that this is the 

g tded Time .they have made ufe of for fowing 
r three or four and Twenty Years, in all which 
they never mjfted of a Crop ; though with this 
Difference, that as the befit Years nave afprdej 
three or four Hundred Brace of Melons, fo in the 
word they ever knew, three or four fcore Brace have 
attain d to their full Maturity, on Ground ^bout 
nineteen Yards long and luteen broad, as you 
may fee under the Article Melfenrj. 

Towards the latter l£nd of March or the Be- 
onning of Aprils according to the Succefs your 
[anagement fja^ produced, in forwarding your 
Japts in, their Seed-Beds j begin to make Ridges 
j£r vour Melons and Cucumbers, of the fame kind 
of Dung with the $eed-Bcd; now admitting the 
Melon-Ground above-laid be allow'd as a Rule for 
pelariptidn-fajce, your Hedges are at eight Foot 
wide, in th« Noddle of which Spce make your 
Bjidge four £oot wide, and at lead two Foot and 
an Half high, let; it Tbe well trod down and wa¬ 
ter’d as you imagine to the Bottom ; die Heat 
will rife in two or three Days ; foen lay cold 
Duag of the lad Years Ufe about three Inches 
deep, beating it dofe with the Back of a Spade, 
the Heat next Day will come through tjiis Cove¬ 
ting, and theft you may form the Hills for; your 
Plante, of warm good Mould about fix Inches deep, 
as already dire&ed in the Seed-Bed,; you may next 
Day plant pndcr your Qlafs, two Plants twp Inches 
didant, whieft mud; be immediately water'd, and 
ffjeft tranfplanting is bed to be done in the Eve¬ 
ning, and thofe Plants mud be fet up ro their 
Necks in the Mould ; you mud obferve, that there 
mtufb be at lead five Foot, not from Hill to 
Hill r but from Plant to Plant i and for the fird 
three or four Days a Whifp of Wheat or Peafe- 
Straw, laid on the Glad only againfl the Sun is 
better than Mats. 

Now four Foot is allow’d to your fird Ridge, 
as fuffident, both t;o keep the Plants warm, and 
to allow Room for the driking of foeir Roots, 
which in about three Weeks Time will creep to 
the Out-ftde of the Ridge, at which Tune Mould 
Jppd be laid all over the Ridge, the fame De£th as 
under the Glades, which Bed lying fo long un¬ 
cover’d, was only to difpofe of that naufeous Heat, 
which at fird rofe from the pung : Here it is 

S be obferved, that no more but four Foot of 
e eight is imploy’d ’till npw^ but within about 
three Foqt towards the, South, and about tei\ Days 
after , that, the Jwo Foot on. the other Side ; good. 

I£arth, if you have any, mud, be laid about eight 
Inches deep on thefe two lad Allies, whkji lyjJl 
make and - preferve an additional; Heat, ^tilL a 
great Part of your Fruit , fets, which forw/mtof, 
it, or in a. Bed made 4 o. wide at once, will occa- 
fv>n mod. of .the. Frqit for th^jlrlV Fortnight to 
drop off. The Plants mufF b ( e. water'd^s foon 
fet to, prefetye the Reaves 1 from, foiling off, 

•tfiicfo the Strength of:a,frelh Bed will othenvjfe 
Qcpafion, for too much Steam will be apt.to.arife^ 
a( firft jfe that the Mould mud be .pull’d, away m Ipm. as. b 


two Sides of the Glafs about three Inches wide and 
one deep, which as the Air comes in, forces the 
Steam away. 

For the ordering of the Plants upon the Rid¬ 
ges, in Confideration that the Plants have been 
taken off at the Middle of their dronged upright 
Branch in their Seed-bed, there feems to be no 
Reafon for their being prun’d on the Ridges* 
’till about fuch Time as they are not to be kept 
within their Glades; then Mould being laid all 
over the Bed, as near as can be guclled at eight 
Inches, one Man mud take off a (jlufs, and hold 
the Branches of rhe Plants from the Red on one 
Side, that another may with his Foot tread flat, 
and with his 1'oe clofe to the Root of the Plant, 
faden the Ground, gently at fird, yet round die 
Hole, and fo hard afterwards, that it will bear his 
Weight, and fo backward round the Hole,' fuU 
obferving to keep your Toe towards the Roots. 
This Method is preferibed, becaufo if ( tliis 
Treading wa$ incautioufly perform’d by going crofs 
the Ridge, the yielding of the Mould wcuij'tear 
the Roots in Pieces. * ] 

When this is perform’d in each Hole, thfe 
whole Ridge mud be trampled, together with tht 
Allies, which are fuppofed to lie at an* equal 
Height with the Ridge,'from Hedge to Hedge *; 
but if it can be avoided, this lhould not be, trod 
in wet Weather ; becaufe the Ridge will the** 
be too apt to crack, %\. the next Place, take a 
Scuttle of fine dry M9U.I J, and lidding up the Hants 
again, lay it from the Roots to near a Yard-wide^ 
and about an Inch thick, as loofe as you can 
round each Hole ; if any Part of the Led or 
Allies lhould afterwards crack, they mud be how’cj: 
for about an Inch.' ’ 

This Manner of ,a£ling will indeed hinder’ the 
Roots from running fo fad as otherwife, the BcJ. 
all over being near as hard as a High- way, bu^ 
then the Advantages mud be confider d, and it 
mud be allow’d die Ground they get, fupplics m.qrtj 
Nourilhinent, by its Fairs being kept fo clofe tq 
foe Root, and the Sun-Beams, wliicli has been 
experienced to kill extraordinary good Crops, of 
Fruit, by pointing too freely through the tores 
of fuch hollow Earth, are hereby, kept out, anfo 
as the Drought cannot get in, lb confcqucnpjy^ 
Flants thus managed amnot dand in need of niuqh^ 
Water; which,'* every Body mud needs ailow^ 
hot only fpoils the Cofour and Tafte of ail Melons^ 
but frequently decays the very Roots dieniftlvps • 
in fo much diat it ftas been often fecn, even in 
Noblemen's Gardens, a great tied of Frpit 
fhrivclling at half foe. Growth, by foo,Decay ot 
the Root. , ■ . \ 

Another Advantage \y^ll readily be*allow’d, which- 
is, that as the Ground is kept clofc^ fo the Heat! 
arifing from the Dung, cannot fo foOi) evaporate^ 
but wfo, inyigoratq^ the Plants for a longer l ime 
and therefore watering lhould not bc ; uledf abov^ 
.twice or thrice in a^Seafon, and th:ix in the Even-, 


ing‘; but if the Weadier. ihpuld .prove hoc 
extraordinary Time, or to an. uncoinmon Degree^. 
Erne Leaves, if the Rope , ivants io, \yijl bcgm .to^ 
coffer, in wJhch Cafe^tji^re is a r^cgelfiry of, .Wfir, 
fer ; to which it. niay : be added, that dipwing the t 
Ground, wftere it can be .come; at, J f already or^; 

der’d, and with the Bacif- of a, iurring thej 

Mould .hfol. under *th^ ; .GhiIes, .ftpcf, and ligh^, 
breaks thpfe little Pip^.or Chaiincjs, which wa-, 
terfog hjid forced^ and -when dully, foe Sun can-.* 
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Pru’iivg mull be-Perform'd'' ^cpordUng to the / perate, the Vines growing longer than what a 
Healthfulnefs of the Plants, oi; , the jQnds of Fruit f Glaf s will preferve from Winds, and when the 
Tender Fruit requires lefe prmifogfoa^riwfe that are Frames are new lin'd, good. Mould muft be laid 
flronget anymore.hardy the plants throw within at the Edges of them, to prevent the Stench 

out abundance of Snail c Viqes,.at;th;ee or fopr In- of the new Dune from riling, which will deftroy 
dies diftance from 'tKe. Rppt,;Jialf'their^Npniber 1 Melons or Cucumbers j Dutas to the, general Crop 
may be taken away \yifo ! finall Sciflars, which 1 which comes later, Glazier's GlaJJns are much 
prune better and qptck^R. than a Kmfv but this be (ter Mr* Ckomel fays, 'that Frolls will fomc- 
muft be done with i jileat'Sky, wlph /Oth^nvife times break all the Beii-Glalfes,. andtherefort you 
will be am to rpt foe\ Vines,.and it'muff ( be ob- muft make foiffe of Straw to cover them,’ upon 
ferved, that whatever is. cut v oft, mofthe jeft near a Profped of bad Weather, and in the Wight; 
'an Inch and an Half.froin the Joint below it. he adds, that fome make earthen Ones in the 
Ih Order to fet the Fruit, it ha? be^n. th? ufu-i form oj the other, but without any Reafoij for it* 
al Pra&Lfe.of the mbljtcelebrated Gardiners, to cut; but becaufe the Sun cannot penetrate through diem, 
off the Viqes.a Joiiif or twp beyond fhe Fruit,' as it does through Glaft, unlels they will fey, 
and the Reafon often.for .it is,, that fo^ Sap has! they have them to ferve for a Night's Covering, 
• the left to feed apa coiifequendy the Fruit will) or againft Frofts, tor which fomething raky. be 
be the ‘.larger V But a'Reverencl 1 Author hav-, laid ; but another tells us, if he knew what .the 
. ing directed but two Plants- iii a .Hole and at; Excellency of Eell GlaJJes were, he lhopldcom- 
five Foot dilftnce, which will cover , the Ridge,! mend them in th'eir Place ; but indeed he thinks 
'to tliat z Gardiner' wfll be obliged to cut with' they , are the worft Sort of Glalles. A Melon is 
his Garden-Sciflars a Foot wide on each Side to of a hardy Nature, much hardier than a Cucum- 
walk pruue, water or gather the Fruit, inftead 1 ber, and under Frames muft be given Abundance 
of flopping the ftrongeft Vines, he takes x off half of Air about the Middle of the Day, and the 
the weak Ones, which fuck more Nourilhment Frames muft be tunvd to dry and fweeten. G1& 
Frorifofoe Root, than what grows beyond the Fruit zier’s GlaJJes muft from the fetting of Plants up- 
lipoii’ the ftrongeft Shoots : Befides Sap d raws ontheRiuge, to within ten Days, of the ripening 
hiore'fteely.to the Fruit, when it has the Liberty of of the Fruit, be kept Night and Day over their 
palling by it for fome Diftance, -than when its oblig- Holes, unlels taken off to be wip'd and kept dry, 
ed fa ftop at the Fruit; tor there are differing Na- only with this Difference, that as . the Leaves grow 
tures in a Plant; the one proper for the Growth Jong by the increafing Heat of the Sealon, there 
the Vine, and the other to the Fruit, and no mult be three forked Sticks lefs than a Man’s 
Vine can have the Strength, which by’ Nature it Finger, and about fourteen Inches long, thruft in- 
clught to have, ’till both are made'^xertfte of to the Bed, at firft very low becaufe of left Air, .place 
tdieir Q ualiti es ; fo that if the Gardiners will your Glalles upon’em, and as the Plants grow, the 
prune, they lhould at leaft leave four joints be- Sticks muft be rais’d by Degrees, ’till they ftand at 
yond the Fruit: But after all, the foremention'd at laft 5 or 6 Liches from the Ground : This keeps 
Author’s chief Reafon for leaving hfclf the'finall the Root from having any wet, neat the Width of 
Vines' in each Hole is, that the greatCft Pirt of the Glals, during the Seafon, and there’s no Neceffity 
the Crop is expefted from thofe Vines, becaufe of taking thefe Glalles off at the Time of watering, 
they always produce the moft taflful Fruit, as only Care lhould be had that the Water be npc 
growing neareft to the Fruit, and with the Ma- fa. violently pour’d upon the Bed, as to make ic 
■nagement of Glafles, of which by and by, he will run under them .: The Fruit under the Glades 
undertake, admitting the Plants are healthful, that by this Practice £hall be clear without Spot, and 
rliree 6 r four Brace of Melons lhall be produced, have a better Tafte, than thofe that lye without 
which lhali ftand the Oppolitlon of all Weather; the Glafs. 

fome of them within ten or twelve liiches, and Tiles muft be laid under all Fruit half grown 
others within four or five of the Root 1 Nay he or left, and the convex Side of them muft be 
has feveral Times known, that they have fet fo uppermoft, becaufe the concave will retain the 
dofe to the Root, that they have lifted it half Water, which' will be apt to injure that Side of 
an handful from the "Gjround, and if the Gardi- the Melon on which it lies, 
ner had not feen ,it aSid cut it off, it wopld in As to the Gathering of .Melons,- oor French 
three or four Days after, have thrown the „Plaiit Author fays, that mult be done as they turn : 
up by the Root : Neither does he omit to re- If you are to fend them afar off,, gather them 
mark, that there are generally towards die latter at every Inftant they begin to turn; for they will 
End of June Showers of Rain, after which the compleat the ripening by the W a y; if they ate 
Sun ftiines upon the plants with fo much. Heat, to be eaten prefently, they muft be gather’d foil ripe, 
that where a Drop of wet hang's upon a, VLie, and put into a Pailtul of cold Water, andfuffer 
the Sun-Beams in dryilig of it up, lhall draw a them to cool as you do Wine; for when they 
Hole in the Vine, which when foe next Rahi come out of the Melonry, they are heated by the 
falls, will imbibe the Water and rot the Place ; Sun, and difagreeable to the Tafte : .Others that 
by which Gardiners lofe a great deal of their you gather as they ripen, muft be fet cpv Boards 
Fruit and VLies, which lhould afford them more. Li a cool Place, and ufed according'to their. Ripe- 
Now in Confideration that fuch & Sealon may neft; you muft let every Melon keep the Knot 
come,' he does not advife much pruning, and he at the Stalk, with two or three Leaves for Otna* 
is fure they will want more, if this happens. ment Sake, and you muft by no Means pull. off 
Though it has been faid before, that Frames the Stalk ; that being the Way for it to take 
on the Seed-bed are but of little Ufe, becaufe the .Vent and lofe its Vertue: You muft be ailidu- 
Plants at that Seafon are not (it to endure fo large ous to viltt your Mellonry, at leaft four Times a 
a Body of lharp Air, yet our Author thinks Day Li the Time your Fruit ripens, odierwjfe 
them very proper for the firft Melons or on hot they may grow too ripe, and inftead of being 
Beds; becaufe the Weafoet is then more tem- crilp, grow foft and full of W r ater. 
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In the Choife of a jgood Melon, you muft 
pitch upon that which is neither too green nor 
too ripe, well fed, with a thick and fnort Stalk, 
and comes from a vigorous Plant, neither muft it 1 
be too forward, becaufe of the over great Heal 
of rite Sun; it muft feel heavy in your Hand, 
and'not fofi when prefled, but firm ; and it fhould 
be dry and of a Vermilion Colour on the Infide. 
Remember to lave the Seeds of thole you find 
to. be the beft and moll forward, and keep them 
carefully. 

As to the Vfe of Melons, they are lomeWhar 
mote delicious than Cucumbers ; provided their 
.Pulp be firm and their Cavity dry; but if other- 
wile they are much fitter for 'Pood to Cats that 
love them mightily, or for Mules or Afles, which 
Will grow fee with them, than for Men; howe¬ 
ver, k is an experienced Thing, lays Mr. Cbomel, 
that a Piece of a Melon ora rompios being put 
into a Pot and boiled' with Meat, will came it 
to be fooner enough. 

- Melons in their Nature are cold and very moift, 
and have lomewhat in them that is aftringent : 
The Pulp of Melons being eaten provokes Urine, 
and k jgood for die Diftempers of die Bladder 
and Kidneys: If you uie them too much, they 
will almoft extinguish the Spermatick Vertue, which 
the Seed will yet efieft more than the Fruit ; 
Melons in general breed ill Humours elpecially in 
tad Stomachs, and that Diflemper known by the 
Name of Co/era Morbus j Melons are reckon’d 
amongft the Fruits that flick in the Stomach, 
and forthwith corrupt; and therefore you muft eat 
upon them fuch Things as yield good Nourilh- 
ment. 

The Seed of Melon is one of the four cold 
Seeds, it is incloled in the Cells that are in the 
Core of the Melon, it is aperative and molli¬ 
fying : They make ufe of it in Emulfions : There 
i$ an Oyl expreffed from it, which has an ano 
dine Vertue, is good for prickings in the Reins 
and Bread, to take away Pock-Holes, and to ef¬ 
face Spots and Wrinkles in the Skin : Phyficians 
alio allure us, that the Seeds as well of Melons as 
cf Pompions being prepar’d is a good Remedy to 
provoke Urine, and to allay the Heat of the 


tt you are oblig’d to plant Melons on wet 
Ground, or lucb as is apt to hold Moifture, it is 
a good Way to lay Bruih-Faggots at the Bottom 
of the Trench, to c%ufe the Moifture to pafs away 
from the Dung. 

MELLONRY ; a Place or Plat of Ground 
wherein Melons are fawn: M. Cbomel lays, you 
muft'pitch in your Garden upon a Place for it 
that is well defended from bad Winds; and 
make a Hedge of long Straw tyed well together 
frith Ropes of Straw, or the like, and well fup- 
poeted with good Stakes thrnft into the Ground 
and props, for fear the Wind ihoukl blow it down; 
you muft have alio a Door under Lock and Key 
to get into it, that all Sorts of People may be 
lunched from going in and touching Things, and 
dbedaUy Women and Maidens, at feme particular 
Times; though this is now become sudUy an ex¬ 
ploded Notion. 

But an Author of our own Nation being more 
particular in the Account he gives of a Mellonry, 
and having laid before us the Limits and Situ¬ 
ation of hts own Ground foe it as the beft Mo 
del he can advance, but always with Submiflion 
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to better Ju d g ment s ; note, it wfli be proper TO 
give it here in hb own Words. 

This Melon-Ground, lays he, is about Nine- 
leers Yards long md Sixteen wide: It is fenced 
with an Hedge of Yep 09 ike North, Ea Hand 
Weft; it lying open to the South, for about 
fix or [even Yards Difiance from tbf Common- 
Ground, where there is a Wall of about ten 
Foot high 0 This Hedge /kt>es at Troth Ends, 
from the South to tie Ncmn, and from about 
five Foot high on the Fore-party to between 
nine and ten on the Hinder-party which to keep 
off North-Winds may grow fo high or. one Foot 
higher ; Within (his Hedge , faring the Width of 
one Yard round it, the Ground is all taken away 
for about fixteen Inches deep, but the Banks 
flopd, that they may not fall in clofe againfi 
the South Bank, and a dead Willow Hedge of 
about four Foot high, runs Eaft and Weft, and 
three more fuch hedges in a parallel Line, and 
at eight Foot Difiance are fet down : Tbefe take 
in three Ridges, only the outermofi Ridge lies 
to the South un fenced ; but is in fame Meafure 
proteSled from Winds by the forementioned Watt. 
Now tbefe four Ridges do not take up tig 
Width of the Ground fo, but that there Aresmum 
three or four Yards in Width, and about fusers- 
teen in Length, which are made ufe of to lay 
the Mould, which with fome little Dung is ta¬ 
ken yearly from the Ridges', and laid together 
to receive the prolifick Benefit, which the nitrous 
and fulphureous Qualities of Frofi and Snow, 
do infufe. 

In the next Place, he proceeds to give his Rea* 
Ions for making fuch a Melon-Ground, faying j 
an Hedge of Yew muft by all Mankind be al¬ 
low’d to be the fineft and beft Fence imaginable, 
it comes io thick, and cuts lo dole, that it lecurcs 
againft all Winds ; it will grow to the Height 
you will have it, it is the hardieft of Greens, and 
though Time may make lome ftruggle with E- 
ternity, yet I had almoft faid, it is immortal. 
As to digging away the Ground fifteen Inches, 
that prevents the Beds lying too high, and confe- 

3 uendy very dry in Summer-time ; neither would 
le Dung retain that Moifture with its Heat for, 
fo long a Time as is neceflary to Growth, npr 
yet would it otherwiie have lain lo much under 
the Wind ; the Willow-Hedges, fuppofihg the 
Plants on the Ridges between, to lye nine In¬ 
ches under them, wifi fo far break off the Wind, 
that you may let your Vines come from under 
your Glafles much fooner and more &fdy thin 
where- no fuch Hedges are, and the Charge of 
letting them down only, is about two Shillings in 
three or four Years. Note, That this Ground may 
be fenc'd with jin Hedge of Reed, 'till the new 
Hedge is grown, and that, though it may be 
thought that Reed and Timber will be the moll 
expenlive. See Melon. 

MELON-THlSTLE, or ECHINOMELO- 
CACTOS; a very wonderful Plant, of which there 
are the huge and the (mall Kind, the firll is a lolid 
Plant growing out of the Ground like the Fruit of 
a Imafl Pumpion, but ribb’d like a Melon, and 
very green 5 upon the Edges of each Rib are lone 
Star-like Thorns placed one above another of 
a Coffee-Colour : On the Top of this Melon) 
like Plant grows a large Lump or Cotton-like Sub- 
fiance, cover'd over on the Out-lides with fhoTt 
tender Spines of a Cinnamon Colour : out of 
this tbf Fruit butfit forth, in a hot Day, foil 
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ripe, about die Size and Colout of Carnation Brick,, or the diftiiled Water of Ivy Leaves j or 
Cherries, and commonly drop oft two Hours a£• elfe take the Root of Acorum, the Roots of Va- 
ter. There is one of thefe Plants in the Stove leriah and Bugbfe, the Herbs DogVTongue and 

J t Hampton-Court : It is called Popes-Head or Rue, of each one Dram; die whole being weH 
urks-Cap in Earbadoes. dry’d, pulveriz’d and fteep’d in an Ounce f Nut* 


Turkt-Cap in Earbadoes. dry’d, pulveriz’d and fteep’d in an Ounce of Nut* 

I The other Sort feldom exceeds the Bignefs of meg OyL and Oyl of Filberts, and making a 
a lame Apple, growing out of the Ground like Sore of Baliam thereof, rub voor Temples twice 
a folia Fruit, and cover’d over with little Knots, or thrice a Week with, the feme. 

Tbmewhat retembling green Berberries fee dofe to Wafh your Head and Feet with a Lye pre" 
gether, and little Stars of Thorns at their Points, par’d after this Manner, take, If you will an hand* 
ok a Cinnamon Colour; die Fruit of this is like nil of the Leaves of Ivy, Rofcmaty, Xjund, Be* 
that of the former, cracks our, in hot Weather, tony, BalnvGende, and Elder, and boil them all 
hill ripe, of the fame Shape and Colour of t ripe together in afuffkaent Quantity of Water. 

Berberry; but thefe remain upon the Plant a long You may alfo make ule of an Artificial Ap* 
Time : Both thefe Plants stow upon Rocks in pie, which will very much fortify the Arab, when 
America near the Line , fb that they are very ten- ever you lmell to it; take Aloes, Wood, Fran- 
der, but being humour’d in their Way with a pro- kincenfe, Nutmeg, Cloves, Peony, and Angelica 
per Soil and kept dry, they may be prefenr’d ; Roots- of each a Dram; Stoxax half as On 
the bcH Way to provide our fclves with tittle Laudanum an Ounce, Ambergteafe and Muft of 
Plants, is to have them brOraht from America each a Gain, mix the whole together and make 
well grown, and kept without Watfr during their a Mali thereof; die more k is heated in carty- 
Paffage. i^g it about you, or holding k in your 

MtbMBRED, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying the more Smell k will have, 
thofe Birds, which are either whole footed or It muft alfo be obferv’d that after Meals, yod 
which have no Talons: Thefe they Term Mem- muft not Walk, nor Sleep foon after, but Erercife* 
bred. your fell with feme innocent Diverfion. 

MEMORY; one of the principal Faculties of You dauft as much as poffible forbear the Ufe 
the Soul, which retains aud pr cfcrm in it, that of much Wine, and not eat Pork or Bacon, Geefe, 
which the Imagination imprdfcs upon it, whether Ducks, Fifh, Cheefe, Parity Things, Cabbage, 
good or bad, part or to come. ' Lettice, dor any Thing hard of Digeftiotr. 

The Memory is the Receptacle of Images, You may carry about you the Wing of a HdoB- 
Conceptions, and Thoughts; for it retains and Qr Lapwing, the Tooth of a Badger, or his left 
keeps them in the feme Manner as they are re- Paw with the Nails on ; though there are thofe 
procured and impreft by the Fancy : Common who think thefe ate trifling Things. 

Senfe difcenis the Species of Things, as well dif- A Secret to obtain a good Memory is, to takk’ 
tant as prelent, the Imagination fe arches out or a Swallows Heart, the Flowers of Rofematy, Bo- 
iitvents future Things ; but the Memory is the rage, and Buglofi, of each two Drams; then take 
Guardian of Things paih fome Cinnamon finely beaten, Nutmegs, Mace; 

. Young Children as well as old People hive not the Powder of Clove, and long Pepper, of each 
much Memory ; becaufe they abound in MMiVore-; half a. Dram; fine Mull? two Grains, Rofe StP 
Youth and Petfens in the Prime of their Years gar of each an Ounce; make an Elefiuaty of them, 
ought to have more, unlefe the feme be weak- and take to the Quantity of a Nut of it every Mor fi¬ 
ned thro’ fome Heat and Dryncfi, or Supetabun- ing, and continue to do fo for X Month, 
dance of Phlegm. Take fome Ducats, make them red hot, and- 

Want of Memory caufed by Heat or Drynefs, then extinguifh them -ill a Chopine of Wine, 
rifually happens after feme violent Fever, or a long, .which Liquor muft be well ftop’d ’till it grows cold, 
Sickuefi, Blow on the Head, immoderate Exercife, before it is drank ; ftrain and drink a Gfafe of 
or much Care and Study, or Want of Sleep. it. 

When the Memoty is hurt and that there is a , A Remedy which they call Divine for reftoring 
Delirium, the Hidden Bleeding of the Nofe will the Memory, is to take the Waters drawn fromr 
cure ir. Betony, Buglofi, and the Flowers of the Lindefi^ 


pra£tife feme of the following Rules. . Specks which enter into the Competition ok the' 

Ydu muft fteep the Ralpings of Ivory in your Confection Alkerme, two Ounces; having grofly 
codunon Drink. pounded your Flowers, infufe diem in die fiirf 

You muft often eat Hen’s Brains, Partridge Eggs, mix’d Liquors, and let them foe? a Month in dfe 
and afe Muftard at your Meals. Sun, then diftil them with a Mdhtettm Mari*, of 

You muft both before and after Dinner and which Liquor take a Spoonful every Morning, 
Supper, chew feme Balm-Gentle, or fteep or in- and rub die Nape of your Neck and Temples 
fufc k in your Wine or other Drink; at elfe in- therewith. 

&fe in a Pint of Bandy Partt Mt afore, an hand- To recover a loft' Memory, take an equal Quatv 
ful of the Seeds of Erminum, an handful of Balm- tity of Marigold sod Garden Sage, ana after yon 
Gentle, half an ounce of Ginger, half an ounce have pounded them, mix them with feme White* 
of Nutmeg, an ounce of Lemon-Peel, and half a wine, and dock the feme Mooring and Evening 
pound of Sugar, and take feme of this Liquor for tne Space of fix Days, 
in die Morning Falling, and a Spoonful ot two MENSES; Women’s Monthly Terms, they 
of it, as you go to Bed. have aUb other Names for them; but none more 

Rub your Temples once or twice a Week, inodtft than that ufed in our Country, when they 
cither with Partridge Gall, Oyl of Caflor, Oyl of are call’d Tbofe ; to bring them on, take ftinkir^- 
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blind Nettle, pound it in order to fqueeze out 
the Juice and drink it. 

Another Recipe is, to take the Water where¬ 
in Rye Leaven has been Deep'd and drink it. 

„ MERCURY, in Latin Mercurialis; a Plant, 
of which there are two principal Kinds imploy'd in 
Phyfick, viz* . the Male and the Female : The 
Female whidi is raoft in Ufe that Way, ihoots 
forth a Stem about a Cubit high, that is very 
Branch’d at the Top and has feveral Knots or Joynts; 
the Leaves are like thofe of Balil; the Seeds ap¬ 
pear near the Joynts [in good Numbers, in the 
form of .a ftrak Ear : The Leaves of the Female 
are whiter than thofe of the Male; the Root is 
(lender and .of no ufe: It grows in the Fields, 
in unfrequented Places and in Gardens, it blot 
foms m t \fuly. 

.-They eat both the one and the.otheramongft 
other Herbs to open the Body, they make ufe of 
their JDeco&ion in Gljtflers, and the Leaf both of 
foe one aid the other has the fame Efied as thofe 
of Sena: Its Deco&ion in Capon or Hen Broth 
is of ule iii Phyfick, .efpedally in Fevers and the 
Jaundice :'If yob take the Powder of it, and liiuff 
it up your Nofe, at will purge the Brain : It 
promotes Womens Menfes i 1 here is a Water 
diftill’d from each of thefe Plants,in the Begin¬ 
ning of June, for all thefe Purpofes. 

MERCURY, a Mineral,, fluid and very heavy, 
of foe Colour of Silver, which will amalgatc with 
Gold and Silver : It is brought to us from Hun- 
gory , Spain , and feveral other Parts of Europe : 
The Plants which grow on the Mountains: where¬ 
in it is produc’d appear taller and greener : than 
elfewhere ; but the Trees that are near it feldom 
produce Flowers and Fruits ; their Leaves alfo 
are flow of Growth. 

This Metal or Half-metal has feveral Names, 
as that of Quick-fiver, it being call'd Silver , on 
foe Account of the Whkenefs of its Colour, and 
Quick by Reaion of its continual Motion ; Hydra - 

S irum i becaufe of its Humidity which makes it 
uid; Mercury , becaufe of its Subtilty ; Fugitive , 
becaufe it efcapes from the Chymifts ,• Metallick 
Mineral as well as Antimony , becaufe both the 
one and foe other have fuch a.Sympathy with Me¬ 
tals, that they cafily join to and incorporate with 
them, and even degenerate into them, as may be 
feen in fix’d Mercury, and Regulus of Antimony, 
though .Mercury has no MetalUck Quality ,• and 
we may better on foe Account of its Fluidity 
range it amongfl the natural mineral Liquors than 
that of Metals. De Renon deferibes two Sons of 
it ) viz. the Natural and Artificial, which differ 
only by Accident; the one being produc’d Natu¬ 
rally and the other by Art. 

Natural Mercury is found in feveral Parts of 
Europe , and the Artificial is extra&ed by the 
Skill of _ foe Chymift from Lead or Cinnabar ; 
and the Preparations of it ufed in Phyfick are ma¬ 
ny : You have alfo Sublimate Mercury, of which 
you‘have two Sorts, viz . the Corrofive which is 
prepared ot Mercury and the Spirit of Salt Petre, 
and the fwett. Sublimate, for which fee Subli¬ 
mate . 

To have a Mercurial Panacea , take what Quan¬ 
tity you pleafe of fweet Sublimate, reduce it in 
a final] Glafs Mortar into Powder, and put it in¬ 
to a Matrafe, of which three Parts in four muft 
remain empty, and whofe Neck muft be cut off 
in foe Middle; place this Matrafs in a Furnace 
with a Sand Bath, putting a finall Fire under it 


for n Hour gently’ to heat foe Matter; augment 
it by little and little to the third Degree, and 
continue it thus for about five Hours, and the 
Matter will be fublimated in that Time : Suffer 
the Veffel to cool and break it : Throw away 4s 
ufelefs a little light Earth of a dark red Colour, 
which^you will find at the Bottom, and feparate 
all the Sublimate from the Glafs; reduce it again 
into Powder, and fublimate it in a Matrafs as be¬ 
fore ; repeat your Sublimations feven Times, chang¬ 
ing the Matrafs every Time, and v throwing aw&y 
foe light Earth, 

Reduce your Sublimate into an impalpable Pow¬ 
der upon Porphiry or Marble, and put it into a 
Glafs Cucurbit, pour upon it the Spirit of Al¬ 
coholiz’d Wine, four Fingers thick, cover the Cu¬ 
curbit with its Helm, and Differ the Matter to 
infufe for fifteen Hours, ftirring it from Time to 
Time with an Ivory Spattle ; then place yout 
Cucurbit in Balneum Marice, or Vaporis; adapt 
your Recipient to the Beak of the Limbec ; lute 
the Jun&ures exa&ly with a wet Bladder and difc 
til afl foe 9 pirit of Wine with a moderate Fire ; 
[let the Vefiels cool and unlute them ; you will 
finddhe Panacea in -the Bottom of the Cucurbit * 

| if it be npt dry enough, dry it with a litde* 
Sand Fire, ftirring it with ah Ivory or Wooden 
ISpartle in foe fame Cucurbit," until it becomes V 
’Powder ; which you are to keep in ary Earthetf 
VeiTel. • ' 4 » A d 

It is a grand Medicine for all Veneteal Di& 
tempers, OKftru&ions, Scurvy, Scrophlfcs, Kings 1 
Evil, Tetters, Itch, Blotches, Worths, 1 Afcarides/ 
and old Ulcers : The Dofe is ftoih fix Grains* 
to two Scruples in Conferve of Rofes. 

For fixing of Mercury , take as milch Mercu-*! 
ry as you think fit, put it into a Marble or Glafs 1 
Veffel, becaufe Mortars made ^ot Metal take awa^ 
or diroiniih its purgative Vertue; mix by little 
and little feme good Turpentine with it ; and 
continue to mix them together for five or fix* 
Hours, until you fee no more Mercury, and it 
is fix’d for ever. 

Another Way is to pound fome Sulphur, re¬ 
duce it into Powder, and putting it upon a Tile, 
carry it into your Garden or Yard, mix the Mer- ’ 
cury with it and fet it on Fire; when the Sulphur 
is burnt and confum’d, you will find your Mercu¬ 
ry fix'd : And if there lhould be any Parc that 
Dill is not entirely fix’d; put feme Sulphur to it, 
and the Fire will compleat the fixing of it; then 
you may gather and lay it up for ufe. 

You may cure the Pox with this Mercury, with¬ 
out being confin'd to one s Chamber, provided the 
Patient does not drink any or very little of your 
fpirituous Liquors. 

Again, mix Mercury with old Hogfgreafe, fo 
much that you may perceive no more of it, and 
then the Hogf-greafe will become entirely blue, 
and with it rub thofe Places where the Vermine, 
as Lice, frequent moft ;* and you will find them 
dead the next Day, whether in the Head or other 
Parts, as under the Arm-pits, or in the Folds of 
your Linnen and Cloths. 

Take Three or Four-penny-worth of Mercury 
and mix it with the White and Yolk of an Egg ; 
then put the whole*into a piece of Stuff that is 
folded and few'd up like a Girdle, and put it a- 
bout your Wafte for the Itch, it will cure it. 

To enumerate in a few Words here all foe 
good Effe&s of Mercury, which is One of the beft 
Remedies ufed for die Difiolution of foe groffeft 

Hu* 
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Humours, i. It eradicates the Pox and all. Vene-, in an Oven* with a little Fire Underneath, and 
real Diftempers, by fluxing the Patient at the I more at the Top : When they are fufficiently done 
Mouth : Mercury which enters into the Body, ci-|and very dry, let them be taken out and cut off 
tlicr by the Mouth, or Frictions with Mercurial with a Knife. Lfiftly , as fo^n as they are fome^ 
Ointments, diftributes it felt into all the Parts and what cold, let them be laid upon Paper, and let 
penerrares into the Venereal Poifon, and the Cir- into the Stove to be kept dry. . 
culation of the Humours raife up this Commix- Thole who would have Piftachoe-Meringues, 
tuxe of ‘Mercury and Poifon to the Head, which let them take an Handful or two of Piftachoes 
will make it fwell: The Gums, the Tongue and and blanch them in fcalding Water - after which 
the Palate will ulcerate, and the Salivary Vellels having whip’d the Whites of Eggs, in the fame 
will grew loofe, and then all thefe Accidents are Manner as the other Sorts of Meringues, and ha- 
accompany'd with an abundant and unvoluntary ing beat them together with’ the rowder-Sugar, 
Salivation ; and the fluxing at die Mouth will put in the Piftachoes well drain’d from the War 
bit, until all the Mercurial Humour is evacuared. ter, and make the Meringues, with a Spoon, of 
2. Mercury kills Lice, Fleas, and other Infers what Thicknefs you lhall think fit, icing them 
that infefts human Bodies. 3. They give a De- over in the laipe Manner : If you have no mind 
coSion of Quick-filver to be drank in order to to ice, their naiural Colour will be white as Paper; 
kill Worms in the Guts, they boil it ui fome but a Piftachoe muft be allow’d for every one of the 
W ater, and diough it receives but a very light Meringues, which will ferve for the garnilhing of 
linprdlioii from the Mercury, though you conri- Pies made of Crackling Cruft; and alfo to drefs 
nue it a long Time upon the Fire, yet itprodu- Piramids upon the China Dilhes, for the Defart, 
ces a very goodEffeS: The Veffel wherein the MESHES; the Opening or Vacancy which rc^ 
W ater and Mercury is to. be boiled lhould be main in Net-Works, as you may fee in the Filh- 
of Earth or Glafc, and not of Metal. 4. They ing arid Hunter $ Nets ; there are Melhes made 
inclofe Quick-filver in little Reeds, and hang them in die form of a Lozenge, and they are fuch as 
to the Necks, of young Children to keep the bad Air have the Point or Comer of the Melhes upper- 
From them. 5. It is very good for Tetters and moft when the Net is extended; fquare Melhes' 
Itch* as well as for Venereal Diftempers : are thofe that appear to v be rangfcd in the fame’ 
6. Whether it be imploy’d inwardly or outward- Manner as ‘Chefs or Draught-Boards. 

IjF, itdifpcrfes the Tonfils, Tumours and removes MET; a Meafure, being the fame as a Strife' 
Obftru&ions : 7. It enters into the Compofition of or Bnjhel. m 

feveral Ointments and Phifters. 8. And laftly, METHEGLIN ; a curious Liquor prepared 
they give a Pound of it inwardly in the Twiftiug out of Honey, being oqe of the moft pleafant 
of the Guts, which by the Weight thereof diftends and univerfal Drinks the Northern Part dt 'lturope 
the Fibres off the Inteftines, and in this Diftemper affords, and was in ufe among th<f ancient Inha-/ 
fe comes away by Stool, in the fame Manner as jbitajits that dwelt, in thefe cold Climes : Qur’ 
m was taken in. % [Country-men have divers Ways of making it* aiid 

MERINGUE ; a finall Sugar-work of great feveral green Vegetables, fuch asTweet Briar Leaves* 
Ufe, and- very eafily prepar’d, and if you would Thyme, Rofemary, are preimbed to be ufed ; 
have Meringues in Pairs, take three or tour new which yet are not to be ufed green by them'that 
kud Eggs* according to the Quantity of Meriiv- ‘intend to make a liyely, quick and brifk Liqbor j 
gucs you would have, and fet the Whites apart green and crude Herbs, dulling and flatting the 
co be whip d, until they make a Rocky Snow • Spirits of: the Liquor to which they are added : 
then let a little grated Lemon-peel be put into it, Neither will any green Herb yield its Vertue fo 
and*three or four Spoonfuls of Powder Sugar; a eafily as when dry : But Spices and aromatick 
little Amber may likewife be added, and the whole Herbs are very neceffary to add a Flavour to the 
Mafe rauflbewhip d together till it becomes ve- Metheglin, and abate its too lufcious Tafte. 

Ty liquid* : • You may afterwards make your Merin- Take therefore live Honey which naturally runs 
gues upon a Sheet of white Paper, with a Spoon, , from, the Combs, and that from Swarms of the* 
oFa round or oval Figure, and of the Thick- (fame Year is the beft, and add fo much there* 
nefc of a Wall-nut, leaving fome Diflance between jot to clear Spring Water, that when the Honeyi 
every one of them: They are at the fame Time is throughly diflolv’d, an Egg will not fiqk to' 
to be ftEew’d with fine Sugar put upon an Hand- |the Bottom, buf eafily fw^nv up and dow;>ih it :• 
kerchief, and cover’d with the Oven-lid, wirh : Then let the Liquor be boiled in a Brafs or ra* 
Fire on thet Top, without removing them from idler Copper Veiled for about an Hour’s Time 
theT-able ^ Whereupon they will immediately rife !or more, and by that Timd the Egg will {winy’ 
and take Colour* leaving a void Space in the Mid- ’above the Liquor about the Breadth of a Groat, 
dJe, which may be fill’d up with a Grain of pre- ,let it cool: It may bebarrell’d up next Morning* 
ferv’d Fruit ; according to the Seafon, fuch as and to the Proportion of fifteen Gallons, let an* 
Itafberry* Cherry, Strawberry, &c. Ounce of Ginger be added, Half an Ounce cf'Cin-" 

At lait* every one of them is to be covered namon, Cloves and Mace, of each an Ounce, alh 
with another Meringue, inclofing the whole Sub- grolfy beaten ; for if it be beaten fine, it will 
fiance; and thefe are called Twin-Meringues . always float in the Metheglin, and make it Fowl;, 

If- you would have Dry Meringue s } after you and if it is put in while it is hoc, the Spioes 
have caufed the Whites of four new laid Eggs willlofe their Spirits: A little Spoonful of Yeaft. 
to be whip’d as before, they will rife up to a may alfb be added at the Butig-hole to increafe its* 
Snow ; then let four Spoonfuls of very diy Pow- Fermentation; bqt it muff not be left to ftfftd* 
der Sugar be put into it, and#ell tempered with too cold at firft *; that beiiTg a principal Impedi-' 
a Spoon ; then let all be fet over a gentle Fire, meat to its Fermentation. . ~ 

to be dry’d a little at two feveral 'limes, and As foon as* it has done working, ftop.it;clofe up,, 
add fome Piftachoes, that are pounded and dried and let it fiand for a Month ; then dtaw it incc>; 
% little in a Stove r I hey are afterwards to be Bottles, which if fet in a Refrigeratory, wilLbc- 
deefe’d -as the others, and bak’d fomewhat leifurely I comC 
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come a meft pleafant vinous Liauor, and the lon¬ 
ger it is kept the better it will be. Its Strength 


then in Danger of Death from the Cold, and 
they do not lofe all their. Feathers, but only fome 


ger it is kept the Dettcr it will be. Its otrenam they do not lole all their, r earners, but only lome 
maybe judg’d Gf by the floating of the Egg, and it of them ; and thofe that do not fall in the firft 
may be made more or Ids ftrong by jhe Addition Year will do it in the next. 


of more Honey or lefs Water. It is to be obferv- 
ed, that when the Metheglin is boiling, it is not ne- 
ceilary to feum it; for the Scum being left behind, 
will be of Ufe and a Help to its Fermentation, 
and afterwards makes the Liquor to become 
more limpid, and dees unite again, as is vulgarly 
believ’d. 

METHEGLIN (IPbite), an Englijb Liquor, 
prepar’d in the following Manner: 1 ake Sweet- 
Marjoram, Sweet-Briar-Buds, Violets, and Straw¬ 
berries, of each an Handful, an Handful of Dou¬ 
ble-Violet Flowers, if they can be got, Broad 
Thyme, Barrage and Agrimony, of each an Hand¬ 
ful, three or four Tops of Roferaary, the Seeds 
of 'Carraway, Coriander and Fennel, of each two 
Spoonfuls, and three or four Blades of large Mace, 
ail which boil in eight Gallons of funning Water, 
for three Quarters of an Hour ; (cum it and (train 
it, and being lukewarm, put as much Honey to it, 
as will make it bear an Egg, the Breadth of a 
Six-pence above Water; then boil it again as long 
as any Scum will rife, fo let it cool, and when it 
is almoft cold, put in half a pint of New Ale- 
Yeaft 5 then put it up, and fuffer it to work in the 
Caik, until the Yeaft has done rifing : Fill it up 
every Day with fome of the fame Liquor, and flop¬ 
ping it up, put a Bag in with a dic’d Nutmeg in it, 


While thefe young Chickens mew, they eat but 
little, are very penfive and melancholy, their Fea¬ 
thers flare ; they lhake off thofe on the Belly, Sides 
and elfewhere, pulling them with their Bills, when 
they claw the Skin. 

The moft common Remedy is not to roufe 
them in the Morning, nor to let them go to rood 
coo late; you mull expofe them in the Day-time 
as little as poffible to the Sun ; then take fome 
Wine, and warm it in your Mouth, and then fpout 
it upon their Feathers, and give them afterwards 
a little Sugar in their Water,.with fome Millet or 
Hemp-feed for their Food : Being thus well orde¬ 
red, they will have Time t6 recover new Feathers, 
inftead of thofe they have loft, to defend them a- 
gainft the cold Weather coming on in Winter . 

MEZERION, or Dwarf-Bay ; a Plant that ri- 
fes, according to its Age to two, three or four 
Foot high in a Bulhful of Branches, with whitith 
round pointed Leaves, that do not appear until 
the Flowers are gone, which are (mail, four 
leav’d, fome of a pale Peach Colour, (bme near 
red, and others of a Milk-white andfweet feented ; 
They are fucceeded by fmall Berries, when ripe, 
cf a fine delicate red: 1 he Berries and Seeds are 
to be fbwn in good light Earth in Boxes as foon as 
| they are ripe ; or clfe fuch Earth laid under the- 


a tew'Cloves, Mace and Cinnamon, all unbruifed, Shrubs, for 'the Seeds, as they ripen, to fall into, 
and a Grain of Muft: The beft Time to make and afterwards to be cover’d with the fame, but 


it is a little before Michaelmas, and it will be ex¬ 
cellent to drink towards the Beginning of the 

_ „ . . _ .... 


not too thick# 

MICROSCOPE, an optical Inftrument, which 
by extreamly magnifying, as they (ay, any Objeft, 


MEW ; Meum , a Plant whofe Stem is hollow I helps us to difcover the minut^Particles of which 


and woolly; it grows about a Foot high, has Bodies are compos’d. 
Leaves like thofe of Fennel: and its Flowers grow and Contexture pf them, 
in round Tufts at the Extremities of its Branch- of them, 
es; its Root Is of a dark Colour without, and white MILAN-CERVELA 

within Side ; there are feme of them that ihoot deep age; to make which, 
into the Earth, and others that are fcatterd; they Pork, a Pound bf gooc 
are long, odoriferous and of a fharp and pungent Salt and an Ounce cf I 


unut^r articles or wnicn 
and The curious Frame 
There are various Sorts 


MILAN-CERVELAS, a large Kind of Sauf- 
age ; to make which, take fix Pounds of lean 
Pork, a Pound bf good Bacon, four Ounces of 
Salt and an Ounce cf Pepper, when the whole is 


Tafte. It bears the Name of Meum Atbamanti cum well chop’d, mix them together, adding a Paris 
in your Defpenf(tries. Pint of White-wine, and a Pound of Hogfblood, 

This Name was given to the Root of Meum, with half an Ounce of Cinnamon and Clove, poun- 
becaufe the beft is Drought from a Mountain in ded and mix’d together, and large Fieoes : or Slices 
Greece called Atbamanta, or according to Others, cut out of a Hogs Head, which muft be well 
becaufe Atbamos was the firft that made ufe of it : ! ftrew’d with thefe Spices, and (luck in the Cer- 
Be it as it will, that which is now ufed, cbmes from velas ; they muft be boiled before you eat them. 
Languedoc, Daupbine , Auvergne , Provence, Bur - MILDEW ; a Sort of Fog or Dew, concerning 

gundy, the Alps and Pyrenees: You lhould choofe which fome of out Evgijh Authors fay, that it 
that which is long, well fed, whole, newly dry’d, proceeds from a Condeniauon of a fat and moift 
of a black Colour without and white within, of an Exhalation in a hot and dry Summer y from the 


aromatick Smell, and (harp and lbmewhat bitter 
Tafte. 


Bloffoms and Vegetables of the Earth, and alfo 
from the Earth itfelf, winch by the Coolnefc and 


This Root is aperative, good for an Afthma and Serenity of the Air is condcnfed into a fat and 
Fits of the Mother; they make ufe of it ’either glutinous Matter, and falls 011 the Earth again, part 
in Powder or a Decodion : It enters into the Com- whereof refts on the Leaves of the Oak and other 


pofirion of Treacle. 


Trees, whofe Leaves are finocth, and do not 


MEWING, a Malady common to all Sorts of eafily admir the Moifture into them, as the Elm or 
Vohdles 5 it being the cafting of their Feathers ; other rougher Leaves do. 

Chickens when they are young are very fubjeft to it: Another Part of it refts upon the Ears and Stalks 

There are thofe that dye of it, and it generally hap- of Wheat, gr. befpotting the Stalks with a differ 


pens to thofe that are hatch’d too late ; and con- 

S uendy, this Diftemper feizes them during the 
d Winds of September and OElober ; whereas 
thofe on the contrary which mew about die End 
of July, do it with Siiccefs; for the Heat con¬ 
tributes to the cafting of the Feathers, and the 
growing of the others in their ftead ; they are not 


rent Colour from the natural, being cf a glutinous 
Subfiance by the Tleat of the Sun, and io binds 
up the young, trader, clofe Ears of the Fruit, fo 
chat it prevents the Growth and Com pleating of 
rhe imperfetf Grain therein, which Occalions it 
:o be very light in Harveii, and to yield a poor, 
lean Grain; for which Reafoiymany reckon the 
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bearded Wheat not fo fubjedt to k as the other, at Mums, being tender and indented Jike the 
the Beards defending the Ear from it. young Leaves of Fentiel or wild Afparagus; but 

Some think Mildews proceed from Vapours a- they are fofter, of a brown Green-; theit Tuft 
rifing from the Dung, and fo falls upon the Corn, or Utnbrel is Yellow, and has the fame Take as 
becaufe Lands new dung’d are the moll fubjedt Marih Shavegrais : It grows in marlhy Places and 
to it. blofloms in May. 

Others advife to low Wheat in open Grounds, It prevents the Inflammation of green Wounds, 
where the Wind may the better take off the Dew ; if applied quite • green to them, or eMe whert 
this being look’d upon to be the only Inconveni- dried with fonie Vinegar; They alfo make thofe 
ency Indofures are fubjedt to: But it is evident who have fallen from Tome Precipice or the like, 
that the Field Lands are not exempted from Mil- drink it with Salt and Water; Gale* feys, it 
dews, nor yet from Smut, where it is found more is deliccative and confolidates Wounds, 
than in indofed Lands. The fecond Kind of Myriophillon has long, 

It is obfetvable, that if after the Mildew falls, narrow, and deeply indented Leaves, like unto a 
a Shower fucceeds, or that the Wind blows ftifly, Quill of final] Birds, having moreover a Rib in 
k walhes or ihakes it off, and thefe are the only the Middle from whence proceed fmall narrow 
natural Remedies againfl this Diflemper. Leaves, like the Hak or Down of Feathers ; 

It is the Advice o& fome Perfons, that after the from between thefe Leaves ihoots forth a Stem 
Mildew is fallen, and before the Riling of the about a Span long, without Leaves, which proa 
Sun, two Men lhould go at fome convenient DiP- duces a Patch of feveral yellow Flowers; it grow* 
tance in the Furrows, holding a Cord flretch'd in fat and moiil Meadows, and blofloms bv Au* 
kreight between them, and carrying of it fo, that guft. 

k may fhake off the Dew from the Tops of the It is very good for old and new Ulcers, cures 
Corn, before the Heat of the Sun has made it Fiflula’s and the Bloody Flux: It doles and cures 
.thick. Wounds, if pounded and apply’d to them ; or 

Some lay, that Lands which have been fobjefl mixed wkh Oyls, unguents and Plaiflers made ufo 
to Mildews many Years, have been cur’d by tow- of for that Purpofe. 

ing of Soot with or foon after the Com. MILK; a white Liquor which filtrates thro’the 

Ic is oblervable, that when Mildews a rife or Glands of Womens Breaks or the Teats of other 
Blites fall, they generally infed one Sort of Grain, ; Females, in order to ferve for the primary Nou- 
as one while only Wheat, fome times Oats, Qc. : rilhment to Animals, as foon as they come 
the like befalls Fruits, fome times Apples- are ge- firk into the World, and on which they do 
nerally. blaked, fome times only Pears, at other fiibfiA, until they are capable of taking in ocher 
‘Times only Cherries, Wall-nuts, Filberts, Plufaas, Food: It is thought Milk b nothing but the 
. - > < > -Chile feparated from the Blood: Whence e xamining 

MILE; the Dikance or Length of one Thou- into it narrowly, we find little Globes therein, which 
Ikrtd Paces, orhenvife deferibeef to contain eight fwim upon the Liquor; and we know the Arc 
Furlongs, and every f urlong forty Lugs- of Poles, how to feparate thefe two Parts, .whether in ma- 
and evety Pole lixteen Foot and a Half. king of Butter or of Cheefe : The mok ltrous 

MILFOIL, called by feme Knight' s-'Milfail, or Part b that which we caU-Wheyj . 

Soldier i 'Yarrow, a Plant of which there are fe- We find moreover, that Milk gives NouriQl- 
veral Sorts, viz. the Great, the Little and the A* ment to aged People as well as Children: The 
quatick, whereof there are two Kinds: '1 his Plant Tartars live upon Mares Milk : But the ufe of Cows 
is found to be entirely like that deferibed by Z)i- Milk b much more univerial. 
of corides , only with this Difference, that it is lar- Phyftcians prefetibe Milk in feveral Sorts of 
ger, and fo Mattbiolur dikihguilhes it into the Difeafes, and the Milk of Women, Cows, Goats, 
Great and Small Milfoil; it grows very common- Afles and Sheep are- commonly ufod ; and fo al¬ 
ly on Hillocks, tic. the Properties of it are the fo b Whey. 

frm- as the little Ones we are going to delcribe. Women with Child begin to have Milk in thek 
The httle Milfoil is called in Italia* Millefo- Breaks when they are four Months gone ; fome- 
gjio, and Garhen Cbafrif in High Dutch; thb times it fo happens that they have no Milk at all 
Plant, according to DiofcoridtSy b a Span long for the Child, but they are now and then fot 
Or more ; it has many Branches, and its Leaves want of k obliged to bnng them up by Hand, 
appeax like Birds Feathers, or like thofe of young We lhall fpeak firk of that of Women’s Milk, 
Fern; die Tuft on the Top of the Branches b then-of that of Cows, as it b confidered to be 
full and heap’d together, and bears knall white common Food ; then we ihafl eome to feveral 
Flowers. other Sorts of Milk preferibed by Phyficians in 

It grows in rugged Places, and along Paths and Medicines; but for the Manner of making But'+ 

, Roads; it blofloms in May and in Augufi. ter and Cbeefe of Milk, they may be feen under 
It is very good to ilop Blood, for do and new thek refpe&ive Heads. 

Ulcers and Fiflula’s ; it b aflringent: The Juice JVomena Milk b the only Nouriihment pro¬ 
of it b alfo good againft (pitting' of Blood, and per for new bom Children: and if it fo happens 
Bleeding at the Nofe when put into it. The De- that a Woman has not Milk enough for the Nou- 
codion likewife flops all Sons of bleeding, efpeci- rilhment of one or more Children; the follow- 
ally of Wounds, and the Leaves being ufed in ing Methods are laid down for the lncrcafe of 
Glikers, flop a Loolhefs and the Dyfentery. Womens-milk. 

The firk Sort of Aquatick Milfoil or' the firk A Nurfe fhould drink Wine or other good Li- 
Myriophillon cf Mattbiolus, -has a foft and tender quor; wherein Fennel b fleep’d; fhe would eat 
Stem, which fwims upon the Water, having a vak Chich-Peafc, Lettiee, Fennel, Rocket, Almonds 
Number of hairy thin Leaves, proceeding from and Raifins of the Sun; Ihe may alfo walh her 
thek Sinews by equal Intervals, in the Manner felf witha Deco&ion made with Qnich-peafe. 
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.Again, a Nurfe may fup Poi ridge njade ofj 
Ghich-peafe and Barley-water, wherein Fennel- 
fifecd has been boiled ; this Liquor fhould be 
taken hot in Winter and cold in Summer ; and 
file fhould abftain from Wine and all other hot 
Liquors, and from eating fait and fpiced Meats. 

But if on the contrary a Woman has no occafion 
for Milk, there are more Ways than one to make 
her lofe it. 

Firfi y Let her put Chervil upon her Bobbies and 
under her Arm-pits, or elfe let her chafe them 
With a fait Deco&ion. 

Let her make a Cataplafm with fome Parfley 
and Crunib of Bread, and then apply it to the 
Nipples; this Cataplafm in fome Time diflolves 
the Tumours of the Breafts. , 

Make an Ointment with fome Brandy and frefh 


Milk ferves for abundance of Ufes ; IF you would 
have Milk Potage, boil fome Milk, Sugar and Salt 
all together wirh a little Cinnamon and two or 
three Cloves, and after the fame has boiled for 
fome Time, add the Yolks of Eggs beaten with a 
little Milk, and you muft ftir it with a Spoon 
'till the Potage is enough. To hinder it to turn, 
it muft be done expedicioufly, and you mull dreli 
it on Bifcuits or or Slices ot White Bread. 

It has been already obferved, that Milk is pre- 
fcribed feveral Ways in Pbyftck : It is proper the 
Difference fhould be Ihew’d, the Choife that ihould 
be made, the Manner of taking it, and wh2t is to 
be done before, when and after it is taken ; as 
alfo to fhew its Qualities and the Diflempers it is 
proper for. 

There is no Doubt made but a Woman’s-milk 


Blitter, which you muft melt; anoint the Breafts is the beft, as being the mqft temperate and moft 
therewith and apply Brown Paper to them: When nourilhing ; and as it was ever defigned for the 
the Paper is dry, you muft anoint the Breafts firft Nutriment of human Race, you may thereby 
again with the lame Ointment; and continue to judge of its Excellency, for hedical andconfump- 
do fb, until they are dry, tive Perfons, for Pains in the Stomach, and for 

To difperfe Milk that is curdled in the Breafts; the Rednefs and Defluxions of the Eyes: Many 
take Lentils boile^in Pickle, Mint, Smallage, Milk, Perfons may indeed be loath to take Women Vmilk, 


Crumb of white Bread and the Yolk of an Egg, 
boil the whole as you do Pap, and apply it by 
Way of Cataplafm. 

drau-milk is that which is drawn from her 
Teats, and the Goodnefs of it is known prefentlyJ 
by itsWhitenefi and Smell ; and you will ftill!| 
know ir the better, if you put a Drop of it upon 
your Nail and if it flicks there like a Pearl and 
doea not run off, it is good ; that Milk which is 
of a dark, Blue is hot Fat. 

Much Heat and touch Cold are equally inju¬ 
rious to Milk; both the one and the other will 
equally hurt if, and therefore Care ihould be ta¬ 
ken that in the Dairy it ihould be kept cool in 
the Summer and warm in the Winter: However 
it muft have a Httfe Air, that it may not have 
an ill Tafte. 


and Women be as loath to give it; but where 
one Wpman does not afford enough, you muft take 
the Mt% of feveral, and even drink it while it 
is warqa, though certainly it is a more fovereign 
Remedy for confumptive Perfons to fuck it, 
thau |o take it otherwife ; fome fay, that the Milk 
of a Nurfe that is brought to Bed of a Boy is 
better than that of one that has been deliver’d b£ 
a GirL 

Gf&r-milk, next to that of a Woman, is bell, 
as being the thkkeft and moft nourifhing; Per¬ 
fons chat axe much wore away and languid with 
tedigqs Diflempers, ought to ufe it; and it is pro* 
per for feveral other Difeafes. 

Goats -milk is drier, kfs ferous, and more fiiif- 
ed to Perfons of a moift Conftitution ; but it ve¬ 
ry eafily curdles : To hinder which you muft put 


But to be a little more.particular, when -your a little Salt and Sugar to it; it is more wholfom 
Milk is brought Home to the Dairy ; one . of the For the Stomach, than any other Milk, particular- 
main Points that belongs to it is the Houfewifek ly for Children that are confumptive, and for focb 
Cleanlineii in the Tweet and neat keeping of the as are troubled with Rheums, Vomittings and Loot 
Dairy-Boufe, where not the lead Mote of any Filth nefs ; and it is to be preferred before other Milks 
may by any means appear ; but all Things ei- in rhefe Sorts of Maladies. 


thcr to the Eye or Nofe, void of Sournefo or 
Bluttiftnefr, that a Prince s Chamber muft not 
exceed it • to which muft be added the fweet and 
the delicate keeping of.theMilk-Vefiels, whether 
they be of Wood, Earth, or Lead ; the beft is yet 
dilpucable: Oily it is generally received* that the 
wooden, which is round and hollow is the beft 
in cold Vaults, not only for the yielding much 
Cream, but keeping, and the leaden VeSel for 


nilk is the tbjnneft of any, and fo has 
muc(i Serofiry therein ; it is efteem'd to be'more 
cooling than others ; it is very good lor the Di£ 
tempers of the Breafts and Lungs ; it will not 
curdle nor corrupt but very rarely in the Stomach ; 
it cure? confumptive Perfons, makes them fat, and 
gives them a frelh and good Colour. , . 

Sb?cps-t nilk; yields much lels Whey than the 
preceding ones; .it is very fat, Phyficians rarely 


yielding much Cream 2 However, they muft all of I preferibe it, and fcarce any Body but poor People 


them be carefully fealded once a Day, and fee in 
the open Air to iweeten, left getting any Taint 
of Sowemels in them, they, corrupt the Milk that 
is put into them. 

When your Milk is come Home, you fhall, as 
it were, ftrain it from all unclean Things, thro’ 
a neat and fweet kept Stile-difh, the form where¬ 
of is very well known; and the Bottom of the 


ufe it ; for the frequent ufe of it breeds whlci 
Spots in the Skin. 

Having thus enumerated the beft Sorts of Milks, 
there are tbofe who take Mares-mxlkj but as long 
as the others can be got, it is beft to abftain 
from it. v 

It muft be obferved that Milk differs according 
to the Seafons, that of the Spring and particularly 


Stile, through which the Milk muft pals, muft be ot the Month of Aftff is the beft and moft fo-r 
cover’d witfea clean»walh’d fine Linnen Cloth, foch vereign, by Reafon or the good Herbs which the 

— -it /•/r r n ^a • r 1 _ • im°_ _ 4:<c_- 


as win not fuffer the kaft Mote or Hair to go 
through it^ you ftiall in every Veflel.put a-pretty 
Quantity of Milk, according to the Proportion of 
the Veflfel.; the broader and Iballower. it. is the 


better : it ever yields the more Cream, and keeps 
the bulk longeft from<ffowiin& 


Animals feed upon ; in like manner Milk differs 
according to the Ages of the Creatures; it is to 
be noted that the Milk which is too young, 
lbonkl be rejc£led, becaufe.it has not acquir’d all 
the Degrees of Coflion it lliould have, and ibis 
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hard of Pigeftion. As to Womens-milk, that of 
three Months' old is the beft ; as much of it may 
be taken in that Time as you can, but rather la¬ 
ter than fooner : It is an infallible Mark that 
the Milk of Black Bealls is to be preferr’d before 
that of others : Daily Experience lhews us that 
they are more robuft, that their Fleih is good and 
better tailed than that of others : The Milk of 
thofe that feed in watry Places is not fo good and 
fovereign, the fame being not fo thick and plen¬ 
tiful as that of thofe which feed upon Hills, which 
is much better and more in Quantity; you muft 
take their Young from them, feed them well and 
give them fome Exercife. 

The bell Milk is that which is white, neither 
too thick nor too thin, # but middling between 
both; it lhould have an agreeable Smell or none 
at 'all, and its Tafte lhould be free from any 
Sharpnefs, Bitternefs, Roughnefc and Saltnefs ; you 
mull not make ufe either of the Milk of Women 
or of other Animals that are not found ; nor of 
thofe that are upon the Point and upon the Humour 
of coupling 5 neither mull the Milk be too fat or 
of a Colour inclining to yellow 5 neither is that 
which becomes greenith or blackilh good i You 
may hold it for a certain Truth, that the Milk 
of thofe Animals which have double Rows of 
Teeth will never curdle in the Body. 

It is Prudence in thofe who prefcribe Milk or 
who take it, to adjuft the Quantity to the Conftitu- 
tions of the Perfons ; for othenvife it is much to 
be feared it lhould corrupt, and prove rather a 
Prejudice than a Benefit to him that takes it. 

To recover therefore a Perfon who is walled 
and as it were dried up through Intemperatenefe 
of Humours and long contra&ea Oblku&ions, be 
muft not content himfelf only with having laria¬ 
ted the Fulnefs of the Veins and difeharg’d fome 
Humours; but it is alfo of Importance to him, 
if he can bear the Bath or Half-bathing, to ufe 
it for fome Days, and as long as it is thought 
neccflary, that fo he may mollify and put the Hu¬ 
mours in Motion, and that mineral Waters may 
afterwards carry them off with the more eafe, 
when they are taken before you come to Milk 
Diet ; it is the fureft Method to prevent its curd¬ 
ling, and other Inconveniencies that may happen ; ‘ 
it mull not be ufed without the Advice of fome a- 
bk Phylician, who mull have great Regard to the 
Strength, Age, Sealbn and Conllitution of the Per¬ 
fon he has to do with. 

Milk fometimes will not have die due Effete 
expe&ed from it; becaufe the Body being not tho¬ 
roughly cleanfed of the old Leaven, which forms 
the Elfence of moll Difeafes, and is the very 
Source and Origin of them, it refolves and con¬ 
verts every Thing it takes into its own Subllance 5 
and therefore to prevent this, the Stomach mull 
be cleanfed with frequent and light Purges : Rhu¬ 
barb is the moll’proper Thing, as having the 
Vertue to carry off the grofs and flimy Part which 
the Milk may leave there: When the Milk cur¬ 
dles, which you may know by the Sournefsyou 
will have in your Mouth, and by being attended 
fometimes with vomitting and purging, and other 
Inconveniencies, which will almoit oblige you to 
give over the ufe of it, you mull take Rhu¬ 
barb. 

A moderate Loofhefs may happen divers Times 
in the Beginning of the ufe of Milk, which is 
very wholfom ; and therefore the Patient muft not 
be furprizd at it, unlefsit continues with Violence, 


and tirheri it is fo, you muft forbear taking ir, or 
if you do, you mull leflen the Quantity, or forbear 
tt for fome Time, and take to it afterwards ; 
There arC fome who put in fome Sugar or Salt 
into it, in order to prevent its Sournefs and Curd¬ 
ling, and to takfe away itsCruditity : If the Pati¬ 
ent can tarry 'till the Spring, or fuller the great 
Heats of the Sumfner to elaple,vthe Milk ivifl be 
better for him and do him the more good.' 

The Precautions which are to be ufed are ve- 
ry different from one another; for when Milk is 
taken for Vomitting and Loofnefs, for the Lieu-' 
tery, Dyfentery, Flux of Blood and other Diftem- 
pers of the fame Nature, you ou ght to fleet ir 
by the Heat of warm Water, or hot Alhes, and 
take away the thin Skins that ale on the Surface 
of it: There are thofe who in thefe Sorts of Di£ 
eafes infiife in it fome Red Rofes for fome Hours 
before they drink it ; and others throw into it 
red hot Flints or little Bars of Steel, that it may 
have the more aftringency, and be made fitter 
for the Cure of thefe Sorts of Fluxes, which all 
Other Remedies can fcarce flop. * 

Goats-milk Hands in no need of being fleeted 
but thofe who ufe it muft not eat any Thing-for 
three Hours after, nor any grols Food fubjedl to 
corrupt^jior fugar’d Things : This Milk is pre¬ 
ferable to all others for Fluxes of the Belly. - r 
Cleanlinefi in the ordering and Management of 
Milk having been already mention’d, wfc are to 
add only here that a Woman that has her Mea- 
fes muft have nothing to do with it; when ir is 
too creamy, you muft take off ‘ the Surface, * the 
feme being too nourilhing and more difpofed to 
cardie ana grow four. 

Thofe who ufe Womens-milk, fhduld pitch up¬ 
on one of a good Conllitution, rather languid* 
than otherwifc, that has a venmllion Hue, fine 
Teeth, and brown Hair : Some thing alike may 
be laid concerning Afles-tnilk, and that of oth& 
Animals, who being young, produce that which 
is more agreeable and more cooling : It is true,’ 
that when they are old, their Milk is not fo creamy 
and it is drier. 

Thofe who take Milk and would accuflom them- 
felves to the ufe of it by Degrees, lhould take 
but a moderate Quantity at firft ; they may alfo 
mix a third Part of Barley Water or warm Wa-' 
ter amongft it ; and when they have for fome Days 
taken it in this Manner, let them increafe the 
Quantity by Degrees, in Proportion to the Ef¬ 
fete it produces. 

When Perfons take it in a Morning, as they 
ufually do Affes-milk, they muft not eat in three or 
four Hours after; and thofe that live upon no¬ 
thing elfe but Milk, mull take Care to regulate 
themfelves according to' its Goodnefs and the Quan¬ 
tity they take ; there are but few Perfons that 
take it above three or four l imes a Day, viz . in 
the Morning, at Noon, after .Dinner and at Night ; 
thofe who are weak and cannot ufe much of 
it at a Time, may take it every 1 three Hours, 
provided neverthelefs that the Quantity do not 
I ceed two or three Ounces. 

To hinder the Milk to grow fewer upon Jfoul 
yon mull firft take a Tablet ot Lozenge made or 
Crabs Eyes, and prepar’d Pearls ; thofe who ufe it 
ought to walh their Teeth and Mouths after Meals, 
feeing the leaft Saltnefs will curdle, fewer, and 
corrupt it; there is Nothing lhould be taken with 
more Cleanlinefs than Milk,* which can bear no 
Impurity* : < 
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The “ Regimen ~to be praflisd when you ufe 
Milk muft be regulated according to the Quantity 
to be taken, ana the Quantity muft.be regulated 
according to the Greatnefs of the Diftempers and 
the Strength of the Patients Stomach ; above all 
Things he muft abftain from every Thing thaf 
fowers, as Vinegar, Verjuice, Lemons and any 
Thing that is acid, and alfo avoid eating flice^ 
and high feafon’d Raeoes, fower Fruits, and other 
Things of the like Nature ; they muft not likewift 
feed upon any thing, I mean thofe that can afford itL 
For,as to the Poor, they know not what a Regimen 
means, as being obliged to eat what they can get, 
but good Potages or Fowl, Veal, and Mutton, fome 
Eifcuits, Apricocks, Comfits,Compotes, Pears, Quin¬ 
ces, or Paftes made of thefe Sorts of Fruits : Mode¬ 
ration is recommended to them in every Thing 
their Suppers fhould be very light ; they ought to 
eat Nothings but fome Haches, yojing Pidgeoiis, 
Chickens or Veal all roafted ; ana if fometime in 
the Afternoon they are preffed hard yyith Hunger, 
they imy take a little Milk with fojne Bifcuit or 
Bread fleep’din the Milk, according to the Apj 
petite and Strength of the Patients. ! 

This Regimen is not to be follow'd, in all Sorti 
of Diftempers wherein Milk is preferib’d ; foj 
there are thofe that require no more tftan to tak$ 
the Milk, and if it does not fatisfy‘alone, the Paj 
" tient may take fome Bifcuits qr light and wel 
bak’d Bread; this ought to be prided by thofi 
who are fallen away and dry d up, and whoft 
jLungs* and . Liver aje fuipe&ed to be deqiy d 
arid when the Padentfin^s th?t the Milk begins 
to have a mod Efieft upon mm, he liquid 
something elfe and continue it by Uttle and little^ 
and be find* jl configurable Ppgrefs made, he 

/muft pe left af liberty to fetisfy his Appetite wun 
luch Things as ajqe ^aly of Djgeftion. j 

' Abftlnenqe from Wine is abfolutely neceflary 
in. chip Time Milk is ufed, as alfo fudi Things ad 
tend to fower it; Eiercife muft be avoided after 
it is taken, and great Applications of Mind ; the 
Paftent efpecially if he is of a njelanchojick Tem¬ 
per, muft avoid falling into a Paffion, and it is 
obfervd that every Thing which imparts Pleafure 
and Joy, produces great Advantages in ftwour of 
the Health of thofe who ufe a Milk Diet. 

Milk Diet muft prefently be laid afide as (bon 
as you perceive the Party has a Fever, becaufe 
its violent Heat will corrupt it, and it is rather 
injurious than conducive to Health, feeing it 
ferves but to increafe the Lcven, which entertains 
the Malady ; and the Patient muft ufe Nothing 
elfe but Broths, light Panadoes, ftefli Eggs, Jel¬ 
lies, Veal Brotn, and other Things eafy of Dige- 
ilion: He muft alfo foriake his Milk Diet when 
it does not digeft; and this may be known by the 
great Heaviness and Oppreflion of the Stomach, 
fower Belchings, Head-ach, and fometimes Vomit-.; 
tuig. 4 hd Loouiefe : In that Cafe the Party muft 
either abfolutely lay afide his Milk Diet, or at- 
leaftleffen the Quantity ; but yet if he has no 
Fever, he may endeavour the continuance of it, 
either by leflieningthe Quantity or otherwife; and 
in Ode he does quit it, he muft ufe fome Reme¬ 
dies that are proper* for fuch Sorts of Difeafes ; 
9 pd if he finds hb Voraitting, and Loofiiefs, and 
the like Inconveniencies do not abate, he muft 
have Recoqrfe to Bleeding and Purging. 

Here it is to be obferved, that though all the 
Inconveniencies difeppear, them is no Ncccffity 
jjiat the Patient ihoukl prefently betak^ himfdtf 
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to the ufe of Milk ; but it will be better for him mo-* 
derately to ufe other Aliments, unlefs he be in a 
Condition, to which they are altogether , improper 
and contrary ; but when he perceives Milk does 
him good, Care muft be taken that his Stomach 
be thoroughly cleanfed by Medicines proportion’d 
to his Conftitution: Moreover there am thofe to 
whom a Milk Diet will do no good but for a 
certain Space of Time, and when it is found to fee 
fo, the Patient muft leave it, purge apd betake 
himfelt to another Regimen of Lite, for two pr 
three Months, at the Expiration of which he may 
take to it again, and even with more Succefs*: Thi 
Method fui^ much better with gouty People, than 
in other Diftempers, who arc obliged to live on 
nothing but Milk; as alfo thofe who have a Fain 
in their Breaft. 

Befides the Vertaies.of Milk already mention’d ; 
it is very fovereign in Catharrs, Defluxions pro¬ 
ceeding from hot Caufes, Difeafes of the Eyes, 
both inwardly and outwardly, Liflammations of the 
Stomach, weak Stomach, and fubje£t to Vomitungs, 
for bilious, pituitous and dyfenterick Fluxes, for 
old Gonorrhea’s, Whites in Women, Pox, Ireh, 
Erefypelas and other bad Accidents proceeding 5 qw 
C orruption of the Blood, for Inflammations and 
Burns, Gout, flow Fevers* Droply and every Thing 
that impairs the noble Parts, and proceeding from 
hot and burning Intcmperatures, which cannot be 
cur’d but by Milk; it is Jikewife very fovereiga 
in Rheumatifins and has many other Verfueg toe 
inward and optward Diforcfers. 

When : the Eyes sue troubled with Deflations 
and immoderate Heats, they mix Mdk with fome 
other proper Ingredients to make a Cataplafm of, 
whiph fee under Ey*i. It is alfo ufed alone to 
moiften them, when they aw, troubled with a Red* 
nefs, mrticukrly the Eyes of young Children 
which the Nucfes often moiflen and waft as it were 
with thfir Milk and fo cure them; and Womens 
Milk is better than any other tor this Purpofe : 
They ufe Milk in Gargles, tor Catharrs, Deflux* 
ions and Inflammations in the Throat; and as 
for the Difeales of the Ureafls and Lungs; our 
meaning is not to fpeak of thofe here, which 
fucceed violent and continual Fevers, as Pleurifies, 
Inflammation of the Lungs, which are accompa¬ 
nied with Abfceffes or Impoftumes, the curing^of 
which is always uncertain, though there be t Di¬ 
minution of their Accidents: However, there is 
nothing better for them than Afles Milk. 

We alfo find by daily Experience, that the worft 
Coughs, except one accompanied with a Fever, 
fpitting of Blood, and ocher mortal Symptoms, 
are cured by Milk, if taken as hot as it can be en¬ 
dured with a little Sugar, every Night at going 
to Bed. 

Milk is very good for the Stomach, efpecially 
when there is a Reaching to Vomitting. for the 
Heart-Ach, which is called CardUIgia , or Inflam¬ 
mation, Loathing of Food, and an irregular Ap¬ 
petite, even to a canine One. as well as for CoUr 
ra Morbus and Hiccough, if taken as before. 

As for the bilious, flegmarick and dyfenterick 
Fluxes, they are qualify’d by the ufe of Milk, an& 
the beft in thefe Sorts of Diftempess, is that of 
Goat’s-milk. 

In the Cafe of Worms, we have feen Perfons 
troubled with violent Head-Achs, who holding hot 
Milk to their Nofes and finelling to it, have brought 
away feveral Worms ; they ufaally give it in Gly- 
flees or otherwife to thofe who are incommoded 
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with them, as well as for the Piles, which it qua* 
Jifies, allays, cools, and very much eafes, whether 
an Glyfters or by outward Application. 

Several Perfons affirm (hey have curd Gonor* 
rhea’s with Afles-milk taken fading with feme 
Hofe Sugar. 

Luftful Women and thole Who have born ma¬ 
ny Children are fubjeft to the Whites, of which 
fibey have beeri cur’d by Milk, if they ufed it in 
the Beginning. It cools the Blood,• and corre&s die 
immoderate Fermentation of it. 

It is not to be believ'd that Milk alone can 
cure the Pox, without feme ocher Help; but it is 
affirmed to be extreamly good for feofe who have 
this Diftemper, and particularly ffueh as are much 
cxtenuaMd and waded, whether through the Weak- 
nefi of their Confticuation, or through a long Neg- 
ieft. of a Cure ; hence it is that they become ve* 
n often incapable to bear the Medicines tfed 
for their Cure. This Difbrder muii be corrected 
by a moiflning and cooling Regimen, to the Ertd 
they may gather iome Strength, and they mud 
have fome MiBc given them, after they are cooiedj 
their Bodies prepar’d, and that the more graft and 
▼ifcous Humours are purg’d off; and too’ you 
may be affur’d that they are out /of all Danger, 
yet you mud nor fail to give them Milk, in or¬ 
der to yield new and moiftning Noumhment ttf 
iheir Bodies. ‘ 

The Gout being nothing eSe bnk Vftmus Hli-: 
noour, very Ml of Adds, the ufe or Milk is the 1 
only and mod eertaih Remedy; and ther^ore/fre¬ 
quent Cataplafms Ihould be' made with Milk apd 1 
die Crumb of Bread; ana the Patients Diet foogii 
be Milk as much as poffible : It is fiiti ftert .is* 
nothing better for the Goilt than to njikef a Cfttt-i 
piafm of old burning and Tart Chedp with i 
feme Broth of Gamon of Bacon mir’d together , 
and to apply it to the afflidted Parts.' 

The Rheumatifin is neat of Kiii to the Goqt, 
except that it comes and goes to leveral Parts, and 
the fame is alfo allay'd by the ufe of Milk and 
Sweats; you may moreover make pfe of fome 
Medicines fet down under die Head Rbettnuttifm. 

As for the Itch of the like which generally pro¬ 
ceeds from fait Meats, Ragoes foil of Gravy and 
much fpiced, the ufe of Milk is very good ; be- 
caufe it cools and nourifhes all the Parts of the 
Body, by its gentle and temperate Juice : It is not I 
to be imagined that the Itch can be catch’d by 
lying with' a Perlbn that is infected with it, or 
die from the Bedcloths wherein liich a Perfon 
has lain; it will not do, ui?* efs there be a great Dife 
petition in the Perfon to receive it and unlefs the 
food be heated and porrupted ; in which Cafe 
the Itch indeed may be contrafted, and feveral 
other Diflempers, as the Erefypelas, which proceed 
from too fubtil and over-boiling Blood. 

- k is a very difficult Thing to efface the Marks 
or Scars of Bums, when they have penetrated into 
the Flelb ; but to prevent a great Inflammation, 
youmuffbathethe Parts and apply Linnen Deep’d 
in Milk to them, mix’d jrith a Jittle Gyl of Vi¬ 
olets : Women or Sheepsmnilk are the beft of all 
the Sorts: Several People in Burns make ufe of 
Common Salt and Gun-powder pounded together, 
which they apply to the afflidted Part, as others 
do Spirits of Wine. 

The-Droply proceeds from a hot Diftemperature 
of the Body, and tht beft Remedy for it is to 
drink Nothing, particularly in that railed the Afci- 
tit, and: to take Nothing but lyiilk; for Nothing 
quenches the Thrift (pore, Nothing that more 
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nourifhes and mbifteJW'ttfferots afftlO dipity j'auii 
therefore it is good to'ufe is Vmich' as’ ¥bi/ ; 'crih 
Of it m thefe^fty’dfDi'ftem^rs? ' 

■You may givfe Mflk ( fo 'thofe \«hb“a*rc“aSa^k < i 
with a HicOougH Or flow Fever/a.meaisiniS 
Aliment, to, the 'EtiJ It iSriy /inditin'; ai ja coot 
them, in yiekfii^ ‘thbmi iNoriftl^nCshv ’wlm-ft/W 


die, and very ratply, cpttupfS: add. therefore'it is 
admirably ufeful for.Whatever •has' iihpair a “us flW 
much Drynefs. " '\ ' , 

. MBks Of all Kltjds are ’acjmtartibtSVe^pritivf* •' ifct 
thi?y arefeldbm given to fiorfej ^W 'foatAccoM/iu 
though there ran be no apparent Re^fon, 
diey may not be^as, fifely arid'profitably comply4 
with, a* Broths dnd : £gf^; 'thefe'beihg'teldQ^ 
found to agree .with Horfes, 'whereas MifiMs 
their fim Ftfod Sind NourifWnenY,' and may ihcrcr 
fore be*c£^rvice\m^^>eak"kiid declytf^ 
ftate* dppeiafly ^hetitu/fli Tfiirig? go aloi£ %yUl* 
ft, ** ?re "proper to prevent i ti curbing m t hi 
Stomachy @c. Bat Wfcajdrer Servlet jUift 
pf in inward InfpntionS, it is bfeehjUled outiyariS/ 
to good Ptirpoi^ ill Poufteffes ai^d CatarIaiins4 
and as it is 1 foft ‘and ertiofjieajt, ^ if Iqniecjiinfcs .a* 
bufes He&t, * arid Inflaiijjrtiitiori^ 1 and. fQmetimqp 
prords very iffiftant in ‘ripening Tumours, Aj> 

fc^es,8r. . .. . 5 . ,vrr 

. MILKING } aife afriwiqg bf, Milk' out of' tht 

Tfeats bF (bme Ariitn^ls • and for ‘ tne .tiaoft * Pair t 
frofo CoWs, la rutal 'JBtfftrie/s .i^arti’ciuarTy de^ 
jffineil to tho 'Share'of tjie^ert^^^tjJ^’jMl- 
I surd mpft cotamiended Hollis for liiiflung axe m» 
deedbdt two irifye Day, thai hi JheStwgland 
Summer which is/thfe heft $ic^on. lot.the }Mcsl 
is J betw|kt Five apd Six in the' Wbriiingo 
Six knd Seven in thfe Evening 5. and, though tuce ( 
i curious Houftrivesjrive. a Tlflid' Hqht oebvqea ’ 
them, as between Twelv^ and One in the Aftew 
itoqiS 5 yet the better/mmetiAibed''a)rqiw^ hpt^'iiy 
laying, that two good Meals of are fiver-be- 

ter than three bad’ pries. 1 , , ; 

The Women In peffontiing thri Work ,mu|l fit 
on the 1 dear Side of the Cpw, at nrft gentjyhqnqle 
and ftretch her Dugs ^nd moiften them wijt|h lyhTkl 
that they miy yield' it out. the heater and^wkj» j3« 
Fains ; neither milft flip fettle her felf to mUkT non 
fix her Pail firai tc| the (arowvL $11 file fees the 
Cow ftand firm ahd uire ; but. be realty upon amf. 
Motion of the Cow, to five hfifi Pail from over¬ 
turning. ■ ’ ' , v . . 

When Ibe few all 'f’Nnjb ■ ahfwerahie tb .het 
Defire, lhe flail thii M»ik bokfly,-ai)d 
TO ftretch and ftrain her Teats, .until qot ya VW, 
more 'of Milk' wffi Com<f fobm her,, it being the 
worft Point of Hbufwifry imaaioablc ’ to leave 4 
Cow half milk’d; for befidps the loft of the Milk, 
it is die onlv Way to make a Cq w dry and utter*, 
ly improfttable for the D^iiyNeither jhoidji the, 
Milk-maid whfle/ar her Wont’do any Thingrafoty, 
or fuddenly to s^frleht the Cow or maze hpr ; but aa' 
lbe comes g«itly, »'with ifl .Gefideoefi fee ought 
to depart. ' 

MILK-PQTAGE; S<fe GrteV. \ 

bflLK-WATER,. ,a medicinal PrtpaWtion, 
and to make the fame ftrbna and^obd. takb Minr^ 


*vuvj vhimmuoj vv viunrywj miu. iuvaukFWt.w^*y, v* 

|each one Handful 1 ; chop thefe Herbs together, 
and put them with four Quarts of new turn and 
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■"whole Nutnj«gTIjce 4 "^Qt 6 a poppet Limbeck ; . Or; a . Mill may be probably fo contrived, that 
from this Quantity may be. drawn two Quarts, if the Grinding*Hone or Runner may be vertical, 
you Reifcp an even (low Fire, until that Quantity and of but a fmaU Circumference ; the flat and 
as drawn off .•'Aud'vheriyqu have drawn o§f what: fijuare Edge whereof mav be fitted into another 
you defign, mix' it all together, for the ufe of any fix’d Stone, cut hollow about half or third Part 
JevitHJh or cokfumptivf '.Jfftfbp.., . • of a Circle; which Runner by its firft Motion 

Another Milk-water good, in any Tbwft. is made may difpatch as much Com in the fame Time, 
of one Pound of Carduus, half a j Pound of Worm- i as a larger the other Way, Several alfo of thefe 
wood, SpeajHniiit pd Balra lhred a little^ which vertical Stones may be placed on the fame Axis, 
beihgf put into ah ordinary Still.*with a Gallon of and may be ufed in all Sorts of Mills. 

Milk, diflill it offleifurely. . , The lame Perfons add, that confidering the ill 

A third Sort; of good Mtl/i-Water for a $ur- Name of the Millers, which they wilh. they did 
feit or Worms, is prepar’d of .Rue, Wormwood, not fo much deferve, and the Reafons before given, 
Carduus and Mint, of each', of which you ate to they believe Hand-mills would be of much more 
take three Handfuls 5 let the. Herbs be cut and Advantage, both to publick and private Families; 
fteeped all Night yi two Quarts of Milk, which one of which fort for the grinding of Malt you 
dimll off next .Morning in a cold.Styi; fropa this mav lee tinder the Article Malt-Mill ; and they 
Quantity draw three pints;'then diflill this Wa» wilh that others of the lame Kind for other Sorts 
ter over-again, .with the fame, Quantity of Milk of Corn might be fqund out, or thofe Sorts which 
Stnd Herbs 5 fwqeten it to your Tafte if for Chil- are already found more improved, and be made 
dren 5 but for adult People it is heft alone. „ pore falling than they are. See Wind-MHU 
' To make another Milk-T^ater, . rake Carduus MILLET, in Latin Milium , a Plant that has 
and' Wormwood, of 1 each an Handful, Spear- Leaves like the Reed or Parfiiipe ; the Stem grows 
mbit two Handfuls, pick and ; cut: the. Herbs, phd fbove a Cubit high, and is .as thick as onesFitir 
pduir upon db^m, a Pint of .SacE'j..lej thetn ^tnd ger, knotty and hairy,, the Roots are hard and 
all Night, apd next Day put them.into^a cold lettered, and the Ears divided into feveral, and 
Still, with a Gallon of newrKfilk, or nqwWfyty fading towards the Ground : They , few it in- 
Clamp’d ; drawit off while itrujis good. things- a fat. and moil! Soil. , 

B 0 for Milk-water, and fof aQiwri’r feet^iatpiP Bread made of Millet is the leafl yourilhing of 
temper. • 1 , any other Grain ; being boiled with feme. Milk, 

MILL, a curious Machine invented, for griyd- it provokes Urine ; Wing roafted it is Angularly 
filg Corm gfcy ‘ tbr die. ufe a(ud v convenfency of good in Fomentations, and even to expel windy 
Mankind Vlh imeient^ . j'impjdiey hmifed. their Humours, .efpecially when incorporated with Salt.. 
Co^rt. id 'Moriars f m ibe , which tedious Way, jPhyfickand even frelh Meat will keep better in 
MiHs 3 hive Isceri* cbptrived, lome to Jbe turn’d i by Millet than in any Thine elfe: St. Aeejbrofe made : 
Hinds .as Q[Uetns, others to he mpy’d by JSorjesi, ja Deco£tion of which being mix’d with a lit- 
fome by Wintf and others by Writer ; whmb fall jtle White-wine, and drank hot, cured Tertian 
b^gnrairttam’d^thloftCw^pidbeingmofljoer- }A$»es by Urine and Sweating; the fame, quen- 
taui and moff advanfagefoV .gain’d the Pre- ;dung TKirft. 

bermnenfee, and is made ufeqfin moftplaces • MILLET (Indian) in Latin Milium Indicum, 
ivhert Water is fit for‘that .furpdfe, and where 'a Angle fibrous Root, that produces feveral flrong, 
there is Imployment; the which. though it. is a thick and knotty Stems, full of white Pith, and 
Kttfe for 1 the Eafe aiid. Convenient of near.In* which grow as Tall as a Man; they have at the 
habitants, anef for' the particular Advantage of the Top a Tuft a Foot high, where the Seed is in 
Owner, yet feme Gentlemen fay j it is "a very great Plenty, and in Form like the Lentil, a little long. 
Detriment and Damage to the Kingdom in gene- feme times white, feme times brown, and at o- 
ral, by the injurious Obftru£fings of the Water, to tiler rimes black. It grows in Italy, Spain and in 
the fpoiUng of’a great deal of Meadow-Ground, hot Countries. 

aha by the preventing the Advantage that might The Seed oFit in Tufcany is ufed to feed Pige- 
Bfcinade by over-flowing of Land, which upon the ons more than Men; they take the Pith of two 
Removal of the Mills'might be done, and the or three of the Pipes of Indian Millet, which 
Corn as well ground, either by Wind-mills, which they burn with a new, whole and red Sponge, 
grind twice the'Quantity in an Hour, and may be and reduce the whole into a Powder, to which 
eretted on Hills, or in Plains on any open Places they add a Dozen of black Pepper Corns, and «t»t 
even whefe the Water-mills flood : Or elfe the therewith an Ounce of Wheat-flower ; after which 
Warer-ntills might be rectify d fo that a left Quan- they make a Cake of it, which they bind or thick- 
rity of Water might fetve them ; to which End en with a new laid Egg, and bake under Alhes; 
many have made very ingenious Attempts; which they divide it into fix Parts, and give it to be 
DoObtlefs might be done, both in the fram- eaten by thofe who are troubled with the Evil, 
ing and ordering the«Water-works, and in the one Day after another, but not'at the Change of 
Contrivance of the Mill it felf; which without the Moon, and repeat it for three Moons. Mat- 
Qucltion, goes much heavier by the Stone, they call tbiolus affures us feveral have been cured by it. 
the Runner, its being fo large, and being encom- MILTING, an Evil in Beafts, arifing from a 
pafled with a-Hoop or Cafe, that keeps the Meal Blow with a good Cudgel, or by Ruihing again!! 
to the Edge or Circumference of the Stone, and feme Piece or Timber; the Signs of which are that 
much deadens its Motions : For the larger the they will lay themfelves down, rife again prefently, 
Runper is, the heavier it moves, which may in and cannot reft but move in Pain; the Cure is to 
feme meafurC be remedied, by making four or five take Stone-pitch, pound it finall and blend the. 
VCilts dr Paflages in feveral Places of the Hoop, lame with Ale, Saffron and Pepper, and give it him, 
to take off die Meal as fall as it is ground, that and walk him a little after it. 
ndhe may lye to clog the Runner. 

MILT- 
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% MlLT^PAlN, a* Difeafe in' S*)i*e y proceeding 
from Greedinefr of eating Mail, and is known by 
their reeling and going on one Side, to cure 
which give the Rcaft the Juice of Wormwood in a 
little honyed Water. 

MINE ; that Parc of the Earth wherein Metals 
and Minerals are form'd : Mines are commonly 
found in high Mountains ; becaufe the Heat does 
concenter and unite better there than in low 
Grounds, and confequently there is in fuch Places 
a ftranger Fermentation for the Produ&ion of 
Metals. 

It eery frequently happens that Metals lye in 
Mines, like great Trees, which fpread their Branches 
towards all Sides, whence it comes to pafs that 
many Perfons have imagined, that like Plants and 
Animals, they were nouriih’d by Juices running 
and circulating in the Veins or Vcflels fuppofed 
to be within them : But it may ealily be conceiv¬ 
ed upon a ftri£t Examination of Things, that 
thefe Branches of Metals, which the Miners call 
Veins, happened only by the running of the me- 
tallick Matter, through feveral (mall Channels, 
before it was coagulated, and may have been oc- 
cafioned by the Fermentation, that fwefls the Mat¬ 
ter and prefles it to open the furrounding Earth, 
in divers Places/ This Fermentation likewife ve¬ 
ry frequently raifes even to the Tops of Moun¬ 
tains where there are any Metals, Strings of fome 
Marcaffite or metallick Earth, which is taken as 
a great Sign of Metals by thofe who yfearch for 
them. f ' j 

Forafijuiqh as it iia very laborious and uri- 
pleafenj Work to dig for Mines, without fome 
reafonable Aflurance of finding them ; feme have 
bent their Thoughts to learn and know the fe- 
vcral Marks and Signs, by which it may be^coiv 
cluded fuch Places do afford them: The Veins 
of fome Mines indeed, appear in the very Surface 
of the Earth ; but if no others were fought after, 
we (houldnqt have fuch. an Abidance of Metals; 
and theretbite fome of the following Marks may 
ferve fot thfe difgovering Mines. 

Firft k is to be confiderd, whether the Ridges 
and T6ps. pf Mountains, their Chincks, Cavities 
or Pits dig^d in them do yield any Marcaffites or 
Pieces of Metals; for that is a Sign there, is a 
Mine fomewhere thereabouts • and to find out the 
Place, you mud follow the String or Tra6t of j 
thefe Marcafiites, 

Another Sign of a neighbouring Mine is, where 
(here is found in die Sand of any Rivulet or Spring, 
frtiall Pieces of Marcaflite 5 for thefe have been 
Carried off by the Waters, which commonly defeend 
from the Mountains and fo by tracing the Water 
Or Rivulet to its Spring Head, yon may at Uil 
be able to come at the Mine it felt. 

When Abundance of hot Waters, or Waters that 
have a mineral Tafle, flow from a Mountain or 
any other Tlaoe, *tis anotlier Mark of a Mine's 
being thereabouts; for thofe Places where Metals 
are generated, are always furrounded with thefe 
Waters* which caufe no finall Trouble j*od Dift 
ficulty to diofe People who dig in Mines. , 

A fourth Sign ot a Mountain's having a Mine 
in it, is when it is bare and barren^ having nei¬ 
ther Trees, nor any or very few Plants upon it, or 
when thole it produces are pale and.deftiture of 
any frelh Colour ; for the mineral Vapours which 
ariie through the Pores of this Mountain, burn 
the Roots of thefe Plants : Metals are indeed found 
now and then in very green or fertil Mountains, where 
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many Trees and other Plants grow ; for the me- 
,taUick Vapours do either rife there in a left 
^Quantity or aredf a ,different Nature, and fodo 
i not obftru6t the Growth of Plants in thofe Moun¬ 
tains ; or the Mines perhaps lye in tfye Bottom, 
or may be cover'd with fome hard Stone, which 
interceps the Exhalations of the Vabours from the 
Plant* # 

Some again who have great Skill in Mine* pre¬ 
tend to know whether there be any Thing in a 
Mountain, by obferving the Refle&ion of the 
Sun-Beams; there being fo much Water in Millet 
Which neceflarily muft be drawn off ; therefore they 
ufually rather begin at the Foot of the Mountain 
than at the Top ; becaufe the Waters may this Way 
be more eafily drain’d. 

Then they begin with digging a Vault ne^r to 
the Foot of the Mountain, which ought to be con-, 
tinued in a ftrait Line the neareft Way to the! 
Body of the Mine ; but there are many who fre¬ 
quently amufe themfelves with the finall Veins of 
,the Metal which they meet with, and upon that 
Account leave the right Way, and by that un^ 
advifed Method mifpend their Time, and fpoil their, 
Work ; befides which, they expofe themfelves to 
great Dangers ; For thev ihakc the foft Stones, 
which by that means fall down in great Quanti¬ 
ties, fill up and. fpoil what has been diggjd, and 
too often cruih the very Workmen to Pieces : 
To prevent fuch evil and deftrutfive Accidents, 
their method is to jprop Up the Roafi of their 
Vauks or Rooms which! they dig, with jgreat Raft 
ters or Props of Timber, and fo by that tueanS 
prevent the falling in of the loofe Earth and 
Stones; and then they go on to work by pro¬ 
ber Inflruments for looming the Earth it feff^ an# 
fo get Wealth in/ Propomon to the Richnefs or; 
Poomefi of the Ore/ 

5 MINE-DROIT or Mekus-Qroit ; a Difh Ot 
Dut-work ma#e for Jntermefles of different Things, 
Jand amongft Others of an Ox-Palate cut intp thin 
Slices : Alter you have fried them in Lard, with 
Parfley,' finall Chervil, Thyme, a whole Ch^V 
boi, repper, Salt, Broth and Wbite-wine 2 they 
j; are to be .laid a foaking in a Pot or Difn, arid 
| the Sauce is to be thickned with Bread-Chippings; 
adding Muttoh Gravy and Lemon Juice, tfhen 
ferv’d up to Table. 

The Menus-jyrok of a Stag and others ace 
dreffed after the feme manner. 

MINIATURE ; a way of painting in Watef 
Colours, that which diftinguilhes Miniature from 
Paintings is, 1. That it is more delicate. ii 
That it may be feen neat and it pannor eaffly bi 
. done but in little, 3. They work only upotf 
| Vellbm or BqafdS, 4. The, Colours are only di- 
j luted with fpirie GpraWater. 

I. That you may focceed well in this Aft, jtoti 
fhou^d know how to defign p6rfe£tly weft; but as 
, moft people who engage in it, know little or no* 
thing at all of (hat, and would have the Fleafurg 
of Paiilting Without fatiguing themfehres iri leam* 
,ing to draw, which is an Art wherein they caiw 
inot be perfect Without the expence of much Tim*L 
( and Continual praftife; Inventions have been found 
(out to fupply that Defeat, by (he Help of which 
.you may defign without knowing that you do it 
i R. The firft Thing to be done is tracing, ^hat 
is, if you Would make a point, pr a defign id 
| Miniature , you midi blackeri the Under-fidc 
thereof for another Paper with fome Black-Lead, 
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by rubbing on it very hard with your Finger wrap- j Moreover, k is a good way to f copy a Pi&ure 
ped about with a piece of Linnen ; after which I painted in Oyl exactly, and to draw ail the prin- 
you are to wipe it lightly over with the Linnen, | cipal Parts with the Strokes of a Pencil, dipt in 
fo that none of the black Powder may remain, Laque ground with Oyl, and fo lay a Paper or the 
which would Ipoil the Vellom on which you would lame Bignefs over all ; then running your Hand 
paint, and upon which you muft fix the Print or over the Strokes made with the Laque, it will flick 
Defign with four Pins, to prevent the Removal of on and leave the Defign impreft upon your Fa¬ 
it from its Place ; and if it be PaDer that you per which you may trice as the reft; you are to 
are to blacken, take it with the Vellom and the remember with fome Bread to take off any Laque 
Print and place the blacknedSide upon the Vel- that may remain upon the Picture, before it be 
lom ; then with a Pin or Needle with a blunted dry. 

Point, you are to go over all the principal Stroaks Some there are who make uie of Pounce madje 
in the Print or Delign, the Contours, Folds of the 'with pounded Charcoal, put into a Linnen-cloth, 
Draperies, and generally what ever ought to be diftin- with which they rub the Piece they have a Mind 
guifhed from one another, leaning on pretty much, to Copy, after they have prick'd all the principal 
that the Strokes may be imprefied upon the Vellom Strokes, and fix'd white Paper or Vellom under, 
that is under. V. Butafurer and eafier Way than any of the 

III . The contracting or reducing a Thing into reft for a Perfon that cannot draw, is to ufe a 
little is another way proper for thole who know I Mathematical Compafs, ufually made of ten Fie* 
how to draw a little, and who would copy fome ces cf Wood in the form of Rules, to the Thick- 
Pi&ures or other Things that you do not under* nefs of the fixth part of an Inch, half an Inch 
Hand how to trace ; it is done by dividing the broad, a Foot long or more, as you would draw 
Piece into feveral equal Parts, by (mall Squares your Pieces (mailer or larger ; to facilitate the ufe of 
which are to be marked with fome Fufin if it which, we ihall give a Cut of it here, and ex* 
be bright and that the black may appear therein; plain the way how to ufe it. 

or with (brae Chalk, if it be too brown; after 
which you are to do as much and of an equal 
Bignels upon white Paper, where you muft deline* 
ate it; for if you did it at firft upon the Vellom, 
as you would not be able to fuccced therein all 
at once, you would foil it with the faife Strokes ; 
but when it is neatly done upon Paper, you muft 
trace it upon Vellom as aforefaid : When the 
Original and Paper are thus ordered, then view¬ 
ing that which is in i each Square of, the Piece you 
would defign} as an Head, an Arm, Hand and 
the reft, ana where that is placed, you pyt it in 
like manner upon the Paper: In like Sort are all 

its Darts to be put* and there is nothing more to ■ — ' -—--—-!| 

be done than to form them well and join them 
together : You may thus make apiece as little 

or as large as you pleafe ; by making the Squares This little Board mark’d with an A, fhould be 
upon the Paper greater or (mailer than the Origi- made of Fir, which ihould be cover’d with a Lin- 
nal ; but you muft always take Care that the nen Ooth or fome other Stuff, becaufe you mull 
Number be equal fix on it the Thing you are to copy ; you ate alfo 

IV. To copy a Figure or fome other Thing to plant the Compafi with a thick Pin at the 
of the famt Bignels; you may alfo make ufe of End ot the firft Foot B, and it muft be thruft in 
oiled and diy Paper, or aHog’s-Bladder that is ve- fofaras to be tight, but yet fo as not to hinde* 
ry tranlparent, which you may have at the Gold- it to turn eafily; when you have a mind to draw 
Beaters : Talk alfo will have the time Effe£t; a large Piflure in little, place the Original to- 
when you have placed one of thefe Things upon wards the firft Foot mark a C, and the Vellom 
your Piece, you will fee all the Strokes through or Paper on which you are minded to draw, on the 
which you are to trace with a Pencil; then take it fide of the laft Foot marked B, and let the 
0 ff and fixing it faft under your Paper or Vellom, Vellom, 8 c. be neater or further off, as you defign 
expole the whole again!! a Glafi, and draw upon your drawing to be larger or (mailer. 

that on which you Ihall putit, with a Pencil To make a large drawing from a (mail one. 
Or filver Needle, all the Strokes which you fee you have no more to do than to change the Pla* 
traced in that which you make ule ofj and which ces ot the Original and Copy ; placing the laft 
appear thro’ the Glafi. towards the Letter C, and the other on the Side 

You may in this manner make ufe of a Glafs of B. ., _ , , , 

expofed to the Light, to copy all forts of Prints, You are either for the one or the other Way, 
Defigns and other Pieces upon Paper or Vellom, to put a Pencil or Silver Needle in the Foot, under 
by placing and fixing them under the Paper or which the Vellom is placed, aud a Pin that is 
Vellom upon which you would draw: This In- fomewhat blunted m that of the Original, with 
vention is very good and very ealy for the doing which you muft follow all the Strokes, 
of Pieces of the (aroe Bignels. MINERALS, Hard Bodies dug out of the 

If you would View the Pieces on the other Earth or Mines, whence the Name ; being part 
Side, you need do no more than turn them up ; of a metalline, and part of a flony Subftance, and 
and place the imprefled ot defigned Side over fomerimes with fome Salt and Sulphur intermix i 
the Glafi, and to fix the Paper or Vellom to the with the others. . 

1kck - MINI- 
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MINIUM, mineral Lead pulveriz’d and made 
red by a long Calcination with Fire; we call it 
red Lead ; the lame being an Engjijh Commodi¬ 
ty, and the bed ihould be clean and of an high Co¬ 
lour : Minium is deficcative and aftringent ; they 
make ufe of it in Unguents; io they do alfo in 
Fainting, and for varmlhing Earthen Wares, and 
and giving them a red Tindure or Colour. 

MINT, a Plant, of which there are two Sorts, 
t]ie Garden and Wild Mint, of which there are 
alfo five ieveral Sorts. 

The Great Mint is odoriferous, has Leaves like 
Sage, but (mailer, and indented, with a good Num¬ 
ber of Stems at the End of which it produces 
Flowers growing Ear-wife, of a dark red Colour 
and hairy ; when it it is once, planted in a Place, 
it is not ealy to extirpate it. It is multiplied by 
Runners that are lo many Arms that fpring out of 
K3 Tuft and take Root: It mull be removed every 
three Years, and placed always in good Earth and 
planted at a Foot Diftance : Some thick Tufts of 
it are likewife planted in hot Beds in IVtnter , and 
by taking Care to cover them with Bells they fpring 
very well for fifteen Days, and then periih with 
us ; the young red Buds in the Spring, with a 
due Proportion of Vinegar and Sugar, mightily 
refrelh the Spirits and excite the Appetite, being 
one of the bed Sallads die Garden affords / it is 
of a warm and dry Nature, very fragrant, aqd 
being a little prefled, is friendly to a weak Sto¬ 
mach, aiid powerful againfl all nervous Crudities; 
nay, the gentfer Tops of Orange Mint, enters well 
into our Compofition of Sallads, or are greatful a- 
lone, as are alfo the other Sorts with the Juice of 
Orange and Sugar: The Smell of Mint fortifies the 
Brain, and the Juice of it being drank with Vi¬ 
negar flops the Bloody Flux, takes away the Loath* 
ings of die Stfemach, and kills Worms. 

The Leaves of the Wild Mint are much larger 
than thole of the other Mint, more h&iry and 
more whitilh: The Stems are a Fathom high, 
the Flowers Handing Earwiie, are of a purple Co¬ 
lour and have a ftrong Smell. It growl in watery 
Places, and bloflbms in Auguft . 

Its Juice purges Women after they have Lain 
in, and its Deco&ion is very good for thofe who 
have a narrow Breafl, and breathe with Difficulty, 
when taken inwardly ; To it is alfo for the Jaun¬ 
dice ; its Perfume as well as the Herb (pread 
abroad, drives away Serpents and Fleas ; the 
Juice, if you heat it, is good for the King s Evil, 
iF you bathe the affe£ted 'Part therewith ; it has 
in general all the Properties of Garden-Mint, 
and in a greater Degree. 

Mint being pounded with Salt is good for the 
Bitings of a Mad Dog ; being pounded and put 
into a Cataplafm, it comforts a weak Stomach and 
helps Digeftion, two or three Sprigs of this Mint be¬ 
ing drank with the Juice of the Garden Mint, Hops 
the HiccOugh, Vomiting, &c. It is Sovereign for 
reftoring the Smell to thole that have lofl it, if they 
hold it often to their Nofe : The Leaf ot it being 
dry’d and reduc’d into Powder, kills Worms in j 
young Children : Thole who love Milk, Ihould 
ptefcntly after they have eat it, chew the Leaves of 
Mint, to hinder the MUk to Curdle in their Sto¬ 
machs ; for Mint has that Vertue that it can hindei 
the coagulating of Milk, and even preferve Cheeft 
from all Rottennels and Corruption, if you ihoiflen 
it with the Juice or Deco£lion or Mint: Finally 
Mint being applied to the Forehead eales the Hcad- 
«ch proceeding from a Cold Caufe. 
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MIROIR; a Term in Cookery, as Eggs dtefs d 
au Miroir; are Eggs broken into a Plate full ol 
Gravy, over a Chafing-Dilh, and afterwards ic’d 
with a red hot Fire-lhoveL 

M 1 ROTON, a culinary Terin^ being a Kind of 
Farce, and ufually fery’d up for a Sicle-diih, and 
may be made ieveral Ways, amongflothers,thus; 
Take a good Fillet of Veal, and cut it into ieveral 
thin Slices, which with a Cleaver are to be beat* 
r?ii° n a '^ rc ® er > y°u muft alfo provide anbthet 
t -i e j n w hich muft be minced with Par* 
boiled Bacon. &me Suet, a little Marrow, Mulh- 
rooms, Truffles and fine Herbs, all wel*feafond : 
Add to thefe two or three Yolks of Eggs, and a* 
foon as die Farce is made, take a round Stew-Pan 
that is not too large, lay fome thin Slices of Bacon 
orderly on the Bottom, then the Veal Stakes that 
were beaten, and at laft the Farce, which with the 
reft of the Slices you are to cover on the Top, and 
all muft be well flop d up; let the Bacon Lards be 
afterwards turn’d, and havingweU cever’d the whole 
Mals, let it be bak’d *or ftew’d a la Bra ife, that 

is, between two Fires, one on the l op, and the 
other Underneath; when it is ready, let it be 
well clear’d from the Fat, and laid Topfide-down in 
the Dilh, adding, if you have a Mind to it, a lit* 
tie Cullis, before it is ferved up hot to Table. A 

Mirotont are drefled after another Manner, and 
fome Cooks prepare a welithickned Godivoe of the 
fame Nature as that for a Ponpeton, which you . 
may fee, and afterwards make a Bordet of it, round 
about the Difh, made of the Whites of Eggs, as. 
if it were for Milk-Potage : Then they warn it 
over with beaten Eggs, and having neatly breaded 

it, bring it to a Colour in the Oven: taking away 
all the Fat when it is drels’d. 

In the mean Time, they fill an earthen Pan with 
a Breait of Mutton, cut into Pieces, die forag gy 
End of a Neck of. Mutton, young ftreak’d Bacon. 
Pigeons and Quails, as Occafion may lerve. A» 
thefe being well bak’d or flew’d in a Pan, as it 
were between two Fires; prepare fome flrain’d green 
Peafe, or Afparagus-To ps, according to the Sea* 
ions. Take your Meats out of the Pan, let die 
Liquor be well drained from them, and put them 
into a Dilh with the Peafe uppermoft : Snm .; 
Letticc fealded and boiled in the lame Sauce may 
be added to them j and they muft all be ferv’d 
up hot to the Table: Inflead of the Earthen Pan, 
when the Border is only left, all Sorts of good 
Ragpes are to be pour’d in the Middle ; a Mut* 
ton-Halh may alfo be put to them, with Mutton 
Gravy and Lemon Juice, when ready to be iet on 
the Table. 

Another Miroion is made thus: Take Truffles* 
Mulhrooms, and boiled Gamon, and mince aU well 
together; then put them into a Stew-Pan, with 
two ot three Anchovies, according to the Bignefa 
of your Miroion; let a Handful of Capets be well 
chopt and thrown into the fame Miroion ; As 
loon as you find it to be almofl ready, put your 
Hath into a Stew-Pan, with a little Psurfly, Chib* 
bol, and Lard, all well drels’d ; foak it with rnme 
Gravy, pour in a little Cullis, and let it boil, 
taking Care that it be not too thick : Having 
afterwards provided fome tender and lean Fk e t; 

: cut it in finall Pieces, fbmewhat larger than if ic 
; were for a Fillet, with' Cucumbers, and put th<m 
into the Kagoi ; ftir it very little, and let h not 
boil too much; Let fome Lemon Juice be fqueez’d 
in, and let the Dilh be artificially drefs’d before ic 
is ferved up. 
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To ma1r«> a Jffiroton for Filh-Days, take four | feeras to be the only Plant that' is out of the 


or fix Whitings, according to the Biguels you de- 
fign your Diih to be-, fciape and walh em well; flit 


Danger of coupling with other Sorts; and confc- 
quently of either improving or diminiChing the 


hgnyourLmh to be, lerape ana wain emweu; uni quentiy or eitner improving or ainunnntng tne 
t hem alio all along before, but Care muft be had Qualities of its Seed: The parts of its Flowers 
that their Backs be not fpoiled ; let the Bones be are indeed as apt to Generation as thole of other 
taken away, the Heads cut off, and fpread them Plants; but they had never feen any Variety of it, 
upon a Table or Drefler: Then having made a nor did he know any other nearly enough related 
good Fijb-Farce prepar’d as under that Article, to it to ingender with it ; for whether it grows 
which may be readily confolted, put feme of it upon the Oak, Willow, Lime, or any other Tree 
upon every Whiting, and roll them up, as it whatfbever, the Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, with 
were Filltti mignont ; then taking a Stew-pan its manner of Growth, are all alike, 
or a round Earthen-pan without any Handle, make Some Particularities belonging to the Miftetoe 
an Omelet or Pancake with a Kttfe Flower, which may be mention’d, that it is neither to be propa- 
being entire, may cover the whole Bottom of the rated in Earth nor Water, but upon Trees and 
Pan, and let your farced Fiih be laid upon it j rants only ; that die Ancients made it a Super* 
a little Butter being firlt put under the laid Pan- plant peculiar to the Oak, and tell us, that tho’ it 
cake. apparently produced Seed, they did not believe that 

When Filh is thus let in Order, with feme that Seed could pofllbly be made to vegetate, be-» 
Truffles and Mulhrooms well feafon’d, another caufe it is likely they had try’d it in the Earth 
Pancake muft be made to be laid on me Top ; without Succefs ; but as it is frequently found 
lb as it may in like Manner take up die whole growing on other Trees, befides the Oak in our 
Compais of die Pan : Let the Stew-pan be Times, feme Authors take Occafion at once to 
well cover’d, to the End that the Fiih may be overturn their Opinion in Relation to this Plant 
flew’d by Degrees between two gende Fires on by fliewing how it may be propagated from Seed 
the Top and underneath, and take Care that No- upon any Tree whatever : About Chriflmas when 


and tne Mtrofon tumd upbde-down into a rate a mmd to propagate them upon, whether it be die 
or DHh: Then cutting a final! round Piece out Ode, Alh, Elfin, Apple, Pear, Plum, Role, Goof- 
of the Middle, as if it were a Pwpeton, pour in ;berry, Currant, &c. The vifeous Juice which en- 
a-lmall Mufhroom CiiHis, and cover it again with companies each Seed, will dole h fall to the Part ', 
the lime Piece. Laftly, when the Fat is thorough- you place it upon, and with this fmall Trouble 
Jy taken away, rub the Side of the Dilh with a your Planes may be expe&ed die following Year, 
Sfeaifet, and ferve it up hot to the Table. provided the Birds do not devour the Seeds that 

A Farce may alfe be prepar’d in die lame Man- have been fow’d, therefore a Net would do well, 
ner. as for a Pouprton- which fee under that Ar- to fecure them. Some atfure us, that Twenty Rants 
tfe]e, and a Ring or Border may be made with of Mijlefoe have been feen growing gpon as many 
it round about the Diflr, which is to be bak’d in different Sorts of Trees and Shrubs in one G ar den, ’ 
an Oven and fill’d with a good Ragoe of Mouf* which were propagated in the lame manner as above, 
ferons, Morilles, Common Mulhrooms, Truffles and and it may be this pra&ife would be very ufeful in 
Anchovies, dl well chopt together $ as alfo all Sorts corretfing the too great Vigour of fome Frtiit- 
of FUb-Fillers and Capers, making a Lay of Ra- trees and bring them to bear, by taking from then* 
goe and another of Fillets, 'till the whole Space the fuperabundant Juices, which are always de- 
be fill'd up: ITien let it be let a foaking over a ftru&ive to Prolificity, either in Plants or Animals. 


gentle Fire and ferv’d up, with the Ragoe Sauce 
and Lemon Juice. 

« ^ tit t 


MISTS or Fcgs, are of divers Natures, to 
Which we are more fubje& in this Ifland than ce- 
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M 1 SLEN or Maflin, Com mix’d together, aslherally on the Continent : They * are fometimes 


Wheat with Rye, 0 c. See Majlitf. 


the Effedte of fhooting Stars and other Meteors, 
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MISLETOE, in Latiu-Vifcmrr, a finaHPlant, and thefe are more general: They are ar other 
whole Baughs grow Crofs-wife ; the Leaves which Times very grofs and flinking, when they are to-. 


grow two and two are longilh, thick and of a be avoided as much as may be ; aud their Signi-. 
yellowilh Colour; it produces a good Quantity of fications as to the change of Air are various ; for 
Seed of about the Bignels of Peafe; which are if they vanilh or fall without a Wind, fair Wea- 
Nothing but a Skin and become White when ther ufually fucceeds j when White Miffs happ en, 
ripe; the Infide is a gluey Subftance of which frhich commonly afeend in a Morning froin 
Glue is made : It grows upon Trees, that which low Grounds and vanilh or fettle again in the 
is good upon Oak, Beech and the Holm ; but Vallies, fair Weather fucceeds ; but if they mount 
that which is produced upon other Trees is not aloft or take to the Hills, it is a Demonliration 
valued : It bloffoms in .the Month of A/ay: M. of die watery Inclination of the Air ; and therefore . 
Chomel lays, that the Oak-Mijletoe, which does Rain is to be expeQed. 

not touch the Earth, being pounded and drank in M 1 THRIDATE, an Antidote or Opiate, made • 
Wine is good agaiqft the falling Sicknefs: They of forty feyen Ingredients, without reckoning Wine 
give of it to Children in Brandy, to the Qoantity and Honey ; it nad its Name from the Inventor 


not touch the Earth, being pounded and drank in M 1 THRIDATE, an Antidote or Opiate, made - 
Wine is good agaiqft the falling Sicknefs: They of forty feyen Ingredients, without reckoning Wine 
give of it to Children in Btandy, to the Qoantity and Honey ; it nad its Name from the Inventor 
of a Dram, and it is good aeainft Apoplexies and of it Mithridate* King of Pontus and Bitbyoia: 
Vertigos: Its Decodion has tne lame Effeef, if it The Ingredients are Myrrh, Safiron, Agaric, Gin-. 
Be taken for feme Time faffing: Some pretend ger. Cinnamon, Spikenard, Oliban, the Seeds of' 
that the Berry of the Mijletoe is a Kind of Thlalp; and Marfeilles Sefely, Opobalfam, the odo- 
Poilbn, and therefore ought not to be preferibed riferous Reed, Arabic Stechas, White Coftus, Gal- 
in- Phyftck : It is advil&ble to tear it off thofe banum, Turpentine, Long Pepper, Caftoreum, the 
Trees it grows upcwi; becaufe is coaflanes a good Jyice of Hypociffis, Styrax, Csdamite, Opopo- 
Part of oieir nutritive Juices; nax, Fcditim Indum, Odoriferous, Mountain-Poly, 

Some Autbora are of Opinion, that the Mifleto* White Pepper, Scocdium, the Seed of the C*n- 
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diari Daucus, CorpobaUamum, the TrocHifks of! of a Mole’s Ear is (hut up with a thin Skin, 
Cyphi, Bdellium, Coltick Nard, Gum Arabick, Mar I whichopens like an Eyelid: She can hear the 
cedonian Parflev, Opium, finall Cardamomum, the | belt of any Animal, becaufe the Membrane of the 
Seed of Fennel, Root of Gentian, Di&amen of Drum is very great: There have been forae able 
Crete, Anifeed, the Root of AcorusVerus; A- Phyfidans of Opinion that the Mole lees very 
rum and Phu, Saeapenum, Athamantick Meum, clearly, and that lhe has very good Eyes, though 
Acacia vera, the Bolly of Stinck, and the Seed of very final]. To preferve Meadows and ferdetis 
St. John's Wort. from Moles and how to poifan and deftroy them. 

MX 1 NG OF COLOURS, in Relation to I. Take a Leek, a Kitchen Garden Plant well 

that moft precious Commodity to this Kingdom, known, remove the green Part, and throw lome 
Wool, when it is dyed into the leveral Colours Arfenic reduced into Powder upon the white, then 
defign’d, and alfo dfy d well, it mull be taken out bury it in the Mole-Hill newel! made ; Moles are 
and toas’d over-again; for the firft Toaling was very greedy of this Sort of Food, 

to make it receive the Colour or Die; but the 2. There are thole who make ule of finall Mole- 

fecond is to receive the Oyl, and make it fit for Truer, or finall Machines to catch thele Animals 
Spinning ; which as loon as done, you are to mix with ; it is an hollow Stick, which yields and 
the Colours together, where in die befi Medley gives way for the Mole to enter in, but falls and 
is Rid to be that which is only compounded of doles it lelf, when the Mole is got into it; they 
two Colours, as a light hid a dark ; wherefore place it at the Hole where the Mole digs, 

to Proportion the Mixture, you foall ever take- 3. Some have taken live Moles and put theta 

two parts of the darker Colour, and but a third into the Hole where the Moles dig, when thole 
of the light j for Example , your Web contains within the Earth perceiving this Stranger, they 
twelve Pounds, and your Colours are red and come near to fight him, ana when you nna they 
green; then you fhall rake eight Pounds of the catch hold, take out the Mole you hold in your 
greenWood, and about four of the red; and lo Hand, and lhe will not quit her Hold of the other, 
of any other where there is a Difference of Blight* 4. Some take Moles by linking a Butter-pot 
nels — But if io be you would needs have your in the Ground at a place where they are wont to 
Cloth of three Colours, as Of two dark and one pals ; it mull be two Finger thick below their 
or contrary; fuppofing Crimlon, Yellow or I Trace, and as they pals they will fall into it. 
Puke, you fhall take two Pounds of each of the 5. Some make ule of a wooden Pipe two Foot 

two toil and eight of die lall; but in Cale you long, which has a Languet made of Tin within 

take Puke, Green and Orange Tawney. which is four Fingers Breadth of each End, that is fix’d 
two dark and one light; then you lhah take four to die Pipe with an*Iron-wire, a fittfc inclining 
Pounds alike Quantity of each of the three, and at the lower Part towards the Middle of the 
when you have equally divided the Portions, Pipe, to the End that when die Mole enters in, 
fpread a Sheet upon the Ground, and upon the and pulhes the Tongue. lhe cannot get out again, 
fame, firft lay a thin Layer, or Bed of the dark- neither at the one Ena nor the ofoet; they place 
er Colour, all of one even Thicknefi, and upon it exa£Uy in the Way that appears to be newly 
it lay another much thinner, of the brighter Quail- dug ; both the Ends anfwering as exa£Uy as poffi- 
tity, being lb near as may be guefled, hardly half ble to the two Holes that are in the Trad, 
as much of the darker, which cover over with a 6. There iit thole, who to drive thefe Ani- 
Layer of the lame Colour, or Colours again; and mals from the Place where they find they dwell 
upon that another of the bright alfo, and thus and delight in moft, and make a finall Circle of 
Layer upon Layer, ’till all the Wool is tpread ; Elder-wood, which they flick half a Foot deep in 
then beginning at one End to roll up round and the Ground. 

hard together the whole Body of the Wool, and 7. The furell Way is to watch them Momiim 
caufing one to kneel hard upon the Roll, that it and Evening, when they are working at their 
tnav not ftir nor open, with your Hand roufe Mole-Hills , and to whip them out dexteroully 
and pull out all the Wool in finall Pieces, and with your Spade; if you have taken any alive, put 
then taking a Pair of Stock Cards, lharp and large it into a Butter or foe like Pot; for it is benev’d 
and bound fell to a Form, or foe like, comb and that they will by foe litde Moan they make draW 
card the Wool all over on foe lame, ’till you others to them, which palling along the Toft al- 
lee it perfectly and undiftinguilhingly mix’d toge- ready made, mull needs fall into foe Pot. 
ther, and that indeed it is become one entire MOLE-HILLS : See Ant-Hills. 

Colour of leveral, without Spots or undivided Locks 

or Knots, in doing of which you lhall be very (ijflplrt'lfll MOLINE; the Heralds Term 
careful and heedful with your Eye; and if any ; li |l for one of their Croftes of this 
hard Knot or other Felter be found in foe Figure : The Field-Axure, a 

Wool, which will not open, though it be never fo bnjm:i:HM|||| I Croft Moline , or by foe Name of 

finall, yet you mull pick it out and open it, or p|l|! I Molineux : Quillim feys, this 

die there being any other Fault or Defeft, call Nl|j [ra jffl jpll Crofi reprefents a MiU-Rind, oc 

it away, it being a great Art in Houle-wifeiy foe form of the Ink of a Mill, 

to mix thole Wools aright, and to make Cloth MOLY or Wild Garlick ; a Plant deferibed by 

without Blemilh: See Dyeing and Oylin? of Wool, our modem Botanifts to lhoot forth five Leaves 
MIZZLING; foe falling of very lmall Rain, from its Roots, about a Foot and an half long, 
after a Fog in Winter or at lbme other Times. and three Indies broad; they are green; thick ami 
MOLE ; a little Animal of about foe Bignds pointed at the End. Befides thefe Leaves they 
of a Moufe and better, that is black and has a loft lhoot forth a Stalk three or four Foot high. 
Coat, living under Ground, and cannot, as is gene-' bearing at the Top of it finall Flowers either 
rally believed, fee at all: It makes a great Ha- white or red, and whole Leaves fall down like foe 
vock in Meadows and Gardens, by digging and Topb of Fennel; a Style ariles in the Middleof 
throwing up the Earth: The Orifice or Faflaae thele Flowers, which in the End turns to a Fruit; 
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fomewhat long, divided Into three Cells, wherein 
the Seed is contain'd, which is black like Onion- 
feed. 

Homer was the fir ft that gave this Flower aJ 
Name, and he defcribes It to be a Flower whofel 
Root is black, its Flower white, and that is vetyj 
hard to be pull’d out of the Ground : But modern 
Authors lay, that the great Molj- of Homer has 
2 or a great, thick, long, hollow Leaves, ot \$hi* 
tifh Green like a Tulip, with lome Bulbs fbmetimos 


die Stalks near the Grouua, which are a Yard 
high, naked, round and fmoorh, bearing a great 
Umbella of ftarlike purple Flowers, that continue 
Jong before they decay. _ 

■ Befides this there are feveral other Softs of Mo- 
ties ; as, i. The Indian Moly, in Leaves like the 
former, the Stalks not fo high as tjie Leaves, with¬ 
out other Flowers, then a Clufter of reddilh lcaly 
Bulbs as big as an Acron ; the Root is great and 
white. 2. The Moly of Hungary of two Sorts ; 
the fitft has three or four broad, long and green 
Leaves, and a Stalk a Foot high, all with fad reddilh 
Bulbs at Top, and pale purplecolour'd f lowers, the 
other is like it, only the Leaves ate fmaller, and 
die Stalks bear a Clufter of dark green Bulbs. 2. 
Serpents Moly, more beautiful than the laft, the 
Bulbs redder, Stalk lowet, and the finall green 
Leaves twine and crawl ‘ the Flewtir is Very beauti¬ 
ful, the Scent not ftrong, and the Roots finall 
2nd round. 4. Hie yellow Mofy has two broad 
Leaves when it flowets, otherwife but One, between 
which comes up a fender ?talk, with a Tuft of | 
Jellow Star-like Flowers at Top. greenilh on the 
Back; it fineljb ftrong of Cjarlick. 5. Spanijh 
Purple Molj, in Leaves like the laft, its Stalk 
two Foot high, wich many Star-like Flowers at 
Top, purpled, and Threads of the feme Colour 
tipp’d with Yellow; it yields Bulbs neat die Ground 
and fmells ot no Garlick. 6 . The Sfanijh ftlver 
Capp'd Moly with Rulh-like Leaves that pafs a- 
way when the Stalk is rifen to its Height; it bears 
9 great Head of Flowers of a Silver Colour, with 
Buds on both Sides the Leaves, that are finall and 
hollow like a Cup j.tbe Root is white and apt to 
Jncreafe and has', no ill Scent in any Part. 7. 
Diojcorldes’s Moly. has a tranfparent Root and 
gaily Leaves, with a Stalk at Top, bearing a 
Tdft oF Milk white Flowers, having little or no 
Scent of Garlick ; there is alTo a leifer Sort. 8. 
The Sweet Moly of Montpelier has four or five 
finall Leaves and a Stalk, Searing Star-like white 
Flowers, ‘ which in the End of Summer, if hot 
and dry finell like Muflc; the Root is tender and 
muft be carefully defended from Frofts. 

The Moly firft defcribed makes an agreeable 
Figure in a Flower-Garden, arid is not only to 
Tbe valued on that Account, but for the Ealinefs 
"of railing it ; and die ihorteft Way to do it is 
Fy its Bulba, for it grows well enough in whatever 
Earth it is planted and anfwers Expe&ation ; 
however, there is one Thing particular in the: 


Kinds : When he waters and weeds his other 
Flowers, he ratfft be fure to do the fame by his 
Molitrs. for if he does negleQ them in thefe Re- 
fpefls they will not thrive. 

MONKS-H OOD, in Latin Cardamindum , a 
Son of Crefs call'd Indian Grefs, feecaufe firft 
brought from thence, is* a -Plant ihootirig out a 
long Stem very flender and, branching out into fe¬ 
veral Boughs, that fallen to evfery thing they can 
fey hold on ; the Stem is cover'd with Leaves, 

. 1 > _:__. 1 _ . _ 1. • 


at their Ends, but commonly betwixt them, and on | fometimes round, fonietimes angular, according as 


Nature is inclined: They are green above and hai¬ 
ry beneath : The Flowers" grow upon linaH reddilh 
Stalks, confifting of feveral irregular Leaves, dif¬ 
fering from five others Irifitlg from thfe Infections 
of the Calice, in the Middle of which arifes a 
Chiye, which in Time . becomes the Fruit, 
wherein are indofed as in ^ little Hand, three or 
four final! Cells, fometimes round, that are fill'd 
with a Seed of the feme Shape. 

This is one of thole Plants that are railed 
with little Care ; the Seed being pretty large it 
is lowed Grain by drab, at four filches. Difence 
one from another: It is neither fown in Beds not 
Quarters, but always under lome Wall, where there 
is any* Trellis, ot againft fome Arbour that has no 
other Greens bdonging to it; for it is the Na¬ 
ture of this Plant to grow high, and tofaften it felf 
to the firft Thing it lays hold on, like Peafe. 

ft forms a very agreeable Pallifedoe, provided 
two Things be obferved; ift. If it be fbw'd a- 
gainft any Arbour or Pallifedoe-wall, that is not 
provided with a Border well drefs'd, it ought 
to be* in that Cafe a finall Trench muft be dug 
along the Arbour or Wall, or in fi^h Court* 
which we dually embellilh with this Green, about 
a Span broad, and four Inches deep, filling it 
with three Inches of good Kitchin-Garden Earth, 
and covering that with a full Inch of right 
Mould, and then the Seed muft be fown at the 
Diftance before mention d. 2. If this Arbour or 
Wall has any plot of Gardening at the Foot of 
it, which is ufually cultivated to fbw Herbs or 
Flowers in ; ufe is made of this fame Earth to 
low this Plant in, provided it be good, and if it 
is perceived to be a little worn out, feme Hole* 
muft be dug as big as a Man's Fift, and fill’d with 
Mould, in which the Monk-feed is (own. 

As foon as this Plant begins to (hew iss Head, 
its Growth is affifted from Time to Time, with 
the Watering-pot, and Care muft be taken to 
keep it clean from foreign Herbs, which would 
very much iiKommode it. Though it is natural 
for this Plant to mount very high, and to twine it 
felf about the neighbouring Plants or Sticks placed 
near it for that Purpofe: However, fince feveral 
of Nature's Productions are to be met with, which 
do not always appear in the moft beautiful Order, 
unlefs affifted a little by Art ; therefore as this 
Plant grows up, it is to be dilpofed in the moft regiK 
lar Order that can be, and faftned with Rufnes 
at certain Diftances 'till it is arrived to its perfect 


cultivating of it, and that is not to plant it confu-a Growth 5 by which the Gardiner’s Care will be 


fedly amongft orher Flowers, but to let it fo that it I 
* may be feen and diftinguilh’d when it comes up. 

This Bulb being apt to Ihoot forth deep Roots,! 
the Gardiner muft be fure to tear them off every, 
two Years, that he may have the Suckers to mul¬ 
tiply therahy: He may if he pleafes plant them- 
in rots* with which he may fet off a Garden Plat; 
‘made in the Form of an Amphitheatre, interraingH 
lag them with other.Potr of Flowers df feverai[| 


u t* niuui wiv usiuum 9 nui 

fiifficiently rewarded in the Beauty of the Plant. 

It fometimes happens that the Courts, whole 
Walls are to be adorn’d wirh this Sort of Palli- 
fede, are all pav’d, and thofe who are afraid to 
Venture, or do not think it worth while to break 
up the Pavement, dig the Trenches before-men-* 
tion d, and the beft Way in that Cafe will be to 
raife little Borders ot good Earth under the Walls, 
no more than a Foot broad and four Inches high. 

Thefe 
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Thefe Borders lipoid be fecur d with old Pipe- 
Staves of die feme Height, faftned by Pegs of 
Wood driven into the Ground, the Earth ot 
thefe Borders niuft be three Inches deep, and co¬ 
ver'd with an Inch of good Mould; then the Holes 
are niade a Span afunder, and the Seed planted a 
Bill Inch in the Ground ; the Boughs are raided 
in Order as it grows: Some, inftead of ‘thefe ar¬ 
tificial Borders, make ufe of little lonfc Boxes, 
fill’d with Earth, and fee under the Court-walls, 
in which they fow the Monks-Hood in 'Expea»- 
tion of Succels; but as their Boxes aye liable to be 
fhaken by fbme Accident or othet, the'beft Expe¬ 
dient to raife k in thofe pav’d Courts, ‘is that of 
Borders, order’d before. w ^ t - 

In France they replant Moriks-Hood agaimt 
South-walls, and often water it after it has begun 
to thruft out its Flowers, and it holds ’nil Froft 
comes and kills it: The Seed there is thick and 
rough, and is never ripe enough until k. drops in¬ 
to a Mans Hand : They few it in a Bed as 
they do other Flowers, and when it has four or 
five Leaves they replant it in well prepard and 
well duge’d Earth, wherein there is much Dang; 
if you would fow it with a Defign not to replant it, 
a (mall Trench mull be mad* along a Waft a Foot 
broad nnd deep; it muft be fiHed with Dung weft 
totted, to receive the Water and to carry k ok. 
When the Plant is water’d. - : . 

Monks-M is of a deterfive and opetog Na¬ 
ture, ic provokes Urine, aad k is mode ufe of in 
the Scurvy and Stone. __ . . 

They cachet the Bods of Monks-fiood, when 
they are firm in Order to pteferve them, to which 
end, they put them mtQ an earthen glazed^ Pot, 
With Vinegar, to which they put a Httfe Safe and 


muft always be cover’d with Vinegar s By mis 
Means you will have a very delicious Comm for 
die Winter, - and foch as will give an Appetite 
to die Sick who have loft their Stomachs. 

A modem Author mentions a Plant call 4 Monks- 
fiood, otherWife called Blue-Helmet Bower, whofe 
Flower is very common in Gardens remote from 
London , but rarely in thofe near the_Qty, the 
Flowers are of a deep Blue and of a furpn- 
*ing Make : They appear upon Stalks of about 
two Foot high in Mnn and June, and are fo 
poifonous that he had heard <the: eatmg fo or fe- 
ven of the Blofloms in a SaUad had kill d a Gen¬ 
tlemen in France, who was not apprized of their 
gvil Quality. It is faid that where they grow wild, 
no Cattle will touch them ; and that the Sort of 
lnfefl natural to this Plant is an Antidote againft 
the biting of all venomous Creatures: This Flow¬ 
er may be propagated by parting die Roots in, 
March : It delights in a foamy Soil and Shade. 

MONK^SSUBAREL in Latin LfP*bm, 
a Plant whofe Stem is a Cubit and an Half high, 
channell’d, of a dark red aud laden with Flow¬ 
ers and Branches ; its Leaves are like more of 
BJite, though a little longer, aaore wav dabeut 
the Edges and more pointed, and of a flarpifh 
Tafle: the Flowers are final), and are fucceeded 
fcy triangular Seeds, inelofed in a red and green 
Skin ; the Root is a Foot long, as thick as a 
Finger, yellow; and of a bitter 1 afte. 

It grows in uncultivated Places, in Gardens andj 
in moift Grounds; it feeds its Leaves in March] 
and bloflbawin June, 


There is a Water daftUl’d from the Roots of 
this Plant, that is good for Tetters, Pimples, the 
Itch and for taking -away all Spots in the Face : 
The Decoftion of k in Wine, and made ufe of 
for feme Days, cures the Jaundice. 

MOON; one of the feven Planets, and the 
nig heft of any of: them to the Earth ; it is not 
always at the feme Difiance ; but is fbmetimes 
near, and at other Times farther from the Earth. . 

The Moon is efteemedby the Countryman to 
be the principal Significant of the Variety of 
Weathers, not only from its Configurations and 
Afpe£ts, as that the Change, Full, 0r. being in 
feefa and fuch Signs, fuch Weather ihafl fblfcw ; 
which however k true, the Weather Would Be 
every Year alike; but from its Prognofticks of 
the feveral Changes of Weaker, from ks Colours 
and Appearance to our Eyes, which are mere cer¬ 
tain and ufeful to follow ; and the feme Rules 
concerning the different Appearances of the SM, 
which may be feen unddr that . Head, may alio 
ferve for the Moon ; being all from the feme 
Cade. 

If one Circle appears about die Moon, it figrdt- 
fies Rain; if more, Winds and Tttnpefiv do fol. 
low ; or if ks Homs appear blunt or fhort, a 
moift Air and inclinable to Rain is prefeg’d; but 
the vulgar Error of hanging or rending of the 
Horns mis or that Way to prefege any Aktration 
of Weather is fakethey tending every Year fefc 
feme Way, and alio that is an Error of judging 
the W*xher few that Moon by what it is tw6 or 
three Days after the Change, winch only IheWs 
the Natural Inclinaripn of the Air at that Time; 
fee feme Rule may be obferved a t any other Tinfe 
of the Moon. 

Sometimes it fo happens that two or three Moots 
appear at one Time, which is dually two or three 
Days before or after the Full, and they are Prefe- 
ges of great Rains, Winds and mfeafonable Wea¬ 
ther for a long Time to follow; and the Appear¬ 
ance of farelu or Mock-Suns have the like Ef¬ 
fects, though they do not (dually follow, and are 
Forerunners of greater Calamities. , 

As to the Influence* of fee Moon in reference 
to Agriculture; M. Chomel fays, it is a Dtream of 
the Gardiners and Hulbandmen to infill, that they 
ought to plant, fow, f§c. at the Full Moon, or ip 
the Wane; M. St. Qvtntine, in his Book of Re* 
fleSione Ipeaks of it feuB ; “ I will aiifwer for 

the good Suoreft of your Seed and your Plants, 

“ provided your Ground is good, and Well order’d, 

“ feat your Kants and Seeds he not defe£Hvei 
“ and feat fee Sestfon be not unfavourable; fee 
“ firft Day of the Moon as well as fee laft are 
“ entirely favourable in this ReQied; every Body 
“ may experience k himfclf, and aftnrwaras con- 
M demn me for an tmpoftor, if I do now advance 
“ a falfe, bad, or as k were, heretical Doftrine. 

MOON-EYES, a Difeafe in Uorfes, bearing 
feat Name, accoiding to fee common Opinion, 
becadeat certain Tiirtesof fee Moon, they’ll feem to 
be very well, at other Times, wz. in the Decreafe, 
cover’d over wife a white Flegal, whidi is fee 
worft Sort of Hiadnefs that is, and very difficult 
to be cur’d; It comes feveral Ways, fomefeneg 
from the Sire or -Dan, fbmetimes from evil Hu¬ 
mours refiding in fee Head, which defoend down 
to the Eyes, and ;at other Tithes alio from hard 
Riding -or Labouring, which fee poor Beaft was 
put to beyond bis Strength. 

No* 
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Now to cure Sore, Dim or Moon-Eyes ; take were of great ufe fome Years ago, and may ft ill 
half an Ounce of Lafis Calminaris heated red be ufed to very good Purpofe; they are alfo con- 
hot, and quench’d in a Quarter of a Pint of Plan* venient to fill up a Defert, for want of Fruit pre- 
taire-water or White-wine, repeated eight or nine ferved dry, or other Kind of Sweet-Meats. 

Times, then beaten into Powder and put to the To make a White-Mofs, fteep fome Gum Adra- 
Water with half a Dram of Aloes, and a Spoon- gant in fair Water, with Lemon Juice, and afcer- 
ful of Camphire in Powder slided thereto, and wards ftrain it through a Linnen Cloth ; then 
fo left to diffolve, it will do, being droptin the take as little of it as you pleafe to work up a 
Eye for that Purpofe. White .Pafte, with double refined Sugar, powdred 

Others take a pint of Snow-water, in which and palling through a Sieve, tempering and beat- 
they diffolve two or three Drams of white Vitri- ing all well together in a Mortar, unul the Pafte 
ol, and waihing the Eye three or four Times a becomes pliable. 

Day therewith, it is helpful to it. Far Red Mot's, let. fome of the lime Gum be 

The French prefcribe Rue-water with which put into .the Mortar,, with. prepar’d Cocheneal to 
the Horfo’s Eye is to be. bathed Morning arid E- give it a red Colour: Afterwards add Sugar as 
vening,. and he will do well; but they fey, if the before, caufing aH to be well mingled and work’d to- 
Eje be much inflam’d, you muft get fome Oil gether, 'dll your Pafte becomes no left pliable, 
of Saturn, and put eight or nine Drops of it eve- At another Time, let the Gum be. intermix'd 
ty Day into the Eye, and it will have a very with Indigo and Orris, if you are minded to have 
good Efieft. it of a Blue or Violet Colour ; then being put 

MOREFOUND: See Turning-Evil in Sheep, into a Mortar with fine powder Scgar, all muft 
MORJLLE, in Latin Boletus Efculentus ; a be thoroughly temper’d together ; to nuke a Pafte 
Kind of Mulhroom as big as a Walnut, pierced of the feme Nature as the others, 
with feveral Holes like Honey Combs; it diffep A Yellow Pafte may likewife be made wkh 
from the common Mulhroom, becaufe it is leav'd Gum.booge or white Saffron, and a green Pafte, 
and fiflulous; it is either of a dark white, dark with the Juioe of Beet Leaves, which muft be 
yellow, or white Colour indining a little to a fcalded a uttk over the Fire to take away their 
dark red, and fometimes blackiih. Crudity. 

It grows in Woods, at the Foot of Trees, and Thole that have a Mind to have a marbled 


yellow, or white Colour indining a little to a fcalded a uttk over the Fire to take away their 
dark red, and fometimes blackiih. Crudity. 

It grows in Woods, at the Foot of Trees, and Thole that have a Mind to have a marbled 
In moift Places where there is Graft in Abun- Mofs of all thefc Paftes, take a piece of every 


dance. one of them, and lay. them one after another up- 

It is reftorative and creates an Appetite, and is on a Sieve; fo that as they are foueez’d through 
tried in Sauces as a delicious Ragoe. with a Spoon, certain little Rocks are form a. 

To have Morills in a Ragoe, fry them brown which will be marbled, and of thole different Co- 
with Butter or Lard, after they have been cut lours. . 


longways, and well waffl’d, becaufe of die Gravel; Should it be requifite,’ to make fome of every 
that always (ticks in their Holes; then it will be fort of Pafte apart, and of the feme Colour, they 
requifite to put to them fome Salt,.Parfley and muft be feparately drained, in like Manner, ana 
Chervil, chopt very final!, Chibbol, Nut-meg and thefe different Rocks are to be drafted in form o 


a little Broth, and to lay them a foaking in a 
little Pot or Stew-pan, and let them be ferv’d up 
to Table with lhort Sauce and Lemon Juice ; 
they may alfo be put into Cream and otherwife 
draft’d as well as common Mulhrooms. 

if you would fry your Morills, let them be cut 
longways as before, and boil , them over a gentle 
Fire in a little good Broth ; and when the Broth 
is fomewhat cool, let them be flowered and fry’d in 
Lard: In the mean Time having prepar’d a 
Sauce, with the reft of the Broth, feafon’d with 


thefe different Rocks are to be drafted in form of 
Pyramids upon China-diihes, for the Defert: They 
are dry’d in a very lhort Space of Time, without 
putting them into the Stove, or uling other Means 
for that Purpofe. 

MOSS, a fort of finall, frizled, creeping and 
yellowilh Herb which does not grow high; it is 
the Nature of the Soil, and therefore without al¬ 
tering the Nature of the one, the other can icarce- 
ly be prevented. It grows likewife on the Sur¬ 
face or certain uncultivated Trees, and in certain 
Woods : It is apt to infeft the Bark of fome 


Salt and Nutmeg, pout it under your Morills, with I Fruit-trees, and elpedally Pear-trees, which is a di£- 


Mutton Gravy and Lemon Juice. 

Farced Morills may alfo be ufed in Potage, and 


agreeable Sight; and therefore Care muft be ta¬ 
ken to unmofs thofe Trees, which may be done 


Tourtes or Panpies may be made of them; for I at all Times, and eipecially in moift Weather 


which fee Tourtes. 

MORTAR ; an Utenfil imploy'd for many 
Furpofes, to pound Things in; but being more 


to which End they make ufe of the Back of a 
Knife, or elfe they make a fort of a wooden Knife, 
with which they forape off theMofi. In England 


Furpoles, to pound i lungs in ; but being more with which they lerape on the mois. in England 
particularly conlider’d here, for the Ule of Con- fome rub it Off with Hair-Cloth after Rain, for 
xe&ioners; they Ihould be provided with two or to do it in dry Weather will injure the Tree, and 
three Sorts; F'trft, With a Stone-Mortar, in which others with a Bottle of Straw, turning it under 


Sugar, Almonds and other neceflary Ingredients the Tree, 
are to be pounded. Secondly, Another lime Mar- Mofs grows upon Oaks, Poplar, Cedar, Pine, 
tar of Brafs, or fome other Metal, muft be like- Fir and the Larch-Tree; but that on the laft is 
wife had for the beating of Cinnamon, Cochene- the moft odoriferous and the belt 
al. Cloves, Amber, and other Things which ought Mofs’ n ‘ "* 11 “ 


a]. Cloves, Amber, and other Things which ought Mofs is of an aftringent Nature, and but mo* 
to be reduced to a finer Power. Thirdly, A Mar- derately or faintly Cold: They prefcribe half a 
ble-Mortar , which is much of the feme Nature Dram of the fweet-fmelling Moft in Wine to thofe 
as that ufed by Painters for the grinding of their fubjeft to ftoppage of Urine : They give three 
Colours, and ferves only to prepare the Barky Drams of it to bring off dropfical Water ; the 
Sugar, that is rubb’d with Oil of. Olives. Wine in which white Moft is inrufed, being drank, 

MOSS or Moufelline, a confectionary Term, makes People deep foundly : The Powder of 
befog a Sugar-work of divers Colours ; Mollies Moft flops Bleeding, which has been kam’d from 
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the pra&ife of Bears, who When they are wounded, f ces being thus impoveriih’d, the other Hants 
hop the Blood with Mols. fee there fail of attaining the Growth proper to 

A Decoftion of Mols is good to reftefh us, them. The only Expedient therefore is to fow it, 
and remove Laffitude ; bat to give it a Body, and to replant it among the larger Flowers, for 
they mix it with Oyl; it hops Vomitting and this Plants is full of Boughs and requires a great 
binds the Body : It is good againft Faintings and deal of Room. 

.Rifings in the Stomach. M. Cbomel fays there are two Sorts of it, viz. 

Mols is a Kind of Diflemper upon Trees, and one with a fingle and the other a double Flower ; 

is chiefly caufed by too much Moifture in the and that it is the laft which is fown in Gardens: 

Ground, wherein they art planted: If this Dil* The Vertues he afcribes to it, are that it is ope* 
temper feizes upon a fmall Tree you mufl cleanle ning and incifive, that it forwards the Menfes, 
the Stem by rubbing it with a piece of thick and helps Women in Labour with a dead Child] 

Cloth, and for huge Trees ufe a wooden Knife as and to bring away the After-Burden : Moreover 

aforefaid, or the Back of fame Iron Inftroment; that it is reckon’d amongft die Lithontripticks, or 
k is after Rain diis Work is to be done, for Mofs thofe Medicines that are good for the Stone, 
in dry Weather flicks lb faff, that you cannot ferape MOTH-MULLEIN, in Latin Blattaria. a 
it off without damaging the Bark of the Tree. Plant which as to its Stem and Flower is like 
in fome Pares of Entfandj they lay Tiles in Petty Mullein; but the Leaves are not lb white 
Mofs inflead of Mortar ; and when Workmen and are indented quite round : Its Flowersare yel* 
here find' die Mofs themfelves, they have Two Pence low, when they come to fade, you will fee fmall 
in a Square the more for their Work: But others Bags-or Pods round the Stems like thofe of Flax; 
oontemn this Way of Tiling with Mols, alkdg- which yet are more even and harder, in which 
ing, that in windy wet Weather, when the Wet, the Seed is endofed : This Plant grows in thd 

Ram, Snow, or Sleet is driven under the Tiles in Fields, and flourifees in June and jttlj. 

(be Mofs: If a Froft follows, while die Tiles are This Plant has a bitter Talks, from whence it 
Wet, ir then freezes- die Mols, and fo raifes- die is infer’d, that it heats and drys ; when this Plane 
Tiles out of their Places. is fown or laid in the Ground, it gathers a 

Before we leave this Article, it may be proper Number of Moths about k, in Latin call'd Blot-* 

fb obferve that Mofles of feveral Kinds grow with ta, from which it has it* Name; its Flowers make 
Us only in the Winter , and they decay and are en- the Hair of a yellow Colour, 
finely at a fland at the leaft Approach of warm MOULD ; Dung fb old and wafled, that it-ap* 
Weather, and fecmingly dead when our Summers pears to come nearer to the Nature of Black lhortf 
Begins, which may Ihew us that there are Plants Earth, than to have any Thing to be perceived 1 
which grow in a certain Degree of Cold, a* we , in it, like Straw and Dung, 
call k, as well as Heat; for Modes* are no left MOUND, a Term in Heraldry for a Ball or ' 
perferi Plants than Oaks, or other the moft reman- Globe, with a Crofs upon k, fiich as hut Prin* 
kable Trees, for they have Roots, Branches, ‘ces are ufiially drawn or painted with, holding if 
Leaves, Flowers, and Fruk, as well as die moft in their left Hand, as they do their Sceptre hi their 
notable Plant; further fome have affirmed, that the ; right : Mound allb fignifics a Fence or Hedge, 
oblder Climates abound with Modes, which are j _ MOUNTAIN-FLAX, hi Latin Linus Cathead 
fHM larger' and in greater Quantity, as WO go ticus , a Plant whofe Leaves are own’d hi Media 
more towards die North., and that they ferve for cine only by the Common People, k is a rough 
a' Food for the Rane Deter in the North Parts of ;haiih Purge, and powerfully deterges, and evacu? 
Adufc&cj. ■ t ares vifcia and watry Humours, from the moft 

MOTHER-WORT, in Latin call’d Partbe- remote Lodgments. This makes them fond of it ii> 
mum, and Antaracus by fome, but others Matrb- Rbeumatifmt, but it is only fit for very robuft 
taria, becaufe of its fbvereign Ufe in the Dit Conflitutiona It is ufually infilled or boiled in 
tempers incident to the Matrix or Womb, lhoots Ale or Wine, what they all a final! Handful in' 
out feveral Stems about two Foot high, divided in- a diffident Quantity of Liquor, being the ufual' 
to feveral Branches,- charged with large green Dole. 

Leaves, deeply indented and jagg’d at the Edges; MOUNTAIN, or Hungarian S*n>Hotly, in 
at the Extremity of the Stem the Flowers appear Latin Eringium, from Hffoyiir, that is, Barba 
like Sum-Beams, whole Difk is compos’d of feve- Caffe* or Ooat's-Beard hi Engfijb, b eCatife it is' 
ral Fkmrifhes. reprefenting in the Superficies, the fad that the 1 Top of the Root of this Plant, be- 
Shape of a- Crown, of half Flourifhes, fupported fore it fhoott out its Stalk, hi fome Meafiire, re- 
on Embrios, and contain’d in' a Cup half round prefents the Beard of that Animal : This Plane 
and fady; which Embrios in Time become an ob- iboo&forth a- Stalk about two Foot high from it* 
long Seed.- Root: It isround and at the End of itmvided into 

Mother-wort they ndfebySeed, fown in the Nur- feveral Sprigs: Its Leaves are broad and indented, 
ftries in Beds, and manage it according to the Rule having little Prickleson themj; feveral /harp Heads, 
prefcribed for hardy Plants Kke tliis, and of the lull of whitilh colour’d Flowers come forth on die 
larger, Size. T-op of theft Sprigs: Each Flower has feveral 

' This Flower being vety common, a great ma- Leaves, round in Shape, folded in the 1 Middle 
ny difdam to cultivate it, But let it fow it of the Flower, and produced &om a Cup which 
felf, from whence theft Iiiconverficncies occur to tutlis to t Fruit, oohipofed of two Seeds, f oiHctim ea 
them. i. Suffering the Seed'to fell thus at hazard, flat, fome* hues oval; and refembling a Grain of 
it lows it felf too thick, which makes the Plant Wheafc 

weak and languifhing. 2. By fois Means it is This Plant » fbWn : in September, in a |dace 
fown without any Order, an Inconvenience always out of the Way, from whence k is taken to b* 
tu be avoided in Gardening. 5. It very inconyeni* replanted ; k grows beft in a light Rril^ said these* 
endy confumes the Subftance of the Earth in filch fore-when- it is fown. Care mufl be always mken 
Places where it ought not to grow, which Pla* (that k be' in Bedr-mould, fpread about an Ineir 

tinok. 
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thick, in a Bed or End of a Garden-Border :. 
Some there are who fow it in the Place where I 
they intend it lhall grow, obferving in that Cafe] 
to fow it thin, and to clear it likewife fromi 
Time to Time, when it is fprouted up, to pre¬ 
vent its drooping : Let the Gardiner put it which 1 
way he will into the Ground, it requires to be 
well weeded and water’d, especially during the 
Drought of Summer. 

This Flower looks very beautiful in Parterres, 
where it is generally let, and not in Pots ; for it 
does not deferve the Honour of being placed with 
Flowers of the firft Rank; it is only multiply’d 
by the Seed, and being an Annual Plant mull be 
fown every Year. 

MOUSE; a little four footed Animal, lb com¬ 
mon and fo univerMy known as to need no Dc- 
feription; Mice as, well as Rats, of which there 
is an Account given under that Head, which 
may be confulted, are injurious in and about Hou¬ 
les, by eating Cheefe, Meat, and other Provilions 
of the Houlhold ; as alfo in the Fields where Nun- 
feries of Trees are railed, and to Gardens, where 
Beans, Peafe, l$c. are fown. The readied Way to 
deftroy them in thole and the like Places is to put 
an earthen Pot in the Ground, and to cover it with a 
Board that has a Hole in the Middle thereof, 
over which Hawn or luch like Rubbilh is laid, 
under which the Mice feek for Shelter and loon find 
their Trap to receive them - into the Water in the 
Pot, of which it mud be about half full To prevent 
their annoying of Houles, Barns and Corn-Reeks, 
their ufual Way of building Reeks of Corn has 
been on Stavels fet on Stones, which has prov'd 
lo fuccelsful in fome Places, that large Edifices are 
built on Stones, that fiipply the Dere&s of Barns, 
b?ing cover'd-like them. Granaries may be built 
in the lame Manner: Binns or Hatches for Corn 
may be planted on Pins like the other and prove 
lOGure for Corn again# theft pernicious Vermin ; 
but Caution mud be uftd, that no Stick, Ladder, 
or other Thing bear againd theft Places, led the 
Mice lhould come where you would not have them. 

For Garden-flowers, Aviary and feveral Rooms 
in the Houfe infefied with diem, Traps may be 
placed to dedroy them : Arfenic or the Root of 
White Hellebore being given with'Sugar, or fuch 
like Compofition, will do their Work; but the 
l^d is the bed, becaufe it dedroy^ only Rats and, 
Mice : See Field~Moufe. 

’ MOUSE-EAR, in Ifitin Myofit is, a Plant that 
fhoots forth feveral Stems fropi one Root, red at 
the Bottom and hollow; the Leaves are long and 
flra|t, wkha rais’d Back, and of brown Colour; they 
grow two and two by Intervals and are iharp, 
pointed at the Ends; there are Stalks proceeding 
from the Branches between the Leaves fiirniih'd with 
fmall blue Flowers like thole of Pimpernel • the 
Root is about the Thicknek of one’s Finger, from 
wlych proceed feveral others: It grows every where 
and biofloms in May. 

; . This Plant being applied in a Liniment cures Fi- 
ftitb s in the great Corner of the Eye. Pliny lays, 
it is Corrofive and Ulcerating: The Ancient Er 
gyptifins allure us, and let them anlWer for it, 
tfiat jf in the Beginning of the Month of Auguft, 
a Perlon rubbed himfelf in the Morning before 
he (poke with this Herb, he lhould have no run¬ 
ning. Eyes for all that Year. 

. MQUSEL-SCAB; a Didemper that fometimes 
infeds Sheep and young Teggs ; which comes, as 
Shepherds &y, where there is great plenty of Furrs 
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ind Gofs, that by eating the Tops and Flowers 
thereof, they prick their Lips andMoufels, where- 
i b y “eft tons of Scabs are produced; they are heal¬ 
ed by anointing them with frelh Butter j but fome 
take the Juice of Plantain and frelh Greafe boil’d 
together, wherewith they anoint 
MOUSSERON: a Mujhroom , that is no big¬ 
ger than a fmall Pea ; it has had this Name be- 
tt is wrapt up in Mok, which in French is 
call d MouJJe: It is found in the Spring in lha- 

dy Places; in Woods, under Trees, amongd Thorns, 
and in Meadows: It is noutilhing and redorative, 
helps Digedion, breeds Seed and is excellent in 
Ragoes. 

When you have well deanfed your Mouflerons for 
a Ragoe, let them be walh’d a little, and lhak’d 
m a Linnen-doth, as you do Sallad; then dew 
them in a Dilh or Stew-pan, with Butter, or Lard, 
a Bunch of Herbs, Stale and Butter, and thicken 
the Sauce with the Yolks of Eggs, and Flower or 
Bread Clippings; when it is ready to be fetv’d up, 
wiuceze in tome Lemon Juice and garnilh it with 
Slices of the lame. 

To have a Potage of. Mouflerons, as allb Mo- 
nls with Cream; they mud be dew’d or fty’d in 
good Butter with fine Herbs, after the fame Man¬ 
ner as in Oyl, for other forts of Potages: When 
the Crufts are fufficiently foak’d, the Cream mud be 
put with the Mouflerons into the Stew-pan in which 
they are drels’d, with a Bunch of Herbs and all 
mud be well thickn’d : At the fame Time the Po¬ 
tage mud be drefs’d with a Profitrolle-Loaf in 
the Middle, and Lemon Juice before it is ferv’d 
up; the fide of the Difli may be fet out with Moufy 
ferons fryd in Fritters or fome other convenient 
Garnitures. ' 

fl 0 P re i eTve Mouflerons, let them be entire and 
dry d in an Oven, as Artichoaks ; after they have 
been fealded in Water; when they are dry, put . 
them into a place where there is no Moidure, and. 
when you would make ule of them, let them be 
deep’d in lukewarm Water. 

MOUIH ; properly die place that opens in a 
Man’s Face, and made ufe of to fpeak, .drink and 
eat; it is fubjeS to an ill Smell, either by Realbn' 
of feme Ulcer orlrapodume, or rotten Teeth, or 
elfe fome Default in the Stomach, Limes, or 
Nofe. . 

As for Ulcers in the Mouth, young Children are 
more fubjeft to them than adult Perfons, and they- 
arecaufed by very corrupt and very bad Milk; but in 
other Perlbns, by lharp Humours which defeend 
from the Brain, and arife tor the mod part from 
Fumes, either from the Stomach or feme corrupt 
and malignant Matter; as felt Flegrn, burnt Cho- 
ler or boiling Blood: Theft Ulcers are not to be 
negleaed, for fear they lhould turn into Cancers,, 
ana fo become incurable by any Medicines. 

Children are cur’d by changing the Nurfes, or 
elfe you mud Bleed and Purge diem with or 
Manna, and cool them with good thin Broth and 
Tiflanes of Barley and Apples; let the Children’s . 
Mouths be clean’d, with a Bit of Limien fatten'd to ‘ 
the End of a Stick, which mud be dip’d in an Ounce 
of Rofe Honey, to which you may add a little Le- 
mon Juice, and feven dr eight Drops, either of the 
Spirit of Sulphur, Salt or Vitriol. 

Thofe that are adult may be bled and purg’d three 
or four Times; and their Mouths may be gargled 
with a Decoaion of Barley, Plantain, Agrimony, 
Provence Rofes, Gaik or Cyperous, to which you 
may add feme Rofe Honey, a Powder of b urnt Al- 

lom. 
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lom* or elfe touch their Ulcers either with the Spi¬ 
rit of Sulphcr, Salt or Vitriol. 

For Ulcers in the Mouths of young Children, 
i. Take feme Plum-tree Leaves, pound them in a 
Mortar, Cake the Juice which comes out of them, 
and mixing the lame with a little Milk, whether 
that of a Woman or other Animal, and walh his 
Mouth with it. 

2. Take fome Violet Flowers, boil them in Wa¬ 
ter, take of this Deco&ion, incorporate it with 
lbme Honey, and walh the Childs- Mouth there¬ 
with ; or elfe rub the Ulcer with the Juice of 
Prune]. 

Other Receipts for Ulcers in the Mouth are ; 
I. Take the Root of Cinquefoil, boil it in fome 
Wine ’till a third Part be wafted ; take of this 
Decodion and walh the Mouth well with it: The 
Leaf of Buglofs, or Plantain, being apply’d to the 
Ulcers or Cancers is very good ; the Juice of 
them is ftill better; Onions eaten raw with Bread 
are very good for them. 

2. Take fome Wall-Rue, called Salvia vita, 
it is a (mall Herb which grows between the Stones 
of Walls and is like Garden Rue, fteep it in 
Water for one Night, and walhing the Mouth 
twice or thrice therewith, you will loon find the 
Benefit of if. 

For Ulcers in the Mouth Where there is an Ex- 
cre/cence of the Flelh, you muft take lbme of the 
Pbwder of Galls and apply it to the Ulcers.* 

For a Misfortune that befalls the Mouth by Ac¬ 
cident, take fome of the Leaves of Ground Ivy, 
boil them in fome Wine or Water, and gargle your 
Mouth with this DecodtiOn. 

When the Skin is off and the Mouth raw, take 
the Leaves of Harts-Tongue, diftil them in a 
iiimBec^nd walh your Mouth from Time to Time 
with this diftilTd Water. 

For Cancers in the Mouth, take of the Leaves 
and Flowers of Mattis Silva , one Handful, as 
much of Pimpernel, a Handful of round Plantain, 
about the Bignefs of an Ege of Roch Allom, 
Spring Water as much as win do, boil all thefe 
Things in a new earthen Pot; and chafe and gar¬ 
gle the Mouth with this DecodUon. 

It is good for Cancers in the Mouth to take 
the Leaves of Succory* Plantain and Rue, as much 
of the one as the other* a Spoonful of Honey, 
and a fufficient Quantity of Spring-Water; boil 
all the Leaves in a Pot or Skillet in* the Water* 
for a Quarter of an Hour, add the Honey to it, 
then'taking the fame off the Fire, gargle your 
Mouth tfith this Deco&ion, rubbing the Cancer 
therewith and even with the -Leaves you have 
boil’d. 

For a ftinking Mouth proceeding from ill Hu¬ 
mours in the Stomach. 

i. Walh your Mouth,and efpccially every Morn¬ 
ing, with cold Water mix’d with fome Vinegar, 
or elfe with fome Wine, wherein Anife and Glove 
have been boiled; or elfe often chew Maftick. 

e. Boil Wormwood with fome Lemon-Peel in 
fome Wine, and preferve th£ Wine in a Bottle, 
drink of it and gargarife your Mouth every Morn¬ 
ing and after Meals therewith ; the Root of Snake- 
weed eaten from Time to Time is very good. 

3. Put either fome Rue, Anife, Lovage Seed, 
Nutmeg, Clove, Rofemary, Angelica Roots, Grains 
of Myrrh, or Aloes Wood into your Mouth, and 
tince it afterwards with Wine. 

' Let the Stench of the Mouth proceed from 
what Caufc it will, k may be taken away by hold* 


ing about'the Bignefs of a Bean of burnt Allom 
in your Mouth, or by Intervals fome Corns of Sale# 

1 .The Root of Flower-de-luce is likewife good, as 
well as Clove. * 

MUD ; a Filth that fettles in many Rivers, is 
very rich, of great Fruitfulnefe, and unexpe&ed 
Advantage in Agriculture ; it cofl Nothing but the 
Labour in gettiiig, and has in it great Vertue, 
being the Soil of the Pafturea and Fields, Com- 
Roads, Ways, Streets and Backfides,’ all 
walh d down by the Flood, and fettling in fiich. 
Phces where it meets with Reft ; the Retufe of 
a . ’ Channels, Pools, Ponds, Lakes and Ditches are 
alike fertil; where any Store of Water does repafa 
them. 

MUGWORT, a Plant that has large Leaves 
much indented, like Wormwood, but finaller, efpe- 
cially thofe that are near the Stem; of a dark 
green on the upper, and dark grey on the under 
Side ; the Stent is long and, ftrait and very branchy, 
the Flowers appear in final! round Buttons, grow¬ 
ing along the Branches like Wormwood ; the Root 
is woody and fibrous. Mugwort grows in maritime 
Places and fending Waters; it flouriihes in July 
and Auguft : This Plant heats and drys moderate¬ 
ly; being boiled it is good for . Women to bathe 
with, to provoke their Menfes, and bring away 
the After-Burden : It is lingular for the Obftrufli- 
ons, and removes the Supprclfion of Urine. 

It is in PoPiJb Countries call’d the Herb of St* 
John? becaule the Country People make Girdles of 
it bit that Saint’s Day. 

But to keep to the Vertues of Mugwort; it is 
fo great a Friend to the Womb, that it will let no 
’ Impuritjr remain therein; and the Bathing before 
mention’d muft be of the fecret Parts, and it will 
have that Effett on Women as to bring away, 
even a dead Child 5 it has likewife a few fubtil 
Parts, which makes it good for the Gravel, and 
it has a lingular Vertue againft the Biting 01 Ad¬ 
ders, and it is ufed inwardly and outwardly even 
againft the Plague: The Leaves of it being poun¬ 
ded with the Oyl of hitter Almonds and apply’d 
to the Stomach, allays the Pains of it; its Juice is 
very fuccelsful againft Opium ; its Leaves being 
dry d, reduced into Powder and drank in Wine to 
the Weight of three Drams, are admirably good for 
the Sciatica ; and it is laid, that a Traveller. who 
carries Mugwort ty’d between his Legs or Thighs* 
will find himfelf never tyr’d. 

MULBERRY; a Fruit of which there are two 
! Sorts, vizj the Garden and Wild Mulberry: The 
firft are Black or White; the Black are generally 
call d Mora Cel ft by Apothecaries ; they are fweetr 
and pleafanr to the Tafte ; the White on the con^ 
trary are, infipid 1 and not good to eat. 

The wild Ones are thofe which grow .upon a 
kind of Thorns 1 hence they have the Name of 
Mora bat inn or Mora Batty from the Greek 
Word Bat os ; Rafberries are allb a fort of Wild 
Mulberries, and bear the Name of Mora Idea, 
becaule they grow without Culture upon Mount 
Idat 

Garden Mulberries , before they are ripe, 
cool and dry, are extreamly aflringent, and vc* 
ry good for Inflammations in the Mouth and 
Throat * but thofe that are ripe, moiften and cool 
a little, they will quench Thirft, reftore an Appe¬ 
tite, and are no Enemy to die Stomach; but they 
are not very nourilhing; you may eafily get them 
down, beqaufe they are moift and a little Ibarp : 
if it happens that they IhoulJ remain long in die 
Q q q q Sjpfuach; 
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Srnmarhj and that they meet with fome iDfJuIce 
there, or if you eat them after other Visual*, 
they will corrupt at the lame Time ; and there¬ 
fore they ihduld be eaten Ming; they are good in 
Summer-time to cool the Stomach, and the liver 
when over-heated. As for the wild Mulberries, 
they have an aflringent Faculty very near like 
that of the Gardens; for being chew’d, they mo¬ 
derate Inflammations in the Mouth, and Almonds 
of the Ears, and flop a Bloody Flint ‘ Ralbpoie* 
have the lame Vertue, but in a left Degree; 
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Then put them in a fine Sieve, and plunging 
'em in Water, bruife ’em with your Hand, dp dug 
in feverai Waters, then change them into other 
clear Water, and the Seed wm fink to rite {lot* 
tom, while the Pulp firing and mull be taken off; 
lay the Seed to dry in the Sup upon a Linnet}- 
Cloth for an Hour; then liftit from the Hufics 
and lay it up 'till the Seafon comes. 

Many curious Perions follow this Method, but 
lowing the ripe Mulberries tbejnfelvcs, is altoge¬ 
ther as good, tor they rile from the very Excre- 


they are more proper for Food than Phyfick :| waits of Hogs and Poes that frequently eat them: 
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However, they have a cordial and cooling Vertue. When you fow die Berries, fqualh and bruise theqj 

To preserve Mulberries , as well dry as liquid, with fine lifted Mould, and if it be rich and of 
for the former, take fuch Mulberries as are not too the old Bed, fo much the better j they ought to be 
ripe, but rather lomewhat greeniih and Tart : put into the Ground, well moiffend, and cover’d 
In the mean while having caufed Sugar to be with Straw, but feldom water’d 'till they peep; or 
blown, throw in your Mulberries, and give them you may iqueeze the ripe Berries in R9pes of* 
a. cover’d Boiling Then remove the Pan from Hair or Bane, and bury them as is prfferih’d foe 
the Fire, take off the Scum, and leave all in the Hips and Haws * the Earth wherein they, flow'd 
Stove ’rill the next Day ; and it ought to be ob- ought to be as rich as % Melons, it fitted be 
ferv’d, that as much Sugar is requifiie as Fruit, rais’d * fettle higher than the Area, Uke {fojsfoc 
and that ic may be alio melted with the Juke of ordinary Pocbetfes, to keep them loofe and WriM i 
Mulberries to clarify it : As fponas they are ta- low them as you do Purikip, mingled with ,fo«pe 
ken out of the.Stove and cod’d, they mud be nae Earth, dimly cover’d; then tor a fortnight 
drain’d from their Syrop, and drds’d upon Slates, fofvt them Over with Straw, to prqM ?9 them from 
in Order to be dry a in the Stove fit^w’d with hidden Heats and from Birds. 

Sugar, as other forts of Fruits. Lafily, they muff As to. the. Time of lowing Mulberries, let it 
be turn’d again upon Sieves^ and when they are be fo April or May j though feme forbear ’ofl 
thoroughly dry’d lock’d up an Bo^tobeufedas July, or Ajiguft, and fome low them in Septem* 
Qccafion requires. . ber; which certain Author? think'the beff Time; 

For Liquid Mulberries, let the Sugar be boil’d it muff be in the fecond. Quarter of .thy Moot^ 
’till it be a little pearl’d, allowing three Bounds: of and the Weather calm and fojejki A* fitff .KQB mui 


k, for four Founds of Fruir, and let them have keep them moderately loiter’d, fee; 
a. light cover’d Boiling in the feme. Sugar, gently clean weedfed and fecurd frcfli th 
flirting the Pan by Means of the Handles; then jFroff. 

take it from the Fire, and letting ic by ’tiff rite Tbe fecond .Year about die 8 
next Day, drain off the Syrop, in. Order to be I tober, or early in the Serine, m 
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next Day, drain off the Syrop, in. Order to be 
koudri co its pearl’d Quality; after, which Hip in 
yourTruit, adding a little more .pearl’d Sugar, if 
aece&v?, and dilbafe of them.in Pots, as wop .as 
tber atefufficieimy cool’d. 

■ Mulberries may alfo be prefixed tvet, after 
the following manner; trite five Pounds of Fruir, 
with three Pounds of Sugar, boil’d ’till it becomes 
leather’d, into which you are to flip them, giv¬ 
ing them at the fiune Time, twelve or fifteen Boil¬ 
ings : Then they are to be augmented all at once, 
yrith two or three other Pounds of Sugar, like- 
tvife feather’d, and brought to Perfe&ion, with¬ 
out removing them from the Fire ; but only caufe 
the Syrop. to return to its pearl’d Quality. 

MULBERRY-TREE, a Tree whole Timber 
is ufeful to the Joyner and Carpenter, arid ferns- 
for Hoops, Bows, Wheels and Ribs for finril Vet 


I The fecond Year about the Beginau&of Qty 
tober , or early in the Spring , <haw tjjap gently 
out off the Groyhd, prime the Rpqts, dip them a 
little m Pond-water, and. tmofplant them; into 9 
warm Place in the Nurfery ; ic is a Trpej fays ft 
Gentleman, fomewhat difficult m transplant, except 
it be tranfplanted inarich Soil andwhfee yppng,. and 
kept well watered ; he adds, that you muffnot cutoff 
the' Head in removing them, but trim the fide 
Branches fo as to leave but a finall Heado^thcra; 
and that the heft Time to tranlplqnt the. white 
Mulberry is ; in February, it b§fog a mot? wadpi 
Tree than the Black. Thebeft Way w to range them 
in Drills two Foot large, and one deep,, andeaefi 
Drill , at three Foot Diffance; and if the new Eatth 
be fomewhat lower than the Surfo$e.-of the reff, if 
1 will receive Rain the better. When you foye plant- 
; ed them, cut ’em within three. Inches of foie Ground 
water them not in Winter-time but in exgreaog 


fels, inflead of O^k; though its Fruit and Leaves Neceflity, and when the Weatherris warm, and 


have not rile due Value with us, which they de- 
fervedly enjoy in other Countries : Thole that 
Bear Hack Fruit are. worth Propagation; but the 
white Midberry are the beA and lhould be manag’d 
in the following Manner; the feme being much 
to be prefered for its Ulefulnefs for Silkworms, in 
that it buds near a Fortnight fooner than the o- 
ther, and that the Leaves are finer and tenderer 
for die Worths when young. 

When they are to be cultivated for this End, four 
the perfectly ripe Berries of a Tree, whole Leaves 
have not been gather’d, lhake them down on an 
old Sheet fpread under the Tree, to protc&them 
from Gravel, and the like ; if they be not ripe, 
they muff be laid upon Shelves to ripen, and let 
shea* be turn’d daily to prevent their corrupting : 


i us, which they de- jthen do it in the Morning: You.rn.nff give ’em threq 
tries : Thofe that -DrelHngs or Half Diggings every; Year y veu, in 
opagation; but the April, June and Auru/i, fiifl aftej Rain, the Ib¬ 
id lhould be manag’d cond Year after rranlplaoting, cleat them from all 
e feme being much fupeifluous Shoots and Cyons, referring the. moft 
Is for Silkworms, in towardly for the future Stem ; do this every 
fooner than the o- Year while they continue in the Nurfery. If the 
finer and tenderer Froff mortifies any Part of the principal Stem, cut 
it off: Continue this Management ’till they arq 
:d for rids End, four 'near fix Foot high, after which fuffer them tq 
rree, whole Leaves fpread into Heads by pruning and Muqning them 
s them down on an difereedy ; but if you plant where Cattle caa 
ree, to protcS them come, the Stem fliould be taller, foe they love the. 
f they be not ripe, Leaves. 

s to ripen, and let Mulberry-trees delight in a dry rich Mould, which 
! their corrupting : if it js well manag’d with Aihea or Ho*fe- 4 wjg, will 
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be the better, and if they are expofed to the Sun 
and Air, they will thrive die more. When 
they are about five Years old, tranfplant them out 
of your Nurfery, without cutting the Root, provi¬ 
ded you irradicate them with Care ; the belt Sea¬ 
ton is from September to November at the New 
Moon: Dig the Holes or Pits you fet them in 
fome Months before, ferae caft Horns, Bones, Shells 
and the like Things into them to loofeu tltem : 
They hate watery low Grounds, and thrive belt 
where Vines do, whole Society they love, or to 
be among Corn which they no Way hurt: The 
Diftame of the Standards fhould be twenty or 
four and twenty Foot; but if on the Banks of 
Rivers, or by the High-ways, twelve or fourteen 
may do. 

They may be increafed by Layers from the 
Suckers, this is to be done in the Spring, and 
you mull not leave above two Buds out of the 
Earth ; let them be diligendy water’d, and they 
will be tooted the fecond Year; they will alfo take 
Root by paffing any Branch or Arm-flit, and kept 
a little open with a Wedge or Stone through a 
Bafket of Earth, which is a fore Way. The very 
Cuttings will ftrike in the Spring, but let them be 
from Shoots of twoYears Growth, withfomeof the 
old Wood, tho’ of feven or eight Yeafs.Sttnding: 
Set diefe in Drills, like Vines, having two or three 
Buds on the Top ; they will root infallibly, efpe- 
dally if the old Wood ihould be a little twilled or 
tack’d ; tho’ lomeflit the Foot, inferring a Stone or 
Grain of an Oat to fuckle and entertain the Plant 
with Moifture. • 

They may moreover, according to Dr. Beal, be 
grafted on the black Mulberry in the Spring, or 
inoculated in July ; take the Cyons from fame old 
Tree, which has broad, even and round Leaves, 
and this will produce large and tender Leaves of 
great Profit to the Silk-Mailer. 

Prune them yearly of their foperfluous and dry 
Branches, and form their Hgads round and natu¬ 
ral ; in the firft Year of their removal, cut off all 
the Shoots, except five or fix of the moft promiling 
Onis ; leave hut three next Year, and difpofe them 
as near as may be in a Triangle ; then you need not 
trouble them any more, unlefs it be to purge them of 
the dead Wood and extravagant Parts ; and if 
afterwards any prun’d Branch Ihoots above three or 
four Cyons, reduce them to that Number. 

The beft Way of pruning thefe Trees is that 
ufed in Sicily and Provence , by making the Head 
hollow like a Bell, and cleanfing them of their 
innermoft Branches : This do either before they 
bud in the New Moon of March, or when full 
of Leaves in June and July, if the Seafon be 
fielh. The Chinefe and Virginians have a Way 
to raife thefe plants of die Seeds, which they mow 
like a Crop of Graft, and they fprout and bear 
Leaves again in a few Months: 1 hey plant them 
in Hedges in Virginia, as we do -Goo{berry and 
Currant Bullies, tor their more- convenient Clip¬ 
ping. The Mulberry is much improv’d by flirting 
die Mould at the Root. 

The Fruit of the white Mulberry is letter, more 
and paler than that of the Black ; the Rind 
is whiter, the Leaves of a mealy clear green Co¬ 
lour • they arrive fooner to Maturity, and the Food 
produces a finer Web from the Silk-worm. 

* Again this Tree is as beautiful and proper for 
Avenues and Walks, as the faireft Elm : The Tim¬ 
ber of it will laft in the Water, as well as the mod 
{did Oak. The Bark makes good Bafle-Ropes : 
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| It fuffers no Rind of Vermine to breed on ir 
whether Handing or fell’d ; nor dares any Cater^ 
pillar attack it, but the Silk-worm; die Loppings 
are excellent Fuel: But the Tree is in greateft e» 
fleem for its Leaves, which, befides the Silk-worm, 
nouriflies Cows, Sheep, and other Catde, and efoe- 
cially young Hogs if boiled with a little Bran; 
and the Fruit is excellent to feed Poultry .with • 
they are fovereign for relaxing die Belly, if eaten 
ui the Morning. . 

The Benefit of the Leaf is lb great, that they are 
dten farm’d for vaft Sums j to that, fomefay, one 
Tree has yielded twenty Shillings a Year for the Leaf 
only,, and fix or feven Pounds of Silk, worth as 
many Pounds Sterling, in five' or fix Weeks, to 
thofe who keep the Worms. 

. The Mulberry-Tree was not receiv’d in France 
till after Italy had made Silk for a Thouland 
Years; and it i$ not an Hundred and Fifty Years 
fince they betook themfelves to •this Manufacture 
in Provence, Languedoc, Daupbine, Lionnois, Sic. 
and not in Tourain and Orleans, ’till Henry the 
Second’s Time; and it is incredible what Profit has 
accru’d to that Kingdom from them. Our King 
James I. did with extraordinary Care recommend 
them to this Kingdom, by. a Book of Directions, 
Orders of Council; and Difburlments ot Money, 
and the Manufacture was begun at Mortlock, in 
Surrey, but it ftcceeded not; I am inform’d the 
Breeding of Silk-worms is now revived at Cbelfey 
near London, and with it may be carried on with 
better Succeft. Indeed Henry IPs Project of fil¬ 
ling all the Avenues ot Paris with thefe Trees, 
though he began in his own Gardens for Incou- 
I ragement, did not take Effect; but Lewis XIV. 

[ reviv’d it, and by the Diligence of Monlieur Col¬ 
bert, made a great Progreu in it: 

Mr. Evelyn fays, we have not any Difcourage- 
ment from this profitable Work, but oar own rn- 
fopeiable Sloath, fince wherever the Trees will 
profper, the Silk-worms will do folikewife i He 
adds that it is deraonflrable, Mulberries in four or 
five Years may be fpread all over the and 
that when the indigent or young Daughters in 
[proud Families are as willing to gain three or four 
Shillings a Day for gathering Silk, as feme are 
to get four Pence or fix Pence a Day for hard 
Work, at Hemp, Flax, and Wool, the Reputation 
of Mulberries would fpread in England. ' 

The Leaves beft for Silk-worms, fhould be ga¬ 
thered from Trees of feven or eight Years old ; 
for thofe that are gather’d from very young Trees 
will burft the Worms; fb will iikewife the Leaves at 
Trees that are planted in too waterilh or over-rich 
Soil, or where no Sun ihines; and all lick and yel¬ 
low Leaves are injurious to them : It is beft to 
clip off the Leaves and let them foil upon a Sheet 
or Blanket, and not gather’d by Hand ; tho’ even 
that is allow’d to be better than to flip them off, which 
galls the Branches, and bruiles the Leaves ; feme 
lop off the Boughs and make it their Pruning, and 
it is a tolerable Way, fb it be done with Difcretion, 
in the over-thick Part of the Tree : But die 
Leaves gather’d from a feparate Branch dye and 
wither• much fooner than thofe that are immedi¬ 
ately taken from the Tree, unleft you fet the 
Stem in Water: Leaves gather’d from Boughs cut 
off, ihrink in three Hours Time, but thofe taken 
from the living Tree, will laft three Days, and be¬ 
ing thus kept a while, are better than other frefh 
Ones ; do not gather them in a rainy Seafon.. nor 
cut any Branch whilft wet; and therefore you are 
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to provide Before Hand againft fuch Times, and 
to referve the Leaves in fome frelh but dry Place ; 
the iame Caution ought to be obferved as to Dew, 
For wet Food kills the Worms : But in Cafe 

• there is a Neceffityof gathering them in wet Wea¬ 

ther, fet the Leaves between a pair of Sheets 
well dry’d by the Fire, and Ihake them up an^ 
down ’till the Moifture be drank up by the Linr 
nen, and then fpreading them in the Air a little 
while on another dry Cloth, you may then give them 
boldly to your Worms; let the top Leaves be ga¬ 
ther’d laft, as being m^ft proper to teed the Worm* 
towards their Spinning-time. The Gathefrer mut 
have his Hands dean, his Breath fweet, and not 
annoy’d with Onions or Tobacco ; nor mull the 
Leaves be prefled, by crowding them into the 
Bags or feafkets; they fhould be gather’d from the 
•Sprigs of the prefent, not the former Year ; nor 
from old Wood, they being rude and harih, and 
ipoil both the Worms and the Branches. t 

If the Coldnefi and Moifture of ;our own Coun* 
tty ihould be cbje&ed by any, it is anfwer’d that 
the Spring in Provence in France is as uncorrt 
ftant as 'ours in England ; the Colds at Par.it 
are altogether as fharp, and 'M. Jluard fays, that 
when k rain’d nine and twenty Days fuCceflrvely 
in May, he proceeded in thb Wore without the 
kail Ewkfter, and In the Year 1664, he prefent- 
«d die Frevd) King kith a eonfiderable Quantity 
of better Silks, than any Meffina or Bolonia could 
produce* 

If you mafke Bedfteds at Couches of the Wood 
of the Mtfiberry-tree, they wffl not be liibje£l either 
to breed or receive Bugs, or other Yermine. 

• >Tlle yoflng feuds of the Mulberry-tree ? when 
-tkeyfooot or peep forth in the Spring, will work 
Wonders in the Stone and Gravel j if therefore 
-at thtft Time, or in any other Seafon you have ^ 
Referve of them* dry them and reduce them inroi 
liife Powder, and drink to die Weight of an Ounce: 
■of it in iome White-wine failing in the Morn¬ 
ing, and if 70U continue to do fo for fome Days, 
it wUl make you pife and bring away Gravel in 
Abundance, as has been fufficiemly experienced. 

They prepare a very excellent Stomachical VM 
n«gar of the Berries of the two Sorts of white 
Mulberty-Tree 5 to which End, take fuch a Quan¬ 
tity Of the Berries as you have a Mind, prefs them: 
and put the Juice which comes from them into; 
-a Vial, which tnuft be expofed wide open to the* 
Sun for the Space of fifteen Days or three Weeks: 
This Liquor will grow lower, and turn into very 
good Vinegar, whole Vertue is very great, elped-! 
ally ft* thole who are troubled with lllnefs in the 
Stomach; they may life it now and then, and they 
will find much Relief from it ; for it has the 
Vertue to widen the Stomach, and to afford great 
Eafe to'Afthmatical People. See Silk-Worm. 
MULES: See Scratchas. 

MULLET, a Term in Heraldry, for a Star 
of five Points, of this Figure; and is ufually the 
Difference or diftinguilhing Mark for the third 
Brother or Houfe. 
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Though it is often born as Coat-Armour at 
here : Ruhy or the Chief-Pearl, 1 —- t ~ i — ~ 

Two Mullets Diamond ; being FC EC 
the Coat of the famous Ld. Vent- ITI!W!T 1 !|i'i|!|W 
lam ; the Heralds fay, the Mul- I filtf d j'| 1 

let reprefents a Falling Star : It 1 ‘|!j h • \'H 1 1 < 

is rarely born of Six Points. ' . 

MURRAIN, or Pejiilence ; a Diftale among 
Black Cattle, bred various Ways ; but principal¬ 
ly caufed from a hot and dm Seafon pf tjje Year, 
or rather from Ibme geueraf PutrefaiSftcJDL of tl»e 
Air, which begets an Inflamnpatrou in the Blood, 
ana a Swelling in the Throat, which qiiickly proves 
mortal; to' which, the letting of dead "Cattle be 
mibury d and putrify, may alio contribute :" But 
the infe£hous Difiempec fpreads po further than 
their own Species. '! ' 

If you would prevent this Difegfe, Care ought 
to be taken, that the Cattle Ihould ftbiil cool 
ui Summer, have plenty of .good Water, and that 
all Carrion Ihould be ipeedily buried : And if 
any are already infefted, let them .forthwith be 
bled and drench'd. Further, as foe feeding of 
Cattle in wet Places on putrify’d Graft, and on 
Hay made qf over-water’d Gtafs, lips occafion’d 
this Difeafe, dry and fiveet Fodder is -the only 
.Prevention., , 

But for a general Cure of this Diftemper, 
Markham prefcribes a Quart <f old Urine, mix ’d 
with a Handful of Heas-dung diflplved t herein 
to be given to the infeaed Animal to drink . O- 
thers preferibe to bleed both thefick and found 
Beafts, and to give to foe Sick, Rue, Featherfew, 
Thyme, Marjoram, Marigold, Fen¬ 
nel, Tanfy, Lavender qnd .Spike, of each a finall 
Handful, all boiled ,in Spring-water from a Gal¬ 
lon to a Quart; after which foe Herbs mull be 
flrained away, and for every Beaft put a Pint of 
urong Ale to the ^iice ; and to the Juice and 
Ale fome Long Pepper, green Anifeed, Peafe and 
Bay Salt, Treacle and Liquorifh, Powder ai^l But¬ 
ter, pound all the Spices and put them to the 
Juice of the Herbs, and give to the Sick a Pint 
and to the Sound half a Pint. See Gargpt. 

MURRAIN, a Difiemper that Sheep are fome 
Time troubled with ; for which give them fome 
Spoonfuls of Brine ? and then a little Tar ; but i£ 
it has affe&ed their Lungs let the Root of Set- 
terwort be thruft thro’ their Ears. 
MURRAIN-LONG-SOUGHT: See Garget. 
MUSCADINE-GRAPE ; Grape that fineDs 
naturally of Mulk, from whence it has its Name ; 
if you would preferve Mufcadine-Grapes liquid\ 
you are to chooie luch Grapes, as are only half 
ripe, or even fomewhat gre<yulh and tart, and pare* 
them if you think fit, picking out the Stones af¬ 
ter they have been flit on one Side ; or elfe they 
may be left: entire: They may alfo be lealded in 
Water over the. Fire, but they may be very well 
prelerv’d without this particular Circualliance ; to 
that End, let the Sugar be boiled fmooth, and 
having thrown in the Fruit, let all fimper a little 
while, leaving them in the lame Condition’till the 
next Day : if you perceive that they have fu£ 
ficiently imbibed the Sugar, compleat the Work 
by caufing die Syrop to be pearled, and flip in 
the Grapes in order to have lome cover'd Boil¬ 
ings, taking off .the Scum from Time to Time : 
You mull then put them neatly into Glades or 
Pots, and cover’d as loon as they are cooled: O- 
therwife, the Mulcadines may have three Boilings, 

before 
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before they' are brought to Perfection, tli6 fecond taken off \yhidlrfeejns to be dekd about them and 
of which is to be between fmooth and pearled; let the Gardiner, from a Tuft of then^Jield 
but in the latt the Sugar rauft be always pearled :, in his Hand, break off the Slips kfter one another * 

If it be melted arfirft with the Juice of other and planting them as deep as the very Bud whidr 

Mufcadine-Grtipes fquec^’d for that Pdrpofe, the appeal green, then prefs down the Earth* dbgut; 
Perfume will be more fragrant and grateful to the them ; they rtiuft be water’d and alfb haw gobtf 
Pallate. weeding ; they are generally planted about the Be- 

To preftrve Mufcrtdine-Grapes dt% the Sugar ginning of the Spring. * ' 

muftbe boil'd‘tiH it becomes feather a, and after The fecond or fhorter Way fe to take Slips 
having remov'd the Pan, let the Grapes be thrown which have been broken off from the Mother-flock, 
into it; then fet it over the Fire again, and and to bury them half their Lengths in Pots or Baf* 
give the Fruit a cover'd Boiling, taking off the 'kets full of'Earth,, with half Krtchm-Garden-Soii 
Scum, as m the preceding Article ; theSyropbe- jhfted and the fame Quantity of Mould ; prels the 
ing afterwards brought again to its pekrled Qua- Earth upon; them, and water them ; after which 
lity, it mud be taken away, and fet by to cool, you are to convey the Pots or Baf^ets to fortie fhadg 
(oas the Grapes maybe conveniently drain’d and Place, ’till they are perceived to have taken Root, 
drcls’A, in Order to bedryti in the Stove. and when they have fhot forth, let diem be ex* 

, Muscadine-Grapes fo order’d, may fee taken pos’d gradually to the Sun. 
more ripe, than for Liquid Sweet-meats, and thofe This Flower is a great Ornament to a Part 
that lie thoroughly ripe, may be iced. terre, and may be .plac’d in the Borders, where 

Pajtes'til Mufcadiue-Grapes are ufually made Flowers of. a lefs Kind are planted, as well as 

in the fame : Manner as thofe of Eell-Grapes, or in thofe where the greater afe. Pra&ife and a good 
clfe as thofe ‘of Currants ; for “which you may Difeernment of Things will put the Gardiner in a 
fee the Article Paftes of Fruits : See Grape, Method to make them grow up to the beftAd- 
U r ine, See* : ' vantage. • 

MUSC 1 PULA or Catch-Flys , fo tafled bieaufe MUSHROOM, a fort Of Plant that grows with-' 
ihofe lktk -Aftimals are oftetj catch’d in the Gum out Leaves or any iifible Seeds; “the Pedicle or 
that comes but of its Stem, which flicks like Stalk grows put of the Ground and is fliort and 
Birdlime. This is a Plant that fhoots’ forth Stalks ipongy; it bears a fpbngy, flefhy, -round, flat, 
about a Foot and an Half high ; they are finall, pointed Cap or Head; gamilhed fometi itt es under-* 
round, and tough, and fprout out feveral Sprigs j heath-wit}i feverjfl l JFlutings j there^re feveral fort& 
their Leaves Ore iroafoat <the Bottom, fharp at of them ; fob mttft common are the Wood-Mujh 
the Top, and wind about them when they firft come rooms, thofe that grow on the Sides pf large 
out : Thefe 1 Sprigs flower at their End ; their Woods or Forefts, and in Meadows or Pafture 
Flowers tue‘ted and of a fweet Smell, compofed Grounds, where Cattle have been feeding and which 
of feveral Leaves, which are often in Shape like do not do not appear ’till the Autumn j and thefe 
• Heart 5 t)a thefe are join’d two or three little our Author, M. \homel, takes to be the bell, as 
Leaves Ate a-Grown, which grows out of a Ca- well on the Account of their fine white Colour 
lice or Cup, refembling a Pipe, which'in the End on the Upperfide; and that of Vermillion on the 
becomes t-Fruit and opens at Top. It is full of Underiide; befides -which, they have a goadftrong 
iittle Seedasimofl round; aqd when they are ripe, Smell, which the others want: We thuft not for* 
seddi&u ! • get the Garden Mujhrooms which, ufually grow 

It8 Seeds rmsft be Town in foe Month's of on Beds ; nor thofe call'd MouJJerons, which come 
September of QElober , and it Ihould be in foe on in the Beginning of May, in Woods under 
moil compound Earth ; the Gardiner is to pre- Mote, from which they derive their Name, and 
pare a Bed,- upon which 1 Ik is to fpread feme of which you will fold an Account tinder that 
Mould an Inch thick, let it be mingled ivith Gar- Article. . J 

den Soil lifted, and let the ' Surface be' neatly Mufhrooras ftsVd very different Qualities, anfl 
fmoothed over with a Rake. The Seed ought the Effefls of forte aye ra perriidous, that they kill 
to be well chofen, of a good Ripenefs and Town chofe that eat “them, bt at leaft bring dangerotfc 
fcatteringly or in Drills drawn crofs a Bed with a Diftempers upon them ; the beft are thofe that; 
line; it mufl be fown thin,• and cover'd with the fpringup in one Night on-Beds-prppat’d for them: 
Hand gently, or elfe fmooth the Superficesof the You mull droofe thofe that are puify, well fecL 
Bed with a fiiie Rake* of a dark red underneath, and white above : 

- At foon as the Seeds come up, they mull be Their Tafte and Smell ought to be agreeable : 
aaefuliy weeded and-water’d, as Occalion requites ; In Ihort, they ihould be of a middling Size about 
and that they ritay get well over the Winter, they foe Bignels bf a Oiefiiut. See Mujhroom-Besfs. 
Ihould be cover’d with a deal of Straw or dry Thus far our French Author; we proceed to 
Deng ; and uncover’d when .the Weather grows obferve 'out of our own, that whoever has been 
mild and -foe Sun fhines; they will then thrive oil accuftomed to eat Mdhrooms, will certainly allow 
fill March, when receiving new Vigour froth the them to be one of the greateft Dainties the Earth 
Sun, they will ihoot forth fufticienriytq be tcanf- affords, cTpecially the Morille, Truffle, and Cbam- 
phntedatthe latter End of the fame Month, or the pignion ; the two firft have been found but in 
Beginning of April. few Places in fygland, but it is fuppofed they 

This Plant may be multiply’d by Slips wifo .lare as plentiful with us as the other, if they were 
feme Part of their Roots, and "by Slips without fkihfclly foughrafrer; they are to be met with in 
tty Roots ; the lirft is what ought to be call’d, Woods, the firft chiefly in April, and the Truf- 
their prii»cipfe, but the fecoiid is the lhortdi Me- j fles about that Time may be dug out of the 
food to increafe their Kind. It delights in a Soil Ground ; we do not know any of thefe Kinds have 
that is (bmewhat fubftanttal and to be often water- been propagated by Art, as the Champignions have 
ed; let the Sroclcs of a Year or Two’s Growth been, which though this laft Kind is common e- 
be difplanccd gently with a Dibble, every Thing ( trough in many 1 Places in England, without any 
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Culture, yet it turns to good Account to raifc 
them in dur Gardens, (ince the Trouble of do¬ 
ing it is not confiderable, and their Life begins I 
to be known. - 

The true Champignion has its Flefh very white, 
firft appearing like a Button, with a Foot-ftalk 
adhering to it, the Chives within are of a flelh 
Colour, and as-the Cap of it expands it felf, 
thofe Chives become darker by Degrees, and are 
at length Black ; feme of the Caps, when they 
have Seen fully explain’d have been obferved to 
be about fix Inches over, and of a confiderable 
Thicknefe; this Kind is the pnly Sort that is re¬ 
commended by feme for its Goodnefe amongft 
die Cap-Mulhrooms, and then only when they are 
frefli and free from Worms, which are apt to 
breed in them, their Stalks efpecially, pid fuch are 
not accounted wholfom : This Sort is commonly 
found growing in rich Pafture Grounds, about the 
latter End or July, or in Auguft and September, 
after the Fall of Rains. 

The Obfervations feme Authors have made 
concerning the natural Produce of Mulhrooms, 
feetn to dilcover they arife from feme Putrefafli- 
on in the Earth, or in thofe Bodies they are apt 
to grow upon ; we have not in England lefs 
than two different Kinds they have obferved, be- 
fides thofe very minute Sorts that can only be dif- 
cem’d by the Microfcope in the Mouldinefs of 
Fruit and Liquors, which laft Kinds are fo quick of 
Growth, that in about twelve Hours Time they 
are perfe&ed, and ihedding their Seeds, feveral 
Hundreds of the feme Kind vegetate, whence it 
is that Mouldinefs fo foon oveupreads thofe Bo¬ 
dies it once infers.' 

The Rings . of Mulhrooms often feen upon 
Downs, Plains, Commons, &c. are frequently 
called Faries Dances by the Rufticks; they are 
of various Sorts, according to the Soil that pro¬ 
duces them ; the Grafe is over much greener 
and ranker in the Line where thofe Muihrooms ap¬ 
pear,' than in other Places of the feme Grounds; 
which indeed is very furpriztng, as well as the 
exa£t Figure of a Circle they have reprefented. 
Some upon inquiring into the Realbn of this 
ftrange Produ£Uon, aifcover’d firft, that juft un¬ 
der uie Tuft where the Mulhrooms were growing, 
tins a Trad or Path made by Piimires, which was 
not only hollow in many Places at that Time, but 
fhe very Covering of that Pailage was made of 
Earth dot was very fine, which thofe Creatures had 
fling tip: The Finenefe of the Earth wrought by 
thou laborious Animals might very reafonabiy con¬ 
tribute to the extraordinary Vegetation of the 
Grafe growing upon it, and the Hollownefe of 
the Ground underneath might produce that Moul- 
dinefe within it, which afterwards might be form’d 
info Miiihroonis; for if Earth is made extreamly 
fine, the Salts of it, it is thought, thereby become 
more at Liberty to a£l, and that whatever grows 
upon it will be much more vigorous ; befides we 
find by Experience, that in fuch Places where the 
Ground lies hollow near the Surface, it always be- 
comei mufty and mouldy. 

Again, Garden Snails, the large black Dew 
Snails, and others without Shells calf d Slugs, iyhen 
they couple, always choofe Ihort Grafe to creep up¬ 
on ; when they generate, they take a large Com- 
pafe upon the Ground ana meet one another, and 
a learned Author feys, he had feen them creep in 
a Circle for more than half an Hour, going over 
the feme Ground at leaft twenty Times before they 


could join, leaving upon the Grafe where they 
crept a vifcous ihining Matter, lb that perhaps, 
that Slime when it putrifies, may produce the Mulh¬ 
rooms we find growing in Circles upon Commons ; 
and he was the more inclin’d to believe it lb, becaufe 
lie had more than once obferved, that luch as 
came up in that Manner were not fit to eat: How¬ 
ever, he fuppofed that from Hints of this Kind 
it was that the edible Kind was firft propaga- 

1 c w 1 r ,'^ ar< ^ ens i n°w to the ordering and uSes 
of Mulhrooms. 

To dreft Mujhrooms you muft firft pick them, 
and throw them into fair Water, wherein let them 
i i an ^ then you muft boil them in a lit- 

tie Water in Order to make them yield their own, 
and let them drain; after which put them into a 
Stew-Pan, with feme ftelh Butter, Salt, Pepper, 
and a little Parfley, and when they are enough, 
take them off and eat them, after you have pue 
a little Verjuice, or rather Lemon Juice togeches 
w !jh a little Mutton Gravy upon them. 

Mulhrooms are of great Ufe in Ragoes, and 
feparatfeDilhes,andParagesare alfo maideof them 
tor lntermelles; fo that it is abfolutcly neceflary to 
be always provided with good Store of them foe 
that Pur pole. 

To Fry Mujhrooms ; when you have tolled 
them up in a Stew-Pan, with a little Broth, to 
take away their Bitternefe, - ftrew them with Sa lt , 
a little Pepper and Flower, and fiy them in I a«l 
or Butter ; they may be ferved up with BeefrStakes, 
rarllcy, and Lemon Juice for Intermefles j or elfe 
they may be ufed for jgamifhing another Difh. 

, Some content themfelves with picking and wadi. 
ing the Mulhrooms, and then put them whole in¬ 
to a Pan, or on a Sheet of Paper on die Grid- 
Iron, with a little Butter or good OyL Sak, Pep¬ 
per, Nutmeg, and after a few Bread Chipping* ovec 
a gentle Fire. ° 

Some farce Mulhrooms thus; after they’ve pick’d 
°l d t £ cm > mull take off the Beard, within 

them, wain and puc them to dry j for they will 
lofe their Tafte if they are long in Water: While 
they are fteeping you muft halh a Piece of Veal or 
Fo wl, with fome pounded Bacon and Fat cut /mall 
and add fome Salt, a little Thyme, Marjoram 
and a fmall Chibbol ; when the Halh is made 
you muft thicken it with a Yolk or two of a raw 
Egg, and mixing a litde Spice therewith, you muft 
nil the Mulhrooms with this Farce; and when that 
is done, put them into a cover’d Pan, or between 
nvo Silver Plates with a little Butter, Pidgeon- 
Brotb, or that of fome other Fowl, and afmall 
Fire both over and under; when they are ready, 
put them in an hollow Plate, and make a final! 
white Sauoe for them, of a little Verjuice and the 
Yolks of fome Eggs, and when the whole is rea¬ 
dy* add a little Meat-Gravy thereto. 

To make a Fotage of Farced Mulhrooms. let 
a Farce be made with Veal, Beef-Marrow and 
Lard, feafoned with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg; and 
the Crum of a Loaf foak’d in Broth, or in Yolks 
°f Eggs • Stuff your Mulhrooms with this Farce, 
and bake or flew them in an Earthen Pan with 
Salt, a Bunch of fine Herbs, and fome Broth : 
When they are ready, let them be drefi’d on the 
foak d Crufts, and gamilh’d with Chickens Liven 
in a Ragoe, fiy’d Mulhrooms, and Lemon-Juice, 
as they are ferving up to Table. 

They may alfo dc ga^iiih’d with Veal Sweet 
Breads,,larded Fricandoes, Cocks-Combs and Truf¬ 
fles, and a Profitrolle-Loaf may be fet in die Midi 
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die, farced with Mulhrooms, Artichoke-Bottoms, 
snd Veal Sweet Breads, all cut into Pieces in form 
of a Dye, and drels’d in a Ragoe: A white or 
brown Cullis may be prepar’d for both, but the 
latter is mod-proper; The Beef or Veal of which 
you would hare die Cullis or Gravy to be made, 
muft be pounded in a Mortar, with Crufts of 
bead, and drain’d through a Hair-Sieve, with 
iome Broth, and then it may be ufed for the 
Rjmpe. 

Other Potages are made of Mufiuooms, with 
dif fer cm Sorts of Fowls, as Capons, Quads, Sc. 
and on Days of Abftinence, die MuQirotps may 
he farced fee that Purpofe, with the Fldh of Filh, 
as for other Dilhes. 

Muftirooms in a Ragoe muft be cut intp Sh¬ 
eet and fryed in Lard or Butter, feafoning them 
with Salt, Nutmeg, and a Bunch of Herbs: The 
Sauce may be duckned with a little Flower, Yolks 


with a little Flower, Yolks 


off Eggs and Lemon Juice. 

Mulhrooms may be drris’d in Cream or other- 
vile, for which End having cut them info Pieces, 
and fiyd them in Butter over a quick Fire, let 
diem be feaioned with Salt, Nutmeg, and a Bunch 
of Herbs: When they are ready, and very lit¬ 
tle Sauce left, poor fome natural Cream ujon thorn, 
mid let them be ftrved op. 

- They may moreover be put into a Baking-I'an, 
with Lard or Butter Parfley and Thyme ckopt 
very finaH, and whore Chibbols ; after they have 
been feaioned with Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg : 
Thus they rosy be baked, in die OVen, as ijt were 
* Pan-Pie, ’tHl they become very brown : Let 
them aho be breaded, hi order to be lerved up 
wkh SKces and Juice of Lempn, and gamiihed 
with Parffey. 

' To extract th *JvUe of Mulhrooms, when they 
have been well deaofed, let them be put into a 
Difh with a Piece at Lard or Butter, if it be a 
Fflb-day, and let them be brought to a brown Co¬ 
lour over the* Fire, ’till they fuck to the Bottom 
of the Dillr: Then throw in a little Flower, and 
let that aUfat be. made brown with Mulhrooms, af¬ 
terwards let fbme good Broth be added, ana let 
them be taken off the Fire, putting that Gravy 
ujto a Pot apart, feafoned with a Piece of Lemon 
and Salt; the Muftirooms may, ferve either whole 
or chop’dfmaft for Potages, Side-Difhes,. ot Inter- 
nteftes. 

T6 freferje iffujbroom, as foon as' they are 
well piac a and warn’d, tofs them up a little hi 
a Stew-Pan, with good Butter and feaioned with 
aB. forts or Spicemen put them into a Pot with 
a< little Brine ^nd Vinegar, as alfo a deal of But¬ 
ter op di< Tj’bp, and let them be well covered : 
They muff be thoroughly clear’d of the Salt before 
they- areufed. ' 

A v Amaffrmay after be made of them when they 
sue very dry, and the lame Thing tpay be done 
of Monfftrons : To preferve the latter entire, let 
them be-dried ih an Oven, as Artichokes, after 
they have been folded in Water : When they are 
dry, put them into a Place where there is no Moi- 
fliqe; and when ever you have a Mind to make 
ufe of them, letthem be fteep’d in lukewarm Wa¬ 
ter.- See Mvlhroom-Beds. 

MUSHROOM-BEDS ; Beds, to make which in 
Gardens, a foflfcient Quantity of Dung of Wbeat- 
fitaw tquft be provided, but never or Rye; and 
this Provifion ought to be made from April to 
A*g*ft-, then let-it be kid m Rows and tyed to¬ 
gether j you are to dig your Trenches in November 
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three Foot broad^ and half a Foot deep $ the 
Dung lhould be well mix’d, that is the excremeu- 
titious Part with the Straw, and thrown* into the 
Trench two Foot up Ridge-wife : Lay fome 
Earth over this two Inches thick $ and in A* 
pril following every Bed muft be covered with, 
onrotted Litter, that the exceflive Heat may not 
penetrate into the Beds; when you perceive the. 
Dung begins to become dry, care muft be taken to 
water it every third Day, provided it does not 
Rain; and this is the cheapeft Way of railing 
Mulhrooms* 

It is pra&ii&d in France to dig a Trench five 
or fix Inches deep in the Ground, and to lay in 
it either the Dung of Horfes, Mules or Affea 
Ridge-wife, in the Shape of an Afis Back $ then 
they cover the Dung about two or three Inches 
with frefli Earth, fuch as is juft taken from under 
the Turf, rather (andy than othienvife, and fo 
they cover the whole either with Straw .or dry, 
Litter, as well to defend it from the Frofts in Wtn* 
ter , as from the lcorching Heat of the Summer's 
Sun, The Bed being thus prepared, it is wacqf’cf 
.twice or thrice a Week, without' taking off the* 
•Covering of Straw, and in about two Months Time*! 
the Mufittooms will begin to appear, and muft 
then be cut as they cotae up, and not drawn up byy 
the Root: Thefe Beds may be made every Month, 
to produce Mulhrooms all the Year round. 

! The late famous Me. Harr2[on of Hwly, made, 
Mufhrdom Beds much after the lame Manner, oiih 
I f inlfead of Horfe-Dung he made ule of old. 
.Thatch, which turn’d.multy and grew mouldy foon- 
er than Hcrfe-Dun^ and ^ won id produce Muih’’ 
rdoms quicker, and m greater Plenty 5 but unieo 
Way will do very welL 

I. Some Melon Ridces have produced Muilnoomsi 
in Autumn, especially if the Earth upon them hu$ :> 
not been of any great Sufciiancc, and that Strawr 
H3r Litter has lieen laid upon them and frequenfr* 

ly water d. 

It is laid, that the f Cuttings ot the White 
Poplar or Abele about the Root,, being fteej>d .ifi* 
hot Water, well fermented with Yeaft y will pfo*. 
duce very good Mulhrooms in a few Days, and: 
fomelikewae report, that the loofe Chip* of the); 
fame Tree, being bury’d in a decay’d hot Bed) 
will do die like. * 

There is a fort of Stone about which 

I produces- good Mulhrooms, if it be lajdin.a moifb 
Place, or well water’d. 

MUSK ; a Liquor of % particular 
is found in a Bladder oc'Capfiila, Ikuate magti 
the Groins, in the Belly ox the Animal mil 
bears it; from whcuce ^pparentty filtrate* 
the emun&ory Glands,. 

> Merchants counterfeit Muft by putugg, to tiut 
Liquor the clodded Blood which is roUfid uftdftrthel 
Skin of the Animal when it is Jfcwd. 

Muik has the Vcrtue to fortify' the Hfcartand- 
reftore decay'd Strength $ it refills Poifons and tarb>. 
fies grofs Humours; ■ it erpeb Wind and promotes: 
Copulation: The. Dole is from half a Grain to 
four Grains. It if good for Dpafiiefi,. if it be: pot 
into the Ear with a little Cotton; they: ajfe appijrf 
it towards the Womb to allay the Vapours, tfaef. 
it be> very injurious - to byfterical Women oT a 
Weak Gonftitution. . 

! MUST ; the Subftafic* of theGrapeot Fruit 
aft the Juice is pre&d out 5 or- rather the item 
Iiqupc orTrefiure of Fruits before Fermeotatioo. 


MUSTARD, 
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MUSTARD, in Lai in Sinapi ; a Plant, of Nofe: They mix it with boiled Wine to correct 
tvhich, according to M. Cbomel , there are three its lharp Quality. 
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forts, viz. the Common , the Small, and the Wild\ But the naoft exaft Receipt for our making of 


Muftard ; but he defcribes only the fir ft and the Muftard feems to be tills that follows ; procure 
laft ; the Common Sortufed by Apothecaries, bears the firft and whiteft Seed that can be got, which 


Leaves like a Raddiih, though fmaller and a lit- caft into Water two or three Times, 'till no more 
tie rougher, it grows very tall, has divers Branches, of the Hulk arife; then taking out the Sound which 


and reddilh Seed contain’d in fmall Comets or will fink to the Bottom, rub it very dry in warm 
Coffins, whofeTafte is very lharp and poinant. It Coarfe Cloths, flicwing it alfo a litde to die Fire 
is fow’d in Fields and Gardens, and bloffoms in in a Dilh or Pan ; then ftamp it fo fmall as to 
J une - , „ , . I pafs through a fmall Tiffany Sieve; then llice 

They ufe Muftard-feed in Quartan Agues; if its fome Horfe-Raddilh, and lay it to foak in ftrong. 
pounded and put into Wine, it hinders it to fer- Vinegsug with a final] Lump of hard Sugar, which 
ment, and fo retains its Sweetnefs for a long Time ; fome lc®re out, to temper the Flower with ; being 
it is taken by way of Potion to cure the Venom of 1 drain'd from the Raddiih, put it all into a glaz'd 
Muihrooms; if you chew it, 'twill remove the Tooth- Mug, with an Onion, and keep it well flopp'd 
ach ; it is proper in aftthmatical Cafes; it purges with a Cork upon a Bladder, which is the more 
away Phlegm, provokes Urine, and forwards the cleanly Way: But this Receipt is improv'd, if in- 
Menfes : Being fteep’d in Water, it takes away Head of Vinegar, Water only or the Broth of 
all Uncleanlinefs and Spots from the Skin, and is powdred Beef be made ufe of and fome of this 
very good for old People, and fucli as are phlegma- Muftard, adding Verjuice, Sugar, Claret-wine and 
rick in Winter-time ; it is of fingular Ufe in the Juice or Lemon, you have an excellent Sauce to 


Scurvy. 


That which is called Wild Muftard has inden- good Seed is enough to make at one Time, and 
ted Leaves like a Rocket; they few it in the fame to keep freih a competent while : As to any 


Manner as they do the other, its Seed is white. I Part of it that does not pafs the Searce, it may 
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and not fo poinant as that of the former: It blof- be beaten again, and the Flower may be referv’d 
fomsin June and July, audits Seed being pound- m a well-clos'd Glafs, and frefh Muftard made 
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ed and apply’d with feme Honey, removes thej. - when you pleafe, 

.Marks of a Contufion and cures a fcall’d Head MUTTON; the Ffefhof Sheep, whether Wee* 
or Scurff; the fame applied with Vinegar, cures tber, Ewe, 8 c c, hence .Weather and Ewfe Mutton, 
the flinging of venomous Animals; being put a- a common and delicioug Food in moft Countries fox 
mong your Vi&uals, it excites an Appetite, and is th* Suftenance of Mankind ; there are various 
good for the Stomach. Ways of drefling Mutton, and the fevtral Parts- 

Their Way of making Muftard in France , is °f i f > a nd if you would have a great Side*DiQi 
to clean the Seed very well and to fife it; then they of Mutton, take a Crupper of very tender Mut- 
walh it in cold Water, leaving it one whole Night ton > let the firft Skin be dexteroufly loofhed on the 
ifi the Water, and after that they take it out ,; Top to the fmall End and left hanging; then hav- f 
and when they have fqueez'd it with their Hands, ing prepar'd feme thin Slices of Gammon, feafoned 


and when they have fqueez'd it with their Hands, ln g prepar d feme thin Slices of Gammon, feafoned 
they put it into a. dean and neat Mortar, and Parfly, Chibbol and black Pepper, let them 
laving pounded it with a Peftle with fome ftrong oe laid upon the Joint of Mutton, with fome , 
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Vinegar, they afterwards ftrain it. Lards or thin Slices of fat Bacon, and let the Skin 

• Others take two Ounces of Muftard-feed, and be turn’d over them, after which it muft be ty'd 
half an Ounce of Cinnamon; which being poun- bp and* roafted on a Spit cover'd with Paper, and j 
ded very fmall, they mix it with Honey and Vi- when it is ready, let it be neatly breaded and gar- . 
liegar and form a Pafte of them, and of that make nithed with Mutton Cutlets ; and laflly, having,: 


fmall Cakes, which are dried in the Sun or an 
Oven; when they ufe it, they difiolve a Cake in 
Vinegar, Verjuice, or other Liquor. 

* A third Way they have of making Muftard, 


* A tmra way tney nave or making mujtara, ^ nave anorner Miie-uim ot a. quarter or 

sVhich they call Anjou or Dijon Muftard : They Mutton , let it be farced on the Leg, with a Sn/- , 
firft remove the Acrimony of it, by fleeping the peon, which fee; or with a Halli of the fame 
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Grain in fweet Wine, .during the Vintages, and Meat that was taken out of it, according to the 
preparing k as afbrefaid ; tnen they put it into Method obferved in ordering a lhort RiB of Beef, 
fmall Calks, which is the prafiife at Anjou ; but which fee under the Article Beef.- Bread the 


the Dijonnefe form it into finall Cakes, and when Quarter and put it into an Oven to beibrought to 
they would ufe it. they difiolve it in Vinegar, a good Colour; garniih it alfo with fiy'd Bread.. 


they would ufe it, they, difiolve it in Vinegar, a good Colour; garniih it alfo with fiy'd Bread,. 
This Muftard bears a better Price than the reft, marinated Cutlets and fry'd Parfly, and marblea 
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becaufe the Seed which grows at Dijon is better. 
When they would make Muftard to laft eight Days 


with Lemon Juice and its own Gravy. 

To order Carbinadod Mutton, let’ a Joint cut 


to mix it in Sauces or VHluals; they may take into Carbinadoes be fried in a Ppn with Lard, 
of the Seed and put it into a Pot of Sweetmeats, before it is ftew’d in Broth, with Pepper, Salt, 


or other Pots with Wine well fweetned; it muft Cloves, a Bunch of Herbs, Chefiiuts and Mufh- 
not.be ufed before the next Day.; three or four rooms, while you fry fome Flower to thicken the 


Days after a little Wine may be mix'd with it the Sauce : Yoij muft garnifh the Dilh with Mufh- 
betrer 1 6 refrefh it, and thus it will laft eight rooms and fried Bread, and ferve it in with ^ Ca¬ 


fe eat Muftard in, England to draw down 


pers and Lemon Juice. 

To drefs a Breaft of Mutton for an Out-work,. 


Phlegm from the Head; but being of a fuming let it be ftufFd with Parfly and roafted; feafonit 
Nature, fometimes penetrating the Nofe and Brain with Bread, white Pepper and Sale, adding Orange 


with Drfpleafure, to prevent its Effe&s, fraell to Juice and good Gravy, when ready for the Fable/ 
your Bread, or draw in your Breath at your 


fl 


any fort of Flelh or Filli. Note that a Pint of i 


done with a Quarter of Mutton or Lamb* 

To have another Side-DUh of Quarter of 
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After you have boil’d the Breaft in a Pot at 
another Time, dip it into a clear Pafte or Bat¬ 
ter and By it in Lard ; then adding fome Veijuice 
with the Grapes entire, and white Pepper, it may 
be ferv'd in. For Fillets, fee FHlet-Mignon: If 
you would fee lomewhac more about a Breaft and 
Neck of Mutton , fee the fecond Paragraph under 
Miratons ; and for a Leg , fee Leg of Mutton. 

To drefs a Loin of Mutton a la Sainte Mene- 
bout, as the French call it ; you muft provide 
fuch a Kettle or Pot as is good for the Purpofe; 
let the Bottom be cover'd with good Bards or thin 
Slices of Bacon, Veal Stakes, and Slices of Oni¬ 
ons, lay die Loin upon them, and let it be co¬ 
vered with other Slues of Veal and Bacon, -and 
let it be well feaibned with fine Herbs and Spice ; 
after which, let the Pot be put in an Oven or 
between two Fires, and let all be well bak’d but 
not over-done : After you have drawn them, let 
them be well breaded and broiled upon a Grid- 
Iron, while a Ramolade Sauce is preparing with 
Anchovies, Capers cut finall, Partly, and Chibbols 
chopt apart. Having Hewed thefe in good Gra¬ 
vy with a little Oyf, a Clove of Gar lick and all 
other feaioning Ingredients, pour them upon the 
Loin, in order to be drefied in a Diih, and ferv’d 
up hot to the Table. This Sauce may alio ferve 
for fevefal forts of cold Fowl, which is to be bread¬ 
ed and boil'd, and alfo for many other neceHsuy 
Ufes. 

A Loin of Mutton may be drefied after other 
Manners : It may be larded with thick Slips of 
Bacon, and boiled in a Pot apart, with Water 
and a little White-Wine well feafbn’a with Pepper, 
Salt, Bayleaves, Cloves, a Bunch of Herbs and a 
Slice of Lemon: In the Interim, fry feme Capers 
and Anchovies in Lard and a little Sauce in which 
the Loin was dreis’d^ and let it be pour’d on, when 
ready to be Afv’d in, with Lemon Juice, or a lit¬ 
tle Garlick Vinegar. 

At another Time when the Loin is boil’d, let 
the Skin be taken off, and the Flelh fteep’d in a 
fort of Batter made with Flower, Yolks of Eggs, 
Pepper, Salt and Bifoth, in order to be well fry’d 
in a Pan : It may be ferv’d in with White Pep¬ 
per, Veijuice with the Grapes, and fried Partly. 

■ Another Way is to take off the Skin and , let 
the Loin be baited with Lard, breaded, three fe- 
veral Times, in order to produce a fine Cruft up¬ 
on it hr the Oven; and iced by rubbing it With 
the White of an Egg. 

A Shoulder of mutton may be eaten only roaft- 
ed if you will, arid to render it more pleating' to 
the Tafte, fry fome Partly in a Pan and pour fome 
Crumb of Bread and Salt on.’ 

. To make a Shoulder ftill more delicious; after 
you havie'half roafted it, take off the Skin to 
the very Handle, and then the' Flelh which you 
are to nalh then ftrew it with fome fine Herbs, 
Salt, Pepper, Mulhrooms, Nutmeg, and fome Broth 
all together ; put the Hafli into*' the Skin you have 
taken off, and give this Skin a Colour.with the 
Fire with a little Crumb of Brdad and Salt: Let 
every Thing be done with Dexterity, and then you 
may ferve it in. 

MUZZLE, anUtenfil, of which feme are made 
for Dogs, Sec. Others for Horfes ; which laft are 
fometimes made of Leather and ftatnp’d full of 
Holes,- or elfe clofe; but they are not whdfotn; 
for if it be allom’d Leather, the Allom is offeiv, 
live; if liquored, the Greafe and Owze are as, 
bad j befidesthey are too loofe and too hot, often-- 


times occafioning Sickrtefs hiyour Horfe, arid, to 
keep his Dung longer in his Body than otherwife 
he would do: The beft Summer Muzzleis thri 
Net-Muzzle, made of ftrong Packthread thick 
kmr, wuh finall Melbes at the Bottom,' and waxing 
mder and wider up to-the Middle of the Horfes 
Head, and bound about the Top with ftrong Tapfe- 
having a Loop on the Nearfid^ and on tfaeFar- 
Me a long String of Tape to bfe Bribed to the 
Horfes Head. 

Winter Muzzle is niade of ftrong 
Double Canvafi, with a round Bottom, and a fquare 
Letuce Window of finall Tape before his Noftrilsl 
d ° wn “ ^ Bottom of the Muzzle ; and this 
alfo muft have a Loop and a String to fallen ic 
to his Head as the other. The True Ufe of 
the Muzzle is to keep a Running Horfe, orii> 
deed any other, from eating his Litter, from enaw- 
uig upon Boards, and MutfrvaHs - and to be lhort 
“ gjj any Thing but what he receives from 

. ate ^ery ufeful, if rightly made, and! 

as hurtful xf otherwife* * 

MYRRH j a Gummy Juice that diftills from 
a thorny Tree, of a middling Height, by Indfi- 
ons that are made into it. This Trie grows com¬ 
mon^ in Ethiopia and Arabia, and becaufe the 
Inhabitants of thefe Countries are thought to feed 
on Serpents, the Myrrh that is brought from thence 
“ called Trogledytick. If you would have die befll 
Myrrh to enter into die Composition of Mithridate 
Trrade, and other Ufes, pitch upon that whidj 
u trelh, ftyable, light, odoriferous, dear, andfucij 
as. is . in finall Pieces, of a yellowilh Colour, and 
bitter .to the Tafte; it is apperative and difcutient • 
It is much efleem’d for rhe Obfirudions of the 
Uterus and to bring down the Menflrua, and tb 
quicken Women’s Labour : It likewife r efills die 
Malignity of Humours: It is ufed in coroborarive 
Remedies and difeutient Plaifters, and it nuV«< 
the Breath fweet, 

- MYRTLE j a Shrub of which there are two 
Sorts, the Common and the Strange Or Double 
Myrtle ; the Common Myrtle fhoots from its Tom 
htdeBranphes, adorn’d with little, pointed, green; 
fort and lhining Leaves .• Its Flowers, as Mr! 
Tournefort lays, grow among the Leaves j thee 
cbnfift each of five Leaves, in form like a Rofe, 
white, odririferaus, fuflain’d by an indented Cup 
which' tubs to a Berry as big a? an Olive, with 
a Crown at Top of k, divided into fevend Cells 
fall of Seeds, .ihap’d like little'Kidneys./ 

. Experience has fhewri us, that Myrtles may be 
multiplied' two Ways, by Layers and Slipsfli pfc 
off from the Root; if they are to be multip l ied 
by the firft," whether the Myrtles are in opep 
Ground or in Cafes, you muft choofe the flrafa»fl 
Branches, and thofe whofe Rind is finootheft j 
let the Leaves be ftript off at the Bottom within 
three Inches of the Pare that is to appear above 
Ground, when the Branches are laia; then lay 
them in a kind of Trench dug on Purpofe j coves 
’em immediately with the feme Earth which mnfain« 
them; this done, water them, and leave them fi^r p 
March, which is the Seafon of laying them, to 
September , when they muft be feparated from t hei r 
Stocks ; the Branches will by that Time have 
taken Root, and be fit to tranlplant ; Water 
them frequently in the Summery for it is the 
Moiftures, reaifyd by the Heat of the Sun, that 
help the Layers to take Root the fooner. 
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la the other Way of* multiplying by Slips cot 
off From the Roots* : you muft lay open the Root 
of the Myrtle from whence you aefign to take 
S Branch, cjioofe that which is fitteft foe Ufe, cot 
it off as clofe as can be, that there may be the more 
little Roots about it: This Work ihould be done 
in the Spring or p^il, arid^when you ate about to 
plant your Myrtles, you. fbould have Pots or Boies 
ready fin’d with Earth, two Thirds Ritchin-Garden 
Soil well lifted, and one Third hot-bed Mould. 

Thefe Shrubs are fome times fet in open Ground, 
plant how you will, Care mull be taken that it 
be in a Plaoe where the Sun may come at diem, and 
remember to water 'em often ; you cannot but know 
tvhen they want it, by the fading of the Leaves ; 
Myrtles requiring naturally the ihear, they muft 
Be dipt with all poffibleArt, and as your Induftiy 
direfls you. If by lome*. Accident or other Ufo 
happens, that any of the Branches, of this Shrub 
Withers, they muft be: cut off to] the , Quick, that 
the Shrubs may look the better. They .have a very 
good Effeft when they are. planted among other 
Shrubs in due Qtder. 

The Veptues we afoibe to the Myrtle in Eng- 
had is* that both Leaves, and Berries cool and 
are. very aftringent and drying, and therefore feldona 
uled inwardly but, in Fluies :• With Wine and 
Honey it heals the pmlbm Polypus, and the Pow¬ 
der corre&s the Ranknefe d the Arm-pits; the Ber- 
nest mitigate the Liflammatioii of the Eyes, confo* 
lidatq broken Bones, andjin excellent fweet Water 
Is (ftfiilled from, the Leaves* and Flowers ; the 
French in like Manner Iky, it is dfificcatiye, dial 
4 Liquor is drawn from its Leaves and Fruit, which 
Is aftnngent, whether taken inwardly or ufcd our- 
tyardly, that it is good for thole who fpit Blood 
and,, provokes Urine; idiat the Seed being takeri 
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before you enter upon Drinking hinders Drunken- 
nefi ; a Decodion of the Leaves blackens the 
Hair, and they make a Bath of them to let dife 
located Members, by fomenting die broken Bone 
therewith ; they add, that if you eat the Fruit, it 
wonderfully fortifies the Heart ; and the Oyl is 
good for Contufions. 

The other fort of Myrtle, according to Mr. Cha¬ 
rnel, does not, differ from the common One, as to 
the Leaves, but that they are brighter and more 
pointed; however, they are much thicker, and 
the Plants gamilh’dwith many Branches ; and this, 
continues he* is the Reafon they do more part** 
cularly cultivate it in Gardens CO caule a Shade. 
The Fruit of it is long, and almoft like that of 
the other Myrtle, as well as its Flowers. 

He aferibes the fome Venue to this as he does 
to the other Sort: Water (Milled from die Flow-* 
ers of Myrtle yield a mod agreeable. Smell, which 
comfort the Heart and the Brain and Stomach, 
and its Oyl does the fome; there is, it may be 
laid, an intimate fnendihip between the Myrtle and 
the Pomegranate, in fo much that they- will grow 
fruitful when near one another. . 

The beft and moft knowing of out Englijh 
Gardiners, allure us, we cultivate ten Species of 
Myrtles in England, and that they may attain to a 
greater Perfection, and have the finer Staminas and 
Heads, they plant them in Pots, Tubs and Cafe*: 
That in fome Places they are plaftid againll the 
South a$eded Walls, and that in one Place in 
the.Kingdom there is an Arbour of Myrtles, which 
is covered every Winter to protect the Plants from 
the Extremity of the Frafts 2 That from thefe 
rough grown Trees they have plenty of Sprigs to 
drew up Batons with Variety of Flowers, for the 
Ornament of our Rooms, and for Nofcgays. 
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N A 1 A N T f ! o^ frrftant, ■ that is, jwimrmng, ' To confider^ the Narciflus as to Its Nature, 
the proper Tern! in Heraldry to blazon Ft- is a plant, which loves a ftony and very lesui Soil, 
JBe't iii, an Efcutcheon, when they aireborrt in an and it hasj been feen to grow in Gravek-fits ; 
Horizontal Y6&ark,‘ Fefc-wife, or tranfverfly acrols this is a Wild One ; there are indeed Na^iflusa 
the PScUtthedn'} but if they are ered, it ls'cglle^ of divers Colours and of different Kiaas :; Some 
pfemriant: Which fee. - 1 are 'Yellow, others White • fome of them are fin- 

NAISSANT, i. e. Nascent, juft, new boro; the gie, and others double; there are likewjle fome final!, 
Herald’s Term: for a Lfiv, or other Beaft, others large, and of all thefe, fome again are knoiyn 

kn /-AfitHvrt Ant aF tl f’A k/> Atltnre tA Aawaii * 


are ’Yellow, others WKite * Ibrae of them are fin* 


pearing to* be ifluing or~ coming out of the Mid- to be backward, and others to flower (boner f 
Sle of any FeJJe, or other Ordinary : For if it which is the Reafon. thaton Account;oF ; thiaDii- 
eomel out from the lower Line of the Ordinary ference the? require’ a different Culture* 
they fay it is Iffuant; which fee. The moft common in France are the Narcit 

' NARCISSUS ; a Flower that ftioots forth from fas of ConjfdntinoPle> the Boncore r that of RagufOf 
Iti Bulb, long Leaves, even in their Edees, and the crennell’d, tne yellow, the ftarr’d wild, the 


they fay it is Ijjuant; which fee, *] 

• NARCISSUS ; a Flower that ftioots forth from fus < 
iti Bulb, long Leaves, even in their Edees, and the 
(oft to the Touch : from the Middle of thefe Leaves ere; 


(oft to the Touch ; from the Middle of thefe Leaves great and finall Rofal y the backward Montagnaftf* 
comes out a Stalk about half a Foot high, at the the Narciflus of Narbonne y the E>zg 1 iJhj thethuee 
Extremity of which appears a Sort of Sheath, forts accounted for in Matibiolus , and the Eme* 
which coming to fwell, and have its Membranes rocale of Valence. 

dilated, difeovers at its opening other fmall Stems, The Narciflus of Conftantinople, which is alio 
at the Top of which grow Angle leaved Flowers called the Calcedonian Narciflus, at the Top of 
indented like a Bell • they are of a different Co- its Stalk, lhoots forth twelve Flowers with white 
lour according to the Species they are of: Their thick Leaves, having in the Middle others final* 
Cup, which for the moft Part, proceeds from a ler, that are yellow in, like Manner as the Cup: 
membranous Sheath, becomes an oblong Fruit, ei- This Narciflus is’very fine, but it has fome Trou¬ 
tlier round or triangular at Top, and divided into ble in opening, efpecially when it comes to form 


ther round or triangular at Top, and divided into 
three Receptacles, which contains a lort of roun- 
dilh Seeds, 


ble in opening, efpecially when it comes to form 
its Head ; for then the Fogs and Colds are apt to 
blaft its.outward Tunicle, by which Means it often 

Times 
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Times proves abortive; td prevent which .Incon¬ 
venience, inftead of planting it in the Month of 
September^ it is beft to doiit before -the End of 
January, and when it ins .begun to {hoot forth 
from its Stalk, it fhould be cover’d during the 
Night to keep it' from fliei Cold, and uncover’d 
again next Morning if there lhouid be any like¬ 
lihood of tair -Weather.. 

• To aflift this Flower in ks Blowing, ‘the Tuni- 
de which contains it may be neatly flit, which 
will help it to come forth the foonerpana hinder 
its being fuffbeated by its Membranes, which keep 
it dofely lock’d up; you mufi riot fail .every Year 
to difphnt thefe Nardflus’s, and carry, them to 
feme very dry Vlace otherwife, if you fhould 
leave them in the Ground, they, and kis faid, 
the ItalianOnes, would Ihoot forth fb many Suck¬ 
er, as^ would, confume that Subftancy which the 
Flower has^Qcaflon for to help k to blow: This 
Narciffus of 1 Conftantinoplr loves the Soil already 
mention’d. A certain Author fays, we have had 
Rootsof it- from Genua in the Month of March, 
when riie Stalks for the Flowers were ihot our of 
the Bulb three or tour Inches long, and having plan* 1 
tfd them feme in Pots and feme in Bordets and 
Beds, all ofthem flower’d very well, ooewithflan-. 
ding they had been flifled up in Cheftsfbr feve- 
nd Months in thtir Paflage to . England, 1 

The BoHcore does not Biller from that of C6n» i 
ftcmtbKtpU) laving that in the Midft of its white 
Lanes, k has a frizled and plaited.Cup; khad . 
its Name .from one Softcore, .who was. the firft 
that found it. 

. The Narciffus of Ragufd,. inftead of fipall white; 
Leaves which in the others Sand in the Middle, 
ins. a- finall yellow curl'd Circle, with leveral 
Spires fluff fill k, and becaufe k was firft brought 
from Ragufa to Frattee, it beam that Name< 

The CreneKi is twofold, the great and the 
finall; the firft produces plenty of Flowers ; rise 
Leaves of it are white, mid in the Midft of each 
of them is to be feen a finall yellow Line pret ¬ 
ty much railed, at the End of which you lave 
the Figure of a finall Horn : ThCfioall Edges do. 
not bear above four or five Flowers that have fix 
white Leaves, in the Midft of which there, is a. 
Cup of a yellow feizled Colour ; it is filled with 
lix finall Cornets, which form a Star of the feme 
Colour. 

The Yellow Narciffus’s have leveral Differences, 
however all thefe Flowers have thek Leaves and 
a Cup of a Gold yellow Colour, and differ only 
in Bignefe and in having a higher Colour or 
otherwife. . 

The wild ffarry Nardffus has a.double Flower, 
uhofe Leaves are of a yellow ft raw Colour, and 
ranged like a Star. 

The / mall Rojal is of a bright yellow and all 
full of Leaves} it is called the friried Nardffus, 
becaufe it has curled and ihrivell’d JLeaves like a 
Cabbage or Lettice, but it is very fubjed to mil- 
carry ; the great Nardffus refembling a Rofe, cal¬ 
led alfo Ultramontane Silveftris, produces no more 
than one Flower ; inftead of a Cup it Ihoots out 
in the Middle a Number of doubled Leaves ; feme 
of which are of a bright Yellow and others green- 
iih when they open, and unfold rhemfelves by little 
and little, a yellow Rofe does as it were appear; hut 
the Snow and Rain very often fpoil them. 

The Rackmard Montagnard bears three or four 
Flowers, which have white Leaves and (uch as are 
larger flran the Common Nardffus; but they are 
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I afender and appear like a Star j thefe Eiower* hav*, 
I aQipof a Citron Colour, and fometiihes upon the 
JCkaage*. . : : .... , 

The Narciffus of Narbonnebezrsotyz nr feveral- 
. Floivets very much finaller riufo thofeof the.other 
Nardffus s; k has a yellow and. great Cup, which' 
extends k felf at the Entrance into the Shape of • * 
Belt, i - , 

; The Exgfijh, fvfi Cbomel, have, a Flower that 
“ a little larger than' the laft: It has alfo a yellpw.- 
Cup, but cyfcp throughout. , , • ....^ 

The Narciffus of. Matt biolux the feme Author 
defcribejS briefly thus: At cheJEnd of the Stalirf 
which is more flat than rotfodj. fen or a, dozens 
Flowers appear, which have {«.lang and narrow 
Leaves, 'feparate- from one Mother* and reprefenting. 
Stars: TheCuprifes in the Midft of them ;-hut 
as thefe Leaves are exceeding weft, apd efpedally. 
at die Edges, they are of no long Dumwjii; th^ 
Flowers open one after another, three or four at g 
Time, and while the firft are falling array, the 
others bloffom. ; > . , , , ‘ 

The Nardffus they call Entervcalle dt Faience, 
h« growing on the Top of its Stalk, eight or ten 
Flowers like unto thefe. we have mentioned j bpf. 
foey keep fo dofe. together, that you cannot fe» 
above one or two of them at a Time, and thofe 
that bloom begin , to fade wheq the others arerea-* 
dy to appear: This: Flower much. tefembles the 
white Bdl-Flowers, its Leaves being of the feme 
Colpurj iong, narrow, feparate from one another 
and refem b ling a Star, in the Middle of which ari- 
fes a Cup that-is frizled about the Edges, which 
for its Length is like a Bell-flower: This Flowet 
is fo fading that it can fcarce furvive one. whole 
Day; and hence it has had the Name of Emoro- 
ealle, which fignifies a Flower or Beauty of a Day’3 
Continuance. 

Cbomel over and above all thefe, gives us an 
Account of feveral forts of die. incomparable Nar¬ 
dffus, viz. The Yellow-Gold Colour’d Nardffus, 
with fix Leavvs of a bright Yellow, {landing dofe 
to one another and opening well with a Cup tha t 
extends it felf wide in the Bottom, and (wells out 
to the Thidcncis of a Finger. The Pale Yellow 
that differs little from the other, but that its Leaves 
are narrower, not contiguous, and frizled ; and 
that thdr Coloyr which is yellow, as they grow, 
changes by Degrees and becomes pale and wJutifti, 
The Lemon Colour’d Nardffus edged with Orange, 
refembles the Yellow-Goldone; becaufe it blooms 
at firft of a pale Yellow, and as it grows retains, 
always; the feme Colour ; it has a larger Cup^ 
edged with an Orange Colour, the. Leaves of it 
are larger and more crowded. The Great Whit* 
Nonpareil Nardffus, with the Leaves fpread afun 1 
der from each other; but the finall one keeps on 
more compact and more united: And thus the 
Great white one, which has a Yellow Cup, dif¬ 
fers in Nothing from the finall One; but that this 
laft has fhorter Leaves, and a Cup of a : more 
lively Colour. The Double Lemon Colour'd Narr 
dffus , &c. puts forth three Rows of Leaves which 
are large enough, and in tbek Recedes grow feve 
ral finall Leaves that are of a.very bright yellow 
Colour, and this Flower;makes filch an Appear¬ 
ance and Shew, that it has been juftly intituled , to 
the Name of the Great Nardffus and the Incoun 
parable ; becaufe it contains ih it felf alone, all the 
. TBeaucfes which are to be found feparately in the 
others. Thefe forts of Narciffus’s require alfo a 
middling Expofition to the Sun, and Earth like 
R r r r 2 that 
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that for the KitchuvGardem' There to alfo [which growing up bj Degrees, at bft opens .it 
Narciffu^s of the Indies, they-muftbe laid; four ftS' at the End like a Mouth, whertiu-. appear* 
Fingers deep in the Ground, and four Inches: dl> fewaral others, whinh expand themfelvea' car alt 
ftant from one; another. • > -■ Sides, and form as ft were a Sphereon .theTop 

Having mention'd ■ die Narciffut of the Indie's, of the Stalk are feveral reddifll and pretty fong-Ft* 
Cbomel gives us an Account of fix foits of diem: laments, betweea whieh:groTV> alfo fome (mall Stalks 
And firft the Narciffus oiVirgiMa^ which he makes half a Foot long, of a . Fingers Breadth, and of 
to be the Name of an Ifland from whence it came-; a triangular form, green aruLredwith final! Heads,, 
when it firft bfooths 'ir appears'to'te of a dirty like, what you fee in Tuiipsj fome.ot its Stalks 
w hite Colour ; bait by Deetew'it abets and bo- hank downwards, others ^grow ftcair ; ftom. the 
comes at laft of a beautiful Drighc Red: k puihes Enas of theta proceeds a Flower confining- of five. 
Out its Leaves like a' Perffan Tulip; - but theyare Leaves, of a criafon Colour, tuck’dup-' above and 
fomewhat larger, ahad- they never open ^ k grows tradedThe.Out-leaf raifes. it fclf wichi fix Fila- ; 
better ili Pots'oi Beds than ih open Ground, and mens, in the Middle of the feme Colour, and 
ftudt 1 be cover’d above two'Fingers deep' ; you very beautiful to the Sight, which' are cover’d 
muft give it a little Suiy aadnot take it up often. with little moving Caps that altogether dwindle 
- Narclflhs of Jatob Abacs out the Flowers: each into a yellow brovro Colour j the fevehth idiongee 
Ooti&Hng of fix*Leaves, ol a feint purple Colour than the reft, grows thin and awry: at the Top,, 
stt foe Ends: Each Flower as t© Shape,, referable* forming: a. fort of Blittbn:of a prapk. Colour : 
d w hite * Lilly, it has fix long and whitiih Fila- Thcfe Flowers, arerhree Pingers diftaaffrom one 
rfiCrtts,: which dye away into final! Buttons, incline another, or a little more: They bloflbm one after 
ing to a yellow Colour; and the middle Filament another, and no one fades hut another comer hi its 
which is larger thanihe reft inclines to a- red ; pfece: They appear in September, and laft s Month.. 
Tlds Flower, contrary ecy all Others, appears at This Plant is cultivated in . the feme Manner aa 
die ferae Time wiA ks-Stalk,’ inctwhen it is-thus 1 the preceding y only it .requires men Hew add. 
bkflbmed, it begins to peA forth its Venknre and lefe Moiftare, and therefore muft the,mate Careful^ 
Leaves. This Plaint ought to betufeivated in a ly be look'd after. •• I ■ 

Fbt ; lean and fendy Ground fidts with- it? It muft , The Scaiy Narciffut, called aha Sneriian^ the. 
be fet mo Fingers- deep j it requires watering 'ftlc&ck, bueoftner the Indian Nanaflbr^ bears a 
*id a Heat of me Sun, until the firft Colds have Fknter liken Pbraegramteyconfiftineaf ftrLeave* 
Wither’d its Leaves, and then k muft be put into land fometimes of more, of a fine lied like Fire, 
an open and good airy Place, and' Nothing more .and the Leaves contain in them feveral finaM.Fh>w- 
ffbrte -fo it 'till the Middle Of /May, When the Earth ers of a Carnation Colour, half open.; three red 
muft be Carefully removed ftom over it, tolas that Filaments proceed from eadrofthefe Flowers, which 
#h* Bu)b appears, and you muft bo very cautious have yeQowilh Chps: When this Pbtot Uofibms,' 
of inhering the Roots; this done, yeti muft gent* and that the* Stalk mounts up to feeding the ; 
fy: take Off the Suckers of die Sulfy which muft Leaves atthfc Foot begin td lhoos forth, and do 
be cover’d again with Earth : They Water k ’tift not appeafuntil die Flcwerfells off;-it nudy bloP' 
the Earth is well ioak’d, then theyeSpOfe it to the ion* ; bur k» Beauty- is fuch drat k dc&cves to 
Soft arid Rain; and for all that, they muft water have Pains taken about; it. it ought -rtthec to 
k whew thete is OcafioriT They rttely take it up be cultivated in Pofs with; light and fendy Eartir 
to rid it of its finall Bolbs, whieh may be planted in diem, din in Beds, three Fingers deep. 

In other Pots by therafelves. ; When the Leaves of it are wither’d, if it be 

The Red Narciffus fomewhat refembles a LiHy in a Bed, 1 you muft fuffer the Earth to dry about 
In Feim', othentrife called Narciffut M^dam, bears it, and add frefh to it, foe fear thfc Wet arid Sun 
twenty Flowers, and upwards; they are final], long* lhould da it an Injury ; and if fet in Pots, it 
i(h arid of a dark green Colour ; they open one ought to be placed under a Covert, whese never* 
aftet another; they ate pendant, ftraic, clofe and thelefs it is fomewhat airy, 
thick; they refemble a white Lilly,■' and are of Another NarcifTus called alfo by our Author a 
the fame Bigneft ; but the Leaves are clofer and white bulbout Violet, has pretty long anil tliick 
not lb much revers'd: They are at firft of a.whi* Leaves, and but one (mail Stalk, at the End of 
tilh Colour mik'd with Red, and the older they which in one only Place, appear five or' fix very 
gtoW, die more Colour they have. The Bottom fine Flowers, which have a ydlow Cup in the 
On die Infide is whitilh; die Foot Stalk is red* Middle, of a very bright Colour; it is brought 
difo and terminates in a finall round Top likd a ftom Italy, and therefore we in E*gla*d call it 
Cork or Stopple:‘Thatin the Middle has none, the Italian Narciffus ; and requires to be planted 
but is longer and higher colour’d than the reft ; in an open Air and in a light Earth, fuch as diat 
that btofibms in the Beginning of September. of a Kitchin Garden, without any other Mixture. 

The vinous bright Narciffus, to which they have As to the planting of Narciifus’s, whether in 
alfo given the Name of falfe Madam , differs not Pots or in Beds, if is given for a Rule, by our Au* 
front the laft any otherwife than that its Stalk is thors, that they be put into the Ground above 
weaker and more awry; it does not bear fo many four Indies difibuit from each other and in Drills 
Flowers, and they are fmaller and not fo deep oo* drawn by the Line, that they will make a good 
lour’d as the Others: They are both eafier railed Appearance among Tulips and Hyacinths, and that 
in Pots than plain Ground; they require much this Method is oblerv’d, to the End that by Means 
and a meager light Earth; they muft of a great many of thefe Flowers of different Kinds 
be fet three Fingers deep, and no more: They are and different Seafons, the Garden may for feveral 
"very rarely taken up out ot the Earth. Months be provided with lorne in Bloom. 

The Spherical Natciffus, called alfo Omitogal Cbomel mentions another Narciffut with feveral 
and the Indian Narciffus, but beft known by our Flowers, and lays it has a pretty large Bulb and 
modern Gardiners, feys Mr. Cbomel, by the Name a few lhort Leaves, and a tall Stalk, -on the 
of Chandeler, 1 hoots out its Flower with its Stalk, Top of which appear five or fix Flowers, confifting 

• for - 
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tor the mofl Part of-fix ot feven whfte“Le:ivcsJ J | * NARCISSUS qf Japan ; a more, beauti- 
and each at its Appearance having a frnaJT, ^eai .fill’. Plait th^n any hitherto treated o£; diou?h 
to accompany it; This ft'cotnfaon m Italy and Chomel prefers liis Tottfs Alius before all the reft: 
bloflbms mMay and June.. There are three forts of them; the firft of which 

The Narciilus, which he otherwife calls- Blue jbears.Flowers like a Lilly, beginning to blow tc- 
BeJl-Flower has a Bulb abnoft round, accompany‘d wards the latter End of May or Beginning of 
with feveral final! Fibres;" .it.bears but few Leaves [June : At firft we find a Stem ariie from, its 
which are narrow and a- little^ crooked ; it has | Bulb, that is. fmooth, finall, no bigger tlian about 
but one Stalk, which is, very ftrait, from which pro- a, Man’s Little Finger, and about a Foot and an 
ceed three or four Flowery , confiftbigof fix very Hplf. in Height ; at the Extremity of this Stem, 
large Leaves of a ,yellow or whitjfhXTolourj, ana. a Soft of Sheath appears, which when blown pror 
red Filaments within ": He lays it bJbflpifiS ifi A- duces feveral Cups, each fuftaininga Flower, made 
pril, and..that its Root is qf a dry iqg c Nature. and; up of fix radiated crooked Leaves, each of them 
it eaten or drank, wiftraake you vomat, ana thap it! j &ppqrted by, a large Stalk and of a yellowilh 
is good for doling up "Wounds and for. a. Hernia. Red; ip, the Middle of thqfe, fix Pivots flieiy 

The laft Narcxflus mention'd by out ^.uthor, and, themielves, bearing fome Stamina’s at the Top 
which he calls Narcijjps Thins Alkui, is rarer than 'form’d into the Shape of a Pent-Houfe and qf a 
the reft, and. mote agreeable both in $hape apid [ rqd Colour. \Vhen the Flower is fallen, it is 
Smell; a Stalk, proceeds from its J^uJb, jvhjch, is 1 fucefeeded by two or three Leaves which, proceeding 
adorn’d at Top wifh a great Number of fmaft white I from, their Bulbs,, look like d>ofe Of die Day-Lilly* 
Flowers in Tufts like the Natciflus’s j laving that ’ except that they are large? and gteener, and ate 
they are fipaller, We their finall white, .Cups, :diftinguilhed with little red Spots:. They are not 
fiom whence they have had. the, Naw of Topis very long, but will hold ’till Winter. 

Alines, and that they have an extraordinary fine ; . .,The ftcoijd fort is a very rare Plant, in Fornj 

• Smell: The* ( are brought out of, Proyeyqq^ Tfie 4 % .a Tifift fiidy the Leives qf die Flower, ex? 

Bulbs ought tq be planted ia Septfmjpr at, the tend farther and decline left: This Iflajit is mom 
Full Moon, four Fingers, Diftancft from.each other 'Bmrful in Flowers than,the, firft; September is its 
and four Fingers deep : tJiis.Plauf being, fl^Ifetea Time of blowing^ a|id,it ,is of a whipe and red 
from the.CbJd- hears a|l tM Winter,^ but) u *11111 Colour ; the Cover wherein the Flower k indofed 
be covered witj^ Straw fomewbat fife! tQ keg? k compofed of white Membrahqi, whim a,t their 
It from periflung. / ' , . . ogehingdifcQver the Flpw« L^ves ipm^hipg. red.. 

We are hQt here", to forget the Spoofy Naqcijp' reprefenring a Bunch, of Feathers,, and when they 
fis's both Double and Single* which are .cultivated *° b e ftU Blown appear like a Marigok^ 

• ivith uS y ror which todhot a Sun is pernicious of "adbft red and pale at the Bottom ; both in 

and they require a leaner JEarth than, that of the tfie Inner and Outer-fide fix unequal Pivots lhoot out 
Kitchfii Oardea abput their- Roots: Pots are beft frbm the Midftof thqfe Flowers, on theTopof which 
fbr them, and Humidity. Is contrary to them; they fome Stamina’s appear like thole of Saffron, falling 
qxuft be trardplanted, lays,ajudicioqs Authdf, every down like the Tops of Fennel and of a red Hue. 
tjirec, Years,, that the new Productions or Suckers Thq third lort is as bf aifiify a$ the fornjer j 
may ba fever’d from them, and their Earthchang- differs not in any Thing from the fecond; but 
ed; Six ways, after this X s done, they are planted that it is of a dearer Red; for the Flowers it 
anew, and there mull be no longer Delay, left yields are "of the fame Compbfition ; except that 
their Buftw, being very tender, might be. fubjeft theyjire pot fo ipinMJpqu^ nor Wf, becaufe the 
tb be too muqh dry’d by the Heatsof the. ^donR«$ k. finaHer. . 

Theft two Sorts requite that their Flowers be not Thefe three Narcillps’s a,^ indeed v«y rare, yet 
lefc too large upon their Stalks, left draining too tbofe who haye a Mnid to raife them may qbftryq 
much of the Subftance their Bulbs ftand ui need the following Rules : The xeddilfi, yellow and the 
qf, they ihould in Time languifh and dye away, firft of them; is as well as the reft, multiplied by 

We haye likewife the white Autumnal Narcif-. Bulbs, and r? b ct ter managed iii Pop than plant 
fus, which does not like too much Suji,and re- Ground; hecauft thfn as much Sun,can be given 
quires a lean Earth and in finall Quantity, con- I it as Is requifite to make it blow: Yqu muft fill 
tenting it fclf to be let three Inches in the Cnmund, ' the. Pots w|dr a very light Earth, two Thirds 
and about two Inches from one another, of Bed,Mould, and one of cqmipon Earth . Well 

Dodoneus mentions a certain NarciUqs, called lifted, into winch the Brftbs are to be ftt two ot 
the Field NarcijJus, or the Great Saauflb War- three b>cbea d e «?j and they muft be never taketj 
cijffui, with pale, yellow or white Flowers; but up to remove the Suckers, ’till die iecond ot third 
being the feme mention’d already under die Name Year after, and that always i n March- Care muft 
of the ftarred 'Nareijfus, out of Cborr.el, aft that he taken to boufe theft Plants in fome Place ffiel- 
fflall be added is, that it requires an Earth of a terecj, front the Frofts and not moift. From the 
moderate Subftance, arid an Expofition to a pretty Time theft Bulhs are planted, they muft not be 
hot Sun; that they muft be planted four Inches wasered ’till the Month of Afoy,.minding always 

• deep, and at a Span Diftance from each other; to put them into the.warmeft Places. 

(hat when this Plant begins to form its Flowers, Upon the coming in of May, they muft have 
and that the . Part which contains it qomes to a found wetting, fteeping the Pots in Water un- 
fwell, you muft as much a$ you cau, prelerve it til you find it fwims upon die Surface; after which 
from the Rain, and the heft Way to do it. would they are to be fet in thofe Places where the Sufi 
be to convey it in its Pot to fome covet’d Place, has moft Power; after the firft wetting, they muft 
otherwile that Flower would be apt to burft, or be watered as often as the Heats will permit, and 
be fo much harraffed, tint it would be able to this muft never be omitted, unlefs when the Sea- 
produce no Flowers of any Value, The little Don- foil proves very wet; die Plant requires a warm 
ole Narcifius requires almoft the lame Culture, ex- Place, where die Sun naturally exerts it fclf in 
cept it muft be put three Inches into the Ground, the Wglieft Degree;. and if due Care be not taken 
and be planted in a Soil a litde mote moift. A 
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in this Refpe£t, you rUn the Hazard of fpoiling 
it : It mull be manag’d in this Manner un¬ 
til OSlober, that it may be able to produce good 
ftore of Suckers, and beautiful Flowers in its pro-' 
per Sealon. It has been already hinted, that the 
Mailer Root mud not be Airred the following 
Year; only the old Earth that covers it mud be 
remov’d, and fome thatis frelh put in the Room 
of it, leaving it to remain in that Condition 
without watering it, until the Month of May: In 
the third Year it is raifed up to difburdeii it of its 
Suckers. • j 

The two other fftipan Narrififus’s require a fan- 
dy Mould mix’d wuh fome Kitchin Garden Earth 
well lifted, wherein the Roots are let two or three 
Inches deep : Theft in like Manner require much 
Sun, and in other Matters the lame- Culture with 
die former: The Florid mud by no Means pre¬ 
tend to raife thefe Narciflu$’s..in open Ground, 
where it is impofiible jthey lhould thrive fo well, 
by Reafon the peculiar Care they require cannot 
then be taken of them. 

We had almod forgot one Narriflus more known 
by the Name of the Long-Neck'd or Doffed Nar- 
cUHis; the French Gardiners cal\ it Col de Cba- 
tnego. Comets Neck, by Realon of its long Stalk, 
which when charged with Flowers, reprelents the 
Neck of that Animal; it is in Latin called Nar- 
ciffus Ceroice longa. 

Experience has taught Gardiners, that this Nar- 
cilRis is a Plant thaves bed in-a fat Soil, with 
which the Bulbs need only be cover’d, throwing 
a little light Earth over it, to prevent Rottennels 
or fome other Inconvenience : It mud not be 
much expofed to the Sun, becaofe the Flower is 
then the mod beautiful, when it does not blow 
too loom 

They fet it iri the Month of OSlober a Foot 
deep in the Ground, the Bulbs- being four Fin¬ 
gers didant from one another, which gives them 
a greater Freedom to enlarge tbemfelves, and pro¬ 
duce a finer Flower. . 

This fort of Narddus mud be removed every 
three YearSj as well as the other, and die lame 
Method of Culture mud be ufed to it. Some 
others might be named, if there .were any Occafi- 
On to eiuaige upon this Article. 

' The Medicinal Vertues afcrib’d by M. Charnel to 
the Narddus is, that the Root of it being boiled, 
whether it be eaten or drank in a Decodion, will 
promote a Vomit: It is admirably good for Bums, 
if readily applied with Honey to the Place j it 
cures cut Nerves if apply’d to the affli£led Part : 
Some mix it with Honey and make a fovereign 
Plaider of them for Sprains and Diflocations, as 
•lfo for inveterate Pains in the Joints : Being 
mix’d with Vinegar and Nettle Seed, it takes away 
Freckles and Rednefi in the Face ; it purges 
away the Filth of Ulcers, breaks Impodumesy and 
being ufed with Honey and Flower of Tares, 
which grow among Corn, it removes all th< ill 
Humours that are lodged in the Body : Several 
other Vertues are afcribed to it, too long to be 
repeated. 

NAVEL, a part of the Center of the Abdo¬ 
men, to which the Navel-String in a Foetus is 
joyn’d, which is cut off after the Delivery ; when 
young Children are indiipofed in this Part, take 
the Herb Fleawort, and apply it in a Liniment with 
a little Vinegar to the Navel 

If you would hinder young Childrens Navels to 
grow out too much, take the Leaves of the Herb 
i hrongh-\Vax freth Gather’d, pound apd incorporate 


them with fome Wine and Wheat-flower*. of whi,ch : 

ro ^ e . 1 . 9 ata P 1?< ' ,n i a PPty « to the Navel. 

NAVEL-GALL j a firuife on the Back of a 
Horje or Pinch of a Saddle behind, which if left’ 
alone too long, is hard to be. car’d"; the Reafon 
of the Nanie is, becaufe th <5 Hurt is, nght againft 
the Navel: There are divers good Receipts for 
the Cure of it: Take Oyl of Bay, Oyl of Co- 
fdus, Fox-Greafe and Oyl of Savin, an Ounce of! 
■each, an Handful of great Garden-Worms, which 
•you muft fcdur. with Salt and White-wine ; and 
put all the Ingredients together into an Earthen 
;Pot very Well flopp’d, and boil it well; then add 

(thereto in Ounce of Sallet-Oyl, and boll it again 
’till it becomes a perf&a Ointment, 
which Arain into a Gallypot, warm it when ufed, 
.and wuh « drefs the Sorance with Lint or Hurds. 

", , the Plade is. only fwell’d and die Skin not 
'broken* then. daub the .griev’d part all &ifct with 
yoilr Ffend, -° r with a Rag wet in Brandy, and’ 
it will take k down; but if it be raw and fore, 
take a quarter of a Pint of Whale OyL and boil 
it inasmuch of the Powder of Verdigreafe, finelv 
ipowdred and fearc’d, as will lye upon, a Shilling, 
anomt the Part therewith : Or the lame 
Quantity of Verdigteafe, Train Oyl, and two or 
;three Spdonfids of rhe Ointment of Marfli-Mallowa 
{boiled a little together, is a certain Cure' for it: 

1 Now for die ordediw of this Evil?;-it ‘the! 
•Skin hangs ioofe about ft, fo\i a* to cut it off. ; 
[but if it Be art .old Navel-Gall, which feels hard, 1 
•then cut out the Bruife with an Indfion-Jtoife, and 
fear the Wound up again with a hot’boh, and 
heal it witH the Green Ointment , which fee under 
the Head Ointment (Green. ) 
.NEAT'S-TONGUE’; the Tongue of an Ox, 
■Neat being the Sax'on Word for an Ox, and re- 
aindamdngfl us to this Day: There are feveral 
Ways of .preparing them for the Tabie; arid fome 
3 ake them between two Fires in the following* 
Manner: When they have cut off the Roots, they* 
broil them a little on the Coals, to the End that 
the Skill may the mote ealily be peeled off, and, 
lard them with thick Slices of Bacon and taw Ga- 
mon, all well feafon'd : Let lbme Bards or thiiir 
* Slices of Bacon be laid in order on the Bottom of 
the Pot, with Beef-Stakes, beaten and the Tongues 
laid upon them, with Slices of Onions, and all 
Sorts, of fine Herbs and Spices, feafomng them al- 
fo with Pepper and Salt • then having covered the 
Tongues with other Beef-Stakes and Bacon Bards,' 
inthe&ne Manner as they were put underneath, 
fo as they may be well wrapt up on all Sides; fet 
the Pot between two Fires, that is, one on the 
Top,^ and the other Underneath : Let it continue 
therein for the Space of eight or ten Hours, until 
the Meara are well bak'd or flew’d* and in the 
mean Time prepare a good Cullis of Mulhrooras 
or fome other choice Ragoe with all Sorts of Gar¬ 
nitures, as MulhrooWs, ' Truffles, Veal-Sweet- 
Breads, 

When the Tongues are taken out, drain them, 
clear them thoroughly from the Fat, and drels them 
in a Dilh, turning the Ragoe upbn them : You 
may fqueeze the Juice of a Lemon into the Cul¬ 
lis, and if you would have the Difli garniihed, 
one of the Tongues muft be cut into Slices, or elle 
you may gamiih it with Scotch Collops : The 
fimeThmg may be done in dreflingCalves-Tongues, 
but if it. be requir'd to farce them without larding, 
you may make ule of rhe fame Ragoe, taking 
Care how ever that both of them be always fcrv’d 
'up hot to the Table. Dry'd 
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hr id Neat's-Tbngtte being commonly falted in 
the lame Manner as dry’d Hogs-Tbagues except 
folding, iee Hogs-Tongnes tor it. however, 
they maft be fteep’d in Water, the duck End or 
Root being cut off, and falted after they have been 
well wiped; they qiuft be left three or four Days 
in the Pickle or Brine, and when they are taken 
out, if you have any petty Salt-Meats to be pre- 
par’d, this Pickle may ferve for that Purpofe, whe¬ 
ther it be a wild Boar, Hog, or Fawn:: fo that 
thole Salt-Meats may be ferv'd up for Outworks 
or Side Diflies with good Peafe-Soop * As for the 
Neats-Tongues they muft be tyed at the lmali 
Bind or Tip, and hang’d up in the Chimney to be 
well finoak’d and dry’d; but let them be cover d 
with Paper for fear the Soot fhould fpoil them ; 
you may keep them as long as you pleafe, b*t it muft 
be in a Place where there is no Moifture. 

To boil your dryd Tongues, you muft put. them 
into hot Water, and leave diem there till you 
find them iupple and loft, 1 then fcrape and wain 
them in feveral Waters fo long, ’till the laft Wa¬ 
ter looks almoft clear: Take a Pot into which put 
diem with Water and fine Herbs, feafon d with 
Salt, Pepper and Cloves, boil them titt you find 
they are enough, then removing them from the 
Fire, wipe them and take off the Skin,- which ^you 
may ealily do while they are hot, and this will nejp 
to make them delicious; bdt if yofo would give 
*a greater Savour than ordinary, ftick them with 
Tenor a Dozen Cloves: It is to be obfervdthat Ir 
you would keep the Tongues, the Skin muft not be 
taken Off, feeing infuch a Cafe they will gtow hard 
and dry. ' 

Roaftei Neats-Tongues, are firft boiled m good 
Broth ; then the Skin is taken off, and whin 
they are larded, thiy roaft diem on a Spit, and eat 
them with Vinegar, Pepper, 8 c* and they make 
agreeable Fobd. * 

A Side-Difb of Neats-lbhgues is prepar'd thua; 
Jet die Tongues be boiled in fair Water with a lit¬ 
tle Salt sAd^ Bunch of «tie Herbs; then cut the 
End next the Root, peel off the Skin and ktd 
them with Sices of Bacon that are fomewhat Ions j 
after whicWtcdft theta, but not too much, and ks 
they" are feving up, you taay pour upon them 
a good Ragqe, according to the Seafon, ora rich 
-Cullis, Or Rainioladie SauCe : Galves-Tongucs may 
be done in the lame Manner, as weft as for the 

ordered the Tonies, for the peel- 
W of Wieit'Ston as before, and: ;hwing btded 
th^n acrofc with thin 81 ifo«fBfoon,let them be 
twfl bakH ^W EfMfe, ^bdtmen *twQ Fires ; 
a* thHifo I; <fteffing iri the?Dilh, flu foem along, 
fo'as fod Bac6n maf appearand make a Ragoe, 
tjr ic Ceffia’tobe pour’-d upon them; let than be 
-weB dfoFjl of fo 6 Fat and re«i’ 4 iahot 
- 'Neots-Tonruts tandry’d may be baked between 
•tojo- Frrri, tot which 'Bitd youhave cut off 

the Rbots, fcroit then* »little apori the Goals, that 
the Skirr mar the more ealily be peel'd Off, and 
ford them with thick SB|* of Bacon juid faw Ga- 
ihon, all well fcafon’d: Lot font don Shoes <of 
Bacon be feid in Order <Jh the^Botowaiff aPot, 
with Beef .«tdkes beaten-and the Tongnea npon 
them, with Slices ot Onions, and all forts of-fine 
Herbs, and'having cover'd; the Tongues rwith o- 
ther BeeF Stakes and Bictm Baris, jiaitfae feme 
Manner as they were pat 
may be wraj^ uy oh all Sides, fet the Pot be 
(wo Fires, hi*, one the Top and the other 


Underneath ; let it continue therein for the Space 
of eight or ten Hours, 'till, the Meats are well 
bakea or ftew’d ; and in the ngean Time prepare 
a good Cullis of Muftirooms or fome other clioice 
Ragoe with all lorts of Garnitures, t nz. Muib- 
rooms, Truffles, Veal-Sweet-Breads, 8 c. When the 
Tongues are taken out, let them be draiu’d, 
thoroughly freed from the Fat and drefsd, in a 
Dilh, turning the Ragoe upon them : You may 
fqueeze the Juice of a Lemon into the Cullis, and 
if you would have the Dilh gamiihed, one of the 
Tongues muft be cut into Slices; or elfe you may 
gamiih it with Fricandoes or Scotch Collops : The 
lame thing may be done in dreffing Calves-Tongues ; 
but if it be requir’d to force them without lard- 
ing, you may make ufe of the fame Ragoe, taking 
Care neverthelefs, that both the Neats-Tongues 
and Calves-Tongues be always ferv’d up hot. 

To have a Sidt-dijh of Neats-Tongues ; let thd ^ 
Tongues be boiled in fair Water, with a little 
Salt and a Bunch of fine Herbs ; then cut the End 
next the Root, ped off the Skin, and laid them 
with fomiwhat torig Slips of .Bacon ; Ithey muft 
afterwards be roafted, jbut not too'muchand as 
they are ferving up, you’ may pour upon them a 
good Ragoe, acceding lb the Sealon, or a* rick 
Cullis, or a' Ramolade Sauce : The lame Thing 
is to be done witji Galves^Toiigues, as well as for 
the following Side^difh* - . 

After having ordered your Tongues for the 
peeling off their Skirts as before, and having larded 
them acrofi with thick Slips of Bacon, kt theifc 
be W^li balked between two Fires : ^Asthey are 
drefling in ! the Difli, flit them all klong, fc that 
the Bacon taay appear, and make a Ragoe, or a 
Cullis to be pour'd updn them$ kt them be well 
cleared from the Fat, and ferved up hot. 

NEBULOSE ) a Term in Heraldri, when the 
Out-Line df any Bolrdiire* Ordinary, Qc) is of tfcfe 
following Form, that is, - refetabiing fomething d£ 
the Figure of Gfouife.' . - •* : 1 
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NECTARINiirfcV v^rj daMaw" 

Savour . and Taft«;;.of ^jemr> :wbereof tlja, fed 
Roman- is tb« ;Fair«fl, and.by rngff efteejn’djjte 
beft' ftod moff dfilicKtft" Fruit • fop; sGuffi ib^t 
England produces 5 ,fpmfc pr*:f§t d* Murry, fome 
rhe Tawoy, BWiilWfhei^ oSatiMn:' * /a^la^ge,^a 
the red Rbman.-:v ThP *ed Kwf.- (wet Neaa^pe 
is alfo .touch wihiedsiby' ew\j», .bcqaufe it. Jpaves 
the Stone l other*-(herej are; of Jthis Kind of 
erteejn, fuch w^thfr ,Oeat Green, Little Green, 
Chiftw^ Y^lowy W)iite,. Fa^r.White, Painted 
Rufiet, .Genua, <Jrgof, Perfian »nd Orbine Net- 
tarinej., - v : ; . I ^ • 

• The: French dafl $is Fi?uit Rome, in 0 ie Neigh- 
bourhodd ttf .% it wfemblp* a Peach, 

that, (fees nQt ^iy the. Stone i _?nd thus the 
Bntmto io to foe vieiet Peach u a Pa- 

vie t The iWwi. Pavie ? in. foe greateft fart <£ 
fociPjmindji$/ a General Tean, 
which fignifies.i# weh tha ' Pomes that do not 
&tott the’Stope^v*©^fo* Peachy.that do quit it; 
both foe -one an^ foe other ..are known by their 
Bignefs,, ^otoufo - Form, Taflej Pulp, Water, 
Stone; @<v The) .Tree .which produces them is 
call'd foe ; PeacihJyte, which Htad may be cone 
fiiked, about foe. Culture and other Th^ig* 
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proper to be known concerning Ne&arines. I of four and twenty Hours, and then fee if the 
NEES 1 NG; a Term relating to a Horfe.\ Nerve is united ; land it alfo again with warm 
whofe Head being flopp'd with Phlegm, Cola l Bands, as if it was fome other fiefh Wound, and 
and grots Humours, fo that he cannot neeze, j take off the Ligature a Day or two after, 
there is Nothing better to bring him to it, | The fame will alio cure the Extortions of the 
than to take a Branch of Pellitory of Spain , I Nerves, if apply’d moderately hot; it is likewife a 
and tying the fame to a Stick, put it up into I fovereign Remedy in making Water, if applied 
his Noflrils, and it will Operate upon him I hot to the Reins along the Vertebrw with a hot 
without Hurt or Violence. I Cloth, and that the Patient afterwards drinks ibme 

NERVES; long, round and white Bodies, for -1 white Wine, 
tned by an Aflemblage of feveral Pipes, which take I It 4 excellently good for the Sciatica, when 
their Rife from the Medulla Oblongata Vertebri , I applied hot to the Part. It cures the envenomed 
either within the Stull, or from its Continuation; I Bitings of mad Dogs, Adders or other Animals; 
' when it becomes the Medulla Spinalis. I but before this Balfam is apply’d, you muft make 

The ufe of the Nerves is to convey into all I the Wound bleed and wafh it with fome Wine, and 
Parts the Animal Spirits that are neceflary for their I ufe lint with the Balfam. 

Motion, Senfe and Nourilhment. I Sometimes a Contortion, Cramp or Shrinking 

To relieve the Nerves that are contrafied or I of the Nerves happens, the Cramp in general is 
hardned, and to mollify them, take a couple of I taken for an entire Convulfion; but they particu- 
Neats-Feet and two Handfuls of Sage j boil them I larly apply it to that Contradion which befals 
together to Perfe£tion, that is, ’till the Flefh is fe -1 certain Perfons, who have their Nofes and ibme- 
parated from the Bones ; then flrain the Stuff by | times half of their Faces drawn on one fide, and 
Way of Expreffion, beat the flrain'd Juice with I that which makes them more or lefs deformed, is 
half a Pound of frefh Jelly in an Earthen VefTel,| according as the Mufcles and Nerves fuller in,their 
and rob die Joints of the contracted or hardned I Principle: This Convulfion is to be treated in the 
Parts therewith hot, twice a Day. I fame Manner as the Palfey, and therefore Reme- 

Another Recipe for it is, to take a Chopine ofj dies mufl be ufed betimes, for fear it fhould de- 
Oyl of Olives, and the fame Quantity of Claret, I generate into a worfe Diftemper. 
and boil them ’till the Wine is quite confum’d,] * Tot prick'd Nerves, take two Handfuls of Vetch, 
and rub die afiefied Parts with the fame Morning I boil them in a Lye of Vine Twiggs, a litde Vine- 
i and. Evening, after which wrap them up in hot I gar, a litde Honey, and a fmall Quantity of Bar- 
Linnen-Goths. I ley and Bean-flower ; put the whole together into 

• A third is to take a Chopine of Ovl of Olives,! a Pot upon the Fire, and make an Ointment for 
and half a Chopine of Claret, boil them until! the fame to be applied to the Place, 
the Wine is wafted, then add thereto the Herb! When the fpraining of a Sinew is accompany’d 
A . la Heine or French Tobacco , and Mugwortf with lbme Wound, and that the Skin is off, take 
Leaves, of each a good Handful; boil the whole] the Whites of Eggs and Oyl of Roles beaten to- 
tOgetber for a long Time, flrain it through a white] gether, and bathe the flrain’d Part therewith, af- 
Linnen Cloth, and keep; this Balfam by you] ter which apply a Limien Cloth to it, which 
■for your. Ufe ; and when you .apply it, put it up-j you are to dip in this Liquor, 
on a Leaf of red Cabbage or fOme other, and let J When the Pain is allay’d, wafh it with thick 
it on hoc twice a Day, and continue to do it ’till] Wine warm’d, and put a Comprefi to it that 
the Cure*is^eSefled- ] has been dipt in the fame Wine. 

To ftrength|iv th$ ,.Nerv«s of thejLigs of a] . But if the Nerve is bruifed, and that the Skin 
Child that cannofc-gO, 'or tltae- way-loftg before he] if not cut; bathe it often wfth wans and Dia- 
was able to go; take a fufficient Quantity of the 1 phoretick Oyl,, as the Oyl pf Sage, Lavender 
Leaves of Wall-wort, Mafjotamand Sage, as much j Ro/emary, (§c. ‘ * 

•Of the one as the other, pound the whole tog ©-1 NET; a Term by which is to be underflood, 
thferj and draw off the Juice, which you'are to] certain Inventions or Inflrum^nts wherewith to 
Jput into a Glafs Bottle, weU flop’d up with Pafle; I catch Fifh, Beafls of Chafe, fgfr. andof which 
-wrap up the whole Bottle in the fame Pafle andl there.are feveral Sorts, that are. to Be met with, 
•lay i£ on thick enough; put this Botde in an O -1 either under:.their particular Naqter, or.i|hofe As> 
ven to be bak’d,’ and keep it thoreas ibng as you I tides wherein they are ufed., ,; 

•would do large Loavest Then take the- Botde out,] NETTLE; in Latin Urticq ; a Plant of which 
•faffer’k to grow -cold, take Off the Pafle that is I there are two Sorts, via. the 7 Male>aad the.Fe- 
-round about; break the Bottle-and take out the] male Nettle; the Male Nettle produces no Flowers, 
&WF that is within; and- fb you wUl have an Un-I bat pointed Cods; whejjcki oval and flattifh Seeds 
•guent “Of the faitie, ifrhicb you are to lay up in I are inclofed: The Female on the Contrary yields 
order to be ufed in the following Manner. .! Flowers, but bears, no Fruit; The Nettle has 
■ - '.Take dn equal Quantity of this TJngueixj and | branched Stems arm’d .with Prickles j iibq, Leaves 
of the Marrow of a Shin of- Beef $ nuat them to-| have cienell’d Ekfees, and are cover’d with fting- 
gether, and with die fame hoC'tttb the hind Parts] ing and burning Hairs, which oanfr a. very fiaart 
of the Legs and Thighs of the Child, and he will | Pain if you touch them; the Flowers which grow 
•Toon walk. Note^ -That this Rehaedy is alfo good] on the Tops of the.Stems are Chives; the dif- 
lor aduk Perfons, who have contracted <or hardned [ ferent Height of the Stems- of the Nettle, join'd 
Nerves,'that will make them jm lame. • | with fome Other Circomflanoe?, has given Qcca- 

1 To rejoyn or unitq the Nerves, take Crabs] Can to. diftinguilh this "Plant into three Sorts, 
Eyes reduced into a Powder, put the fame upon] u/z; the Great, the Small, and xhc Homan Net- 
a little Piece of Linnen-Cloth, and apply it to the] tie; and they, have all the fame Quality. 

Nerves, let the Place be bound up with a very] Nettles grow every whore, but especially in 
dry Bandage, for fear fome MOifture fhould pene*| Hedges,Gardens, againft Walls, jndinuncultivated 

trate it; let the ligature remain there for the Space | and fandy Places. 

] " *, Nettles 
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rerdifiill d from their Leaves and Flowers' in the lour, refemLing a little Bell- proceeding irom°x 
Ma«h °f July and drank Morning, N6on and Hulkor Cod iiitheFormof a’lliSGo^orcSp; 
Night, to the Quantity of three Ounces, is good this Hulk becomes round like a finall Annie • m 
lor the Cholick, Stone in the Bladder, inveterate loon as the Flower is cone it is fill’d wirh 


ir appiy a outwardly on a ionnen v^iotn, as wen oeiore they are lb: The Plant in hnr Cm 

",£:te Fi ft' S ’S t ’ “* *■£“*** 5?” its Jeaves, FlowSnaSd ^d 
« Nettle being apply d with a piece of Lumen Tune, for nine or ten Months in the Year • It 

cur ! s “ *** ***•"* S rcad ? “** h > ^ Ground and is renew’d by a 

• r, t r f Shoot^ and its Roots fend forth 

The Stinking or Dead Nettle!, tn Latin La- Strings and others that are thicker and Ihort eno^h 
mium or Galeopjis, has a Stem and Leaves like in Confideration of the Height of the Plant? 
so the Common Nettle, but they are not cover’d The Leaves and Root yield a gluey J uice in-* 
with -prickling Hairs ; they have a ftinking . Smell dining to yellow, of a rofinous lindl that is a- 
when you rub them with your Hands or pound greeable enough, and of a flam cut and hirf™. 
them : The flower is of a nurnle Cnlnnr. and Aem Tafle. 80(1 


them: The flower is of a purple Colour, and there I 
ate thofe who have a Milkwhite Spot upon their 
Leaves. 

This Plant grows in Highways, near Houfes 
•lid Yards, and flourifoes in jhike and July. 

• The Leaves, Stem, Juice, and Seed of this 
Nettle, diliolve all forts of hard Bumps, Can* 
cers, Impoihimes, Evil, Paroridis; you muft apply 
them warm twice a Day in the Form of a Cam* 
plafin, incorporating' the fimie with Vinegar, being 
apply-d wttll Salt, they are good for rotten corroding 
Ulaers and Cancets, 

- The Leaves' efpecially and the Root of the 
dead Nettle being pounded and apply’d'to die Nofe, 
flop the bleeding of it, ' as the others do and 
the Juice apply‘d to the . Forehead will have the 
feme Efle<S: If it he drank at a certaiii Time, 
k will help People to make Water. An Oiitt- 
ment prepar’d wirh the Leaves of Nettle, Salt and 
Qyl, will keep the Parts of the Body from all 
Cold and Shivering*, be they never fo great : 

They chafe the Back-bone, Sole* of the Feet and This Plant requires a. fit and well drefi'd Onil, 
Wrifls with it. j the Juke of the Nettle mud in a Coklfcountry it 2 & be weU dL 5 £ 
with a very fmall Quantity of Unguentum Popule- that is, with an Earth with which die Dung has been 
•m, and apply d to. the Wafts allay, the burning fo well mix’d and incorporated, that it! become 
Hot of ifever a wdl a, the Leaves pounded Mould, and no longer loofalike Dung : The 
and mix d with the Oyl of Violet or Poppy, and Mace ihould be fhady and raoift, large aSd fpaci- 
Wlyd ro theWrifls; the Vapour of the Decoc- ous ; for in a narrow Place itwillrot growth 
ton rf us,Seed, removes Obftruflions in the lkait and well branch'd; it delights in the Sm& 

-rt t>i u » un ’ w *^ a behind it, to guard k from the 

: NICOTIANA, or_KW ; a Plant that may Nortb .Wind, and to reverberate the Sun Beams 
be Cud ro be of the firft Rank among the Me- upon it; it muft be fecur’d well from WinSbJ 
diciiul Herbs, becaufe of the Angular Vertues con- Reafon of its Tallnefc and Weaknefs: It wifiij 
mmd therein. _ deed be out of Danger in Refbea to Winds. 

L1 Th » Plant in Shape, Port, and Nature, refem- when it has taken deep Root : k grows betS 
hies the great.Confound fo much, that fome have when ofren water'd and ?*/_.u-_ 


Houfes 



This Plant 


[uires x fit and well drefi’d Soil,, 
country it muft be well dung’d. 


1 therein. dred be out of Danger in Refpefl to Winds, 

Plant us Shape, Port, and Nature, refem* when it has taken deep Root : k grows bene? 
the great-Confound fo much, that feme have when often water’d, and delights in Water when 


r* r 7 7 r 3 r :-7 „ * or m a riacc maae rorit on 

Way- nor another, thick, bearded or hany, and Purpofe in the Garden, or elfe let it be cover’d 
mfcous; the Loves are large, long and green, in* with a double Mat, or a good Covering of 
dining to yelkw, bearded or harry, fofr, viicous, Hawm. . ' ' “ 

flandred, not crencU’d nor indented, larger at the To fow this Plant, make a Hok in the Earth 
Boaom, and nearer the Root tlian at the Top: with your Finger, as deep as your Finger is long. 
When it is young, it l»s i« Leaves lying as it put into it ten or a dozen of the SeedTtogether! 
were on the Ground; but when the Stem rifes then cover up the Hole ; for the SeedisfofinalL ’ 
and gtows up, u feuds forth abundance of Leaves^ that if you put in but three or four, the Ear* 
«om the 1 wer Part, lhoot out BraiKlies half a will choak them, and if the Weather is dry von 
Poot broad, which mount on high to four or five muft water foe Place a little, fifteen Days after* 
Foot, and fometimes from three to four and five it may alfo be fow’d in the feme Manner as I tr 
Cubits, as it isfown in warm, far, and well cul- rice and other Herbs, let foe Seed be thoroughly 
Uvaud Soil. Its Branches come out of Joinu, mix’d wish foe Ear* and well cover’d * fome mix 
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ffcry; pbre, cfemaricb final! Athc* with the Earth, 
barift * liteB'Qpaitifiyf; ic concittues'.long- before 
it fhbots: out^dndrivheri it does,, you mult fecure 
it frfciw Cokhaitd* Froft'; covering it in th€ Night, 
wh«y it is but young. and thus when the Plant 
ibqot^ you wifi Havfc it 1 always green and beauts 
M ; ;for ©fitch Seed will prodace its Stalk. The 
(raft Fihmbitts of the Root- entangling one with 
flfiofbe^ vouv rauft tviefi a’ bttge Knife tnake a 
Inge Circle in the lywrth round* this Clod or Turf, 
and raifing up the EsMlr pik it into a P&l, that 
the Earth ma|y be feparatedy and the fmall Stems 
Mai upon the Wait* ^ thus taking them oneafV 
ter vdnbther wkbdut bbeaking them, and wrapping: 

each 1 ih i thfe £nd- Mdther Earth, tranfplarit 
rfrtjwncar thh find Wall, ac three Foot Diftance 
from it, and fbur feoih one aitother; arid if 'the 
Earth, near the' Watt isr not goody make ‘it lb 
With* dangindy ihiijibccour the Asi tranfphcmed 
Sjcetnsy by OTOftwapstlhg sbeifc-. ; .. 

The Time of lowing it is about the. -^Be-< 
ginning of April, and even (boner if the Spring 
begins fooner.' T Indians and Spdhiafdf (bw 
ic m Auguji. . ■ ■ 

' As to the Vertues of this Plant* for as Much 
as it is hot arid dry, which ismaqifefted by its 
Mordacity,' and biting Nature, as appears by its 
jTafte; it is not to be doubted, |)Ut it is proper 
Jtfe cleanfe ind aiffipafe, to cure fh i Noli meTvb* 
K &re, all old Wounds, canceroils Ulcers, Htnrrs, 
rTetteis, Kch, Evil, Contulions, Impoftames, San- 
^* n SV Rednefs of the Face and leveral other Ao 
[cidentf; but for. thefe Effe&s, the beft and irioft 
fWlued Pkrt of the Plant are the Lea/es, and, for 
vjrant of them the Seed, chough xt has not the 
Ifime Yfcrtue as the Leaves. 

» But to be more particular as to the Effefls of 
; this Plant $ it allays cold and windy Pains in 
Itjie Held, Arms and Legs ; if a Leaf of it, whole 
i Shwpnefa has been quail’d aipoiVAFire, J* ap¬ 
ply \i to the Evil, it gives Eale in the Tooth-Ach, 
# itll&ttf ydb nuHthej Teeth wifha Linrieft Rag, 
that hid btordift itofthe Jcrioe of It* and put a Pill 
madd rf ^ Leivds into the Tooth t Wonada 
itithe Atm*, fjtesjmd other Pam of the Body, 
bfc they nevbt fo -old* iviil be i wholly heal’d, if 
you 'them fitft with WhtaMvine or Utine, 
then #toe them i^well with a IJUmenhOoth, and 
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venemoi's Wounds with Sublimate, and finding 3 
fufficiejit Quantity of this Planty thtey apply’d rue 

I Juice of its Leaves to them, which prefondyeafod;. 
the l J ain, and effeded the Cure. < ; 

The fame Remedy will fervefor the Biting of. 
a Mad Dog, provided it be uled in a Quarter of’ 
| an Hour j the Leaves or Juice of this Plant ap- 
fply’d, with the grots Subftance cures all Sprains ior 
t Bealls, and Warts and Spavin in Horfes pit re-, 
lieves much in die Sciatica, if you firft rub the, 
| Part with fome Oyl of Olive, and then apply, a 
Tobacco Leaf tnortify’d on die Fire to it ; this,, 
'.Remedy -alfo calias all Pains in what Part fo 
!Cver of the Body they are ; a Deco&ion of it*. 
{Leaves boil’d in Water, and with fome Sugar tur¬ 
ned into A S$rop, Julep' .or Apozeme, taken eve¬ 
ry Mornings to die Quandt, of two or three Oun-, 
Icesy . give Relief in Difficult, of Breathing, old 
Coughs, discharges erols and' vifcous Humours by, 
{Spitting,’, provided the Patient before hegies this 


and edrtdride ‘the dime daily to the End of the 
Otite) V Artti if ■ yoil Mieno green Leaves^ take diy 
oiids K&a pdlvedtie them, ana put this Powder into 
the Wbifttd, afllr yob hate waih’d and wip’d it as a- 
ftt^feld ? The Ifkftihu ufc k tboortlfoit a Weak atid 
uftdihthing ftotwach t They tub k firft with 
0,1 bf fiitd : then a^ply a Tobacco Leaf 

otTWo-thatlasbetti nlonify’don the Fire-: Tlit 
CkrtfiftM flidiatiri uftr it againft Poifon, With Which 
tils, khbint theit AiroWs-to IhoOt whth j thk Poii- 
ion penetrating into the Blood kills immediately ,* 
th«y ^io' nfil'ke'Wttt, they carry foihe 
Pdfiirt in a 191 (*s Fdot; htid ■ in another, ■: the 
Jut&ttf'die ^ttcW 'fleth of TobhCcO-, to obviate 

till' iDinget, Khasfthey ha^ Vlot thkt which « 
gi^enj'th^Laity a A% ewe abbtrf thfeii; and asfoon 
as'tt'fcy ai piy 'it to the Vvound, tlity are out bf 
DkW^er, tfe'fc <mvt fo grdrc't diis Remedy has 
bmt- t^' dfc Cahkibals in a Battle hi 

Where mahy were ‘wotii*- 

de^-W4*.* CdfNiP t'tlkir' 


tSpitting,’.provided die Patient before hegies this 
Oeeo^non Jos been thoroughly purg’d b, Jbme, 
tHirgative Phyfick : The Jvdoe and groCs Subftance, 
bf the laid Leaves pounded in a Mortar, removes 
the Obfiruffions of thd Spleen, and mollifies the 
Hardnefs thereof, if apply’d. to the Region of the 
Spleen in the Morning; for want of which Loves, 
the: Powder.rha, be apply’d, mix’d with foqieOint*, 
ment proper for diofe EaliU 
, The lame Remedy will forve for Pains in the- 
Stomachy Bely, Cholkk and Windinels, if apply'd 
nop and often uled ’till the Pains are gone, 
j They efteem it to be an admirable Remedy fotj 
the Gout, to cheW Tobacdo Leaves,eysry Morn¬ 
ing foiling, becaufe they draw a gwat Quantity off, 
rhl^m imo the Mouth, which will hinder it tot. 
fell upon dm’Joints, on which the Gout feizes f 
if you put the Leaves between hot Alhesfot lomet. 
Time, and afterwards dike and apply; them with-’ 
out Caking off the Alhes, to the Belly of a Perfbi*i 
who has eat and drunk too much, it will bring ip 
pown; the Juice ot Tobacco Leaves, pounded, claw 
fify’d and mut’d with melted Sugar in the Nature ota 
pyfopi and taken in a Morning, kills and bring# 
{away the Wotms ; but you mgft alio apply, to itlkv 
Navel of the Patient, tne Leaves only broiled anth 
{pounded in a Mortar upon a Piece jot Linoei 
Cloth, and let him afterwards take a Glyfter mads 
of MUk and Sugar : All Pains in the Joints pro* 
ceeding from add Caules,. all Swellings,; Humours/ 
jlmpoftumes, cauled by Cold and Windinefs ; SweH 
lings and Kibes on QaTdrens H^k with; excreani 
Itching are cur’d by applying Tobacco' Leaves to! 
thein; its Juice apply'd to a Carbuncle, how pdU-j 
i nitial and venomous loever it may be, readily cures; 
jit; it has the fome Effeft <m old Ulcers, though 
penetrating to the very Bone, and ir muftbe.catvj 
rinued as long as there is Occafion; -foe it makes.' 
the Flelh grow and eats sway the Rotteimefo of 
the Ufcct, which has been experienced in two Ul¬ 
cers on the Nofe, ■ proceeding from a venereal 
Cable, from which rids Juice brought away a great- 
many Worms. Frelh Wounds' provided they ace. 


' provided they ace. 


hot very deep, tire cured in a Day by applying: 
this Juice to them, and foe graft Subftance of the. 
Leaves thereupon ; and if they are ^deep, they , 
hiuil-be walhed with fome Wine, and then ap- • 
ply the Jiiice and graft Subftance, with a. Linjien 
Cloth dipt in the Juice; to make a fhott Care of; 
it,' it wiH be proper to wslh the Wound within 1 
and without with the fome Juice. Dry’d Tobacco 
kas foe fome Vertues againft foe Piftempers and 
Accidents above mentioifd. 
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To dry Tobacco you muft take die feireft Mid¬ 
dle fix’d Lena, tye them together with a Thread, 
then dry them ip the Shade, that is, hung to a 
Shell in a Room, end not in the Sun, nor by the 
Wind or a Fite, keep than whole that they may 
be ufed fb, or reduce them into Powder; a** to 
fpeak mote particularly of the Diftempers for which 
die dty’d Leaves of Tobacco are very good, if 
you bufn them upon a chafing Diih, and through 
a Funnel receive in the Smoak at the Mouth, and 
cover the Head well, you will difeharge fe great 
a Quantity of vifcous and phkgmadck Water, 
dim will b much attenuate' the Body, as if you 
bad Eifted a long Time; hence it may be con- 
iefiur’d, that a Dropfy, which is not confirm’d may 
be'cur’d by this Fume taken in at the; Mouth : 
It is very good-for Afthma’s, Difeafe of the Lungs, 
old Coughs- and Rheums, and will aiake the Pa¬ 
tient void a great deal qjf thick and vifcous Phlegm. 
The Suffocation of the Womb is cur’d by this 
Fume taken in at die ppvy Paits; and fop the 
Head-Ach 'proceeding Eons cold and windy Can* 
fes j if you cannot coiUe at green Leaves make ufe 
of the dry’d ones ;i dip them firft in fforoeWine, 
then dry them with 'hot- Goals, and moiften them 
withi Orange-Flower*Water, .and apply them to 
the Head or any other Fart that is afiefied and 
gain'd j you may do die Erne' Thing 1 with the 
Powder of the dry’d Leaves, with which you are 
to mix Things proper for that Diftemper j thofe 
Krho are fubjeS to Fainting Fits, prefeddy reco¬ 
ver theit Strength, if they receive at their Mouth 
tor Noftrils the Perfume of the laid Leaves burnt, 
and therefore the Weft Mian Women preferve 
•Ms Herb' very carefully,' becaufe they ate fubjeQ 
tb Faindngs; and which is more, the inhabitants 
of Florida for feme Time, live upon the Smoak 
of it; though a certain modem Geographer bolds 
die Contrary, and triumphs in his Falftbods j 
they take it in at 1 their Mouth through certain 
fitaall Homs, whole- Figure you have before with 
the Plata';- we are afford h it Matter of Faft, 
by fuch rSrfons as are return’d from Florida, ana 
by Sailors who come daily' from America, that the 
Feopte odrty abOut their Necks, fitaall Tunnels or 
Corriets made of the Leaves of Palm, - Cane, or 
BuQftdhes; to the End of which they tye and 
fcftei ftreral of the dry’d Leaves of this ‘Plant 
fwifled and bruifed; to which End of-the Comet 
they fd fire, and receive and feck in With their 
trioudis opeh as muchof die Smoak as they can; 
by which they afford them, that they fek their 
Hunger and Thirft appesfedptheir Strength reftor’d, 
theirSpirits* reviv’d and theft Brains aife&cd with 
fc Sort of pleafaftt Drflrikenhfefst by dricharging at 
iheir Mouths avail Quantity ofpWegmaticW4«»oil« 
But becauft foe Smoak of this Plant doesa little in¬ 
toxicate Perforts-; feme 'havt taken the Herb-to 
be of a very cold Nature; ind confequehdy, of 
the yellow Jufquiam Kim, which it tefembles 
much as well in its Stem, Leaves and-Cods, as 
in the Seed as already obferved; but there is Caufei 
to believe that the Smoak of this Plant doe* not 
intoxicate fo foon, md that this Drunkennefe does 
hot proceed ftom exetffive Cold, as that of the 
Jnfq uiam ; but from a-certatnarOmacick VapOur, 
which fills .the Ventricles of die Brains: Theft 
Venues have been try’d upon ftvend Diftempers 
with which the Patients did very welL 
1 Befides the ufe of its Leaves as well green and 
dry, 'and of its' Powder, they diftil a Water from 
it iq a Qafe limbec, which isalfe as well as.the I 
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anOyl fiom it, per Deft enfant, 
of Chymifts, in a Glals R^- 


dxftdl d Juice, very good for Wounds and Swel¬ 
lings, Kibes, the felling off of the Nails, if yoj, 

pour foibe of it upon the Part affeflil and cover 

therein 1 * ^ lnnen Rag that **en Beeped 

They alfe dilHll an Oyl fiom it, per Deftenfam 
to ufe the Term of Chymifls, uf a G& 
tort; they do in like Manner prepare a Chymical 
Salt of up both the one and the other are much 
better, and have more Vertue to cure the Difeafe* 

S-m d ’u; than,he t UT ‘ , > J*** Powder* 
and dilhlld Waters; for as much as the Quin- 

tences extmfled fiom Simples, are the febtil SpiA 
ms wherein confift foe pure Vertue and real 
, rower of the Subfiance fiom which thev ari 
; drawn. 1 “T 

„ They prepare Ointments of this Plant ieveral 
Ways; and tho'the fimpfe Juice taken and apply*d v as 
already notedy be more efficacious, yet it may nor be 
improper to take Notice of two Sbits of Ointment* 
made^of it, which feem to be the beft r' take a 
Pound of the faireft, largeft, greeneft and moft re* 
unous Leaves you can get, cfean them very care¬ 
fully with a Linnen Cloth, of all the Duft, Earth 
and other Filch: that may be Upon them, with* 
out wetting them at all, pound them in a wood¬ 
en or Marble Mortar, with a Wooden Peflil • 
then rtek half a Pound of Hogflard prepar’d, that 

weed fid* all.its little Skins -and Membrane* 
m a Brafs Veffd, add to this Lard the grofeSub* 
•fence and Juice Of Tobacco as afbrefaid; boil 

whole: together in the Brafc Vefliel over a final! 
Coal Fire, upon h Trevet, or by Way of Bath- 
Marie; that is, ih a- Caldron fol of-boding-Wa- 
*«» wl you fee all the' watery Part of the Jtjic* 
quit^ evaporated, 1 and that the reft has acquire the 
OMuftence of an Ointment. 1 

The fedond 'Ointment is this ; melt and boij 
together, Pitch, new Wax and Turpentine, ovef 
* Coal Fire, in a Brafs Pan; let there be three 
Ounces of each; and when the whole is melted 
and beginsco (tit, take a Pound ef the graft Safe, 
ftance and Juice of the Leaves, deanled, choferr 

and pounded in foe fame Manser as before direo-' 
ted; let them boil with the Wax* Rofin, and Tiuu 
pentihej tor th* ; Space of five or fix Hours, mOiri 

or left, over a fmall and . gentle Coal Fite, upon 
a Trevet or in a Double Veffel, that 'is, in a 
Caldrbh foil of boiling Water, ' keep continually 
Birring the - feme; : ’tid foe watery Part of the Juicre 
evaporates, hnd that what temnns, attains to the 
Confiftehce of an Ointment : When this is done 1 
let it^ be flrain’d thrbugh a thick Lihnen doth 
or-Ganvas, put-it fhte'foe Pan again with 1 half a 
Pound Of Venice Turpentine, without making it 
bod, and ftir it 'well J; -then let -it grow cold, and 
put ibup in ! Pots for your Ufe. Sotae there arej 
who' in foe Management of thefc two Ointments, 
do 'not mix foe grbft -SubBance of the pour.-dea 
Herb therewith; buf ffrain it forouoh a thidc Cloth 
and keep: only foe' juice, which in foe Judgment 
of others is pot right. - 

As to the V mots and Properties Of thefe two 
Ointments; 'the firft is better for plain WoundsL 
cancerous; Ulcer% Tetters; Itch and ta red Facto; for 
as much as it has a greater Power <to diarife and 
diffipate, which is the pcindpal Vertue of Tobacco * 
tbe famc- behK; neither hindrednor reftrain’d by 
a Mixture fif ofoer Ii^rCdkhts ; but the Other 
Ointment is better-to make foe Flelh grow to 
heal up aU Sor» of - Wounds, to diflolve imp oftumes 
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and Swdting% to alftjs Pains, and foe other good 
ESefis. 

NI^FLUL. <*the Fenoel-flower, of which 
there 4r^coB»n*Q)lly .#e« Sorts cultivated* viz. tlie 
'tingle Sort with large Leaves, and great blue 
Flowers * th* lm*IV Iff aw’d Nigelia of a white 
Colour, and the Nigelia o %Cwdin: The Nir 

? L ella is generally defcftbed to be a Pkut which 
rota its Root, fiiapt* fostb Stalks (about two 
Foot high, Sender, undented and furnilht’d wish 
Leaves of a middling. Bigjefv »nd very much 
notch’d: flowers appear atthe fop of thefe Stalks, 
each Flqwes being sompofed of. many Leaves, 
and foiftion’d like Roles; They are. white* and 
have in the middle divers, hairy Threads,, fart 
rounded with a Crown of feveral little .Parts, 
lhap’d like a Horn, which after the Flpwotiiare 
fallen* beoome a JHajabranous . of Fruftv cout 
tainiiig Seeds, of \x hMtiih 9f je&*vjl}» Colour in 
t)ivers Reoeptaples, , : \ 

The Seed of thin Ffowmi 'ft &W. during the 
Month? pf Spftuvbtr and Ofipktri either 'in old 
Bed? or in the open Ground, rto b® Wnfalantt 
ed in March qr Af*‘U aecyrding a» it, is found 
Wady : ft loves a " fat liftrfo, : %pd< foewfom. ft 
luch au ope ready made cannot be nat with, 
a compound, muff be made on,' pwpofc, which 
ihalJ be-mneeableto it? NatW^.Phd ft to few 
it in i Thofe Pianos that; delight in faMantfal 
Soils muft be often water'd# nfaedaBy. where 
they happen to he trayffplan^ck mt?. dry , w»d 
Jandy Soils: The Manner pfi towing and, tranti 
planting Nimlla, is like th§t fppken ofj inj the 
qf LatktrtietU The S-jmder is referred 

7 M(^TINGAL3E* A fiwi ?SU,‘ to -Vm* 

much refembling a Lark ; if has a brown Back 
end as afo-colpured towards theifcdyi; The Night¬ 
ingale ha? the Superiority above ^dl other Birds in 
a^Aiftnppr, accotdingr tQ foeCpnfent; ,«>d. Judge 

men* of pll Petfomy for hes Sfogjng with famwfo 
the fweeteft and mi flViladiout ot ball 
qtftw*, : ‘, ... . 1 . : • 

V with us, in JSiglafid about 

fop .^sginiijiw, of Afrit* W)e,a» y« kupwing 
whe^e their Habitation is,, during the Seaton ot 
Whiter i,*p4 they ufaaily make tfteir Nells about 
$ Fpot and an Half or two Foot above, Ground, 
' either ip. thick Qpipk-fat Hedglft,; ot in [beds pf 
Nettles,, where .old Qwick-Jet Hedges have hew 
gupwn together, And Nettles grown through j sud 
spake them of filch M a fiegajs as the Place aft 
Fords* hut, others affom-fafly have found their 
Nefts ppoa the Grnuud, at the Bottom ot Hed- 
ees, aodfamongil/vmfta. Grounds, ; m*4 -fame upon 
Banks, that have,been railed and then overgrown 
with thick Graft,' As for the Number of their 

g i,.it i» uncertain* fame having three or foot, 
fame five, according to the Strength of their 
ts ;: and thofe that make their Nefts ip the 
Quppier^' according to A'i/Sofft, have fametime* 
(even or eight: But they hay* yoyqg Ones cooa- 
WP*ift.tn :th* Begmrtirig ef Afey. 

■ No 1 * Toe the Nightingale that: is beft to be 
fcept^ft ftould ibe ,.ofi tn® whfft Buds in the 
faring, theyibecOBung more perfe^ifl their Songs, 
apd .likewife hardier, for dd, Oiie . haa more 
Time to ting over, or continue faiig^ in dinging, 

S thofe that are bred later, .and you may have 
®. Hopes pf ihp Afeirance e£ theic. living : 
, yout^ Ones mud not be taken out of their 
fcJelft ’till tliey are indjfteteatly well Feather’d, 
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not coo iitac nor too much* ; fo* i£ tbcf 

will be.falkn, and in. the. other .Gafc. they as4 
apt to dye, and at the bdl* feqt aaei.mycJs lon^/ 
gu Wthonging w* • >i ■ , 

As &r, their Meat, it mm.be joada of Leu? 
Beef*y Sheep‘s«Heart* or BiiiockVHean^ the tat 
Skin whveof that cavers the Heart, piuft bd> 
; pull’d and the Sinews taken out an cleats as 

^may he : Thea fcak a Quantity of nAit^ Breach 
in Water, xbon it final!, as. it. were for minc’d 


a Guy Fea, and give eveqt one thr^e. or 
faeh Goblets' in. aa. Heur’sTame,.aakungaw 
Hull endum ta abide in their Nefts^ 

Wkeadwy begia to paw flrong and reade M 


chps for tfatm to fit upon* and lint them with, 
fame gteen .Bays, foe tim an at fifejedb 

to the Damp*, and put fame fine Mofa oe Hayd 
ai the Bottom of the Cage, for them to fit oa 
whea they pleafe ; always obfendog. to keep then* 
aactaa a»/may. be, far if they are brought up 
aaflily, they,', as well aa aft other Buds till alt 
ways bec .fo i: Somefafet no Day, Light to comm 
to them but an one Side, Others that are mot* 
curious, line their Cages orv three Sides with fern* 
gueea Stu£, ;s 

.For .the Bifenfdt focident to thk delightful 
Bird* Nightingales grow^ ettmordinaty fat, bom 
aboard fo ,Fields, and alfa- ioHoufes Hd^re thay 
are cagpd up, you muft look upon ft to he very 
dangeawc, when it begiwt to abate, if they <W 
not Bngr). and therefore, they- muft. be kept vem 
warm ifpoa the, Falling of their Fat, and alto 
haye fame Ssftron given, them in tham Meat on 
WaOMi bet .whcn they ;ar« pftreoved so grow Fa|^ 
thev muft, be purg'd wipe, <* thrice a Wed?,, 
with fame: Worow that, ,a«* taken eut of a Pi, 
geon Houfe, for.the iptofl of four oc fore Wctjm 
together, and giw them,jtwo nrr thmo fpeckiei 
Spider* a Day* «s, long as they laft, which .Spjft 
decs are found in, lAtigutf about Vines, and Cm* 
OWts.j If they gTOiy mtiantholly, put fim thoNf 
Water , qr Drinkfog pot fame. whta<&p* Cam 
dy,, With a Shoe or two ob Li<^otitiv apd if 
they,.ftili' rompftin, put into their Patti* or eight 
Chives : of Saffron or theceaixnit^ rp^grrmg 
withal, to give them Sheeps Hfart a^d: 
alfa three oy four MmftWorms a. PfR[. ^jpd & 
fow Ama and theft w* 
laid %g veiy hard, chop it (mis im* if 
sjmqngti fhe.Ants andfoeifFggr. . ^ ... ,. xi 

L As Nightuigaks, ,'w.hftbo hav® ;b<9Pnb. ,kqpt. off 
qr three. Vear«;fti ® Cagfc are-wyt, fobjea tps 
the Gow,.you ere h» take 

out, <md; to anoint. theft v ;Fe«o , with, ftlifa.i jpudflf 
or. Capons Grqere* jtfcff ;or • tour togf&cq 

and it ft # .certain Cu* for them 2 : - , 

But the principal Thing that c aufas ,meft of 
their Eftfeafes, bang a want of keeping then? 
Clean and Neat, whereby their Feet become dos’d, 
and their- Claws rot; .which brings foe Gout 
and £mmp upon tlftpi* befare twif* ^ Week 
to let. them ftive Gravel; ai foe Bottom of tbf 
Cage, -and ft muft l?e. :very dry*-: whe^ .ft;^ 
put fty foe. ft. : w*li not fopn- hie- fastis tf 
Clog, • •. < , . , ; . ; : ,/ 

Another Thing thefe'.Birds!-are fabjfft to . ft 
Apofthenjfls anil Brealfo^s out .abqye, theft Lym 
knd Nebs j for which! you ;ar«. lifanyifa to ufe 
Buttor ,and.'Cap{)iMj Gneiffe i but • ®° r?ife NftJiOnt 
gles,.wb«» tbsy m xetj'.km^M,.^ re , 

abmitc 
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abfolute Neceflity. for it, give them new Eggs 
whopt very fmall amqngft their Sheeps Heart aixi 
Paste, or bard Eggs, and when they aft reco¬ 
ver’d, being them agfiin to ordinary Diet, that 
you may continue to maintain them in their for* 
(per Plight ; but as Toon as you perceive them 
gtowine Fat^ give them no more Eggs, 

Betides the Diftempeis before mention’d, there 
is anOth.tr Difeaft incident t® thefe Birds, which 
fc called the Streigbtnefy or Strangling in 
the £reaf x and it .proceeds very often for want 
Of Care in preparing their Food, by mixing for 
Meat therewith, and it m*! h* perceiv’d by the 
beating fain they w^e not accuftom’d to, which 
Andes in this Part, and % the Birds often gap¬ 
ing and ppepitqg his. Bui : It alfo happens by 
Rddbn of tome . Sinew, or Thread of the Sheeps 
Heart, for wilt of Shreadmg with a (harp Kyrift, 
that hings ui his Throat, or that many Times 
chip s .about his Tqqgue,. which makes him for- 
ftfte hi* wmt, and grow poor in a very Am 
Time, efpedaQy in the Spring, and when be is 
in tbe' Song-Note, as loon as you foe’ the Symp¬ 
toms, rage rum geptif out of bis Cage, open hi* j 
Bil vtoft a Quiff or Pin, and uoloofep any String 
or loofe’ Piece of Flelh, out may hang about bis 
Tongue, or Throat, and whet) you .nave taken 
hf away, give Jiim fomet white Sugar Candy in 
Us Water, or eJfo diflbWe it and moifteo his 
ivifh’it, which will prove a prelent Remedy. 

- There terrains no more to be added concern¬ 
ing this 1 Melodious Bird, than a Word or two 
concerning the Length of his Lite : Some live 
fctit one, fome foree, feme, five, and others un¬ 
to eight, and until twelve Yesr& and foej Sing 
•Whterbettef and 1 better for the mil fight, Yean,’ 
Ui( thth they decline by Degrees, but they mull 
hftre good- Keepers that do prolong their Lives 
three or four Years, ,ana where them is Qfle. kept 
In- a ; Ch« until that Age, a Hundred dim J 
Yet the Care of fojpe have been fifoh; that it 
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King for America, calls Jalap, a Word taken 
from the A me A cans ; M. Cbornel reckons up &- 
veral Sort* of it: The firft is called by Diofco 
rides,. Solatium Hortenfe and Sativum ; Thro* 
fhrafius reckons it amongtl the Podherbc ; It 
grows of it folf in Gardens and Fields, and bears 
black Berries; tbe fecond is Solatium Somnifentm r 
becaufo it promotes Sleep ; the third Solanmb 
Furiofum or Maniacum, becaufo it makes thofe 
Mad that take it: He allb names leveral others, 
as Solatium Sigeofum , whole Stalk and Leaves 
are like thofe or the Smilan , another VvA lupitta 
or Aconitum; a third Solatium Pomtferutn, becaufo 
it beats Apples, called by Botanifts Poma mirabi - 
lea Aurea, am a fourtli nam’d Stramenicum. . 

This Plant in our Climate has a Stem about 


for Birds, • . 

NIGHT-MARE, < Diftemper incident to 
Mankind, foe which fee Incubus. \ 

NIGHT-MARE, A Diflemper in Horjes as 
Well ay Men, in whom it is call’d Incubus, 
Which *n?y he confolted; the fame is mehocho* 
If Blood that opprefles the Heart, making the 
Horfe fwcat. more in the Night than in the Day, 
which takes from him his Reft. Its known by 
taking Notice of hira in the Morning, whether 
he fweafs in the Flanks, Neck and fotfl Bibs, 
which are fore Indications bf it. 

To .Cure, this Diftemper, take .a handful of 
Sait, hlJf a *Pujt of Ballet Oil, four Ounces, of 
Brown’ &priCaudy^ and mix them all very well 
together, - warm them'ori foeFfte, and give the 
fome Blood; warm two Mornings together. Q- 
foers give v foe Horfe a purging PiD, made of 
three Spoonfuls of Tar, as much fiveet Butter, 

r*. ■ zh ft_J * t- ? 


me put two or three Cloves of Garlftk, and lb 
tivb ir, bbfierving to warm him before and after, 
3 rd for him iti like Manner be falling,. tw9 Or 
three Hours before and after*. , 

NIQHT,SHADE;.a Plape winch "foe Learn¬ 
ed Fbfoer. piuroier, Botonift to tfts ftp French 


n in the Form of a Tunnel, like an em- 
Pavilion : k is colour’d as red as Scarlet, 
fometirncs variegated with veOpw and white, my 
delightful to the Eye. This Flower is fomilhed 
with Cups, the firft ferving for a Cover, and the 
other for a Support, the laft of theft in Time 
turns to a Fruit: which.is (bracthing round, fitt¬ 
ed with Seed of tbe lame Form. 

Its great pitty this Plant Ihould not blow in 
the Day Time, efoecially when tbe Sun Hunts 
out, if it did, its not to be doubted but it might 
pals for one of foenobleft Ornaments in a Gar- 
den; if Regard be had to. foe Beauty of its 
Flowers, ana the Numeroufoeft of them. 

They are fwom in March*, vfefy tbin upon 
Beds, the fame .being a Plant, that naturally di- 
ht« it felf out very much on every Side ;. As 
fooa as it is fit to be aranfplanted, it is fet. in 
Bordets flock'd with Flowers of the large# Size, 
4nd that it may thrive the better, they always 
plant it as much in the Shade as can be : Them 
o> one Thing peculiarly Advantpgeous ip this 
Flower, that it blows bell in foch Plaoea, wh«(e 
others would do but farrily ; hence it is they 
plant it in Pots, and place it in little dark Courts, 
among fome other Vets of Belvederes and Gilli- 
fiowers, and when thev are all placed as. in an 
Amphithcamt, they yield a very agreeable enter¬ 
tainment to tbe Spectators: When it i* planted 
in Pots, they mi)#.be fill’d with good well lifted 
Garden Earth, covering tbe Surface an Inch thick 
with Mould ; you mufi often water it, and the 
Earth mull be hough’d up about it once or 
-twice As to thr Remaining Part of the Gd- 
tore of this Pkrnt, tbe Reader will find it .under 
the Article Fert»aU~IMfm Apple. M Cbamd 
lavs, that foe Juice of foe Leaves or Fruit of 
Night-Shade, mut’d with fome Qyl of Rofes. and 
a uttle Vinegar, u admirably good for a burn¬ 
ing Pain in the Head, as abb for Madnefo, anl 
foe Inflammation of the Brain, if apply’d upon 
Lufoen to foe Forehead ; the Juice of ft dropc 
foto the Ears, forthwith removes the Pain ft) 
them- Night-Shade is of. .a reftefbing Nature 
canfes Sleep, and is proper for $c. Anipouy'o Fire, 
Inflammation of foe Breaft, Head-Ach and Burk¬ 
ing Fepvem. 

. NIGHT-SHADE Tree ; See Amomum. 

.NITRE ; a -mineral Salt produced in moifi 
Places as in Cellars, Dove-Honlee, StaNes andk ok) 
Ruins; ft is believed that the Air is foil of nitrous 

1 Parts, which ftick to Bodies that, are difpofod to t*- 
cerne aod keep foras j ha Vertue is wooduhdlbr 
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the multiplying of Corn, as obferved under that This Prince, lays Atbeneeus abolilh'd die Impoft» 
Head. . **1 then the Salt was immediately found in as 

Sal Nitre and Salt Petre are die fame Thing, great Plenty as before ; and this u the Realbn 
and if there is any Difference, it is that the Ni- lays Pliny, that they call’d Penfions and Safari s 
tre is common Salt Petre. granted to Military Officers Solarium. Thefe are 

M. L Emery has given us one the belt Defi- his Words : Ergo Herctile vita bumanior r me tale 
.rations of Nitre, who fays, It is a Salt impreg- neque degere, adeoque rieceffariuin etemevtwnsR 
■ noted with a Quantity of the Spirits of the Atr ut tranfierit inteileBus ad volubtates ant ‘ 
which make it Volatile. This Salt is drawn from quoque , nam ita Sales appelluntur brnnilnu* 

Stones, Earth, Rubbilh and Materials of old de- Lepos, & fumma bilaritas laborumqne reouies 
molilh’d Buildings, as may be feeri in the Arfe- alio magis vocabulo con ft at : Holoribus at* 
nal at Paris, where they make the belt Salt Petre Militieeque interponitur, falarijs indediBis **** 
in Europe, or in the Arfenal at Lyons. m It is very well known that there she Plants wh.Vt. 

Nitre is of great ufe in Cbimtftry and Pbyjtck, thrive much better in Salt Waters than cUcmrhZ? 
and in the Vegetation of Plants 5 they make of it and that the Salt contributes not onlv to tif** 
mineral Chryftal, Sal Polycreft, Aqua fortis, Spi- Multiplication, but to yield a better Tafte. jo 
rit of Nitre, which is the beft of all the Aqua culiarisMeduina Rapbano , Bet* Rut* r« V* 
fortiss; for the Dillolution of Mettals, We will in Solis aquis, que & alioqui fbcrimum *S^L 
therefore leave Nitre in the Hands of Chymiils Us conferunt. ■ ' 

and Phyfidans, and let them determin die Ufes, Wherefore we are not to look uoon it 
thereof that Way, and conlider it here only on very extraordinary Thing, that Shrubs. P«v* 
the Account of the Quality it has powerfully Trees, and vaft Forefts, fhould grow in the 
to contribute to the Propagation of Plants and of the Red-Sea, the Indian Ocean and MeJit~ 

' . . .. , r ™ ean • Nafcuntur & in Mari Frutices, arborefaZ 

It fhall only be obferved m this Place, that mtnores, Rubntm enm, Q totius CnilT? 
Physicians, who haw given an Analysis of Nitre, Oceanus refertus eft filvit. '-menus 

have found therein a Salt quite like that of Sea Salt, A* for Spirit x>t Nitre when the * 

or Sal Gem ; it alfo comes to pals when Salt Petre put into a Crucible aid pre f ife d with the r ** 
has been boiled too long in Water, that the Spi- it will not be long before it diffolves • when 
tits difberfe themfelves, and nothing remains but found that the Spirit of Nitre is made the* rat* 
a Salt like to our Common Salt, which has given diy'd Salt Petre and thrice as much bole 
Caufe to believe, that Nitre or Salt Petre is No- ded Brick, and pit the luted Retort upon a^FYrr' 
thing but Common Salt fill’d with mote Spirits nace of dofe Reverberation : The Bole hirwferl 
than ordinary: Thus we may fee elfewhere, that die Nitte to melt: its Parts in naffinv f£™wu 
Sea Salt help* to multiply Com a* well as Salt the Bole divide themfelves bybifStoripS 
Petre, and that in the main there is but little their Principles: Vapours anfe in 6 the » m 
Diflfetertce between them for dut Purpofe : Thus which felling back into the Recipient, vielchfr^ , 
• all the pompous Eulogie, made from Tune to quor which is Nothing elfe but the arid civ iv 
Tta. K celebrate ie’Excdknc, of S*, «j»|. taed in lbme Phh™ 8 : Thi," Xt 
ly agree to Nitre. _ ■ call the Spirit of Nitre or Aqua fortis. ^ 

Before Plato in ancient Tunes, Books were com- This Liquor containing die Acids of the Nit™, 
Parpofetoextolthemeiit of Sak and isvery proper to penetrate into the Pores rfM 
that Philofopher fpeaks of fuch a Sort of Work Bodies, and to carry off their Internal Parr* 
in hU-Ronk. rail’d CowirAumi as for himfelf he hannem eWJ,ll- L Ti-r-o 8 ”, raitS i 


iiwu 1UUV uv/ wjw. in uevu, HXC UCIIC 10112 COCUCS mOPC ,1 

-the firfi Love of God; Sal Deo amiem Corpus: one of their Ends than the other' tbev^a f* 

• It is in his Timeus that he fpeaks after this many finall Wedges. which are* 10 

Manner. That Philofopher might perhaps have where they are ffeep’d • and bv' the 

: his Notion -from the Books of Ahfes, which he ter, which much inerrafes this Marion infoe ThX 

chad, certainly well ftudy d, and from whence he of Fermentation. See Salt Petr» ■■ • • 


took feveral Things which he intermixt with his NOLI ME TANGEREL a Sdrt 6f Ca ' 

-own Works ; ana this made ClemSns of Alex- which if hard, you diuft have a : Cart' 

• andtik fav. that Plato was no other than Afafe 1 it not wirK )<«.■ TUnj._ • 1* r l. X : u °P®V 


out toquitur Atttce. btremat. lat>. 1. p. 342. nenates to the Bones, and has obtained the Nam* 
.‘In Ihort, what Plato laid concerning Gods Love of Noli me Tangbe, be it what Sor? o^CaS^ 
-for Salt, was taken^ entirely from what Mofes lays it wUl broken or not.' that Manus oT thc 
:of die Offerings which lhould be very pleafing to Divine Plailier, provided it be faitlffullv nnWd' 
1 God.' And every Oblation of tby Meat-offering is very good for it. 1 ‘ ■ - c P ar • 

■Jhalt thou feafdn with Salt; neither 1 bait tbou Another Remedy when it is open, as it moff Mni • 
'M* the Soft of Abe Covenant of thy God to monlyisisto Qk/theLeatrs £lar<i dulcii )V omA 
'bejacktng from tby Meat-offering ; with alltbtne and applythem by Way.of Cataplafiri, and renew 
-Offerings tbou Jhalt offer Salt ,^ Lev. u. 13. The it every twelve Hour/: But when thefe leaves 
-Heathens alfo imagined that their Gods very much cannot be had in the Winter Seafon take feme 
concern’d themfelves with the Fortune of Salt ; Brandy wherein you are to infufe RolemiW anl 

CSnrityof a Phi: MeWc/fk. T™ e ,o W S i, . 
-lofopher, dnt there-Was a Salt Mine at Tragefus as for Cancers in Womens Breafts, bathe them 
!»n Trons, where it was tree for every Body to take with the Water of Carduus Beneffiaus an'd conr 
! as much Salt as he plealed; but tnat as loon as tinue it. .... - 

-lfag Lyf machus tiii a Duty upon it, all the There is, a certain Plant alfo call’d Noli'me 
ait vaaiihd and the Mure was found empty : Tangere, wliich may be planted among- 

for 
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for die Rarity ot k; becaufe its Pods, tho' not 
folly ripe, if jpu ofet to take them between 
your Fingers, will % to Pieces; and caufe the ^ 
sowar* to Barrie at die Snap t This Plant is 
annually raifed of Seeds, and oufy propagated for 
Fancy Sake. _ 

NONSUCH i a- Plant difitnguilh'd principally 
into two Sorts, vizi die Single Udnfucb'Flower 
of CtnftaHtinofle or more- commonly the Flow 
or of Brifiol, which beats a great Head of ma¬ 
ny feartei tingle Flowers, wheraot there is ano¬ 
ther, which awfets in the- Colour of the Flowers, 
>l»» at firft are of 1 a RgtHJk Black -Colour, but 
wrote paler, an# a third with Sndw White 
Flowery - Secondly, The' Double '■ rich Scarlet 
Nonfucb, which is a tally fttong dottle Headed 
Fkiwea, of the richer Scarlet imaginable ; they 
Flower in the latter End of June, and are a 
hardier Plant than the Ch&nfhns, but profper 
wt>rfe irt'-*' 8oii- over hot or too rank: They 
continue-tatig and inereafe, by taking youjig' Plants . 
from tile old Roots in the End of March, when 
they cbm* up wkh many Heads, each of which 
then divided with fopae Share of the Root, will 
grow, and-(bon come to-hear Flowers. 

- NOSE j- the higheR, Part of a Man s face, in 
which is contain’d die Organ of Smelling : Its 
protended ; that tjiis Organ confifls in a, Mem¬ 
brane, Which covers all the Winding of the Nos¬ 
trils : This Membrane confifls of a g^eat Num¬ 
ber of Fibres, which haVe fheir Origin in the 
t>um and Fia Mater, and feveral Branches of 


gyurn and" Pi# Mater' f and feveral Branches' of 
the Nerves, which by winding Ways come from 
die Brain: k has agreat Extent in a Shah Space, 
becaufe kOvfare up-ah’ the bony Lames that 
fHek to-die' tnbrinis ' ’ ' 

- ‘M. Vtenjjeris believes rhst the Olfaflory Neryes 
have no (^mmuniedrion with this Membrane, 
and that they terminate in the Papillary Ffeih, 
Which flicks to the Xrlbtous Part of, Ot, jft* 
tkoidis. and which ft fcbvef'd - with a Prqau&ipq 
df ‘ die - Pituitary Mertfbrahe, which ‘is found to 
haye feveral fmajl Holes quite throught, it. 

•' The ; 'Ndft : confifls- OF Tlefh or Mufcfes,; of 
denies and Griflles ? tjie whole being cover’# yvith- 
ot/t and within, flnth die Skin of the Membrane 
Before, mentiond"; they call the upper raft, fei- 
teatc between the Eyes, the Root qf the 
Nofe : 'The Back of the Nofe is that which is 
bony and immovable, of which the moft pointed 
Part, is called the Back or Spine ; feme call fhe 
tawet Parts which is movable and grilly, tfie Globe, 
of die Nofe, and die lateral Parts Wings; finally; 
that flrfhy Part, Which feparates the two Nofirilsy 
they call die Column of the Nofe. 

Thp Noftrils are dilated by fix Mufcles, thrpe 
oh each S^de, viz. fhe pyramidal, oblique At 
Cendant 6r Myrtiformis, and the oblique defcend- 
aht: The Form pf each of the two Pones of 
tfie Nofe, is rather Square than Triangular: They 
ate cpnhejfted by a Suture, as .well with die 

S pronati^ 0 * MaxUfelft Superior and the Et- 
oides.' 

' Every Body knows that the Nofe ferves to 
bfeatb thro’, and to give a Pallage to a Sort of 
Excrement which wc call‘ Snot. 

“Th« Nofe is liable to many Diiorders, as to 
Ulcers, Cancers, Stench. Bleeding and Polipus : 
Thofe that have an Ulcer .or Polipus, are un- 
fejpportable to others, by Reafon OF their naufe- 
ous Smell; to cure which they make jtk of the 
following Methods. 


For an Ulcer 'hi the Nofe or lofi‘ of Smell 
take four or five Spoonfuls - of the Juice of Beet, 
with as much. Broth, before any Salt is put in¬ 
to it, and every morning pour ‘it into the 
Hollow of your Hand, and (huff it up your 
Nofe. , 

Or elfe take either the Decoflion of Guaiacuiq, 
that of Box, Orange-Flower-Wqter, Juice of Ivy, 
Leaves, Decoftion of Rofemary, br the Juiice of th^ 
green or dry Leaves of Tobacco, infofed in (pmq 
White Wine, and fnuffit; up your Nofe: otbenvife 
take-Gafis and Cerufe of Venice, ot each aft 
Oaricc, Starch .and Qum Adragant, qf eaeft 
half an * Ounce; reduce the whole into Powder, 
and* make an Ointrqent thereof, with three Ounr 
ce? of the Fat of a Hen, 

'- To recover loft Smell, take anOqnce qf Nir 
gelfe Seed, pqupd it well, an# mix it with two 
Ounces of old Cjl of OUyes, afid fijuff it up 
your Nofe every Morning: When you ufe thefe 
Remedies, you muft take Care to purge from 
Time tp Time iyith two Ounces of Manna, of 
with an Ounce apd an half ofSyrop of Rofes 
difioh’d in an Infufion of three Drams of Sena. 

In Cafe ot eternal Ulcers, ih jhe Nofe, takp 
Cyprefi AppC ■s, with the (arrie v Quantity of Figs; 
and apply them tb the Nofe, or' eHe‘ take half 
an Ounce of Virgin’s Wax, an Ounce of the 
Marrow of a - Calf* balf an .Ounce' of the Oil 
of Ayeet AVncndb ^ re!e °* %!J r Spoonfuls' cf 
Mucilage and Lin. Seed,, Of Gum Adragant j 
melt 1 the whole tbgether. .lo tfiat there, u nf 
more Molftuxe. left, and im?. th<? Ukere twice or 
thrice a Day therewith. ; bt elfe mu ten Gfa|ns qE 
Orpirb With t\yd Opnces of, the Oil of Rofes, anql 
rub it twice' a pay , with the’ feme :. %t the 
Ulcer mufe bo very majignaht} before there ^9* 
medies arc apply’d J qr elfe teke Tobacco Ju^e, 
boil it w|th as much Qtf of Qhves t ; aud afiqt 
the meiftire is to & confumd, flrif noehmg n> 
min 'ful the , 03 , then wh N*g|it : ai 4 

MoiHkng with'it,' ' .• , 

- You rauft aho purge often, either with th$ 
Confeaion of Hapiech, Piaph<»mck, Rhubarb op 
Tamarinds. 


twice or thrice a^Day, or elfe dry tbe : Leave? 
of Horehouqd,. and yfe «h«a» umfwi “ To-. 
I^acco i 1 

Fqr an ejttefloal^\ liifiadupatiuy» of the Nol^ 
take an Oujice ff Aloes; aek it in four Ounk 
CCS of Water,, and .often who, the affeRed Part 

\ .fa the :Nofe, receive the Vaf. 

pour, ot , YinWT, .when on the Fire ; or die 
‘the Smoak ca tpe flowqs of Stwhas up your 
bloie. 

: As to the Bleeding nf the Ndfe, when it lap 
pens at a Ctifis, that is, upon tfi€ Acccfe or 9 
SnOrJal Fever, y rmS not., rafoly flop itsa- 
lejs you -fee that the patient is upon the Ptfint 
qf Fainting away. . 

. Th«e are external Caufe* tor the Bleeding 
of the Nofe, .and the feme may ptoceeL either 
from the Heat qf the Sun, feme Fall, Blow, o- 
ver much Drinkingj. Pand<«» Crying, or fame 
violent Exerciie or ASion, 

Them are alfo internal Caqfes, as At breafer 
ing> opening ot gnawing of a Vein or Artery. 
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If the Blood proceeds from an Artery, it is 1 ed, as will fill up the Pot, which flop up elcrfe* 
Jubtil and Yellow, and fparkles as it comes out. land let it Hand four sind twenty Hours ; that 

' If it proceeds from a Vein, it is thicker and J drain the Ale and Roots very hard, and give it 

tedder, and runs without any frifking. . to the Beall failing, ride him a little up and 

If the Bleeding lads a great while, it threatens down, let him up warm, and you lhalt fee him 
a long and mortal Difeafe. dale. 2. Others boil three or four Spoonfuls of 

It Women, who have lod their Menfes, bleed of bruifed Burdock Seeds In- a Quart of Bee* 
at the Nofe, it gives them Relief. and putting iu a good'. Piece of Butter, give it- 

When young People are fubjeft to Bleeding, him to drink lukewarm. 3. As an Infallible Cum 
whether it proceeds from an inward or outward for the Stoppage of Urine, kill as many Bees ae 
Caufej its good for them to have a Vein open’d there is Occaiion to ufe, dry them very 'well, beat 
every three Months, at the new Moon, to drink them to. Powder, and in a Pint of .White-wine, 
but utde Wine, avoid immoderate Exerdfes, deep or Ale, give him about an Ounce of them u 
longer than others,. eat S'allet, Fruit and rotpge! a Time, and at twice or thrice giving it at farcheft,- 
feafon’d with good cooling Herbs, as Sotre), ,Pur-; it will open the Palfege of Primer Veins, lb as 
(lain, Lettice, Siictory, Chervil ami Vegtdce ; mid i to make him pifi. and dale 6eely. . 

their Drink liquid be Cyder, Small Beer, Barley NOVEMBER ; the Eleventh Month in the 

Water or Lemonade. ; , Year, cpnlifting of thirty Days; the Sun on the 

As to Maids pad fifteen it will Bring on their ; Eleventh enters into the Sign Sagittarius : It is. 
Menfes, and let them not feed upon Things"that! thecertain JBufinefiofa Gardiner this Month to 
are too cooling. . begin his Winter Work, arid he may very feafo-. 

Some of the molt certain Remedies to flop nably and fecurely carry on the important Work 
Bleeding fct either Nodril, is to apply a Cauftick or planting all, Sorts of Fruit-trees, a that Bufinefi 
to the Soles of. the Feet, to finis' up either the ihould happen to have been negle&ed or not fr. 
Powder of Fraiikinfenfe,, MafUcki 'burnt ^ir of liilh’d the lad Month : Thole who have.Trees to 
S Hare, pulveriz’d Vitriol, Juice of Nettles, Mint, plant in a light Soil or in a free one,- which - is 
Bole, Coral, or Egg Shells burnt to Powder ;: or neither hot nor cold, fhoiild not fail to do it now t 
elfe they may cany , about diem a little Bag,co,n- they ihould alfo be careful to let Dung be carry a 
tabling the Afhes of Frogs 5 01; dip their Feet to be laid over the Earth ;at the Foot of each 
and Hands in PlaiUaiil 6r $6rrel Water : They Trie then planted by them; die Gardiner ihould 
uiay alfo take an Handful of patched Salt between over and. above view the Foot of thofe Trees char 
tWo Linnen Cloths and apply ft round the Fore- appear to be Unguifning, that be may apply m. 
head and Head; at the fame Time they may bathe; proper Remedy to their Dife afe s, either by cutting 
their . Hands hi warm Water, and rub their'Knees 1 the Ropts, or altering the Earth, and laying two ok, 
down from the Knees- to the ^kncles: Or elfe let I three Djoners of rotten Dung upon it ; then for 
them drop into the Ear that as oppofite to the light Soils,'that have not fe great a. Body as free. 
Side that* does’pot bleed,; two 'or three Drops of ones, you muff beat the Dung with a Pitch-fork, 
Vinegar’; they will find the feme ufeful to them. to reduce it as near Mould as you can,.and then* 

• NOSE-BLEFDING, ; ,a Diftemper foraetimes intermix it with new Earth, 
incident to a Horfe ; and when the lame is fe November is commonly a wet Month, fo that 
Violent 1 that it cannbt be readily ft attached; you it is the ptopeteft Time to rub the Mofi off the 
tnuft- take Tome’ £eh>^y‘ ftarnp it in a Mortir Trees, which othetwife will be vety. injurious 

with Salt; and puttiiig it into the Horfes Nofe, to them. 

apply 1 it to die Wound and it will do the Work ; .. A good Gardiner will not negleft difpofing his 
but if he be foddenly taken in Riding on the Wall and Dwarf Fig-trees, chat are in the naked - 
High-way or otherwife, and that this Herb can- Earth, fo as to fecure them from Frofts; and it 
not be got, .then take any Woollen-cloth or Felt- is part of his Bufinefi now to begin to nail the - 
Hat, ana with a Knifefcraping a file Lint there- tender Branches of the Fig-trees dofe to the Wall, 
fiom, apply it to the Bleeding Place, and it will before, the Approach of great Frofts ; but lethim 
flop it. . by no Means lhorten the Branches. 

NOSTRILS DROPPING ; a Diftemper in It is in the Beginning of this Month, if you 

Cattle cur’d by rubbing the. neaft’s Throat with have omitted it in OSlober , that you mull fever 

Salt and Savory mik’d together : as alfo his Jatvs. the great Layers of Fig-trees that have taken Root 
which may-be rubb’d and chard with Brine and in Bafkets or Cafes, put them into the Green- 
Gariick mix’d 5 or elfe you mayfquirt into his Houfe and afterwards in larger Cafes againft the 
Noftrils, the. Juice of. Pimpernel mud with a lit- Spritig. 

tie Whife*wine, which is good not only for this He may fecurely enough begin to prune Peats 
Evil, blit 'alfo for the tCatrj Etes of Cattle. and Plumbs ; efpecially the Dwarfs ana thofe oil 
NOT-STAUNG or DUNGING; a Misfor- the Efpaliers, and the rather that the Bufinefi of' 
tune that befals a Horfe fevera) Ways; fometimes pruning may not be crow’d into too little Room, 
by being kept- too high, and giving him but lit- But of all othef Works chiefly to be performed 
tie Exerdfe; feme Times when you fuddenly tra- this Month, is the pruning of Vines for the Win- 
vel him, upon his being newly taken from Grafs, ter, which however is to be manag’d with much 
before his Body is empty’d of it, and dry Meat Judgment and Diicretion, if fair and good'Fruit 
given him in Liew thereof; the Sign to know is to be expeded; the Gardiner mufl leave but, 
which, is his lying down and tumbling with ex- few and thofe of the thickeft and ableft of the laft 
treara Pain, as if he had the Bots. Year’s Branches, cutting the fmalleft entirely off 

- To caufe a Horfe therefore to Bale or pifi, there from the Place from whence they (hot; but then, 
are many .good Prefcriptiom. 1. Take a Quart the chiefeft Art herein is, and a very neceflaiy 
of ftro;^; Ale, put it into a Bottle-Pot, and as Circumipedion, that no Part of the Wall be left, 
aaany keen Radilh Roots walk’d, flk and bruif- bare or unfurnilh’d of bearing Wood, efpecially' 

‘ - . \ not the Bottom or fewer Fart of it; becaufethu 

- - » 
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b undoubtedly the beft, as having thfe double Ad- 
vantage, both of the Wall and Border to reflea 
jht Su^Bodb ; for this Purpofe he muft lee that, 
feme of die old Wood be every Year cut down 
to the Ground, vritb a View of having young 
Wood to bfeat Fknit &e : fucceeding One at the 
Bottom of the Wall, and he muft be diligent to 
few fuch Branches as horizontally as may be s To 
aoodemte ilfo the* ripening of the Fruit near 
file Gtound, Tome have judged it very proper to 
rave the Borders withcoarfe btoad Slabs or Slats. 

The very luftieft Branches of all of this: laft 
Year's Wood, art to be prun’d to about two Foot 
long, and the reft to about three, four or five 
Buds; he muft ever obferveto leave one ihorter 
between two that are longer, by which Means an 

ingenious Artift may fo F™^**}?**' 
dw Fruits may lye at right Diflances in all Parts 
of the Wall pretty equally; but he mdi have a 
great Care of leaving too many even of. the lar¬ 
ger Branches: Near a Foot afunder, generally 
freaking, is enough ; becaufe no other Tree is 
foapt to fill with Wood and Leaves, and con- 

fcquently to breed Confufion as die Vine, for the 
feme grows fo quick, that it fleals away as it were 
inienSdy, and leads the Gardiner into one grcu 
Error, of leaving the Bottom of the WaU naked 

and unfiutiifh’d. ' _ 

It is now a vefy proper Tune to lay down Bran¬ 
ches of the Vine, especially fuch you would have 
U>r Fruit die following Year, to be fet growing 
in Pots upon a Tabfo at great Entertainments : 
The Brandies for this Prtpofe muft be Shoots 
of die feme Year; and fo pdled through a Hole 
at die Bottom of a Garden-Pot, that when tc is 
fill’d with Earth, you may find a reafonabk Num¬ 
ber of Eyes or Bods above Ground: A ftrong 
Branch nun perhaps bear eight or nine, and tour 
Or five as die Branch is finaBer in Proportion. 

; Now is your Time tO prtne your Vines grow¬ 
ing in open Borders and Vineyards, and to plant 
new Ones where you find Occafion ; they will 
bear plentifully, and their Fruit Will ripen veiy 
wS&throt die help of a Wall s tf*?“ cho “ c 
of the black Currant Grape, the beft for that 
purpofe, the white Mufcadine and the blade Fron- 

ta ^is and the foregoing Month, not excluding 
tetnuar* and March, may be thought a proper 
Seafon to make Nurferies for Stocks of all Sorts 
of Fruit-Trees, either by planting the beft Plum- 
Suckers, viz. the White Pear-Plum, Bonum Mag¬ 
num, or Mufde, or by fowing the proper Scones 
or Kemels, whereon to raife Peaces andApn- 
oocks. Pears and Apples ; Almonds and Peach- 
STdowell <Sugb for Stocks for Peach* 
in a rich Soil or Gravel; but the Gardiner would 
find the Experiment would be too hazardous in a 

ftrong wet SoiL • r , - , , 

It is not an eafy Matt* to choofe or make the 
Boil of your Nurfery for Wall-Trees too rich, 
for by how much the more vigorous the Stock 
\s, to much the more eafily and furehr the 
Inoculation takes; and when they are removed from 
die Nurfery into Borders not fo rich ;- fome poll- 
tively affirm, that any GbjdSfon raifed from thence 
Proceeds from want of Knowledge and Experience; 
feund Trees from whence fo ever they come, can¬ 
not fail to grow in mtrjd Earth .' , 

Fruit now in Prime or yet taftsng t* tne Ap¬ 
ple are the Bell Bonne; theWdH&m, Sum¬ 
mer Pernio, Lording*Ap^e» PeawAppfet Car¬ 


dinal, Winter ChefoUc, Caloil, and f Shottflart, 
Be, and fome others, of the formet two laft 
Mondu. 

The Pears now found to be in Perfe&ion, are 
the St. Germain le Cbafferee , the Ambret, Col- 
mer, Craflan, and the Swans Egg, from a Dwarf; 
for a Wall, at leaft, a rood Wall Ipoils it Mr. 
Evelyn names alfo the following ones, viz. Meffire 


aot, ice-rear, uove-rear, yirgpulee, Dead Mans 
Pear, Winter Bergamot, Bell-Pear, 8c. of other 
Kinds of Fruits, ne adds Arbutus, Bulfis, Med¬ 
lars and Services. 

Befides the Inconvenience of Weather alrea¬ 
dy mention’d, to be Incident to this Month; 
it is alio fubjefe to violent Winds, againft which 
you ihould be diligent to fecure your Fruit-trees, 
and iuch Forefl-crees as have been lately plant¬ 
ed, with ftrong Stakes, left they Ihould be blown 
down, or ihaken by the boifterous Winds, now 
coming from the Weft; for by this Means the 
young Fibres but lately form’d are broken, and 
every Part, through which the Sap Ihould have 
its Pailage to the- Head, is maim’d and wound* 
ed ; for that there is an Interruption of the Na¬ 
tural free Courfe for die Nutritive Juice, the 
Top is not half fupply’d, and the* whole Ian- 
guilhes. 

Now is the Time to trench Grouhd, and to 
lay it in Ridges to mellow. 

As to what, concerns the Kitchen Garden, 
during the Courfe of this Month ; you may fee 
Beans of the Spanijh Kind, and fome of the 
Hotipur Peas, in fome well eipofed Place, that 
you may have fome early, and to five them 
from the Froft, you ought to cover them ; and 
if die Weather be fair. Earth bp tbofe town in 
Septen&er. Now make: ready x> gentle hoc Bed 
for die Cucumbers town in. Ciaobety and fo* 
the Kidney Beam town at the feme Time ; but 
you are not to plant them together, for die Com 
feqwase will be that the Warmth which: is ne- 
ceSaty ■ to preferve a Cucumber, would deftroy 
| the Beans. 

Another Work at this Time, is to make hoe 
' Beds for Afparagus, to have fome in December ; but 
if you are not provided with Roots in your own 
Nurfery, you may take them from fome old Plan¬ 
tation which is worn out; the; Roots are to : be 
fet clofe together without Trimming, taking Cart 
that they do not come within two Inches of” 
the Dung, and that their Ends are cover’d as 
leaft four Inches thick with Earth. 

They judge' it now the beft Time to cut off 
the Afparagus Haulm when it is become Yellow, 
you are to cut it within, two or three Inches 
of the' Ground, and fling up tome Earth out of 
the Allies on the. Beds, or* if your Afparagus has 
been worn out, give it a Covering of. rich 
<Sdil. ' : ' - • 

You muft not negk£ to begin to bank up yam* 

' Artichokes in Soils, that are not moift, for if 
they are, and you ihould then doc it, die 
Stocks would grow rotten during the Winter;' 
as to thofe that grow iiv fiich a Soil, you muft 
fetlify your felf. with covering them with dry 
Dong or dry Leaves; when you find the W**- 
| ther'inclin’d to Froft, you fhoUld mind to caver 
them in Proportion to the Goldnefe of the Sea¬ 
fon, and as the Froft increafes. 

T tt t # 
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If your Succory be ftrong enough, you muft happen? often, it threatens a Convulfion or Pal- 
bind it and cover it with dry Dung to whit- fey, if it, be accompanied with a Vertigo or Diz- 
e» it. , 1 zmefs, you ought to be apprehensive, of aji Apo- 

If you would havte Mulhrootas in the Spring, plciy, Epilepfy or Lethargy. 

.you muft make a bed for them in November. lhat which proceeds from, a Blow or a Wound 
Its-, the Opinion of Judicious Authors, that to {is moftly incurable, and if you apply any Re- 
kcep Roots in Winter, as Beets, Carrots and medies they muft be the lame as for foe Palfev • 
Parftiips, you ihould choofe a fair Day, and But if it be caufed thro’ too much Blood, you muft 
pluck , them up with the Earfo about them ; take as-much away as is'neceflary, and pur«e foe 
then carry them to the Green Houfe, and put; Patient with Caiha, double Cafoolicon or foe 
them one by another, to ufe these according to Uiiiverlal Siyrop. 

good Qeconomy. : dlie Numbnefi of foe Parts happens, wheii 

- The Rule is to preferve.Succory the fame Way ; they are overpreft’d, for then foe Spirits are hitw 
not but that it may be left cover'd in the naked dred to pals, in as much, that you dare not fun. 
Earth without binding it, and it muft be cover’d port your lelf iafely by fijeh a Member - beildei 
a little, thick with foy Dung, to. keep it from whifh you, will fed finall Prickings, as’ before 
the Froft, but certainly the Green Houfe is the mention d,! which proceed from the Parts beins 
fecureft Way of keeping it. unequally, afftaed, there is no better Remedy than 

You muft put Colliflowers with the Earth, a- to extend foe Member - with all your m; P K r a-j 
bout them, in the Green Houle; if their Heads to rub fo . 

are no bigger than Pigeons Eggs, yet they will NUMBRING OF TIMBER-TREES, a Work 
thrive and grow large there, provided .they are ofgood Hwfcaodfy in Noblemen, Gentlemen 8c 
bury’d half a Foot deep in Earth. whejeby. foe many Abufes and Cheats, commit^ 

You are to fow Lettice, Crefiea, Mufiwd, Ra- ted by Tenants, Bailiffs, Executors'' and others 
follies, Tumeps, Spinagc; (£c. upon hot Beds for may be prevented, in Cafe of the Owner’s NegliT 
young Sallets, which neverthelels cannot be done gence or Death; especially if they are forced to l«ve 
but with .Gaffes. ' ' • to a youqg Heir.: Rmay.be <V>n t 

Let Mint be planted upon moderate font Beds. . -both m Hedge-Rows and Woods ; and to fre gjn 
Earth up Sallery, and tye up Endive .-Ptent§ jvyith the-%ft ; Suppofc - you have four Fields 
for Ranching. . i . i • /. jfod fofo .as, you have a Mind. to take an 

The Gardiner is. to continue foil to plant Account of, and that they Ihould be diftinguiftfd 
Trees,.if foe Weather be open, and to plant {by the Names of Kings IField, Queens Field, 
Suckers, ,,aiid cut Goolborries, Currants , and {Long Acre rand Plain Field; now the firft Thing 

1 1 |X®*J aiie.fo do, ip to-form a Scheme of feveral 

Now ih I the Time to perform foe Operation of Columns, the firft of which is to contain the Names 
flitting foe Roots of old Trees, to bring them, to of tbp fields, foe fecond Column the Sides .and 
fcear ; Fruit!: This Work may fee.;done likewfe Eikos of foe? lame Fields, the third foe Number 
in December and Jaavqry i He is to .continue of Oak Tree?, the fourth foe Timber- Afo . jmj 
Rill to trench the Ground, and vi ftofty Wea* fof. nffo .thy Tknjber Elms, which three‘ are 
foer, to wheel no Dung and other Manures, up- Timbe^^Tifpes; foe foiee next .Columns take in 
©p -i'eh Places, as ftand in’, need'of being en- FcJkrds, ©ig.tht) lixth Oak Pollards, the levenfo 
fot foeEL.fo? Walks wfo'uoe be fpoU’d. Afo JPollafo% and -foe eighth Elm Pollards - fo 
Asiforthe I'finJudfe , of-foe JBteki* Garden fofo 5 fores Columns.more; are to be added, caa* 
foifols Month, <ynh ntay foaare .Cohifipwers in foe fifths of £aplin? or ypupg Trees, vip. the ninth 
Green Houfe, and fome Artichoaks Sapftns qf young Oaig, foe tenth ypuhg Af fr. 

i .Thd Roots now io be ufed ire Carrots, Par- and, the eleventh .young Elms, a twpljfo Column 
tiips { TUrneps, Beets, Skixrets* Sooraonera, Horfe- may be added to put in other forts of TreeZ 
Rafolb, Potatoes, Onions, Gariick,, Shallots, and “LforfcS down when any are-fell’d.; Itshfoef- 
Rocambole. • ... fo remark here, foaf you are to fockoii to 

-dPotherbs rare thrift- oommonly .known by foe fo e Queep? , Field blit _two fides, ajjd pidy foe 
Name of Sallery, Farfley, Sorrel, Tlwme, Savory, Eaft Epd, Jbecaufe foe Ditch being of -Queen? 
*Beec,Leaves and Clary out .of foe Garden; and fj^id, fos Hedge Row^twctyi that ' ; and Kanp 
of dry. Herbs, you: have Mint, Sweet. Marjorato, Ridd is reckon’d to foe laft. ai?d foo’ foe Hedge 
and Flowers.of the Marigold. ... , ■ J - Row between Queenf .Fje 3 a ajid piafo Fiejft, j? 

V Herbs fear bail'd Sallets, are.Chbfoges and, the reckon’d,ftodi,; ft is e hecau(l foerd. are Trees 
Sprouts of Cabhagss,. fome. ihw.S^pji Cabbagfes w tfte Pqcfo belon^itg. to 1 Plffo Held,!add,not 
:and Spina^e. > < v/i i.'. - u j., > <_ for fofl Hedge Row?. V 

. We have. Cucumber^ (upotofoofe. Plajit? fowa fo foe WK f Placej ^. tfoe an .‘Account of the 
in- Jt&h if guarded ftom Rain, and Number of Trees in Woods, this.!* to be done 

Froft.’j>' *• •» -• i edily; where''they, fredogg end 'narrow, wheii 

Sallets for this Month are the finall Htths diey are-to be foil’d.;, but wV 1 Woods a^e larga, k 
on the Hot Bed, with Burnet, .Cabbage Letfice, is more fofticult, as fopppfiflg a^Wood'-foat cofo 
Sallery and Endive blanch’d, ..and young Qniom. lifts of. fopy Acres, which bpiug .fob.iight top 
Ste Floriji'is-Year. • large to.-fell at bfojftfdmid'>‘f‘fo« &m 

• NUCIFEROUS; PLANTS, thofc Plants .or Time. ^in^atch^'foid.happfoftig, to have other 
Shrub® that bear Nuts. . . .; I Parts of iEtcB^lfdf4l?foci«jtJ&eibreitcame to its full 

X NUMBNESS; a Diminution, or Spfpenfion of! Grotyfo,^ theypoft c^fifoi^fThiqg under this Gr- 
■Feeling fot ^Time; itsfometij»es gdnetOl, and makes cuiuft^e, ip firft \ _tq, put a Cait-way through foe 
xhc aflc£l«d: Party' feel Prickings &U ,oyef the Body, Midcfle of it,. ^ by "which Mear^ you may progofe 
•wifoie were of Pifinires ;. at other Times it is t<> y$|f » firft, to cut what 

but in one Part .; .but xnoft commonly it feizqs Part of. ywr Wpod^yoni ^ve a Mind to, and 
foe Feet more than any other. If foe Numbneft|tq^fta^,ji ^ieaf-.\j/a^ fo^jstffy off your Wood and 
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U'iflpbpr ; by which .Means you will very much 
five yqur Standards and Wood too. Secondly, Tq 
feparate your W,ood into, two Parts, in Order to the 
.Counting of your Standards. And, Thirdly, To 
have an agreeable Walk of it ; and as it may be 
thought very difficult to carry the Cartrway or Path 
io ftrait, .as to keep the Middle of the Wood 
tliroughout,, you may draw a Line on a Map 
from one -End to the other, as a, h, and taking 
the Angle on the Map at a, you. may get your. 
Plain Table of that Angle, and by your very Sight 
direct a Workman to cut a narrow Path, oF a-* 
bout two Foot wide, and aboqt feven or eight; 
Yards into.the .Standing Wood j you may then' 
fi* or, ‘fet up two Sticks (?f an equal Height, on, 
th$ Top whereof lqt there be, a (mall Slit made^ 
and jt (itdq Piece of white Papv, hi them j this 
, 4 wq» fh e Workman jjq into the Standing-wood 
fatas^q can, and feepig the white Papers thro’ 
■.the Boughft, he muft cut his Way out to diem ; 
and bqih g tp repeat this ’tin he finds himfelf 
fo f w (50m the firflj Stakes as ’ not* to be well able 
<o difqetn them, Wthet Stake is then to be 
tail’d in die . feme Manner with the firft, and 
lone State ypift be continued' after another, ’till 
the Workman gets through to the!" Wood’s End, 
«ld uppn.,th e whole, you willfyid fhe Glade or 
.Way hit pretty near tpeMiddle, an<j that thereby 
the Wood, of the fotepentioped' puneofiqns will 
be divided into two Parts. . . : - ; 

■ Now it happening dm 1 tlje Ghudeman who 
-was pofijeQed of fueh y .Wood as is before defcribed 


;the. SaW he difUugpUJi’d it ahb by a j?fick’c| 

JLjne, whith made twA,. fitter Di vifiops tp the 
•Wood, fee forth by, A, pqd . B, and for as much d 
.he bad feme Woods adfoyjiing to tlfisiame Wood 
at the .Place he fmwtedk; there was a Neqefiffy 
■off making smother Cart-f«ay from thif/^to a J?ty|e 
-tnarit’d ^i which coqfequfntjy - made [t\vp pevf Di- 
vifions, winch, hp dU^jjgpiih?V by, Cj J«M 9 , A»fe 
-from iha .Foot-path C > <4 ,bftmg fop 4 pivia 

(fion,< fevenal fmaU .HjWl.were,.mqd e :-R M?0 
■•iin twhSob Hills, were' ftt’d Stakes ; .to : ' 7 u »:*paralfef 
•with the.Corner,of,the Wood, which,jie marks d 
b, and cctatsd two Divificng more as Eapd F :.Nowj 
.the Geritleman by thefe Methods. hWPg diyideJ 
Jus Wood into fix Part?, ft, afforded Ijim a part to fell 
,every 1 Year, and guM. jhim jati Qpppitunity apti 
.Mumbting the Trees - in ieach i Pivjlk*^ ? affip fej-ji 

. Now thh Wood confiding only of ; Oak and AlhJ 
fhe drnded his Trees lint?; tlpfe.,. iSoifts,. «fcj 
Storers, under 12 Inches Girt, 2(//y,. Saplins, e-< 
fleem’d .to he fuch under: 24 Jnch^i GhT» land 
iaftly, Timber-Trees, reckon’d two Foot Girt or! 
above, a Yard from the Ground. Now the Own¬ 
er or any other in his Room, taking with him a 
Slate on which he is to draw fix Lines; and a- 
nother Perfon with him with a Paper ufed after the 
feme Manner, a Piece of Chalk, a Black Lead 
Pencil and a Line with two Knots therein, one 
Twelve and tlj e other Four and Twenty Inches 
long, being thus furniih’d, they meafured thofe 
Trees, which they were not certain of fheir be¬ 
ing under the Meafure mentioned ; and as they 
' proceeded* in counting them, they drew a Chalk- 
Line about them, by which they could diftinguith 
which they had told, that it might not be done 
over again ; now as they told them, they fcored 
the Oak-Storers on the firft line, the Saplins on 


fhe Second aftd fh« Timber-Oaks oh cJieTTlurd 
the fame Method they obferved with tjie A]K 
^id when , on airy pftiie Lines the* had .feprefi 
Twenty, the Scores on the Slate they then rubb'd 
out arid in Lieu thereof .one was Jcor’d cui the 
Paper for One Score, with dip Penffl, and all the 
Wood at that Time felled by the Owner, beii» 
only withm the Divifions of A and 3 before meiv 
tioned, his next Bufinefs was to take an Account 
°* c bofe two Divifions, which he efleems' to be 
a lufhcient Direction fpr. this or any other Woods 
any Gentlemen or others may have Occ#>a to 
f ^ ls fyd in. Now to begjn with Qak-ftorer? 
the Divifion A contains 150, and .'that of B cq 

Next the Saplin-Oalfs tvidiih ,thp Bpimds-of A* 

are no, arid within that of B, '60.', L ?Cth Tim! 

x 5 . r ' 9 a ^ s \ oF ™ hich X ou Will find 50 within die 
Divifion A, and 55 \vithin. that of B. W^come 
h®*. t0 the Afli, the Storers within A are fo,' and 
withm B, 115. The Sapliiff'are 40 withhFtiie 
hrft,_55 wiuun the fecond Diyifjon Then ‘ fZ 
Adh-Timber, A, contains 60 and 3 . 40 ., 

This Ewftnefs may indeed'. feem 
than is neceffary : However ffnee no Bodv xan 
know into whole Hands he may fall it may be 
of Advantage, .the Pains being very little, qfeeci- 
[ally finoe our Author fays, he had him felr, iviTh 
only onefo help; hi^ taken an Account of tliree 
Acres of Wood Land, in a^i Hours Time, where 
Stajidards have bpen very , thick, which he 
thought no tedious Bufinefs. ‘ 

■ NURSERY at.Seminary f a. Place wliere Plante 

a^d v wUd Stjoqks are mifcd froi^ Seed ?; 'in order 
to'tranlplant em,when there is Occafion : There are 
pwmnaf Wilthtrees, Fruiwrees.^dSifrubs. 

good ajid weft fcituated : -pyw^er, u is. very dif- 
jiadt tor you always to meet/yttl} both tOgedwe, 
with fqcha Spii as does, npt require. Meliorar 


and that whicKyou take ftway , From .ydur'- .Nus'fow 

193 ^ to fysrf hi**. Uf. jrl^ce ; ylteis i* ££ 
grow Better, and ndt continue ungraceful for 
yopr having The .Q^re 

rpt your Nurfery ought fo bf always: jn foif yv,^. 
toer^torhedjiar .digS)the;fJroHndm rajoy Time 
plaxits Thiftles, . ; r , , Zy 

I J If your Nurfery- liquid be of 4 Gravefiy $tjf- 
ay Soil, you Fid do. well w Rick out' tljp Stones, 
as often as you dm it, for Sones lying near rfifc 
Treas, qheit ftet gafi ’em, andn^ 
- 9 «}y/poil their Rooq, but Qccafioo C^ritersv; 

m wwftff yoq mb? Pay dii.Bijck-Earthiwirh 
I it, to makedipSml deeper,,if.ypur Nrirfe^heon 
a: wallpw. Sod,.gfld ,*K ba^i Summer, It 
may do well. 

Some are fo far from throwing the Nurieries of 
all Sorts of Trees, from our daily and conftant 
Infpection, that they are willing, if poffible 
to let the chief of them have a place in the 
beft Garden ; left they be forgotten and neglec¬ 
ted, for which purpole an irregular Figure in a 
Garden is peculiarly fubfervient, affording feveral 
little triangular Spaces, proper to raife tte feveral 
Nurferies, there may be Occafion for. Thev 
would have at leaft two diftinft places al¬ 
lotted for that purpofe of Nurferies, viz. one for 
taU Sandards, Apples, Pears, Oaks, & e . which 
may be moft proper at feme diftance from the 
Houfe, and another for Dwarfs ; as. Peaches, A- 
pricocks, and the like. They would have alio 

' a third 
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a third added for all forts of Eytt-Greeos, and 
theft latter niay be very properly nlade in fome 
By-places, as moft Gardens will afford, and that 
with no Interruption io the Beauty of it. 1 

Now the Nurfery you intend for the teller 
Standards, fhould be inade in a rich Soil, from 
the feveral forts ot Seeds peculiar to their Kind, 
fown in OSlober or November , that for Dwarfs 
muft be by it felf, that they may not be over 
topt by taller Trees, and the laft tor Ever- 
Greena will be of great ufe to give ijew Beauties 
to your Garden, as Occafion ferves, or as yoilr 
Fancy fhall lead you to adorn it, with feveral 
forts .of Ever-Green Hedges : See Seminary for 
Foreft-Trees , Seminary for Fruit-Trees , Seed for 
Foreji-Tbees, Soil for Timber-Trees, Ibanfplanting 
Fbrefi-Trees , Tranfflouting Seedlings , *cc. 

NUTMEG ; in Latin Nucefta, Nun Mofcbata, 
iHyriftica, Unguentaria, and Aromatides ; a Fruit" 
fo well known every where, as to need no De- 
(cription, the Tree on which it grows is like that 
of our Pear-tree, only that the Leaves are nar¬ 
rower and fhorter : A Mace furrounds the Nutmeg 
before it is ripe, but when the Nut is dry, the 
Mace opens of it felf, and looting the RednCls it 
had before, becomes of a Gold yellow Colour : 
The Mace is improperly called, the Flower of 
Nutmegs; you may know the Goodnefs of Nutmegs 
when they are frelh, heavy, fat and foil of Oyl, 
fo that if you prick them with a Pin, the Oyl will 
iffue out; you muft take Care there be no Holes 
in them and that they are not Worm-eaten : 
They grow in the Ifle of Banda in die Baft- 
Indies. 

Nutmeg is aftringent, and fweetens die Breath, 
it fortifies the Liver ana Stomach, is good for die 


Eye-Sight, provokes Urine, flops a Diarrhea, ex¬ 
pels Wind, 2nd fa very good for Fits of the Mo¬ 
ther : If you boil a Nutmeg in fix Ounces or 
Role Honey, and t\Vo Ounces of Brandy ’dll the 
Water be all confum’d 2nd then drain it, it will 
cure the Stotaach-Ach, if you take three Spoon- 
fols of it fading, efpecially if the Pains proceed 
from a cold Came. 

Nutmegs help die Memory and Digeftion, ex¬ 
cel Wind, fond up the Body, take Spots out of 
the Face, foften the Hardnefs of die Spleen and 
liver, proceeding from a cold Cauft, and cure 
Tetters ; tad the Mace given, when infofed in 
fam e Wine and a little Sugar, brings on die 
Menfts. 

You will fomedmes find a Sent of Nutmegs,. 

Male-Nutmegs at the Druggifts, which dif¬ 
fer from the Common Soot, in that they arc lon¬ 
ger and weaker; and they are wild Nutmegs. 

* To have Oyl of Nutmeg, take fixteen Ounces, 


NUT 


of good Nutmegs, let them be beaten m a Mor • 
car until they are almoft reduced to a Pafte, tad 
put them upon a Boulter; let them be cover’d with 
a ftrong Cloth, with an Earthen Pan over that; 
let the Cloth be put over a Kettle half full of 
Water, and put the Ketde on the Fire ; that die 
Vapour of the Water may gently warm the Nut¬ 
megs. When by touching die Pan you fhall find 
it is fo hot, that you cannot endure your Hand up¬ 
on it, let die Boulter be taken off, and put the 
Matter into a Linnen Cloth, take its four Comers, 
and de them readily together; put them into a 
Prefs between a couple of warm Plates, let the 
Pan be fet underneath, and an Oyl will proceed 
therefrom, which as it grows cold congeals j exprefs 
the Matter as ftrongly as you are able, to dra# 
out all the Oyl ; and then lay it up in a Pot that 
fa well ftopt : You yvill have three Ounces and 
| two Drams of it; this Oyl being either apply'd 
j outwardly or given inwardly fa very ftomachuad: 
The Dole is from four Grains to ten in Broth, 
or fome other convenient Liquor. They ufoally 
mix it with Oyl, to chafe the Regimen of the 
Stomach; and die Oyls of Anifeeds, Fennel, 
Dill, Caraway and Mace may alfo be drawn this 
Way. . 

Here it is to be obftrved, that the Nutmegs 
muft be well pounded, or elfe they will yield but 
little Oyl, this Method of warming them fa called 
Balneum Vaf orris. 

The ufual Method fa to heat the Nutmegs in a 
Ketde, and then to exprefs foem ftrongly ; but be- 
caufe the wanning of diem that Way carries off 
a great deal of their volatile Part6, the Oyl never 
proves fo good, nor fb clear, as when made with 
the Ciictunflances above-mendon'd j for thus the 
Matter heats infallibly by die Vapour of the 
Water, and does not in the leaft alter its Vertue. 
And if any Water mixes with the Nutmegs, it 
is ealily ftpozated from the Oil. They who have 
a Mind to love it very Fragraht, may fet it o» 
ver a Veflel ot Wine infteaa of Water. 

It you draw Oil from fixteen Ounces ot An*- 
feed, in the manner defcrib’d ; you may obtain 
from fix Drams, to nine Drams and an half of 
it, affording to the Goodnels of the Anifeed you 
ufe : This Oil will be of a green Colour. 

The Oils of Almonds, Wallnuts, Cold Seeds,' 
Hazlc-Nuts, Poppy/ and Behen, muft only be 
pounded aim put into the Prefs without heating, 
becaufe they do yield their Oil'very ealily ; and 
becaufe theft Oils are often taken inwardly, it fa 
better to draw them without the Help ot Fire, 
- to avoid the Empyreumatical Impreffion k would 
otherwife take. 

NUT-TREE. See ffaxle-Nut-Tree. 
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O AK, a Tree of all others in mod Efteexn 
among the Romans , who made their Chap¬ 
lets and Civick Crowns of its Leaves : It is the bed 
of all Timber whatever for building of Ships: 
There are many Species of this Tree 3 but Mr. 
Evelyn only takes notice of four, two of which 
are mod frequent in England\ viz . the ppuercus 
Urbana , which growing upright, and being clean 
and llender, is fitted for Timber 3 and the Robur 
or guercus Sylvejlris , that has a kind of a hard 
and black Grain, bears a fmaller Acorn, and 
fpreads forth its Roots and Branches more than 
the other, and therefore in planting is to be al¬ 
lowed a greater Didance, viz. from five and twen¬ 
ty to forty Foot, and fometimes as many Yards, 
whereas the other will be content with fifteen : It 
is alfo diflinguifhed by its Fullnefs of Leaves, 
which tarnifhing and becoming yellow at the Fall, 
commonly cloath it all the Winter long, the Roots 
growing very deep and draggling. Variety of 
Soil will certainly produce thefe Differences 3 and 
the more thriving an Oak is, the more fappy it 
will be, and the Leaves will hang on it the lon¬ 
ger 3 and therefore, tho* we do not pretend to af¬ 
firm, that thefe Marks are didinguifhing of the 
Species, we advife the gathering of your Acorns 
from fuch a Tree as you like the Kind and Sort 
bed. 

An Oak may be propagated by Layers, but ne¬ 
ver to that Advantage of Bulk and Stature, as 
from the Acorn. It is the Propagation cf this large 
fpreading Oak, which is principally recommended 
for his Majefly’s Forreds, becaufe they require 
Room, that they may be free from all Incum¬ 
brances 3 a full grown Oak mounting upwards but 
. flowly,but fpreading itfelf fpeedily into all Quar¬ 
ters by due Culture, fo that forty Years Advance 
is gained by this Indudry 3 which is the more dill 
to be regarded, becaufe of the known Scarcity of 
Timber in the Kingdom. 

Oaks will penetrate drongly to come at a 
marly Fottom, and often make Stands as they en¬ 
counter Variety of Footing, and fometimes pro¬ 
ceed vigoroufiy again, as they cither penetrate be¬ 
yond, or outgrow their Obdrudions, or meet w ith 
better Earth 3 and where they are found to profper 
much, they arc an Indication of good Soil. 

But tho’ the propagating of Oak by transplant¬ 
ing cannot be fo well as from the Acorn, yet when 
you go about this Work, both thefe Kinds fhould 
be tranfplanted about Otlcber 3 but fome for thefe 
late fpringing Trees, defer it till the Winter be 
well over 5 but the Earth fhould be moid : Tho* 
they will grow tolerably well in mod Grounds, 
yet they affeCl found, deep, black and fad Mould, 
rather warm and little riling, than over-wet and 
cold, for this produces the firmed Timber 3 yet 
the Lord Racon prefers that growing in moift 
Ground for Shipping, as being the toughed: 
<Pliny is of Opinion, that Trees which grow to¬ 
lerably either on Hills or in Valleys, grow better 
in lower Grounds 3 but the Timber is better, and 
of a finer Grain, that grows upon the Mountains, 
except Apple and Pear-Trees: But more particu¬ 
larly as to the Oak y Vitruvius fays, it neither 
jsrofpers in very hot, nor very cold Countries, for 
it afteCts a temperate Climate, and where Oaks 


grow naturally in abundance, it is a good Sign of 
it. Hence it is that neither the Oaks of jfyrica, 
nor of Sweden and Denmark are comparable to 
ours: Mr. Evelyn prefers the Com Padure or up¬ 
land Meadow, where the Mould is rich and fweer, 
as in Suffolk , where large Trees may be tranf¬ 
planted with great Succefs. 

Before you plant or fow, bore or fearch the 
Ground 5 for Barth too /hallow or rocky is not 
proper for this Timber 5 yet Oaks thrive exceed¬ 
ingly in Gravel and moid Clay, which mod other 
Trees abhor, and even in fome Places drike Root 
between Rocks and Stones, and grow almod in 
any kind of Land; but the bed Timber for Ships 
is generally allowed to be that which grows on tne 
diffeft Land, as being the mod folid, tough, and 
durable 3 whereas what grows on light Land is 
light and brittle, and not of a folid Grain, which, 
tho’ it is bed for the Joiners Ufe, is not of the 
Value of the other for Shins and Building: But 
it is in the mod Southern warm Parts of England 
that they thrive bed in diff Clay, and not fo well 
in the Northern Parts, becaufe they have not fo 
much of the Heat of the Sun to warm thofe cold 
Soils, as already hinted from Vitruvius . 

The Oaks'that you tranfplant ought not to be 
above fix or feven Foot high, and their Stems of 
the fmoothed and tendered Bark, which, as well 
as the Paucity of the Circles, is an Indication of 
Youth 3 which in disbranching and cutting the 
Head off, at five or fix Foot high, tho* the Erench 
ufually do not, when they tranfplant this Tree, 
may ferve for a more certain Guide, before you move 
the Root: then plant them with as much Ekrth 
as will adhere to them, abating only the Top- 
Roots, viz. that downright and itubby Part of the 
Roots, which all Trees raifed of Seed, do univer- 
fally produce, and quickning fome of the reft 
with a fharp Knife 3 but you are to fpare the fi¬ 
brous Roots, which are the main Suckers of all 
Trees, and fpread them in the Pit prepared for 
them, unlefs you will trench the whole Field, 
which is much better, in cafe you plant ^ny con- 
fiderable Number, the Earth being hereby made 
eafier penetrable for the Roots 3 and then caft that 
Mould about the Root* which you took from the 
Surface and laid apart, becaufe it is beft impreg¬ 
nated 3 but never interr your Stem deeper than 
you found itftanding 3 for that oftentimes deftroys 
the Tree, tho* feldom obferved : If the Roots are 
fuff ciently covered to keep the Body fteady and 
erefl, it is enough 3 for moft Roots, except that 
of the Spuercus Urbana , covet the Air, and the 
not minding this trifling Circumftance, much de¬ 
ceives our ordinary Woodmen 5 for the Perfection 
of the Air does almoft concern the Profperity of 
a Tree as much as a Man, who is but Arbor m- 
verfa. 

The Pofition of your Tree ought likewife to be 
carefully obferved 5 for the Southern Parts of it 
being more dilated, and the Pores expofed, as ap- 


on a luaaen, ana at luen a oeaton, converted to 
the North, ftarves and deftroys more Trees, how 
^ carefully foever the Ground may be prepared, 
and the Roots ordered, than moft other Acci- 
5 A dents 
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dents whatfoever, which occafioned Virgil's Ad¬ 
vice, as follows; 

ghiinetiant call regionem in cortice fxgnant, 

Ut quo quaqtie modo Jleterit, qua parte calores 

Aujlrinos tulerit , qua terga obverterit axi 

Rejlituant: adeo in tenens confuefcere multum eft. 

Georg. Lib. I. 

This Advice, tho’ negle&ed by Pliny, and others, 
Mr. Evelyn fays, he found by his own Expe¬ 
rience, he had loft fome Trees by not obferv- 
ing this Circumftance. This Obfervation, in¬ 
deed, he judges chiefly neceffary in Fruit-Trees, 
the Air being probably as much the Mother, or 
Nurfe, as Water and Earth, and the Advantage 
of this is confirmed by the Cleamefs and compa¬ 
rative Splendor of the South Side, and the fre¬ 
quent Moflinefs of moft Trees on the North Side $ 
and is moft evident in the Bark of Oaks, white 
and fmooth $ and that Trees grow more kindly 
on the South than North Side of a Hill; ana 
therefore thofe who are to remove Oaks and other 
Trees may dip a Brufh in white Colour or Oaker, 
and mark a tnoufand of them as they ftand, in a 
very little time. 

If you would propagate Oak and other Trees 
for Timber, do not cut off their Heads, nor be 
too buly in lopping 5 but if you defire Shade or 
Fuel, or that they fhould bear Maft alone, lop off 
their Tops, fore and unthriving Branches only 5 
if you intend to fell, ftay till November, for Cut¬ 
ting down Trees before the Sap is perfectly at 
reft, occafions Worms to breed in the Timber 
fell’d before that Time 3 but if you cut for Fuel,, 
you need not be lo punctual. 

The Stump of Oaks, cfpecially that which is 
dry and above Ground, being well grubbed , is often 
worth the Pains for rare and hard Works, and 
where Timber is dear 5 fome Oeconomifts having 
at firft abandoned this to the Workmen for their 
Pains, upon finding their Miftake, have managed, 
it themfelves, ana been Gainers above one half y 
but Grubbing is only to be done where final Extir¬ 
pation is defigned; for Suckers may be drawn 
tiom old ftub Roots: Formerly Cup were made 
of them. Some have a Way of tinging Oak, by 
long burying it in Water, fo as it will refemble 
coarfe Ebony. In a word, nothing is more ob¬ 
noxious to Deceit than buying of Oak and fome 
other Trees Handing, upon their Appearance to 
the Eye, unlels the Chapman be very judicious, 
fo many and various arc their Infirmities, until 
they have been fell’d and law’d out. 

Oaks in fome Places, where the Soil is fpecially 
qualified, arc ready to be cut for Cops in fourteen 
Years, and fooner, from the firft fowing : There 
has been an Inftance in Northamptoipire of Acorns 
lowed, and Trees produced of them, cut twice in 
two and twenty Years, both as well grown as moft 
are at fixteen or eighteen : Acorns fet in Hedge- 
Row have in thirty Years bore a Stem of a Foot 
Diameter. Cops-Wood fhould generally be cut 
clofe, and at fuch Intervals as the Growth requires. 
Oak for Tan-Bark may be fell’d from April to the 
Firft of June, by a Statute of King James I. 

Oak was fomuch efteem’d by the Romans , that 
thev had a Law among thfe Twelve Tables for 
^ gathering the Acorns that fhould fall into another 
Man’s Ground. It is needlefs here to mention the 
Ufefidnefs of it for the Building of Houfes and 
Ships, or to fhew how much our Englp Oaks* 
generally exceed all thofe of other Countries for 


that Ufe, fome of it being fo tough, that our 
fharpeft Tools will fcarcely enter it, nor the Fire 
itfelf confume it but flowly, as having fbmething 
of a ferruginous metalline mining Nature, proper 
for robuit Ufes: It is doubtlefs, of all Timber hi¬ 
therto known, the moft univerfally ufeful and 
ftrong j for tho* fome Trees be harder, as Box, 
Comus, Ebony, and divers Indian Woods, yet we 
find them more fragil, and not fo well qualified 
for the Support of great Weights $ nor any Tim¬ 
ber fo lafting, where it is to lie fometimes wet and 
fometimes dry. The fine clear-grained Oak, if 
it be of a tough kind, is beft for the Support of 
Burdens, as for Columns, Summets, &c. and the 
more tender Sort of a fine clear Bark, as being the 
beft to cleave, is the moft ufeful for Pales, Laths, 
Coopers Ware, Shingles, Clapboards for Wainfcor, 
and fome Pannels are curioully vein’d, and were 
much efteemed till the finer grained Spanifi and 
Norway Timber came amonglt us. The knottieft 
and coarfeft is bell for Water-Works and Piles, 
becaufe it lafts longeft, and drives beft; and the 
crooked Oak, if firm, is beft for Knee Timber in 
Ships, for Mill-Wheels, fr. And if the plant¬ 
ing of Oaks were more in ufe for Wood, it would 
fpoil the Coopers Trade, for the making of Hoops, 
either of Hafie or Afh 5 becaufe one Hoop made 
of the young Shoots of a Grown Oak, would out- 
laft fix of the beft Afh. The fmaller Truncheons 
and Spray make Billets, Bavine, and Coals, and 
the Bark is of Price with the Tanner and Dyer, 
to whom alfo the very Saw-duft is of Ufe, as are 
the Afhes and Lee for bucking Linnen, and 
curing the Roapinefs of Wine. It is pity fo many 
fine Plants fhould be deftroyed for the trifling Ufe 
of Walking-Staves : Moreover, the Uva Fungus's 
are of Ufe for making Tinder. As for Galls, 
there are feveral Sort^ot them, but the fame grow¬ 
ing on a Species of Oak different from any of 
ours, we fhall fay nothing of them here, nor of 
the Ufe of Acorns , which fee under that Head. 

Oaks bear a kind of a Knur of cottony Matter, 
which was ufed of old for Weiksof Lamps and 
Candles. Pravotius in his Remedia Seletttora 
mentions an Oil extracted chymically 2 £>uercina 
Glande , which continues the longeft of any what¬ 
foever, fo that an Ounce of it can fcarcely be con- 
fumed in a Month, tho’ kept continually burning 5 
and Mr. JoJJehne in his New England Rarities 
fays, that the People there make an Oil of the 
Acorn growing on the white Oak, by taking of 
the rotteneft Maple-Wood, and burning it into 
Afhes, of which they make a ftrong Lye, where¬ 
in they boil the Acorns till the Oil fwims on the 
Top in great Quantities, which they put into 
Bladders to anoint their Limbs with, which it 
exceedingly corroborates and ftrengthens, and 
ferves them to eat with their Meat, being exceed- 
ingly clear, and fweet Oil $ which perhaps is what 
our Acorns would likewife produce $ at leaft it 
might be of Ufe to procure fome of thofe Acorns 
to plant here, wherein there would be no Diffi¬ 
culty. Varro fays, they made Salt of their Oak- 
Afhes, and fometimes leafoned Meat with it, but 
more frequently fprinkled it among their Seed- 
Corn, to make it fruitful. 

The •white Mofs of Oaks makes the choiccft Cy- 
prefs Powder, good for the Head : Young Oaken 
Leaves decofted in Wine, make an excellent Gar- 
garifm for the Mouth, and almoft every Part of 
tne Tree is fovereign againft Fluxes in general. 
The Dew that impearls the Leaves in May^ inf¬ 
lated, fends up a Liquor of admirable Effcft in 

Ruptures. 
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ft Ruptures. Coals of Oak beaten and mingled | faring, for it is an excellent good Provender for 

$ with Honey, cures the Carbuncle. Innumerable any plow or labouring Horfcs, being mix’d either 

e Remedies are compoled of the vifeous Polypode with Beans, Peafe, or any other Pulfc, whatfoever* 

and other Excrefcences of this Tree ; as all'o no- they be. 

* ble Antidotes and Syrups : The very Shade of it But more particularly for the Ufes of the fmall 

i is fo whoilome, that ileeping or lying under it, is an£ great Oat-Meal 5 firft, the great is that of 

* faid to be a Remedy for Paralyticks, and that it which all Pottages are made and thickened, whe- 

sc will recover thofe whom the malign Influence of ther they be Meal Pottage, Milk-Pottage, or any 

& the Walnut-Tree fmites. * L thin* Broth or thin Gruel whatfoever ; nay, they 

k The Oak they call Ever-Green y which grows make good and wholfome Bread thereof in feve- 

but flowly, and is feen but in few Places in Eng- 1 ral Counties remote from London , even one finer 
c land , is no other than a fmall Tree fpreading in 1 than another, as Anacks, Sanacks, and the like ; 

bt Branches, with finall green Leaves indented a- • befides which, they make of this Meal thick and 

bt bout the Edges, which abide all the Winter: It thin Oaten Cakes, which are very good ; but if 

a, bears yellow jnoifty Flowers in the Spring, and in mix’d with fome Wheat-Meal, then it makes a 

x, fome Places fmall blackifh Acorns, from which mod delicious and dainty Oat-Cake : Moreover,* 

it Plants may.be raifed; but it is done moftufually this fmall Oat-Meal being mix’d with the Liver 

i by laying down the Blanches. See Acorn . I and with the Blood of either Sheep, Calf, or 

1 OAK cf c jerufalem y or Oak of Paradife; an I Swine, makes that Pudding call’d Haggas, or 

, Herb which has very near the fame Virtues as I Haggus, which is very good 5 and laftly, by fteep- 

Thyme ; it is good for Stoppage of Urine ; be- r ing it in Water and cleanfing it, then boiling it to 
1 ’ ing dry and putamongft Cloaths, it gives them an | a itiff and thick Jelly, is made that excellent Difh 
agreeable Smell, ana preferves them from being 1 call’d Wafhbrews, much ufed in feveral Parts of 
1 Moth-eaten $ its Decoction with Liquorifti is very I this Kingdom, and called in fome Places Flamery 

, good for Shortnefs of Breath and Althma’s, if you | or Flummery, from which another coarfer Food is 

add a little Sugar or Syrup of Violets thereto, and I derived, which is as it were the Dregs or gruffer 
ftill more for thofe who fpit Ordure, or fuch filthy I Subftance thereof, call’d Gird-Brew, which is a 
1 Stuff ; the Herb being fry’d, moiften’d with I well filling and fufficient Meat for Servants and 

1 Malmefley Wine, and applied to the Belly, al- I labouring Men. 

lays the Cholick, and ftill more, if you add Mug- I Secondly, for the bigger kind of Oat-Meal^ 
c j wort Leaves thereto, as alfo Camomile Flowers, I which is call’d Greets, or Com Oat-^leal, it is ot 

1 1 all fry’d with Oil of Lillies and Yolks of Eggs. J no lefs Ufe than the former, nor are there fewer 

* f OAT-CAKES, Cakes made of the Meal of I Meats compounded thereof; for they make all 

[ < Oats ; in order to which, take fome fine Flower, 1 forts of Puddings and Pots of it, whether they be 

\ [ mix it very well with new Ale-Yeaft, and make I black, as thofe made of the Blood of Beafts, Swine, 

t it very ftiif; then form it into little Cakes, and J Sheep, Geefe, red or fallow Deer, or the like, 

j roul ’em very, thin $ after which lay them on an I mix’d with whole Greets, Suet, and wholfomo 

f Iron to bake, or on a Baking-Stone, and make a I Herbs ; or elfe white, as when the Greets are 

f flow Fire under them; as they are baking, take I mix’d with good Cream, Bread Crumbs, Eggs, 

' them and turn the Edges of them round on the I Suet, Currants, and other wholfome Spices 5 of it 

Iron, that they may alio bake ; one quarter of an J a lfo they make the Good-Friday Pudding, mix’d 
Hour will bake them: A little before you take 1 with Eggs, Suet, Milk, Pennyroyal, and boiled 
them up, turn them on the other Side, only to I firft in aLinnenBag, and then ftript and butter’d 
flat them ; for if you turn them too foon, it will 1 with fweet Butter. 

hinder the rifing : The Iron or Stone whereon 1 Again, if youroaft a 'Goofe, and flop her Belly 
they are baked, muft Hand at a Diftance from the I with Greets beaten together with Eggs, and after 
Fire. I mix’d with the Gravy, there cannot be a better 

OAT-MEAL, Meal made of Oats: Now to I Sauce ; nay, at Sea and foreign Voyages a more 
make good and perfe& Meal, the Oats muft be 1 wholfome and pleafant Meat cannot be eaten, 
firft exceedingly well dried, and then put them I than thefe whole Greets boiled in Water till they 
on the Mill, which Aay be either a Water-Mill, I burft, and then mix’d with Butter, and fo eaten 
Wind-Mill, or Horfe-Mill, which laft is reputed | with Spoons, call’d by the Seafaring Men Lob- 
foe belt; and do no more but crufh or hull them, j lolly. 

that is, carry the Stones fo large that they may do J Laftly, there is no Way - or Pulpofe whatever, 
no more than crufh the Hulk from the Kernel: I wherein a Man can ufe and employ Rice, but 
then the Hulks muft be winnow’d from the Ker- 1 with the fame Seafoning and Order you may em- 
nels, either with the Wind or Fan, and finding l ploy the whole Greets of Oat-Meal, and have fall 
them of an indifferent Cleannefs, for it is impol- I as good and wholfome Meat, and as well tafted, 
fible to huli them all clean at the firft, you mail j of it. 

then put them on again, and making the Mill to ft OATS, a Grain fo well known, that in a man- 
-goa little clofer, run them thro’ the Mill again 5 I ner it requires no Deforiprion 5 there are two Sorts 
then let them be winnow’d over a fecond time 5 I of it, viz . thkt which is fown and cultivated, and 
and fuch Greets or Kernels as are clean hull'd* I that which grows wild: t The firft has a Stalk di- 
and well cut, may be laid by; and the reft you I vided into leveral Knots, and fome what refem- 
fhall run thro’ the Mill again the third time, and I bles Wheat, in refoeft to its Leaf and Stfaw; it 
fo winnow them again; in which time all will 1 bears as it were fmall Grafhoppers at the Top, 
be perfect, and the Greets or full Kernel will fe- I within which is the Com or Grain, which is 
parate from the fmaller Oatmeal. I longifh and whitiih: It delights in cold and moift 

Here it is to be underftood, that at this firft I Grounds, 
making of Oat-Meal, you fhall ever have two I Oats make indifferent good Malt, and a little 
Sorts, that is, the full whole Greet or Kernel, and I of it in Strong Beer to be kept is ufual; they are 
fmall Duft Oat-Meal: as for the coarfe Hulls or I a Grain alfo that Poultry love to feed on, making 
Chaff, which comes from them, that alfo is worth j them lay ftoreofEggs, above what other Grain doe»| 
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Wild Oats is like unto other Oats in all things, 
except that the Grains are larger and blacker $ 
it proceeds from corrupted Corn, as the UJtilago 
made of blalled Rye, and fometimes Barley : 
They boil it with its Root in Water, and conti¬ 
nue to do fo till a third Part is confumcd ; then 
they (train the whole $ add as much Honey to it, 
and then boil the Stuff again till it becomes as 
thick as melted Honey, and dipping a Linncn 
Rag in this Decoftion, put it into the Nofe, it is 
an excellent Remedy againft the (linking of Di¬ 
cers growing therein ; others ufe pulvcrifcd Aloes, 
and ufe It as before: when it is boil’d in Wine 
with dried Rofes, it corrects a ((inking Breath, 

. Wild or barren Oats is diftinguifhed by a Beard 
^hat is made u(c of to make Hygrometers, which 
are Machines whereby the Moillnefs or Drynefs 
of the Air may be known, 

Everybody knows, lays M. Clx>mel\ that it is 
Pood for Horfcs, and not for Men $ however, in 
lime of Dearth, People fometimes have been 
forced to make Bread of it, which is not much 
plcafing to the Tafte; and Galen , fpeaking of the 
Properties of this Bread, (ays, it neither opens 
nor hinds the Body, but is middling in this re- 
fpeft 5 as to the Bufinefs of Phyfick, its Meal has 
the fame Virtue as that of Barley, for being ap¬ 
plied in the Form of a Caraplaim, it dries and 
digefts indifferently, without fmarting $ neverthe¬ 
less it is (bmewhat too cold, and a little aftrin- 
gent, infomuch that it is good to flop a Loofe- 
neft. ZDiofcorides maintains, that being boil’d, the 
Liquor is good for thole who are troubled with 
arid labour under a Cough. 

Raw Oats is very often put into a Bag, which 
ismoiftened with Vinegar, and applied very hot 
to the Belly, to aJlay the Pains of the Cholick and 
Womb: It has partly the ,Virtues of Barley; for 
being ufed in Plaifters. it dries lightly, and is good 
for inflammations of the Members: If it is boil’d 
in fome Wine, it takes away Spots and Freckles. 

Our Englijb Authors putting a greater Value 
upon this Sort of Cora than the French , fay, it is 
a very profitable and neceflary Grain, and will 
grow very plentifully on fuch Lands, where, by 
reafon of the Cold, no other Grain will thrive $ 

S ea, there is no Ground too rich nor too poor, too 
iot nor too cold for them, and they fpeed better 
than other Grains in Harveft, the Straw and Hulk 
being of fo dry a Nature, that tho* they are houfed 
wet, yet they will not heat in the Mow, nor be¬ 
come mouldy, as other Grain ufuaily does. 

The beft Seafon for fowing them with us, is in 
February or March 5 they being of an opening 
Nature, and fweet, they are the beft Grain for 
Horfes, others being apt to flop, which mull be 
injurious: But on the other hand. Oats newly 
boufed and thrafhed, before they have, fweat in 
the Mow, or be otherwife thoroughly dried, are 
too laxative. _ 

The White Oat is the beft and heavieft Grain, 
and its Meal makes good Bread, good Pottage, 
and feveral other Mcffes, and Oaten Malt makes 
good Beer. 

Of later Tears there grows a new (ort of Oats 
about Fyurham, or if you will, Groats, like unto 
whole Oat-Meal, without Hulls, with a fmallcr 
Blade than the common Oat, but wheh ripe on 
the Ground are not eafily diftinguifhed from the 
common Oats, but in tnrefhing they come out 
of the Hufk like iDantzick Rye, and need not 
be carried unto the Mill to be made into Oat- 
Meal or Groats; They axe of a Tweeter and flalhicr 


Tafte than the other, but an Acre will nor yield 
as many Buflicis of them as of common Oats* 

OBSTRUCTIONS of the Liver, otherwife 
call’d the Oppilation of the Liver $ a Difeafc 
caufed by an Jbmbarraflmcnr, or Stoppage in the 
Liver, which hinders it to difeharge its Funftions. 

To cure this Diftemper, take Rhubarb, Gum 
Lacca, and Ginger, of each half an Ounce, yel¬ 
low Arfcnic, three Grains $ form a Ma(s thereof, 
with a little of the Syrup of Rofes, and let the 
Patient take a Dram of it every Morning failing,' 
or twice a Day, when he rifes in the Morning, or 
goes to Bed at Night, let him take half a Drain 
at each Time. 

OCTOBER, the tenth Month of the Year* 
containing one and thirty Days, and the Sun on 
the Twelfth enters into Scorpio. 

While we are tailing the Fruits of our Induftry* 
r and Care about the hr nit Garden in this Month, 
i wc at the fame time behold the Ruins and Do- 
cays of Nature, which now begins to feel the Ab- 
fence of the Sun, and (hrinks at the Approach of 
the Winter’s Cold. However, it is not an idle 
Month for a provident Gardiner, who fees cither 
what is decayed and wanting, or what will be re¬ 
quired to fupply Defeats for the future. 

Now is the l ime when wc arc to make all <wr 
new intended Plantations, and to fupply the Dc- 
lefts of the old: In Gardens where the Soil is hot 
and light, you ought now, fays the Author of the 
Retired Gardiner , to examine the Trees, and if 
you find there are any dead, you mull make Holes 
of fix Footfquare, fpeaking of old Trees $ tor if 
they are young ones that are dead, and that th® 
Earth has been already trench’d, you need not 
then make fo great a Hole, one of three or four 
Foot fquare, and two Foot deep, will be enough z 
This Work will be very ufcful in this Month 5 tor 
the Rains and great Dews, that are frequent, w ill 
very much help to prepare the Earth 5. but it is 
not the fame in raoift and cold Ground, when* 
you defer this Work till the End of February j 
tho* every body is not of that Opinion, as maybe 
feen hereafter. 

In the mean time, too great Diligence and Caret 
cannot be ufed in preparing the Ground and Bor-* 
ders for the Purpoie of Plantations $ and there ia 
nothing fo natural and agreeable to the whole 
Syftem of Vegetable Nature in general, as tinny*A 
Earth 5 and nothing in general is more hurtful! 
and prejudicial to Fruit-Trees than Dung: Many) 
Authors indeed recommend a little Dung to be 
mix'd with other prepared Earth, while othcra 
fay, that little docs bqt a little Harm, and that 
none is beft; that it is not neceflary that this Vir¬ 
gin Earth (hould be fo very rich and fat, as is; 
commonly defiled ; a Mediocrity feems moil pro« 
per and defirable, becaufe generally fpeaking, the 
greateft Danger is from too great Profperity and 
Riches. 

If the Borden are made four or five Foot wide* 
with fome of the beft and kindeft of thk Earthy 
there will be no need of laying it above one Foot 
deep, that the Roots may be incouraged to rua 
horizontally ; for Tap-Roots running aownwards r 
commonly produce - ftrong perpendicular Shoots 
upwards, which in Peaches and Apricocks end in 
Canker, and oftentimes in Death ; and therefore 
too great Vigour being not defirable in young Trees, 
to prevent it, unlefs the Soil* be exceedingly dry* 
indeed, plant on the very Top of the Borders, and 
lay a Semicircle of good Earth to the Roots, about 
two Foot Diameter, and fourorfive Inches deep. 

For 
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For the very fame Reafon it is not at all mate¬ 
rial to plant the Tree in the fame Expofition to 
the Sim which it had in the Nurfery, but rather 
the contrary $ and it is ftill lefs material to have 
any Regard to the Moon, to which many too fu- 
pcrftitioufly adhere to this very Day.. 

Now iince this is fo bufy a Month for 
there ought to be a good Stock of untry 
brought into fome By-place in the Garden to be 
ready upon all Occations, both for Ever-greens, 
Flowers, and Fruit-Trees: and it muft be here 
obferved, that this is the propereft Month of all 
others for planting, let the Soil be naturally moift 
or dry; for if it be fubjeft to Wet and Moifture, 
Art muft help it, the Borders muft be raifed, and 
the Trees planted high $ for it is certain Death, 
more particularly to Peaches and Apricocks, to 
ftand where Water ftagnates in Winter 5 and if it 
be a dry warm Soil, all agree in this Cafe that it is 
much more preferable to plant in October than in 
the Spring. 

Where Vines are to be planted, it is not de¬ 
sirable to have a Wall above four or five Foot, and 
fome difapprove of the common Way of plant¬ 
ing within two or three Yards of one another, 
or frequently laying down their Branches to take 
Root, the Confequence whereof is, that the 
Branches are mounted perpendicularly, and there¬ 
fore they are for planting Vines no nearer one ano¬ 
ther than fix or feven Yards; for if they were 
planted thicker, the Overplus fhould be removed 
m four or five Years* that the Branches may have 
Room to run horizontally. 

The propereft Mixture of Soil for Vines is the 
Rubbiin of old Buildings, compofed of Lime, 
Mortar, or Sea-coal A/hes, or dnfr Sand 5 either 
of thefe in our Country are good, mix’d with an 
equal Quantity of natural rich warm Earth ; 
make the Border of this four or five Foot wide, 
and only one Foot deep, and a Slope, if poflible, 
defeending to the South; but ftill remember that 
Dung is Poifon. 

It is now the beft Time of the Year for tranf* 
planting of Fruit-Trees, tho* their Leaves are up¬ 
on them. Tranfplant Foreft-Trees of all Sorts from 
the Beginning to the End of the Month, the Elm 
tfpecially about the firft Week, tho* its Leaves 
ate then very green. About the Middle fow the 
Cyder-Premngs in Beds of frefh Earth, to raife 
Stocks for grafting, or even making of Orchards 
without grafting: We raife from a Nurfery of 
this kind, as. many different Sorts of Apples as 
we raife Plants, tho’ the Seeds came all from the 
feme Tree $ fo much is Nature pleafed with Va¬ 
riety : and perhaps if the Earth were more con^ 
ftant and unifoim in its ProdufHons, its Vegeta¬ 
tive Power would be too foon exhaufted 5 and it 
may be fuppofed, were all Apples exaftly the 
fame, they would all draw the very fame Nou¬ 
rishment from the Earth $ and the like with every 
other Tribe of Vegetables: And this Variety 
feeins to determine, tnat there are as many diftinft 
Qualities in the Earth, as them are different Kinds 
of Plants growing upon it $ and that each Plant 
can only take out of the Earth that Spirit which 
its Parts are naturally prepared to receive, and 
have the others undiftaro’d. 

Note, Lay up fome Acorns, and the Mart of 
other Timber Trees, in dry Sand. 

At the End of this Month, put your Fig-Trees, 
that ait in Cafes, up in the Green-Houfes, asalfo 
your Laurels, and all your Shrubs that are afraid 
oftheFroft. 


planting* 
*d Earth 


Save and fow all ftony and hard Kernels, fuch 
as Black Cherry, Morello’s, Black Heart, all 
good, Pear, Plum, Almond-Stones, &c. alfo 
Nuts, Haws, Afhen, Sycamore and Maple-Keys* 
Bcech-Maft, Apple, Pear, and Crab-Kernels tor 
Stocks $ or, as Mr. Evelyn fays, you may defer it 
till the next Month, towards the latter End, keep¬ 
ing them dry and fret from Muftinefs. 

In this Month, if the Year has been any thing 
favourable, comes in the Fruit of the Vineyard to 
reward the Diligence and Labour of the Gardiner ? 
but fair and dry Weather ought to be waited for 
before Grapes are gathered. 

Apples now in prime, or yet lafting, are the 
Bolleet, Bon,' William, Coftard, Lording, Parflcy 
Apples, Permain, Pear-Apple, Honey Meal, A- 
pis, 

Now alfo fome of the beft Pears, after they 
have been gathered a Fortnight, are in the greateit 
Perfeftion, as the Buree Du Roi, the Verte, Longue* 
the Virculee, the Bergamot, 

You nave now alfo the Caw-Pear for baking* 
Green-Butter-Pear, Thorn-Pear, Rouffel-Pear* 
Town-Pear, Lombart-Pear, Ruflet-Pear, Saffron- 
Pear, and fome of the former Month, as Violet- 
Pear* Petwofth-Pcar, otherwife call’d the Winter 
Windfor, Lanfac-Beam-Pear, Admirable, Ram- 
boullet, Pavics or Bullis, and feveral of the $e$* 
trnber Plums. 

In gathering Peart great Care muft be had to 
do it in fair Weather* as well as Grapes 5 and you 
muft lay ’em afterwards fingly upon Shelves madd 
on purpofe, in fome upper Room or Garret td 
chufe 5 but they muft be defended in violent Frofts 
with clean Straw laid over them. Such Pears as 
ripen not till Cbrijtmas ,' as Calmars, Winter Bon- 
cretiens, may be fiiffered to hang on the 
Trees till the latter End of this Month, and fbmd 
that are curious will tie Papers over them, to pre- 
ferve them from Frofts as they hang on the Trees ? 
and lay the Pears and Apples you have gather’d* 
which muft be done without bruiting, upon dry 
Mofs in the Fruitery. 

We ought now in the Kitchin Garden to makd 
ufe of every Opportunity to complete our Planta¬ 
tions of Herbs for Winter Ufe $ we may expert 
tolerable Weather for the greateft Part of this 
Month $ but after that, the main Bufinefs fhould 
be to fecure from the Severities'of the Seafon all 
Plants which are in danger of being injured 
thereby. 

It is advifeable in the firft Week in this MontW 
to fow Cucumbers on the natural Ground, to be 
afterwards tranfplanted into Pots* where they may 
i be fheltered from the Colds of the Nights, till a‘ 
j gentle Hot Bed is neceflary for them This Why 
of raifing them to have them come forwards, is 
, certainly much better than to begin after the ufuaF 
Method in ‘December or January ; for thefe Plants 
will better endure the cold Air, than thole which* 
are raifed when the Ground is covered With 1 
Snow. 

The Cucumbers alfo, which were direfted to 
be fown in July* muft now be carefully covered* 
i up every Night, and the GlafTes kept over them* 
in wet or windy Weather; but give them as much 
Air as is poflible in the Day-time, if the Seaforf 
will permit. 

In the raifing and managing off Sparagrafs, thi* 
is a more proper Month to plant them in, than 
either February or March y that the Roots m*y ? 
get fome Strength before the dry Weather come** 

on. Inftead or the long Dung fo commonly laid 1 
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on their Beds in the Beginning of Winter, give i 
only a fmall Covering of Hen or Pidgeons Dung, 
to loofen and refrein the Earth with its Nitre, | 
which the Winter Rains, with the Help of a little j 
ftirring now and then, will cafily wain in before 
the Spring, and make the Sparagrafs fprout rea¬ 
dier and bolder.Jl 

It is a great Miftake to fancy Afparagus to be 
a tender Plant ; for on the contrary, it is one of 
the hardieft Things a Gardiner has under his Care, 
and will endure the Severities of the eoldeft Win¬ 
ters, and greateft Frofts, provided the Roots be 
but covered, as they ought, with a fuffi:ient Quan~ 
tity of proper Earth. The common Practice of 
planting Afparagus in the Spring, undoubtedly 
proceeds from the Miftake or its being a tender 
Plant ; but fince it is known to be otherwife, and 
does not Hand in need of that unfeemly Litter, 
which is commonly given it, the underftanding 
Gardiner will chufe to plant his Bed in this 
Month ; and if he knows or values a true Rich- 
pefs of Tafte, he will alfo plant in untry’d Earth, 
laid only twelve Inches below, or four or five above 
the natural Surface, inftead of loading in Dung, 
which gives it an unfavoury Tafte. 

Now fet fome Kidney-Beans in Balkets under 
fome warm Wall, to be afterwards aflifted by mo¬ 
derate Hot Beds, as the Seafon becomes violent: 
Thefe, with good Management, will fruit very 
early. 

Take up thofe Collyflower Plants which begin 
to flower, tie their Leaves together, and bury 
their Roots and Stalks in Sand in a Cellar, or 
fome cool Place ; the Flowers will increafe in 
Bignefs, and remain good two or three Months. 

Now cut Artichoaks with long Stalks, and pre- 
ferve them in the Houfe, fetting their Stalks in 
Sand. 

. It is now the Seafon to lay up Roots for Winter 
§tofe f , and fome Gardiners alio think it beft to 
take the Roots of Tumeps out of the Ground, 
and lay them in Sand 5 but others chufe rather to 
leave the Tum?ps in the Ground, till they are 
ready to ufe them ; and for the other two Kinds, 
make choice of a dry Part in your Garden, and 
there dig a Trench about fix or eight Inches deep, 
into which, without Mixture of Earth or Sand, 
lay your Roots clofe together, firft cutting off their 
green Tops and growing Buds, and then cover 
them about fix Inches thick with Wheat Straw, 
ridgewife s You may this Way preferve them fit 
for Ufe till the following June . 

You may yet tranfplant Cabbage and Colly¬ 
flower Plants, and now make your laft Plantation 
of Lettice to ftand the Winter. 

Continue to earth up Sellery fof blanching. 

Towards the End of the Month , earth up. 
and drefs fuch Artichoaks as have done blowing. 

You may now plant young Strawberries in Bor¬ 
ders and Beds, tnat they may bring forth Fruit 
the next Year. So you may plant Borders of Box. 
As for Borders of fine Herbs, the Author of the 
'Retired Gardiner is of Opinion, that they would 
hit better, if they were planted at the latter End 
of March, when the Frofts are commonly over, 
and that he had always found it fo. 

Sow Crefles, Lettice, Muftard, Radifh, Tur- 
nep and Spinage, upon a decay’d Hot Bed, to be 
cutforSailets. 

If you have not yet made a Plantation of Let- 
tices already cabbaged, for Winter Ufe, delay no 
longer to do it in fome well expofed Place, where 
they may be defended from the Froft. 


Sow Radifhes in fome warm Place, to draw 
them early in the Spring. 

Sow fome of the Hotfpur Peafe and Spanijb 
Beans, in fome well expofed Eorder, but rather 
under a thick Hedge than under a Wall. 

Make Plantations of Goofeberries, Currants, 
and Rasberries from the Suckers or Cuttings. 

Now make Plantations of Apples, grafted upon 
Paradife Stocks, in Pots $ they will bear when the 
Trees are very fmall, and are very ornamental 
at an Entertainment, to be fet growing upon a 
Table. 

Finally, put fome Roots of Mint upon a gentle 
Hot Bed. 

As to the TroduEl of the Kitchen Garden in this 
Month, we have yet remaining fome Collyflowers, 
Artichoaks, Peafe and Beans. 

The Kidney Beans fown in July will now pro¬ 
duce good Fruit, if we defend them from the cold 
Nights. We have yet Cucumbers and fome Me¬ 
lons. Roots for boiling, as Turneps, Carrots, 
Parfnips, Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonera, and Beets. 
Roots to ufe raw in the Kitchen, are Onions^ 
Garlick, Shallots, and Rocambole. 

Sallet Herbs are Crefles, Chervil, Muftard, 
Radifh, Tumep or Rape, Spinach, Lettice, both 
fmall, and feveral forts of Cabbage Lettice, Bur¬ 
net, Tarragon, and young Onions, with blanch’d 
Sellery and Endive: We nave alfo Chardones. 

Herbs for Soop and other Kitchen Ufos are 
Parftey, Beets, and all the Aromatick Herbs. 

We have alfo plenty of Mufhramcs, with fome 
Filberts and Wallnuts. See Flon ft's Tear . 
OCULUS CHRISTI. See Jfter. 

OECONOMY, a certain Order in the Ma¬ 
nagement of a Family and domeflick Affairs: 
Hence the Word Oeconmift, for a good Manager. 
But Oeconomy may be taken in a more exteniive 
Senfe, fora juft, prudent, and regular Conduit in 
all the Parts of Life, and relative Capacities. 
But as for the Word Oecovomicus (Oeconomift) it 
was formerly ufed for the Executor of a Laft Will 
and Teftament, and the Perfon that had the Occo- 
nomy and fiduciary Difpofal of the Deceafed 1 * 
Goods. 

OESOPHAGUS, the Gullet, Pipe or Funnel* 
that conveys the Meat into the Stomach ; it is an 
organical Part of the Body, round, long and hol¬ 
low, beginning at the Root of the Tongue be¬ 
hind the Larins tr, which Part of it is call’d c Pka- 
rinx , and defeends from therice direflly between 
the Wind-pipe and the Vertebra of the Neck, and 
the four firft Vertebra of the Thcrax^ upon which 
it refts, but when it comes to the fifth Vertebra* 
it gives way to the defeending Trunk of the great 
Artery, by bending a little to the right Side ; af¬ 
terwards accompanying the Artery down to the 
ninth Vertebra , there it turns a little to the Left 
again, and climbs upon the Artery, and by and by 
about the eleventh Vertebra pafles through the 
Midriff, a little on the left Side of its nervous Cen¬ 
ter, at a Hole diftinft from that of the great -Ar¬ 
tery, and is inferted or continued into the lefo 
Orifice of the Ventricle* ; ' •■ 

It is compofed of three Membranes, the out-j 
moft of which is common to it and the Stomach ; ; 
the other two are peculiar to itfclf; the firft is that' 
in the middle, which is flefliy, and its Fibres are 
round and oblique, and ferve for the Motion or 
the Oeppkagus ; the fecond is internal, its Fibres 
v are long and flrait, it is nervous and cover’d with 
a great many fmall Glands, which feparate an 
acid Liquor, which caufcs jou to feel Hunger, 
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when it falls upon an empty Stomach. It is to be bous: alfo the loofe outward brown Skins* either 
obferved, that the Oesophagus has Nerves, Arte- in Tulips, Onions, 

ties, and Veins : Its Nerves come from the 1 Tar - OGRESSES, a Term in Heraldry, the fame 

vagum, its Arteries from the Aorta and Ccetiaca, with Pellets^ which fee. 

and its Veins from the- Azigos and Stomachicus OIL, a Liquor whole Particles hang one to ano- 
Coronarius . % ther, and eafily take Fire: There are feveralSorts 

The Gullet ferves as a Conduit to convey Meat of Oils 5 and they are all formed in the exterior 
and Drink, after the firft Preparation of it in the Earth $ thofe which are towards its Surface, pro- 
Mouth and by the Teeth, to the Stomach $ for duce Springs, which are very rare 5 fuch is th£ 
thefe being turn’d down into the Throat by the Fountain of Gctbian in France t whofe Oil is admira- 
Tongue, all the Membranes of the Pharinx are bly good for Pricks in Horfes Feet 5 and in the 
relaxed for the Reception thereof, and prefentlv Archipelago they have the Oil of Petrol, fo call’d 
the fame are fqueezed down the Gullet, by the becaufe it comes out from Rocks and ftony Places; 
Conftri&ion of its middle Coat and the Mufcles There are other Oils, which mount up into the 
of the Pharinx . Air, and there form Exhalations, fome of which 

The Oefopbagus fuffers lefs of itfelf than other fall down afterwards upon Com and deftroy it. 
Parts of the Body, as in Frenfies, Lethargy, Ul- Moft Plants and Animals contain Oil in them: 
cersof the Mouth, Convulfion of the Jaws, and Oils are drawn from Plants, as from Lavender 
Squinancy: Howeven it is liable to Defluxions, and Rofemary by a Refrigeratory,. Serpentine* 
the Inconveniences of an Abftcfs, of an Ulcer, and Balneum Vaporis $ the Oils or Wallnuts and 
grofs Flegm, cold Air, bad Food, fome hard or'* Almonds are feparated by way of Expreflion, they 
pricking Thing which is fwallowed, a Wound or being pounded and put into a Prefs 5 they like- 
Blow. wife craw Oil from.frveral compound Matters* 

When its Aflion is hurt, you perceive a Pain as from Paper and Brick, 
along the Back and in the Throat, and you are Chymifts and Phyficians give alfo the Name 
Jong in fwallowing your Victuals j if it fuffers of Oils to thofe thick Juices tnat diftil from feve- 
from Heat, you will fcnfibiy feel it about the ral Trees, fuch as Balms, Rofin, and Gum: they 
Neck and T hroat, and fina Eafe in drinking alfo contain fome other Matter 5 for they extraa: 
fomewhat that is cold. Oil from them by the means of a Retort, as they 

If from Cold, you will be continually fpitting, do alfo from Roots, Leaves, 
by reafon of a Swelling or Hurt, that participates Finally, there are Oils which arc mix’d with 
ot S. Anthony'* Fire 3 it will caufe 1 nirft, Pain, fome Pans of the Earth, and which enter into the 
a Fever, and great Uneafinefs in fwallowing. Compofition of Mettals and Minerals. 

If it fuffers by an Ulcer, which proceeds from But thefe are better known under the Name of 
the breaking of a Veflel or malignant Humour, Sulphur, which is yet another Sort of Oil of a 
you will find a Compreflion, a pricking, and can folid Confiftence : It is very difficult, not to fay 
bearnothing that is fait, /harp, and acid * and if the impoffible, to feparate the Sulphurs of Mettals and 
Caufe be a thick Flegm, you will more readily Minerals. 

fwallow dry and folia Food, than that which is It may be obferved from" what has been laid* 
fweet and grofs. that in general Oils are of three Sorts $ the firft is 

You may with Safety make ufe of fweet or liquid, and retains the Name of 0 / 7 $ the fecond 
gentle Remedies, and fuch as are eafily fwallow’d, is of a Confiftence inclining to folid, and this is 
in all the Diforders of the Oefopbagus: If there call’d Gum or Rofin 5 and the third is folid, bc- 
‘be a great Inflammation with Heat in the Bowels, caufe it is intimately united with the Mineral 

S u muft begin with the common Glyfters and Parts, or rather,becaufe they are thofe fameMineral 
eedings, as much as your Strength and Age will Parts which have the Properties of Oil, and this 
allow 5 and if purging be neceffary, forafmuch as is that which is call’d the Sulphur of Mettals and 
the Body may be full of Humours, ufe nothing Minerals. 

but Cama with the Syrop of Violets, or Manna in OILS, a very confiderable Potage, which may 

fome Broth, without any Salt in it^ then you may be ferved up to Table, as well on Days of Abfti- 
anoint the Neck with the Oil of Rofes, Lilly, and nence as on Flefh-Days. 

Camomile: Your common Drink fhould be a To have an Oil for Flefb-Days y take ail Sorts 

Tiffane of Barley, Grapes and Figs, and now and of good Meats, viz. Part of a Buttock of Beef, a 
then fome Emulfion with the four cold Seeds ; Fillet of Veal, a Piece of a Leg of Mutton, Ducks* 
vow may gargle with a Decoftion of the Roots of Partridges, Pidgeons, Chicken^* Quails, a Piece 
Marfhmallows, Purilain, and Lett ice, . mixing of raw Gammon, Saufages, and a Cervelas, all 
therewith fome Syrop of Violets, it there is a roafted or fry’d brown $ put them into a Pot, eve- 
Suppuration, you muft make a Cataplafm with a ry Thing according to the Time that is requifite 
Decoftion of Hyfop, wherein you are to fteep for boiling it, and let a thickning Liquor be made 
Fengrcek-Flower, and Wormwood, Melilot, and of the brown Sauce to be mingled together: As 
Camomile Powder $ towards the latter End, when foon as the Scum is taken of£ feafon your Meats 
the whole is reduced into a Pap, add thereto a with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, Coriander- 
little Butter, or the Fat of a Hen; you may ufe a Seed, and Ginger, all well pounded, with Thyme 
Gargle, which may be infcnfibly fwallowed, made and Sweet Bafil, and wrapt up in a Linnen Cfoth ? 
of Barley, Smallage, and Hyfop Leaves, fweeten’d then add all Sorts of Roots and Herbs, well fcald- 
with a little brown or white Sugar: As to the ed, according as you /hall think fit, fuch as Car- 
grofs Flegm which may flick to the Oefopbagus , rots* Tumeps, Parfneps, Cabbage, Parfley-Roots, 

S u may eat Leeks boiled with fome Vinegar, or Onions, Leeks, and other Herbs, in Bunches: In 
uflara with Meat, and you may provoke vomit- the mfcan time, provide Cuvets, Silver-Pots, and 
ing with a Feather, with Squillitick Oximel, or other Veffels for that Purpofej and when the 
Radifh Jui ce m ix’d with a little Honey. Potage is fufficiently boiled, let fome Crufts be 

OFF-SETTS, young Roots that fpring and broken into Pieces, and laid a making in the 
grow ftom Roots that are round, tuberous or bub Broth, after it has been cleared from the Fat, arid 
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well feafoned. Eefort you ferve it up, pour in a 
great deal more Broth, ftill continuing to take 
away the Fat ; drefs your Fowls and other Meats, 
and gamifh them with the Roots, if you have 
only one great Difh: otherwife they may be ferved 
up without Roots, putting the Cuvets on a Silver 
Difh, with a Silver Ladle therein, with which 
every one of the Guefts may take out fome Soop, 
when the Oil is fet on the Table. 

You may likewife have an Oil for Fijh-Days, 
and in order to it, take fome good Broth, Peafe- 
Soop, or half Fifh Broth, let all the above-men¬ 
tioned Roots be put into it, and boiled as much 
as is neceffiiry ; then drefs your Oil with a Profit¬ 
role Loat in the Middle, and gamifh it with 
Roots. 

OINTMENT, a Compofition made ufeof for 
healing Wounds: Oil is the Balls of Ointments ; 
Wax is ufed therein to give them a certain Con¬ 
fidence ; fome Parts of Plants, Animals, and Mi¬ 
nerals are likewife imployed, becaufe of their 
Virtues: this Compofition, according to the Con¬ 
fidence thereof will remain much longer upon 
Wounds, and by this means the Parts ofwhicn it 
is compofed have Time to unfold themfclves by 
Degrees, and to aft infenfibly. 

There are feveral Sorts of Ointments made for 
the Ufc of Mankind, and the Manner of pre¬ 
paring the chiefett of them, with their Virtues 
and Properties, /hall be fet down in their Order ; 
and fird of the Green Ointment . 

lake two Handfulls of Betony, two Handfulls 
of Acrimony, two of Vervain, as many of Pim- 

S mel, and two of red Pimpernel ; of all thefe 
erbs you are to take nothing away but the Roots, 
leave on the Ribs, and wadi and cleanfe them 
very well with fair Water, wipe them with a 
white Linnen Cloth, and put them to infufe all 
together in a clean Earthen Pot, which you are 
to fill with good Whitewine, or for want of that, 
with good Claret; let the VefTel be covered, and 
the Herbs deep’d therein for the Space of four 
and twenty Hours ; and after having put the fame 
Herbs all together, boil them in the fame Wine 
in a large Kettle, and when enough, take them 
off, and let them cool a little, fo that you may 
fqueeze them with your Hands, and pound them 
in a Stone Mortar, and drain them thro’ a Strainer 
or new Napkin, fo that none of the Juice mav re¬ 
main either in the Mortar or Napkin; after which 
put them into the Wine in which they were boil’d, 
upon the Fire in the fame Kettle : Care mud be 
talcen that the Wine be very clean, and that no 
Part of the Herbs, nor any manner of Filth remain 
nierein, and put into it a large Glafs full of the 
Juice of Nicotiana pounded and drained thro’ a 
Napkin: fuffer this Decoftion to boil a little, 
then put in a Pound of white Pitch, otherwife 
call’d Rofin, pounded and reduced into a Pow¬ 
der, and fcarced, and when this is melted, throw 
in eight Ounces of white Virgin’s Wax, and the 
fame being melted, let there be added an Ounce 
of Maffick well picked and reduced into Powder: 
You mud always with a little wooden Spattle be 
ftirring thefe Ingredients upon the Fire, and keep 
them boiling gently for above half a quarter of an 
Hour, taking Care that they do not rife fo as to 
boil over; and when you have taken the Kettle 
off, lay it upon the Floor to cool, and keep all the 
while ifirring the Stuff. 

When it is grown fo cold that you may hold 
our Finger in it, you mull take a Pound of the 
eft Venice Turpentine, wafh it in a Brafs Pan, 


beat it with a wooden Palet, and change the Wa¬ 
ter, fothat it becomes as white as Milk, and hav¬ 
ing well drein’d it, put it into the Decoftion, and 
keep always ftirring, that you may well incorpo¬ 
rate the Stuff; then put the Kettle upon the Eire 
again, and caufc it to be boiled till you find that 
this Ointment dees not draw at all; then with the 
fame Spattle put fome of it into cold Water or 
Wine, and when it is cold fqueeze it between your 
Fingers, and if it does not draw, it is enoguh done 5 
then take it of£ and let it cool fo far only, that 
you may be able eafily to touch it, reduce it into 
the Form ot fmall Roils, and wrap them in white 
Paper made Pipewife. 

^As to the Virtues of this Ointment, 1. It cures all 
Wounds as well old as new, takes off proud Flefh, 
and makes good Flefh come in the Room of it. 

2. It draws out all Thoms, if there are any in, 
and all Sorts of Corruption. 

^3. It cures the Stinging of Adders and other ve¬ 
nomous Creatures, draws out the Poifon, and heals 
the Wound. 

4. It cures all Sorts of Impoftumcs, and Corns 
upon the Feet. 

5. It is proper for Wounds in the Head ; and if 
the Skull be broken, it has been fo etfeftual as to 
fet it to rights, and clofe it. 

6 . It is good for the Evil, in what Part foever 
of the Body it is. 

• 7. It cures Impoftumes between the Ribs and 
the Flanks. 

8. It is good for all Sorts of Hurts. 

This Ointment fhould be made in the laft Week 
of the Month of May , when the Herbs are beft 
1 and have the moft Virtue, or at the Full Moon in 
the fame Month. 

To have a Cooling and Jlno.iyne Ointment pror 
per for Inflammations, Fains, and Hot Intcmpe- 
raments, take the Leaves of Semper-Viva Major, 
Semper-Viva Minor, Moufe-Ear, Umbilicus Ve¬ 
neris, Nightfhade, Jufquiam, Elder, and Baftard 
Rhubarb, of each one Handfull; pound the whole 
in a Mortar, and boil the fame with two Pounds 
of the Oil of Olives, till the Simples are well 
boiled; then ftrain the whole thro’ a white Lin¬ 
nen Cloth, and add thereto five Ounces of yellow 
Wax, to give it the Confiftence of an Ointment, 
and make ufe of it for the Evils before-mention’d; 
melt it firft upon a Plate, and having anointed the 
Parts affeftea, with it, put on fome Paper, and 
over that a Piece of Linnen Cloth. 

That call’d May Ointment , is prepared thus; 
Take two Pounds of May Butter, a Pound of Mag¬ 
num Diachylum, three Pounds of new Wax, the 
fame Quantity of Rofin, and about half a Glafs 
full of Lemon Juice: melt the Butter in a Copper 
Pan, and then throw in the Diachylum cut into 
fmall Pieces, which you are to melt as well as the 
Butter; you are next to cut your Rofin into fmall 
Pieces, and to put in the fame, and melt it like¬ 
wife ; after which do the fame by the Wax, and 
let the whole be boiled together for Half an Hour, 
and ftir it continually ; when you have taken the 
Pan off* the Fire, add to it the Lemon Juice, and 
keep ftirring it continually with your Spattle till 
the whole is well incorporated, and when that is 
done, put it into fome Earthen Pot, or fome other 
VefTel proper to keep the fame in. 

This Ointment is very good for all Sorts of Ul¬ 
cers and Wounds; but you muft, before you apply 
it, bathe the Wound well with fome Wine and Oil 
of Olive boiled together, and chafe it as hot as you 
can bear it. 

That 
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That called the fDrvine Ointment * is prepared little and little, and always flirnt, then put the 
in this Manner : Take an Ounce and two Drains whole upon a moderate Fire, and put the other 
of Galb&num, three Ounces and three Drams of half in by decrees: There mult be no more than 
Armonktc, and an Ounce.of Opoponax * you muft a Pound of Wax. 

take a little more of the three Gums abovenamed 8. When that is done* take the Pan off the 
in Weight, by re&fon of the Wafte that may hap- Fire, fuffer the Ingredients to cool a little * in the 

& in draining them after they have been in- mean time* take your Pan, in which your Gums, 
L already boiled and cold, art * put it upon a fmall 

2. Pound thefe three Gums grofsly in a Mortar Fire, to melt them a little, and pour them into 
apart, put them into an Earthen Pot, with two the other Pan, that has been taken off from the 
tyaris Pints of Whitewine Vinegar * let them deep Fire, and is a little cooled, and ever ftir the whole 

two Days and two Nights, and dir them every —' 1 - ! ‘ u T ' J '* 1 ~ 

Day twice or thrice with a Spattie, orelfe in order 
to make it in four and twenty Hours, make a very 
{mail Fire, which renew three or four Times du¬ 
ring that Space, under the Earthen Pot wherein 
the laid Gums are ttcep’d, and ftir them as often 
as you put Fire on, that they may the better dif- 


together with your Ladle, until the Gums are 
well diffolved with the Drugs * then take a fine 
Levant Load-ftone, reduce it into a fine Powder, 
fearce it thro* a Taffety Sieve, and pound it upon 
a Stone, that it may ftiil be made more fubtil, four 
Ounces of which you are to put into a Piece of 
Paper, and pour it very gently upon the other In- 


folve, and be incorporated with the Vinegar} and gradients* incorporate and mix the fame with a 
When that is done, put the whole into a Copper Ladle, in the Pan, when ’tis taken off from the 
Pah upon the Fire, and boil them gently, to the. Fire * for diould ybu put in the Load-ftone Pow- 
Diminution of a quarter Part of the Vinegar, or der, while it is upon the Fire, it would in a trice 
thereabouts: when that is done, ftrairt thefe Gums, fo fwell up all the Ingredients, that a good part 
after they have been well diffolved, thro* a Sta- of them muft be loft j and when you have well 
mine or ftron£ CJoth, and let them be well incorporated the Stone Powder with them, -put 
{Squeez’d. . the Pan upon the Stove with a moderate Fire un-> 

3. When you have ftrained the Whole, put it der It, and ftiil keep conftantly ftirring it with 
again upon the Fire in the fame Pan or another, your Ladle. 

and boil it, till the Vinegar is wholly con- 9. In the mean time, thefe following Things be-* 
-fumed, and the Gums are embodied, and iog reduced into Powders, vizi . an Ounce or fine 
this you will know by letting fome Drops of it fall Myrrh, two Ounces of long Ariftolochy, an Ounce 
fr om your Iron Spattie upon a Plate, or fomething of Maftick in Tears, an Ounce of Bdellium, and 
clfe, Which when it grows cold becomes thidc two Ounces of pure and clean Frankincenfe, pals 
and firm : then take off your Pan, and fuffer the them thro’ a Sieve feparately, and without mix- 
Gums to cool. ing them together* and placing each of them 

4. Then take two Pounds and an half of the apart upon a Sheet of Paper, pout them gently 
belt Oil of Olive, and put it into a Pan, which one after another, in the Order here fet down, into 


muft be: large, and deep enough * after which, 
take fome Gold Litharge, paffedthro’ a Sieve, and 
-ponmd it m tfre Oil * ftir it continually with a long 
and large wooden Ladle * take an Ounce of Ver- 
digreafe featced throf a fine Sieyej throw It into 
the Pan, and keep ftirring as before * then put 
your Tan into an IronStbyfc, or fome other, with 
a very (mail Fine, that the Pan may not be much 
heated 5 and be ever careful in ftirring it without 
Intermiffion with the wooden Ladle * for the Li¬ 
tharge will otherwife grow into a Lump, till the 
Ingredients are well diffolved, and incorporated 
together with the OH. 

5. You are to obferve, that this Operation will 
at leaft take up three Hours Time, and that at 
the Expiration of one Hour thefe Ingredients will 
becomeof a dark green Colour. 

Then you may put three Coals more under the 
Pan, and continue to ftir it till the Ingredients be¬ 
come yellow, and begin to crackle, which it will 
do inanout anHour more * this done, make a greater 
Fire than before, and ftirring the fame more vi- 
goroufly, it will become of a pale Colour, fome- 
tnmff like a wither’d Leaf, in about a Quarter of 
an Hour * and fo ftir on, till it becomes of a red 
brown * and then you may take a little of it with 
a Ladle, and put" it upon a Plate to fee if it is 
embodied, and flicks no longer to your Fingers. 

6 . But if it does (tick, put it on the Fire again, 
and give it a Boil or two, ever ftirring it, ana try 
it ever and anon, till you find that it neither flicks 
to the Plate nor your Fingers. 

7. When it is brought tothispafs, take it from 
the Fire, and then put in half the Wax, which 
muft be cut, or rather foraped like fmall Shavings, 
-and as thin as poffible * you ate to put it in by 


the Pan that is upon the Fire, while another ftirs 
the Stuff continually, in order to incorporate them 
all* when all the Powders are in, continue ftirring 
conftantly, till the Ingredients fwell up ro the 
Breadth of three Fingers * as foon as they fwell, 
take off the Pan, and continue ftiil ftirring it 
gently with your Ladle, till they grow thick aod 
become between foft and hard, fo that you may 
eafily handle your Ointment with your Fingers, 
and not taint them * then with your Ladle take 
this Ointment by Lumps, and lay them upon a 
clean and fmootn Table, that is moiften’d with 
Whitewine Vinegar * knead or drefs them one 
after another with your Hands, wetted in fome of 
the fame Vinegar* then form them into Rolls, 
and wrap each apart in fome Paper, in order tt> 
keep them long by you : die older they are the 
better they will be. 

To make ufe of this Ointment, which does not 
come to its Perfection, till it is two or three Months 
old* when you are to apply it to fome Wound, Of 
other Evil, you muft warm or foften it with ytmr 
Finger dipt in alittle Vinegar or Wine, thenfpread 
it upon a Piece of black Leather, Taffety, or Di¬ 
mity, and not upon a Linhen Cloth, becaufc it 
will fink into it. 

a. There is no Neceffity you ftioruld put either 
a Tent or Lint into the Wound * not out that it 
is good when the Wound is deep, to pm in a Tent 
or Lint befmear’d and well cover’d over \ylth thp 
faid Ointment. 

3. The firft Plalfter that is laid on muft not he 
taken off under four and twenty Hours;* but thofo 
that are laid on afterwards, may be removed 
every twelve Hours, unlefi there be a Neccflhy 
of taking them off oftner, by reafon of tne 
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Quantity of Matter that may come out of the 
Wound. 

4. In talcing off the Plaifter, you muff wipe a- 
Way the Corruption, and befmcar the Ointment 
with a little Wine or Vinegar, and put on fome 
more Ointment where it may be wanting, and thus 
one Plaifter may ferve more than once. 

5. It mull be obferved, that the hurt Patient, 
muff neither eat Garlick nor Oniony for he will 
be fooner cured in eight Days, than in two Months 
if he does. 

As to its chief Virtues and Properties 1 itcleanfes 
very much, and brings on new Fleln, without 
caufingany Corruption in the Wound. 

It cures cut or bruifed Nerves, in what Manner 
loever it be done. ( 

In like mannerit cures all Swellings, and if any 
one has his Head fwcll’d beyond Meafure hemuit 
fhave it before this Plaifter is apply’d. 

It will heal Wounds made with Fire-Arms, and 
extinguifh the Fire in them, and wiilcaufe the 
Lead and Iron, and even all extraneous Bodies to 
come out of the Wounds. 

It is alfo very good for Wounds made with Ar¬ 
rows, and will draw out broken Bones, if there 
are any in the Body. 

It will cure the Bitings of venomous and mad 
Creatures 5 for it will readily draw out the Poi- 
fon. 

Itcuresall Sorts oflmpoftumes, Mumps, Can¬ 
cers, and Fiftula’s; fo it will alfo the King’s-Evil, 
cold Humour and fcal’d Heads : It is good againft 
the Plague, and for all Sorts of Ulcers, whether old 
or new. 

It is good for Scurf in Children, whofe Heads 
muft be lhav’d before it is apply’d. 

' Many have the Benefits been, that were receiv’d 
from it in the Piles, whether internal or external $ 
and feveral have been happily reliev’d in theTooth- 
ach, by applying itto the Temples. 

Others have been cur’d of the Rheumatifm, by 
applying it to the Nape of the Neck. 

When you find yourfelf menac’d with a Palfv, 
if you make ufe of this Plaifter, you will quickly 
be reliev’d 5 for it very much ftrengthens the weak 
Nerves. 

It is good for Fiftula’s that grow in the Comer 
of the Eye, as well as for all others 5 and particu¬ 
larly that which remains after a Perfon has been 
cut of the Stone. 

It is proper for Spots in the Eyes, and all other 
Diftempers incident to them. It elofes the Eye¬ 
lids, being applied to them by Way of Plaifter for 
fifteen Days longer. 

It prefently flops Blood ifluing from a Cut, by 
bathing the Place and applying this Plaifter warm’d 
at the Fire to it. 

It is alfo good for Bums, which muft be firft 
wafhed with Vinegar and Salt, and then apply a 
Plaifter of this Ointment: You muft put into two 
Spoonfols of Vinegar, fix Grains of Salt bruifed, 
and farmed a little in order to melt the Salt, to 
caufe the Pains of the Gout to ceafe, applying a 
Plaifter to the affliffed Parts. 

It cures all Pains of the Head, Megrim, Ver¬ 
tigo’s, and Madnefles, by applying this Plaifter 
Upon the Top of it, and by purging and giving 
the Patient peftoral Remedies. Several have been 
cured by it of the falling Sicknefs, Evil, Rhcu- 
inatifm? and other inveterate and ftubbom Dif- 
eafes. It is alfo good for Diftempers in Women’s 
Ureaft’s; fo it is for many others, as has been found 
by conilant Experience 5 and they who have been 


ready to have their Legs, Hands, or fome other 
Member cut of£ by the Operation and Applicat¬ 
ion of this Ointment, without doing any thing 
elfe, have been entirely -cured, and have faved 
their Limbs. . 

M. Chomel adds, that there ought to be intel¬ 
ligent and charitable Perfons in the Provinces of 
trance , and the fame may be faid of the Counties 
of Britain, to prepare thii Ointment, that had 
feen it done at l Paris . , For if thro’ Ignorance, A- 
varice, or Malice in order to run it down, it be 
not prepared as direfted, it may do much hurt) 
anger the Wounds, and may kill the Patient. 

We muft not in like manner, omit taking no¬ 
tice, that this Ointment is good for the Farcin in 
Horfes, if you pierce the Swelling with a red hot 
Iron, fhave off the Hair, and pour in fome of the 
Ointment melted 5 fo it is alfo for a Prick in the 
Foot. 

The Ingredients for that which is called, the 
Black Ointment or Plaifter for all Sons of Wounds, 
or the Ointment of Ricomo faid to be his Inven¬ 
tion, are feven Pounds ot Oil of Olives, two 
Pounds of the Lirit of old Cloth, a Pound of pul¬ 
verized Cerufe, half a Pound of Gold Litharge, 
half a Pound of new Wax, a Pound of pulverized 
Myrrh, and two Ounces of pulverized Aloes. 

Put the Lint into a great Pan, pour upon it the 
Oil of Olive, fo that the Lint may be tnoroughly 
wetted or foaked with it $ then put the whole upon 
a Coal-Fire, which muft not be great, for fear the 
Fire fhould catch the Oil, and bum all the Lint $ 
you muft continually ftir it with a Rod or iron 
Spattle, till the Lint be all confumed, which you 
difeem by putting a little of it upon a Plate, and 
that there is no Thread of the Lint to be feen: 
when that is done, take off the Veflel from over 
the Fire, and when it has done boiling, put in the 
Pound of Cerufe by little and little, and keep 
ftirring on, and fet the Pan upon the Fire for a 
Minute $ then take it off again, and then ftirring 
it always, put in the pulverized Gold Litharge, 
then boil it a little again, and put in the halt 
Pound of Wax, cut into fmall Pieces, and let it 
take another Boiling 5 This done, takeitoff, and 
by little and little, always ftirring it, put in the 
Pound of pulverized Mvrrh, and then again boil it 
a little, then fake it ott, and add with conftant 
ftirring, the two Ounces of pulverized Aloes, and 
fetting it on once more, let it have two or three 
Walms more $ after which put a little of it upon a 
Plate to fee if it has taken 5 if it be (oft it muft be 
boil’d again gently, till it attains to a due Con- 
fiftence, and when it has done fo, put it upon a 
Table or Eoard, with a Spoon, let it cool ana then 
make it up into Rolls. 

If it fo happens in boilingyour Ingredients, that 
the Fire fhould catch, you muft have a Covering 
orSarplier ready, which you have dipt in Water 
and well wrung, that fo it may be only moift and 
no more, and cover the Veflel prefently with it, 
and by that means you will prefently quench the 
Fire within ; and that to the end you may lofe no¬ 
thing, vou muft put this Veflel into another large 
one: This Caution may be ufed in Rcfpefl to all 
other Things of this nature. 

If the Wound be but as it were Skin deep, you 
muft put this Plaifter upon it, wiping it eveiy 
Evening, and continue to do fo till the Cure is 
effe&ea. 

Where there is fome Excrefcence of the Flefh, 
you muft drefs it as you have begun, for it will 
naturally bring it down. 
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If there is dead Flefh, and that the Wound is 
old, you mud take a Roll of this Plaifter, put it 
into a Pot with fix Spoonfuls of the Oil of Rofes, 
or for want of that of Oil of Olives ; melt the 
whole together ; then take a proportionable Quan¬ 
tity of Lint, put it in and let it imbibe the Whole, 
after which put this Lint into another Pot, which 
you muft cover carefully, that you may preferve 
the Virtue of it 5. and when you are minded to 
make ufc of it, take out a little, put it into the 
Wound, and order it fiv that the Wound may 
be entirely covered with the Lint, which you 
muft apply very lightly, without either prefling qr 
twilling: it, that the JIumor may have room to 
come out eafily; you* muft . change , the Lint 
Morning and Evening ; but.the fame Plaifter tfiay 
iferve for a,Day ; > you may, when the Bones ,are 
even bare, put Lmt thus prepared oiT, f and in calc 
the Wound be black, it will take away the Black- 
tiefs without the falling of the Bone., 

It is to be obferved in the firft Place, that if the 
Orifice of the Wound be too fmall and deep, you 
muft jhlt in a. little linnen Tent, for fear you fhould 
not be able to take out the Lint, bur the Tent 
•muft firft be dipt in the melted Ointment, and 
tare muft be taken you do not prefs it, becaufe of 
-room for the corrupt Humour to come out* 

, Secondly the Tent muft not penetrable to the 
Bottom, by reafonofthe Fiefh, which muft grow 
and in cafe the Orifice fhould be too little, or that 
the wounded Party finds himfelf incommoded 
'with the Tent, you muft pour into the Wound 
•feme of the Ointment melted in Oil, and put a 
Plaifter over it. 

< Thirdly, the Plaifter muft be changed every 
Day, ana wiped every Evening. 

Fourthly, you may make a greater or lellcr 
Quantity of this Ointment, by augmenting or di- 
mmifhing the Dofe of each Ingredient. 

An Ointment for ail Wounds, Ulcers , and 2 hf- 
temfers in Women's Breafis , when they are al- 
mofl all rotten, cancred, and Noli me tangere , con- 
lifts of thefe Ingredients, ws. Four Pounds of the 
beft Oil of Olives, a Pound of Venice Ccrufe, and j 
the fame Quantity of Gold Litharge, and Bur¬ 
gundy Pitch, four Ounces of the choice!! andmoft 
transparent Myrrh, and three or four Pounds of 
new yellow Wax, that you may have it more or 
left liquid. 

. Take an earthen Veflelthat is glazed within 
and about the Brim, put the Ingredients one after 
another into it, firft the Oil which muft be boiled 
Over a moderate Fire, for halt an hour, till it be¬ 
gins to grow black ; then take it off, adding the 
Carafe to it 5 boil it for half an Hour, then put in 
the Litharge and boil ’em for half an Hour. Note, 
that the Cerufeand Litharge muft be in an im¬ 
palpable Powder ; when that is done, add the Bur - 
gundy Pitch, boil it alfo for another half Hour; 
next the new Wax for half an Hour, and the ‘ 
Myrrh in a fine Powder* muft be gently put in¬ 
to the Pbt, when taken off the Fire, forotherwife 
all muft be loft; keep continually ftirring the Mafs | 
with a wooden Ladle, till the Myrrh is incorpo¬ 
rated with the orher Ingredients, and that the 
whole grows cold; you muft alfo in boiling and 
mixing the other Drugs, ftir them from time to 
time, for fear they fhould ftick to the Bottom. 

Apply a little of it upon a Linnen Cloth, you 
need ufe neither Tent nor Lint,and it will with the 
Helpof God perform the forementioned Cures, 
and heal even women’s Breads, tho* they were 
rotten. 


. To prepare a black or fupptirative Ointpienti 
Take two Pounds of common Oil, of white and 
yellow Wax, Mutton Suet near the Kidneys* 
pure Rofin, Sea Pitch, and Venice Turpentine, of 
each half a Pound, and two Ounces of Maftich, 
finely pulverized; let the faid Ingredients be 
melted with the Oil, and then add to them tjie 
Mgftich Powder, in order to makp the: £)W- 
ment. ' ^ 

. This Ointment .will, penetrate; ail {Sorts jpffj Im> 
poftqmes and Buboes, as weft venereal af pelH-; 
lemial; and they continue the Application of a 
Plaifter made of it, after the opening or breaking 
the Abfcefs, till a perfect Cure is ette&ed. - 7 
, To ftave Rofe Qinitnent r Take Hogs Greafe 
well purified and waflied. feveral Timesp FrefH 
red Rofes pounded, and pale Rofes, of each four 
Pounds; take off the little Membrane found upon 
the Hogs Greafc, and cut the Greafe into fmall Bits ? 
and haying well wafhed it in coldWater, melt it in a 
glazed earthen Pot,, upon a very fmall Firp. 

Take the firft Greafe thatlhall be melted, and 
when you have wafhed it Well and ftrained ix thro* 
linnen Cloth, mix it witRthe* fame Quantity of 
large Buds of Rofes well bruifed, put the who)^ 
into a glazed earthen Pot that, is narrow at the 
Mouth, cover it well, and put it for the Space oi 
fixHours into Water, that between warm and 
boiling, boil it for an Hour, tnenftrain and ftrongj 
ly exprefs the Whole. .-7 

Take the four Pounds of pale Rofes newly 
blown, gnd having well bruifea them, mix them 
with the firft Compofition in a Pot which you muft 
flop well, and keep the fame in Water between 
hot and boiling for fix Hours, then ftrain and. 
ftronglv exprefs the whole; when you have fepa- 
rateathe Dregs, fuffer the Ointment, to cool anft 
keep it for ufe. r 

If you have a mind to give this Ointment a Kofc 
Colour, you muft, a Quarter of an Hour before 
you ftrain it the laftTime, throw in two or three 
Ounces of Orcanet Root, which ftir in the Oint¬ 
ment. 

I If you would have it keep its white Colour, and 
give it the Smell of Rofes, put in Damask Rofes 
without Orcaner. 

Laftly, if you would give it the Confidence of 
a Liniment, add thereto a fixth Partin Weight of 
the Oil of Sweet Almonds. 

This Ointment is good againft all outward In¬ 
flammations, efpecially againft Tetters, Erefv-* 
pelas, and Phlegmons; it is alfo ufed for the Head- 
ach and Piles. 

The Ingredients for the Ointment or *Plaifler of 
St. Andrews Crofs , are four Ounces of Gum-E lemi, 
two Ounces of Rofin, two Ounces of Bay Oil, and 
as many Ounces of Venice Turpentine. 

Pound the Rofin and GumJEIemj, melt them 
together over a fmall Fire, to which add after¬ 
wards the Turpentine and Bay Oil. 

When the whole is well incorporated, feparate 
the grofs Part by ftraining it thro’aClpth, and 
when it grows cold, roll it to keep. 

This Ointment is ufed for Wounds in the Breaft $ 
it is alfo proper to cleanfe and confolidate Wounds 
and Ulcers; It difpeifes Contufions and fortifies 
fraftured or diflocated Parts; finally it helps to 
make ferous Humours tranfpire. 

OINTMENT, (Green) a Medicine ufed in the 
Cure of Horfes, of which there are feveral Sorts 
prepared after this Manner. Take a clean Skillet 
or Pofnet, into which put Rofin. to the Quantity 
of a Wall-nut, which heing melted, put to it the like 
5 B a • Quan-« 
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Quantity of Wax, and when thatis alfomelted, add 
half a Pound of try’d Hog’s Greafe 5 and when 
ft is melted, put into it of common Etiglijb Honey, 
dhe Spoonful 5 ancj after they are all melted and 
well Itirrcd tdgetheriput in half a Pound of ordina¬ 
ry Turpentine, and when that is diflolved, take 
ft tiffthe Fire, and put thereto an Ounce ef Verdi- 
greafi beaten into fine - Powder, and ftif it all to¬ 
gether ; but have a care it do not run over, for the 
Vefdigreafe will caufe it to rife 3* then feiit again 
Upon the Fire, til it begin to fimper, and fo take 
ft off^for if it befuffered to boil too druch, it will 
tum' rtd, lofe its Virtue of healing, and become 
corrofive 3 then ftrain it thro* a Cloth, into fomc 
earthen Pot, ' and keep it clofe covered, to ufe it as 
there fliall be Occafion: . • • 

""The“Virtues of this green Ointment are, to 
irfearife'Wounds, thoVever fofoul, dr infe£ted with 
dead; proud, fpungy or corrupted Flefh, to car- 
nrfy and heal abundantly, ana withal fo firmW 
andfoundly, as never more to break out 3 as alfo 

draw, oufThoms, Splinters, Kails, and allfuch 
. 5 PKiDgs 9 htKe Ffefh.;-" 

lk : Another green Ointment, made in the Month 
of j Mny^ for the curing all Kinds of Strains, Aches^ 
Humings,' Scaldings, and Swellings whatever^ in 
any Part of the Bod vis prepared thus : Take half 
a Pound of Rue, Wormwood, r6d Sage; and 
young Bay-Berries, Beaten veiy well irt a Mortar, 
then take four Pounds of new Sheep’s Suet, and 
work the Herbs and if very well together, with 
your Hands, till they be incorporated, arid become 
as one Lump: to which then put two Quarts of 
pallet Oil. and tvork that alfo, rill it becomes all 
6f one Softnefs andColohr, which thereupon put 
into new earthen Pot; arid let it ftand covered fo* 
eight Days 3 thenleritbe boiled oyef a fbft Fird 
two Hours and more, keeping it ftirring all the 
while s after which put into it four Ounces of the 
Oil of Spike, letririgthat boil as long 3 ih order to 
know wnethcrit beWell boiled, put a Drop of it 
Upon a Plate, and if if be upon a fair Green, it is 
enough 3 then ftrain. it thro’ a raw Canvafs and 
keep it in an eartheri Pot 5 it will keep good feven 
tor ergVkt Years. . 

A third Sort for the healing of any new or old 
.Wound, is to take a Hanful of Rofemary, Wound¬ 
wort, red Sage, Mugwort, Comfrey, Rue and 
Southernwood, cut them fm all and boil them 
in a Pound and an half of May Butter, with the 
like Quantity of Sheep’s Sii'et, and when it is done 
ftrain out the Ointment from the Herbs 5 put it 
into a Pot and keep it for your ufc. 

OINTMENT (Mercurial) a Medicine ufed for 
Horfes $ It happens not unfrequently in the Cure 
of tnefc Animals Legs that are fwollen, that the 
Humours being ftopt, are fo condenfea upon the 
§?lefh and grow hard bv Degrees, that it is utter¬ 
ly impoflibre to reftore them to their ufual Shape . 
and Soundnefs, Without fome powerful Refolvent j 
for which this Ointment Being one of the beft, is 
thus prepared. , 

, Take half a Pound of crude Quicklflvei', and 
four Ounces of the Powder of Brimftone, put 
‘them into a Mortar and incorporate them with 
the Peftle, till the Mercury be quenched; then ad¬ 
ding a Pound of Tallow, mix and make an Oint¬ 
ment $ and in the Application of it, fhave away 
the Hair as clofe as you can, and afterwards rub 
the Part with the furcingle till it grows hot, with- 
.out making it raw, then apply the Ointment, hold¬ 
ing a red not Iron Bar near the Part, to make it 
penetrate the deeper in, wrap it about with a 
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Horfe Bladder, and lay a cover over that* binding 
on the dreffing with a Piece of Lift, which i6 Ida 
apt to leave a Mark of Ixnprdlion than a Cord 5 
forty eight Hours after, renew the Application as 
before, only you muft not rubrthe Part with a Sur¬ 
cingle, and continue to do after the fame Manner. 

This Remedy feldoni difappoints the Expecta¬ 
tion of thofe who apply it 3 for the Particles of 
the Mercury are fubtii enough, to .penetrate aod 
diffolve inveterate and hard Swellings*,. fqcjh 
thofe that remain after tjft drying up of Scabs, afid 
other filthy Sores in a Horfe's : Legr.o But if tftg 
Legs be fwollen and gouty, after the Eaxtin 3 or if 
the Horfe is old and the Swelling very hard an 4 
inveterate, it is in vain to attempt the Cure* 
which in this Cafe is afcfolutely impoffible. , ; 

You may moreover; deftroy all Sorts of Vef- 
min, by rubbing the Part where they are ihgen- 
dred, with this Ointment 3 and the fame may be 
fuccefsfully ufed for anointing of Bedfteads that 
are apt to breed Bugs, and even to prbeure Sali¬ 
vation. 

OINTMENT of Naples^ an Ointment for the 
Cure of the Farcin in Horfos 3 for which take 
Realgar and Sublimate, of each two Ounces, Ar- 
fenick and Euphorbium,, of each an Oiiriccf beat 
them into fine Powder, and incorporate them with¬ 
out Heat, with half a Pound of pufc Oil of Bay, 
and make an. Ointment of them. ! . 

This Ointment muft be kept in a glased Pot, 
and when you have occafion to ufe it 3 open the 
Knots or Swellings with a Lancet, &id pot ifcto 
the Holes a, little Cotton dipt ih it; without heat¬ 
ing it in the lead 5 if you pcrceivc.riextDay, that 
it is fallen off^ you muft put In a little Cotton, 
with fome firefh Ointment 3 but if it fticks, one 
Application will fufiice. . 

Solleyfel obferves, that an Italian Groom, wh# 
communicated to him the; Defcriptlon of this 
Ointment as a great Secret, cur^d many ' Hbrfes 
without applying any other Remedy 3 , and that 
he ftri&ly kept his Promife to him, that he would, 
never publifh it, during that Groom’s Life. It is 
alfo good to dUre JVarts, £*iiitter-B<mes 9 Scratches , 
and all manner of Excreflences, when it is judi- 
cioufly applied, and well looked after. Thofe that 
would fee more of theDifeafe in Horfes called the 
Farcw 9 may confult that Article. 

OINTMENT of Oldenburgh 5 a Preparation 
that is very ufeful to heal and dry up the Pains, 
Rats-Tails, Mules, and other toul and watry 
Sores in a Horfe's Legs, and itisthus.prepared: 
Put two Pounds of common Honey into a glazed 
Pot, and as foon as it begins to boil, remove it 
from the Fire 5 and add Verdigreafe in fine PoW* 
der, and white Vitriol grofsly beaten, of each 
four Ounces, incorporating them with the Honey 3 
then fet the Pot again on a {mail Fire as before* 
ftirring the Subftance about ; and adding two 
Ounces of Galls in very fine Powder, take it off a 
fecond Time from the Fire 3 and after you have 
continued ftirring for fomc time, put in an Ounce 
of Sublimate, beaten very fmall, and ftir all the 
Subftances together till they be cold. 

This Ointment dries up Sores very powerfully 3 
tho’ it may be made ftronger, by adding fdur 
Ounces of Aqua-fortis, after the Ointment is cold 3 
but care muft be taken not to put in too much, 
lead it fhduld Occafion a Swelling in the Leg: It 
muft be mixed over a very fmall and gentle Fire 
and as foon as you perceive it begin to boil toO 
faft, vou muft immediately -remove it from the 
Fire, for otherwise, it will certainly flyover the Pots 
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It is fo ftrong, that if you lay on too much of it, 
it will raife a Scab, initead of drying up a Sore, 
and therefore in the Cure of Pains, Clefts, and 
other running Sores, you muft anoint the Parts 
(lightly, renewing the Application every Day 5 
but the feme Caution is not to be obferved in re- 
fpeft to Waft*,' which are oftentimes cured by this 
Ointment. If may be kept a long time without 
lofing its Virtue. 

wa/h the Pains or running Sores every Evening 
with the fefond Water, and if the Horfe is old, 
you may ufe Aqua-fortis, but if the Difeafe will 
not yield fothele Remedies, you muft apply the 
Ointment of Oldenbutgh y or the Near-Herd's 
Ointment,* which will certainly dry up the ma¬ 
lignant* Humours, provided the Leg be not 
fwoln. 

If the Leg be fwoln, take white Vitriol and 
Alum, of each a Pound and a half 5 boil them in 
a clean glazed earthen Pot, with five Pirtts of 
Water, to the Confumption of one half, and pre- 
lerve the Water for ufe } you muft firft cut off the 
Hair, and make the fore Place ver^ clean; then 
bathe it every Evening with this Water, till it be , 
healed 5 this is one of the beft Remedies. 

: QISTER, a Shell-Pifh well known, a$is the 
common Way of eating if 5 but there are other 
Ways of dreffing them, in order to which, put 
your Oifters into a Stew-Pan, with a little Water 
and* Verjuice, and let them have one Walm or 
Seething^ then take them out and referve the Li¬ 
quor that is in the Shells, to be put into the Ra- 
goos, when ready to be ferv’d up to Table. 

Thus a Side-Difh may be made of Chickens, 
farced with Oiftcrs, for wnich fee that Article, as 
klfo Duck, PikS, &c. :i ■ 

To have Oiftcrs in a 2 )aube$ open your Oiftets 
and feafon them with fine Herns, viz. Parfley, 
Chibbpl, Thyme, and fweet Bafil s as ajfo fome 
Pepper, and a little White Wine; then Cover them 
again with their Shells, lay them upon a Grid¬ 
iron, 1 and pais the red hot Fire-fhovel oVer them 
from time to time} when they are ready they 
01a y be dre&ed and ferved up uncovered. 

To have farced Oiflers } after having opened 
them, let them be fcalded, and afterwards minced 
fmal], with Parfley, Chibols, Thyme, Pepper, 
Salt, Anchovies, and good Butter 5 let the Crum 
of a Loaf be foaked in the Sauce with Nutmeg 
and other Spices, and two or three Yolks of Eggs, 
and ler all be pounded together, then let the 
Oifter-fhells' be farced, and having breaded or 
wafhed them over, let them be put into an Oven 
upon a Gridifon: They may be brought to Table 
cither dry, or with Lemon Juice. 

You may after you ha \e marinated Oifters in 
Lemon Juice, put them into Fritters and fry them 
till they come to a fine Colour. 

OLD AGE } the laft Stage of a Man’s Life, 
and to which he attains, after having pall: thro’ 
the other Ages of Childhood, Youth, and Man¬ 
hood. All old People are not equally fubjeffc to 
Infirmities, but ftand in need of more than ufual 
Precautions. 

To attain to an advanced and even extreme 
old Age, Take three Pounds of Rofe-Water, 
five Ounces of Orange and Lemon Peel} dry’d in 
the Shade, Nutmeg, Clove, and Cinnamon, of 
each, four Ounce*: a Pound of red Rofes, that 
have been gathered two Days, two Pinches of the 
Tops of Rofemary, a Pinch of Laurel Leaves, 
two Pinchetof Hyfop, two Handfuls of Marjoram, 

*• much Balm gentle, and the fame Quantity of 


wild Rofes; put all thefe together, with feme 
Rofe-Water, bed upon bed, into aglafs Limbeck; 
diftil them very gently, with a Satb Mary, and 
Water that comes out for your ufe. 

This Water hasnot only the Virtue to prolong 
Life to an extreme old Age; but it will make you 
have a fre/h Colour, will fortify all the Parts of 
the Body, expell ill Hun^ours, cure Catarrhs, De- 
nuxions and Palfey $ It is very good for Cancers 
and will hinder the Infection to feize the Heart 
in the rime of Peftilence 5 it will forward Women’s 
Menfes. 

It is good for the Diforders of the Heart, and 
cures the Diftempers of the Stomach, Eyes, and 
Teeth: They take about two Spoonfuls of it Morn¬ 
ing and Evening, and rub the diforctered Parts 
therewith. 

2. Take of the Root of black Hellebore, and 
the Leaves of the fame Plant, four Handfuls of 
each • wa/h the whole with very good red Wine; 
and put it into aVeffel well luted in the Jun&ured, 
after you have bruifed them very final!, and alfo 
before the luting, you muft pufin two ‘Paris Pints 
of the beft red Wine, and leave your Mafs to boil 
in this bath for four and twenty Hours $ then {train¬ 
ing the Liquor and putting theremainngPartinto 
the Prefs, add what comes out from it, after 
you have {trained and filtrated the fame, to the 
orffer.< You are to throw the Dregs away. 

Take new black Hellebore and red Rofes, of 
each four Handfuls, and three Drams of Cloves, 
bruife the whole very final],and put it into a Paris 
Pints of good CJaret, and a Chopine of excellent 
Brandy 5 put the Veflfel well luted for a Day and a 
Night into a. boiling Bath } then having {trained 
prefied and filtrated, put it to the firft Extraction, 

; und diftill the fame to the Confidence of Honey.. 

Take two Drams of Ambergreafe and Oriental 
Saffron one Dram, put them to the diftil led Wa¬ 
ter, re-diftill them, and cohobate the fame 
thriefe 5 then add the Salt, wlych you have drawn 
from the FeceSt to the Quantity of five Ounces) 
laftly, put the whole to the hony’d Subftance,and 
‘circulate for four-Days. 

You may from -fixty to feventy, take half a 
Spoonful every Month} from feventy to eighty 
the fame Quantity every fifteen Days, and from 
eighty to the end of your Days, once a Week. ' 

OLEANDER, fee Roje Bay-Tree. 
OLITORY, a Garden for Pot-Herbs. See'Kit¬ 
chen Garden. ' * ■ . 

OLIVE, the Fruit of the Olive-Tree, whfch 
is brought into our Country from Italy, Spain, &e. 
they may be eaten alone, or drefi’d various Ways $ 
more particularly Side-T)ijbes may be made of 
laige rat Pullets, Woodcocks, Partridges, and 
other Sorts of wild Fowl with Olives, all which 
are drefs’d in the fame Manner} fo that in ex¬ 
plaining one, a fuffidient Light ^wiil be'given to 
what relates to the others. 

Then fora Side-T)tjh of fat Pallets with Olives , 
take fat and large ones, that are very tender} fcrufe 
them up well, and roaft them vft th a goad Slice of 
Bacon upon their Breads : In thfeInterim,let aRa- 
goo be prepared with Chibbpls and Parfley chopt; 
and fry d in a little Lard and FloWer} this being 
done, put into it, two Spoonfuls of Gravy, &G1&& 
of Champaign Wine, mincedf Capers, -an Anchovy* 
bruifed Olives, a little Oil of ORves, andaBUfidi 
of fine Herbs y add a good Cullis, in ordery td 
thicken the Sauce, and let all be well feafo ned> 
and thoroughly cleared from the Fat-, then take 
the roafted Bullets, let their Legs he cut oft tho 

& Joints, 
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Joints, and their Wings tied up, as alfo Legs and 
Breaft; bruife them alfo a little, and afterwards 
jut them into the Sauce ; they mud, a little be¬ 
fore they are ferved up hot to the Table, be drefled 
in a Difh, pouring in the Ragoo, and fqueezing 
the Juice ot Orange upon them. 

OLIVE-TREE, a Tree of which there are 
two Sorts, viz. the Garden or cultivated Olive- 
Tree, in Latin called Oka, and the wild Olive 
Tree, called Oleajler. The firft has longifh 
pointed, and thick Leaves, that are green on the 
upper* and white on the nether Side ; the Flowers 
are like thofe of the Willow, butfmaller, and they 
are quickly fucceedcd by green Fruits, which 
when they grow ripe turn black. The Wood is fair 
hard, grained, and burns as well green as dry. 
It grows in hot Countries, blofloms in April and 
Jilay, and the Fruit is ripe in Odober. . 

The Leaves of this Tree are very aftringent 

f reen Olives are cold and aftringent, and ftop 
luxes ; they are injurious to the Lungs ; however, 
they will create an Appetite, and fortify the Sto¬ 
mach :'The Leaves being pounded, are good for 
St. Anthony's Fire, and creeping Ulcers $ the 
Juice drawn from them, mixed with fome Vine¬ 
gar, is good for Carbuncles and St. Anthony's 
Fire ; theiame Leaves being cured,will ferve to cure 
Ulcers in the Mouth, and their Deco&ion, has 
the fame Effefl ; their Juice being applied, {tops 
the Blood, and Floodings in Women. 

The wild Olive is fmaller then the other, and 
has fmaller and prickly Leaves and Fruits, but 
they are very agreeable to the Tafte. It grows 
wild in hot Countries. 

The Leaves are colder than thofe of the Gar¬ 
den Olive, and alfo more hftringent, and they 
produce all the abovementionedEfre£is with more 
Vigour ; the Oil held in the Mouth, is good for 
Totten Gums or fuch as have corrupt Humours in 
them, and faften the Teeth, if you wafh your 
Mouth therewith ; befides which, it will whiten 
them ; if you rub your Body therewith, it will 
Jiinder you to fweat, prevent the fhedding of the 
Hair, take away the Dandriff, &c. of the Head, 
and cure Ulcers and the Itch. . 

Thofe who have the Curiofity to raife Olive- 
Trees,in temperate Climates ; they muft do it from 
youngPlants,Drought from hot Countries,and make 
ufe of the following Earth ; take one half of good 
Kitchen-Garden Earth, a quarter Part of Mould 
and a quarter Part of Rubbifh ; mix the whole 
together, and fill your Boxes wherein you defign 
to put your Olive Plants therewith, after you have 
put pure Rubbifh at the Bottom to the Thick- 
nefs of four Fingers, which will ferve to drain the 
Water off when you water them ; and you muft 
water them as foon as you plant them. 

Cold is injurious to Olive- Trees, you muft have 
a good Green-Etoufe for them in the Winter ; but 
in Summer expofe them to the South Sun ; you 
muft water them fometimes when the Weather is 
very hot, and when the Earth is too dry. 

OMELET, a kind of Pancake, made di¬ 
vers Ways; to have an Omelet with Sugary after 
you have whipt as many Eggs as you think fit, 

J mttothema little Milk, Cream, and Salt, with 
omc Lemon Peel cut very fmall; let all be well 
beaten together, and make the Omelet; hut be¬ 
fore it is put into the Difh, it muft be fugared in 
the Frying-pan, and turned as it is frying on the I 
Side that is coloured ; the Plate upon which it is ' 
to be laid, muff likewife be turned downwards : 
In the next Place ftrewit with Sugar and fome 1 


Lemon Peel minced, and ice it all at onqc with a 


red hot Fire-Shovel, 
hot* 


in order to be ferved up 

Thofe that make Omelets of green Beans an 4 
other Things, with Cream , firft l the Beans, 
flip out their Skins, and fry th£ni fajgbpd 1 Butter, 
with a little Parfley and ‘ ChibBdk ftn^ having 
poured in a little Milk Cream, Jeff hem/be weil 
fcafoned and foaked over a gentle Tiri: ! Let ti e 
Omelet be made with new laid Eggs Cream, 
and fome Salt be put into it, according/to i)iC- 
cretion; ■. when it is ready, let it be^dreffed on 
a Difh, bind the Beans with one or two tolks of 
Eggs, turn them upon the Omelet, fo that* th$ 
Jj^a^ftick to the Side of it, and carry it hot 5 f| 

• Omelets of the like Nature ihay be made with 1 
Mouflerons; Morilles, common Mulhropms/grpen 
Peafe, Afparagus-Tops and Artichoke-Bottoms, 
white and black Truffles, Spinage, Sorrel, { &c. 
all with Cream, but it is proper they fh'Oiild be 
cut into fmall Pieces; a very great (Quantity of 
Omelets may be thus difguifed, and thefe ftttle 
Cream Sauces may ferve to.fill up your/Plates, 
or Difhes, gamifhing them with fmall Gai^itVc$I 
fuch as fry’d - Artichokes, Bread-Toafki Puffs; 
Fleurons, Feuillantines, Artichoke-Botromvfi^’d 
in Pafte, and others of the like Nature,^a$ fhafl 
be judged requifite, Care muft be taken jHat all 
be ferved up hot. ' * y ' 

For that which they call a Gafmtnon-OmdeV f 
Having firft prepared a Hafh of good boiled Gafri* 
mon, with a little raw Gammon, let the Omeiift 
be made and drefled in a Difh, ordering it with 
this Gammon Hafh according to the preceding 
Method; the fame Thing may be done with 
boiled Neats-Tongue. V l * ; 

There is another farced Omelet prepared tfyts 5 
take the Wing of a roafted Chicken or other TowL 
cut it into little Pieces, in the Form of a Die! 
as alfo fome boil’d Gammon and Mufhitotti^ 
cut likewife in little fquare Pieces with Capons: 
Livers, Truffles and other Sorts of Garniture, all* 
well drefled in a Ragoo : Let the Omelet be 
made in tbe mean time; but before it is drefled 
in the Difh, let fome Crum or Cruft of Bread be 

} )ut in it, and let the Ragoo be turned into the 
ame Frying-pan; when it is ready, let it be 
moiftened with a little Gravy and ferved up hot. 
Thus Omelets may be farced with all Sorts of 
Ragoos, fo that we need lefs to infill on them any 
longer, particularly with Calves-Kidneys boil’d, 
Veal Sweet-breads, Livers of Rabbets or Leve¬ 
rets, thofe of Capons, f as well as on Fifh-Days, 
with a Fifh-Farce, Carp-Roes and a good Herb- 
Farce. " 

ONION, in Latin Cepa , a Plant of which 
there are two Sorts, viz. the White and the Rea; 
It is a Plant that fhoots up ftrait and hollowed 
Leaves, about a Foot in Height; the Stem ap¬ 
pears in the midft of the Leaves; it is round, hol¬ 
low, and thicker below than above s It is about 
three Foot long, and at the Top bears a prit ti 
thick Head, wnich fuilains a Tuft of Flowers; 
ftanding round ways, and of a white of purple 
Colour; thefe Flowers are fucceedcd by the Fruits, 
which contain Seeds that are almoft round and of 
a darkifh Hue: The Root, to which we commonly 
give the Name of Onion, and which isufually 
to be underftood fo, when we mention or ufe it 
in the Kitchen, is a round Bulb, hut fome what 
flat at the Top and Bottom,-confifts of feveral 
white or red Coats, has a dffagreeable Smell, and 

will 
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will make your Eyes water when you cut it. 

Onions, whether white or red are multiplied 
by Seed and cultivated in the fame Manner 3 they 
make ufe of a Rake to cover the Seed with Earth, 
if they come up too thick, they muft be thinned, 
and thofe that are left will come on the better. 
They do not extend their Fibres far downwards, 
and therefore at the time of {owing or foon after 
the Bed muft be trod or beaten flat, and the Seed 
as equally fown as may be, when you are to fift 
fome fine Earth a Finger thick at moft over it, 
whereby the Root will grow larger. 

Onions, according to M. Chomel> are of three 
Colours, the White, the Pale, and purple Red 3 
he fays, three Colours, becaufe he does not take 
them to be different in Species 5 fine© they have 
m a Manner the fame Tafte 5 and as for their- 
Qualities he leaves that to the Botanifts. 

It is to be obferved that Onions may be fown 
with Parfley 5 but when you do that, you muft 
fow others in a Bed apart, and when they are 
grown up'to the Bignefs of an Hen’s Quill, you 
muft replant them with a Dibble, that you may 
have them very large. 

If you fiiffer them to continue in the fame Bed 
wherein they have been fowed, they will come up 
fooner in Seafon, than thofe that are replanted. 

They will run into Seed, in great Bleats, and 
therefore they muft be trod down, and that will 
make them grow big. 

When you fee them as it were out of the 
Ground, and that the Leaves are very dry, and 
as you may fay ripe, take them auite out. and 
leave not the leaft Onion behind, fuffer them 
to dry in Heaps upon the Place, then lay them up 
in a tem perate Room, which fhould be rather dry 
than moift. 

When your Onions are in Seed, they are very 
fubjeft to be blown down by the Wind, becaufe 
of the Burden they bear, ana the Weaknefs of the 
Stalk, and fo broke or bended down to the Ground, 
which will rot the Seed, mftead of ripening it 3 
to prevent which, make a fmall Rail round the 
Bed, or elfe fet fmall Sticks at equal Diftances, I 
to each of which you are to tye four or five Stems 3 
to which you arc gently to draw and bend them, 
without breaking any of them if poflible. When 
the Stem is dry and that the Head openly di(covers 
the Seed, it is a Sign of its Ripeneis, and there¬ 
fore you muft cut the Stems and lay the Heads to 
dry upon fome Cloth, and put that Seed which 
falls of itfelf upon the Clotn, in a Place apart, % 
as the beft, and then when the whole is well 
dry’d, rub the Stems or Heads with your Hands, 
in order to get as much of the Seea as you can. 
If you have no mind to do it then, tye the Heads 
in Bundles, and hang them up in a proper Place, 
and your Seed will keep ana increafe in Good- 
nefs, and ufe it as you have occafion 3 It is 
advifable you fhould make ufe of none but your 
own, or foch as you have ftom a Friend you 
can depend upon 5 for there are thofe that fell 
it, that will put upon you that which is too old, 
and confequently incapable of [Spearing, or elfe 
they fcald it. To know if it is good, put a Pinch 
of it into a Porringer, pour Water upon it, and 
infiife it for a little while upon hot Embers, 
*nd it will bud if it be good, if not throw it a - 
way. 

jfre commonly fow Onions in March , or foon 
wter, and in fine, fat, and warm Mould 5 but 
they may be fown all the Year^ that you may have 
JWng Onions or Scallions 5 and fuen as arc fown 


in Autumn, muft be Covered With Stra'tv- or Peafe' 
Hawn, and fo preferred all Winter, antfrhey 
will be early Chibbols or Scallions in &£ Spriiig 5 
the beft Onions arefuch asare' brought ffdm' Spam, 
from whence they of St. Omer had them,, arid 
fome that have weighed eightr Pounds 3 "choofe 
therefore the large, round, r white, and thin j 
fkinned. J -- ^ r 

Onions are better for Ufe than Tafte. ffttbaf' 
will eat very tender Onions daily withjforiey 
tailing, will enjoy better Health than othenvife* 
except they are quite new, for the dry ones . ar£ 
better than the others 3 they are better boil’d than 
raw, better comfittedthan dry, and therefore the 1 
dry /hould be made ufe of in Sailers, Fricaflies, 
and other Occafions. • I 

The Juice of Onions will make the H^irgrbV' 
cleanfe purulent Ears, and take awaywhifo Spots, 
as well in the Face as other Parts of the Bbfly.' 

Onions taken with the Juice of Fennel, wilf 
cure a Dropfy, if taken in the Bud. If yoti fririff 
it up your Nofe, it will purge the Brain 3 7 mix if 
with Hen Fat it will dry up Kibes. If you -apply; 
it with a Linrien Cloth to Wounds or Hurts, it 
will allay the Pain $ being mixed with ftrotig Vi¬ 
negar, it will flop the Bleeding of the Nofe, it 
muft be put up the Noftrils with a Pledget. * 

A roaited Onion eaten with fome Sugar, 1 © 1 IJ 
and a little Vinegar, cures a Cough, is good for 
afthmatical People, and for Shortness of Breath ; 
take out the Core of an Onion, fill it with Cijm- 
min-Seed pulverised, flop the Hole, and roaft if 
under hot Afties, and then prefling out the Jufce 
put it into the Ears, it will be found to be very, 
good for Deafhefs and buzzing of them. 

The thick Coat of an Onion, burnt or roafted 
undet hot Afhes, allays an inveterate'Head-acH 
and Megrim, if you put a little Bit of it moiftened; 
with the Oil of Roles and Bay, into the Ear on 
the Side where your Pain is. An Onion pound- : 
ed with frefh Butter, allays the Pain of the Piles 5 
being pounded with Honey and Salt, it is a So¬ 
vereign Remedy foe the Bitings of mad Dogs arid 
other Animals 3 being boirdin Wine or Water, 
then pounded and fryed in common Oil, and 
applied by Way of a Cataplafm to the Navel, it 
aflwages the Gripes in Lying-in Women 5 being 
roafted and mixed with fome Wine, and Oil of 
Lillies, it will fuppurate Swellings: Take away 
the Core of an Onion, fill the Cavity with Treacle 
or Mithridate diflolved and mixed with Lemon 
Juice, flop up the Hole with the Slice you had 
cut off*, roaft the whole in hot A/hes, fo long, till 
well incorporated and mixed together, then fqueeze 
out the Juice of the roafted Onion, and give it to at 
Perfon feized with the Plague 3 let him prefently 
lie down in his Bed and be well covered, that he 
may fweat, this is a Remedy, that has not its 
equal for the Plague, providea the Patient fweats 
prefently. 

To have Onions in a Ragoo, take fome large 
ones, and roaft them in hot Afhes, then cut them 
in Pieces and put them into a Difhupona Chafing- 
Difh with frefh Butter, Salt, Pepper, and Nut¬ 
meg 3. let the whole foak, and when ready to boil 
adda little Vinegar, and ferve up the Ragoo. 

To have Onions in a Sallet, boil them in a 
Potage, or roaft them in Afties, and feafon them 
with Oil, Salt, and Vinegar3 youmayalfb add 
a little Pepper. 

We ftiall but juft mention here, that you muft 
take off the outer Coat or Skin of your Onions 
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ge or eat them 
le white ones are 


whether you put them into Potage or eat them 
in a Ragoo, and that generally the white ones are 
to be preferred before the red, becaufe they have 
a better Tafte, tho’ they are fmaller. If Onions 
are eaten to excels, they are faid to offend the 
Head and Eyes, unlefs edulcorated with a gentle 
Maceration. 

ONION-ESSENCE, a Sort of Sauce for a 
roafted Turkey ^ for which fee Turkey. 

OPIATE, a Medicine taken inwardly,and made 
up of different Ingredients, as Liquors, Powders, 
Pulps, Honey, or Sugar, brought to a foft Con¬ 
fidence 3 they likewile give this Name to Anti- 
tidotes* Electuaries, and ConfeClions. 

To have a wondrous Opiate to cool the Liver 
and purify the Blood, take two Drams of Succoiy 
Roots, the Roots of Patience, Polypody,' Rai- 
fins of the Sun, Liquorifh, and Couchgrafs, of 
each pne Dram, four Maiden-Hairs, Borrage, 
Scariole, Endive, Betony, Agrimony, Hops, 
Pimpernel, and Scabious, of each one Handful 3 
the tour cold Seeds, Marjoram, Pennel, and Afofe, 
pf each two Ounces: Make a DecoCtion of them: 
Then take fix Ounces of clcanfed Sena, which 
boil in the DecoCtion : Take two Ounces of white 
Agarick,two Drams of Cinnamon, and a Pinch of 
Cordial Flowers, which you are to put in to infufe, 
boil* it with a Pound of Sugar, then add four 
Ounces of cleanfed Caflia, Conferve of Borrage, j 
thofe of Buglofs and Violet, of each two Ounces 3 
and of all thefe Ingredients make an Opiate. The 
Dofe is a Dram and an half, two Hours before 
Meals once a Week, or twice a Month. 

To have an Oriate wherewith to clean the 
Teeth, take four Ounces of Porcelane, half a 
Pound of Brick, and half a Pound of Cinnamon, 
pound the whole together and featce it thro’ a 
very fine Sieve. 

Another for the Teeth, is to pound and pafs 
thro*a very fineSieve two Drams ot calcined Alum, 
two Drams of Cinnamon, half an Ounce of Bread- 
Cruft burnt, half a Pound of Brick, an Ounce of 
Coral, and four Ounces of Porcelane, to which 
you ftiall add an Ounce of the Ckmferve of 
Rofes. 

To prepare an Opiate for Obfiru&ions in Wo- 
men-kmd, take Cream of Tartar, and Mineral 
Cryftal, of each two Drams, prepared Filings of 
Steel, half an Ounce, Sena half an Ounce, Tur- 
bith and Salt of Savin, pf each tWb Drams, Tro¬ 
ches of Wormwood and Capers, of each one Dram3 
you rnuft fearce all thefe Powders, thro* a very 
fine Sieve, and mix them with a fufficient Quan¬ 
tity of Syrup of Maiden-Hair to give them a foft 
Confidence* two Ounces of this Opiate may be 
taken at a Time, and prefently after fome Broth 
or a Glafs of Whey mull be drank 5 they ought to 
purge well before this Opiate is taken, continue 
the ufe of it for fifteen Days 3 and if it has npt its 
defixtd Effeft in that time, they muft purge again, 
and after an Interval of fifteen Days more, take it 
for fifteen Days longer, and both before and after 
that Time be furc to purge. 

OPIUM, fee Laudanu m. 

OR, {French) a Term 
j \ . \j in Heraldry,fignifying, the 

[ jr i a Colour of Gold, and they 

* r fay, without this, or Argent, 

f :: : ;r : ;i v here can be no good Ar- 

S mourv. It is called Top/izin 
^° ats Nobles 3 and 

"V Sd in thofe of Sovereign 

Princes. It reprefented in engraving by fmail Points 
or Pricks as above 


ORAGE, a Plant cultivated in Gardens i 
it has large Leaves at the Foot of the Stem, and 
pointed at the Top, in the Form of Arrows, thick 
and foil of Juice, which is rather yellow than 

S en 3 the Stem, which is commonly of a darkifh 
lour, grows two or three Cubits high, and has 
a pretty many fmail Branches, upon which Seed 

f jrows like that of CrcfTes but much bigger, they 
ow and cultivate it in Gardens, and in fifteen 
Days time, fays M Xhomel, it is fit to eat 3 our 
Englijh Authors fay, the tender Leaves sure mingled 
with other cold Salleting 3 but that it is better 
in Pottage 3 and that if it be fet over the Fire, 
neither it nor Lettice need any other Water to 
boil them, without exprefiion. It flourifhes in 
June and July. The Authcr particularly named 
makes two Sorts of it, viz. the yellow and red 
Orage, but the firft is the beft, and that it is cuk 
tivated like Leeks, except that they do not re¬ 
plant it, and that it is enough to weed and water 
it at proper Seafons. 

Orage , is an Enemy to the Stomach 3 its 
Seed is good for the oversowing of the Gall, Ob- 
ftru&ions of the Liver,and to provoke vomiting: It 
fhould be given to none but iuch as are robuft, the 
Herb as well boil’d as raw being applied, will cute 
Ancomes and all Sorts of Hardnefles, it will make 
rottenNails fall off3 it fbftenstheBellyj the Seeds 
of it taken with hony’d Water, cures the Jaundice 
proceeding from an Obftru&ion of the Liver. 

ORANGE, the Fruit of the Orange-Tree, 
well known in their feveral Kinds, viz. thofe of 
China ,, Sevil, the Tort and others, which are 
either fweet or four^ or clfe both fweet and four 
together. 

Sevil Oranges may be preserved in Quarters, or 
Sticks , the Oranges are firft to be turned or elfe 
zefted after the fame Manner as Lemons for which 
fee that Article 3 except that the Surface of the 
Orange Peel, muft only be pared off very lightly 5 
they may then be cut into Quarters or Sticks, as 
you fhall think fit 3 but the Skin on the Infidc, 
and the Juice muft be taken away. In the mean 
while, fome Water muft be fet over the Fire, and 
the Oranges are to be thrown in as foon as it be- 

S ins to boil. It may be pcrceivfed that they are 
one enough by theit flipping off from the Pin, 
and then they may be cooled, by putting them 
into frefti Water, as alfo afterwards into clarified 
Sugar 3 they ought, at the fame tim£ to have 
feven or eight covered Boilings, and to be fet by 
to cool: However, they muft be boiled over the 
Fire again, till the Syrup becomes aJmoft fmooth, 
and drained the next Day, to be put into Pots, 
while the Syrup is made pearled, which being 
poured upon the Oranges, they may be kept thus 
till vou judge it expedient to dry them, and in this 
Cafe you may obferve the Dire&ions laid down 
for Lemons. 

| Sevil Oranges may be preserved entire , after 
being turned or zefted, by throwing them into 
fair Water, and afterwards fealding them over the 
Fire, till they become very foft and flip off from 
the Pin 3 then they muft be cooled, and fcooped 
with a little Scoop, made for that PiMpofe, at a 
Hole bored in the middle, where the Stalk grew * 
They areufually put into Sugar, and dry’d m the 
fame Manner, as the Sticks of Oranges, even now 
defcribed. 

China Oranges may be preferved whole as the 
former, except that Part of diem may be left 
without fcooping, as being very delicious when 
done altogether entire, by reafoo of their Sweet- 
i nefsf 
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nefi} fo that it is fufficient only to make a Hole 
at the Top, as well to . take, away the inner Skin, 
as to the end that the Sugar may penetrate into 
the Infide. ‘ 

As for thofe that are fr.eferved in Quarters, 
every Orange mutt be cut into three Parts, and 
you may follow the fame Inftru&ions, that are 
already given for Sevil Oranges. 

Thefe they call Oranges of the Tort are of a 
fweet four Tatte, and may likewifo be preforved 
fo Quarters, -or in Sticks, in the performing of 
which Wdric, there is nothing elfc to be. obferved, 
l>ut what has been already obferved for the other 
Sorts of.Oranges. 

Sour Oranges are likewife f reserved both in 
Quarters and in Sticks $ but it is obfervable, that 
after having fealded them, they ought to be fteep’d 
for a Day or two, in certain Pails or other Vellels 


_ o R A _ 

*w ir PicJdc } , then ^<7 are to be fealded 
m two Waters over the fire, with a little Lemon 

fo **JP« into Sugar, newly paffed 
q the Baa, and already heajedT let 

the Sugar next Day behoil’dia little finooth. and 


quarters ana in sticks $ but it is obfervable, that 
after having fealded them, they ought to be fteep’d 
for a Day or two, in certain Pails or other Vellels 
filled with Water, which is to be changed from 
time to tiifae, to the end that their Bittemefs may 
be taken away, as it may be perceived by the 
green Tindhire, which they give the Wafer. For 
file reft, it is expedient only to obferye, what has 
been already delivered with refpefi to the other 
Sorts of Oranges ; thefe laft are chofen either 
from among theBigartadeS,'m the Sevil Oranges 
which are of that Natufe. ' 

The Zefls of Sevil Oranges are ordered ■ in the 
fame Manner as thefe of JJnions, whitK foe; fo 
are Orange-Slifs ; tho’ ccrtom Sli ps of four Oranges 
are generally put into a 'Kind of Sugar-Plumbs, 
called Orangeaz, which are very grateful to the 
Tafte, when ordered with goojl Sugar, j the fame 
Sort of Sugar-Plumbs are aSo made with Lemon- 
Slips j fee Orange-flowers frefetved, Orange-^ 
Flower Buds, za& Faggots,of OrangeSi . 

ORANGEADE, a Liquor,' for the making 
of which, a greater Quantity of Oranges is re- 
’quired, than for the cOmmpn Orange-Water, 
which Head you may confult ; that is, you muft' 
take fix Oranges and two Lemons, for every 
Quart of Water ; you are to fqueeze out theiri 
-Juice, and leave the Zeftsto fteep for fome time 
or elfo beat tip the Water by pouring it out of one! 
Pot into another, then pfefftng the Oranges, the - 
;Liquor may be ftraihed and fet by to cool. 

ORANGE-FLOWER-BUDS, the Germens 
‘of the Flowers of this Fruit, which are ptoferved by 
Confefliohers, in the following Manner ; they throw 
them firft into Water and Salt, arid continue them 
therein during eight Days- thfen they let them 
dram, and prick them in two Places with a Pin, 
that is, on the Bottom an d thro’ the Middle,tothe 
end that they may more eafily imbibe the Sugar. 
'In the mean while they fet fome Spring-Water 
over the Fire, and when it boils, they put the; 

, Flowers into if, with a little Lemon Juice 5 when 
they are half done, they fot fome Water over ano- 
. t“ e r Furnace, and lay the Buds a draining, which • 
muft be thrown intoitasfoon as if begins to boil: ’ 
they afterwards drain them again, after which 
they mu ft firft be put into clarified Sugar, and, 
then foalded, three feveral Times, without fot-. 
Jfog them over the Fire j only pour off the Sugar 
from the earthen Pans, that .contain the Buds, 
boiling it at firft a little fmooth, and afterwards 
quite fmooth, and turn it at laft upon the fame 
Buds ; then being fet by to cool, they may be 
drain d and dry d with Powder Sugar. 

ORANGE-FLOWERS PRESERVED;an 
Operation of the Confectioners performed in the fol- 
lowing Manner; firft the Flowers muft he thrown 
into Water and Salt, and for the Spate of five Days 


ppur d upon the Flowers, forlhey ought not to be 
2 ,t°q „ Bire any longer; on thy third Day boil 
jWurSug^ qmte fmooth, and pour it likewife 

r!?l ta ! ln ^ afierwards ^t all by, to 

pi "?! Fl0 , WCrS he drained, and dried with 
On .K ” fool* in Order upon Sieves s 

thc y muft he turned on 
foe other Side, and dewing, them likewife with 

dof“’ P a “ Handkerchief, the Work is 
^ORANGE-FAGGOTS. , See Faggots of 0- 
ORANGE-FLOWER-WATER, a Liquor 

prepared of the Flowers of the Orange-Tree* of 
which take only the Leaves of an .Handfull of 
Urange-Fkiwers, without the yellow and green, 
thofe being fufficient to. rive the Smell andTin. 
Sure, let thefo Blowers Be infufed in a Quart of 
Water, with a Quarter of a Pound of Sugar, in 
order to be ftrained thro’ aSieve or Lumen Cloth s 
and when that is done, cool and ice it $ as pcca- 
fionrequires ; as to the performing of this iafo 
Part^ confult the Article icing 3 otherwife, if you 
Would make a quick Dilpatckj beat up the Wa- 
fer with the Flowers and Sugar, by pouring them 
feveral times out of one Veflei into, another, ftraiu 
the Liquor, and fot it to cool. 

Seeing Orange-Flowers are very, dear, and 
that commonly the Water is very cheap, it is 
no wonder that it is generally ill madef for k 
is only for the moft Part a, final! Infufion of 
Orange-Flowere m common Water, as aforefaid. 
But the better Way is to take fix Pound* ofOranger 
Flowers, when they are in their Prime, bruifo 
M«tar, put them into' an 
careen Pitcher add fix Ounces of the Peel 

fnrri!i?P° r if W/0 J?® cUt fowfinall Slices 5 
for this Peel has moft Effrnce in it, and therefore 

ispreferable to the other Parts, and gives a good 
Flavour to this Water, and if you hare fome £3 
Orangps, about ;the Bignefs of a Nut, to add to 
the fohifion, after ihaving bruifed them, the Wa- 
ter will be much better. Pour upon this, White 
Wine and Balm Water, of each four Pints; it is 
true, the Water may be made without any Hu- 
I midity added, but it will not be the better foe 
that, becaufo a Part of the Eflence would remain 

pJ^fS Cfi<1U k 5 for the white Wine and 

Balm-Water,they diflolve and rarifythe odoriferous 
Parts of the Ingredients, and render them motto 
fenfible to the Senfe of Smelling, than they would 
otherwife be: If Balm-Water be wanting# com¬ 
mon Watermay be ufod in its Head,, or rather 
double the Dofc of white* Wine ; ftir all the Ingre¬ 
dients with a Stick, and having ftopt. the Pitefaer 
clofely, put it to a Digcftion iiuiot Dung, for two 
Day t> \ hen , °P en the Veflei and. mm over 
jKfofty * 2 ® wbo }e Matter into, a latge Cucurbit of 
Gjf ° r fitting to it a Head and Receiver, 

Junctures clofely, fet the Cucurbit 
mto a Balneum Maries or Vaforis, and diftill the 
EEumithqr by a ftreng Fifo; you ft»U hive ia 

ifj t Sbr which muft h* 

swellfi °P ped ; ^ « called foe Wa- 

It is good againft Vapours arid the Malignity of 
Humors: it is given in Hifterical Diftempcrs, to 
provoke Women’s Terms, and to fortify the StO- 
? C jaaeh 
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ttiach and Bmiu$ the Dofe is from two Scruples This Bark dtighttobcbfa yelloWifti Colour,and 
to an Ounce. - not blacki/h Green ; tor the Blackftefs proceeds 

Thofe who would have the Spirit f Orange frofn an Inactivity in the Sap; or from having 
ftowers r need only to put Oratjge-Flcnrr-fVater been too often watered in the Voyage, onpuf- 
irito a Matrafi, wit h its proper Head and Receiver, pofe to impofe on the Buyers; r who ought to re- 
iincl to diftill by a Itatmum Faperis, about the je£i ail fuch as are accompany*d with thele Marks, 
fourth Part of it, and this is the Spirit of Orarige -1 for they are no better thaq fo many dry Sticks. 
Flowers. It has the fame Virtue withthe Water i, The Manner of packing qp Oraqge*-Tree% 
but feeing it is much ftronger, the Dofe muft be that are fern from Genua to ' England vs % that fent 

fomuch the left./ • having prun’d the Roots, and prepared a Com- 

OR ANGER Y. See Green-Hotft. ' ‘ pofition of loamy Earth like our Atprtar, together 

ORANGE-TREE, a Plant that grows very wi \h feme Mofs, they bind them up iji it‘with Baft- 
high, its Trunk divides itfeIf ihto feveral great firings, then put them into Cafes and fo (ehd then* 
Boughs, and thefe again arc divided into others over to us; and tho* they are cottimbnly three 
that are left, cloath’d with Leaves, as. long as Months in the Paflage, yet if due Care be taken 
cmeYHand, two or three Inches broad, and point- of them when they arrive', they very rarely miA 
ed at the End ; they arc of a bcguttfull green Co- carry when they are planted, 
lour, and always lafting; the Flowers grow along As to Soils proper fOr Orange-Trees, thofe Who 
and at the End of thele Branches, confiding each have wrote upon this Subject have ufually ar- 
of five Leaves in a circular orroundPofition; a Style gued fo foofely, and with fo little Appearance of 
rifes from the Cup of thefe Leaves, accompanyReafon* that a Perlon of moderate Skill in th6 
with little Leaves, which terminate in Stamina’sor Culture of them, will conclude they have ufed a. 
little Threads, and in the End turns to a Fruit al- great many Words to very little Puipofe ; for let 
tnoft round, covered with a flefhv Rind or Peel, the Plant T>e of what Kind it will the, Gardened 
divided into feveral Cells fall of Juice, and little propofos to cultivate, he muft have a due Regard 

Bladders repletiifhed with rugged Seed. to the Nature of it, and tp the Place where it na- 

The Care that ought to be taken of thefe Trees turallygrew. This Tf-ee grows naturally in a 
is owing to the different Climates into which they moift Soil ; but then it is in luch a Climate, wheip 
are transported, and yet it is not fo very extraor- the Sun has Influence to correft that Humidity ; 
dinary as to fright thofe who are defirous to raife and therefore he thai^would accommodate him- 
them, the Culture being very eafy, and the rc- felf to the Nature of this Tree, muft make Choice 
quifite Conduft much readier than that which is of aft Earth compofed in fuch a Manner, that 
neceffary to Fruit-Trees that require pruning, and for Want 6f thft Heat the Moifturejnay not tutn 
whkh the Gardener expefls to fee without any De- into a gfofs and too cold an Humour* two Qua- 
fott. lities very improper for Plants of a tender Com- 

*Tis not for vs in England to propore Methods plexion, that require Heat: On the pther Hand* 
to raife Orange-Trees from tfre Kernel, Slip, ofr! Care fnuft be taken that the Earth be not too 
otherwise ; this being too flow in thefe temperate * light ; for in that Cafe, the Orange-Tfree will bo 
Climates. j deprived, in a great Meafure, of what is require^ 

Thofe that buy Orange-Trees to put into Tubs,' for its Nourilhment. . 

cannot be too carefall how they make their Choice ^ To avpid thefe Extremes, let the Gardener 
fince they are brought fb far, we are not to wonder make Choice of a good fubftantial Earth, fuch as 
fome are snore uniound than others : The Nur-. a flat blacki/h Gravel, or a greyifh Soil, neither 
fery Men that fell them, fbmetimes making no- top light npttoomoift, let him tajkeasmuch of ft 
Diltin&ion between thofe that ^re found, and luch 1 as he thinks he/hall want; fift it, put to it, 
as are not, fell of the laft Sort Tor good to igno- two thirds of Bed-Mould, one of Cow-Dung tho- 
rant Buyers, who when they l haVe planted them, roughly rotten, and mix all very well together* 
nnd waited till they might reafotiably expcttthemj amFwhen he has planted his Orange-Trees, acr 
«o ftrikeout, find themfelves deceived in their! cording to the Rules hereafter preferibed* let him 
Purchafe, when it is too late; fothat he who cover the Superficies three Inches deep withano- 
would avoid the like Inconvenience, muft know ther Earth, compofed partly of th&t which isna- 
how to make his Choice, # tural, and partly of pure Mould. 

They bring Orange-Trees into England , either But this Order muft be changed in wacmef Coun- 
with Earth about them, or without; inthefirft tries, where the Heat of the Sun jY more intenfe* 
People cannot well be deceived, for feveral Bran- that is, the Gardener muft have two Thirds of the 
ches with Leaves are left upon them, which if they r natural Earth, fomething moifret; than the pre- 
handle them gently, they will difeover, by the cedent, and one Third of Mould, mingling all 
more or left Firmncfs they feel in them, whether together, as before ; he muft obferve as a par- 
they are good or bad ; for the firmer and brittler : ticularRule, not to cover the Surface any more 
the Leaves, the founder and more thriving they than ah Inch deep with Mould* Thefe Example* 
may conclude the Trees to be. together with what the Gardner’s own Expe- 

But as to the Orange-Trees, which are im- : rience (hall cafually fuggeft to him, will fqmce 
ported with bare Roots, and without any Earth for any Climate whatever; provided it be where 
aboutthem, they are no better than a Sort of Sticks thereis Heat fufficientforraifen^ an Orange-Tree- 
and no Judgment can be made of their Goodnefs Some compofe their Earth pt Street-Dung tho- 

•featAorndbeir Bark; it is to be obferved thar the roughly rotten, the Dung of Widgeons, Fowls, or 
Baric ought always to be firm, and that in making of fuch like Ingredients; but tnofe who are al- 
an Iflcifioa in it, it ought to quit the Wood; for lowed to be the moil competent Judges, cannot 
if it adheres to if, it is an infallible Sign, that the conceive how this Sor£ of Mixture, can in Rea- 
Trcc J* unfound; the Wood that is difeoveredby I fon be proper for Orange-Trees,* y et they arc nyt 
xht Means of thislncifion ought to bemoift witn for ablblutely condemning it. The Earth that 
the nentrilhing Juke 3 if it hi dry, it iy an ill proceeds from the rotten Steins of CitruU and 
"Sign* their Leaves, of Melons and foroe otner Plants, 

mix*d 
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mix’d well together, contain Salts enough, to be 
imploy’d for this Purpofe, if mingled only with 
one third Mould ; but thofc who have good Store 
of Trees to fet, will not give thcmfelves the Trou¬ 
ble of this Compofition. 

Orange-Trees ought to be planted the firft 
Time, either towards the latter End of Aprils in 
Afay, or Oftober. If they were brought without 
any Earth about the Roots, let the Gardener wa/h 
the Roots well, prune the Extremities of them, 
especially of thofe that appear to be bruifed, cut 
them to the Quick, and take off the Fibres which 
feem to be umbund. Then let him proceed to the 
Head, lop the Branches, to what Degree he (hall 
think proper, and this muft ufually be done two 
or three Inches ; when he has done this, he muft 
for half a Day fteep them in Water, and in the 
mean time, make ready his Pot or Tub, which 
he i^to fill with the Sort of Earth abovemention’d, 
as agrees beft with the Climate where he is, taking 
Care to prefs it down with his Hands, leaft after¬ 
wards it fhould have too great a Fall, and that 
the Tree /hould fink too deep; let him lay fome 
Oifter-Shells or Pot-fhards at the Bottom of his 
Tubs, that the Water may the fooner drain away. 

The Tub or Pot being thus filled as near the 
Brim as poflible, let him make a Hole, deep in 
Proportion to the Height he defigns his Orange- 
Tree, put it in, fet the Roots in right Order, 
and be lure to let them be four Inches deep* in 
fuch a manner, however, as that the largeft may 
always appear; he muft cover it and then Water 
this new Plant* which will bind the Earth fafter, 
to it, and very much contribute to its taking Root 
again, then he muft carry it to fome fre/h Place, 
but where the Sun does not/hind. 

As for the Orange-Trees which are imported to 
us with Earth about their Roots, the fame Earth is 
ufed for them; but before they are planted, the 
Gardener muft take away fome of the Earth, pick 
out the Gravel from that which remains, and pare 
the Roots : The Orange Trees being thus planted, 
they muft be placed upon a Platform, broad enough 
to contain two Rows of Plants in Bafltets or Pots, 
one befidethe other; this Platform fhould be made 
of cold and hot Dung, mixed together, in the na¬ 
ture of a hot Bed, and coveted over with an Auwn- 
ing of Bafs*Mats fupported with Polls aud Poles ; 
this Awning will not only keep the Sun and Winds 
from the Orange-Trees, but likewife maintain 
a gloomy Heat, which will be of great Ufc to 
them; and then let him fprinklc them once a Day 
with Water, to keep them ffefh. 

It happens now and then from the Length of 
the Voyage that this Turf becomes too diy; fo 
that it willoe proper before he lets it, to put it into 
Water, in order to recover the Moifture it has 
loft, and to communicate itsSubftance to the Tree 
it embraces; after which he muft plant the Tree, 
according to the foregoing Rules, having firft 
taken care to lop off the fuperfluous Branches, and 
fuch as may render its Figure difagreeable.. 

It having been obferved already, that Pots and 
Tubs are made ufc of to fet Orange-Trees in; 
Care muft be taken, that they be proportioned in 
Bignefs to the Size of the Trees deiigned to be 
planted in them ; fo that thofe in which theGarde- 
ner defigns to plant his Trees the firft Time, ought 
to be a Foot and an half on every Side, without 
including their Feet: As for Pots, none larger are 
to be met with, except fuch as are made in the 
Manner of Vafes, and are fit for Orange-Trees of 
a reafonable Height. 


The Orange-Trees are continued for five or fix 
Tears in their Orange-Cafes, after which the 
Gardeners are obliged to cafe therti anew; but if 
before the Expiration of that Term, he obferves 
fome Defedl in nis Trees, either when the Leaves 
wither and look pale, or when the Shoots grow 
crooked, or in fhort if they do not /hoot out in the 
Spring, tho* their Leaves continue ftill to be green; 
he muft not in thefe Cafes tarry folong before he 
recafes them, unlefs he would run the Rifque of 
fpoiling them quite; to avoid which Inconveni¬ 
ence, he muft not fail to fuccour his Iangui/hing 
Trees, in the following Manner. 

a In the firft Place, he muft confider* whether 
his Trees that are to be removed from one Cafe to 
another, are great or /mail; if it be a fmall Tree, 
he muft take away with hisdifplanting Groove as 
much of the Earth as he can, and when he judges 
he has removed enough, he muft lift it up by the 
Trunk out of its Cafe with the Earth about it. 

When he has done this, he muft take the' Tree 
in his left Hand, and having a Pruning-Knife in 
his Right, let him pare off two Thirds of the 
.Earth, and prune the Fibres and moppy Roots, 
till he comes to the larger ; when this is done, 
let him lay his Tree down in fome convenient 
Place* till the Tub or Cafe be filled with new 
Earth, compofed after the manner already pre- 
feribed. 

Before he places his Tree in the Tub or Cafc 
defign’d for it, let him fteep the Earth, about the 
Root in Water, which he muft fuffer it to imbibe 
till the Water has left off bubbling; after which let 
| him take his Tree-out of the Water and drain if, 
and then fet it in the Middle of the Hole he has 
made tb receive it,but not fo low but that the larger 
Part of the Roots may be fcen ; then he is to throw 
Earth upon it and pfcfs it down with his Hands; 
after which he mult water it, and fet it in the 
Place defigned for it, and he will ufually find Na¬ 
ture, being incouraged by this Management, will 
declare for it. 

As to the Replanting of the laiger Trees, when 
a Tree is grown fo big, that it cannot be manag’d 
with the Gardener’s Hands, he-muft make ufc of 
a Pulley fattened to fomethingabove, round which 
is a Cora with one End fattened to the Tree, which 
by this means he draws out of the Cafe : but if the 
Trees be exceeding large, they may make ufc of 
a Crane to heave them up, and as foon as the Air 
comes to them, they cut off two Thirds, Earth 
and all, together witn the fuperfluous Roots : It 
is not eafy to fteep them well in Water, and there¬ 
fore having cleared them of the gravelly Stoned, 
He muft take an Iron Pin or Spike, and ' make 
Holes all about the Earth that remains at the 
Roots, pour Water into the Holes, and let it 
ftand till it is foaked in, after which, he may put 
thofe Orange-Trees into Cafes, as has been al¬ 
ready fhewn. 

There are fome large Orange-Trees at Verfailles 
in Cafes above a Yard fquare* and made to take 
down on all the four Sides, in order to pare off the 
hard, crufty reticulated Roots, and to fquirt Wa¬ 
ter with an Engine into the moppy Roots, tomoi- 
ftertthem often, when they fhut up the four Sides 
again, and fill up the Cavities witn frefh prepar’d 
Earth, and then give their Trees a good Wet- 
ting* 

As to the Time of putting them into their CoSes 
again, Perfons vary in their Opinions, fome pre¬ 
tend that September and Oftober are the proper 
Months for it; others affirm it /hould be done in 
5 Cx ,he 
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the Spring, at the latter End of April or the Be¬ 
ginning of May * they have indeed fucceeded in 
both Seafons $ but the mod properTime certainly 
in England is in April . 

Tho’ Orange-Trees fhould be left five or fix 
Years in Cafes, yet it will not be improper to half¬ 
cafe them, efpecially if it be found they do noj: 
thrive to Satisfaction $ this may be put into pra¬ 
ctice at the End of three or four Years only * the 
Method is to take a Dibble,with which the Garde¬ 
ner mud dig up the Earth, and as he digs it to 
take it away 5 he mud leave the Roots as bare as 
he can, by throwing out the Earth from the Cafe, 
then he mud fill it again with Earth prepared for 
that Ufe $ the Roots of the Trees mud be fup- 
plied well with it $ he mud beat it down a little 
and water it as much as his Prudence will direCf 
him. 

Orange-Trees,notwithftanding they are in Cafes, 
fhould be well dug, that by ftirring the Earth, the 
Salts contain’d therein, may be better difpos’d for 
ACtion, and fo incorporating with the Orange- 
Trees, they will fhoot forth finer Sprigs 5 they 
ought to be dug every Month from the Beginning 
of April to the End of September $ but they mutt 
be let alone in Winter, for this Work will then be 
to no Purpofe, becaufe that genial Sap which pro¬ 
duces Vegetation is at that Time ftified and un- 
aClive 5 the Earrh is dug about the Orange-Trees 
with an Iron Dibble or Pickax, care being taken 
not to hurt their Roots, and the beft Time to do 
this Work is in rainy Weather. 

Befides digging, the Gardener mutt add water¬ 
ing, which is fully as neceflary. As to the Quan¬ 
tity of Water, he mutt be govern’d by the Small- 
neis or Greamefs of the Cafes * he will perceive 
when the Tree is dry, by handling its Leaves, if 
they feel foft, and if he can fold them without 
cracking, he may depend upon it that it wants 
watering $ and yet this Softnefs and Pliantnefs is 
not always a Sign of it$ for it will happen when 
*tis decaying, and therefore it mutt not be taken 
for a Sign of Drought, unlefs the Earth about its 
Root is dry, and the Weather being extremely hot, 
be may think it is, of abfblute Neceflity to water 
it: He mutt begin to water his Orange Trees often 
in May ; and leave it off at the End of Augufi: 
To wet them once in ten Days afterwards is enough, 
till he puts them into the Green-Houfe : He 
lhould then give them a very goodWatsring, which 
mutt ferve for all the Winter, and till the Month 
already mentioned when he is to begin the Work. 
There are fome who water them in April, even 
while they are ftill in the Green-Houfe $ if fo, it 
mutt not oe done above once in a Fortnight, and 
that likewife very fparingly. 

The Waterings that are beftowed upon Orange- 
Trees do not frequently do half the good they 
would do, becaufe they are too drffufecT and fcat- 
terring for want of taking due Care to prevent it $ 
which is done by making a Kind of a Ring about 
the Stems of the Trees in the Earth which con¬ 
tains them: it mutt not be very deep, but the 
Sides mutt oeraifed a little high, to hold in the 
Water that is poured down $ befides which, to keep 
up the Sidesof the Ring, the Gardener mutt put 
lome broken Pieces of Pans along them, high e- 
nough to ftand above the Brims of the Cafes that 
the Earth may not be fcattered on one Side or the 
©they the Evening is the fitted Time for Water¬ 
ings, for theHumidity not evaporating, the Orange- 
Trees reap ft 1 ® more Advantage by them. 


Some Inconveniences happen to Orange-Trees* 
by their being too wet at the Bottom of the Tubs* 
Pots, or Cafes, and that frequently with us in Eng¬ 
land, efpecially when great Gluts of Rain fell in 
the Month of September, and that the Gardener 
takes no Care to lay down his Trees (loping, to 
fhoot off the Superabundance of Water $ for in that 
Cafe it often comes to nafs, that the Roots of the 
Trees will be moft of tnem in a periihing Condi¬ 
tion, before the Months of January or February 
following. This may be difeemed by their Leaves 
changing from a fine Verdure, to a pale ftraw-co¬ 
lour’d Yellow, and by the falling off of the young 
Fruits, which were (et in the Months of July and 
Augufi before. This Yellownefs likewife fome- 
times proceeds from over-much watering the Trees 
in the Autumn and Winter Seafons * elpecially if 
the Holes at the Bottom of the Pots, Tubs, or 
Cafes, which fhould be open for the Water to per¬ 
colate or ftrain thro’ the reticulated moppy Roots 
and Fibres, chance to be flopped for want of 
Pieces of Potfhards or of Oifter-Shells, to lay over 
the Holes 5 befides, it fometimes falls out, that 
thefe Potfheards and Oifter-Shells, by being over 
wet, happen to break, and choak up the Holes 
| themfelves. 

The Orange-Trees want pruning, which helps 
them to grow the better and handfomer. Tne 
firft Idea he is to form to himfelf of an Orange- 
Tree, is that it have a Head aS like that of a 
Mufhroom as poffiblej and there is this Difference 
between a Dwarf Pear-Tree and Orange-Tree, 
that the Infide of the former mufl be thinn’d, and 
on the contrary, that of the latter mufl be left full* 
an Orange-Tree that is weak and languishing will 
fhoot out more on the one Side than on the other* 
all that is to be done in fuch a Cafe is to cut off 
the talleft Branches, as the Gardener thinks moft 
for the Convenience of the leaft. 

In cafe the Orange-Tree has foot forth a great 
many Branches, fome of which over-top the reft, 
the Gardener mufl then prune the talleft a great 
deal more inProportion than thofe that are foortpr * 
as the Art of Gardening teaches to have them all 
of a length as near as may be * the ftronger or 
weaker the Trees, the longer or foorter the 
Branches muft be left: All Boughs that fpread 
wide and hang down, ought to be clipped, all 
dead Wood cut off to the Quick, all Sprigs broken 
in the fame Manner, even thofe that bear Fruity 
all the Prickles and little Ends taken away. 

Orange-Trees fhould be prun’d in the Spring or 
in Offober $ there are fome of theft Trees mat 
terminate in a Point, and others that extend them¬ 
felves more on one Side than on the other* if the 
Tree terminates in a Point, the Gardener muft art¬ 
fully cut off all that (hoots too high, fo that from 
a Figure almoftlike a Pyramid, it may grow to a 
round one $ and if an Change-Tree fpreads itfelf 
more on one Side than on the other, ne muft re¬ 
duce that Side which (hoots out moft, to an equal 
length with the other. 

An Orange-Tree, which is fubieft to many In¬ 
conveniences, may be difeafed. when you are 
about to put it into a freft Cafe 5 and then its 
Head may be proportioned to the Vigour of its 
Foot, and the Subftance it draws from it 5 the _ 
Gardener muft cut off the Extremity of thofe 
Boughs, that are moft aflfefted, and foorten them 
as much as his Prudence (hall direft him. ^ , 

In Pruning, the Gardener muft always retainm 

Mind an Idea of the Figure which agrees beft 
with it: and be fure to make ufe of tne beft or 
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his Judgment in cutting the Branches. He muft 
not ibare the tender Boughs of an Orange-Tree, 
and he (hould always fhorten the old ones, from 
whence new ones have (hot forth, and when he 
has prun’d the great Branches, he muft cover 
the Wound with a Wax prepared after the follow- 
ingManner. 

Take feme yellow Wax, the neweft always 
that can be got, put as much of it as the Garde¬ 
ner thinks he (hail have occafion for, in an earthen 
Pot, mix with it fome Oil of Olives, about two 
Thirds as much in Weight as the Wax, melt* 
it together and let him ftir it well about, then 
taking it off the Fire, he muft pour it all out 
while it is hot into another Pot or Pan full of Wa¬ 
ter, andasfoonas this Mixture is come to a hard 
Confiftence, let him take it out all and lay it by 
till he wants it. 

The Time of disbudding Orange-Tfoes is when 
they Ihoot, that is in the Month of June, it con- 
fifts in removing the Branches, that are new come 
out, when ill-placed $ in cutting off the Ends of 
fame Boughs prun’d in the Spring, which inftead 
of putting forth others, have only produced a little 
Tutt of finall Leaves in diforder, the Gardener 
muft never omit to take theft off, that the Sap 
may the better exert St ftlf for the Time to come, 
and that Bugs may not reft there as ufual. 

Gardeners and others converfant with Plants, 
kjiow very well that the Sap finifhes its firft Aftion 
towards the Month of Aaguft, and that it imme¬ 
diately begins its fecond, during which, Disbud¬ 
ding is again neceflary, efpecialiy with Refpefl 


to the Boughs that grow out in the End of this 
Month, or in September , and having got time to 
come to any Perfeftion, are good for nothing but 
to be cut oft $ the Gardener muft not only disbud 
the laft Year’s Boughs, and thofe that have been 
prun’d, but he muft do the like by fuch as are 
newly grown, that thofe that remain may come 
forth tne finer, and confequently make a more 
agreeable Show; they muft not be fpar’d on the ; 
Account of the Abundance of their Blofloms $ by 
nipping off every Thing that is fuperfluous, the 
Gardener will render what he leaves on the hand- 
fbmer, and his Trees will be more beautiful. 

This Tree has a particular Advantage over all 
other Fruit-Trees, that it blofloms twice a Year, 
and the reft never blow but once $ the firft Blofloms 
appear in the Spring, and confequently on the laft 
Year’s Wood, and tne fecond grow always on the 
Top of the Branches newly come out. 

The former are round and fmall, becaufe they 
are produced by Sap, which for want of Heat, is 
not entirely rectified $ and the latter are large,« 
beautiftil, long, and well condition’d, becaufe the 
Subftance by which they were nourifhed, wanted 
nothing that was neceflary towards performing the 
Ipun&ions which Nature defigned it for, and fpar’d 
for nothing to render its Promiftions perfect 

But notwithftanding what our French Author 
lays in this Particular 5 the Blofloms in England , 
that put forth in any other than theproper Months 
for blowing, which with us, are June and July^ 
are believ’d to proceed from fome Defeft in the 
Tree, efpecialiy if they blow in September , when 
they are put into the Green-Houfe, but fuch Trees 
are fometimes of ufe to us • to exemplify this, 
when we would force a Tree to have Blofloms 
very early, as in the Months of December or Ja¬ 
nuary , our Gardeners take one of theft Trees a 
Month before they defign to ufe it, and force it on 
for flowering in a Glafs-Stove, and when it is in 


bloflbm, fet it in the Lodgings during the time of 
its blooming $ but it muft be obforved at the fame 
time that it will be of no farther Ufefor a Year or 
two afterwards. 

It is as neceflary to take off the Blofloms which 
furcharge an Orange-Tree, as it is to prune the 
fuperabundant Wood, efpecialiy thofe Blofloms 
th^t firft come out 5 they always produce more 
than they can well bear: and befides this Work is 
requifite on account or the Fruit, which will be 
the better fed for it. 

The temperate Climates not being very favour¬ 
able to the Fruits of Orange-Trees, in bringing 
them to a perfect Bignefs and Maurity 5 the Garde¬ 
ner muft mind when he takes off the Blofloms, 
not to leave two at the end of the Bough, which 
ought to bear Fruit. 

There are feveral Incidences to which Orange- 
Trees are fubjeftj they are apt to be eaten by 
Bugs, and therefore when the Gardener perceives 
thole Infofts attack the Tree, he muft not negleft 
clearing it of them 5 for otherwife he may be forced 
the following Year to ftrip off all its Leaves to 
clear it of theft Vermin. 

Thebeft Way to deftroy thofe Bugs, as foon as 
they attack the Orange-Tree, is to rub them off 
witn the Nails of one’s Fingers, which is the moft 
expeditious Way, and even the fureft to extermi¬ 
nate them: When thefe Infefts have had Time to 
breed and multiply on thefe Trees 5 it is found by 
Experience, to be in vain to think to get rid of them 
by Brufhes $ Gardeners have been obliged to have 
Recourft to more, violent Operations, by ftripping 
the Trees that were troubledwith them of all their 
Leaves, and when that is done, they muft take a 
Bit of Cloth dipp’d in clean Water, and rub every 
Bough with it, one after another, till the Bougn 
fo tubbed appears to be quite cleared of the Ver¬ 
min. 

This is a very rough Way of Dealing with your 
Orange-Trees, but it is better the Gardener (hould 
do fo than lofe them, which he will infallibly do, 
if he omits this Work $ and it’s a Wonder that the 
Danger of falling into this Inconvenience does not 
make Gardeners more circumfpeft and watchful 
to prevent ir. 

If the Orange-Trees are attacked by Emmets, 
thofe Vermin may be deftroy’d by tne Method 
preferibed under the Article call’d Difeafesof Frees, 
which the Reader may confult: But we ha ve two 
Ways more in this Kingdom of deftroying Em¬ 
mets that infeft our Orange-Trees 5 the fim is by 
the Means of two femicircular earthen Troughs, 
which are placed round the Stem of each Tree, 
and join’d together with a Cement 5 then having 
prepared a Loam made up into a Confiftence like 
f)ough, the Gardeners fill up the Hollow of the 
Circle with it, and thus prevent the Emmet from 
the Root of the Tree, to creep up the Stem of it 5 
they muft remember to flick a little green Mofs 
on the Top of the Loam, while it is yet moift^ 
to keep it from cracking by the Heat of the Sun 
and drying Winds 5 and when all this is done, 
they muft fill up the Trough with Water. 

The fecond Way they ufe, is to bind round 
each Sterna little Cotton, or clean white Wool, and 
to fpread fome Tar on the outfide of it, taking 
great Care that none of the Tar touches the Bark $ 
but the Tar being apt to dry very foon, this Re¬ 
medy cannot be looked upon to be fo good and 
fuccesful as the other. 

Gold is the greateft Enemy Orange-Trees can 
have, but the Gardener may ealily find a Re- 
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medy againft it by providing a good Green-Houfe, 
and /hutting the Trees up in it about the fifteenth 
of October. 

Some neceffary Cautions more are to be ob- 
ferved about Orange-Trees, after they are in the 
Green-Houfe 5 nothing indeed need be /aid of 
the Merhod of tranfporting Orange-Tree Cafes 
to the Place where the Gardener intends to depo- 
fite them all the Winter, to preferve them from 
the Froft 5 every one has a particular Method to 
himfelf, and befides, without much Ingenuity, 
one may find many proper Ways of doing it. 

When they are conveyed into the Green-Houfe 
they Ihould be placed in the greateft Order ima¬ 
ginable : Thefe Trees being brought out of the 
open Air, it is not convenient when the Gardener 
firft puts them into the Green-Houfe, to /hut all 
the Doors and Windows, till he begins to feel 
the Cold too /harp, and that it inclines to a Froft $ 
he muft then not only fhut up all the Doors and 
Windows, and other Apertures, but calk them 
up with all Expedition ; he muft let them remain 
thus till the Month of Aprils then he may begin 
to open the Windows and Doors of the Green- 
Houle, to ufe the Orange-Trees by little and 
little to the Air, and from April till the Middle 
of May, when he takes them quite out of that 
Sort of Prifon, to which they were confined, he 
muft give them due Waterings as is before di¬ 
rected. 

When he takes his Orange-Trees out of the 
Green-Houfe, he muft put them in an Expofition 
which agrees beft with them, and an ingenious 
Gardener will likewife place them in fucn good 
Order, that the Cafes may form a Kind of Alleys 
which render the Profpeft by much the more 
plealant and agreeable $ after this the Culture be¬ 
gins, for which fufficient Rules have been al¬ 
ready laid down under this Head. 

What has been faid concerning Orange-Trees 
will alfo fervc in a Manner wholly for Lemons $ 
the Nature of thefe two Trees being the fame, 
they require the fame Method in the Manage¬ 
ment of them. 

An Orange-Treeisufually grafted uponanOrange- 
Tree, this Graft is either by Way cf Efcutcheon 
.or Approach. The firft is made in the Month of 
May, with an Fye Fcujfant $ and in the Monthsof 
Jwy,Augufl ,and September with anEye Dormant . 
This Way of Grafting is performed in the fame 
Manner as is practis’d in other Fruit-Trees $ how¬ 
ever,it muft be obferved,that the Scutcheon Graft¬ 
ing of the Orange-Tree, ought to have the Point 
upwards $ it ought to be fb managed in the cut¬ 
ting, that the Eye or Bud /hould be always found 
in the fame Scituation, with the Sprig and But¬ 
ton up towards the Sky 5 the Incifaon alfo upon 
the Stock ought to be made athwart at the lower 
End like a j, turned upfide down; this is done 
in RefpeCt to Orange-Trees, that Water which is 
injurious to them may not get in. 

Grafting by Approach, is perform’d in the 
Months of May and Augufi , being both the Times 
of the Sap’s rifing; both the Trees they would 
graft are brought near one another $ tncy cut 
off the Head of the Stock, making a Slit therein 
to receive the Orange Branch,which is fuppofed to 
be of a convenient Length, they notch this Branch, 
and fplit it along to the middle, which forms 
one End of about a Foot long $ they fharpen th is 
End that it may enter iuto the Middle of the Cleft ; 
if the Stock is old. they thruft this Graft between 


the Wood and the Bark as is practis’d in Crown- 
Grafting. t 

The medicinal Virtues aferibed to this Tree are, 
that if the Rind of it is preferved in Sugar, it for¬ 
tifies the Stomach, cxpells windy Humours and 
confumes Phlegm ; the Water of Orange-Flowers 
being drunk in peftilential Fevers to the Quantity 
of fix Ounces, will caufe the Patient to fweat,and 
comfort the Heart* It is alfo good to kill the 
Worms, if mixed with a little Purflain Water. 

Oranges are called Aurantia, quafi Aurea Mala, 
Golden Apples 5 there are two Sorts of them, 
viz. the Sweet and the Sour, which we diftinguiflz 
in England by the Names of Sevil and China. 
The Juice of Sevil Oranges is good in Fevers, 
becaufe it is cooling and refills Putrefaction ; but 
the Juice of the other is contrary, becaufe of its 
heating Quality 5 they are both Alexipharmack 
and openings and attenuate grofs and thick 
Choler. 

The Rind is hot, /harp, and bitter, it opens 
and difperfes Phlegm $ it revives the Spirits as 
well as the Flowers, it’s good for the Stomach, and 
expels Wind, and kills Worms as well as the' 
Seed. 

As to a Preparation of the Flowers of the Orange 
Free, take four or fivePouudsof them, put them 
into a Limbeck, if you have one, wi th eight Pints of 
Water, let it be well luted, then diftil them, 
till you have extracted two Pints of Orange-Flower; 
take off your Alembeck from the Fire, as alfo the 
Lute, and put the Orange-Flower into a Sieve to 
drain, and when it is drained, put it readily into 
fome fre/h Water with a little Lemon Juicepour’d 
upon it, which will blanch it: you may allb take 
the Buds or Bouquets, and likewife the Leaves, 
and put them into a little Sugar, that ought to be 
but warm, and leave them there to take Sugar; 
when they are cold, let the Sugar be drained from 
them as much as poflible, give it three ot four 
Boilings, take it off the Fire, let it cool a little, 
and when it is but warm, pour it upon your O- 
range-Flowers, and ftir them that they may be 
warm’d again. Next Day put them to drain: 
then you may boil your Sugar into a Syrup, and 
when that is done, take it off the Fire and let it 
cool; and while it is yet more hot than warm, 
ftir the Veflel wherein the Orange-Flowers are, 
to the end that they may take Sugar well, and 
then when they are cold, put them to drain, and 
drefs them upon Slates, but the Leaves upon Tin 
Plates or Boards, ftrew powdered Sugar upon 
them $ then put them into a Stove, and when 
they are dry a, put them upon a Sieve, and ftrew 
fome powdered Sugar upon them, and put them 
again into the Stove to dry them. 

If you would make Marmalade ojyour Orange - 
Flowers $ take the Leaves which remained after 
your diftilling, prefs them well in a Napkin, to 
take away all the Water from them, after you 
have wafhed them as much as you could $ tnen 
put them into a Mortar, and bruife and half 
pound them: To blanch them, you muft water 
them with fome Lemon Juice 5 for one Pound of 
this Marmalade you muft take three Pounds of Su¬ 
gar well clarified, boil and then throw the Flow¬ 
ers into it 5 when the Sugar has fettled a little, 
ftir it with a Ladle, to the End that the whole 
may incorporate with the Sugar, then put it into 
Pots, let it cool, and be well ftopt. 

Befides the Orange-Trees already treated of 
there is another called the Dwarf China Orange - 
* Free , 
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*fae t cultivated amongft .us, but brought origi- not. too near one another, and tb^t no Sort of 
sally from China ; it iajnotr and differs from the plants “be nigh them that may deprive them of 
other tmly in the Size and Leaves, which are left, their Nouri{hmcnt or any way hinder thoCs Re- 
arid its fruit alfo is not much bigger than, a Cherry: fre/hings and Helps, that they might otherwife 
ii»e& Sorts of Trees may be raffed very convene Deceive by the Rain or Dew. • 

efltly in Pots; they bear Abundance oi Flowers, Care muft be taken to keep the Earth about 
and are a very great Ornament to a Room where the Trees always light and clean, and often culti- 
they blow 1 ; but their Culture being the lame with vated, fo as to. mend and clean i{ as frequently 
that of the great Orange-Tree, the Reader is re- itreqvyres. j i ' 

ferfed to the Account'already givai of ir. , ^ Jarth that ishot or dry niufl bedug of till'd 

ORANGE-WATER," VLjquor; tp prepare in Summer-Time,, either a little before or while it 
which, fqueeze put the Juice of three. pr four rains, or elfe fooa after, at which Time you ; can 
Sevil Oranges, ipto two Quarts eif Water, and neither till it.too often nor too'.deep, .becaufethe 
ftWp the Pulp and teds in the iame tVatpr during doing it in hot Weather will kill iuch Herbs of 
feme Hours, with a good Piece of Sugary but this flowers as ffovf in it,, except they are watered* 
Liquor, if tyhu Hand in ptefent peed thereof, may hup cold ftrong and moift Earth is beft to be till’d 
be neat dp by pouring it often opt of one Pot into in djy Weather, only tfyere are ipme Grounds thsi 
another • and then it may be drained thro’.,a Bag will not work till Rain : come&. 
or Sieve, in order, or iced« If you add the Juice ! TRe frequent Birring of the Earth prevents its 
ofa Lemon, it will give it a more agreeable Tart- j Goodneft from being wafted by the Growth and 

llefe.*'. : | J?qqri/bmeot of i^lPlanis, but iuch Stirrings {fre 

ORANGE-WINE, a Liquor wherein Oraqges j jiot^iyWh, without pulling np the Weeds; fail! 
are the principal Ingredients} to make which, put I W.eetfr tpatnfrpilly grow in Summer and Aptumn* 
fo fix wllons of Spring-Water, twelve pminds of; multiply without end, if they, arc fuffered to run 


to fiat gallons ot opnng-water, twelve mines oi; 
fittgle-refined Sugar, the Whites of four,Egg?. weD j 
beaten; pUt fheleto the Water .chid ; then let it 
boll three Quarters of an Hour, taking off the 
Setrm asfaft as it rifes; whenJt is cold, put in fix 
Spoonfuls of Yell, a|id' fix Ounces or Syrup of 
Ldtnon, beaten together, put in alfo the Juice and ; 
Rind 6f fifty large Oriuiges thin par’d, -that no ‘ 
white Part nor any of the Seeds go-in with the 
juicej J Which fhould be Brain’d: Let- all this 
ft and two Rights and as many Days, in an open 
VeffMdr large Pan, then .put it intoypur clofe 
Veflel, and in three or four Qays Bop it downj 
when it has flood thus for three Weeks, draw it 
bff info another Veflel, and add to it .twd Quarts 
Of Rhenijb or White Wine; theri ftop it clofe again, 
and in a Month or fix Weeks it willbc fine enough 
to bottle,' and to drink iri a 1 Month after. 

ORCHARD ; .an Inclofiire containing Fsuit- I 
Trees, and is meant generally of Rl Song of tall II 
TTuit-Ttees, fuch as Pear, Applet Plum, Cherry -1 
Trees, $$c. "HiatXyChontel haying laid no-! 
thing in particular-tinder the Article Orchard, j 
-we proceed with the 'AcCount given ifs f?y our En -1 
gliftr Authors about it* ; t 

lffho&ld be conveniently near, declining .and; 
being open to the South or South-Weft, and do-: 
folded from the North Winds, by Buildings, 1 
Woods, or higher Grounds j the Land fhould be 
either dryifn -than rod ft, without Springs, the 
Earth fat, Soil deep, and the natural Soil for it is. 
more to be regarded than the Garden; for the I 
Garden Fruit-Trees and what elfe grows there! 
take Tittle deeper Root than may be ealilyma- 
iittr’d ; But if in Orchards, Pear and Apple-Trecsi 
fhould gtow to be large, the Roots broad and deep ! 
and- the - Manucemeot would be overcharge-) 
’able. 

If the Land that you intend to plant be a Turf 
or gfeen Sward, you will do well to plow it two! 
'Tearsbefore you fet your Trees in it; and the; 
deeper yon plow it the better,, becaufo the Trees: 
will have the better Opportunity to root; anidj 
if you -lay Dung or Manure upon it, the plowing, 
'will mix it the better with the natural Soil, 
and it will be much thebetter to dig if you defigri 
to fet Beans, Peafe, or other Commodities with 


tp Seed ; but, remember t^t at thfTivi? fhp 

-Trees bloffom, the Eafth is not to be meddled 
With. ■ ] . „ • . ■ • . : , -. , 

, TO dry Earth for an Orchard,, a large Culture 
foa-y be allowed in ,*bc Beginning of Winter, and 
the like as fpon ais it is pait,', friat th? Snow and 
Rsun of the \y inter arid Spring may .eafilyAnk 
fntotne Earth f ;tjut tdgive ftroag aqd fodftjiarth 
a-.frnall ’tillage',oi]Lly m Offoper, to, iewye.tbe 
Wjeeds,if beft;,, and to give a large Tillage in. the 
ijpripg, wh^a .the greatefl Rams are qvoc. , 

If your Oreharcf is fcituatea in fltpdy or dry 
GrauiuLyou mull endeavour-by the Help of fbme 
Gu»eits, ( to c»m pff tjhp Watpr that falls in haifly 


draip it off from the Orchard as much as you can, 
apd if the Land lies flat,, that Wet is apt. to ftarift 
upon it, or if it be ahollow Soil, yoy may fomc- 
thing help it by plowing, by gathering the Land 
always up in &na near the Place, where you intend 
the Rows of Trees fhall afterwards Band; which 
will malpe the Soil deep, where they are to Band 
and draw off the Moifture. 

If the Lapd be ipringy, it mufl be trenched at 
the Head 6t the Spring, and that deeper than the 
Channel of the Spring reps in-the Earth; which 
may be left open and cleanfqd yearly, or filled 
with Bough?, to be covered with the Earth 
and Turf that came forth-much higher than the 
other Land, the Wood and Joofo Earth Wing apt 
to fink very much by Degrees. 

Rain-Water finks not fo deep into Land, as 
; Scow, and therefore in moift Land it is a good 
Way to removethc Snow as touch as ydu can from 
about ypur plaptedTree*. 

The Unevcnnels of your Orchard-Ground 
fhould be levelled; or elfe fuch Trees as mow pen¬ 
dant or ate not apt to gnaw tall, BioulaW fet Qn 
the higheft Ground, and fuch as 3re afpiring jn 
the loweft Places. As for transplanting into Or- 
chards, the befl time is from the End of StyiwbeT 
to that, of Qftobtr, the fjponer; the betters apd.if 


Will im* **• utv W1U1 llie kldMcUXO-X gufi) p to 4il«k , Ul y r WP r*rr?}_Q ®f«V*,** 

and it will be much the better to dig if you defigri the Leaves are not all fallen^ when the - Trfes are 
to fet Beans, Peafe, or other Commodities with .removed, they muft be, pick’d '.off, and .if thvy 
ypur Trees, which is the beft' Way of,advancing are not vexy.weak bqdym, they areto be'pru nt “ * 
me Growth of your, Trees; and if you would hav$ only three or four of the principal Branches areto 
diem thrive, you touft take Care that they be be left on the Top, that grow outwardly, which 
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ihould be lopt off almoft a Tear’* Growth, but If 
weak they are to be lopped lower; at a Bud or 
finall Twig; the Ends alfo of big Roots are. tobe 
cut. Trees in threeYears time after Grafting may be 
removed into an Orchard, and ought to be fet at 
no left diftance .than eight Yards, and not exceed 
fourteen, and the richer the Land the greater I 
ihould be the diftance : Refpeft alio Draft be had 
to die Kinds of Fruit-Trees to be planted, fome 
taking more Room in the Ground than others; 
and undoubtedly a good Diftance is always beft 
for them, for the Ccmveniency of planting Cherry 
or Codling-Trees; between your other Trees, 
and the like. The beft Way of removing Trees 
into an Orchard, Is very young, provided thatcan 
be done fecurely, and that they be quickly let in 
die Place defigned for them after they are taken 
top, and that too much of the Root be not cut off; 
but the greateft Part of the Top: But for Trees 
that are old, as between ten and thirteen Ytars i 
which are to be remoyed,' a Trench muft be dug ; 
the November before they are to be transplanted, j 


Trench muft be filled again ; but if the Land be 
dug or plowed, there will be no occafion'fb have 
this done long, and ifthe Trees were fet byttimp- 
tng, there is no need ofit, till the Roots aregrowa 

S it the Ditch that was made about the Tump -or-. 

e Soil may be improv’d by making a Tfencn a- 
tong the upper Part of the Orchard, and thence 
worn a imall Gutter cut dofrn to every Row of 
Treet when the upper Turf, about half a Yards 
Breadth- round about every Tree, is taken offi 


would cut the Root off at, whefi you Would remove 
it: As the Trench is made,’ the Roots are to be I 
cut off clear, .and .without Iplitting or bruifing the j 
Bark, and then the Trench is to be filled up I 
again* Thefo great Roots will, by the October ! 
following, have put forth many fibrpus Roots; and j 
make Preparation for more, which upon Removal • 
will enable the Tree to draw more Nouriihmerit I 
than otherwife it would, and fo proffer better; 
in its new Manfion. Care muft bp taken in tranf- ' 
planting of your Trees, that the fame Side of the } 
Tree be planted to the South-Eaft, t$c. as grew i 
formerly that way where it flood before ycra re- • 
moved it into your Orchard ; yet in leaning ones, * 
the inclining Side ihould be fet towards the South- i 
Weft from whence the ftrongpft Winds Blow.' ’ 1 ; 

Asfor a guick fence for an Orchard, good White ’ 
Thorn is the beft, that it may be plafhed when : 
grownup, the better to prevent the creeping iff 1 
Sheep or Hogs into it; but ho fmooth 'Hick ! 
Ihould be let, theirTops and Roots, when grown, : 
being injurious to the Hedge and Fruit-Trees; * 
but let two Rows of good Haw-Thorn be fet, and 
a dead Hedge made on the outfide of the Ditch, 
and the Quickfet will grow fafter, for the Hedge 
upon the Ditch is apt to choak the Quick. But 
for an old Hedge about your Orchard, that muft : 
be plafhed, the Ditch mended, and all the big 
Trees cut down, fave on the Hortft or Weft Side; « 
the one requiring a Defence to keep the Orchard 
warm, and the other, to fecure it from the ftrong t 
Winds that blow down the Fruit before ripe; it 1 
were better they grew oh the Outfideof the Hedge, i 
As for tall Orchard Fruit-Trees, all the Side- < 

«« i -•it 1 '* __ _ 


J iree, in its Kow, may enoyit 

foreeor fcmrDays at feveral Times in one Winter: 

But if flie Pofition of the Orchard be foch as not 
to admit iof this Method,' then tWo or three Pail¬ 
fuls of Water muft be carried to'every Tree twice 
or thriceaYear.aridpour’d in, where the Roots 
were operand the^bid Earth putin again,a! 
gandl Spring; and the Bottom of this Water muft 
be flirred top, the more to enrich and thicken 

_ As ''fey the Pofition of the Trees, you ihould 

?*** Side the firft Rows of flea*; or 
,XT S ' that are apt to grow railed, and the 
reft Southward, as they decreafe in Height ' ai 
nekras ifaay he judged, that fo all offocm may 

i^-. te l^ eaf u re ’ ^ are o f foeSourh-Sun, Jad 
Ki arn *£ c J b y the Northern 


• •. ^ ~ tur ivucikce a- 

gamfl the Northern Colds, and fomeTenceis 
alib not improper on the Weft-Side, to ptoferv© 
them from _ the Autumnal Winds, which throw 
down the Fruit before it is ripe. It has been 

^/ ay this muc ^ c oncemi'ng an 
Orchard and the Management thereof' to which 
however many other things may be apply’d, as 
they occur under their reipedive Heifs in the 
Cotofe of this Work, too long to be enume- 
I ated. . ... 

ORCHIS, or Satytion, otherwife called Efeo- 
FioWet - of which there are many Varieties,which 
may be foundm eveiy Herbal; three or fo^ Sort* 
fhall only be mentioned Which are Comtoonlv 
cultivated bv the curioui,'foch is theBee-Flowerc 
Fly-flower, Lizard-Flower, _ and a more common 
b0 « *°imd in Meadow? with purple Flowers. 

. The Satyrion is a bulbpus Plant as long as an 


i fm m x ao imm as an 

Olive and kl^vays double; one of thefo Bulbs is 
alwavs foil and in Adion, whereas the other is 
wrinkled and withered, __' > .i _ 


Branches, till they are grown to the Height de- 
fired, are to be cutoff; but ifthe Tree be to 
ipread low, fome muft be left oh each Side, that 
the Boughs on any Side, may not weigh down the 
Tree, and forthefirft three Years at lcaft, they 
muft not grow thick and bufhy headed, by cut¬ 
ting off fome of the infide (hoots, and fuch as 
grow crofs one another,' or pendant. - 
The Soil of your Orchard, if not rich enough 
mufl be amended in two or threeYears intheWinter, 
by opening the Earth, round about each Tree oh 
the otitfide theGround that was firft dug at their 
fetting, ahd in a Month after, with fome proper 

Manure, mixed with what came forth, andflie 


. 4 , * . . r —v*.**v*v«o me uener m 

wrinkled and withered; both the one and the 
other increafo and decreafe byTums: Partoftheir 
Root is above Ground at the Foot of the Stalk 
that bears the flowers; the Flower ofthis Plant 
has one Quality peculiar toitfelf, whicli is, that 
it is always producing; ,it bears two Sorts of Flow¬ 
ers, the one is Called Male and the other Fe- 
male. 

The Male grows with little Heads hanging 
down, and coming out of a. three-pointed Cover 
nfareddiih purple Colour; they have a Sort of 
Arms ltretrhpH mtt n*%rt T __«• > 


f^® Leaves of thefo Satyrions are of a pale 
: S 16 ® 11 * foni e of them Wind about the Stalk; tome 
Me extended and indented at the Edges about a 
Finger s Breadth ; they grow in the Forin of a 
Stalk, like an Ear of Com, a Foot long, ofafhin- 
mg green Colour, and foft to the Touch V they 

• « w' • - 1 *«• •► - • ' - % / 

^ bear 
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bear Abundance of Flowers at the Top, with 
Flowers open at the Bottom.; they are of a purple 
Colour, before they open, , and become more and 
mote fo, as they open; they reprefent a Man’s 
Face, the red growing a little deeper; if the 
£ttibt are fown in Autumn, Columella fays, they 
will blow and flower vn April. 

• The Roots of the Female Satyrions, are like 
thofe of the. Male, / and the Bulb is the fame; 
their Stalks are. a Foot and an half high, round, 
iinooth, and clokthed with two Leaves; they 
have five lower down than the reft, along their 
Neck, a^Fbot and a halfoin length, two Inches 
broad, and'timing .back ; when they blow, their 
Figure is r fomething like a Woman. The Cup of 
this Flower turns to a Fruit opening by three 
Windows* to which there hang as many thing* like 
Bell-Clappers, full of very final! Seeds* 

In theCuhtire of the Orchis the Gardener muft 
give it a moift Earth and a; Northern Expofition;’ 
it fhould be planted either in Pots, or. the naked 
Ground, five Inches deep and at four diftant 
from one another. 

* Their Bulbs arc alfo planted in September , and 
muff be in an Earth compofed of two thirds Mould 
and one third light Earth, full of Salts* they are 
apt to be affefted with Cold; and therefore the 
Gardener muft be cartful: when the Winter comes* 
to place them in his Green-Houfe, that they may 
not be injur’d by the Froft ; there is no Neceflity 
he fhould be at the Trouble of railing Satyrions 
by Seed ; the Ihorteft Way of multiplying them 
beihg by JBiiibs; and tho* they delight in moift 
Ground, yet Care muft be had not to water thofe 
that are in Pots too much, for Fear they ihould 
grow rotten. 

When the Gardener raifes Satyrions or Star-, 
Flowers in Pots, all that he is to expert from them 
is to adorn his Parterres with them, when they 
flower, putting Ihem in good Order. Some 
fay, they Ihould be removed with Balls of Earth 
about tKeir Roots, juft when their Flower-Stems 
begin to appearabove Ground. 

, ORIGAN, in Latin Origanum, a Plant of 
which thbre arc fevcral Sorts: The Origan or 
Baftard Marjoram, called by fome Cttnita ; has' 
Leaves almoft like thofe of Hyflbp; its Ear is not 
round as other Plants, but isciivided into fcveral 
fmall Tufts, the 1 Seed appears at the Top of the 
Branches, which, is not too thick: Its found to this. 
Day in Candia, &nd blofloms about the End of. 
Summer. 

The Deco&ion of this Plant in fome Wine be¬ 
ing drunk, is good againft the Hinging of Adders, 
Hemlock and Meconium; being dry and put in¬ 
to fome hony’d Water, it purges away melan- 
cholick Humours by Stool; a Fomentation of its 
Dccoftion is good for the Itch, Leprofy and Jaun¬ 
dice. 

Origan 'Onite$,or white Baftard Marjoram,has 
whiter Leaves and more like Hyflbp than the 
former; its Seeds grow as if they were feveral 
Heads amafled together, and in Heaps. It grows 
in the fame Country as the other, and in the 
Iflands of the £gean Sea , and blooms in the midft 
of Summer. 

This Plant being drunk in fome Water, is very 
good againft Pains in the Stomach and Griping 
near the Heart * if it be taken in Hydromel or 
Mead, it opens the Body Very gently, purges a- 
duft and melancholick Humours by Stool and 
promotes Women’s Menfes; the fan# being eaten 
with Figs, is very good for Dropfics and againft 


Convulfions: It has upon the Matter the fame 
Virtues as the former; 

r The common or wild Origan, being that which 
we commonly have now adays, has larger Leaves, 
than Marjoram, and they are a little hairy; it 
has feveral Stems, that are alfo hairy;* the 
Flowers come up in Ears, are red and fome- 
times white ; the Root is not very deep, in the 
Ground. . •; • ' 

It grows along Way-Sides, on Hills, andalruoft 
every where, and flourilhes in the End of Sum-' 
mer. ** * \ . 

It is good like the* former againft Poifons: 
Wl^en a Tortoife is ftung by a Viper, Ihe cures 
herfelf with wild Origan ; the Flowers and the 
Leaves are more particularly good againft the 
Birings ofvenemous Creatures; the Flowersmix’d 
with fome Salt Things are qaten with Pleafurc * 
they ftrengthen the Stomach, take away Pain at. 
the Heart* jvhet the Appftite^ and are very 
good to be eaten againft venemous Mufhrooms. 

Origin boil’d in fome Wfo e and apply’d tp-the 
Reins, takesaway and removes the Difficulty in 
making Water; being boil’d in Wine and drunk,* 
it is good againft the Firings of venemous, Ani¬ 
mals* and the flinging of Scorpions and Spiders ; 
aCataplalin made of Origan and Barley Mea{ 
boiled together, diflolvcs the Parotides; its De- 
coSion is good to comfort the Nerves* andkuc 
and weak Parts. The. Flowers and Leaves or. 
Origan being dry’d at the Fire upon an earthen 
Sheard, and wrapt up hot in a Piece of Linnen 
and apply*d to the Head, cures a Rhewm. 

ORKANET, in Latin Anchufa, a Kind of 
.Buglofs, being a Plant whofe Stems grow aFoori 
’high, and incline towards the Earth; the Leaves 
^re long, covered with harfh Hairs and fome-, 
what like thofe of Buglofs : Its Flowers grow on 
the Tops of the Branches, and they are fuccceded 
by Seeds refembling Vipers Heads; the Root 
has a red Bark or Rind and white on the infide. 
M. ‘Tcumefcrt ranges this Plant under the Species 
of Buglofs. . The Orkanet grows in the Southern 
Parts of France as in <Provence and Languedoc, in 
faridy Places, and fo it. docs in other Coun¬ 
tries. .. i cr. .b ;. . y > : •; 

The Root of this Plant is cooling, aftringent, 
and a little bitter if it be incorporated with Gil 
and Wax, it is good for Burns; it with dry (jriots^ 
It cures St. Anthony's Fireif rubbed on with 
Vinegar, itsproper for an .inveterate Itch ; it is 
helprul to Women in Labour ^ itSr Deco&ion flops 
a Loofcncfs, and relieves tfiofe ,who have Pains* 
in the Kidneys, and are troubled with the Spleen * 
it has a lingular Virtue togiveReJiefin the Jaun-. 
dice ; if you mix the Bark of the Root of Orkanet, 
with fome Rofe Ointment, Pomatum, Wax* and 
Oil, it will give them a Rofy Colour. 

—— r—| ORLE* an Ordinary . 

in Heraldry, almoft of the 
liilllPlP Figure of an Inefcutcheov , 

liyBliiPil III only it is voided; fo that 

j the field appears thro’thuss 

' He beareth Or, mOrle A- 

Mire, by the Name of Ber- 
^ir tram* y whenever an Orle is 

flowered, it is called a Lreffure , and if there be 
two of them a Double ftrojjure. 

Sometimes an Orle confifts of three Pieces one 
within another: Alfo if a Round of Martlets, 
Cinquefoils, Efcattop-Shelh, &c. are placed about , 
‘any Ordinary , it is called .an Orle of Martlets , 
Cinque-foih , &c. _ 

5 D qRM- 
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ORNITHOGALON, or Star-Flower, called It raufl be planted in. an Earth, tonfifting of 
by fome the Star of Bethlehem, comes from the two Thirds Mould, and erne Third light Earthi 
Greek O(y/9oya*ov, Lac Galling or Hen’s Milk * full of Salts, fuch as certain blackifh Sands, which 
tho’why fo called cannot be eafily determined, it by the Productions they yield, we may, percem 
having not much Relation to the Whitenefs of to have a great deal of Subftance. . v . , 

Milk, nor to Hens, unlefs in Raillery we fhould The Time of planting the Bulbs of Star-Flowi 
fay, that thofe Birds by eating this Flower, laid ers, is in the Month of September^ they muft bo 
up Milk. Marcelhfsgwes us a better Account of planted two Inches deep and well watered, when 
its Etymology, faying the Star-Flower is called the Gardener thinks they . want it. The Stato 
dprrtoyaAer, becauie the Whitencfi of* its Flowbr is Flowers .are very apt to. he affeCted With Cold | 
like that of Milk. and therefore he muft be . careful upon the Ap* 

The Star-Flower is in general deferibed to be proach of Winter, to place them in his Grets* 
a Plaht that from its Roots Yhoots o>ur long Leaves Houfe, that the Fnoft may nottinjumthem: thk 
narrow and crcepit^. in the midft of which, a Plant will not bear to' be often tranfblOnted,, and 


Stalk' rifes about halt a Foot high, round, naked, 
bearing at the Top a great Spike of Flowers, 
opening by degrees, confuting or fix Leaves in a 
round* Figure, and in the Middled Chive arifes, 
which turns to a Fruit fomewhat found, divided 
into three Cells folFrf final! black Seeds ahnoft 
round., 1 

There are feveral Kinds of Star-Flowers. 


Plant will not bear to be often tnuifpltoecj,, and 
when he does it, he fnuftftaytill the Flower is 
quite paft, and its Scud ripc^ an d then. hfliDg.*r©-> 

! planted at the Time mentioned, it: will moot 
orth new Roots. f . 

The Root of this Plant being boded^ and fome 
Water put afterwards to it, is good againfh Help 
of Urine ; and if drunk* feveral Mornings failing 
it will fttengthen the .Stomach, and hencciifcj$ 


The great Star-Flower bears a white Flower, that they very commonly eat it at Verona . 


hanging down like the Tops of Fehftel. ' ORPINE, in Latin \jQnacampferos, a Plant in 

The Star-Flower with a bluifhCbloUt. . RefpeCl fo its Stem aifd Leaf, like Pwflaiojr 
The Arabian Star-Flower, which is a Sort of there are fo all the Knots two Concavities frena^ 
Hyacinth and deferibed to bear long green Flow- whence the Leaves come forth y it {boots up froac 
ers, a green Stalk two Foot high, beating divers the Root fix or feven Stems bearing a. dark Blue** 
laige Flowers at Top, with lmall Ihoit green thick, glewy, and pulpy Leaves ; the Flower ia- 
pointed Leases at the Bottom of each of them, yellow and fometimes whiter it grows in culti-: 
with fix white Threads with yellow Pendants. vated Places, and efpecially in Vineyards in tha* 
The Star-Flower, with a white Flower-like an Spring, and often bloftoms in jfaguft. . ; ; > . d 

Ear of-Com 5 this Ky is the fcateeft^ and there The Leaves being apply’d in a Plaifierfor fijri 
areof different Colours among them, as the di/ty Hours, cures a Leprofy 5 out you midi afterwards) 
Colour, thegreenifli White, and the pale Blub. make 4 n Ointment of Barley Meal, and anoint itt 
* That called the Star-Flower of jrifes ; in the Heat of the Sun with Vinegar, and waflh* 

yearly out of the Earth, the Stalk two Foot high,, the Place after it is dry. ' j 7 

bearing many Flowers of fix long narrow Leaves, ' The Juide or Decoftion of its Leaves is a. fbve-[ 
fhining- White on the infide, and whitifh Green feign Remedy to heal Wounds, to flop a Flux off 
without, turning towards the Stalk, with fix other Blood, and good for inward Wounds and Ul-r 
final! Leaves in the middle like a Cup, with a cers. . . ^ 

white Pointel and fix Treads in the middle. ORTOLAN 5 a Bird finaller than a Lark, It 

The yellowStar of Bethlehem ; thd Stalk fouror has a red Bill, Legs, and Feet ; the Wings are in- j 
five Inches high, with yellow Star-like Flow- termixed with black and yellow, his Belly, Head, 
ers at Top, with a fmull gieenlfh Line down the and Neck is of an Orange. Colour, and the Breaftr 
Back of the Leaves, and fome fmall reddiih fellow with Orange Spots:. It is deliciou* Food 
Threads in the middle. and burfts with Fat. He feeds upon Millet. 

Star-Flower of Ethiopia* from whofe gfoen j Ortolans as well as (Quails come to us in the 
Leaves arifes a Stalk a Cubit high, bearing From Month of April, and go away in September . The. 
:heMiddle to the Top, many large white Star-like! Seafons to take them in, is in July* Jhtguft* and 
Flowers with fome xeUownefs at the Bottom of September, fome of them may be taken, when* 
hem, a thrce-fquar’d Head,compafled with white they come firft, but ’tis not much worth while y\ 
threads tipt with yellbw. J the Places where they live moftly and take de- 

The great tyhite-fpiked Star of Bethlehem, like light in, arecommonlyVineyardsand .Oatfielda* 
utlefs than the former great white one, but not fo near them ; they are taken with Bow-Nets, 
pod, having the Flowers growing in a large Spike The common Way of drefling Ortolans, iaafter 

ut much thinner fet on the Stalk. they are drawn, to roaft them on a finall Spk 

NL. Chomel mentions the Indian Oniithogafon, and to bafie them' with a little Lard; and then 
very fine Plant and' much efteemed, having at you may cover or ftrew them with Bread and Salt, 
ie Extremity of its Stem a pointed Ear, halt a and eat them with Suet and Orange ; they may 
oot long, round, and will by Degrees appear in alfobe ordered as well as fome other wild Fowlv 
iveral white Flowers, whicn difeover a green in a l'ourte or ^an^Pte after the Spantjh Way. for a 
iutton in the Middle. | 1 Side-Difh; • for which fee Paragraph the fecond s 

The Author of the Retir'd Gkrdener fays, jt is under Tovrtes^ 

hard matter to cultivate the Star-Flower ; that ’ ORVIETAN; an Aptidote prepared in this 
multiplied only by Bulbs, which in Summer- Manner: Take the Roots of Scofzouera, Gar?, 
me grow in abundance, that this Flint coming line-Thifile, Mafterwbrt^ Angelica, Biftort, finall 
•iginally from the a hot Country, requires Ariftolochy, Contrayerva, white Dittany, 

» be expoled to the greateft Heat, and therefore langa, Gentian, Coftus, true Acorus, Seed of 
te Gardener fhould rather choofe to put it in Macedonian Parfley, Leaves of Sage, Rofemary, 
ots than in the naked Ground, for being eafy Galega, Holy Thifile, Dittany of Candia, Laurel^ 
be removed from Place to Place, dtie may put and Juniper-Berries, of each one Ounce. a.> Cin- 
into that which fuits beft with it.- . 1 , MOlbtV 


s of Fennel, 
luifh Colour. 


pointed Leases at the Bottom of each of them, 
with fix white Threads with yellow Pendants. 

The Star-Flower, with a white Flower dike an 
Ear of-Com; this Kind is the fcateeft^ and there 
areof different Colours among them, as the di/ty 
Colour, the greenifli White, and the pale Blub. 

* That called the Star-Flower'of Naples, jrifes' 
yearly out of the Earth, the Stalk two Foot high,, 
bearing many Flowers of fix long narrow Leaves, 
fhining White on the infide, and whitifh Green 


final! Leaves in the middle like a Cup, with a 
white Pointel and fix Treads in the middle. 

The yellowStar of Bethlehem ; thd Stalk fouror 
five Inches hieh, with yellow Star-like Flow¬ 
ers at Top, with a fmall green! fh Line down the 
Back of the Leaves, and fome finall reddiih 
Threads in the middle. / 

Star-Flower of Ethiopia, from whofe grden 
Leaves arifes a Stalk a Cubit high, bearing From 
theMiddle to the Top, many large white Star-like 
Flowers with fome xellowncfs at the Bottom of 
them, a thrce-fquar’d Head,compafled with white 
Threads tipt with yellbw. J 

The great tyhite-fpiked Star of Bethlehem, like 
but lefs than the former great white one, but not fo 
good, having the Flowers growing in a large Spike 
but much thinner fet on the Stalk. 

M. Chomel mentions the Indian Orriithogafon, 
a very fine Plant and' much efteemed, havmg at 
the Extremity of its Stem a pointed Ear, halt a 
Foot long, round, and will by Degrees appear in 
feveral white Flowers, whicn difeover a green 
Button in the Middle. I 

The Author of the Retir'd Gkrdener fays, jt is 
no hard matter to cultivate the Star-Flower ; that 
it ip multiplied only by Bulbs, which in Summer¬ 
time grow in abundance, that this Plant coming 
originally from the Indies, a hot Country, requires 
to be expofod to the greateft Heat, and therefore 
the Gardener fhould rather choofe to put it in 
Pots than in the naked Ground, for being eafy 
to be removed from Place to Place, dtie may put 
it into that which fuits beft with it— . ^ 
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namon, CJovcs, and Mace* of each half an Ounce. 

The Bodies, Livers, and Hearts of Vipers 
dry’d, and old Treacle, of each four Ounces. 

4. Eight Pounds of good fcumm’d Honey* make 
your Antidote of all thefe Ingredients according 
to the Rules of Pharmacy. ! 

' All the Roots and Leaves ought to be dry’d, 
and you Ihould pulverize them together in a great 
Bral's Mortar, as well as the dry’d Vipers and 
other Drugs, beginning with thofe that are the 
fnoll folid * fearce them thro’ a filken Sieve co- 
ver’d, f and after having .foumm’d the Honey, 
^without any Addition of Moifture, and diluted 
the Treacle ip Part of the Honey, continue to 
mix alternatively as well the Honey as the Pow¬ 
ders, till the whole is thoroughly incorporated 
.and reduced to ^he good Cofiliftence of a loft E- 
jertpary, which you muft let cool in a Qhina Vef- 
feh well cover’d and to be ufed as you have occa- 
fion. . ' ‘ ' *. 

The, Proportion of Honey is found here to be 
in a, far greater Quantity than in the Treacle of 
the AnticntSj becaufe there; is neither Oil of Nut- 
.lxica, Balm, turpentine, or any other Juice which 
-an any IVJeafure can fupply the Place of Honey in 
it * and jlf there was Ids of it, the Humidity would 
.become dry, and fo making way for the Air to 
enter into, the Mafs, it would not fail in a Ihort 
r Tiroe to corrupt it. 

1 the Drvictan thus prepared is extremely good 
againft all Sorts of Poifons, againft the Plague, 
jSmall-Pox, Mealies, and all other epidemical 
.Diftempers. It is alfo very good for the cold Dif- 
,cafes ot the Brain, and Stomach, and againft all 
.'Wipd Cholicks. the Dofe is from a Spruple to 
a Dram, and even to two for tfeole that are ro-, 
bull* they, take it either upon the Point of a 
Knife, in a Bolus, diflolv’d in Wine* or in fome 
other Cordial Liquor. 

OSMUND-ROYAL, in Latin, OfimmdaRe- 
galis y a Plant to be met with in watry Places, as | 
.Marfhcs, the Root of it isthe only Part,which 
is ufed in Medicine . Schroder reckons it of a 
'mixed Temperament, and fays it exterges and is 
fubaftringent: It is moll in elteem for reftraining 
.the I'/kites in Women, and ftrengthening the 
Womb. It paftes with fome for almoft a Specifick 
in the Rickets * but how it can do any great Feats 
that way, docs not appear from any of its Qua¬ 
lities. 

It enters into the Compofition of fome Cof¬ 
ine ticks y and is reckoned very good to get Freckles 
off the Face, and to fmooth and foften the Skin* 
fome efteemit very powerful in difperling bruifed 
Blood, and taking away the Blacknefs which arifes 
therefrom * and Mynficht made it the Balls of a 
Cataplafm for fuch Purpofes * but notwithftand- 
ing tnefe many Virtues, it grows now much out 
ofufe, and is hardly ever imploy’d in extempora¬ 
neous Prefcriptions. 

OTTER* an amphibious Animal, living both 
in Water and Land, m outward Form, refetnbling 
a Beaver * and fome will have it, that, if his Tail 
were off, he would be in all Parts like it, and dif¬ 
fering in nothing but Habitation* for the Beaver 
frequents both fait and frefh Water, but the Otter 
never goes to the Salt * but thof this Animal lives 
in the Water, he does not breathe like Fifties thro’ 
the Benefit of that Element, but like other Qua- 
drupeds,tho’ he will lie long under Water with¬ 
out Refpiration : If he wants Prey in the Waters, 
then he will quit them for the Land, and if by, 
painful hunting afhoar he cannot fill his Belly* he 


will feed on,HcrbV* Snails, Frogs?, or the dike: 
Neither will he,take the left Pains in the 1 Water* 
for the fame Purpofe * for he wiHl fwim two Miles 
together againft the* Stream, that fo when his 
Belly is full,the Current may carry him dowaagain 
fo his defigned Lodging* which isnear thd Water* 
Side* made artfully with Boughs, Sprigs: .and 
Sticks, couching together iti very curious Order* 
wherein he fits to keep him from the wet. ,, :: .* 

When he hunts Fifh’ he often'pops hisNofe 
above Water to breathe, and is a Otature ofwoftr 
derful Swiftneft and NimHenefr, in taking has 
Prey, as well as fubtU and crafty,' being endow’d 
with, a wonderful Sagacity arid iSerife ot Smelling* 
infomuch that he can dios&ly wind, the Fifhed>in 
the Water, -a Mile or two’sDifiance* neither will 
he abide long in a Place, forheiftlapttobe afraid 
and take Diftafte* andfbi forfakes his Couch, and 
fifts up and down the Riyer at a Miledr twd’s Di- . 
ftance,and this he wiH do according as he findsPieri* 
or Scarcity of Fifh. He is fodtefiilikc your Waters 
Fowl, having a Web between Jbisr; Claws, arid- 1 ® 
Heel but a round Ball under the Sole of his Feet* 
and his Trad is called jhis AXark and bis Excrefc- 
ments Spraints 1 His Skin will yield a Price; 

OVEN * a Place wherein they bakeBrria^$fk*A 
as to the Method of heating it for that Purpofe* 
when your Dough or Pafie is in good Order* it is 
time you begin to think of heating the Oven, 
with what Fuel you can get* and here it is to, 
be obferved, that Splinters or Pieces of dry ’ 
Wood are much better than Faggots, and Fag- ‘ 
gots to be preferred before other Fuel. Thero ? 
are thofe who are obliged to make ufe of Heathy 
Straw, tfc. and nobody can be blariiedcwrthis 
Account, every one being neteffifeted to conforri* 
to the Nature and Circumftanfc t>f the Place 
where he lives. In heating theOven, Care mull: 
be taken, that the Wood be not burnt every where 
at the lame time* but fometimesin one"Side,and 
fbmetimes another * and let the Afhes be conti¬ 
nually taken out with a Rake, y t ;, v 

When you have a Mind to knqw if .thfe^Oven 
is hot, you need only rub the Arch or Hearth with 
a Pole* and when you perceive fm^ll Sparks ap¬ 
pear, its a Sign it is hot, and then you muft gtm., 
overheating it any more* then you are to t^kej. 
out the Brands and Coals,’ and range £Tmall Flamo 
near the Mouth of the Oven, arid clean it with 
your Inftrtiment made of oldLinnen* which muft 
be dipt in fair Water, butifmuft be wrung before 
you ufe it 5 then ftop up the Oven for a little time* 
that the Heat may^ibate, which otherwife if the 
Bread were put in presently would make it turn 
j black * arid when you judge the Heat to be a little 
abated, put in the Bread as expeditioufly as you 
can. 

A certain Perfon made ah Ovdn, at the fitf- 
ther End of which* he made a Vent for the Smoak * 
which if he had carried upright, would have 
obliged him to have been at the Charge of a paf- 
ticular Funnel for it* befides he could not have 
well come at it to ftop it when the Oven was hot, 
and therefore he brought it with si Pipe over the 
Top of the Oven, by which means he would ftop 
botn the Mouth ana Vent together* he addea 
that the Air drawing thro’the Oven* his Wood 
kindled prefently, that any green Wood would, 
bum in it, and that it took Up but a third Part of 
the Wood, whichr another Sort of Oven would re¬ 
quire to heat it. See Bread. 

OVERFLOWING of Land- a Way of im¬ 
proving Land, and coriimonly effefftd by divert- 
5 D * 
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ing the Streams of Rivers, Brooks, Land-Floods, 
pr Springs, or fome Part of them, out of their na¬ 
tural Channel: But where the Streams lye fo low 
as to be incapable of overflowing the Lands, they 
are made ufe of to turn fuch Engines as may 
raife k Quantity of Water to doit: The beft ana 
cheapeft^ingirie for effecting of this Work* is that 
palka) ih&WirJtan Wheel, which may be made 
of what.Bigneft you pleafe, according to what 
Height you would have the Water railed, and the 
Strength of the Stream that turns it» At aaa&c. 
are Several Boxes fet round the Wheels which 
hums it and ralftstheWater. At Fig. 2. is a par- 
ticularDefcription fcf the Boxes as open, the flat 
Side of whiclvi* turned againft the Stream, C 
fkews the Side that dips the Water 5 and at D 
is the Place where the t Water runs out when the 
Wheel comes to the Height ofE, at which Place 
is a Trough-atF ro carry the Water off, and where 
Streams aTe not to be had, theWind is made ufe of 
for the fame Purpofes to work Pumps and other 
Engines ; but) as Lands near unto or bordering 
Upon Brooks or finall Rivers, admit of greater 
Bails and Defcents, than bigger Rivers do, which 
commonly run more flow and level, fo they do 
often give an Opportunity for thefe Improvements 



whereas the . other does it very rarelv; but. when 
it can be effe&ed, large Streams make the richeft 
Lands, becaufe the large Rivers are ufually the 
moft fruitful. When you have got your Water 
to the higheft Part of the Land that you can bring 
it to, make a fmall Trench to carry fome of the 
Water in, to give you the Level of the Land, keep¬ 
ing it always as much as vou can upon a Level, or 
upon the higher Part or the Land, that fofrom 
the upper Part vou may be able to water the lower 
when you pleafe 5 and by carrying of the Level of 
this finall Trench, you will be dire&ed how to 
cut out your main Trench, which ought to be 
made big enough to receive the whole Stream 
that you rarfe, and to be rather broad than deep ; 
you are to make fevral fmall ones at convenient 


Diftances,according to the fiignefs of the Stream, 
and the Quantity of Land you are to watchmaking 
your main Trench the narrower, proportionable 
to the Number of Drains you lead from it ; only 
you muft note, that the greateft Advantage of 
Overflowing is, where you can do it frequently , 
and draw it off quickly ; becaufe when Water 
ftands long on the Ground, efpecially inWinter, it 
is apt to breed Rufhes and Weeds, and therefore 
where-any fuch Inconvenience i^, draw it off by 
finall Trenches. 

Some there are who graze their Land till after 
Chriftmafs, and others longer 5 but as foon as it is 
fed bare, from AlhoUon-ude to the Spring, that 
the Grafs is not too high, is the beft Tme for over¬ 
flowing $ except it proves a dry time in April or 
May ; if it does, l it will be of mighty Advan¬ 
tage 5 for the Grafs in hotWeather giows thrice as 
faff, if moiftened, as at other times. Land-Floods, 
are beft to overflow with in Winter, and warni 
fatning Springs in Summer; only you muft obferve 
to let the Water dry in before you water it again, 
and do not fuffer Cattle to poach it; you fhould 
water if at Night, foas the Water may be gone 
before the Heat of the Day comes, which is apt 
i to occafion thefcorchfngof it, and to rot the Roots 
of the Grafs, by lying too long on the Land 5 the 
Wafhings of High-Ways, of Towns, or Streets, 
and efpecially of Commons, where Sheep feed, 
is a very great Improvement of Land or Trees. 

It is to t>e obferved, that all Sorts of Lands 
will not be improved by Overflowing, except with 
Land-Floods, and in Summer Time, when it is 
very hot Weather ; as your cold Clay, and flrong 
Lands that lie very flat, partly becaufe of their 
cold Nature, and partly becaufe of their Flat- 
nefs, and becaufe Water will not eafily penetrate 
ftiff Clay, and therefore light dry warm Grounds 
are the moft improved by watering ; but as fome 
Lands are improved by Overflowing, fo the chief 
Improvement of others is by draining y for which 
fee Draining of land . There arc Springs indeed 
in fome Places, that are injurious, inftead ofbeing 
an Advantage, if they overflow Lands 5 See Fet'- 
fian Wheel. 

OVER-REACH 5 a painful Swelling of the 
Mafter-Sinew of a II rfe y the Reafbn being from 
his over-reaching and ftriking the Sinew with the 
Toe of the hinder Foot, which makes him halt 
and go lame. See Halting and Lamenefs. 

OUNCE; a Weight in T > roy y confifting of 
twenty Penny Weight, but in Averdupois ot fix- 
teen Drams. 

OUT-WORKS ; a culinary Term, fignifying 
the Courfes of Di/hes fet on the Outfide of the 
Table. 

OX ; a Bull-Calf eelt in Time becomes an Ox, 
and he is caftrated cither to fatten, or render him 
more plyant to Labour; thefe are very profitable 
Animals, and therefore it is of the utmolt Impor¬ 
tance that great Care fbould be taken of them, 
and that they be well fed, efpecially when they 
draw or are put to any Labour; tnofe that arc 
defigned for LaBour fhould be neither too fat nor 
too lean, and that Ox which eatsflowly, is better 
for all Sorts of Work than that which eats faft. 
M. Chanel fays, he ought to be of a middle Size, 
eafily managed,obedient to the Man’s Voice, with¬ 
out often ufing the Goad to him. 

Before we come to fpeak of the Colour of the 
Hair it muft be obferved, that itought to befleek, 
which is a true Sign of a good Gonftiiution, 
as a dull and uneven Coat is a Sign that the Ox 
* has; 
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has fome Infirmity. A thick Coat is always a 
good Token 5 for that Ox which has a thin one, 
is ufually over-heated, dnd in Danger of falling 
fick 5 and when in handling the Beaft you will 
perceive the Hair to be very foft, you cannot but 
expcft good from him, fince it /hews that his in¬ 
ward Parts are very found. 

An Ox with a black Coat is always good, pro¬ 
vided he has fomething white either in his Feet 
or Head, otherwife he is lumpifh and unfit for 
Labour, becaufe Melancholy is predominant. 

It is not without Reafon, that a red Ox is va¬ 
lued tor the Plough or Waggon * for being very 
bilious, it r is obferved he has always much Mettle 
in him, and you can never have enough of that in 
this Animal, who is naturally very flow, and there¬ 
fore fhould be pitch’d upon for Labour $ and they 
are not much the lefs to be valued, when they 
have fome white Ends. 

The Bay or Chefnut Colour is not to be rejefted * 
its true, he is not fo mettlefome as the red Ox 
by reafon of the Phlegm which does a little allay 
the Choler, and make him flower for Labour. 

Thofe that are fpotted are not fo good as the 
former, becaufe they are of a more PnlegmaticL 
Nature, and confequently fofter and always more 
lazy * but tho’ thele are not fo fit for the Plough, 
yet as to the fetning Part, th^y are to be chofen 
preferably to all others, as being full of Flefh, and 
foon growing fat. # \ 

A white Ox is never good for any Thing but 
to be famed up, and for this End is even better 
than the fpotted one, which with the Phlegm of 
which he is full, has alfo fome Choler, which j 

? uickens him more than the white one, with whom s 
hlegm is predominant, that has nothing but 1 
what is heavy. 

A grey colour’d Ox 'is neither fit for the Plow 
nor for fatning * fince Phlegm and Melancholy 
have the Predominancy in him, that can produce 
nothing in him that is advantageous. 

The brown colour’d Ox is not wholly to be 
rejected, thofe that are thus marked, will indeed 1 
draw, but they will foon tire becaufe foey are 
very melancholick. 

When you have obferved thefe things, and are ’ 
about buying your Oxen for Draught, it muft be 
noted * that they can do you no good Service but» 
from three Years old, and not after ten * they are 
good for nothing then but to be fatted up,to be fold 
tor the Shambles. 

An Ox will live to be fourteen Years of Age * 
but he fhould not be fuffered to grow fo old : In¬ 
deed thofe that are bought for the Plough, fhould 
be young and not gouty, nor broken Hair of Tail 
or Pizzle, of a gentle Nature, and moft familiar 
with Man. 

Wherefore in taking of Oxen for ufe, they fltould 
be accuftomcd to be handled when they are young 
Bullock^ and Calves, and tyed and bound to the 
Stall 5 yet they fhould not be tamed before three 
Years, as has been already hinted, nor after five 
Years old * for the one is too weak and tender, and 
the other too hard and ftrong, therefore in hou- 
fing them firft, a large Door fhould be made for 
them to go in and out, and a right Coming made 
into the Houfe to prevent crufhing one another* 
the Stalls alfo fhould be boarded under their Feet, 
and likewife before them, and let the crofs Beam 
over their Heads be feven Foot high, to tye up 
their Heads, if need be, to which firft fatten them 
and in a while accuftom to handle them by the 
Head and Homs, and water them in tht Stall j 


but they muft firft be tied fo ftrait, that they may 
not well move their Heads, when you are to ap- 
roach them gently, and go before them, and not 
ehind them, nor on their Sides, fpeaking them 
fair, and fo acuftoming them to finell apd know 
their Keeper. 

Befides taming, Care muft be had to match them 
that they maybe of one Heigh t,Spirit,andStrength, 
becaufe the ftronger will grow the weaker, and 
the duller hinder him of a freer Spirit. 

Then in ordqr to the framing of a young Ox to 
the Plough, match him with an old tame one, 
who is ftrong and gentle * for if the young one bo 
too hafly, the other will keep him back, and if 
too flow, he will pluck him forward 5 or elfemake 
a Yoke for three Oxen, putting the young one be¬ 
tween the two old ones, and this will do* for if he ^ 
be too flack, the other two will force him to draw, 
and if too forward, will ftay him * and if he 
would lye down, the other wiii hold him up. The 
Nerves and Mufcles of a labouring Ox fhould in¬ 
deed be fo-Ongly made, not charged with fat, and 
he ought to befuch a one as will goon his Way, 
without ftarting at Shadows, Dogs, Waters, or any 
thing elfe he fees or hears. When they are found 
to be apt; to ftart, the Perfbn who has the driving 
of them ought to have his Eye always upon them 
to keep them in order * and that^grand Vivacity 
p£ Spirits which is occaffoned, by their cholerhi 
Temper, which is predominate in them, t will by 
^legrees, as they are ufed to Lafcour^nd Age, re¬ 
claim them. Some Oxen are r apt to be r^ftivp'* 
and the beft way,to make them draw, is to take 
a Stick red hot out of the Fire> and burning at 
one End, with which you are to beat their Thighs 
and r it will do. . f , v 

The Age of your Oxen may teinown by their 
Teeth, they fhed their'fore Teet^ at ten Month* 
old, and others come out, whicji are eafily diftin- 
guifhed by their Shape and Colour, fince they 
are not fo white and they are lanicr than the others; 
fix Months after, they will foe 4 Part of their 
young Teeth again, in the Room of which Na¬ 
ture fubftitutes others, which may likewife be 
eafily diftinguifhed from the firft Teeth that re¬ 
main, and when they have attain’d to three Years 
of Age, all their Teeth are equal; Some fay, they 
ran know their Age by their Homs, and that as 
many Rings as are about their Roots, Yo many 
Years old they are. 

DifferentCountries have their differentWays and 
Seafonstoo of working their Oxen in the Plough. 

M. Chomcl fays, that they put their Qxen twice 
a Day to the Plough in Trance in Summer Time, 
w orking them from the Month of May to that of 
September. They ufually go out with them in 
the Morning at Break of Day, and working them 
till nine they bring them back to their Stalls,to eive 
them Fodder ana Keft, and to guard them tom 
the great Heats which muft incommode them ; 
before they yoke them in the Afternoon, they put 
them into good Pafture Ground, till the Hour of 
two, and then houfe em,and havit^j fed them with 
either Bran or good Oats, put them to the Plough 
again, and work them till feven in the Evening. 
Happy, fays the fame Author, are thofe who live 
in fuen Countries, where there is Plenty of Grafts 
wherein they leave them to feed and reft all Night; 
this faves a vaft Expence to the Mafter of aEa- 
mily, who otherwife muft throughout the % ear 
have a great Quantity of Hay for them. , 

He that conduils the Oxen; to plough muft bn 

armed with Patience, a Thing very ncceflary for 
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fuch as have to do with thefe Animals 3 he mud 
not ufe them too roughly, but mult be careful of 
them and fodder them at their ufual Hours j not 
fufferthem to want Litter, and take care to give 
them Water twice a Day in Summer and once in 
Winter. The Ploughman upon their Return from 
the Field or from ploughing, mull not negleft 
to call his Eye upon them, and obfcrve whether 
they have received any hurt ; he ought alfo to take 
up their Feet, to pick the Stones out, which very 
often ftick to them, or elfe the Thoms, fhould any 
flick in them, which will prevent them from being 
lam’d. 

He will do well alfo when the Work of the Day 
is over, to rub them with Straw-Bands 3 to pre¬ 
vent their being tyr’d, he mull mb them over with 
Homs of Oil and Turpentine boil’d together 5 
•and to prevent their being tormented with Flies, 
he mult rub them with Laurel Berries cut very 
fmall, and boil’d in Oil, or with their own 
Foam. 

Wrought Oxeri in the Seafonsthey are put toj 
labour* ought to be fed with Care 3 in the winter * 
when they do little or no Work, Straw - and Hay 
arc fufficient for them, but when they are to - be 
yok’d in theMoming,you ought to give them fome 
good ’Hay 5 their Repaft ufually lafls an Hour, 
and before they are yok’d you may give them a; 
Peck of new Bran* or fome of it mixed with . 
Oafs 3 and that your Oxen may look and thrive, 
well, mix fome Lees of Oil with their Fodder,, 

f ive, them but little of it at firft, that they may 
c accuftomed to it, and then fomewhat more, 
which will keep them in Health, and if they have ‘ 
sl Wcaknefs upon them, give them, fome Vetch 1 
pounded and fleered. • ' ^ 

If a M an would buy lean Oxen to feed, he. rauft 
fee that they be not only yourig and lufty, but alfo * 
fmooth in their Hair, not flaring, ana that they * 
eftpri lick themfelves, that they be whole-mouth’d, 
'Wanting none of their Teeth, ’that they be broad- 
'tibjt’d, have thick Hides, and not bfelo6fe-(kinn’d 
Tior^et ftick hard to the Ribs or Sides, that they 
have a good Tail ahd Pizzle and the Hair of neither 
broken, or othertfufe they will be long in feed- 
5 ng. 

There are feveral Ways of fatning of Oxen, &C. 
very well known to molt People 3 but for fanning 
of an Ox in the Stall, a concife Account of it dan- 
not be amifs here. 

If the Ox is taken from Grafs in the Summer, 
he will hardly fall to eat Hay for a good while 
after, wherefore he muft be kept without Meat 
and Water a Day and a Night, and he will come 
to 3 but firft give him but a little Hay at once, 
whereby he may eat it up clean, and thereby grow 
hungry ; remember to take them up dry, neither 
let them go out of the Stall at any time thence 
after, ana thereby let them not lick them felves, 
which hinders their fatning 3 but you muft fo pro¬ 
vide that they may have Water enough brought 
them in Bowles, or elfe to come thro’ their Stalls, 
as fome do ufe 5 which is, to fet a wooden 
-Trough along thro’the Stall, and with a Pipe of 
Lead, and a Cock at the End thereof, coming 
from a Conduit or Ciftqm, thereby fill the faid 
Trough twice a Day with frefii Water, Morning 
and Evening, and at every Timecleanfe it of the 
old Water; but after they have once drunk their 
Till of the trefti Water, they will loath any more 
of it. The Trough alfo fhould be laid fome¬ 
what afloap, that the Water may run all out at 
the End thereof, by taking forth a Pin to let \t 


out, and thus continue to do Morning and Even¬ 
ing as long as you fatten your Ox. 

The fame is to be done in refpeft to the Hay, 
for the old Hay mutt be taken away, and frelh 
brought inflead of it Morning, Noon, and Night, 
and for change, they give them fometimes Wheat 
or Barley Chaff’ with the Gurgine thereof. Then 
for the Cleanfingof them, their'Dung fhould be 
/hovelled down Morning and Evening, and Care 
had from time to time to keep them clean, that 
being a Furtherance to their fatning and liking: 
And for littering them, do not litter at all, but let 
them lye on fair dryPlanks and in their own Dung j 
tho’ fome are of Opinion there fhould be fome 
Litter put under the fore Part of their Bodies. 

It will not be out of theWay to fay fomethingin 
this Place about buying of fat Oxen for Slaughter 5 
to this End you muft handle them, and fee if they 
be foft on the Crop behind the Shoulders on the 
hindennoft Rib, and the Huckle-bone foft, and 
have a big Nath round and knotty,and if the Cod 
be big and full, they are good Signs they ate 
well fed and well tallow’d. 

But it will be very material to know of whom 
and where you buy 3 for if the Oxen come from 
better Ground than your own, they will not like 
fo well with you, and fee there be no Sickncfs in 
that Parifh or Quarter where you buy. 

Again, the Buyer fhould be Tatisficd as to the 
Soundness of an Ox, to which Purpofe let him 
gripe or pinch him with the Hand on the Back 
or Withers behind the fore Shoulders 3 where if 
he be found he will not frrrink, but if other- 
wife he will not only fhrmk,' but be ready to 
fall 3 we have fpoke before about knowing the 
Age of the Animal, and all that is to be added 
here is, that when he begins to grow old, his 
Teeth will grow unequal, black, and crooked. 

Having laid fo much concerning the purcha- 
fing of Oxen for fome particular Ofes^ jit ‘may riot 
be aihifsto defefibe in general an Ox and the Pro¬ 
perties the Buyer ought to expeft in it: He ought 
to be young, well quartered, with large and biff 
Members, the Homs fomewhat black, ftrong and 
big, the Forehead broad, and Brows wrinkled, 
the Ears rough, within hairy and foft, the Eyes 
great and large, the Muzzle black, the Noftrils 
crouch’d within, the Neck-Chine long, thin, and 
flefhy, the Dew-Lap great and hanging dlmoft to 
his Knees,the Breaft round and big, the Shoulders 
large and deep, the Belly big in Compafs, falling 
down, the Ribs wide and open, the Reins large, 
the back ftrait and flat bending towards the 
Ruirip, the Thighs round, the Legs ftrait and 
well fet, the Knees full and round trufled, tht 
Hoofs and Claws large and broad under Foot, the 
Colour black or red, the others may do, and laftly 
the^paft gentle and eafy to be handled and touchea. 

Oxen indeed are not fo fubjefl: to Difeafes as 
Horfesand feme other Animals, yet it will becon- 
venient twice a Year to let them Bloodf particu¬ 
larly thofc for Draught, for Health’s Sake, that is, 
in tne Spring and Fall, the Moon being in any of 
the lower Signs, and give them to drink of the 
Pickle of Olives, mix’d with an Head ofGarlick 
bruifed3 otherwife purge ’em every Quarter,three 
Days together; one with Lupine Peafe, another 
witn the Grain of Cyprcfs, beaten the Night 
before in a Pint or a Pint and a half of Wa¬ 
ter, £5fr. Laftly, if the Soundnefs or Health of 
an Ox be fufpefted by you, vifit him in a Morning 
in the Houfe before he has Meat or Drink, and 
view the Top of his Nofe, where if there be 
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{binding Pearls, like Efeops of Water, he is Sound 
of Body , bvtt H tht Top of his Nofe be .dry, it is 
otherwHVwithhiafi^ - 

As to thopartioiilar Oifeafes to which thefe 
Anhnals are fubje&, mm, “Loathing of Food, Lan* 

K i/hmettt^ Heart-fick, Chohck, Swelling of the 
lty, Antecove, Loefhefi; Coflivenefs, Piffing 
of Blood, Bathes, Feaver, Gough, Swelling of the 


N^ck, Lejujefs, SwelKtMj of the Fcret, Shrinking 
of the Feet/ Serallv Pwk in the Feet, Stoppage 


of Urine, Head-ach, Msy 
Flanks, Cjire Eyes, Llftv 


Esinge, Beating of 1 the 
; : Htde-bouncf, Stone 


their refpe&ive Heads in Alphabetical Order to 
wkich the Reader is referred. 

OX-EYE 3 in Latin Buphthalmwn, from 
BS* Bos and Opdct^i^ Oculus t a Plant that from 
its Root,fhoots forth pretty high Stalks ancfLeaves 
that are large, long, fpreading, notched, having 
their Notches as it were by Pairs, and indented 
round the Edges. At the Top of the Stalks grow 
radiated Flowers, whofe Diffi is compofed of fe- 
jp ral flfpipj/hes, in, the Shape of Gutters, xiiftaM 
froqi cpe» an9dier, fi)d W^pf? <?rown is compofed 
if '$\$pOkes, ,-reftiflg on tie Embryo’s apd 
cpntaine^ jn a i fcaly Ciutf jiheio ^ipqryoa grow 
in time tobevciyfmalhlauareSeeds, , \ 

mi • 1 fSt' _1^* i? _ 1 1_A . r_I _* * 


monly diftinguifhed from Sallows, as Sallows are 
from Withys, being fo much fmaller than Sal-' 
lows and /hotter liv d and requiring more conflant 
Moifture; they mufl be planted rather in adryilh 
than over-moilt Ground, in which we frequently 
cutTrenchcsto averttheMoifture: It is more limber 
and flexible for Baskets, Flaskets, Hampers, Cages, 
Lattices, Cradles, the Bodies of Coaches, and' 
Wagons3 for which k is of excellent ufe, light, 
duraihle, and neat, as alio for Chairs, Hurdles^ 
Stays, Bands, likswile for Fifh-Wears and to fup- ; 
port the Banks of impetuous’ Rivers : It is alio 
beft for all wicker and twiggy Works. , 

Cut theJe Oziers in the new Shoot, for if they! 
{land longer, they become more inflexible, cut! 
them cloft to the Head a Foot or fo above the 
Earth about the Beginning of Offober 3 but if you 
[ attend till the cold be paft ’tis better 3 yet about 
l *'London they are cut in the moft piercing Seafons, 
and they are planted till Candlemas, which, who- 
fo£r do not obferve, they are judged to be ill Hiu- 
•bamds. 


When they are cut, make them up into Bundles 
. apd.givp them {belter, fuch as are for white Work^ 
being made up in Bolts as they cjiil them,fhouldb# 
fet; in Water, with flie'Ends djpt 3 jjut topblach hn 3 j 


This FjaUf is multiplied bv the Seed fqwn in 
diarchy, pytfre Roots fplip in Slivprsj the 
firft Way ja ipdeedtuo.tsdjous, ^nd. tpe othhr ex- • 
ppdftfofl?. iw)? ic b »? a p^rtufuW Advantage ‘thefe 
•vjw^pps^Iahtshave ov^r thofe that are.annual. 


of the fbrmerare ufed by Gmd 


It if. Jft/the laigeR Borders qf Parterres 

three Inches deep, and; a Span diftapcc pfle from 
another, and from aqy pmer Plant that accom¬ 
panies tf.\<jarejmift taken to render jthf Earth 
as frjabfr a* n e wb ie before, this Plaqtisfct jjt will 
thrive eKgsfrwgfy for «aU Sorts /of ysourid 
nat^faljy with it3> jt mull he ylatered as 

fiW i 'I ’ 

A? fo* QvBye wbiefc^owf wild pear Car 
fries and iip, the fields fChomel deKribes jt to have 
and Render Shoots, that its Leaves are like 
tyato thpfo qf Fepnfl, that the Flower' is yellow 
aivd large-iikp that of tho'Camomile, and made i,n 
the Shapemf af>F.y c, frpna, whence it has i ts Name 3 
A a t if frfoflarnfi in Maral) ’and Aprils, its medi¬ 
cinal- Y^tSueu he takes, jritfn iDiofarides,. who 
F? Jthat the Leaves of it being b'ruifed 
are good to diflblve cold Tumours andSchirrus’s, 
and that it. js .the Opinion of fomo, that if thofe 
who are troubled with the Jaundice drink of a 
■peeq&ioopf jt presently after bathing, they will 
fes a tisfc;j/tcoypr their natural Colour, 

: QJQQBulTE, beiiw a, Term occurring here 
ftpd tbeifc. in thia Wprk, jjt fignifies a Mixture of 
Vinegar wi th Water, called <Pufca or (Pofca. 

OX-SI^LL 3 a Place that is covered and 
{hut whfitevi- to put blac^c Pattliej fuch there are 
alfo for S|»tep, Goats, a. id 1 Swine 3' but the{b laft 
are morejotoperly called' ppat-Houfes and Hog- 
' Styes, t/xey ought to be warm ip Winter, and a 
little-airy in $ummfr 3 t^ey ^nufr by no Mef ns be 


| Oziers in England are of three vulgar Sorts* 
ot^.of Igtle worth-being brittle, another called 
. °i limbdr and green Twig/i, with a {lender 
‘Leaf ; th6 third. Sprt is like the fccond, but the 


i Tfyflp'iie pot altogether fo green but yeliowi/h^ 
1 this is the beft for ufe, being tough and hardyl 
'nie. ufual Kame6 by which jhe Basket-Maker^ 

; ojf 'JApdon call .them’ are the haijd Gelfter, thq 
1 Horfe. Gelfier, ' wiping or Ihriv'elled Cclfl.cr^ the 
black Gelfter, the hard, Co ft, ftarp, {lender tqp’d 

( iellqw Golftones ,and the fine Gol]lone3 the yeL 
ow,‘ green' Snake or foeckled Qzier, Swallow- 
Tail and. the Spaniard the., Flanders Wjljpw, 
1 which comes to He a large Tree, as big as onef 

S ddle, the deeper cut thehetter ; thpre is one 
led the white Swallow 3 ah-thefe are difterent 
! Species arid therefore to be planted feparately, witly 
thefe the Coopers tyc their Hoops, .tp keep ^herii 
bent-: The white Swallow of n. Tear or two’s 
Growth, is ufod for green Worlij sgdguarter'rOri!- 
hoops, ’of which the Seamen ufe great Quantities^ 
are made oftheto^gheft Soit,. •••. • 1 

The choifer Sort which" ajre.ever the fmalleft 
alfo the' golden Yellow and Whitc, which is beft 
( fqr. Propagation and (Bpeed, ftsquld be plapfod cff 


Wve airv ip massifr 3 tipay mult oy no Jvlefns do 
ft^k in aW Grcuind 3 bur they ^y he a little ftiel- 
viugrhar the Water may rim On 3-ftie Floor of the 
Goat-Homfo {hould be pa/^fd a little above the 
Gfowdi jbocaufe Moiftuze Is. an Enemy to thefe 
Animals; ’as for Hog-^tie*/here is no need of 
mkinfl znach Pains ^bout^ne%.»hey npay be made 
anywhere. . ■ ■ ' 

G5UER, Wfter-,Willow t -pr Aquatick Sallow, 
la Lapp Vimen , is of innumerable Kinds, com- 


Banks, or Furrows3 plant thein in Jamary. -arid 
all February attwp Friot fquate} fome plant tpefo 
in ■ fights lie Quick;-fots and near theWater, apjd 
keep them nof more thap half a Foqt. fbpve 
Gnurnd 3 then they muft be djligently cleanfed 
from Moft, Slab apd'Ouzc,' and frequently pryn^a 
to form fingle Shoots, and fee tjiat few or'nonp 
mow double 3 head them, every fecond YearabohF 
September, the Autumnal Cuttings being beft j 
bm generally you may cut Withys, Sallows, and 
"Willows, at any mild and gentle Seafon, betwyrp 
Leaf nod Leaf eyen ip Winter, but the beft time 
both to cut and plant them, is dig-ing the lncreafp 
of foe Muon about ^he Beginning of Jnflrfh, ’ ', 
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They raife them in Frame and feveral other and then fails, by pricking in a Twig of the next 
Countries from Seeds contained in their Tuls or at Hand, when you vifit to cut them. Confidering, 
Catkins which they fow in Furrows or fnallow the vaft Quantities yearly imported from abroad,, 
Trenches: It fprings up like Com in the Blade, to fuppiyjBafket r makera, Fruiterers, Lime-Bur- 
and is fo (lender that they frequently mow them ners, Gardeners, Coopers, Packers,, and jgenerai 
with the Scythe. This has alfo been attempted Carriage, it is a Wonder Gentlemen and others 
in England ; but the Weeds did fo confound them do not more imploy their moift Grounds, efpeci- 
that they could not be kept clean. ally where Tides near frefli Rivers are reciprocal, 

The Ozier is fo profitable, that in fome Places in planting and propagating Qziers. 
twenty Pounds has been given for an Acre, and - Fliny would nave the Place prepared, by trench-, 
ten is ufual ndar London . It is, doubtlefs, prefe- ing it a Foot and an half deep, and in that to fix 
rableto the beft ComrLands, needs but once the Sets of the fame Length at^fixFoot diftance; 
planting, and yields a conftant Crop to the World’s thofe. if large, come immediately to be Trees, 
End, and is therefore in the Efteem of knowing which after three Years abate within two Foot of 
Perfons, valued in Purchafe accordingly. the Ground. T 

Oziers are eafily renewed, when a Plant now *- ; 7 



P ACK-HORSE 5 a Horfefor Portage, that is, then having provided a tpdtqgeLotf, let it be cut' 
for the Pack or Hampers $ in chufing of which thro’ the middle, in fuch a.Malmet.that both the* 
let him have a ftrong Body and Limbs, but not upper and under Crfift iriray rertiaifr entire. The" 
tall, with a broad Back, 'out Ribs, full Shoulders, Crum froth the Infidt mult be takeif’away and; 
and thick Withers i for if that Part be thin, you the refl.of the Loaf toafted and brought <o a fine* 
(hall hardly keep his Back from Galling, ana bp Colour at the Fireor in thp 1 Oven, tiu it becomes 
fure that ne takes a large Stride $ for the Horfe brown, when it is ready let the two Crufts be 
that does fo, goes at the moft Eafe, and rids the joined together, in a^littTe Difti, after 7 .having' 
Ground thefafteft. y fpaked them a little in the Sauce/ an d put your? 

To order him as the Cart-Horfe, our Country- Ragoo with the Sauce into it. ' You maty gartifh' 
men fay, neither of them need walking, wafhing, it with Capons Livers dreft in a V^alCawl, and' 
or Hours of fafting, only drefs them well, look ferved up among the Itftermefles.' / ’ * ^ • ) t 

to their Shoes and Backs, and then fill their A $rde-Z)iJb of Fattridbp Fains mb y be pro- 
Bellies, and they will do their Labour 5 and the vided afifet this Marnierjtake rqafted Partridges* 
beft Food for them is Hay, Chaff, or Peafe^ or with a Capon or PulletV Flefty parboiled Bacon,* 
Oat-Hulls and Peafe, or chopt Straw and P^aff, try’d Suet, Morils and common Mu/hfooms chopt. ; 
mix’d together 5 to give them alfo warm Grains Alfo Truffles, Artichoke-Bottoms, ^ fihe Herbs 
and Salt once a Week will not be amifs, which : and a Clove of Garlick, .all well feaftxr^d .and cut’ 

> will prevent the Breeding of Worms, and fuch fmalh and to bind'them/ the G*uin bfk Leaf 
like Inconveniences. , foak’d in good Gravy, and foirie Egg Yolks muft 

PADDOCK 5 a Piece of Ground encompaffed be added $ then your Fains muft made uponr 
with Pales or a Wall, and moft conveniently taken Paper of a round Figure, and of the Thicknefs of 
out of a Park, it muft be a Mile long and about a an Egg, at a convenient Diftance one from another* 
Quarter of a Mile broad $ but the further End you muft dip the Point of your Knife in a beaten 
fhould be fomewhat broader than the nearer, and Egg, in order to fhape them, aad neatly bread' 
that becaufe moft People defire to fee the End of them ; they may alfo ferve td garni fh other Side- 
that they call the Faadock Courfe , and who wins Difhes of a larger Size, and of more conliderable 
the Wager 5 this Courfe is performed by Grey- Meats. 

Hounds. v To make a Veal Fain, a Fillet being firft cut 

PACK. OF WOOL, a Weight with us, con- into thin Slices, let them be beaten, with the 
lifting of feventeen Stone and two Pounds, or 240 Back of a Knife 5 and proportion the Quantity of 
Pounds Weight. them to the Bignefs otyour Difhj then let ano- 

PAINS, a Word adopted of late Years out of ther Fillet of Veal be well minced, with parboil’d 
the French into our Language by thofe who are Bacon, drefled Gammon, try’d Suet, all Sorts of‘ 
(kill’d in Cookery, and therefore made ufe of by fine Herbs, the Bread of a Capon and Partridge, 
us in this Place, tho* the plain Englijh Word is with Traffics, Mouffcrons, and common Muih- 
Zcdves: We have feveral Side-Difhes called rooms chop’d, all wpli feafoned, with all Sorts of 
Fains, as being made of Bread fluffed with dif- Spice, and mix’d with a little Milk-Cream. In 
ferent Sorts of Farces 5 fuch as are the Fains of the next Place, fome thin Slices of Bacon muft bo 
Gammons, Partridges, Veal, SJ>amJb-Fain, laid ingrder in a round Stew-Pan, as aMo one 

To make a Gammon-Fain t let fome Slices of half of tjie beaten Veal Stakes, arid then the 
Gammon be drefled in the fame Manner as for Farce 5 you muft gobn to cover it on the top, 
Ga?n?nonF£ence,&s\ovi will find it deferibed in the in the fame Manner as underneath, that the 
firft Paragraph unaer Article Gammon, except whole Farce may be inclofcd 'on all Sides. And 
that you muft not put any Mufhroomsto them, inthelaft Place, let it be well cover’d and bak’d 
nor ftrain them thro’ a Sieve } if it happens, that between two Fires 5 you, may put a little Piece of 
the Alices, when drefled. ate not fufficiently Garlick into the Farce, which muft be brought t^ 
thickned, you may in oraer to bring them to a the Table hot, afreryou have well cleared it froA 
proper Confiftence, add a little Bread Cullis; the Fat, and neatly"drefled it in a Difb. Yoti may 

' ‘ likewise 
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likewife ferve this Veal-Pain with green Peafe 
and Afparagus, when they are in Seafon. 

Thole who would have a Spantjb Pain^ mull 
take the Breafts of roaftcd Partridges, mince them 
fmall, with an Handful of fcalded Piftachoes and 
a little beaten Coriander-Seed, and let all be well 
pounded in a Mortar; three or four Yolks of Eggs 
mud be added, according to the Bignels of the 
Difti, and fo muft a* little Lemon Peel and good 
Gravy; let the whole Mixture be well temper’d 
in a Mortar, and drained thro* a Sieve* as if it 
were Cream after the Italian Manner; this done, 
the Difh muft be put into the Oven* and all be 
turned into it, keeping a Fire over and under, till 
it be thoroughly coagulated: But it muft be fet on 
the Table by a neat handed Servitor* left it fhould 
be broken as it is (erVing up. 

We (hall only add one Side-tDiJb more of a 
Pain or Loaf farced, which is to be done 
with Sweetbreads of Veal, Artichoke-Bottoms, 
Truffles, and Gammon drefled in a Ragoo* with 
a white thickning Liquor of roafted Veal and Le¬ 
mon Juice; the Loar muft be well foaked for a 
Quarter of an Hour in good Broth, and ferved up 
with Mutton Gravy* a little thickning Liquor and 
Lemon Juice. 

PAINTING, an Art which in general, is the 
Imitation of Nature* andconfifts in three Things, 
viz. Piejign, Proportion * and Colour ; all which 
are exprefled in three Sorts of Painting, to wit, 
Laniskxp, Hifiory, and Life. Painting in Oil is 
nothing but theWork or Art of Limning perform’d 
with Colours made up or mixed with Oil. Mate¬ 
rials for Painting are chiefly feven. i. The Eafel, 
which is a wooden Frame much like a Ladder, 
with flat Sides and full of Holes, to put in two 
Pins to fet the Work upon higher or lower at plea¬ 
sure : It is Something broader at Bottom than at 
the Top, on the Backfide of which is a Stay, 
whereby the Eafel may be fet more upright or 
Hoping. 2. The Pallet a thin Piece of Wood* of 
Pear or Wallnut-Tree, a Foot long and about ten 
Inches broad, almoft like an Egg, at the narrow- 
eft End of which, a Hole is made to put in the 
Thumb of the left Hand, near to which a Notch is 
cut,that fo you may hold the Pallet in your Hand : 
Its ufe is to hold and temper the Colours upon. 
3. The Straining Frame, made of Wood, to which 
the Primed Cloth % which is to be painted upon* is 
fattened with Nails. 4. The Primed Cloth , which 
is ufually good Canvas made Smooth, fized over 
with a little Honey, and when drv’d, whited over 
with Size and Whiting mixed witn a little Honey, 
upon which you paint. j.Pen fils of feveralBignefles 
from a Pin to the Thicknefs of a Finger; fome in 
Quills, fome in Tin-Cafes, and fome in Sticks. 

6. Sfhe Stay or Molftick ; a Brafil-Stick or the 
like of a Yard long, having a little Ball of Cotton 
at one End, fixed hard in a Piece of Leather, of 
the Bignefs of a Chefnut, which muft be held in the 
left Hand in working,and the end that has theLea- 
ther Ball muft be laid upon the Cloth or Frame, to 
reft the right Arm upon, when you are at Work. 

7. The Colours , whicn are reckoned feven in Num¬ 
ber, viz. White, Black,Red, Green, Yellow, Blue, 
and Brown ; fee the Articles, Miniature , Glafs 
Paintingfbifpefiticn of Pi£lures,2ndPaintings,6cc. 

IDIlllFIl:::-*PALE; one of the 
ill! - m Honourable Ordi- 

ifi ' naries in Heraldry, con- 

rf 1 : ;p- f!!i f r taining the third Part of 
tfel jillljr the Elcmcheon thus : 

. He beareth Gules, a 
Pale, Or* 


PALING* a Sort of Fencing Work for Frtiit - 
Trees planted in Fields, wherein three fmaJl Pofts 
are erected, at a Foot and an half diftante one 
from another; if they are faw’d, they need bur bo 
three Inches fquare ; or elfe Poles may be ufed 
offtraight Boughs, either whole, or if big enough 
done into two or three Parts, about five Foot above 
the Ground in Height 2 After they have been driven 
into the Ground a Crofs Bar of Wood, is .to be 
nailed from each other, within an Hand’s Breadth 
of the Top of the Pofts, to which Bar, a Poft or 
two muft be nailed between each two Pofts, ftuck 
into the Ground, or nailed to the like Crofs-Bar 
within a Foot of the Bottom of the Pofts : In fet- 
ting the Pofts or Poles into a Triangle, it is to be 
noted* that one be fet fo* that the ftrongeft Winds 
may drive the Tree towards it, which will give 
the Tree the more Liberty to be bent or bowedby 
the Wind without falling, than if the Rail flood 
oppofite to that Side ; the Trees are to be bound 
to a Stake for a Year or two; and then or after¬ 
wards, Feam or Straw may be fluffed between it 
and the uppermoft Rails to keep it upright; this 
Method is indeed more chargeable than Tumping 
which fee, but much more durable, and abfolutely. 
neceffary, where Deer, Rabbits, and any thing 1 
that peels oflf the Bark of Trees, come into the 
planted Ground. 

PALL; a Kind of a Crofs i t 

among the Heralds, which |§v€ iji W/\ 

[ they call by this Name, and j 1 W/vOjfJ 
they deferibe it thus. | } H I . 

He beareth Gules a Crofs I | j j 
Tall Urgent. (|| i 

PALLET, the Moity or half 1 of the Tale and. 
muft never be charged with any thing either quick 
or dead ; neither can it be divided into two equal 
Parts* but it may into four, for one fourth Part of 
the Tallet, or one eighth Part of the Tale is called 
Endorfe. 

If the Tale be upon any Beaft, they fay, the 
Beaft is debmfed with the Tale ; but if the Beaft 
be upon the Tale, they fay he is ftipported qf the 
Tale. 

PALM or ‘Date-Tree, a laige Tree whole Trunk 
is covered with Scales; the Branches grow no. 
where but at the Top, in a kind of a Round, and. 
their Ends turn downwards towards the Ground ;, 
the Leaves are long, narrow* and double, like thofe, 
of fome Reeds: It produces a meat many Flowers 
wbofe Stalks are very fmall; they are white and- 
grapewife; the Palm-Tree has a tender German 
from whence other fmall Shoots proceed by Inter¬ 
vals, three'Fingers Breadth diftant from one ano¬ 
ther, from whence arife the Fruits, which are as 
big. as a fmall Cucumber, and of a yellow Colour, 
when ripe; their Rind is like that of Figs, and. 
they peel them in the lame Manner when they, 
would eat them; their Pulp is like that of Me¬ 
lons, 

The Fruit of this Tree they call Dates* they! 
mclofe am hard bony Stone in which is to be 
found a long and dark red Kernel, and of.a fome- 
whatbitterilhTafte. • 

This Tree grows in Afia and Africa, and the 
heft Dates arc had from Tunis .and Trovence ; bur 
the laft will not keep long: We find Palm-Trees 
in feveral Parts of Italy ; but they bear no Fruit; 
the Palm-Tree remains always green and blooms in 
the Spring. 
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The Palm-Trccc is of an aftringent Nature in 
all its Parts ; frefh dates bind more than thofe 
that have been kept for fome time; they will 
caufe the Head-acn and intoxicate; to urn the 
dry ones in Victuals is good for thofe that fpit 
Blood, for the Dyfentery and Vomiting : Diaphe*- 
nicum made of Dates purges Phlegm and Cholcr, 
the Stones of the Dates are aftringent jand clofe 
up the Pores of the Body. 

The Fruits of the Palm-Tree when you firft eat 
diem, are found infipid, but afterwards, they 
prove fo agreeable, that you cannot fadate your- 
Jelf with them: They do not nourifh much ; 
they are good for the Heat of the Liver and Lungs, 
iho* otherwife they provoke Urine and incite car¬ 
nal Concupifcence j they open the Body, but if 
you eat too much of them, they are injurious to the 
Stomach and obftrud the Liver ; to correct this, 
you muft after you eat them, make ufe of bony’d 
Water or green Ginger. 

The ^Palm-Tree without Fruit, 4 is a Plant that 
gpows five or Jix Cubits high, and they plant it 
as other Shoots, its Leaves are like the Reeds, but 
^nuch larger, left pointed and longer; for there 
are fome three Cubits and an haft long, and a 
Cubit and an half broad; the Rib in the midft 
of them is large and thick, and has a vaft many 
Veins on each Side; they remain dry in the Sum¬ 
mer, being either fo in their own nature or be- 
caufe of the Heat of the Sun, infomuch that 
they fell off in September ; and come on in the 
Spring; the Bark is cover’d all over with Scales 
like tne other Palm-Tree : As for the reft it is 
a Stock that has no Branches: It grows plenti¬ 
fully in the Ifle of Cyprus and Egypt . 

PALMA CHRISTI, or Ricinus } a Plant that 
grows as biff as a Tree; and fo much that it 
arrives to tne Height ot a fmall Pig-Tree : Its 
Leaves are like thole of the Plane-Tree, tho’ lar¬ 
ger, blacker, and more fmooth, and they appear 
like the Fingers and Palm of a Man’s Hand; the [ 
Branches and Stem are hollow like a Reed ; the I 
Seed grows Cluftcrwife and is rough to theTouch. 
It is (own in Gardens to annoy the Moles, and is 
ripe in Aigufi and September . 

Three Grains of this Seed being taken inward¬ 
ly, will evacuate Choler and watry Humours up¬ 
wards and downwards; but yet with this Incon- 
venienev, that it deftroys the Stomach : It purges 
away luch things as foment the Gout, and pre¬ 
vents it, being mixed with Anife and Fennel $ the 
lame Seed being pounded and boiled in Broth 
made of an old Cock, is very good againft the 
Gout s The Dole is from one ofthefc Grains to 
fix. 

An Oil drawn by Expreffion from the Seeds of 
thisPlant, has the Virtue, by rubbing the Stomach 
and Belly only with it, to purge the Body : It’s 
good for the Itch, kills Worms, cleanfes Ulcers, 
and removes the Suffocations of the Womb. 

PALPITATION; a deprav’d Motion of the 
Heart, which comes to pals, when it dilates or 
compreflesitfelf contrary to its ufual Motion, and 
this happens divers Ways, fometimes from the 
Diforder of the Humours, or even without Hu¬ 
mours, and fometimes from what may be con¬ 
tained in the Pericardium or in its Membranes. 
The Caufe of the Palpitation is either internal or 
external; the internal Caufe arifes either from 
fome great Heat and Fulnefs of Blood $ from a 
Quantity of Fumes and Vapours; or from fuch an 
abundance of, and focold Phlegm, that the Face 
becomes pale, and the Pulfc flow and fmall: The 
external proceeds either from a peftilential Air, 


the Biting of fome Beaft, Hope, Fear, Commu¬ 
nication with the Stomach, Spleen,Entrails, Belly, 
Pericardium or fome other neighbouring Artery. 
As for the internal Accidents; if there is a Ful¬ 
nefs of Blood, you mull: take fome away, accord¬ 
ing to the Perfon’s Age, Strength, and Sex, and 
according to the Sealon. 

If Fumes or ill Vaj ours proceed from Heat, or 
fome Ohftrudlion, you mutt bleed not only in 
the Arm, but alfo in the Foot: if the Palpitation 
is extremely violent, to allay it forthwith, you 
muft apply a Cupping Glafs to the Heart, and 
when it is taken oft', put in the room of it two 
Drams of Treacle, with fix Grains of Saffron 
fpread upon a little Piece of Cloth ; then let him 
ufe Bathings, or elfe give him Glyfters made 
of Bran, Purilain, Lcttice, Cucumbers, with a 
little Vinegar, and the fame Deco&ion may be 
ufed for a Fomentation, twice or thrice a Day. 

A Tiffanemay be uied,made with Apples and 
Prunes ; thofe that love what is fweet, may add 
thereto a little Narbonne Honey, Sugar, or Liquo- 
rifh: After you have for fome l 3 ays pra&ifed thefe 
little Remedies, you may purge the Patient the 
firft Time with an Ounce and an half of cleanfed 
CaJJia, or an Ounce of double Cat helicon diflolv’d 
in two Glafles of Whey, which you are to take at 
an Hour’s diftancc one from another. 

Two or three Da\ s after, purge him again, and 
put into his Phylick an Ounce of the Syrup of Peach 
Flowers, or two Spooniuls of the Juice of Violets. 
Let his Broths be feafoned with Purilain, Lettice, 
Sorrel, or Orange-Juices Butin Winter Time, 
inftead of the Herbs, ufe either Verjuce, Capers, 
or a Dram of Cream of Tartar. 

The Patient muft neither eat Things that are 
too fait, nor too much fpiced ; he muft alfo fhun 
grofs Victuals and that which is hard of Digeftion, 
and he mult mix Water with his Wine. 

He is allowed the Ufe of foft Cheefe, Milk, 
Cream, Curds, as alfo Peaches, Nectarines, Cher¬ 
ries, Pears, Apples, Melons, and Cucumbers ; and 
it is alfo of Ccniequcnce that his Neck, Reins, 
Legs, or Thighs, fhould not be bound hard. 

If the Palpitation proceeds from Superabundant 
and cold Phlegm, let him take a Dram of Aloes 
Pills before Supper, or in the Morning fafting two 
Ounces of Manna, dififolved in Broth, or half an 
Ounce of the Tablets de Sacco Rofa rum $ they re¬ 
commend the ufe either of Treacle, Orvieran, a 
little Wormwood Wine, Spanijb Wine, or Rofa 
Solis $ or elfe let the following Opiate be pre¬ 
pared. 

Take four Ounces of the Conferve of Buglofs 
Flowers, mix therewith half an Ounce of pre¬ 
pared Coral, with tw,o Drams eft the Powder of 
yellow Saunders, and as much red Saunders or 
Rofa Solis : The Dofe is half a Dram Morning 
and Evening * or elfe the Patient may every Morn¬ 
ing take four Spoonfuls of the Juice of Buglofs or 
Borage; let him ufo moderate Exercife, and 
pretty much Abftinence; he muft hot fleep ** 
j^oon $ and let him exercife and divert hinuelt 
with fomething that is agreeable. . 

If the Palpitation of the Heart is caufed by P01- 
fon or Infection, or elfe proceeds cither from the 
Biting of fome Beaft, Toy, Fear, or exceflive 
Grier; the firft is cured oy an Antidote, and 
the other by moderating the Paflions that cau c 
them- f 1 

If it proceeds cither from a Sympathy or tnc 
Lungs, Stomach, Spleen, Womb, Entrails, or 
Belly, thofe Parts are reliev’d by retrenching tne 

Caufc * PAL- 
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‘ PALPITATION OF THE HEART $ a Di¬ 
ftemper in Horfes , being a quick and violent Mo¬ 
tion of that noble Part, the Heart, by which it en¬ 
deavours to expell fomething that opprefies it: It’s 
ufualiy caufed by feme malignant Steam and Va¬ 
pour proceeding partly from a melancholick Hu- 
mourthatflagnatesintheVeinsand insinuates itfelf 
into the great Artery : Hard Riding, violent Ex- 
ercife, corrupt Water, bad Nourishment, and every 
thing that is apt to produce Heat or Obstructions, 
are the remote Cauies of this Diftemper. 

Bleeding is the fovereign Remedy for the Cure 
of it, and it may be repeated more than once in a 
Day, if the Violence ofths Palpitation be not a- 
bated; but more particularlyTake Buglofs,Bawm 
and Borage, of each an Handful 3 boil them 
in a fufficient Quantity of Water, for the Space of 
half a Quarter of an Hour, till the Water be re¬ 
duced to a Pint5 then removing it from the Fire, 
add two Spoonfuls of Sorrel, and let it ftand till it 
be cold 3 aiflolve in theftrain’d Liquor, an Ounce 
and a half of the Conferve of Rofes, half an Ounce 
of Confe&ion of Hyacynth, without Musk or Am- 
bergreafe, and ten Grains of Saffron 3 make your 
Horfe drink it lukewarm, and two Hours after, 
give him the following Glyfter. 

Take the four fofming Herbs, Mugwort, Ca¬ 
momile, Rue, and Melilot, of each two Handfuls, 
Powder of Sal Polychreft an Ounce and a half 3 
boil them for the Space of half a Quarter of an 
Hour in a fufficient Quantity of Water to three 
Quarts, after which, add to the Water being firft 
{trained, Linfeed and Foenugreck Seed beaten to 
Powder, of each two Ounces 3 boil the fame about 
a Quarter of an Hour longer, and add to the 
Straining, Oil of Bay, arid fre/h Butter, of each 
three Ounces, and. Cow’s Urine one Pint, repeat 
the Glyftfer every fix Hours, and the Potion once 
a Day 3 keep your Horfe to a fpare Diet, feed 
h im with moiftened Bran, and walk him frequently 
at a Foot Pace. 

PALSEY 3 a fad Diftemper incident to human 
Kind, and when an Apoplexy is weak, it dege¬ 
nerates into a Palfey, which is either pcrfe&or im¬ 
perfect 3 where there is a Privation of Senfe and 
Motion’tis perfeft 3 but if the Senfe is loft and the 
Motion remains it is imperfeCt : It is difficult to 
cure old Men that are vifited with it, but eafy to 
cure young People, if the Matter is not extremely 
cold and moift. 

The external Caufe of a Palfey, may come 
from a Blow on the Head, anegle&ed Contufion, 
fleeping in a Cellar upon the Ground,. by Moon¬ 
light or at Noon-Day, dwelling in a moift Place, 
or in a Houfe newly built 3 or elfe by over-exercife 
presently after Meals, or by excemve Drinking, 
efpecially of Brandy, and Vinegar 3 it may alio 
proceed from the Blood arid Melancholy. 

But the moft natural Palfey proceeds from a- 
bounding and thick Phlegm, which defeending 
from the Brain penetrates as far as the Subftance 
of the Nerves. 

Thofe who dwell in the Northern and Southern 
Countries are more fubjeft to be paralitical than 
others 3 fo are the Fullers of Cloth, Fifhermen and 
Sailors. 

Green Urine or fhivering are* the Fore-runners 
of the Palfey. 

Tho’ the Palfey fometimes feizes but on Part of 
the Tongue, Arm* Hand or half the Eodyj you 
muft take as much Care of it then, as if it was 
a perfeft Palfey, for in negleCting the fimple one, 


it becomes general, and afterwards rums into an 
Apoplexy. 

If the Palfey continues for a Year, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to cure it: To relieve old Men in this Diftem¬ 
per, they muft be often purged with Agarick of 
Aloes 5 the Dofe is one Dram 3 and tor thofe 
who are robuft, a Dram and a half 3 they 
make a Cautery in the Arm or Leg, and every' 
Morning they give him a Dofe of Treacle or of 
Orvietan* 

They rub their Back-bone with a Balm thus pre¬ 
pared : Take a Pound and a halt of Wallnut Oil,, 
a large Pint of thick Wine, an Handful of Camo¬ 
mile, as much of Sage, an Handful of Rue, and 
another of Wormwood 3 when you have boiled all 
together, till the Wine is waited, ftrain it, and 
at the fame time throw into it, three Ounces of 
Venice Turpentine, with three Nutmeg* reduced 
to Powder. 

Inftead of this Balm, they may if they plcafe 
make ufe of the following Ointment, which is a* 
little dear, but at the fame time a very fovereign 
Remedy : Take two Ounces of Fox Oil, an 
Ounce of Egg-Oil, and an Otince of Nutmeg Oil, 
and an Ounce likewife of Deer’s Marrow and as 
much of the Oil of Turpentine, melt the whole 
together upon a flow Fire, and keep continually 
ftirring the fame 3 and when it is taken off the 
Fire, add afterwards four Ounces of Nut Oil ex¬ 
tracted without the Help of Fire 3 take two Pots 
full of good Mutton Suer, boil it till one half of h* 
is wafted 3 add thereto a little Oil of Rofes, boil 
the whole again till one half is reduced, and then 
rub the afflicted Parts therewith. 

Another. Remedy for the Palfey, is to rub the 
paralytical Part, with the Oil of Fox, Laurel and 
Caftor, mixing fome Brandy tbemwith: they 
often ufe the Water of Cinnamon, St, John's* 
wort, or the Conferve of Sage, Rofcmary, Ground-. 
Pine, Balm-Gentle and Mithridate 3 they pre- 

S ire hot Baths with a DecoCiion of Lavender* 
ittany, Small-wort, Sage and Marjcfram. 

It is very certain, that this Diftemper muft by 
no Means be negleCled 3 for if you fufter it to con¬ 
tinue forty Days, the Cure will be very difficult if 
not impracticable, efpecially upon Perfonsftricken 
in Years: It proceeds often from an Abfeefs in tho 
Brain, and now and then from the Nerves, which 
are extremely dry’d up 3 that which proceeds from 
thefe twoCaufes cannot be cured. 

Take a Handful of White Leeks and a Spoon- 
full of Milk, cut the Leeks into Pieces,and throw 
them into the Milk* and boil them till they aro 
reduced into a Pafte 3 put this Pafte upon Tough 
and apply it to the affeCled Parts as hot as you 
can. 

PALSEY or Apoplexy , a Difeafe not only 
incident to Mankind, but alfo to brute Animals, 
and particularly to Horfes, which when it deprives 
the whole Body of Senfe, is called the Getseral 
*Palfey , for which there is no Cure 3 but when the 
Beaft is deprived but of fome Part or Membei* 
and it is moft commonly in the Neck, then it is 
named a Particular Palfey 3 ‘the Signs to know 
this Diftemper are thefe 3 the Horfe will go gro¬ 
velling and fideways, like a Crab, carrying his 
Neck as if it were broken* and goes crookedly with 
his Legs, beating his Head againft the Walls, and 
yet forikkes not his Meat ana Drink, and his Pro- 
vender feems moift and wet: It is occafioned from 
foul feeding in fenny Grounds, which breedsgrofe 
and tough Humours 3 that being joined with C™* 
E a dines 
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Cities and raw Digeftion, opprefs the Brain $ or j 
clfe it comes by Reafon of fome Wound or Blow 
given him on the Temples. 

To cure him, let him be blooded in his Neck- 
Vein and Temple-Veins, on the contrary Side to 
the Way he wryes his Neck 5 then anoint his 
Back all over with Oil of Petrolium, and with a 
wet Hay-Rope fwaddle his Neck ail over, even 
60m his Breaft to his Ear 5 then for three Morn¬ 
ings together give him a Pint of old Mufcadine, 
with a Spoonful of Powder made of Opopanax, 
Storax, Gentian, Manna, Succory, Myrrh, and 
long Pepper, but do not put fo much of* the two 
laft as you do of the reft. 

PALY, a Term in Heraldry, when an Efcut- 
cheon is divided into fix,eight, or to even Divifions 
Pak-wife, it is always blazoned, Paly of fix, 
right, or ten, £5 *c. Pieces $ but if the Number be 
odd § then the Field is firft named, and the Num¬ 
ber of the Pales fpccified $ the like is to be under- 
ftood alfo of Sarry and Bendy. 


PALY BENDY 5 a Term 
in Heraldry when a Coat is 
divided both into Pale and 
Bend-wife, as here. 

The Field Paly Bendy 
faz, and Diamond. 


. PAN $ a general Name for feveral Sorts of U“ 
tenfils, but principally confidered here as one in 
ufe among Confeftioners, and being mentioned up¬ 
on feveral Occafions, it is fit to obferve that their 
Pans ought to be of feveral Sizes, and fome flat 
and others hollow, tor different Ufcs. The flat 
Pans are for thofe Fruits which ought to be foak’d 
m their Syrup without laying them in Heaps one 
upon another $ and the hollow ones are ufed, when 
any thing is to be preferved dry by boiling and 
working the Sugar, as for Oranges, Lemons, and 
Conferves 5 all tnofe Pans are ufually made of 
red Copper, as alfo the Scummers and SpatulaVj 
and there are few Houfes of Perfons of Quality 
that are without them: But for want of them 
fuch Pans may be ufed as are at Hand, and the 
ordinary hollow ones may ferve well enough for 
all Sorts of Operations. ; 

It may not be improper upon this Occaiion to 
undeceive thofe, who upon the Affeveration of 
fome Writers, might be induced to believe, that 
the Copper gives preferved Fruits an ill Tafte, 
when they are fet by in a Pan, from the Fire 5 
for it could never be perceiv’d hitherto, tho’ it is 
very cuftomary to leave them therein indifferently 
during feveral Days $ It is true that Care fhoula 
be taken to keep them clean, and not to follow 
the Example of fome flovenly Workmen, who 
when they intermix fome old Syrups, let in the 
green Ruft that flicks on the Side of the Pan, 
with a deal of other Filth, which does not hinder 
them from proceeding in their Work, and difpo- 
Jing ofallpcomifcuoufly with a great deal of Af- 
iurance. 

It would be proper that all the Pans fhould be 
flampt according to the Standard,orhave the Mark 
^of their Weight engraven upon them, in order to 
-know the Quantity of Sugar that has been boiled 
4 n them, when tney are put into one Scale, and 
-the Fruits which are to be preferved into the o- 
-thpr 5 with the Tare of what the Pan weighs, in ar- 
f der to' regulate and proportion the Weight of both. 

~ PANICK, in Latin Panictm, a Plant like 
r MiUet inRcfpe£fc to the Stem, Leaf, and Root 5 


the Difference is in the Ear, for Panick has one 
aFoot long,very compaft and fumifhed with a very 
thick Clufter, which has feveral hairy Seeds $ there 
is a Sort whofe Qufters ot Branches come fome- 
what out,, as if there were many of them, and, 
that is very fruitful 5 the Ears of lome are white, 
of others yellow, and fome again are red: Theyt 
fow this Plant in Fields and moift Places. 

Panick has the fame Virtue as Millet, it nou- 
rifhes but little, is deficcative, aftringent, and, 
cooling $ they make Bread of it which is binding,, 
and therefore they give it to thofe who have the 
bloody Flux * tho’ to {peak the Truth, this Grain 
is fitter for Birds then Men. 

PAN-PIE 5 SecTotirte. 

PANSY,, in Latin Flos trinitath, or viola tri - 
colory becaufe it produces Flowers of three Colours, 
a Plant which bears Stems apt to creep on the 
Ground full of Leaves, partly round and partly ob-, 


long 5 the Stems branch out into Boughs, at the 
Top of which grows the Flower, which is placed 
under the Species of Violets compofed of five. 
Leaves, bearing a Cup divided into five Parts $ the 
Flowers are of three (Jolours, viz. white, yellow* 
purple, and blue 5 when they fall they are fuc-* 
ceeded by the Fruit refemblinga Shell full of very 
fmall Seed. 

Its multiplied by Seed fown in the Month of 
March in Beds, as thin as may be, and as foon as 
it is high enough to be removed, it is fet in Pots 
where it makes a good Show: It may likewife 
be fet in the open Ground, but then it does not 
fo well pleafe the Sight, unlefs mingled among 
other Flowers of the fame Size, which is the 
fmalleft. The Earth made ufe of when it is fet 
in Pots, is to confift of one half Mould and the 
other half common Kitchen Garden Earth well 
fkreen’dj and if Care be taken to water it when it 
is planted, it is all that is required of the Gardener. 

PANTAS 5 a Difeafe in Black Cattle, which 
proceeds from eating foul four Grafs, or dry harfh. 
Grafs in Suminer, which does not go out of their 
Maws, but makes them go with a fhort Grunts 
and go but little, and ftand as if they were not 
able to go half a Mile.. 

The Remedy for it is, to take a Quart of half 
churn’d Milk, with the Butter in it, and a good 
Garlick Head or two little ones, which muft be 
peel’d, as if they were to be eaten, bruife them 
and take a Pennyworth of the ftneft Tar that can 
be got, and a good Handful of the fineft Feathers 
without anyStumps, for fear of their flicking in: 
the Beafts Throat $ beat all thefe together, and 
if they chance to go into Lumps, put them all to- 

K ’ •, and beating in a little Soot, give it the 
and he will be well in four and twenty 

Hours. 

PANTAS $ a dangerous Difeafe, to which 
Hawks, are liable, and if not timely taken* 
efteemed iocurable. It is eafy at firft to be found 
out,, for after a, little Bathing fhe will begin to 
fetch her Breath thick, with panting $ and a6 it 
increafes, fhe will fhow it more by labouring in 
her Pannel, even as fhe fits flill upon the Perch^ 
j and will be forced to gape for Breath 5 bfet when, 
it is come to its Height it is incurable. 

This Difeafe proceeds from the Lungs, being 
over-dry’d with Heat, fo that the Heart wants the, 
refrefhing that the Lungs give it, which are the 
Bellows to draw in the Air 5 and this Difeafe is 
much the fame with a broken-winded Horfe. 

The Pantas proceeds from two Caufes, vij. 
from Heat and Drought of the Lungs, whichjs 

very 
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very hard to be cur’d, and from fome greafy or As for thofe that proceed from boiling or cho- 
tough Matter in the Pannel. lerick Blood $ you muft not atfirft apply any thing 

For Cure $ take a Quarter of a Pound of fweet to them that is aftringent nor repercuflive , but 
Butter, put it into Dainaft-Rofe-Water in a Vial on the contrary, you muft begin with Glyftcrs 
clofe covered $ and when you ufe it, which muft which cool and moiften the Bowels, and by Bleed- 
be very often* take a little thereof, and put there- ings, according as the Strength and the Age of 
to a little Powder of Rue, and the Powder ofSaf- the Perfon will allow, and then apply to the Tu- 
fron well mixed together, and made into Pellets mour an Ointment made of the Yolks of two Eggs, 
roll’d in broken Sugar-Candy, and give her two of an Ounce and an half of fre/h Butter, two Ounces 
the Pellets every Morning, for a Week together, of Oil of Olive, four Ounces of Mucilage of 
keeping her conftantly Warm : If you give her a Linfeed and # Focnugreek mixed together, which 
Scouring of Cellandine fteep’d in OH of Rofes muft be a little warded whenever you apply it s 
and wain her Meat in Colt’s-Foot Water, 'tis very If you find the Humours fuperabound much, the 
good for the firft coming, , Patient muft be gently piuged with an Ounce and 

PANTILES $ the beft and lighteft Covering a half of Caflia, aiffolved in two Glafles of Whey, 
of any Sort of Tiles, bow’d round in the Form ot or witfr two Ounces of the Syrup of Rofes in a 
anS, and fo lap over the Edges of one another $ Decoftion of tamarinds, or with Tablets of Snc- 
they are brought to us from Holla?id toour Shame, cus Ro[arunt y in Broth feafoned with good cool- 
that fo earthy a Commodity ftiould be imported ing Herbs 5 or for Womenkind,' with two Ounces 
and pay all Duties and fold cheaper than we can ofthe Syrup of Peach-Flowers fteep’d in a finaU 
make them, and yet our Materials are as good as Infulion of a Dram of Rhubarb, and half a Dram 
theirs, and Fewel more plentiful with us. of Cinnamon. 

PARIS, an Herb or Plant fo called, that fro- If the Tumor is flow in being brought to a 
duces a fingle Stem a Foot and an half high, from Head, you muft make ufe of Gupping-Glafles, 
the midft of which arifo four Leaves, ftanding and apply, as foon as they are oft, this Cata- 
irrofs-wife, very like thofe of the Hound’s-Tree 3 plafm. 

at the Top of the Stem four fmall Leaves more Take two Ounces of Mill-Duft, an Ounce and " 
arife, ftanding ciofe^wife like the former, in the , a half of theMeal of Flax, and as much ofFcnu- 
Middle of which you have a fmall red BoWl full greek, three Ounces of Hogs Greafe, and half an 
of Wine, which refembles a Grape; It is full Ounce of good Figs $ boil the whole together in a 
of a great inany finall and white Seeds 3 the Root Deco&ion of Mallows, Marfhmallows, or Camo- 
is {lender and pale-colour’d, having a pretty many mile to the Confidence of a Pap, fpread it after- 
filaments. Thi* Plant grows on MPuntalins ana wards upon aPiece of Linnen and apply it quite hot* 
in Woods 3 it fjourlfties in jfprii and thfc $eed ik As for thofe Tumours which proceed front 
ripe in May. %. M < ^ phlegmatick and melapcholick Blood 5 you may 

The Fruit and Seed; lare very good *gainffall rub mem with the Oil of Lilly and Camomile, or 
Sorts of Poifons, and - especially; for thofe wh6 elfe take old Hog’s Greafe, the Fat of a Goofe ot 
having taken fome, become mad and o«f df thei*- Hen of each twoOunces,OiJ of Lilly half anOunce* 
Senfes, if given in the Morning, fo t twenty Days with as much Honey, mix the whole together 1 

together, __ _ — ' j. m ^ ot ^ ome Ckrtfo* 5 or elfe tak£ 

PARKS aid Warrens, Places, wherein-HateS^ three Ounces of Onions roafted under the Afhes, 
dofieya, Deer, yJr. are indexed, fo ae to b# a l w ay s half an Ounce of the Flower of Fenugreek, as much 
ready, as it were out of a Store-Houfe or Seminary, of Lupines and of Flax, and two or three Spoon r 
to ferve the ufe and Plcafure of the Owners 5 the fuls of Linfeed Oil, of which you are to make a 
Wall or Pale fliould be high, ot clofe-jointed, fo Cataplafm and to repeat it often, 
as neither Badger nor Cat can* creep thro’, nod You may moreover, if you will, take two Ounces 
Wolf nor Fox can leap over 3 there ought to be of Goats Dung, which boil in two Glafles of Wine 

alfo Bu/hcs and broad Trees therein to cover the with half an Ounce of Linfeed Oil, and as much 

Bcafts againft Heat and cold 5 and other fee ret Honey 5 after the M<iifture h fonfumed, apply 
Places to fatisfy their Natures and defend the this Sort of Pomatum to the Evil, and then purge 
leffer Bcafts, as Hares, Coneys, £5?r. from Hawks, the Patient with two Ounces of Minna, melted 
Kites, and other ravenous Fowls; Its proper alfo in a Deco&ion of two Drams of Serra, or in Broth, 
to fow therein Gourds, Mifcofine, C<>ro, Barley, or elfe ufe Cochee or Angelica Pills. 

Peafe and the like, wherein Hares ellpe&ally de- You may for the Parotides make a Cataplafm 
light, and will thereby quickly grow tat: And for of Barley-rlower, boil m Hydrotnel, and add 
the Coneys,’ it is obferyed, that when, you have thereto the Mucilagesof Graie, Philium and Lilly 
pitch’d your Hays for them if ypt* found a Trum* Oil 3 the Cataplafm made of Goat’s Dtmg, frefh 
pet in fome of tl\eBurroughs, there will befcarce JButter, and Dregs of Nut Oil, digefts the Paro- 
one in the whole Warren but will ft art abroad. „ tides. 

PARMESAN, a Sott of Cheefe, made at PARSNEP, in Latin ‘Pajlinaca, a Plant of 
cpai/wd in ^^andteckon^rery delicious. which there are two Sorts, viz. the Garden and 

PAROTIuES 5 Tumours about theGlands of wild Parfnepj As this laft differs not from the 
the Ears, proceeding from & Suj&rabuftdance of other, except its Leaves are fmaller and its 
bilious, *pnlegmatick or melancholick Blood $ Root more woody, and confajuently harder andi. 
if it be bilious, the Glands are fwelTdi, red, hard, not fo fit to eat, we lhall only deferibe the 0- 
and excite qj tf c rn al Paiosi if meiancbolkk, th^ ther. 

Pains are not fo violent, and the Tumour is more Its Stem grows about three or fout Foot high, 
fupplej if phlegmatick, the Tumour is foftj it is thick, cnannell’d, empty and branched $ tne 
Sometimes the Parotides are the Remains of cer- leaves are large, likd thole of the Afh 5 they are 
tain Fevers 5 at other times, they are the Symp- oblong, come in Pairs, haVe an agreeable Taftc, 
toms of a Crifis, but moft an End they are the and are of a gre en brown Colour. Its Flowers 
Settlings or Gatherings of the Humours of the grow like-an Umbrella or Parafol wife, the Root 
Brain. 2 is pulpy, white, and thick, and it has a Nerve Inr 
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the Middle, which runs thro’ the whole Length 

It is raifed from Seed,' of a round oval Form, 
and as it were edged and rayed all along, and or 
a Straw, but fomewhat browner Colour: they 
gather it when it is ripe. Parfncp is indeed an 
excellent fweet Root tor the Kitchen, the Seed 
of it muft be town in the Spring, in a rich, mellow 
and well ftirred Soil, and the Tops of the Plants 
when they are grown up to any Bignefs, fhould 
be trod down, by which the Root will be made to 
grow bigger 3 when you raife them towards Win¬ 
ter, they may be difpofed of in Sand, and be 
preferved in the fame Manner as Carrots, Tur- 
neps, l$c. are, and the faireft may be kept for 
Seed, or elfe the faireft and oldeft Tops of thofe 
Seeds may be taken in Summer and fown, where¬ 
by the faireft Root may be attained to. 

They are varioufly order’d for Food and what¬ 
ever ill Qualities they may have, they lofeit with 
found Boiling, if firft their wooden Marrow be 
taken from within them, and that afterwards they 
be fcafoned with Oil, Vinegar and Muftard 3 or 
elfe they may be boil’d and afterwards fry’d with 
Butter and Salt: And this following Way ofufing 
them is good, firft fteep them in two Waters, and 
then in a third with Lettice, Coriander, and Onion, 
adding afterwards. Oil, Vinegar, Pepper, and 
Honey, or boil’d new Wine thereunto. 

Both Sorts of Parfneps have the fame medicinal 
Properties 5 they are vulnerary and aperative, they 
are good For Wind and Vapours 3 they provoke 
Women’s Menfes: It isfaid that being taken in 
fome Wine or Oxicrate, they are good for the 
ftinging of Scorpions. 

PARSLEY {Royal) in Latin Apium, fuppofed 
to be derived from the Word Apex, becaufo for¬ 
merly they made ‘Crowns of it, to grace the Heads 
of their Conquerors. The Origin of this Cere¬ 
mony, is owing to the Quinquennial Games, 
which were inftituted to comfort Licnrgus for the 
Death of his Son. 

The Leaves of this Plant fpring from the Root 
and are like thofe of Parfley, from the midft of 
them arifes a Stem a Foot high, on the Top of 
which grow the Flowers, falling down like the 
Top of Fennel, and compofed of five Flowers to¬ 
gether, difpofed like thole of the Lylas, and of a 
white or yellow Colour 3 fo that this ftiews there 
are two Sorts of Royal Pariley, viz. the yellow and 
white flower’d ones$ notwithftanding which, they 
both require the fame Culture. 

They are multiplied by fplitting the Roots 
fattened together by fmall Fibres, and by putting 
them into a ftrongmoift Earth 3 and if the Ground 
fhould not be of a moift Nature, it muft be refti- 
fyed by frequent Waterings, which in a light Earth 
procures it a Subftance, it would otherwife want, 
that being the moft natural to it. 

This Plant grows rnishty well in Borders, pro¬ 
vided it be not too near mole Plants that fpread in 
Boughs $ it muft be fet three Inches deep in the 
Barm, and half a Foot diftant one Plant from the 
others it will continue three Years in this Condi¬ 
tion, and then having fufficiently multiply’d, it 
muft be taken up, and the Stock it has produced, 
being removed From it, will ferve to propagate 
the Species anew. 

Gardeners avoid fetting it in Places too much 
expofed to the Sun $ for it requires but a modfe- 
rate Heat $ for which Reafon it is often fet in Pots, 
that they may have the better Advantage of the 
Flower. 


PARTERRE 3 in general a Garden, or Part 
of a Garden divided by Compartiments and a - 
domed with Flowers: There are different Sorts of 
Parterres, and there i$ nothing more ingenious be¬ 
longing to a Garden, than the feveral Ways of 
marking out different Figures in a Work or this 
Nature, efpfccially where the Defign happens to 
be well contrived and executed. As tor plain 
Parterres, there ate few Gardiners fo ignorant, but 
they know how to mark them out 3 and there is 
indeed fo great a Variety of other Parterres that 
are embroidered 3 partly embroidered, partly" 
Cut-work with Borders, Grafs-wOrk, tfic. that' 
there is no End of enumerating them 3 fo luxu¬ 
riant have People’s Fancies been in Things of this- 
Kind that we (hall only give two or three Speci¬ 
mens here. 


A Border of cut Squares with its Middle and five 
fmall Compartiments. 



A Border of another Form . 
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It may be faid in general, that the Breadth 
of Parterres ought to be equal or even larger, 
that the Out-fide of the Building ; and as to the 
Length, a Proportion is to be obferv’d 3 when you 
are near the Building, you (hould be able at one 
View todifcover the lmbroidery and all theCom- 
partiments. 

P A RT S of a Horfe's Body 3 feveral Namefc 
aYid Terms belonging to all the Parts of A 
Horfe, proper to be explained together 3 and 
firfl, to begin with the Hair 3 the Hair and Hide 
being general comprehend all the Hair and Skin 
of the Body. 2. The Mane, being the long Hair 
on the Horfe’s Neck. 3. The Topping or Fore-^ 
top ^(Tiike) 4. The Fetter-lock, or Fet-lock, being' 
the Hair which grows behind on the Foot. 5. The 
Cronet, which is the Hair that grows over the 
Top of the Hoof. 6. The Brills, being the Hair 
on the Eye-lids. 

The next Parts to be confidcred, are the Head, 
Neck, and Brcaft of this Animal3 r. the Crift ot 
Creft, is the Ridge on the upper Part of the Neck 
where the Mane grows. 2. T he Neck, all from 
the Head to the Neck and Shoulders. 3. The 
Bread, Brisket, orChcft, which is the Fore-part 
of the Shoulders down to the fore Legs. 4. The 
Star in the Forehead. 5. The Rache down the 
Face, when the Hair there is of another Colour 
contrary to the reft of the Head. 

Thirdly, for the Body 3 1. The Withers, which 
are the Top of the Shoulder Blades, at the fetting 
on of the Neck. 2. The Dock is the Place 
where the Saddle is fer. 3. The Navel-Gall and 
the Reins, being all the middle of the Back from 
Mane to Tail, the Ridge of the Back. 5. The 
Dock, is the Stump of the Horfe’s Tail. 6 . The 
Fundament or Tuel, the Arfe-Hole. 7. The 
Sway, or fwav’d Back, is the hollow or finking 
down of the Backbone. 8. The Thropple of a 
Horfe. 9. The Girt Place, the forepart of the 
Belly. 10. The Belly, the middle of the Belly, 
where the Navel Place is. 11. The Flank, the 
hinder part of the Belly next the Sheath. 12. The 
Groin, the hinder Parts near the Thighs on each 
Side the Sheath. 13. The Sheath, the loofe 
_ Skin wherein the Yard is. 14. The Yard, which 
is genital. 15. The Nut, the Bob at the End of 
his Yard. 16 . The Cods, the Skin in which the 
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Stones are. 17. The Fillets, the foreparts of thd 
Shoulders near the Breaft. 18. The Sides, the 
nearer Side, farther Side, and riting Side. 19. 
The Buttocks, the hinder Parts of a Horfe’s Bo* 
dy. 20. The Top of the Buttock, that Part next 
to the Ridge of the Back and Tail. 

Fourthly, for his Thighs and Legs. 1. The 
Stifle or Stifle-Joint, the firft Joint and Bending 
next the Buttock and above the Thigh which 

bends forwards. 2. The -is the inward 

Bending of the Stifle. 3. The Thigh, being that 
Part between the Chambrel and Stifle-Joint. 4* 
The Chambrel or Elbow, the Joint or the bend¬ 
ing of the upper Parts of the hinder Legs which 
bends backwards from the Body. 5. The Ham and 
Bight or Bought, theJinwardBcnt or Bending of the 
Chambi el 3 its alfo ufed for the Bent of the Knees 
in the foremoft Legs. 6 . The Elbow of the 
Hough, being the outward bending of the Ham* 
7. 1 he Hough, Leg or Shank, reaches from the 
Chambrel to the Fetlock, or Paftem Joint of 
the Foot. 8. The Small of the Leg, the (mail 
Parts of the Legs both in the hinder and fore Legs. 

9. Foul of the Leg is. 10. Back 

Sinews in the Leg, the back of the Leg above the 
Fetlock. 11. The Paftem, Fetlock, Joints or 
Ancles, the Joint at the Fetlock which bends in 
all the Feet forwards. 12. The Foot above the 
Hoof of the Ancle-Joint, fo named in ail the Feet. 
13. The Curb. 14. The Shoulders, that Part 
which extends from the Withers to the top Joint 

of the Thigh. 15. The-, the top 

Joint of the Thigh. 16. The Thigh, that Part 
which reaches from the Bent of the Thigh to the 
Knee. 17. The Knee, the middle Joint of the 
foremoft Feet, which bends onwards. 18. The 
farther Leg before, the right Leg before. 19. The 
next or nearer Leg before, is the Left Side dfthe 
rifing Side before, or the rifing Side. 

Laftly, as to the Fdot; 1. The Hoof or H6m. i* 
The Coffin, which is the Hollow of the Foot- 
wherein the Foot is fixed3 the Foot fallen’ off 
3. The Frufh, the tender Part of the Hoof next 
the Hair. 4. The Sole of the Foot. 5. Th6 Frog 
of the Foot, is by fome called the Ball ofrhhFoor. 
6 . The Rift of the Hoof, that Part which is‘ pared 
or cut off, being over long grown, the Space between 
the Frufh and the Heel. 7. The Heel, the rifing 
in the middle of the Sole, the narrow Id eel, 8. The 
Toes, th'e fore Part of the Hoof, thfe Quarter, the 
Infide of the Foot. 9. The Pattern pr Fpot^ that 
Part under the Fetlock to the Hoof. 

PASSANT 5 a Term in Heraldry, for £Lyoh 
bom in an Efcutchcon in a walking Failure 5 but 
this they call Tripping inihoft other Beafts. 

PASSEFLOWER: a Plant that groW$ either 
in Gardens or wild 3 the firft has a ftrait Stem, 
covered with a white Cotton, and git>ws about 
two Foot high, the Leaves are pointed, hairy, 
and a little bigger than thofe of Sage 3 the Flow¬ 
ers which grow on the Top of the Stems confift 
of five Leaves or Petales, having a kind of 4 
Crown in the middle, formed by the Points where¬ 
with the Leaves are gamifhed. The Juice ofthis 
Plant taken in at the Nofe will caufe Sneezing. 

The wild one, which grows in the Fields by 
Hedge Sides, is very like the other, and its S?cd 
proper for purging bilious Humours. The Dofe is 
two Drachms 3 and the Scedsofboth Sorts being 
taken in fome Wine are good againft the flinging 
of Scorpions 5 the Dole is two Scruples or at 
Drachm. 

PASSION FLOWER ; See Grehadille. 

PASTE * 
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PASTE ; a Confectionary or Paftry Prepara¬ 
tion. There are various Sons of Paftcs, fome of 
them being thin as it were Batter, and others of 
a more firm Confiftence ; the latter to be ufedfor 
Pyesand Pan-pyes; and the other for Fritters, or to 
cover feveral things in order to be fry’d. Now to 
have that which they call Fafte of Gemta % Take 
the Pulps of Quinces and odoriferous Apples, an 
equal Quantity of each, with fome Role-Water, 
pounded and paffed through a Sieve, and after¬ 
wards dried with a wooden Spattle upon the Fire, 
to which you are to add as much Sugar as Pulps, 
and boil the whole to the neceffary Confiftence. 

To have liquid Fafie of Almonds for waiting 
the Hands without Water 5 take a Pound of bitter 
Almonds, which muft be peeled in hot Water ; af¬ 
ter which having fuffered them to dry, pound them 
for a long time in a Marble Mortar, and pour a 
little Milk upon them, in order to bring them in¬ 
to a Paftc, and put them by themfelvcs ; after 
which pound as much as you lift of white Bread, 
diluting the fame with Milk, the better to reduce 
it into a Pafte : Put both the Paftes, viz, that of 
Almonds and Bread, into the Mortar, to which 
add the Yolks of ten Eggs, whofe Sperm you 
have taken off, and pound the whole well toge¬ 
ther, pouring by little and little fome Milk there¬ 
on, and keep continually ftirring and diluting the 
fame ; pour in three Choppins of Milk, ana put 
the whole into a Kettle, which you are to put 
upon the Fire, in order to be well boil’d ; keep 
ftirring and turning the fame, it will be ready 
in about an Hour’s Time, and you will know that 
it is done enough, when it grows thick. 

There is that call’d Almond Fajle, which is 
prepared in this Manner: Take Almonds that are 
well fealded and waftied in fair 'Water, pound and 
moiften them with a little White of an Egg and 
Orange Flowers whipt together, and as you work 
them, continue to moiften them by Degrees that 
they may not turn to Oil, you cannot pound them 
too much ; the Pafte thus prepared is to be fpread 
upon a large Difh, and dried with fine Sugar, as if 
it were ordinary Pafte, till it becomes very pliable : 
This Pafte may ferve to make the bottom or un¬ 
der Cruft for Pies, and all forts of fmall Paftry- 
Works to gamifh them, but it isrequifite to let it 
lie a little while before you proceed to make ufe of 
it according to your Defign. 

The fame may alfobe done after another man¬ 
ner, thus: When the Almonds are fufficiently 

f ounded and moiftened as before, take a Copper 
an fuch as is ufed by Confectioners, and put into 
it a greater Quantity of Sugar than of Pafte, which 
Sugar muft be clarified with the White of an Egg, 
and boiled till it becomes feathered : then put in 
your Pafte, and work all well together with your 
Spattle, ; fet the Pan over the Furnace and keep 
continually ftirring it as much as poflible, until the 
Pafte be loofened from the Pan : Afterwards 
fpread it upon a Difh, with fine Sugar underneath, 
and roll it up in large Rolls, that it may lie by 
for fome time before it be ufed: It may be worked 
feveral Way s, that is to fay, fqueezed through a 
Syringe and formed into divers Figures ; as for the 
Shreds or Remnants that are left, when dry’d, 
you need only put them* into the Mortar, and 
pound them with a little White of an Egg, in or- 
*j er i!°/ 0 ^ en them, and this will ferve to make 
petty Chottx, or other fine Ornament for the 
gamming of Difhes. 

This may be called Syringed <Pafte, as well as 
rfaat winch follows, for which take Almond Pafte, 


prepared according to the Method deferibed in the 
third Paragraph under this Head, pound it in a 
Mortar with a little natural Cream boiled, and 
having paffed it through the Syringe, let it be 
fry’d in a Pan, adding fome musk’d Sugar and 
fweet Water, when ready to be ferved up to the 
Table; This Pafte may be prepared after many 
other Manners, atPleafure; 

To have a Fafiefot tracUing Crujl ; Take Su¬ 
gar beaten to Powder, with as much fine Flower, 
Whites of Eggs, according to the Quantity of 
your Pafte, and a little Orange Flower Water 5 
then having caufed the Pafte to be well made upon 
the Drefler-board, fo as it begot too foft, roll out 
a Piece for the Bottom Cruft, at thin as Paper, if 
it be poflible, and flower it continually underneath, 
working it with your &ands: And indeed it will 
be ready almoft to fpread ofitfelf, after it has been 
beaten a little with the Rolling pin ; then rub a 
Plate or baking Pan with a little Butter, put your 
Piece of Pafte into it, and pare it round about 5 it 
muft be prickt afterwards with the Point of a 
Knife, that it may not puff in the Oven ; when 
it is fufficiently baked, let it be drefled on a Difh 
or Plate, laying thereon, before it is ferved up, 
fome Marmalade, with Apricocks, Peaches, 
Plums, and other forts of preferved Fruits. 

You may roll out feveral thin Pieces with this 
Pafte, which may be neatly cut and dry’d in an 
Oven, always remembering to butter the Plate, or 
Pve-Pan, leaf! they fhould flick to it, they may 
afterwards be ic’d, if it be thought proper, and 
laid upon the Tourtes , or Pan-Pies, which are to 
be fet out with Savoy Biskets, or other fmall Gar¬ 
nitures. 

To make ‘pajlesfor feveral Sorts of Fruits ; ’tis 
no great Matter whether they be too ripe or not, 
except white Goofeberries; and fo take the Fruits 
every one of them a-part, let them be well pick’d, 
and put into a Copper Pan, with a little Water, 
but if you would have a Geliy made of them, the 
Liquor of every particular Fruit muft be drawn off 
feparately; when they are fealded in that little 
Water, pour all into a Sieve, in order to be well 
drained, and this Liquor will ferve to make your 
Geliy: As foon as the feveral Sorts of Fruits are fuf¬ 
ficiently drained in this manner, take a Spatula 
and fqueeze every one of them feparately through 
a Sieve into different Silver Difhes, fo as it may 
become, as it were, a kind of Marmalade. Set 
one of thefe Difhes upon the Furnace, and dry up 
this Pafte neatly with the Spattle till no Moifture 
be left: The lame thing may be done with e * 
very Sort of Pafte, and they may be left to cool in 
their proper Difhes. You are in the mean time 
to provide a large Copper Pan, and put into it fe- 
ven or eight Pounds of Sugar, according to the 
Quantity of Pafte ; pour in fome Water with the 
White of an Egg whipt, and let it be feummed 
as foon as it boils ; for after three or four Walms, 
a thick Scum will arife, which muft carefully be 
taken off, to the end that your Syrup may be¬ 
come very clear : then let it boil till it becomes 
greatly feathered, and having fet the Difhes of 
Marmalade in order, pour fome of this Syrup into 
them, according to the Quantity of your Paftes $ in 
fuch a manner that everyThing may be well tempe¬ 
red a-part: Then you are to take fome Slates, with 
feveral Tin-Moulds,* made in the Shape of an 
Heart, fquare, Flower-de-luce, or the like, and 
of fome other Figures’; fet thefe Moulds in order 
upon the Slates, and by the Help of a Spoon, fill 
them up with your Pafte or Marmalade 5 taking 

Care 
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Care not to confound them one with another : 
Laftly, let the Slates be put into a Stove, with a 
little Fire underneath, and ihut up clofe, to the 
end that the Pafte may be well iced over : When 
they are fo order’d and become firm, the Moulds j 
may be taken away, and they will ferve for a 
conlideitble time, provided that due Care be taken 
of them in the Stove. 

Having faid thus much in general concerning 
Fruit-Paltes, we fhall defeend now to fome Par¬ 
ticulars of Fruit-Tajles 3 and begin with Paftes 
of green Apricoks: As to the Method of making 
Marmalade of the fame Fruit, you’ll find it fet 
down under the Artic% Marmalade ; fo that there 
needs no Repetition here 3 and then your Sugar 
being boiled ’till it become crack’d, muft be in¬ 
corporated with the Pafte, allowing a Pound of 
one for the like Quantity of the other 3 you muft 
afterwards let all fimper together, and at the 
fame time drefs your Pafte as before, in regard 
that it will not keep long, by Reafon of its Aptnefs 
to grow greafy. The Pafte of green Almonds, 
if any are made^ may be prepar’d after the fame 
Manner. And for Cherry-Tafies: See Cherries. 

Currans-Tafte, you are to order thus 5 fet the 
Currans over the Fire, to caufe them to caft their 

! fuice, and when cool’d, lay them upon a Sieve 3 
et them alfo be drain’d through the fame, and 
dry’d over the Fire, while an equal Quantity of 
Sugar, viz,. Pound for Pound, is brought to its 
crack’d Quality, which is to be incorporated with 
it in the fame Manner, as for the making Mar¬ 
malade of Currans, which you may confult 3 thus 
the Pafte may be drefs’d, after you have caus’d it 
to fimper for a while, if you have a mind to dry 
it at the fame time 3 otherwife let the Marmalade 
be boil’d over again in other crack’d or feather’d 
Sugar, obferving for the reft what has been already 
deliver’d concerning Fruit-Paftes in general. 

The Body of Rasberry-Tafie Is ulually made 
after the fame Manner as for the Marmalade, 
which fee* that is, with Currans, and a few Hand¬ 
fuls of Rasberries, and the Whole isfinifh’d as the 
former: Both thefe Sorts are alfo to be ftrew’d 
with Sugar, as the Cherry-Tafie, as they are 
turning to be dry’d on the other Side, and ought 
to be ferved up to the Table with the firft Side 
uppermoft. 

\J>afies of rife Apricocks are ufually made as 
the Mamalade of the fame; viz>. by boiling five 
Pounds of very ripe Apricocks in two Pounds of 
arled Sugar, ’till they have thrown out all their 
um, and when cold; muft be fet on the Fire 
again to be broken and dry’d, and run no longer, 
and then incorporate the Pafte with three Pounds 
and a half of crack’d Sugar, and fimper all for a 
while, and ftrew the Marmalade with Sugar: Or 
elfe the Ajpricocks may only be fealded at firft, as 
the reft of the Fruits, without Sugar. If the Apri¬ 
cocks are not thoroughly ripe, they muft bebruifed 
as much as pofiible, and even pounded in a Mor- ! 
tar : The Sugar muft afterwards be boil’d ’till it 
becomes^crack’d, viz. a Pound to every Pound 
of Fruit, and temper’d with the Pafte that has 
been well dry’d over the Fire 3 then having caus’d 
it to fimper, drefs it as the others, in order to be 
dry’d in the Stove : This Pafte is not fo grateful, 
when kept for a confidcrable time; becaufe it is 
apt to grow greafy, as that of green Apricocks. 

Tlum-Tajte is made of dry’d Marmalade of 
Plums, putting to it fome new feather’d Sugar 3 
or elfe having prepared the Fruit, that is ftrain’d, 
and dry’d it, caufe it to be incorporated with 


crack’d Sugar 3 afterwards let all fimper toge¬ 
ther, and let the Pafte be drefs*d after the ufual 
Manner. 

For Tajles of Apples and Tears 3 feald . thefe 
Fruits as the former, and when they are become 
foft, let them be drain’d, pafs’d through a Sieve, 
and dry’d over the Fire, ftirring them with a 
Spatula, both on the Bottom and round about, 
left they fbould bum : When your Pafte flips oft* 
from the Bottom and Sides of the Pan, remove it 
from the Fire, and caufe fome Sugar to be great- 
lly feather’d or crack’d, which muft be well tem¬ 
per’d with it, allowing a Pound of Fruit for the 
like Quantity of Sugar 3 afterwards fet your 
Pafte again over the Fire, to fimper, and drefs 
it; as the others, with a Spoon, either upon Slates, 
or in Moulds, putting them into the Stove, at 
the fame time to be ary’d. 

Tajles of roafled Apples and Tears : Thefe 
Sorts of Paftes may be made at all times, and more 
efpecially during the Winter-Scafon : To thispur- 
pofe, when your Apples or Pears have been well 
roafted, take that Part of them which is reddifh 
and moft done, and ftrain it through a Sieve 5 
then let as many Pounds of Sugar as of Fruit, be 
brought to the crack’d Degree of Boiling, and let 
the Work be finifh’d after the fame Manner, as' 
for all other Sorts of Paftes. 

For Teach-Tade : When the Peaches are fome - 
vchat ripe, they may be order’d according to either 
of thofe Ways exprefs’d already for ripe Apri¬ 
cocks 3 and tor the Pafte of green Teaches, its 
'only requifite to follow the Direftions given for 
green Apricocks, under the Article Marmalade . 

§huince-Tafte 3 Take the yelloweft and founded 
Quintes that can be procured,, pare them, and 
cut out the Cores, if you think fit, or elfe let all 
be left, Contenting yourfelf only to cut the Quinces 
in Quarters 3 then caufing fome Water to boil 
over the Fire, throw the Fruit in, and let them 
be boiled ’till they become very foft, in order to 
be drained upon a Hurdle or Grate, and paffed 
through the Hair-Sieve : The Pafte muft after¬ 
wards be fet over the Fire again, to be dry’d and 
tempered with crack’d Sugar, to the Quantity of 
fomewhat ir.ore than a Pound, for every Pound of 
Fruit: Laftly, you muft caufe your Pafte to fim¬ 
per for a while, and to be drefled, afr the others. 

Orange-Tajle is ufually made as Marmalade of 
Orange, according as you will find it explained 
under Marmalade, or elfe of the Marmalade itfelfj 
that is to fay, it muft be incorporated with new 
Sugar, brought to its feather’d Quality, ’till it 
flip offfroipthe Bottom of the Pan 5 then having 
caufed it to fimper, drefs it after the ufual Man¬ 
ner to be dry’a in the Stove : 'Thus Oranae- 
Paftes may be prepared at all times, provided 
there be a conftant Supply of the Marmalade, 
which will keep very well for that Purpofe, and 
for the making of Conferves. 

For Lemon-Tafle, Recourfe may alfo be had 
to the Marmalade qf Lemon, if you have none 
ready made in the Repofitory 3 but if there be 
any left, you have no more to do but only to re¬ 
new it with feather’d Sugar, as in the preceding 
Article 5 and having caufed your Marmalade or 
Pafte to fimper a little while, drefs it with a 
Spoon upon tne Slates, or in Moulds, fo as it may 
be conveniently dry’d in the Stove. 

Tajles of Orange-F/ozvers: Take pure Marma¬ 
lade, or the other Sort fpecified under Marma¬ 
lade of Orange-Flovcers, according as Occafion may 
ferve 3 and for the reft, purfue the fame Method 
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that Is ufed in Ordering theformer Sorts of Pafles: PASTB FOR BIRDS, a prety general Food 
For want of Marmalades, take Orange-Flowers, prepared tor tame Birds, or fuch as are kept in Ca- 
whichare to be prepared, as for the fame Marmot ges, in the following Manner : Take half a Peck 
lade, and mingle them with any other Marmalade, of the fineft Horfc-Heans, very dry, which grind 
which you ihall judge to be moft prefer for that wry fine, and diligently boult it through a very 


Purpofe, as in the following Article. 

Violet-‘Pafie: After having made Syrup of Vio¬ 
lets } for which fee the Article Syrup , take the 

S ols Subftance that is left, and mingle it with 
e tome Quantity of pearled Sugar: fo that when¬ 
ever you arc minded to dry the Pafte, it will only 
be requifite to incorporate it with as much Mar¬ 
malade of Lemons, or of Apples, as is needful $ 
adding fome feather’d Sugar, and caufing all to 
be well intermixed 5 then let your Pafte fimper 
for a while, and drefs it after the ufual Manner, 
in Order to be dry’d in the Stove. 

If you are not provided with any thick Subftance 
of Violets, the Flowers may be ufe,d, in their Sea- 
fon : They are to be pick’d and pounded in a 
Stone-Mortar, in order to be mingled with either 
of the above-mentioned Marmalades, and as much 
feathered Sugar as is requifite, till the Pafte 
flips off from the Bottom and Sides of the Pan j 
then having caufed all to fimper, let it be drefled 
and dried in the Stove, as before; When you 
turn thefe Violet Paftes to be dry’d on the other 
Side, they muft be lightly ftrewed with Sugar put 
into a Hankerchief, and by that Means you will 
add a greater Luftre to the Colour on the firft 
Side, being that which is uppermoft when you 
ferve them up to the Table j as it has been already 
intimated, in treating of the Paftes of Cherries, 
Rasberries and Currans. 

Sell-Grape-Pafie .* When you have pick’d 
your Grapes off from the Bunches, throw them 
into hot Water, and let them boil till they break j 
then drain them upon a Sieve or Cullander, and 


fine Boulter, fuch as is ufed for Wheat-Meal, or 
take fo much in Quantity as is conveniens for the 
Turn, according to the Stock of Birds that are 
kept; For Example, let the Meal be two Pounds, 
with one of the beft fweet Almonds blanched, 
which afterwards muft be very diligently beat in 
a Mortar, rather finer than thofe Almonds that 
are beaten for March-Pans $ then take four Ounces 
of frslh Butter, that is, wi£out Salt, which mutt 
be put into a Copper-pan well tinned, mix them 
all well together, then fet the Pan upon a Char- 
chole Fire, that it may notfmell of Smoke ; con¬ 
tinually ftir it while it is on the Fire, with a 
wooden Spoon, that it may boil by degrees, and 
not bum-to ; then take your Yolk of Eggs, and 
a little Saffron $ and when vour Butter is all 


then drain them upon a Sieve or cullander, and 
foueeze them hard all at once, to feparate the 
Grains and the Skin : You are in the mean while 
to feald fome green Apples, and put the Paftes of 
both into a Copper Pan, to be brought again to 
their Colour over the Fire, and dty them altoge¬ 
ther j ftir and turn them continually, till they be¬ 
gin* to flip off from the Sides of the Pan 5 .then 
tot them be incorporated with an equal Quantity 
of feathered Sugar, and drefled upon Slates with 
a Spoon, to be dry’d in the Stove, with a good 
Charcoal Fire. As thefe Paftes are turn’d on the 
other Side, they muft be ftrewed with Sugar, as 
the former, and Care muft be taken that they be 
well hardned. 

There is another way of making Paftes <rf Sell- 
Grape ; for which take good Grapes, and when 
you have caufcd them to caft their Juice in a 


les, and as much melted, having fome Virgin’s Honey ready, drop 
, till the Pafte in fo much, by degrees, continually ftirring it, 
les of the Pan j that all the Things may be well incorporated * that 
let it be drefled being done, take a Cullender, made with fuch 
ire ; When you Holes as will let it pafs through : It’s {mail, and 
y’d on the other lies not in a Knob ; beat what remains of the 
with Sugar put Pafte again in a Mortar, and if you find it will 
Means you will not pafs through the Holes, fet it on the Fire to 
our on the firft boil gently again $ after which, try to force it 
110ft when you through the Cullender, till it comes to fuch a 
las been already Quantity and Quality as is requifite for the Birds 
les of Cherries, you keep: But if there remains fome of the Pafte 
ttill that would not pafs through the Cullender, 
1 have pick’d fet iton the Fire toboil very well, and make a far- 
:s, throw them therEflay to force all through, fo far forth, as it 
rill they break : may all be brought to a juft Confiftence: And for 
Cullander, and the keeping it, you muft pour Honey upon it $ 
o feparate the which Honey muft be firft melted, and a little 
he mean while clarified s This Pafte may be mixed with any 
at the Paftes of Bird’s Meat whatever, for it is a brave ftrengh- 
ought again to ning and cleanfing Diet, and when once made, 
y them alroge- is ready at all times, and will continue good for 
v, till they be- feven or eight Months. 

:he Pan 5 .then PASTE for Fifti $ fee Sait for Fijh. 
rqual Quantity PASTE,theword ufcdbyPaftry-Cooks,for that 
on Slates with which Bakers call Dough, and is mentioned here 
, with a good on the account that young Ladies, ffic. who 
s turn’d on the learn Paftry-work, muft pay a Forfeiture to their 
tvith Sugar, as Matter, if they call it Dough. 
n that they be PASTERN-JOINTS overbending j a Defeft 
in a Horfe by the Joints bending too forwards , 
Pafles of Sell- and going out of Place 5 to remedy which, 
>es, and when take down the Horfes Heels to the very quick, 
eir Juice in a without opening it: and put on a Shoe that will 
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Pan over the Fire, after the fame Manner I appear aii round his Toe, two Fingers breadth 


as Currans, let them be drain’d upon a Sieve, 
and palTed, when cold, through the {training 
Sieve $ then you are to dry them over the Fire, 
and continually to Air them on all Sides with the 
Spatula, while the Sugar is boiled, till it becomes 
crack’d, of which you are to allow a Pound for 
every Pound of Fruit, in order to be incorporated 
with the Pafte, which ought to be drefled upon 
Slate, as the others, and dry’d in the Stove : 
you are next Morning or Evening to turn your 
Paftes, fo as they may be dry’d in Sieves, on the 
other Side, and fhut them up in Boxes, with Pa¬ 
per between every Row. 

<paftes of Mtifiadine Grapes, are ufually made 
in the fame Manner as the laft, or elfe as thofe 
of Currans, fo that there is no Neceffity of infift- j 
ing any longer upon them. 


I without his Foot, and anoint the Back-finew with 
the Ointment of Montpelier : It is in like man* 
ner proper at firft, when he carries thefe kind of 
Shoes, to walk him gently up and down in one’s 
Hand,toaflift the Joint to fell into its right Place, 
and by no means upon rough and uneven 
Ground. 

But when Horfes have their ‘Pafierns altoge¬ 
ther caft forward, you muft cut them four Fin- 

f 'ers breadth higher than the Knee, iuft upon the 
orepart of the Fore-thigh. Firft, the Skin muft 
be cut above the Sinew, which is very ftiff, and 
ftretch’d on the fore-part of the Leg ; then raife 
it with the /harp Horn of an Ox or wild Goat ; 
afterwards cut it with an Incifion-knife, quite 
through the Horn thruft beneath it, and filling 
the Wound with Salt, put Hurds or coarfo Flax 

dipt 
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dipt in warm Turpentine above it ; the Horfe 
mull be kept from coming at it with his Teeth: 
The Leg in wrapping muft not be prefs’d too 
hard, for fear it mould fwell ; they drefs him 
thus for fome Days, but bleed him the very 
next, and anoint this Leg with the Z )ukes Oint¬ 
ment, which fee under that Article, This is con¬ 
tinued, and the Horfe walked up and down for 
eight Days fucceffively, till the Wound heals, 
and the Paftem falls to its proper Place: When 
a Horfe is in a firelight Line from the Knee to the 
Coronet, and that the Sinew is not much raifed 
from the Bone, but exccflively ftretched, the Cure 
is longer before it is perfected: See Legs in a 
ftraight Line. 

PASTILS, a kind of Sugar Pafte, of which 
there are feveral Sorts ufually dreft upon China 
Difties, to fet off a Defert or Banquet of Sweet- 
Meats, 

To have excellent Paftils* take two Ounces of 
Benjamin, half an Ounce of Storax, a Dram of 
Aloes-wood, and Willow-Coal at Difcretion ; 
bring the whole into a fubtil Powder, add to it 
twenty Grains of good Civet, and as much fine 
Sugar as you think fit: Pulverife and mix thefe 
Ingredients, and put ’em into a Pot to be boiled 
till the Pafte is made 5 and keep continually 
ftirring the Ma/s with a Stick, for tear it fhould 
bum to ; but if vou defire to have your Paftils 
made better, add twelve Grains of Amber after 
you have pounded it, with a little Sugar, which 
throw into the Pan, and when the Pafte is rea- 
<*y> and the whole well mix’d, you may form 
your Paftils. 

Very curious Paftils may be made otherways, 
for which take four Ounces of Benjamin, two 
Ounces of Storax, and a Dram and a half of 
Aloes-wood; boil the Storax and Benjamin in a 
very clean Pan, with Rofe-water for half ah Hour ; 
then having reduced your Aloes-wood into a very 
fine Powder, put the whole into a hot Mortar 
with two Drams of Amber-greafe, and a Dram 
of Civet, and while the Ingredients are yet hot, 
proceed to form your Work. 

Thofe they call Cinnamon Paftils are prepared 
thus ; let fome Gum-adragant be diflolved inWa- 
ter, poured into an a Pot or earthen Pan, that is, 
an Ounce of it will be enough for four pounds of 
Sugar; after two or three Days, when theGum 
is well fteep’d and ftirred about with a Spoon, it 
muft*be drain’d thro* a clean Linnen Cloth, to 
feparate all the Dregs from it 5 then this Gum- 
water being put into a Mortar, with the white 
of an Egg or two, all muft be well incorporated 
with fome Cinnamon beaten very final!,- and 
afled thro* a fine Sieve. Afterwards fome Pow¬ 
er-Sugar muft be fifted through a fine Sieve, and 
mingled with the reft by little and little, Continu¬ 
ing to temper all togetner till the Pafte becomes 
very pliable ; the Paftils at that Inftant may be 
made of a long or round Figure, or of any Shape 
whatfoever; and if you have any Seals or Cy¬ 
phers at Hand, an Impreflion may be made with 
them upon the Paftils, which are afterwards to 
be dry’a in a Stove. 

For white ‘Paftils, the Gum-adragant is to be 
fteep’d in a little Water, with the juice of three 
or four Lemons, and the Zefts or Chips that 
were made of them: Now aftef two or three 
Days, when you perceive the Gum is well dif- j 
folv’d, ftrain it through a clean Linnen Cloth as 
before, and pour it into the Mortar with double 
refin’d Sugar, fifted thro’ the Drum or fine Sieve; 


after having thrown in the firft Handful of Sugar, 
let the whole Mafs be well work’d and beaten, 
and add another Handful : Continue to beat and 
temper your Compofition on all Sides, as you 
augment it with Sugar, till you have a -very 
white and pliable Pafte, with which the Paftils 
are itobe made according to the former Method, 
and dry’d in the Stove. 

Orange-blower Paftils are ufually prepar’d af¬ 
ter the lame manner, only fome Leaves of Orange- 
Flowers, and Water of the fame, are to be in¬ 
termix’d with the Lemon-Juice in which the 
Gum is ftcep’d. 

To have Jlgriccck Paftils , inftead of the Gum 
Dr^gant, take GumArabick which is diflolv’da 
great deal fboner; and having caus’d it to be 
fteep’d and ftrain’d thro’ a Linnen Cloth, pour it 
into a Mortar with Syrop of Apricocks; then 
let all be well temper’d together, and augmen¬ 
ted alfo with Sugar at feveral times, till the 
Pafte becomes pliable, in order to make round 
Paftils, which are dry’d in the Stove to be made 
white if you (hall think fit in the wide Pan, after 
the fame manner as Sugar-plums. • 

The fame fort of Gum-Arabick is to be 
ufed for Violet Paftils , and other Sorts, becaufe 
they are ufually made white in the Sugar-plum 
Pan, as well as the following Clove Paftils ; To 
give them the.Colour and Smell of Violet, fome 
Indigo and Orice are to be fteep’d in Water, and 
mingled with the Gum, when it is diffolved and 
pour’d into the Mortar; alter which, fome fine 
powdred Sugar is to be added, and you are to 
continue to work, and temper the whole Mafs, 
till it turns to a pliable Pafte; Then you muft 
make round Paftils of it, or if defign’d for fine 
Sugar-Plums, they may be fhap’d in the form 
of Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs and Spades, by the 
means of a tin Mould in which thele Figures are 
exprefs’d, and at laft thefe Paftils are to be made 
white after they have been thoroughly diy’d in 
the Stove. 

In preparing Clove Paftils , after you have 
caus’d your Cloves to be well pounded and fifted 
thro’ that they call the Drum or fine Sieve, mix 
’em in the Mortar with the fteep’d Gum-Arabick, 
adding as much Sugar as is requifite to make a 
pliable Pafte ; then roll out a Hip of this , Pafte 
to be cut into little pieces, in the lhape of Cloves, 
which arc to be made whitp in the Sugar-plum- 
pan ; otherwife grey Paftils are to be made of 
them, as thofe of Cinnamon. 

PASTURE, Food for Cattle: To increafe Pa- 
fture for ’em in Summer, and Forrage in Winter, 
and to make an Acre of Land yield twice, as 
much as ufual, you muft enclofe your Summer 
Pafture Ground, if you are in a Country where 
the Ground isftifforhard, you muft raifeDitches; 
if the Earth be dry, you muft plant Thom 
Hedges therein, but if moift and. watry, plant 
Willows there. 

- To do this at a finall Charge, and to obtain 
from thofe Ditches, Thom Hedges a’nd Willows, 
more Profit than Colt; inftead of making Ditches 
with Gardiners Shovels only, according to com¬ 
mon Cuftaro, make ufe of a Plough to turn up 
the Earth ; and let two Men with great wooden 
Shovels, whofe ends are cover’d with Iron, fuch, 
with which they are wont to /hovel Salt, follow 
it, to throw up the Earth for the Ditch, where 
two more fhould be placed with great wooden 
Rams, like tho/e of Paviers to work down the 
Earth, and make it compaft; there fhould be 
5 F a two 
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two Others on the Outfidewith Iron Shovels, to do Box, which is an agreeable Sight $ its ufefui 
drefs and form the Ditch, and tp beat with the to inclofe Gardens with fuch fort of Hedges where 
back of their Shovel, in order to make the Earth Stone is fearce. 

fettle s By this means ten Men will do more For the Decoration of your Gardens, you may 
Work than an hundred, according to the com- alfo cut Windows in thefe Thorn Hedges at ccr- 
tnon Way: You will alfo have the Satisfaction tain Diftances, Columns and other Figures in 
to fee the Work foon finifhed, and to have the form of a Gallery, especially if the Garden 
double the Pailure; a Angle Plough turning up be fo feituated, as to have an agreeable Profpett 
more Earth in a Day, than a hundred Men towards Meadows, Rivers, &c. To perfect the 
can do. Decorations of thefe Hedges, you may plant Rofe- 

You plant Roots in thefe Ditches, both with- Trees therein at three Foot Diftancc, and inter¬ 
in and without fide, at two Foot diftance from one lace ’em with your Thorn-Trees ; and when the 
another, even to, and alfo on the top of the Ditch, Thoms have done Blofioming the Rofes come 
the Roots of certain wild Apple-trees; whofe on, mix the early with the late Blofloms, and 
Fruit neither Men nor Swine can eat, fo bitter you will have as it were Flowers all the Stammer 
they are, and yet very good if kept till Chrift- long, of which you may make a deal of Rofe-Wa- 
mas to make Cyder for the Autumn and Verjuice, ter, Conferves and the like, which will yield Mo- 
with which you may feafon Pottages, Tumeps ney. 

and Carrots, which you fry for Labouring Men You muft in moift Ground make Hedges of 
with a little Oil or Butter, Salt and Pepper s Willows, or other Winter-Wood, and fet ’em in 
Mr. Chomel fays, that having ufed the Men in a Line, they will take without any Root ; you 
this manner, paid ’em duly at the Weeks end, are to Lop ’em every fourth Year, the Branches 
and advanced ’em Money when they had occa- will ferve for Firing, and the Shoots of a years 
fion; they were ready to ferve him before any Growth for Withies like Ofiers. 
body elfe in the Neighbourhood. The Shade of thefe Hedges, will afford Shelter 

Befides, the Flower of thefe wild Apple Trees to the Cattle in Summer-time, which is better 
is fairer, and more odoriferous than that of o- than Pailure to them, and they will yield more 
thers, and in the time of Blooming, affords a- Milk ; you will fee them leave the moll tender 
bundant Nourifhment to Bees; it is a piece of Grafs for fuch a Cover : Brute Beafts, howigno- 
Tapeftry-Work, and a Perfume for Country Hou- rant foeverwe may take ’em to be, know what 
fes, whofe Walks are planted with them: You is good for themfelvcs, and delight not in Ex- 
muA plant thefe Ditches flopewife, andnotflant, cels, except Monkeys, Dogs and Swine; and 
to the end the Rain may penetrate to the Root. hence cosies the faying, that you cannot make an 
Ditches planted and raifed in this manner, Afs drink unlefs he be thirfty, to the fhame of 
will laft much longer than others; for the Mankind, who often eat and drink to Excefs. 
Roots of the Trees bind up the Earth, and fup- When your Pafture-Grounds are feparated by 
port it; whereas when it is bate and naked, the Hedges, gta you can let your Grais ripen as 
Sun, Rain and Froft bear upon, and make it much, and as little as you pleafe; if the Grate 
tumble. be too tender, it is the more coveted, but pro- 

As for thofe Grounds that are not ftiff, you fits lefs, and makes the Cattle loofe, and fo the 
muft plant Quick-Sets of white or black Thom Milk is not fo Succulent, and will not yield fo 
therein ; the white is beft, comes on fooneft, much Butter ; if the Grafs be too ripe, it has 
Jafts lpnger, and yields more Flowers for the lefs Juice, and gives ’em a loathing to it, as 
Bees; to maketheie Hedges with a ftnall Charge, Bread that is too old and too hard does to Man- 
and that they may appear handfome and agreea- kind, and you will have the lefs Milk ind Butter 
ble to the Eye, make a Line with your Plough from them. 

two Foot broad round the Ground which you Your Cattle lying abroad in the Summer, and 
would inclofe, and with the firil ploughing turn under Cover, the Made fome time is of more Be- 
upall the good Earth which is always upper- nefit .to them than Paflure, their Dung and 
jnoft, and with your Shovels throw it to the Urine will fallen the Ground,and make the Grate 
right fide, and with the fecond, the bad Earth, grow; he that looks after them fhould hav e a 
wnich you are to throw to the left; if you have wooden Rake, with which he fhould fpread the 
any old Earth near the Drains of old Ditches, Dung of the Sheep, Cows and Hotfes up and 
Ponds or Pools, put a Lay of it in the Bottom of down the Field; for the Grafs that grows about 
of your Trench; but if you have none, put in the Dung when it is not fpread, is high and 
halt your poor Earth, and with the other cover rank, and the Cattle treading the fame down* 
the Root of your Plants finifh the filling up of and not feeding upon k, it is much lofs to the 
your Trench with the bad Earth, whicli will Owner : 

become good after it has been expofed to the You may after the Cows, feed the Ground with 
Sun, and imbibed the Rain. Sheep, who love fhort Grafs; fold A em in the 

Plant your Trench on both fides in a Quincunx- fame Place at Night, their Dung and Urine 
Line, and floping 5 the main Thing is to have improves the Ground more than thofe of 
a good Plant of White-Thorn for the advancing Cows. 

of the Work ; and the beft way for it, is to take < If you have the Conveniency of Water, make 
that which has been fown in a aood Soil; and fmall Confervatories, and iet it gather together all 
if no fuch Thing can be got; and you have not Day and all Night,and in a Summer Evening wa- 
Patience to fow it, and to wait two Years for its ter your Field that has been fully graz’d, and by 
Growth, you muft take fome from the thickeft . this means an Acre of Pafture-Ground will be 
Black-Thorn in the Copfe; you muft plant ’em ; worth as much again, as one of Meadow for 
curv’d one upon another, and plait the Shoots Hay. 

in the following Winter, like thofe of the White- : We have thought fit to infert folly what our 
Thorn, till they come to the height you have a u French Author fays under this Article of ‘Pa- 
mind to ; then you may likewife clip ’em as you Jlure t which tho’ it may not in all Particulars 
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fuit with our own Methods in this Refpeft, yet 
it may be of fome ufe to ns. 



PATEE, a Term in Heral¬ 
dry for a Crofs of this Figure ; 
the Field is Sable a crofs Patee 
Argent, by the Name of Crofs ; % 
this Form of a Crofs, is alfo cal¬ 
led Formee. 


PATH, a Garden-Term, being that fmall 
yoid fpace that is between the Beds, that y< 
may pafs and repafs when you water, and wh< 
you gather, what the Beds have produced 


ou 

en 


PATONCE, the Herald’s 
Term for one of their Crofles of 
this Figure. 

Gules, a Crofs Pat once Argent, 
By the Name of Latimen 

PEACH-TREE, in Latin Perftca 1 Perjicns, 
or Mains Perficus , a fmall Tree whofe Leaves 
and Flowers refemble thofe of the Almond-Tree, 
except that the Flowers of the Peach-Tree are 
red ; the Wood is light and brittle, and the Root 
a little deep, which is the reafon that this Tree 
is not lono liv’d ; the Fruit it bears is called a 
Peach, which has a delicious Tafte; its pulpy 
and containing a vinous Juice, it has a Stone 
within it compofed of two Tables, which on the 
outfide are furrowed with pretty deep Lines : 
This Tree they plant in France in their Vine¬ 
yards, but more particularly in their Gardens, and 
it blows in April . 

We mult not forget to obferve, that commonly 
they make Peaches to be of three Sorts, viz. 
the common Peach which every body knows, 
and ufually ripens about the end of Summer, 
fponcr or later according to the Nature of the 
Air and Soil. 

Secondly the prefs’d Peach, becaule the Pulp 
flicks fo clofe to the Stone, that you cannot fcarce- 
ly feparate them, and among thefe fuch are to 
be met with, whofe Pulp is as red as Blood, and 
others that are yellow both within and without 
lik e Quinces. 

TheThird they call Apricocks, and the Apple 
of Armenia , which are ripe in the beginning of 
the Summer, and long before the other Peaches* 
which is the reafon of the Name of Apri- 
cock. 

Other Sorts there are alfo produced by the 
Skill of Gardiners, and the Induftry of Grafting, 
which we fhall not trouble our felves to mention 
here. 

The common ones of the firft Kind, in the 
time of Pliny, kept the fhorteft of any other 
Fruit, for they did not laft at moft above two 
Days, and therefore, as he fays, they were obli¬ 
ged to difpofe of them. 

The clofe Peach, according to Palladius , is 
preferv’d very well in Brine and Oxymel, they 
alfo dry them in the Sun, or in an Oven as they do 
Plums, after theyhave taken out the Stone, and 
they have afincTafte, they often alfo preferve 
them in Honey : They do moreover preferve 
them by filling their Eye with hot Pitch, and 
fteeping them in boyl’dWine, and flopping up 
the Veflel carefully. 

But to be a little more particular as to the Spe¬ 
cies of Peaches, and to begin with thofe that 
are the moft forward j the white Nutmeg or for¬ 



ward white Peach, is the firft ripe, finall, and 
of a fugar’d muiky Juice ; the Tree bears a 
great many, and there is no Man of Curiofity that 
has not one or two of thein in his Garden. 

The red Nutmeg, or forward Troy-Peach, is 
fomething larger than the former ; it is of a Ver¬ 
million Dye, and a fine muiky Tafte; the Tree 
is a great Bearer, and makes a good fhoyv, for 
which Reafon fome of them ought to be had. 

The Pafs-Violet or Double-Troy, is a midiing 
Peach, in Tafte like the red Nutmeg. U 

The yellow Alberge has a yellow Coat, is in¬ 
different large* and of an excellent Tafte, itis fuf- 
fered to ripen upon the Tree. 

Mr. Chomel mentions the red Alberge as one of 
the fineft Peaches, and that it has a vinous and 
noble Tafte if it be fuffered to be full ripe, other- 
wife the Pulp is hard like other Peaches, out it cer¬ 
tainly requires more Ripeness ; it is not as big as 
the Troy-Peach, but is pretty like it, tho* not 
fb deep colour’d. 

The Minion pleafes the Eye, as well as any 
Peach, is very large, but not fo round as long $ 
it has one fide higher than the other, its of a hoe 
Colour, and fugar’d Juice, and may be reckon’d 
among the belt in the Garden. 

| The white Magdalen has a round Form and 
fugar’d winy Tafte, which has always made it to 
be efteemed among the Curious. 

The white Magdalen Mufk, ripens about the 
middle of Augufi, is a little red at the Stone, and 
has the Tafte or Mufque. 

Mr. Chomel mentions the red Magdalen, which 
is round, flat, very red without, and pretty much 
fb within; itis pretty big, and fubjeft to grow 
double, which is not agreeable, and hinders it to 
make a fine Fruit; the Flower is large and high 
Colour’d, the Pulp is very fine, and tafts well 
enough. 

The Bourdine has the good Qualities of other 
Peaches, but it is not quite fo large as fome of 
them ; this Fruit has a vinous Tafte, and the 
Tree, tho* expofed to the Wind, is generally loa- 
den with a very agreeable Fruit. 

The Mountaoan, a noble and fair Peach, big¬ 
ger than the white Magdalen, light Red next 
the Sun, and white on the other fide, of a good 
Tafte and tender Pulp,it ripens after the Magdalen. 

The Violet Haftings, or forward Nectarine, is 
of two Sorts, the large and the middlefized j the 
large is moft in Efteem for its vinous Tafte ; the 
Pulp of the firft is melting like the other, but 
not 10 Vinous; however, it is to be efteem’d for 
its Largenefs and noble Tafte. 

The Noblefs Peach is efteem’d in England, one 
of the beft Peaches for Largenefs of Size, good 
Tafte, Earlinefs of Ripening, which is before the 
Mountaban goes off* plenty of bearing, and har- 
dinefs of the Tree. 

The Chancelier is beautiful, and rather long 
than round, the Coat is exceeding fine, and df a 
charming Red, its Juice is fweet, and of an ex¬ 
cellent Tafte. 

The fine Chevreufe begins to fet forth its Merit 
by the beauty of its Name, it fucceeds the Mi¬ 
nion, and a little outftrips the Violet; it comes 
fhort of no other for Bignefs, Beauty of Colour, 
and fine Shape ; it is rather long than round, 
has a fine Pulp, and a fugar’d delicate Tafte $ 
its only fault is, that it is fomeftimes a littleclam^ 
my, but that is, when it is fuffered to grow too 
ripe, or that the Tree is planted in a cold moift 
| Soil, or that the Summer happens to be very hot 
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and dry * It ought to have an Eaft or South Ex- 
pofition, and it will not do amifs : It’s a very good 
Tort of Peach, and the moil common amongft 
thofe that raife it to make Money of it 5 there 
being this Advantage in the Tree, that it bears a 
great many, and its Fruit is ripe in j 4 ttgufl. 

The new Newington, a tair and beautiful 
Fruit, generally not fo large as the old Newing¬ 
ton, and is ripe eight or ten Days fooner, fome¬ 
times comes up to it in Tafte, if let hang till 
full ripe, but often has a little Bittemefs in it. 

The old Newington, a Fruit defervedly e- 
fteem’d in any Land, its the beft of all the Pa¬ 
vie. kinds, and comes ncareft to that the French 
call Pavie Admirable. 

The Admirable is a Peach that has almoft all 
the good Qualities that can be wifh’d, and no 
bad ones : it’s a fine Tree that bears much, the 
Fruit is large, round, of a fine Colour, the Juice 
is fweet, fugar’d, and the Tafte vinous $ it has 
a fmall Stone, and is not fubjeft to be clammy 5 
it continues long upon the Tree to pleafe the 
Sight, and is ripe about the middle of September: 
The Tree may be planted in different Expo- 
fitions. 

Elrouge Ne&arine raifed in England, was 
formerly well efteem’d, till the Brugnons became 
well known amongft us $ it is rather long than 
round, middlefiz’d, foft, with a melting Pulp, and 
when in Perfection very winy. 

The Mufque-Violet, Brugnon or NeCfarine, has 
a mufky Tafte, if fufter’d to ripen till it falls 
eff the Tree, which makes it eat Delfcioufly. 

The Rumbillion is the nobleft and faireft of 
all the yellow Peaches, and in a good Year is 
very high flavour’d. 

The red Roman NeClarine is of the largeft 
Size, very red all over, a firm Pulp, full of 
Juice, the Flcfh rather yellow than white, if 
Jet hang on the Tree till full ripe, which it ought 
to do. 

The Newington Neflarine, the largeft of all 
the NeCtarincs, a hardy Tree, and good bearer, 
very deep red all over, and muft be left to hang 
on the Tree till it fhrivels. I 

The Nivet, otherwife Velvet-Peach 5 is a very 
fine large Fruit, well colour’d both within ana 
without, which inakesit pleafing to the Sight $ 
it has all the good inward Qualities, in refpeCl 
to the Pulp, Juice, Tafte and Stone $ it bears 
plentifully, its not quite round as the Minions, 
and the Admirable : It ripens about the mid¬ 
dle of September , when the Admirables begin 
to go out. 

The Brinion round NeClarine, a middlefiz’d 
Fruit, round fhap’d, marbled all over on the out- 
fide with a deep Red 5 its Pulp white, and very 
little red at the Stone, fometimes none : It muft 
hang on the Tree till it fhrivels, and in a good 
Seaton, has a very fine vinous Tafte. 

The Catherine Peach, planted in a good warm 
Soil, South Wall, and a good Seafon, proves a 
very beautiful and ferviceaole Peach : Tis large 
rather than long and round, one Side generally 
bigger than the other, and will keep many Days 
after gathering, if laid updiy and carefully. 

Bellegard is a fine Peach, that ripens in the 
Beginning of September $ it’s a little more forward, 
but not too high colour’d without and within as 
the Admirable, has the fame fort of Pulp, but a 
little more upon the yellow, and the Tafte is not 
perhaps quite fo noble, as to take it for the Ad¬ 
mirable. 


The white Pavie, does not differ from the 
white Magdalen on the outfide at all $ but open 
and eat it, it will be found to be Pavie, that is, 
to have a firm Pulp flicking to the Stone, and 
well tafted enough when thoroughly ripe. 

The red Pavie of Pompone, or monftrous 
Pavie, is of a furprifing Bignefs, being fometimes 
thirteen or fourteen Inches about, and of an ad¬ 
mirable Colour. In truth there is nothing fo 
agreeable, as to fee a good Number of tnefe 
Trees in an Efpalier • the Eyes will be almoft 
dazled with them, when the Fruit is juft ripe, 
and in fine Weather : They are of a Carnation 
red, when ripe have a mufkiffi Tafte, and fugar’d 
Juice. 

The Fields in France , efpccially the Vine¬ 
yards, are full of Peach-Trees, they grow eve¬ 
ry where, but much finer, and produce lar¬ 
ger and more lafting Peaches, if they have warm 
Weather, and a fantiy and dry Soil, according 
to ‘Pliny and Falla dim . Th i s Tree f bon perifhes 
in cold and windy Places, without fomc Shelter 
and Defence : The Stones ought to be planted in 
a dry Soil, too Foot diftant from one another, fo 
•that when the Plants arc grown, they maybeea- 
fily Tranfplanted, and they muff not be thrujft 
into the Qround above the Breadth of two or 
three Fingers, with the Head downwards. 

You muft, while the Stems are yet tender, 
often dig and clear them of the Weeds that will 
grow about them, and after two Years growth, 
replant them in a fmall Hole, and they muft not 
be fet far from each other, that they may be a 
mutual Defence againft the Sun $ and if you 
water them feafonably, they will produce the 
larger Peaches 5 there is no other that more rea¬ 
dily andoftner can bear changing glace than its 
Florentine fays, it will grow big, it as fopnasthe 
Peach is eaten, the Stone is planted with' Tome of 
the Pulp about it. 

When the Peach-Tree flioots out of the Earth, 
the Soil muft be ftirred about their Root, at leaft 
thrice a Year, and you muft manure it with Dung 
and fat Mould well lifted, a little before the ap-. 
proaching Winter, efpecially with Swines Dung, 
which will improve thefe Plants more than any 
other : By this Means, you will have fine and large 
Peaches, and full of Pulp $ they are alfo often to 
be weeded : Their tranfplanting muft be after 
the fame Manner as you plant the Vine, and you 
muft fuffer no more than one Stem or Stock to 
ftand, by which Means it will laft the longer, by 
Reafon it will have the more Roots, to fuilain 
and nourifh it : but the Branches which grow 
longer than the reft muft be cut off $ and this, 
according to Mr. Ckomel , ought to be obferved in 
refpeft to all Fruit-trees when they are replanted, 
for otherwife they will not bear fo plentifully. 

Thefe Plants in the hot Weather muft be wa¬ 
tered in the Evening, with frefh Water, and fome- 
times with Water mixed with the Lees of Wine $ 
efpccially when they are obferved to decline and 
begin to grow lefs $ and in order to preferve them 
when they are in danger of withering, yon muft 
cut off all their Boughs, as you do by Willows ; 
they muft alfo be fupported by fome Poles or 
Stakes, becaufc the Roots are very fmall, flender, 
and do not creep much into the Earth : This is 
that which makes the Peach-tree foon grow old, 
and not laft long before it withers. 

The Fruit of the Peach-tree varies as well in 
refpeft to Colour and Tafte, as to Subftance ; 
This Diverfity often proceeds from the Soil, and 

efpecially 
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efpecially from the Culture 5 for wc find Peach- 6 . When a Peach-tree ceafes to put forth new 
trees planted among, or grafted on Vines, produce Branches in light Ground* it ought to be pluck’d 
Peaches of a better Taife and more folid Sub- up as foon as the Fruit is gather’d, if it has not 
fiance. The Peach that is grafted on a Mulberry- given fome vigorous Roots at the bottom, which 
tree, produces Peaches which have a Rind or may ferve to fupply the Defeft of the reft, in 
Shell like unto a Nut 5 the Tree is fmall 5 the which cafe it ought to have long pruning, that is 
Leaf is like unto that of the Almond-tree, and the to a good Foot. 0 

Flower is reddifh. The Peach-tree grafted upon The beft time for pruning Peaches is in 
an Almond-tree, produces Itaches, whofe Stones March, thofe Peaches thatceafe to produce good 
are like unto an Almond, and the Rind and Pulp Branches, are not to be dug up in hearty Soils 5 
like a Peach. but the Gardiner muft fhorten the Stem eight or 

If the Peach-tree be grafted upon one of its ten Inches in November or December * fome there 
own Kind, it will do very well 1 Some Graft it are that have produced good Shoots after thar, 
upon a wild Almond, damafk Plumtree, and a fo that by this Operation* the Tree grows young 
Quince 5 fometimes by way of Efcutcheon, and again. 

fometime flit Grafting 1 The French Authors The reafon why the young Peach-trees are to 

fay, that in a warm light Soil, as likewife in a be prun’d to four or five Eyes, is, that they 

hearty Soil, inclinable to be hot, rather than cold* may give other Wood and Fruit-Branches in 
to graft it upon an Almond Stock does perfeftly good quantity the following Year: Peach-trees 

well, whiift a Peach upon a Plum-Stock never will not bear feveral Years together like the 

comes to any thing 3 and the Reafon they give Pears 5 the Fruit-Branches perifh after they have 
is, bccaufe the Sap of the Plum is not fumcient bom once, nay, fometimes the Froft* rough Winds 
in light Soils, for the Nouriftunent of the graft and Blafts deftroy them before they have bom 
of the Peach, which fhoots forth many Wood- any Fruit at all, in which Cafe they are to be re- 
Branches* but that in a moift, heavy Ground, mov’d as foon as ever they appear to be dead, 
the Peach grafted upon a Plum, will thrive be- It’s obfervable, that Peach-trees are no fooncr 
yond Expectation $ but if grafted upon an Al- prun’d, but they are in. Bloflom, fo that they 
jnond, it will only languifh, and die away in muft be cover’d to fecure them from the remain- 
a little time: Our Englijb Gardiners cannot but ing Frofta, if any Fruit is cxpe&ed 2 The com- 
wonder very much, that a Peach Inoculated *on mon Method is, to put Umbrella’s before the 
a Plum, and planted in a warm, light Soil, or in Trees, but others cover them with Peafe-Haim 
a hearty Soil as before, fhould never come to any put to the Treilage in fuch a manner, that itcon- 
fhing in France $ fince in England , where the tinue there till the Peaches are as big as ones 
Climate is not fo warm, they often find the con- little Finger $ they Will thrive to that degree in 
trary, as many can witnefsin their own Planta- this Way, that the Gardiner muft be forc’d to 
tions $ for generally fpeaking, the Peaches on take fome of them off, that the reft may haw 
Plum-Stocks fucceed very well in moift Places, room to grow. 

tho* it muft be own’d, that in fome particu- Having already mention’d the focond pruning 
lar dry, light, barren Soils, Peaches on Al- of Peach-trees, five Things are to be obferv’a 
mond-Stocke or Peach-Stocks, are preferrable to concerning it. 1. It muft commence between 
them. the middle of May, and the middle of June* 

In pruning of Peaches, which is the next %. Only the Fruit-Branches in cafe of Neceflity, 
Thing to be lpoken of t In thefirft Place, all the are to be cut together with fuch as are half dry 3 
Branches muft be unty’d from the Trellis, to. The good Fruit-Branches will be fortify’d by the 
difeharge all the dead and ufelcls Branches, leav- means of this Retrenchment. 5. The Gardiner 
ing none to grow but fuch as will produce Wood is to eafe the Fruit-Branches when he fees them 
or Fruit: ,The Fruit-Branches having double overladen, and likewife prune fuch as have not 
Buds, are ealily diftinguifh’d from thofe for knit. When a Tree has a great many Fruit, and 
Wood, which have none. but a few Wood-Branches, the largeft Fruit- 

a. The Wood-Branches ait to prun’d down to Branches in that cafe are to be .prun’d together 
four or five Eyes, according to the Vigour of the with one of the Wood-Branches* which will make 
Tree, to leaVe on the Fruit-Branches no. more the Treeflourifh better the following Year. 5. He 
Fruit upon them when it is knit, than is judg’d is to cut the Branches which are gumm’d iuft be- 
each Branch will be able to bear. low the Gum, and remove all that are dry and 

5. A reasonable Length muft be left to the languifhing. 

Fruit-Branches the firft Pruning, becaufe of the The pinching of Pear-tree^ is a Soft of Pnt- 
fecond Pruning the fame Year, when they ap- ning, wnkh is done by the Nails to three or four 
pear too finall to bear Fruit. Byes upon a new tender Shoot: This hinders the 

4. When a Peach-tree happens to want Wood- too forward Paflage and high Spring of the Sap, 

Branches on one fide, they then prune the largeft makes it burft out into feveral Eyes, and pro- 
Fruit-Branthes fhort, to the end, that when the duce many Branches, fo that it puts a flop to 
Fruit fhoots out, they may leave fome half thofe Branches that would otherwife grow too 
wood Branches : By this means they will prevent Luxuriant, that is, too large and high, and would 
a Vacancy, which is the greateft fault ina Wall- fhoot out into nothing but Wood $ whereas if they 
Fruit Tree. are pinch’d, they divide themfolves into feveral 

5. When the Gardiner obferves a luxuriant little inferior Branches, fome of which will prove 
Branch in a Peach-tree, and no good Wood- good Bearers, and the reft being proper for Wood# 
Branches near it, he preferve^ the luxuriant will ferve to adorn the Tree. 

Branch, pruning it ten or twelve Inches long, to This pinching of the Peach-tree, ought to be 
fin up the* Vacancy, and a fmall Branch * ought done in May or June, for if done later, it will 
always to be left at the Extremity of the pru- not have the fame Effeft, becaufe fuch Bran- 
ning, which will attraft the Sap, and produce ches will produce no other under them, butwl\*£ 
good Branches both for Wood and Fruit, twill prove crumpled and unfruitful the following 
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Tear 3 for the Sap is by this time imploy’d not ripen too much are of that Number 3 fo are thofe 
only in fortifying the Wood-Branches* but alfo which are exceeding large, thofe that have a tafte- 
thofe for Fruit, which arofe from the firft Pru- lefs or infipid Juice, and tafte bitter, and as if they 
ningj and even in contributing Nourishment to were green : It’s a Fault in a Peach to have a hard 

the Fruit itfelfupon the Tree: This renders thofe Skin, and to have a (harp Tafte* 

that /hoot out after a late pinching, curl’d and It’s very certain, that we do not always find all 
unprofitable 3 fome difapprove the pinching of Peaches of the fame Kind, nor all Peaches on the 
Peach-trees, but its likely they never rightly pra- fame Tree of an equal Goodnefs : Having ob- 
ftifed it. ferved before that it # a Defeft in Peaches to be 

The disbudding or nipping is another Work over or under ripe 5 thofe which are come to their 
that is pra&ifed in refped to this Tree, as well juft Maturity, ought not to flick faft to the Pedi- 
a$ fome others 3 it coniifts in taking away the cle 3 and thofe that do, and that fometimes bring 
ufelefs Branches, and fuch as are found to be irre- it away with them, are not ripe enough 3 while 
gularly feituated, the better to preferve the reft, on the contrary, thofe that flick fo (lightly to it, 
and make the Tree the more Beautiful. The or not at all, or perhaps were already fallen off of 
Operation for Peaches is perform’d in May and themfelves, are too ripe: there are none but the 
June^ and it is done with a hook’d Knife made fleek Peaches, all the Brugnions and the Pavies* 
Jor that Purpofe. The Gardiner, while he is at that cannot almoft be too ripe, and it’s not a fault 
this Work, ought to disburden the Peach-tree, in them to fall off of themfelves. 
to the end, that thofe which remain may prove Thofe which grow upon yellowi/h and fickly 
more plump and large. Branches, and thofe which ripen long before ail 

Thofe Peaches which are good, ought to have the reft upon the fame Tree, are fubjeft to be 
thefe Qualities. Firft, the Pulp (hould be a bad, and to have all the ill Qualities mentioned 
little firm, and at the fame time fine, and this in part or in the whole. 

will appear when the Skin is taken off, which Skin As to the Medicinal Vertues of this Plant 3, 

ought to be fine, (hining and yellowi/h blacky the Leaves of the Peach-Tree are good for the 
without any green Spots 3 it ought to come off Worms 3 they pound them and apply them to 
very eafily, orelfe the.Peach is not ripe: Its Ripe- Childrens Bellies, in order to kill them : An In- 
ne/s will alfo /hew itfelf when in cutting it with a fufion of thofe Leaves will purge the Body: The 
a Knife, there appear all along the cut part, as Gum that diftillsfrom theTree, fteepedin White¬ 
st were an infinite Number of unall Springings : wine, diffolves the Stone in the Bladder, and 
Thofe who open Peaches otherwife, loo/e very flops the Spitting of Blood : It has the fame Ef- 
often half the Juice, which makes ’em to be feftifitbediflblv’dinPlantaneorPurflain-water z 
fo much valued by every Body. They prepare a Syrup of the Flowers of the Peach- 

Anothergood Quality of a Peach, is, that the Tree, which is very good to purge away Melan- 
Pulp melts as foon as it is in your Mouth 5 and choly and ferous Humours. Peaches of themfelves 
indeed the Pulp is in a manner nothing elfe but are of an opening and purging Nature, and pro- 
eongealed Water, which is rendred Liquid, by per for thole who are troubled with Worms, and 
being nevtr fo little prefs’d with the Teeth or fucli ferous Humours as fall from the Head 3 but 
any tiling elfe : This Water in melting, muft be theymuft be eaten moderately, and at the Begin- 
fweet and fugar’d, and have a vinous and high nig of Meals, becaufe fome pretend to fay that 
Tafte, and in fome a mufe one : The Stone they corrupt the Food, and will occafion very bad 
ought alfo to be very fmall, and that thofe Pea- Effefis : Some fteep them in Wine 3 but they 
ches which are not Hick, ought to be but indiffe- muft be always ufed with Moderation. As Peaches 
rently hairy 3 a great deal 0? Hair is a certain that are full ripe, loofen the Body, the green and 
fign of the little Goodnefi of the Peach : The the dry bind, caufe bad Humours, and breed 
Hair will readily fall off from thofe that are good, Flegm 5 Thofe which have the Gripes will find 
and particularly from thofe that grow in the Eaie by eating the Kernels, 
open Air. The Oil extrafled from Peach-ftones is admi- 

In fhort, one of the principal Qualities ofagood rable good for the Pyles, Swellings of Ulcers, Dlf- 
Peach is, that it be large, though there are /mall orders of the Tongue, and Pains of the Ears. 
Sorts of Peaches that are admirable: However, Peach-Trees are fubjeft to Difeafes as well as 
if thofe Peaches which ought to be large, do not others. If you find your Tree langui/h, you muft 
come up to that Bignefs they are wont to attain water it with the Lees of old Wine mixed with 
to, or Zurpafs it very much, tney are ever naught: Water,and frequently heap up Earth at the Root of 
Perhaps thefe laft may hot improperly be termed it, watering it in the Evening, and /hading it, if 
dropfical, and the other confumptive 3 the Con- parched with the Heat of the Sun. Ifitbeinfefted 
fumptive have much more Stone than they ought with Worms, they drive them away with A/hes 
to have 5 and the dropfical have an open Stone, mixed with Lees of Oil, or with Cows Pifs mix’d 
and a void Space between the Stone and the Pulp3 with one third of Vinegar, 
and they have moreover a big, tough Pulp, and i Some informs, That if Earwigs and Pif- 
Jharp or bitter Juice. Peaches that grow in the mires damage the Peach-Tree, Pieces of Elder 
open Air, have not thefe good Qualities peculiar or other hollow Things, if fweet, about an Inch 
to themfelves : There are thofe growing m Efya- diameter, and feven or eight Foot long, with their 
Hers, which are alfo indued with them. Pith thruft out, and a Piece of the fame taken to 

Mr. Chotnel reckons among the indifferent Sorts flop one End, /hould be ftuck between the Wall 
of Peach-trees, thofe that have large, and thofe and the Branch of the Tree, with their Mouths 
that bear fmall Flowers: But to come to account downwards, fix or feven Pieces to a Tree 5 they 
for Peaches that have bad Qualities 3 and Firft , will take a great Quantity of Earwigs, if at the 
tho/e that have a /oft Pulp, and feem as if they Time of ripening, took down once in two or three 
had been boiled, are not good : Secondly , fuch as Days, and knocked into Water; This will be of 
have a clammy and dry Pulp, as moft yellow good Service.. 

Peaches have, and all others that are fuffered to 

- Pifinires 
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Pifmires alfo being an Annoyance to the Peach- 
Trees, it is indeed almoft an iniuperable Difficulty 
quite to deftroy them : However, let broad Stones 
be laid on the Borders in Winter, and difturb 
them not till the Peaches begin to leaf out, then 
turn them up, and having a Water-pot ot fcaldmg 
hot Water, with the Head on, pour water upon 
theni and their Skins are fo thin that you may 
kill ten thoufand in a Minute, tor all you touch 
die s Betides, in the Beginning of March, if any 
Quantity remains, you will find them about ten 
in the Morning, muttering their Troops clofe to 
the Southward, efpetially if the Sun thines $ then 
nfe the fame Experiment, and they will toon 

$ you are afraid of Slafting Winds, you mull 
put Dung at the Foot, or fome Lees of Wine 
mixed with* Water, or elfe, which will do bet¬ 
ter, fome Water wherein Beans have been 

k°The Author laft mentioned, fuppofes nightly 
Mitts from the Neighbourhood ot Rivers, and 
the nightly Frofts to be very prejudicial to 
Peaches, Apricocks, £$ ‘c. And the Experiment he 
try’d, when the Seafon came that the Fruit 
was in its Bloflom, was to make the Gardiner to 
take a-Water-Pot about half full, and caft it in a 
Semicirle all over the Trees, and fo every Eve¬ 
ning the laft thing he did, and he found, that in 
fome Meafure, it fenced againft Frofts as well as 
; Winds 5 for after a'rimy freezing Night, he fays, 
he had feen the Knots iced over, invelopped from 
the Wind, which afterwards have ftood : and 
when there is no Froft, he is of Opinion, thefe 
early Blofloms are at their Necks dry’d off by the 
"Winds j and to back this, at leaft with a feeming 
TLeafon, he had obferved, that when Apricocks 
had been fairly fet, they have afterwards, without 
Froft, been nipped off at the Neck of the Bloflom, 
which this watering, in a great Meafure, pre- 


If the Peaches happen to grow witl^red, or 
rotten, ‘Palladius would have the Bark to be cut 
at the Foot of the Stock } and after fome of the 
Sap or Juice has run out, you muft cover the 
Ground with fome Potter’s Earth, or Mud, made 


of Earth and Straw. . 

If they are fubjeft to fall off, you muft uncover 
. the Root, and thruft in a Wedge of the Ma- 
ftick or Turpentine-Tree, or elfe pierce the Body 
of your Tree in the Middle, and thruft in a Wil¬ 
low Peg. , 

If you would have very large Peaches, you 
muft take three or four of the Stones, and fo 
' manage them together, that they feem to be 
form’d into one; and if it be neceflary, plant 
them in a Pot filled with dunged Earth, in fuch 
a Manner that the Pot muft have a Hole in the 
Cover, through which the Bud of the fame Ker¬ 
nel Stones muft ftioot forth : By this Means, they 
will produce but one Tree, which in time will 
bear Fruit of an admirable Bignefs and Beauty: 
Some put the Stones into a Pipe full of Earth ; 
but the moft natural Way feems to be to take 
off the Tree thofe that are fmall and ill fed^ that 
fo the whole Sap of the Tree may be conver¬ 
ted into the Nourifhment of thofe that are 
left on, which will make them the fairer and 


preferve Peaches; let them be gathered 
from tne Tree, ahd baked in an Oven* then di¬ 
vide or flit them with a Knife* and after you 


have flatted them, put them again into the O- 
ven, and when you think they are done enough, 
take them out and flat them again, and then put 
them up in a very dry Place. 

If you would preferve green Teaches, take thetn 
when they are green and -final], and Order them 
as you do green Apricocks ^ forivhich confult the 
Article Aprtcock, preparing them after the fame 
Manner, to take off the Flocks or Down, and to 
bring them again to a green Colour before they 
are put into Sugar: But if they are larger, and 
that the Stone is already form’d, they muft be 

} >ared and flit to take it away : You are then to 
cald them in "Water till they become very foft: So 
foon as they are cooled and drained, let them be 
made green again in other Water, fet over a gentle 
Fire, and put into thin Sugar, allowing for every 
two Ladles full of clarified Sugar, one of Water; 
which being heated, the Peaches mutt be flipt in, 
and have iome Boilings ; on the Day following, 
the Syrup being foinewhatfmooth, and the Fruit 
being turn’d into it, caufe it to fimper together 
for a while, and leave them till the thirdDay, 
when you are to boil the Syrup very fmooth, aug¬ 
menting its Quantity with Sugar, while you llip 
in the Peaches, and give them a Boiling: Laftiy, 
the whole Work may be finifh’d afloon as you per¬ 
ceive they have thoroughly imbib’d the Sugar ; 
to which purpofe, let your Syrup be boiled till it 
becomes pearled, increafing it with Sugar of the 
fame Quality, and having flipt in the Fruit, let 
them have a cover’d Boiling ; afterwards removing 
the Pan from the Fire, clear all from the Scum, 
and in regard the Peaches have a fomewhat cold 
and waterifh Pulp, let them lie dreining that 
Night in the Stove, to dry up all their Moifture : 
you may dry them next Day on Slates, glazed 
Tiles, or any thing elfe of the like Nature; to be 
dry’d in the Stove, ftrew’d with Sugar, or elfe 
they may be difpofed of in Pots or Glafles, to be 
dry*d upon any emergent Occafion; as Apricocks. 
Teaches that are preferv'd , before the Stone or 
Kernel is form’d, muft be put into Sugar, no o- 
therwife than green Apricocks, and the lame Pre¬ 
cautions are to be ufed : As for Marmalades and 
Tajles to be made of them, you may confult thofe 
Articles. 

Ripe Teaches : Though mention is made of 
ripe Peaches, yet when they are to be preferv’d, 
it’s not expedient to ftay till they are abfolutely 
fo, but they muft be taken when they are half 
turn’d, by reafon of their foft and clammy Pulp,, 
they ought to be neatly pared* as alfo flit, to get 
out the Stones, and fealded in Water : As they 
rife on the Top of it, you muft take them out 
with the Skimmer, and turn them into other Wa¬ 
ter to cool; then being drain’d; they muft be put 
into Sugar, as it runs from the Straining-Bag, and 
Boiled till the Scum ceafes to rife, which from 
time to time muft be carefully taken off: When 
you have left them in this Condition till next Day, 
drain them while the Syrup is boiled fmooth, 
augmenting it with Sugar ; after which, flip in 
your Fruits, giving them a Boiling, and take them 
off from the Fire; being drain’d again on the third 
Day, as before ; and the Syrup being boiled till 
pearled* let pur Peaches likewife be flipt into it, 
and add fome pearled Sugar : When tney have 
had a cover’d boiling, let them continue in the 
Stove all Night, in order to be dreffed on Slates 
or Boards, and dry’d, ftrewing them with Sugar 
on every Side as often as they arc turn’d, unlefs 
5 G 
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you would have them kept liquid for fome vide for them: The beft time to fet a Peahen 
time. is at the Newmoon; and if Hen-Eggs be fet 

Peaches may alfo bepreferv’d in half Sugar, amongft hers, fhe will nourish both equally: The 
as Apricocks, and drefled either way in Lars, Chickens are very tender, and the leaft Cold will 
as that Sort of Fruit, bv turning one of the kill them, therefore let them not go abroad but 
Halves as they flick together, bv laying two one when the Sun fhines. 

upon another, fo as they may oe mutually con- For the feeding of Peacocks, it’s commonly a 
joined when they are (mall: See Apricocks . Labour faved, for if they go in any Place where 

Neffarines may be preferred after the fame there is any Com flirring, they will have part 5 and 
Manner as Peaches, following the Method already being Meat that is feldom or never eaten, it mat- 
fet down for the putting them into Sugar 5 and tersnot fo much for their fatning, they being more 
white Neffarines are more cfpecially proper for for delighting the Eye than any Profit expelled 
this Sort of Sweetmeats. from them ; the beft Commodity indeed arifing 

Compotes of Teaches : When the Peaches are from them, being the cleanfing and ridding the 
full ripe, they can only be roafted, becaufe this Yard of venemous Creatures, as Toads, Newts, 
fort of Fruit is too foft ; therefore they muft be and the like, which is their daily Food * from 
neatly pared, ftoned, and laid in Quarters upon a whence it comes to oafs that their Flefh is very 
Silver Difh or Plate, with Sugar, anS if you pleafe, unwholfome, and ufed at great Feafts more for 
with candy’d Lemon Peel chopped finall ; then the Rarity thereof than any thing elfe ; for it’s 
being baked in an Oven, let them be drefled if certain, roaft them never fo dry, then let them 
they are to be ferved up with any thing elfe, and up, and look upon them next Day, they will be 
let a red hot Fire-fhovel be paffea over them, to as Blood-raw as if they had never been roafled 
give them a fine Colour, after they have been at all. 

itrewed with Sugar. PEAK, in Heraldry, is when the Field of a 

Thi s Compote, and others of the like Nature, Coat is Sable , and the Powderings are Or. 
may be put into a Tourte or Pan-Pie, and to that PEARL, a Difeafe in an Horfe’s Eye, under 
. end a Border of Pafte, and even of the whole which Head we /hail comprehend Pins, Spots, 
Furniture that is ufually provided for other Webs, £ffc. that often affeft that neceflary Senfe 
Pan-Pies, muft be laid in the Difh in which the of the Animal s The Pearl is an unnatural Spot. 
Peaches are to be roafted, and the Fruit muft be or thick Film over an Horfe’s Eye, that comes 
fet in order therein : In the mean while another from fome Stroak or Blow given him, or from 
Piece of Pafte for crackling Cruft, being rolled the Sire or Dam by Defcent : It’s a little round 
out, may be cut into Slips, and feparately baked white Spot like a Pearl, from which it has its 
in an Oven, in order to be iced over with the Name, growing on the Sight of the Eye. 

White of an Egg and PowderSugar, well tempered The Receipts to cure thefe are, firft, take a 
together : This iced Cruft may alfo be dry’d in new laid Ege hard roafted, cleft in funder long- 
the Oven till it becomes very white, and laiaupon' ways, and taking out the Yolk, fill die empty 
the Pies a litde before it is ferved up to the Table. Holes with white Vitriol finely beaten, clofe the 
Compotes may be made of Peaches that are lefs Egg again, and roaft it a fecond time, till the 
ripe, according to the Inftru&ions under Apri - Vitriol be melted : Laftly, beat the Egg-fhell all 
cocks, which fee, and others may likewife be pre- in a Mortar, and drain it, and with the Moifture 
pared upon occafion, of green Peaches in their drefs tta Eye: Myrrh will ferve inftead of the 
Seafon, or fuch as have been already pr^ferved ; Vitriol, if it be finely fearced, and the Egg hung 
in the ordering of which, it is only requifite to U p till it drop. 

obferve the Method laid down for Compotes of Put out half the White of an Egg thro' a Hole 

green Apricocks. made in the Top, and fill up the empty Place 

PEACOCK, a Bird very well known ,byreafop with Salt and Fennel mixed together, then roaft 
of the Beauty of his Tail, which is diverfified it hard fo as you. may beat it into fine Powder ; 
with feveralColours, thatrefemble large Eyes: and Morning and Evening, after having wafhed 
There are two Sorts of them, the Wild' and the the Eye with the Juice of Ground Ivy, or Bye* 
Tartie ; the laft is brought up in Coach-yards, ei- bright-Water, blow it in. 

ther out of Curiofity, or to breed young ones ; Mr. Chomel fays, that Spots in the Eyes are 
which Mr. Chomel fays, are very good Food, cured with Saffron, white Pepper, Sal Armo- 
but not reckoned fo with us; the Female is cal- niack, and the Tears of Poppy, and an Ounce of 
led the Peahen: Peacocks fly up to high Pla- each pounded and mixed ; you would do well in 
ces to Rooft, as to the Tops of Houfes or great the Beginning to make ufe of the Ordure of a 
Trees, and there is no neceflity of fhutting them Fox, mixed with as much Honey, a little Baume, 
up in any Houfe or Covert. and half the Quantity of Pepper pounded toge- 

Peahens do not begin to lay their Eggs till they ther, and put up in a Tin-Box, for the grofs Hu* 
are three Years old, and they lay them in fecret mours which congeal by degrees and harden $ 
Places, as in Bufhes and Hedges, where the their Roots are commonly red, and when they 
Cock cannot find them, who will otherwife break are upon the Ball, they hinder the Horfe to fee 1 
them; and therefore as foon as they begin to lay, You muft extirpate or take them out with a little 
feparate her from the Cock, and nouie her till fort of Hook or Iron Inftrument for that purpofo, 
fhe has brought forth her young, and that the and the Eye kept fteady without any Motion, 
Cronet of Feathers begin to rife in their Fore- cutting all round, and bathing the Part with a 
heads; then turn them abroad, and the Cock Spunge dipped in warm Wine; the third Day you 
will love them, but not before ; for her Sitting- may apply thereto an Once of Fuller’s Earth, naif 
time it is juft thirty Days, and then any Grain an Ounce of Pompholix, and two Drams of Iris, 
with Water, is good Food for her; but before mix them with a good Quantity of Honey, and 
the Chickens be fuftered to go abroad, let them cotinue the Application till he is cured, 
be fed with frefh green Cheefe and Barley-Meal Sometimes a red Spot of the Colour of Blood 
with Water j but afterwards the Dam will pro- will appear in the Horfe’s Eye 5 to cure it, take the 
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Whites of Eggs, Oil of Rofes, and white Lead 
mix’d together, and brought into a Confidence, 
with which you are to anoint it 3 if the Fluxion 
does. not< flop; a Tumour will focceed, which 
will raids up the firft Tunick, and often break it $ 
you muft Day by Day throw in fome Wine, and 
often walh the Part, and make ufe of the faid 
Prefcri prion: In Summer you may mix lome 
cool Water with it, and in Winter warm Honey. 

PEARL, a precious Stone, found inclofed 
in fame Oyfterfhclls. Pearl differ inBignefs, as 
well as in Shape 3 thofe are efteem’d to be the 
heft, that are tne laigeft, moft perfeftly round, 
fleek, white) fhining and Traniparentj when 
they have all thofe Qualities, they are faid to be 
Pearl of thefirft Water 3 they make ufe of them 
for Necklaces and Bracelets: In Phyfick they 
commonly make ufe ef no other but' the finall 
ones which they call the Seed of Pearls 3 they 
have as much Vcrtue as the huge ones, and colt 
left Money. 

PEARLED-SUGAR 3 fee Sugar. * 

- PEARS, the Fruit of the Pear-tree 3 Pears are 
preferved as well as other Fruit to be eaten hot 3 
they muft firft be par’d, and put into a new Ear¬ 
then Pot : To a pound of Pears a good quartern 
of Sugar is enough, and a quart of good red 
Wine, and lb much Water, dll thofe that are up- 

E rmoft are cover’d or fteep’d s You muft put a 
>ver on, and boil them over a moderate Fire 3 
let them be ftitr’d from time to dme, that they 
may not ftick to the Pot, and when they are 
half done, put feme Cilmamon and Clove to 
them, and let them.be quite done over a fmaH 
Fire till the Syrup is quite made to your Mind 1 
When they ferve them up, they range th6m hand- 
4 omiy upon a Difh Roleways, and mount them 
one upon another Steeplewife 3 then the Syrup 
being a little cool’d, they pour it upon them, to 
she end the Pear may be fprinkled on all 
Sides. 

Another Way they have, is to take feur or five 
Sorts of Pears, which muft be readily jfer’d, and 
snake them as (mooth and even as you can, take 
off the Head, and leave the Stalk entire, but 
ferap’d finall, cut the biggeft in the middle into 
two parts, and take, out the Core 3 as you pare 
them, throw ’em into frefh Water, for fear they 
fhould turn black 3 after yon have parboil’d them, 
to render them the fitter to receive the Sugar, 
then take them off the Fire, and put them to 
drain : This done, let them be weigh’d, and put 
at lead to them as many Pounds or good Sugar, 
as there aw of Fruit 3 -bruife the Sugar, fo as 
that the largeft Bit does not exceed the Bignefs 

t a Chefnut: Put the Fruit into a Pan, arid 
:w Sugar upon them, ''and pour in a little Wa¬ 
ter wily to forward the melting of it; then put 
yourPan upon the Fire, - and comfit your Fruit as 
readily as ypu can, to. the .end, that the liquid 
Part may cdntiriually fwimover the Fruit. 

You mould have a Skimmer always in your 
'Hand; to change the places of the ■ Fruit 3 do 
not take the Pan off the Fire, till fuel* time as 
you' judge the Fruit done enough, which you 
may know by the Boiling, which being leffened 
does not move, or bubble fo much as at firft, and 
by the drops of Syrup you (hall put on a Plate, 
it they do not run 3 then take the Pan off the Fire, 
and put your .'Comfits into feme Earthen Vcffel, 
•for fear that the keeping of them in thePan, may 
occafion them to receive an ill Tafle proceeding ■ 
from the Copper: Let them lie for three' or 


four Days indie Earthen Pot, in a place that 
muft not be expofed to Duft, without cover¬ 
ing them, to the end that all the moifture of 
die Fruit may evaporate, and that the Fruit may 
take Sugar : This done, you muft bend the Ear¬ 
then Pot a little, and it thew is any Water that 
fwiins ever the Syrup, drain, it off; then pour your 
Comfits each into the Pan, to the end they may 
boil again, and if thew is occafion, fuffer them 
to cool a little, before you put them into Pots to 
keep: Let them be uncovered for four or five 
Days, and if then you find any Moifture upon 
them, you muft drain it off 3 this being over, let 
them be cover’d, putting Papers round about the 
Pot which touches the Syrup 3 and if you find 
them done enough the firft time, after you have 
drain’d them, you may content your felf with 
wanning of them, without taking them our of 
the Earthen Pot, and when yon have mix’d 
them with a Skimmer, and differed them to cool 
a little, put them up in Pots as aforefaid.. 

Ruffelet, Mufk and other Pears, aw likewife 
preferved 3 take Tome Ruffelets, which muft be 
neither too green nor too ripe, paw themjtadily, 
give them a ftreak upon the Head with', the 
point of a Knife, and boil them in Water till 
they are enough 3 take care .that they be not 
boiled too much, nor too littld 3'then take them 
off with a Skimmer, and throw ’em into ipelh 
Water 3 then prepare four Pounds of Sugar, to 
four Pounds of Pears, and do not haften the 
boiling 3 but fo order it, yool have a Syrup of 
it that is a little ftrong : Put them into this.Sy- 
nip, and give then feven or eight Boils, then" 

1 take them off the Fire and ftir them 3 you; muft 
fuffer them to cool; to the end they may throw: 
off their Moifture and take Sugar, .then put ’em: 
on the Fiw arid finifh the Work- They preferver 
other larger Peats, as the -Beane, Meffire Jean,- 
Bergamot, Verte Longue, Brider, i$c. ofallthefe’ 
Pears, take thofe which pleafe you moft, andt 
in what quantity you .think fit-: Boil them in. 
Water *11 they are enough,: then take ’em out- 
wet, and throw ’em into frefh Water, and after-* 
wards melting your Sugar in Proportion to your 
Quantity, put them into, it; Mid prepare your Sy¬ 
rup as for other Comfits 3 when they are off the 
Fiw, ftir, fkin them, and fqueeze about half a 
Lemon upon them : If you Would have them 
hot, they may be ferved in ut. You may have Cow- 
potes of all the large Pears abovenamed a ia Sratfe » 
You muft have a regard to their Quality, for fonao 
of them aw harder than others, and cannotbe demo 
fo much when they aw taken off the Fiw 3 you 
muft boil them, that they may the more cafily 
peri, and receive a much finer Colour 3 they may 
alfo be cut in two, and the Core taken out 3 then 
throw them into a fmall Syrup, ,or elfe into Sugar 
that is pulverized, and half a G lafs of Water, and 
then boil, but take care they be not too much done: 
Thew are other Compotes of Peats, which muft 
not be overlook’d for the fake of good OEcono- 
my 3 and wefhall begin with V 

Oompotescf Sumner ‘Pears , which you aw to 
fea]d over the Fiw, till they become fomewhat 
foft, and you muft prick them on the Top. With 
a Bodkin even to the Cow; afterwards being 
cooled, they muft be pared, and thrown into, 
fwfh Water, in order to be put into clarify’dSnr 
gar,' adding a little : Wawrto boil it: If the Peart 
are latge, they may be cut into Halves or Quar¬ 
ters, fo as they may fimper in the Sugar, and 
caff their Juice 3 then let them-boil till the Scum 
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jcctfa to nT(^ and your Compote will be made • 
if too great a quantity of Sugar be left, let it be 
feonfum u a little by boiling, and pour’d upon the 
Fruit: Compotes may aUo be made after the 
ume manner of Blanquets, Mufcadinea, Rufet- 
tings, and other Sons of Peats 

The Clarifying of the Sugar may alfo be dif- 
penfed with, only you may throw a Lump of Su¬ 
gar of a convenient ragnefs into the Water in 
which they are to be boiled, and take, care that 
die whole he well feummed t A good quarter of 
a pound of Sugar, may be fufficient for a Com¬ 
pote of the like Nature. 

Winter ‘Peart may alfo be put into Compotes in 
the fame manner, particularly the Bon-Ctirettms, 
thofe of St. Francis and others: You muft firft 
prick them to the Core with a Bodkin, and feald 
them in Water: They are to be cooled, pared, 
and divided into quarters, throwing them into 
frefh Water; they muft afterwards be put into 
one half Sugar and the other Water, and boiled 
till rhey have thrown out all their Scum, which 
muft be carefully taken off with tho Skimmerj 
the Pan. muft be removed from rime to time, and 
jet afide as foon as the Pears have thoroughly 
imb ibed the Sugar, and are become foft, other- 
wife they would turn to Marmalades) then . let 
the Pears bedrefled upon China-Difhes, and ha¬ 
ving given the Syrup lb me other Boiling/s if ne- 
cefiary, pour it upon your Fruit, and fqueeze in 
die Juice of a Lemon or Orange: Tne fame | 
Thing may alfb be done in the preceding Com¬ 
pote. ■ : 

, Compotes of Pears made in a Sell: There are, 
certain Pears, as the Certoe, the Pound-Pear, and 
feme others, of which another Sort of Compote 
maybe made, by ftewing them *n a Bell in,the 
following manner 4 when you have pared and cut 
them into quarters, put them Into, an Earthen 
Veflel, or one of Copper made for that Purpofe 
inform of a Bell, with Water, Sugar, Cinnamon 
and Cloves. A quarter of a pound of Sugar, or 
jomewhat more, will be enough for a Pffnd of 
Fruit, and only fo much Water as may ferve to 
fbak them: SteW them over ,a gentle Fire, and 
when they are half done, let half a Glafs of red 
Wine be added $ but the Pot muft be kept iclofe 
fiopt, and the Fruit ftitred froitt rime to time, 
left they fhould ftick to the Bottom: The Com* 
fete afterwards is to be drefs’d, and the Syrap 
poured upon it, otherwife it'muft beconfiuaea 
by Degrees, becaufe too great a quantityof it pqghy 
not to be loft. ... u ‘ i 

Compotes <f Roafied Pears, which when they 
are fumciently done, and pared as neatly as is pof-. 
kbit, let them be flit, and the Cores taken out j 
then they are to be put iflto a -Pan with Sugar, 
and a little Water, which is to be boiled and con- 
fumed, till the Pears become very red, and; till 
very .little Syrup be left: But they ought to be 
often ftitred, to hinder them from burning and 
flicking to the Bottom $ having afterward? drefs’d 
them for your Compote, you may fqueeac in the 
Juice of an Orange or Lemon, which will won¬ 
derfully heighten their Relifh. 

Pears tray likewifo be put intoa Silver Difhor 
Plate, and bak’d in an Oven, or otherwife with 
Powder-Sugar, after they have been firft fealded 
in Water in order to be pared, or elfo they may 
be pared without Scalding': Then let them be 
dbrenedand ftrewed again with Sugar, andbrought 
to a Colour with a red hot Fire-Shovel, adding 
rise Juice of an Orange when ready to be ferved 


m to Tablet A# for Marmalade and Pafit 
at Peare, you may eoafuk thofe Articles. , 

The following Pears are cftcemed thebefttn their 
feveral Months, and as they ripen fucceflmfy, her 
ginning with the Stupkucr Pean^ripb. in theMonth 
of July. 1 

trend) Primitive, or Petit Haftive, the. firft 
ripe Pear, almoft round, Ruflet and Red, valua¬ 
ble only forits Earlinefs. 

The little Mufcat, rather final! than middle- 
fired, yellow, with a little red when ripe, of 4 
mufkirn Smell, a delicate Tafle, and it half But¬ 
tery. 

Summer Cuifle Madame, it of alongifh Shap^ 
its Colour is ruflet, red and yeHow ntisrt, Pulp 
Ihort, Juice fweet, and fotwethihg Mttikey. 

Pear Magdalene greenifh, ahd a tender Peon.in 
Shape like a Burgamot, swift begathertd brims 
quite yellow. . , f . . ;■ 

Citron deCarmit of Bottidm^ rif tbfcShapo and 
Size of a Ruflelet, tender Pulp, fugared atti 
•mufkifh Juice, a little ihfeOWt. 

Mufcat Robart, much like the Gtp>a de Car- 
mis, kfts a little longer, and it Sam yfellow be* 
tween Butter and Caflant. * 

Graft Bhmquet rather Wig thanround, fmooth 
| Skin, pleafant fugared Tafle, and. Colour next 
the Sun, i&Caflant. . - «. > ; ; 


when too ripe grows n\ealy. 

Skinlef Pear, is a Ruflet in Shape,and Taft«v 
a fweet Juice, tender Pulp, neither ftony nor 
gritty. . 

Red Admiral, a Pear not much uUlikdourred 
Catherine in Tafle, but redder abdlaicger, of 4 
good Juke, and free.fromftony or earthy Mae* 
ter next the Core. . 

Mufkee Blanquet, thick and ftnort, fmooth 
Skin, of a pleafant yellow, ting’d a little with 
red, fine Pulp, but ftony ahd earthy. f 

Pears that ripen m Auguft. ; 

Foundant de Ereft, more long than; round, q 
fmooth Coat, red and yellow Colqur, a fweet dc» 
lightful Tafle. . 

Jargonel or Efparye, a large long beautiful 

Pear, a tender Pulp, out pretty fharp Juioe, ojF 
a ruflet red and yellow, grows mealy when too 

ripe. ; . 

Hamden'* Bergamot, of a flat Sfoiq*, hut maae 
fwelling next the Stalk than the Autumn Berga¬ 
mot, of a brown mflet Colour tinged with red, 
a rich Juice, but lefs buttery than the Autumn, 
and fometimesStony, t ... , , 

Bergamot Rolhea, large,-flat-and round, 
its Stalk long and ftnalL its Pulp tender and Tuir 
cy, fometimes gritty, or. a greenifli ruflet GoumL 
with very littlf red. ' . . T 

Mulked Summer Bcnchretien, it of a Sap 
Shape, linooth Coat, pale yellowy and ftripS 
with red, Pulp fhort and fomettung tender, 
fweet. and perfumed..* / 

Caflolet, longiih Shape, grayifh.greeu, a very 
mufkifli fugared Tafle,. tho’ a Summer Pear keep® 
fome time after gathering. 

Ambrotia, a handfom good flz’d Pcan rather 
round than long, when ripe of a ftnootn,greenr 
Ifli yellow Skin, red of the Sunny Side, a rich 
delightful Tafte, efpecially if eat before too ripe, 
«se of the beft Summer Pears, but moft times 
an fliheatet. • . = ■ • 

Orange 
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Orange Bergamot, fhort Pulp, a rich fugar’d 
4nd perfum’d Juice, middleiized, round and 
fomething flat^ greenifh yellow ting’d with a 
deep red. ' 

Robin, it is in Shape and Size like a fina ll 
Bergamot, a fhort Pulp, fugar’d and perfum’d 
Juice, ycllowifh white, and fmooth Sian, beats 
in Clufters, and grows well on Pear or Quince 
Stock. 

Petit Ruflelet, of a middle fixe, lohgi/h and 
handfomly Shap’d, of a greenifh yellow, and red 
on one fide when ripe, fine tender Pulp, finoeth 
throughout, and greatly Perfum’d. 

Tears which ripen in September. 

Petit Ruflelet described before, 

Robbie delcribed before. 

Grofs Ruflelet differs from the Petit or fmall, 
by brine thicker and fhorter, the Skin rougher 
and fill of grey Spots, is fomething later, and 
the Juice not altogether fo fmooth and deli¬ 
rious. 

Summer Bonchretien, a very large wejlfhaped 
Pear, of h good Tafte, the Pulp fhort and grit¬ 
ty, the Trice not Peifim’d, or but very little, of 
a yellowmh green Colour,, and feme times a little 
red next the Sufi, a bad bearer j has a harfh 
Tafte in an ill Soil 

Incormu Cheneau, of a longifh Shape, a brittle 
fhort Pulp, j a fine Coat, of a bright red, and yel¬ 
low when ripe, the Juice fweet aad well-tafted, 
and the Tree a good bearer. . 

"Autumn Burgamot heeds nodeferibing, being 
fb well known, it 1 ms a tender melting fweet 
.Pulp, fotaewhat perfum’d, does well on a Quince 
“or nee Stock, and in a good Soil is .the beft of 
all Burgatnots. : a ' ' 

Verte Eonguee, its Name denotes it to be long* 
and of a green Colotfr; it has a foft melting Pulp, 
Is ’vCT^ gbodinadryjSBfl, but in cold and moift 
Soils watery, and fometime* infipid, a good Bear¬ 
er, kndheft on afreeBtock. 

Doyenne, is a prettyJarge Pearyouore round 
than Jotig, of a greenifh yellow, well marked 
With red, a mdtingPulp, but low.flavoured^ 
fvreet Juieey with a little Mufti, muft,, be eat be¬ 
fore iris ■ quite yellow,- h being fubjcift to grow 
mealy? v- 1 * ' •- . tJ . 

r Bure de'Roy, fowPll known, claims equal Me¬ 
rit -wkh the Beft, tf'BDt the firft place pf all the 
Pears 5 it’d noble Sitei, agreeable Shape,and fame- 
times fine Coat, delicious melting Pulp, and 
vinous Trice, cannot be too much, , commen¬ 
ded. ' j 

Poir fttns Pepin, in Shape like a.fniall Bon- 
cretlen, is ■tof a greerifh eed Colony, Jb« turns 

S " iwifh whenripey ithata fhort Pulp, and eats 
,' but not at albmufky. 

’ Teari ripe in Oftobfcr. •’ 

The fjroMnMefljre jean is an old Pear, worthy 
Efteem for its Juice, which is fugartd, is caflant 
•rbrfttli. . 

TheGtey Meflftejohn will keep much longer 
than, the other, ift Pulp is more firm, and its 
brittle. . •- 

The Swifs Bergamot, melts in the Mouth like 
the Autumn Bergampt, but not fb Well flavoured, 
it’s ftriped with Green and Yellow, and is fweet 
and buttery. 

The green .long ftreaked Pear is ftriped with 
Green and Yellow, like the Swifs Bergamot; it’s 
d the fame Goodnefs with the common Vcrt- 
loague Pear, and is fondant. 
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The green fbgat Pear, is rathe* round than 
JSff? and of an excellent fugar’d 

Talle 5 tor Which Reafon it is much efteemed 
by thofe that are Curious $ the Tree bears a great 
many, and it is call'd the green fugar’d Pear, 
becaule it continues green when ripe, ami is jit¬ 
tery. 

The Mardiionefs is a large Pear, in Shape ljki 
a Winter Boncretieh, only it is fomething fliai- 
per towards the Stalk : ’Tis^reen or ruflet when 
gathered, but 4t grows yellow as it ripens* it is 
very bittetifb, and of a fweet muflty Juice \ It is 
one of the beft Pears^ 

The Bergamot Creflaune is large and round 
at firft between greert and gfey, but turning yel- 
low as it ripens ; ft melts in your Mouth, W of 
a fine Sugar, and very much efteemed by the ttii 
rious. • • 1 . - • a y ,, a 

Bezi de la Mott, uj 

Swans Egg. t . ). .> 

Callio Rofat. . .... . / 

Thefe three ripen in this Month, and are 
efteemed pretty good. . .. ; , - 

' Tears which become ripe in Ndrehifcer. - : - 

TheVirgorieute is an old Pear, weUkw>wn ffir 
itsGoodnelsj it’s Prip is melting and Dutterw. 
it’s of a long Shape, and gre?i colored when 
gathered, but ft grows yellow as it; ripeps: 'Care 
mull betaken not to layitip,a plofe place up¬ 
on Straw, or Fir-tree Shelves, but a dry Qakep 
Plank is the beft, for otherwlfe it may get an un- 
favory Tafte.i • ^ , : r 7 

The Winter Thorn-Pear is. rather long 'thaij 
round, it’s green upon the Tree, put grows y^i- 
low as it ripens ; .it is very.melting, and agreea¬ 
bly Perfum’d. It is not of fb delicious a T^fte 
from a Quince, asftom a free Stock. 

The Ambfiet is much efteerped fqr its Good¬ 
nefs, it is round, and has a fuga r’4 Juia ; Jt is 
much-better when grafted upon a Quince, than 
on a free Stpck; it is of agreenifn Colour in a 
heaVyGround, but whitifti in jl light Soil," a$> 
mere-forwards it has likewift a more dellcatf 
Tafte, andis fondant, ; ( . "’.t i‘ , 

£ - The St. Germain is long and thick. It* Jpci 
very foft and melting, it is green at fim,bftt 
grow* yellow as it ripen*, it will keep till March -, 
it any body defighs to keep ft Jong, it mud' be 
gathered fomething green, and ftored in a pftce 
mat is neither hot. nor cold, othefwife the SJdn 
will wrinkle :-The Tree makes a fine Dwar^ 
and bean great plenty of Fruit, which refidcre 
it the more - Valuable, ibecaufe it is one .of th e u- 
neft Winter Pears we have, and the moft efteemed 
by the Curious. > , 

The dry Martin is known to be an ancient 
Pear, it is rather long than round, and ufually 
red : Its Juice is fugar d, and Pulp fhort, it may 
be kept till the Month of February i it’s caflant 
or bridle . . 

The Bozi de Chaflery is reafonably large, of a 
round Oval FigUre, buttery melting Pulp, and fu¬ 
gar’d mriky .Juice 5 It is one of the .-bsft of aft 

Our Winter Pests. .. . 

The Colmar is large, and a long rdthtt tnati 
_ round Pear, of a buttery melting ' Pulp 5 it? 
Trice it fweet, .und of a moft excellent Tafte : 
ft’s reckoned indeed amongft .the beft of pur 
Winter Pears, and may be kept till the end of 
Mar t, provided the lame Method be pbferved 
in this, a* in the St, Germain Pear. . . 

The 
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The following which alfo ripen in this Month, 
are efteemed good by fome People. 

St; Andrew; Petit oin. 

Louis Bonne. Spanifh Boncretien; 

Tears ripe in December. 

The Bezi de Chaumontel is a great long Pear, 
its Skin is like that of the grey Beurrej it is 
half buttery, half melting, ana has a fweet 
Juice. 

Viigoulee. St Germain. 

, Colmar. La Chaflety. 

Efpine d’ Hiver, Ambret. 

or Winter Thorn. 

Tears ripe in January. 

The Winter Boncretien, is of great Antiquity, 
well known to all the World for its Excellence 3 
it may be kept till the Spring, it’s Caflant. 
Colmar. 

St Germaine. 

Viigoulee. 

Tears ripe in February and March. 
Bergamot de Bugi, in Shape and Colour like 
the Autumn Betgamot, but not fo large 3 it is 
fpeckled with grey, and grows yellowifh as it ri¬ 
pens 3 it has a firm and tender Pulp, and mtift 
be gathered before it is too ripe. 

St Martial is of the Size and Shape of a Bon¬ 
cretien, of a bright Straw Colour, with fome fmall 
black Spots, the Pulp is Spgary and Juicy, has 
a vinous Tafte, and is caflant. 

Double Flower, alaige flat Pear, with a fmooth 
Skin, yellow on one Side its Pulp is very Juicy, 
and well tailed t This Pear is good to preferve, 
or make the bed wet Sweet-Meats. 

Winter Boncretien. 

Colmar. 

• The Winter Boncretien, is preferable to all o- 
ther Pears to be flew’d or bak’d 3 but thofe that 
ate defirous to have any other Sorts in their Gar¬ 
denfor thefe ufes, they foould next to the Winter 
Boncretien, have thefe following 5 the Cadilli- 
ack, Partinfon, Warden, EngHfti Warden, Gol¬ 
den Bell and Pound Pear5 no more need be ad' 
ded under this Head, but that the Account given 
of the Pears ripening in their feveral Months, is 
iuited to the Unglifi Seafons andObfervations. i 


Pears are good to create, an Appetite, and 
ftrengthen the Stomach; they are injurious to 
thofe who are fubjeft to the Colick.' 

Sweet Pears, and thofe which are foil ripe, 
have fome Heat and Moiflure 3 thofe which are 
fharp, or that are not ripe, are more Aflringeht t 
and they are binding if eaten before Meals, ef- 
pedally a Deco&ien of dty Pears produce the 
fame cffefl as dry ones eaten raw e Tears eaten 
felling, injure the Stomach if often ufed 3 they are 
good for a. hot Stomach, but they are apt to breed 
the Cholick and Gravel; the Seeds are good for 
the Lungs, and*hurtful to the Reins: but be¬ 
ing drell with Mufhrooms, prevent the Injury. 
See Tear. . 

PEASE,, in Latin Tifim, a Plant of which 
there are feveral Sorts, in general they are de- 
feribed thus 3 they produce long, hollow bran¬ 
ched Stalks, of a blackifh green Colour, which 
cannot bear up of themfelves, without fome Sticks 
to fupport them: They have two Sorts ofLeaves, 
one ot which grow by Pairs, and the other are, 
difpofed in the form of a Band about the Stalk s 
Their Flowers are Leguminous, and they are, 
fuccceded by long cylindrical Cods, wherein there 
are Seeds which we alfo call Peafe: Their Roots! 
are fmall, they are cultivated both in Fields', 
and Gardens 3- and they fow them in open Fields, 
without giving them any other culture than that 
of Weeding, before they begin to Cod 3 and ii* 
order to make them grow the better, they fix 
fome Boughs or Branches of Trees near them, 
to fupport them, and when that is not done,' 
they require a very good Soil, and a little Rain 
to make them tender and .delicious. In foorf, 
they muft be fowed very thin, becaufe they will 
have branched Stalks which extend much. ... 

Of the feveral Sorts of Teife, that called the' 
Hot-fpurfown or planted in Gardens, is the moft 
valued, and is the fpeedieft of any in Growth 5 


they are of a middle. Size, they fow them in 
France about the end of OSoher, under the fhel- 
ter of fome Wall facing the South or £ajl y and 
they make fome backing on purpofe for that end, 
that they- may grow more readily: they’ll 
make them fhoot five or fix Days foofier by 
fteeping them two Days in Water, and: then 
nut them up in a place where the Cold cannot 


PEAR-TREE, in Latin Tyrus, a Trei of put them up in a place where the COld cannot 
lich in general, there are two Sorts, vtz. the Wild penetrate 5 when tnefirft Roots begin to Jhoot, 
d Garden or cultivated Pear-tree 5 the Bark of » very cold Weather fucceeds, it entirely de-, 
s Trunk of the wild Pear-tree is rough and foil ftroys them ; it’s the utmoft that can be done to 


which in general, there are two Sorts, vtz. the Wild 
and Garden or cultivated Pear-tree 3 the Bark of 
the Trunk of the wild Pear-tree is rough and foil 
of Chinks, the Wood is hard, and of a yellow Co¬ 
lour 3 the Branches are prickly, the Leaves round 
or oblong, and terminate in a Point 3 the Flow- 
eft are white, and the Fruit is like that of the 
Garden Pear, but it is of a fhan> and harfh 
Tafte : It grows in Woods and Fields 3 the Fruit 
is of an. aitringent Nature, and good to flap hoof -, 
nefs: When this Tree is cultivated, its Fruit be- j 
comes good to eat, or to make Perry of, and 
helps Digeftion, if you eat them after Dinner,: 
and they fortify the Stomach. 

The Garden Pear-tree has a thick Trunk, and 
the Wood isof a dark yellow Colour, the Leaves 
are green, but whitifh at their lower Ends 3 they 
are round, oblong, and end in a Point, the Flower 
has five white Leaves in the form of a ■ Rofe: 
This Flower is fucceeded by a pulpous Fruit 
that is thick at one end, and a little lmaller at 
the fide where it flicks to the Pedicle 3 this Fruit 
they call a. Pear, of which there are different Sorts 
which sX c diftinguifljcd by their Colour, Bignefe, 
Tafte, Form andSmeU. 


have good ones at the end of Mav : Thpy fow. 
them plentifully in Beds about the end qf Fe¬ 
bruary, to. replant them at the foot of Walls well 
feituated, in cafe thofe which had been, fown at 
the end of O&ober, were defiroyed by the Froft^ 
The laft that are fown are about St. yohn\ that 
you may have good ones .at jlU-faints. ; Sandy 
I Ground is that wnich haflens their Growth, and 
if they are fown upon fome Hillock expofed to 
the South Sun, this will very much forward 
them. . 

If they are fown in Furrows, you will find it 
very convenient for turning up the Ground to 
them again, to have Room between them to place 
your Foot, without hurting the Shoots 5 and when 
they are grown up, you may range one over a- 
nother, that you may the more commodioufly 
turn up the Earth again, and the more eafily ga¬ 
ther the Cods iq their Seafon, without injuring 
the Plant. , - ** 
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Tour Beds of Peafe, that are to have Sticks to 
fupport them, .are not to be contiguous to one ano¬ 
ther 5 but you muft Jet another Bed be between 
two of them, to give the Peafe Air, otherwife 
they will be ftifled, and rot at the Bottom : In 
the intermediate Bed, you may fow fome Sorts 
of Roots that may be very profitable by reafon 
^ of the Refrelhment and Shade which they re¬ 
ceive from the Tallnefs of the Peafe: Some par¬ 
ticular Beds may alfo be fet afide for Peafe to 
be eaten Green, and the Cods muft be gathered 
by Perfons that are careful to pick them off with 
Patience, or that cut them dexteroufly from the 
Stalk without hurting them, to the end you may 
get all that by the Plant, which it can fupply 
you with, and it will laft a* long time for 
your ufe. 

Thus much of thofe fown in Beds: Another 
way is, to make the Holes with a Dibble at a 
large Foot diftance one from another, they will 

S ow without fpreading themfelves upon' the 
round, and give you liuficient leafure to turn 
up the Earth to them fevcral times, if you 
plcafe. / 

As for the Peafe which arc fown confufedly 
in frefh manur’d Ground, or thofe whicji are 
fown in Furrows made by the Plough, they will 
not afford fo much time to look after them, and 
all that can be done, is to turn up the Ground 
once to them, without endangering the deftroy- 
ingof them with your Feet. 

All Peafe of the larger Sort, fo alfo Chich- 
Pcafe may be fown in Beds, in fmall Furrows, 
four Rows in a Bed, that there may be a Conve- 
niency of placing two Rows of Sticks in order 
fupport two Rows of Peafe ; and the larger your 
Sorts of Peafe are, the ftrongcr and taller your 
Supporters muft be, that fo the Peafe may mount 
even to the Top, putting forth their Cods at 
each Knot, efoecially that large Kind, whofe 
Cod is hoak'a: It bears extreamly, and puts 
forth Branches at each Kppt from the very Foot, 
which often bear as many Cods as the Mafter- 
Stalk of others : It’s a Sort of Pea that ought to 
be much valued for its Dclicioufhefs* and may 
be eaten green, and with an Appetite : Thefe 


and as often as you difeover any Shoots, from 
which you can expefl: no Cods, you muft cut 
them off : Great Care muft be taken to ; water 
them, efoecially in the Month of Angufl, and to 
make? a Covert of Straw for them in very hot 
Seafons, to defend them againft the forcible Rays 
of the Sun. / 

Peafe are of a laxative Nature, and allay the 
Acrimony of the Bread, and flop a Cough * 
however they are windy, hard to digeft. and bur¬ 
den the Stomach. 

This in Subftance is the French Account of 
the Sorts, Culture and Property of Peafe, amongft 
which, not finding that reckoned which we call 
the Sugar-peafe, its ufuaily planted in April, 
and is ripe about Midfummer $ the Cods arc 
crooked, and ill fhaped, but being boiled with the 
unripe Peafe in them, are extraordinary fweet.: 
The great Inconvenience that does attend them, 
is, that their extraordinary Sweetnefs makes them 
liable to be devoured by Birds. The large grey 
Peafe which has not many Years been propagated 
by us, are extraordinary fweer, and deferve tp 
have a laige Bed in ourKitchin-Garden. 

Peafe in England delight in a warm and light 
Soil3 if it be rich, the Peafe arc the fairer, but if 
lean, they are the more early and fpend better. 

In Oxfordshire they reckon the Heidy- Gray and 
Red-Shank Peafe, are the beft for new-broke 
Ground, the Vale Grey for ftrorig Land, the 
Hampftiire-kids for new chalk’d Lands, the imail 
Rathripe Peafe for poor gravelly Ground, and 
the Catfwould Peafe tor fbwre Land. , t 

The beft Sort of Peafe in England are reckoned 
to be the Rouncival, Reading, Sandwich, White 
and Grey, Tufted or Rofe Peafe, of two Sorts, 
Grey Windfbr, Great Maples, Great Bowlings, 
Great Blue Marrow Peafe. A certain Author fays, 
a Quart of Peafe will fowe about a Pole Square 
of Ground ; but Care muft be taken to cover 
Peafe well when they arc fown, without fcatter- 
ing, becaufe it will occafion the Mice to* feareh 
after them : and when the Peafe arc to undergo 
the Hazard of a Winter, they fhould be fowed 
fomething thicker than in the Spring; but if they 
fhould be lowed too thick, you may, when the 


they call Holland Peafe, they were very fcarce in Danger of the Froft is over, take up thofe which 
France a few Years ago. grow too rank, and tranfplant them; only they 

If you would have very large Peafe, you muft muft be watered a little at thejr firft Removal 1 
fow them in rich Ground, and gather them when Care fhould alfo be taken when the Peafe are three 
they are grown to be four Feet high : The mif- or four Inches high, to howe the Earth up againft 
chief is, that being fown in ftrong Earth, they them on each Sideband to howe up the Weeds* 
will not cat fo well, as when they grow in a if any ate amongft them : And if yon la v up your 
fandy Soil, which is the right Earth to get good Land in deep Furrows from Eaft to Weft, and fe| 
and palatable Peafe. your Peafe 9a the South declining Side of each 

The Peafe of the fmaller Size, may be fown Furrow, they will.fooner ripen, and fecure them- 
in an open Field after the Plough, becaufc they felvesmuch better than in Winter, 
do not fpread much, and fo will not be {lifted ; Peafe fet with Sticks will indeed bear more 
they are either fown in frefh Earth that is but fooner ripen on the Ground; and it muft al- 
till’d before Winter, or elfe under Furrows, that is, f a berremembred; that if Peafe are fown on bind- 
they fow the Peafe in the Field before the Earth vng they produce uncertain Crops, 

is cultivated, after which they make Furrows j They have a peculiar Way of managing their 
into the Bottom of which the Seed fall?, which Peafe in Suffolk, tor they often-plow up their- 
with the help of the PJough-fhare is covered Lays in the Beginning of March, and turning off 
with Earth, which is turn’d upon it. the Turfif well, they have a crofs {Stick fet with 

Peafe of all Months fo called, becaufe they laft Iron Pegs, which they ftrik$ down with their Peer 
almoft all the Year round,, bio (Tom continually j which Pegs make Holes at an even Diftance, imo~ 
they muft be fown in fome Place in your Gar- which they have Boys and Girls to put a finglc 
den, fo as to be fhelter’d from hurtful Winds, Pea, till they have fet their Field all over, 
that you may have them at your Pleafure; The Peafe thus fet upon frefh Land, and the Turf be- 
fame Care is to be taken of thefe, as of the o- ing new turned, are reckoned not to be fo full of 
thers, except that ycu muft readily cut off the Weeds as if fown upon other Land j and afloon as' ’ 
Cods when green, to fuffer nothing to wither j the Peafe are cut, they plow the Field crofs, and 

X harrow- 
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harrowing it well, they plow it again, and fow and when you have taken out the Peafe, pull off 
it about Michaelmas with Wheat, and the next the Skin which covers them. 

Year with Barley or Oats, according to the Na- . If you would put Peafe into a Ragoe, they 
ture of the Land, and as it is in Heart. muft be taken when green, and thoroughly /helled, 

Peafe with us are commonly reaped with a and be put into a Pan with Butter or Lard, to 
Hook at the End of a long Stick : They let them which a little Water muft be # added to make them 
lie in finall Heaps as they are reaped, till they boil, obferving to feafon the Whole with Salt 
find the Hawm and Cod ary 3 they ought to be Pepper, a little Parfley and Chiboul cut in pieces * 
turned and raifed from the Earth as much as you after this and when you find it’s done; you 
can, that the^ may lie hollow for the Wind to thicken the Sauce with a little Cream, andVerve 
dry them, efpecially when any Rains come to them up. 

. wet and beat them down. There is a Way of ftewing Peafe by putting 

Mr. Houghton having prepared a Liquor to try them into a Pot, with a little Water, Butter, Salt 
how to make an Increa/e ot Grain : It confifted and Pepper, and when they are ready they* take 
of thefe Things, viz. He took a convenient Quan- them off, and no more is to be done to them 
tity of Rain-Water, and in every Gallon diffolved without you would add fome Lettice 3 they like- 
two Pound of Stone-Lime, and having let it wife fry them in a Pan with Butter, or otherwifp 
Rand two or three Days, ftirring it thrice a Day 3 with Salt and Pepper and a little Blower, moiflf- 
to every Gallon of this Water he put about four ned with fome Milk or fweet Cream, which is 
Ounces of Salt-Peter, and one Pound of Pidgeon’s better, or elfe with fome Eggs with a little Milk 
Dung 3 he mixed them well together, by ftirring put to them: It*s moft delicious Sauce. Chich 
them three or four times a Day, and thenftrained Peafe are fry’d in the fame Manner as thefe, and 
out the Liquor to keep for Ufe : He tryed this nothing more is to be done to them, 
upon Wheat and Barley With good Succefs 3 but, To fry dry Peafe, and thofe of the beft Sort, 
having fteeped Peafe and Beans in it, whether they put them into a Pan, after they have fry’d 
they were fteeped too long, he could not tell, for, Onions or Chibouls therein, and Care'* muft be 
after they were fown, none of them came up: taken to feafon them with Salt, Pepper, and fine 
but he took the thick Matter that was /trained Herbs, and when they are ready you muft not for- 
from the Liquor, and mixing it with four times get to add a little Vinegar to them, 
the Quantity of Earth, let it lie all Winter in a PEASE ( Chich ) in Latin , Cicer, a Plant that 
Gravel-Walk South of a Codlin-Hedge 3 be made /hoots out ieveral woody, branched Stalks, de¬ 
ft Row of Holes with a 6take about four Inches dining fide-ways : The Leaves are fmall, growing 
diftant, and into each Hole he put a Handful of in Pairs, and have indented Edges : The Flowers 
the faid Mixture, with a Pea upon it, and covered are leguminous, and of a white or red Colour 5 
it with common Earth, which grew in the Codlin- the Cods are like fhort Bladders, wherein are tb 
Hedge to be about nine Foot high, /hooting out be found large Seeds like common Peafe, but aft 
.Branches in fevcral Places like Vines, and bore to Shape very much reprefent a Ram’s Head, 
very many large Cods, fo that he judged he had They fow this Plant as they do other Peafe. 
about a Bufhcl from three or four Score Peafe. A Decoftion is made of Chick Peafe for the 

Peafe of all Grain whatfoever are moft fubjeft Stone, or Stone-Collick : They may be ufed in 
to Rottennefs and ImperfefHon, becaufe they arc the fame Manner as you do Cottee, and they tafte 
very apt to breed Worms, Wivels and Mites, by much like it, tho’ they are more bitter, but this 
Reafon of the Lufcioufnefs and Sweetnefs of the they correct by putting an equal Quantity of Co£ 
Grain: They muft be dry’d either in a Kiln, or fee to them. 

very well in tne Sun, being the beft Way to preferve PEASE Everlafting, fo called becaufe of its 

them, and likewife to make them fit for feeding Durablenefs, bears Flowers of a Dove Colour, and 
of Cattle, becaufe the drier they art? the more has blacki/h Grains, which are to be gathered 
thirfty they make them 5 it being a general Ob- when the.Cod begins to wither: It does not eafily 
fervation, that if Cattle drink well, they will feed bud, and therefore it muft be conftantly watered, 
well : But what is kept for Food muft not be too and placed under a Wall, if there is Conveniency 
much dry’d, becaufe it will make them take up for it, becaufe it grows very tall and lafls long : 
double the Time in boiling. If Peafe are laid in It cannot he replanted by Reafon of the Depth of 
Granaries; the beft Way is to lay them in thick its Root s The older it is* the larger it grows 
Heaps,or in Bins, for that will preferve them moift You muft fet up Sticks in the Spring and Autumn 
the longer 5 for the fpreading them thin on aFloor, for them to grow upon, and all the Shoots it has 
dries them too foon, and takes from them mudh of produced in the Summer muft be cut off. ; This 
their Sweetnefs and Goodnefs 3 but the beft Way being the French Account given of this Plant, the 
to keep thofe defign’d for a Man’s own fpending Englijh is hereunto annexed 3 and oiir Authors 
is, to tnrafh them as they are ufed, dr to put them fay, that Peafe Everlafting is a Plant eafily pro- 
into clofe Casks and head them up. pagated, and thrives exceedingly on good Land : 

This Grain being ordered as Barley is in Malt- its Roots yield Yearly a great Burden of excel-' 
ing, to fprout well, then beaten fmall, put into a lent Provender for Horfes : It muft be fown early 
Veflcl, flopped with a Bung and Rag, will for- in the Spring on Ground digged in Rows, and 10 
ment, and after two, three, or four Months, if howed in the Intervals between the Seed, which is 
diftilled, will yield very ftrong Spirits. long in coming up : No other Profit the firft Year, 

The Way ot preferving green Peafe is, to take but Care and Pains to prevent it from Weeds 5 
an Earthen Pot, and to fill it one half Water, and but the fucceeding Years will abundantly recom- 
the other Vinegar, into which you are to put your pence the Husbandman : But fome fow it firft on 
green Peafe 3 cover the Pot, and let it be well a fmall Bed, and next Year remove it into Ground 
flopped, and when you take them out to eat, fteep new drefled with Plow or Spade, and plant it at 
them in /refh Water. about twelve or eighteen Inches diftance, whereby 

Theymay be gathered when they are thorough- it may be eafily weeded or howed. 
ly ripe, f&gat is when the Cod begins to turn black, 
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The Flowers of this Plant, which are of a 
Peach-bloom Colour, continue blowing for above 
two Months: Dr. Grew tells us, That if the 
Bloflbms are fleeped for fome time in Spirits of 
Wine, they will produce a fine liquid blue Colour, 
equal to that of Ultra Marine., 

PELLITORY OF SPAIN, a ftricy Root, 
brought chiefly from fome Parts of ftaly, but it 
is fubje£l to decay ; it is hot, and very difcutient, 
which makes it forward a Diaphorefis, and it 
wonderfully attenuates and draws or fqueezes out 
of the Fibres and Glands vifcid and flegmatick 
Humours' ; for which Reafon it is not only ufed 
as an Jlexifbarmack, but is a Tblegmagogue, and 
Purger of watry Humours t This makes a good 
Medicine in all Cachexies apd diftempered Habits, 
from too much Cold and Moifture, and therefore 
it is of good Service frequently in Palfies and 
Numbnels of the Limbs; it is much held in the 
Mouth for die Tooth-ach,and its great Heat and 
P ung ency, when fo managed, occauons abundance 
of Rheum to flow out of the Glands, which in 
many Cafes gives Relief to other Pains of the 
Head, befide the Tooth-ach. 

PELLITORY OF THE WALL, mlatinfPa- 
rietaria, a Plant whofe Leaves are like thofe of the 
Herb Mercury , but they are hairy; the Stems are 
of a dark red, laden with rough Seeds that will 
Hick to People’s Clothes: they commonly grow in 
Walls and Ruins, hence came the Name of c Pa- 
rietaria they alfo grow in Hedges and Vineyards, 
and.bloflom in theMonth of July. 

Pellitory is abfterfive, reftringent and repercuf- 
five, being a little cold and dry; when it is quite 
frefh, half pounded, and apply’d to a new Wound, 
it cures it without applying any thing elfe s It is 
good for Inflammations; three Ounces of its Juice, 
or its Decoftion being drank, cures the Stoppage 
of Urine, Gonorrhoea, and Cough : It allays tne 
Tooth-ach when you walh your Mouth with it; 
puts up the Palate of the Mouth, and reftrains 
the Inflammation of the Throat: A Water diflilled 
from it, makes the Skin of the Face fmooth and 
fair ; it is ufed in Glyfters for the Stone-Collick, 
and to provoke Urine ; and they apply it for the. 
famf Purpofo, after it has been fry a in a Pan, 
to the Bottom of the Belly; Its Decoftion, or its 
Water mixed with fome White-wine and Oil of 
Sweet Almonds, will help you to make Water, 
and bring away much Gravel; Its Juice diflilled 
into the Ear, appeafes its Pain, and cures Fiftu- 
la’s in the Fundament; if you mix a little Salt 
therewith, it will open the Piles: If you bathe or 
wafh you Face with it, it will clean it, and make 
the Skin look fair and fmooth ; they alfo ufe it 
in Glyfters to pacify the bilious Cholick. 

There is a Cataplafm made of Pellitory and 
Goat’s- Greafe, that is a Angular Remedy for 
the Gout ; the Leaves being fry’d with frefh 
Butter or Capons-Greafe, and reduced into 
the Form of a Cataplafm, and fo apply’d to the 
Belly, allays the Collick $ the Juice being mixed 
with an equal Quantity of White-wine, and the 
Oil of SweCt Almonds newly made, eafes the 
Pains and Torments of the Stone: A Cataplafm 
made of green Pellitonr pounded with Bread- 
Crumb, Oil of Lily, Rofes or Camomile, diflblves 
Impofthumes in tne Bteaft; it is good tor emol¬ 
lient Glyfters and deterfive Baths. 

PENNY-WEIGHT, a Weight with us con¬ 
fiding of 24 Grains in ‘Troy, each Grain weigh¬ 
ing a Grain of Wheat-gathered out of the Middle 
uf the Ear and well dry’d. 
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PENNY-ROYAL, a Plant that does not grow 
above a Foot high, the Stems are (lender' and* 
weak, the Leaves are almoft round, like thofe of 
Marjoram, tho’ a little larger, and of a brown* 

f reen Colour: The Flowers of the Garden Penny*: 
Loyal are red, but thofe of the Wild white j they. 
! grow along the Stem with the Leaves 3 the Root 
is fmall, baity and (battered in the Ground ; it.’ 
loves moift Places, and blofloms in June and. 
Auguft. 

Penny-Royal is odoriferous, and of a (harp and. 
bitter Tafte; it attenuates, heats and ripens ; Its 
Deco&ion with Honey apd Aloes, purges melan- 
cholick Humours and Phlegm in the Lungs ; allaya 
Pains in the Belly, Inteftines and Womb 5 expels 
the Poifon of Seipents, and cures Ukers by wafh-. 
ing the Mouth therewith: Its diflilled Water and - 
Juice clear the Eye*fight, apd cure the Itch $ they • 
diffipate the grofs Humours of the Breaft, provokd 
the Menfes and Urine, help Women in Labour, 
and to bring away the Afterburdens, and are good 
againft Wind. ■ ■ . 

1 PEONIE, in Latin, ‘Peonia, a Plant of Which 
fome reckon up three or four Sorts; but our Garde¬ 
ners know no more.than two, the Male and the. 
Female, both which are a very excellent Oma*. 
ment to Gardens. 

The Male Peony bears Stalks about three Foot, 
high, of a reddifh Colour, cloathed with fome-' 
Boughs, the Leaves are double, large, bright,' 
downy underneath, and of a Colour between green 
and brown ; the Flower grows on the Top of 
the Stem, and it confifts ot a great many Leave* 
t in the Shape of a Rofe, and of a Carnation or 
purple Colour; the Root is a Finger ot Span long,' 
of a whitifh Colour, and aflringent to the Tafte. ; 

The Female differs not much from the Male,- 
but that the Stem does not incline io much to the 
Red; the Leaves are indented, downy on the 
Backfide, and of a Colour between green and 
brown on the other, neither does it bear fo lafge 
a Flower as the Male; the Flowers refemble thofe 
of red Poppy, and fttom them you produce fome- 
what like Almonds, wherein are inclofed red Seeds; 
and amoraft them five or fix black ones; the 
Roots fh«M forth feven or eight Bulbs like an Af* 
phpdil; others add to this Account of the Fruit, 
that when the Flower falls, the Fruit appears 
compofed of fwreral Homs, hf a white Colour, 
covered over with a little Wool, and that the Seeds 
of both within are almoft round, large, and black 
when thoroughly ripe. 

The Peony having originally received its Being 
in a dark fhady Place, full thrives beft when leaft 
expofed to the Sun ; in which Cafe the Flower 
becomes more beautiful, and continues longer in 
Bloom : It thrives, beft in a Soil 'thatis fomething 
fat and moift ; it is multiply’d by its Roots after 
this Manner: 

The Gardiner muft, with an Inftrumcnt for 
this purpofe, gently uncover the Root, and then 
remove it ; he tnuft take Care to difeharge the 
Fibres from the Earth that flicks to them : but 
they being many in Number, and involved one 
within another, the beft way will be to take the 
entire Plant, and fteepthe Root in Water,fhaking 
it up and down till aU the Earth be wafhed off • 

■ Now having diligently confidered the- Root, 
and the Branches which compofe the Plant, , let 
him divide it into feveral Pam, and then make 
a pretty laige Hole, in the Middle of which let 
him raife a little fort of Bank, then let him put 
the Peony upon it in fuch a Manner, t^hat the 
, 5 H Knot 
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K ny of the Root may % three Ipcbes deep, and 
• that the lower Parts of the Roots, by the Circum¬ 
ference of this Bank, may be kept feparate one 
faun the other ; for Should they be entangled, 
they would be apt to die for want pf fufficient 
Snbftance. 

When this is oyer, the Hole mud be filled 
tnth £arth ;.he mud preft it down upon the 
Roots j and that it may dick the better to them, 
when he has done planting, he mud water it, 
and then leave it to take Root again, according 
as Nature will have it, which will be fure to 41- 
fid, especially if he helps her at feafonable 
Times, with the Wateririg-pot. 

This Plant vyill not bear to be removed before 
the third or fourth Year after it is, planted j the 
only time fpr this Operation is towards die End 
of May, for haviiw not as yet ^rueje any new, 
Roots, it may be fefely' taken up. . 

Mp. Cftorpel lays, That the hjedicmal Vertues 
and Qualifies of the Male Peony is the fame as 
Females ; that its Root is good againd Poifons, 
and that fifteen of its black Seeds are excellent 
againd thp Suffocations of the Womb : Ine 
Root, he fays, of the Female Peony, is a little 
afiringent ; itj fwcet at fird, hut ^fterwards bit¬ 
ter fit removes the Obdru&ions of the Liver, 
and deanfes the Reins; flops i Loofenefs, and 
it dries up without being hof : The dry d Root 
is preftribed to Womefi to purge them after their 
Lying in * It dops the Overflowing of the Gall, 
brings Stones out of the Bladder, ?tid C2.(es the 
Pain • l need not mention the Miracle fomc 
aftribe to the Seed and Root, apply’d to the 
WriOs for the Cure of the Falling-ficknefs, but 
they are ever good againd the Stingjngs of veno¬ 
mous Creatures, whether taken inwardly or ap¬ 
plied outwardly: In the lad Place, you muft take 
thirty of the Seeds of Peony clear d pf their Shells 
or Rinds, pound and reduce them to Powder, let 
it be drunk in Wine, and it w|U recover tod 
Speech: We may add, that the Root allays the 
Griping of the Guts, cures the Jaundice and 
that th! black Seed powder 4 and put into Worm¬ 
wood-Wine, is good againd the Falling-ficknefs, 
and will cure Children of it. • • - 

PEPPER, # Name given go fev?ral Sprtsot 
Fruits, of which there are Principally three, fust. 
the black, the white, and the lpgg Pepper. 

S la c k pepper is the mod coromob; it is brought 
to ui ftom the Indies, where it grows upop a 
twigged and creeping Plapt liko Ground-Ivy. 
Thofe Who cultivate it, mud take Care to fix 
Boughs in) the Ground near, in ofder to fupport 
it • the Pepper-Corns dick to one another Clufter- 
wa’vs, and mey are at fird green, but afterwards 
turn black, when ripe, and they gather 


taken off, and which they have deeped in felted 
Water, which makes it fwcll, and takes away 
part of its Salt that made it have a biting Tade: 
It grofts in the fame Countries as the other does, 
ana ferves for the fame life? as the Black 
Pepper. 

Long ‘Pepper is tong, and about the Bignefs pf 
an Infant's Finger ; feveral fmall Corns grow to¬ 
gether, and in good order, and clofely united to-' 
gether ; the Corns are of a dark grey, inclining 
a little to red without, and black within : You 
twill find a fmall Kernel, which has a fharp and 
Ipungent Tade in each Corn : It grows plentiful¬ 
ly in Semak in the Eaft-Indies. 


j Long Pepper is aperitive, and has the feme 
iTade as blade Pepper, tho’ fomewhat left pvn- 
Igent, it refills Poyfon, and increases Seed, 
j It may be faid in general of Pepper, that they 
Ido not ufe it in Phyfick,'but in Antidotes and 
• Treacles, and that it is long Pepper they com¬ 
monly ufe in thefe Coapontioni, betaine it ft 
more pungent, arid a little bitter; they very of- 
' ten ufe Pepper to feafbn Vi ft ua Is, became it ere-; 
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truest the Indian Iflands wherein it chiefly grows. 

It’s aperitive, incifive and attenuating ; it s 
proper to expel Wind, and to promote Seed, and 
to caufe Sneering} they ufe it for the Diforders 
of the Palate, when it ft relaxed by iome ill 
Humours. Black Pepper enters intq the Compo- 
fition of fine Spices, which are nothing but a 
Mixture of black Pepper, Clove, Nutmeg, Gin¬ 
ger, green Anile, ana Coriander: they mix all 
tiiefe Ingredients in a certain Proportion. 

White Pepper ft fmootb, polifli’d, of an alh or 
«}arlc white Colour, larger than the Black Pepper, 
but has the fame Tafle, though not fo pungent; 
its probable enough that it is no other than Black 
pepper, whole outer Covering or Skin has been 


i it’s alio proper for the Quinfy, againd the Fal- 
ling-ficknefs in young Children, and 10 drive a* 
way Serpents, who' fhun the fmell of Pepper 
when it is burnt s Finally, the Dfccpftico (f it 
being drank, is good fbr cold Ague Pits 1. in the 
mean time it mutt be obferved, that the frequent 
ufe of Pepper ft not good for marry’d People. 

PERCH, See Pole. 1 , m 

PERFORATED, i. e. bored through t The 
Armorifls, ufe it to expired the pattingor penetra-f 
ting pf one Ordinary in part through another, a$ 
thus. . 

He beareth Or, a bend Ermine fcy^jilippl 
thro' a Cheveron Gules ; but when 
there is only a Hole made through ||H3jg| IM|||ijj|| 
the ordinary, and nothing in it p|Rpp|pi|M 
to fill it up, they call it Pier- 

PERFUME, a Compofition made in thp fol¬ 
lowing manner : Take one Dram of Mufk, fppf 
Cloves, four Ounces of the Seed of Lavender, 4 
Dram and an half of Civet, and half a Dram of 
Ambergreafe; you mud heat the Pedle and 
Mortar, and then take the Mufk, Cloves and La¬ 
vender, and about a Pennyworth of white Sugar, 
with a Glafs of Angel-water, or Clote-warer, 
pound the whole in the Mortar} take an Hand- 
fol of this Powder, and incorporate it well to¬ 
gether ; then fearce it through a Sieve; and that 
you may have it of what drength and fweetnefs 
you pleafe, you may add twp dr three Pounds of 
the Powder or more. Fbr the Civet, Vou mud 
put it at the End of the Pedle, in well mixing 
and pounding this Powder; after which take fix 
Pounds of the Powder, and put it by little and 
little into the Mortar, and incorporate the Pow¬ 
der and Civet by working and pounding them 
with the Pedle; then fearce it. through a Hair 
Sieve, to incorporate it with the other mufted 
Powder: As for the Ambergreafe, yon mud 

S ound it but very little in the Mortar, and by 
egrees put t6 it about two Pounds at the white 
or gray Powders hereafter deferibed, until thp 
AntLergreafe be thoroughly pounded; then fearce 
it through a Hair Sieve, and incorporate the three 
Powders together, _ , 

Take 
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Take a fmalLBag made of Sheeps Skin well aftetwards beaten, cafts forth, a fijieft chjct ^will 
fowed with ftrong Seams, into which you are to make a Horfe void Matter. . , i; ^ ^ 1 

put thofe Powders and Perfumes to keeping PER 1 PLOCA, a Plant that twifis it felf about 
you may put in as much or as little, as you pleafe, a Pole as the, Jig? does :, It livc^ over the,: Winter, 
according Its your would have your Qantity of and yearly puts forth fmallblue Blufloms,’ and is 
perfumed Powders. t increafed by Layers. i : 

To make the white Powder which enters into PERIPNEUMONIA, anInflammationof; ( thp ( 
the Compofition of the foregoing Perfume, take Lungs, accompanyed with an acute Beaver* p!n 4 
one Pound,of Flowertde-Luce, twelve Bones of difficulty of Breathing 3 theBreall extends itfdf 
the Cuttle-Pilh, eight Pounds of Starch,, an with a Sort of heavinefs^ without cauiing any 
Handful of Ox or Sheeps Bones burnt white, pain, unlefs conjoint Membranes are inflamed 3 
pound the whole together in a Mortar, then the Cheeks are red, the Eyes all on fire, the 
learce it through a fine Hair Sieve. Urine red or reddifh,thick or frothy, and the Voice? 

For the grey Powder, take the Refufe of this big. 
white Powder, pound it over again, and mix . This JDiftemper proceeds now and then from 
therewith a little Starch, and a fmall Quantity of boiling or vicious Blood, which pafles with Vio- 
yellowOkerto giyeit a Colour, and fomeCoalsof lence from the arterial Vein of the Heart, into 
Privet, or Baker’s Coals 5 mix the whole toge- the Lungs, and often from tne Defluxion which, 
ther in a Mortar, you may give the fame what falls upon it, which is fo fharpand banning,, that 
Colour you pleafe 3 you mull jeafee f the whole it caufes Difficulty of Breathing, a, Beaver , and' 
through an Hair Sieve y pound tfte grofi Subftance Cough. , ‘ • , 

again, and fearce till all is through. -Sometimes it comes from a Catarrh, or fuc- 

For Perfume of common Powders, Take a ceeds a Pleurify, Quinfey, or an Afthma. ' 

Pound of Flower-de-Luce of Florence, asmuch The Peripneumonia is more dangerous than^ 
of dryed Rofes,, two Ounces of Benjamin, an is to be perceived 3 it’s to, be observed, that! 

Ounce of Storax, an Ounce and an half of the bleeding at the Nofe is not altogether fo good a! 
Yellow-Saunders, two Drams of Clove, and a Symptom in it, as in the Pleurify.^ forafmucji as f 
little X*emon-peel5 reduce the whole into a Pow- the Matter of the laft being more fubtil, rifcs r 
der in a Mortar, to which add twenty pounds of up, and of the other being more thick defeends $ 
Starch, or elfe of the grey or white Powder, neverthelefs if the flux ot Blood be plentiful, or 
which you are to incorporate well together, and that you have a bilious Loofnefs infixed with* 
colour it as you pleafe, and then you may fearce Lather or Froth, or indeed a common Loofncfs,* 
the whole through a Sieve. or in cafe an Abfccfs comeson, either about tho 

PERFUME-BAG 3 a^Bag to perfume Cloaths, Ears, or in other Parts, the belt may be hoped 
£jfc.for which take a Pound andan half of Flower- for 5 but if the Patient be feized either ] witn 'a 
de-LuceofFlorence,fixOuncesofRofc-wood,half Phrenzy, fpits Corruption ip Coughing, 9Sncc^ 
an Ounce of Calamus, foilr Ounces of Yellow- zes, they are fo many fatal Signs. •/,. , \ 

Saunders,five Ounces of Benjamin, half an Ounce The Diflemper muft alfo, certainly be' more^ 
of Cloves, and an Ounce df Cinnamon. mortal, if with a Loofneft the Patient does not 

PERFUMES, thingsnecejfary to be applied to deep, if the extreme Parts-of the Body become 
Hordes in cafes of Colds, Glaunders, Rheums, cold, the Nails livid and crooked, and geric- 
Murs, Pozes, Catarrhs, which do not only rally they cannot furvive the fourth of fifth 
break a Cold,, but diffipate congealed Humours Day. 

which annoy the Head, Brain and Stomach of To put a flop to the Ravage this Conflagrati- 
the Animal,* and fometimes expel, and caufe on may make, the fame Regimen is to be pra- 
him to vent at his Nofe and Mouth much Filth ftifed, and the fame Medicines ufed as in a Pleu- 
and Corruption, that clog and pefter his Head rify$ laving that they muft not ufe large Potions, 
and Body 3 and fometimes dry up many bad tho* the Patients call for.nothing but Drink., 

Humours that are engendred in the Head and You will do well to purge the firft or fecond 
Brain. Day with Caflia, Catholicon, or*Manna 3 take 

The Ingredients of which ‘Perfumes made to away fome Blood, which muft be done in the 
this Purpofe are many 3 but the beft of all, is to very beginning, according as the Strength of the 
to take the beft Olibanum, Storax, Benjamin Party will bear it, or elfe let Cupping-Glafles be 
and Frankincenfe bruifed grofsly together, and applied under the Breafts, and tp the Sides 5 
ftrewed upon a Chafinp-difti of Coals 3 and let and let him have Glyfters given him made of 
him receive the Smoak of it* up his Noftrils the Decoftion of Violets, Mallows, Lattice, Sor- 
through a Tunnel, which will bring away abun* rel and Succory, wherein you fhall diflolve either 
dance of tough Matter in Water from the Head an Ounce of Ample Catholicon^ an Ounce of fim-‘ 
and Brain, infomuchthat it will be almoft ready pie Diaprunis, or a Lenitive, with an Ounce of • 
to extinguifh the Fire, this being an excellent Rofe-Honey or coarfe Sugar 3 let his Brcaft be 
Comforter of the Brain 3 brings great Chear- rubbed with the Oil of Camomile, Oil of Rue, 
fiilnefs to the Heart, and rejoyces the whole Deer’s Marrow, or frefti Butter. 

Body. The Decoftion of Ground-Ivy, is another good 

Another Receipt is to take Betony, Vervain, Remedy for this Diftemper 5 they boil the Plant 
Mugwort, Speedwel, Bawm, Wormwood, Sea- in Water or Beer, and give it the Patient to 
bious, Agrimony, Mint, Hyfop and Sage, bum drink 3 but if you would have the DecofHon bet- 
them in a Chafing-difti, and putting a Bag with ter, they take an equal Quantity of Water an 4 
a hole therein about the Horfes Head, make him Ivy, mix a little Honey therewith in the Form 
receive the Smoak into his Noftrils for a quar- or anExtrafl, and boil the Plant in the Water : 
ter of an Hour, which will expel Abundance of The Juice ot the Ground-Ivy may alfo bo fquec r 
Matter. zed out, and then ftrained, thickned and feufo- 

The wild Vine thatgrows in the Hedges, called ned with Sugar, 
black Briony, diced while it is green, and PERIWINKLE, fee Clanative. 

' 5 H a PERIU> 
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PERRY, * Liquor nude of ‘Pears ; thebeft 
Sort for this ufe, are fuch as are not fit to be 
eaten, but fo harth, that Swine will net eat, nay, 
hardly fmell to them, the fitter to be planted 
in Hedge - Rows ; and the Rasberry - Pear, 
Horfe-Pcar, Bareland-Pear, and Choak-Pear, are 
thole that bear the Name of the beft for this 
Purpofe, and the redder they are, the more to be 
P referred: As to the Method of making this 


Pears fhould be very ripe before they be ground, 
and it is advifed by fome to mix Crabs among 
' the Pear* of weakeft Juice, to mend the Li¬ 
quor. 

PERSIAN-WHEEL, anlnftmment for Over¬ 
flowing feveral Pieces of Land lying on the Bor¬ 
ders or Banks of Rivers or Streams, which are 
not otherwife capable of being overflowed by 
the Obftru&ion or Dlverfion of the Water, with¬ 
out a greater Injury than the Recompence ex¬ 
pelled : It is made after the Manner of an Un- 
derfhot-Mill, with a double Ring, into which 
two Pins are let, whereon the Floats are faftned 
which are made hollow ; the Half, that it moft 
remote from the Wheel, holds the Water which 
is taken in at the open Place, above the middle 
of the Back of the Float, and as the Wheel goes 
round, and the Float laden with Water, fo rifes 
the Water by degrees, tends towards that part of 
die Float that is next the Wheel, and as the 
Float furmounts the Ciflem or Receiver, the Wa¬ 
ter empties itfelf into it; every Float fuc- 
ceeding one another, emptying itfelf into the 
Receiver, fo that if one Float contains a Gallon 
of Water, and that there be thirty Floats upon 
the Wheel, at one Motion round, it delivers thirty 
Gallons of Water into a Ciflem. 

Such a Wheel will be about fifteen Foot Dia¬ 
meter, the Floats at eighteen Inches diftance, and 
will deliver the Water at eleven or twelve Foot 
above the Level of your Stream, and will go 
four times round in one Minute, and carry up a- 
bove an hundred and twenty Hogsheads of Wa- 
'ter in an Hour, with twelve or eighteen Inches 
penning or flopping of but an ordinary Current 
of Water : This will very well water thirty or 
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f and y Ground; this Motion is coaflant, and will 
laft many Years without Repairs, fothat it Hands 
not ftill, the one fide drying, and waxing ligh¬ 
ter than the other, and the flower the Motion is, 
the better the Water is delivered. See Overflow¬ 
ing of Land. 

PERUVIAN-BARK, fee Quinquina. 

PERWINKLE in Latin pervinca , a Plant, 
fays'CFwwe/, of which there are two Sorts; the 
fecond not diffe ring from the firft which we are 
about to deferibe, but that it is larger in all its 
Parts : The firft Kind produces finall Twigs, a- 
bout the Thicknefs of a Bull-rufh'; its Leaves as 
to Shape and Colour, are like thofe of Ivy, but 
they are fmaller and lie upon the Ground; at the 
Foot of the Stalks of the Leaves in the beginning 
of the Spring, grow blue Flowers that are very 
agreeable, and confift of five equal Leaves fhut 
up like a green Vafe: It’s never without Leaves: 
This Plant grows wild in rich Ground in Woods, 
and blofloms in March and April. 

The Perwinkle is of an aflringent Nature, 


and Very bitter: It’s Leaves as well in a Deco&i- 
on as otherwife, flop all Sorts of Fluxes, whe¬ 
ther of the Belly, Bleeding,, or. Menfes; and 
they will even fupprefs the Whites after having 
purged them away : If you braife die Leaves, 
and put them into your Naftrils,they will flop the 
Bleeding of the Nofe ; they will do the Uune 
if you put them about your -Neck, upon your 
Head likeaHat, or upon and under your Tongue ; 
if you chew the Leaves, they’ll cure the Toorh- 
Ach s In fhort, if you put this Plant into a Tun 
of Wine for fome Days, it will fine it. 

PETITS-CHOUX, i. e. final! Colewoits, a 
Sort of Pafte for Gamifhing, made of fat Cheke, 
Flower, Eggs, Salt, ffle. baked in a Pye pan, and 
iced over with fine Sugar. 

PETITS-PATEZ, or little Pies; a Culinary 
Term, to prepare which, take the Flefh of Carps, 
Eels and Tenches, let all be half flewed in a 
Pan with Mufhrooms, and afterwards cbopt final] 
with Partly, Chibbol, Thyme, Pepper, Salt, 
Cloves and Nutmeg ; then pot in asgreat a Quan¬ 
tity of Butter, as of Meat, and let the Pies be 
made of Putt pafte. 

If you would have Petite-Patez after the JJa- 
nijb •way ; take only a ilice of Eacan, a little 
piece of Veal, and the Breaft of a Chicken, let 
all be parboiled in a Pot minced very finall, and 
feafoned with beaten Spice ; they mutt alfo be 
pounded in a Mortar, adding a little Garlick and 
Rocambole ; while your little Pie* are made with 
fine Pafte, which will ferve for gamifhing other 
Difhes inftead of an Out-work. 

PETYT-SPURG, otherwife called Wdrttvort t 
an Herb with many Branches, and which yields 
much Water or Juice; die Leaves are finall 
like thofe of Rue, though fomewhat larger ; its 
Fibres are fpreadlng in the Ground, it bears a 
round Seed, which is lefs than that of Poppy, 
under its Leaves ; it has but one Root that is 
of no ufe in Phyfick. 

They gather this Plant in Harveft-timc, and 
dry it in die Shade, and keep continually ftir 
ring it: It grows in Vineyards and Garden*, and 
Blooms at Midfummcr. 

The Juice and Seed are like thofe of Tithy- 
male, and ferve as well to purge, as for other 
Ufes s The Seed being drankinHydromei,purges 
Phlegm and Choler, being mixed with your Food 
it agitates the Belly. 

PHANTASY 3 a Diflemper which when it 
feizes an Ox or other Beaft, he will fhake much, 
quivering in the Flank and pant; the Cure is to 
give him fome Runner, Soot and Chamber-Lye 
mixed together. 

PHEASANT, a Bird about the Bignefs of a 
Cock, having a croaked Bill, and Feathers of di¬ 
vers Colours; it’s Flefh is delicious, and much 
coveted. Now to judge aright of this Bird for 
eating, a Cock if young, has a fhort Spur, but 
if old, a finall /harp Spur; fee that it be noe 
cut nor pared ; if rat, it has a Vein on the Side 
of the Breaft under the Wing, if new, a fat firm 
Vent; if you touch it hard with your Finger it 
will peel; then if young, it has a finooth Leg, 
and a fine finooth Grain on theFlefh ; if old, it 
has a rugged wrinkled Grain on the Flefh, and 
full of Hairs,' like an old Yard-Hen; foiffhe be 
full of Eggs, fhe will hare afaft and open Vent, 
if not full/ a clofe Vent. 

To fit a Pheafant, which is excellent Food, for 
a Table, after you have pulled him dry and drawn 
him, you mutt lard him with ftceaked Bacon, 
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«nd pat him on the Spit to roaft, and make their Haunts $ for you may lee the young Powts 
Sauce for him of Verjuice, Salt and Pepper, or -in that Seafon, flock and run together after the 
Orange, and ferve him in without any, Hen like Chickens. Again, if you go to their 
more ado. Haunts early in the Morning, or late in the E- 

To have a Pheafant^with Carp-Sauce^ after you vening, you will hear the old Cock and Hen 
have trufled your Pheafant, and covered him call their young ones, and the young ones anlwer 
with a good llice of Bacon, roaft him, and take them, and accordingly direft your Path as near 
care you fuffer him not to become too dry j while as you can to the Place where they are; then lie 
you are roattinghim, put fome flices of Veal, down as clofe as pofiible, that you may not be 
and even of a Leg, and fome Onions fliced into- difeerned $ but withal, take your Obfervation 
a Pan, with a little Parfley and fine Herbs 5 take how they lodge together, the better to know how 
afterwards a Carp that has been gutted and fca- to pitch your Nets with the greater Advantage, 
led, and having cut it into Pieces, range it in both of Wind, Weather and Place, and be fure 
the Copper-pan, and put it on the Fire till that all be done with as little noife as poftible ; 
the whole has taken Colour. otherwife they will betake themfelves to their 

Then pour into the Pan fome Veal Gravy, Legs, and not to their Wings, trnlefs forced to it 
and two Glaf&s of Wine 5 pen in alfo a little Ro- by a clofe Purfuit. 

Mufhrooms, Truffles chopt, and fome But the moft certain way to find them out, is 
Crufts of Bread, and when the whole is boiled, to have an artificial Pheafant-Call, wherein a 
ft rain it through a Hair-Sieve, Mid fee that the Perfbn ftiould be exceedingly expert in this Imi- 
Sauce be a little thickned. tationof their Notes, andjjhe time when, and to 

When the Sauce is prepared in this Manner, what purpofe they ufe tftn, which Calls are^ 
^ Bacon off the Pheafants, and put it much the fame as Hens ufe in chncking their' 
in where you muft give it five or fix Boils, and Chickens. . 

then ferve it in hot. The principal time for ufing the Call, is in the 

To have a Side-THJb rf a hot Pheafant-Pie , Morning early, or about Set-fet, at which tiirie 
take the Flefh of the Pheafant, with that of a they feek , their Food, and then the Note maft 
huge fet Pullet, and a tender piece of a Leg of be to call them to feed; but though thefe 
Veal, and let all be well mixed together with are the beft times, yet the Gall muft be ufed at 
Parfley, Chibbol, Mouflerons, common Mulh- other times, only altering the Notes for calling 
rooms, Veal Sweet-Breads; boiled Gammon and them together, or the like, 
raw Bacon $ then having feafoned them with fine Having the perfect ufe of the Call, the Know- 
Herbs, Spice, Pepper and Salt make a good ledge of their Haunts, and the Times to take 
Godiveo of them, as alfo a fomewhat ftrong them, choofe fomp private. Place not to be dif- 
Pafte, and let your Pye be raifed either with a covered, and then call at firft very foftly.leaft any 
double or fingle Cruft, according as you (hall fhould be- lodged very near you, and to be af- 
think fit: As foonas it is baked, take away the frighted at your loud Note ) but if nothing re- 
Fat, pour in a Muihroom Cullis, and ferve it hot ply, then let your Note be raifed higher and 
to the Table. higher, till it be extended to the utmoft Compafs, 

PHEASANT-TAKING} a rural Diverti- and if any be within Hearing, they will anfwer in 
on performed with Nets, and only in Crowing- a Note as loud as yours, provided k be tunable, 
Time, that in, about the end of February , and otherwife all will be fpoilea. . ... 

I n March , before they begin to breed j it’s done As foon as the Pheafant anfwers, if it be at a 
either generally or particularly, the firft, when good diftance, creep nearer and neater, ftill Cal- 
the whole Eye, viz y the old Cock and Hen, with iing, but not foloud} ondas you cottlenearer, fo 
all their young ones or ‘Poms as they flock or will the Pheafant to yon, fo that you will come 
run together in thick Woods or Coppices are ta- in fight of her either on tbe Ground, or at Pearcb, 
ken} or particularly when none bnt the old, and always imitating her in, her true Note } then 
fuchof the young as are of Age fit for Coupling} ceafe Calling, Mid fpread your Net between the 
fo that you cannot have any Afturance with your pheafant ana your felf, ih thepioft convenient 
Nets, to ftrike set more than one dr two at * Place you can find, making one end of the Net 
time } for the Pheafant is of a melancholy, ful- {aft to the Ground, and holding the other end 
len Diipofition, and when once they have coupled, in your Hand by a long Line, fo that when any 
do not accompany in Flocks as other Birds. thing ftrains it, you may pull the Net clpfe tp- 

To take Pheafants with the greater Facility, gether} which done, call again, and as foon as 
you muft be acquainted with their Haunts, and you perceive the Pheafant come under your Net, 
©foal breeding Places, which are in young, thick rife up, and fhew your felf, upon which being 
and well-grown Coppices, free from the Annoyance affrighted {he will fpring, and lb become entan- 
©f Cattle or Pathways} for thefe Birds being of a gled m the Net. . 

very timorous Nature, they efteem the Strength If itfo happen that you have divers Pheaiants 
of their Covert their bnly Safety, and do not a- anlwer the Call, and that from foveral Parts ot 
bide, or breed in open or plain Fields, nor under the Wood, then keep your firft Station} and as 
the Covert of Cam-Fields, low fhrubby Bufhes, yod hear them to make towards you, fo get your 
or in large and tall Trees. Nets ready, foreading them conveniently about 

Having found their Haunts, find their 3 ye or you, viz. one Pair of Nets on one Side, and ano- 
Brood, and here it muft be noted, that Pheafants ther on the other, lying clofe without any Noife, 
come out of the Woods and Coveits thrice a only of your Call, till you have allttred them un- 
Day, to feed in frefti PaftureS, green Wheat or der your Nets, and then ftatid up to affright them 
other, that is about Sun-rifing, about Noon, and as aforefaid, that they may be entangled in the 
a Uttle before Sun-fet: Now the Courfe to be Nets. . , r 

followed, is to go to that Side of the Wood where There is another way for taking Pheaiants, 
you fuppofe they make their Sallies, and watch which is adjudged belter than the former. and 
the Places where they come out, or by fearehing ' that is, to be provided with a ft ale PMajanr, 
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that is a live Cock which mult be tyed down The tour main Supporters of the Net, A, B, 
to your Net, and by hisCrowing will draw others C, D, mult be fixed itrongiy in the Groundj that 
in : You muft lie concealed in Tome Bufh, or r ^ e -^ c t may be lightly ipread on the Top j 
fccrct Place5 and when you fee any Pheafant the tour Sides of the Net muft be ordered in 
come to your Net, then draw your Line, and t^ c fame manner as /hall be now diretted, by 
the Net will fall on him, and take him. the example of one of them, according to the 

To take Pheafants by Snares; when you have Defcription of the atorciaid Figure: Lift up the 
found their Palfage out of the Wood to their ufu- Side ct the Net dcligned by the Letters £, F, 
al Places of feeding, there plant a little Stake °y^ r the lop of tl^ Net that is fpread $ for the 
with a couple of Snares of Horfe, one to lie flat Side muft not lie flat, but Hand /loping like a 
on the Ground for their Feet, and the other Pent-Houfe fupported by fmall Twigs, the Bot- 
about the height of their Head, to take them by tom filmed in the Earth, and the Cord or 
the Neck 5 and in cafe there fhould be more Pal- Y er 8 e °* rc ^ n g on them ; then place 

fes than one, you muft do the like to every one t “ e tour Furz-Bufhes at each Corner ofthe Net,the 
ot them; then fetch a Compafs about, and when more to enbolden them, and be tore the running 
you are in a dire&Line with the Pheafant and Gord of the Net be exadl and right, the twd 
the Snare that you have fitted, then make a gen- Hnds whereof muft be tyed to a ftrong Cord 
tie Noife to affright them. dcligned by the Letter G> which Cord muft reach 


tie Noife to affright them. defigned by the Letter G> which Cord muft reach 

If you perceive by their dunging and (craping, t0 the next Bufh or Shelter where you lie con- 
thattney frequent any Place, you may then make but within view ot the Net; when all 

ufe of luch Hedgerows as be directed to take isfi xc d> fpread the Bait as formerly, but try once 
Fowl with Lines Bird-Lime; only plant or twice now the Net will draw, that upon oc- 
your Running-Lines from them of a convenient ca ^ on a ^ Ina y be in good Order ; the belt time 
Height, and ftill place one to lie flat to entan- to wait thci ^ coding, is at break of Day, when 


Height, and : 

gle tneir Legs. rney ar y iU1 # UWi y 111 c ; ail,1 S me -caic 5 rnen draw 

To take Pheafants or Partridges, and to preferve y ou ^ Line w ith a quick Motion, and prcfently 
the Game in a Man’s own Ground ; when you to t b e Bum where you are, and make aft 

perceive an Eye of Pheafants, or Covey of Par- poffible hafte to the Net, to prevent their c&aping. 
tridges frequent fuch and fuch Ground, go thi- H y ou bave a defire to preferve a Breed in 
ther, and in fome place thereof diftant from any y our Grounds, then kill the Cocks, and keep the 
Hedge, Bufh or (iate, about forty or fifty Pa- Hens till towards Lent in feme convenient'Room, 
ces, pitch up four Sticks, each a Foot long in a a nd then put them out into your Grounds, they 
Square, and in the middle of the Sticks, fcatter will ioon find Cocks for a Breed : 
four or five Handfuls of Oats, Barley or Wheat $ , Then ; is another way found moft eficaual for 
and as you walk through the Grounds from the , e taking °* Pheafants in the Winter Scafon, 
Sticks, fcatter a few Corns, which may ferve as a P rov >ded there is no Snow $ procure a Net in the 
Train to draw on the Game to the great Heap “ )rm , a Calling-Net, but larger, with the Me¬ 
in the middle of the Sticks: Now the Pheafants foes about five Inches wide : Then take fome 
or Partridges coming to feed according to their or .,, , at ’ and Rowing their Haunts, 

Cuftom, will foon find out the Train, and con- whl f h Wl11 be in young Coppices of about three 
fequently the great Bait: They will not fail to °, r fours years Growth, in luch Places feck out 
return thither next Morning, in hopes of another their P ? th > and Droppings or Dung, which Paths 
Repafl, againft which time let it Be laid ready generally lead from the young Coppices, to thole 
for them,and pitch by eveiy one ofthe four Sticks are " lder > and having found out any Path, lay 
a Bufh of Fire; if they eat the fecond rime, about a Pin , r °f tb « C° rn the Place . observing 
which you may difeem by their Dung, notwith- where you lay it, fo that they may come to eat $ 
Banding the 1 urz-bufhes; then again!? their next * bus ... forleveral Days for about a Fortnight, 
comma, crofs fome Lines of Pack-thread in form by which time they will be fo accuflomed to it, 
of a Net, and if for all this they come and eat, that they will come to expect feme Food 5 and 
you may be fure to take them when you pleafe by this means, all or moft ofthe Pheafants in 
'with the following Device. that part will be gathered to it. 

Takeaway thb Sticks, Fuft-Bufhes andPack- Haying thus trained them, and that you ccr- 
Thread, and then pitch the Net as here dc- tainly know, when you come in theMoming, that 
feribed. they have been there, which will be found by 


they are all bufy in eating the Bait 5 then draw 


'with the following Device. 

Takeaway the Sticks, Fun-Bufhes and Pack- 
Thread, ana then pitch the Net as here dc- 
feribed. 



their eating and the Dung ; then in fuch places 
fet your Nets, that is, one in one Place, which is 
done thus : Tye the Top of your Nets to a 
Bough, then fpread it at the Bottom, and peg 
it down to the Ground on all parts except one, 
which muft be raifed up about a Foot and an 
half like an arched Door> with an Afhen-ftick ; 
then fix to the faid Arch feveral Rods made of 
Hazel, with the taper Ends to the Earth within 
the Net, fo that the Pheafants may come in by 
parting the Sticks, but not get out again. 

Having thus fet your Nets, which muft be 
made of Coarfe Thread, fuch as Rabbet-Hays, 
and of a tanned Colour, by putting them into 
a Tan-pit, cover your Nets with Boughs to pre¬ 
vent them from finding them, and be fure to 
fet them fomeDiftance in the Wood. The ufe 
of the Nets, is from the the beginning of Mc$\ 
to the latter end of Offolei\ 

PHEASANT- 
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PHEASANT-HAWKING, • RorjU Diver- 
fion managed with a Gift-Hawk in Coverts, of 
which none but thofe of a strong and able Body, 
with Spirit and Courage added thereto are fit 3 
tor this Flight is different from that in the Cham* 
pion Fields, where the Hawk and the Game is 
always in fight, fo that you are to make her to the 
Pheafant, a,nd fuch like Sort of Fowl that always 
ifoquent' the ^Voods, Coverts, and the like ob¬ 
scure Places, which hinders the Sight which 
jhould be your Gujdein the Flight: For the bet¬ 
ter effecting this, you muft be very circumfpeft 
as to what Place you firft enter in, to the £nd Ihe 
may be well guarded and kept from taking any 
piiHke or Offence at the Docj, which if /he does 
foe firft Entrance, it will he difficult to bring' 
her to endure them again ; therefore to divert 


any fuch ill Quality at the firft, ftxe muft be better 
mann’d, follow'd, and govern’d than in the Field 3 
(p that if you would nave her make a perfect 
Hawk, and p> be bold and venturous in thick 
Woods with the Faulconer, the Dogs, and the 
Game, you muft make a good Choice of the 
Time, Place, and Dogs. 

4 s % the Time, it ftiould be early in the 
Tear, viz,. about January, February, or March. 
which is before the Approach of the Leaf 3 baf 
fhe befit Months fi>r Pheafant HawJcing, are Nor 
vrnker* December, and January 3 after which 
. yon muft b! preparing her for the Mew, that ftif 
mfy be early mew’d, to fty in the f ield the next 
Seafon for ‘Partridges. 

Having made Choice of the Place to fly youf 
Hawk in, and that you have let her go into her 
Flight, be fare to cprpraand your Dews behind you 
. until yon have found her, and if /he has kill’d 
the Game, it is fufficient, if not, but that you’ll 
find her op the Ground out of an Eagemefs of the 
Sport, as many Will he at the firft Entrance, if 
there be any Tree that fhe may well fee from it, 
fet her thereon, otherwife keep her on your 
Fift, and beat for it again 3 then if /he flies 
and kills it, keep the Dogs back.until you have 
found her, and fuffer her to plume and take her 
Pleafure for a Time 3 then gently call in your 
Dogs, and walk about her, encouraging her with 
your Voice, that /he may be acquainted with the 
Noife, and when you fee it convenient, (loop to 
it upon your JCnees, and rending the Chaps, give 
her Blood in the Throat, which will muchplea/e 
her 3 pare away alfo the hard Brain-pan from 
rite reft, and give her the Head in her Foot to 
> eat, the Ground hiding the Body from her 3 then 
having your Dog, which muft be under great 
Command, dofeby, when /he has done, ana be¬ 
gins to look about her, then throw the Pheafant 
amonft than, that /he p«y> together with fome 
Words of Rebuke from you, make them give' 
Wav with Fear, unto her 5 but let them be in ner 
Sight, and having fufficienthr taken her Pleafure, 
take the Pheafant gently from her, leaving the 
Head in her Foot, ana let her eat it op the 
Ground, where the Quarry lay, only reserving a 
little to take her to your Fift withal 3 then put on 
her, Hood, and reward her, by which Means you’ll 
touch win her Love to yon: She wiU, according 
to thefe Directions, with a good Keeper, fair 
flyjng, and two or three 'ftaunch Spaniels, be 
brought in a /hart Timf to good Perfection in 
this Sport. 

Again, to cnbolden your Hawk to make her 
take a Pheafant from the Pearch with Courage, 
obferve the .following Directions 3 before you fly 


1 her, provide a dead Pheafant, or one alive, which 
is belt, take it along with you into the Wood, god 
when you are. difpoled to call your Hawk for her 
Supper, ana as fhe is drawing, and attending al¬ 
ter you for the fame, having a convenient Pple 
ready for your Purpofe, call ypur Spaniels about 
you to make them bay, and fuddenly breaking 
the Neck of the Pheafant, lift it up upon a Bough, 
that the Hawk may have a Sight of it, and with 

J our Voice call and incourage het to come ip and 
eize it 3 and if fhe pulls it down, be fure that you 
rebuke the Dogs in fuch a Manner, and keep 
them fo at Command, that they give her Way at 
her defeending, and that fhe may plume and take 
her Pleafure thereon, which will fb embolden her 
in a fmall Time, that when /he fees a Pheafant 
take Perch, fhe will immediately feiee it and poll 
it down 3 nor will fhe be afraid °f foe Dogs, for 
when they are once managed and brought into 


goal Subjection, they null know their Duty, nftd 
be fearful of tranfgiemng, fo that you may venture 
tfiem if you were ajjfent: Rut remember by ajl 
Means to have noftrange Dogs, for one may fyoil 
ypiir Sport by drawing the reft into Errors, and 
caufing them to hunt' after any thing 3 nor is it 
convenient to hunt with many Spaniels, for two 
or three Couple is enough to range and beat about 
a large Wood, and to pearch a Pheafant. 

PHEASANT-POUTS, young Pheafapts 3 for 
the driving and taking of which in Nets, when 

? ou have found out an Eye of them, place yquT 
Jets crofi the little Path and Ways they hare 
made, which are much like Sheep-traCts, and if 
po/fihle, you ftiould find out one of their princi¬ 
pal Haunts, which may epfily be known by foe 
. Barenels of the Ground, their Mutings, and foe 
Feathers which lie fcattered about 3 and always 
take the Wind with you, for ’tis their Cuftom to 
run down the Wind: Place the Nets hollow, 
loofo and circulaiwife,' the nefoer Part foereof 
muft be faftned to the Ground, and the upper 
Side lie hallow, fo that when any thjng rufopsjn, 
it may foil and entangle it. 

Having fo fixed foe Net, go to the Haunts, aqd 
with your Call, if you find foe Eye /battered, call 
them together, and when you find they begin 
to clook and pipe to one another, then forbear 
calling, and takel an InftrumCht, called by fome 
a Driver, which isinade of ftrong white Wapds, or 
Qfiers, fuch as Ba/ket-markers ufe, which muft 
be fet in an Handle, in two qr three Places 5 it 
muft be twitted or bound about Vith fmall Qfiers, 
according to this Figure :■ With this Driver, fo 
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ioon as you fee the Pheafants gathered together, 
make a great Noife on the Boughs and Bufhes 
about you, which will fo frighten them, that 
they will ail get clofe together, and ran away 
a little Diftance, and Hand to hearken ; then 
make the fame Noife a fecond Time, which 
•will make them run again, and obierve the fame 
Way till you have dnven them into your Nets, 
for they may be drove like Sheep; but if it hap¬ 
pens that they take a contrary Way, then make a 
craking Noife, as it were in their Faces, which 
will prefently turn them the right Way, as you 
would have themt but, in ufing the Driver, firft 
obferve Secrecy, in keeping yourfelf out of Aeir 
Sight s for if they fpy you, they will run and 
hide themfelves in Holes under Shuibs, and will 
not ftir till Night: Secondly, take Time and 
Leifure, for Rafnnefs and over much Haile fpoils 
the Sport ; See (Pheafants. • 

PBlEASANTRY, a Place where Pheafants 
are kept and fed. . 

PHELLODRYS, a kind of a Cork-tree, like 
an Oak, and from thence it has had its Name : 
It bears Acorns 5 the Bark and Wood are like 
the Sea-Beech, and that is the Reaion why the 
Zufcans call it Corrofugaro, that is, Beech-Cork : 
It grows on the Mountains of Sientut, and elfe- 
whetej and has the fame Vertues as thofe 
Trees which bear Acorns s For which you may 
fee the Article Oak. 

PHEONS, a Term in He¬ 
raldry, fignifying the Barbed 
Heaas of Darts, or Arrows, and 
they are ufi&lly of this Figure. 

Sable, a Fejfe JErmtn between 
three ‘Pheons, by the Name of 
Egerton. 

PHILECTENA, a little Tumor in the car- 
neous Tunicles of the Eyes $ to cure which, take 
the Decoftion of Mucilages that is proper for 
Phlyftenas, and drefs the Eye from time to time 
to ripen tie Tumor, then open it with a Lancet, 
and fqueeae out the Matter, and lailly, cleanfe 
and heal the Part with Honey: But it is to be ob- 
ferved, that when the Tumor is beginning, or 
not great, you may, in Want of the Decoction 
of Mucilages, drdls the Eye with the Mixture of 
equal Parts of Water of Melilot, Camomile and 
Betony. , „ , 

PHTHISICK,a Diflemper incident to Poultry, 
which having their Bbdies and Lungs dry’d- up, 
often befells them, efpecially diofe which have a 
hot Conftitution, their vital Spirits being more 
fubjed to be wafted, and this Very, often is the 
Caufe that they die of a Heftick. 

When the Phthifick is once formed, there is no 
Remedy; and it arifes from a Default of Nou- 
rilhment, which makes them languid, and there¬ 
fore before it becomes inveterate, you mu ft en¬ 
deavour to remove it, by giving them very good 
' Food to nourifh them: See Confnmpticn. 

PHYLLON* a kind of a Plant like that of 
Mercury, of which there are feveral Sorts; that 
known by the Name of Thelygonum has Leaves, 
like an Olive-tree, but greener : The Flower is 
white, the Stem fmall and {lender, and the Root 
fubtil sthe Seed is pretty big, like that of Pop¬ 
py : That which is called Arrhenogonum, dif¬ 
fers no otherwife from the other but in the Seed, 
for it produces its Fruit like a Grape, and repre- 
fents Olives that have loft their Flowers: It grows 
in dry Soils near Montpelier, and in Jhrragcn: Its 
laid that the Arrhenogomtm, being taken in feme 


Liquor by Women, will produce a Male Child, 
and the Thelygonum a Girl j'but that’s more in 
Reference to the Names of both the Plants than 
to Truth ; They adminifter its Juice with good 
Succefs to thofe who are bitten by mad Dogs at 
Salamanca in Spain. 

PHYLLYREA, a Shrub that fhoots forth a 
Stem divided into feveral Branches five or fix 
Foot high, adorned with foft oblong Leaves, 
of a fine green Colour, oppofite one to another 
along the Stem $ at the Top of the Branches 
and where the Leaves join to them, grow finglo- 
leaved Flowers like a Bell, indented into tour 
Parts $ a Chive rifes in the Cup of each Flower, 
which is faftned to the Bottom of it like a Nail, 
and turns t b a round Fruit full of Seed, of the 
fame Figure. 

The Nurfery Men know five Sorts of Phyllytea 
by the following Names, viz. the plain Phylly- 
rea, the bloached Kind ; the true Phyllyrea: 
the Dutch Silver leaved Sort, and the gilddd 
Dutch Kind. The fure and fhorteft Way ot mul¬ 
tiplying Phyllyreas, is to fow the Seeds, which 
is commonly done in September or OBoker. The 
Seed of this Shurb is like a little Stone, hard, 
and confequently not fo apt . to fuck in the vege¬ 
table Moifture, as if it were more porous ; where¬ 
fore, before you put it into the Ground, it is con¬ 
venient to fteep it in Water for fou£ ana twenty 
Hours at leaft: Experience tells us, that this Ope¬ 
ration will very much expedite its Growth, Tor 
the Seed beginning; to fwell in the Water, will 
the Sooner moot when ’tisfown, than if it were 
not fteep’d. This Shrub is railed in a Nurfery, 
by all Nurfery-men and Florifts, who make a 
Trade of felling Plants proper for the Ornament 
ofa Garden. 

When you would raife but a few of them, you 
may fow the Seed direftly in the Places where 
they are to grow : It fhould be in a very loofe 
Soil ; and if it is fown in a Nurfery, let it be at a 
Foot diftance from each Other, in Lines drawn 
with a Cord : If it is fown where it is to ftay, let 
it be at a Foot and an half diftance 9 for this 
Shrub fhoots out Branches enough to fopply the 
Place ’tis defign’d for, efpecially if fet in order 
by a fkilful Hand. 

The plain Phyllyrea, and the bloach’d leav’d 
one, are very quick Growers, and make tollera- 
ble Hedges, if they be well fupported with ftrong 
Rails or Stakes; but without fuch Helps, are 
not capable of refilling the Strength of the Winds ; 
but the true Phyllyrea is better able' to defend it 
felf againft the Infults of Storms, and its flow 
Growth mak es it a fit Companion • for the beft 
Ever-grcens: Some have railed Pyramids, and 
headed Plants on this Sort, which equall’d in 
their Beauty any other of the Garden Race; but 
the plain and bloached-leav’d Kinds, are, with 
great Difficulty kept in any Form : The Dutch 
Silver-leav’d and gilded Sorts, are valuable for 
the Smalnefs and elegant Varieagation of their 
Leaves, they may be eafily train’d into any Shape, 
but cannot abide Froft, and therefore are not fo 
properly the Inhabitants of open Gardens, as of 
Places of Shelter. Phyllyrea’s make an excellent 

tUc Leaves of this Plant are aftringent, like 
thofe of the wild Olive-tree ; they are, when 
chewed, good for Ulcers in the Mouth : If you 
wafh yourfelf with a Decoftion of its Leaves, or 
take them in Drink, they will provoke Urine, and 
Women’s Menfes. 

PHTSICK, 
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PHYSICK, an Art to prefcrvc Health, or to 
reftore it when it’s impair'd. 

PICK-AXE, a Rural Inftrument, made ufe of 
for the grubbing up of the Stumps of Trees, and 
in the Gardens ferves to dig up the Plants that 
fet off the Borders and Gompartiments of the 
Flower Garden, or to ttir up the Earth lightly 
about the Roots of Dwarfs and Shrubs. 

PICKLES 3 See Marinades. 

PICKLING OF PORK, a Method to make 
Pork more favory 3 in order to which, bone it, 
and cut it, into fuch Pieces as will lie moft con¬ 
venient in your Powdering-Tub, which muft be 
• large and found, to hold the Meat and preferye 
the Brine s The narrower and deeper the Tub is, 
the better it will keep the Meat 3 rub every Piece 
well with Salt-Petre, then take one Part Bay- 
Salt, and two Parts common Salt, and rub every 
Piece very well, and cover it with Salt, as you do 
a Flitch of Bacon 3 then ftrew Salt in the Bot¬ 
tom of your Tub, and lay the Pieces in as clofe 
as poffible, ftrewing Salt round the Sides of the 
Tub s As your Salt melts on the Top, ftrew in 
more : It will keep a great while, and is very 
good. 

PICTURE, the Reprefentation of a Perfon 
or Things in general 3 but there are more parti¬ 
cularly tour principal Confidcrations to be had al¬ 
ways in every Picture : 1. Invention. 2. .Propor¬ 
tion. 3. Colour 3 and 4. Life or Motion. 

PIES, Difhes made divers ways, and brought 
to the Table either hot or cold 3 the former tor 
Side-Difhes, and the other for Inter-Mefles : 
Moft Pies being to be met with under the Arti¬ 
cles which make up their principal Ingredients, 
whether of Fifh or Fle/h, as Chicken, Capon, 
Ducks, Carp, Turbet, &c. We /hall avoid any 
Repetitions here, and only infert an Account of 
thole that come under a more general Denomi¬ 
nation : And Firft, 

To make a Tie after the German Mode 3 cut a 
Lamb into Quarters, which lard with middle 
fized Slips of Bacon, and put into a Pie made of 
indifferent fine Pafte, feafoned with Pepper, Salt, 
Nutmegs, Cloves, a Bay-leaf or two, pounded 
Lard, fine Herbs, and Chibbol 3 let it be cover’d 
with a Lid of the fame Pafte, and baked three 
Hours : Laftly, let fome Oifters be fry’d in Lard, 
with Flower, Capers, ftoned Olives, Mufhrooms, 
Mutton Gravy, and Lemon Juice, and let all be 
turn’d into the Pie with the Oifter Sauce. 

A Godivoe Tie is made thus 5 let a good Go¬ 
divoe be prepared, with a Fillet of Veal, fbme 
Marrow or Beef Suet and a little Lard, feafon’d 
with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, fine Herbs, 
and Chibbols, and let your Pie be made of fine 
Pafte, of the Height of three or four Inches, and 
of a round oval Figure, according as you think 
fit, gamifhing it with Morilles, common Mu¬ 
fhrooms, Veal Sweetbreads, Artichoke-bottorrs, 
and Andouillets, round about the Opening in the 
Middle, and pouring in a white Sauce, that they 
may be ready to be brought to the Table. 

The Plate Pies, of a round Figure, are made in 
the fame Manner, when they are entirely cover’d, 
and a little Coronet is ufually fet on the Middle 3 
they are to be wafhed over, and fcarce require an 
Hour for baking. 

. A Wood-Tie tor a Side-Dijb, you may prepare 
thus 3 on thofe Days that young Turkeys, fat 
Pullets, and other Sorts of Fowls are kill’d, fome 
of their Blood may be preferved, to the Quantity 
only of a largeGlafo full. It muft be put into an 


Earthen Pan, with fbme Filets of a Hare and of 
Veal 3 thofe Filets muft be larded with Gammon 
and thick Slips of Bacon, and fteeped in the 
Blood, feafoning them a little : To make the 
Godivoe , you are to provide fome Fle/h of Chick-* 
ens and Partridges, a good Piece of aXeg of Veal, 
fome Bacon, Marrow, and a little Suet, with 
Parfley, Chibbol, a Clove of Garlick and Truffles, 
all well feafon’d, enrich’d and chopped fin a 11: 
Let the Blood be put into this Farce and tem¬ 
pered with it: In the mean time, let two Sorts of 
Pafte be prepar’d, viz . one ordinary, of a greater 
Quantity, and the other left, confiding of Eggs, 
Butter* Flower, and Salt, all well work’d, with¬ 
out any Water 3 thus you are to roll out two large 
Pieces of the common Pafte, and two lefler ones 
of the finer Sort 2 The great Piece for the bottom 
Cruft muft be put upon Paper, and the le/fer on 
the Top of it: Take one half of your Godivoe, 
and fprea<^ it neatly upon thofe two Pieces of 
Pafte, then fet your Filers in order, and the. reft 
of the Farce upon them, covering all with thin 
Slices of Bacon, and afterwards with a fmall 
Piece of the fineft Pafte, wetting the greater roim 4 
about 3 at laft, the other large Piece being put on 
the Top, to compleat the Lid or upper Cruft, 
the whple Pie is to be wafhed over with an Egg, 
and bak$d in the Evening, for the Space of eight 
or ten Hours 3 for it muft be left all Night, till 
the fame Hour next Morning, and take Care that 
the Oven be not over-heated r It muft be ferved 
up hot, after having poureef a Partridge Cullis 
upon it 3 and both the Meat and the Cruft ought 
to be eaten with a Fotk. 

A Pie made after* the EvgJiJh Jf r ay is, to take 
the Fle/h of a Hare, and of a tender Leg of Veal, 
according to the Size of your Pie 3 chop all upon 
the Drefler, with good Raw Bacon, Marrow, a 
little Veal Suet, candied Lemon-peel, Sugar, beat¬ 
en Cinnamon, and Coriander-Seed, all well or¬ 
dered and feafoned with all -Sorts of fweet Spices, 
and bound with the Yolks of four or five Eggs* 
In the mean while, a Pafte being duly prepared, 
raife it of a convenient Height, put your Farce 
into it, with fome Slices of Lemon and Bacon 
Bards, and cover it with a Lid 5 when the Pie is 
baked, make a Sauce for if, of two Glafles of 
Vinegar, with a little Sugar, fome Cloves, and a 
Stick of Cinnamon : Let all boil together, till 
the fame be almoft ready 3 and if the Pie be 
large, a proportionable Quantity will be requifite : 
the Pie Deing afterwards opened, clear it through¬ 
ly from the Fat, and pour in the Sauce : It may, 
if you have a Mind to it, be adorn’d with fine cut 
Paftry-works, and ought to be ferved up hot' for 
a Siae-Difh. 

You may make a Tie of Beef-Steaks, and o- 
ther Butcher's Meat , in the fallowing Manner; 
Take fome Buttock of Beef cut out into Steaks, 
let them be well beaten, larded with thick Slips 
of Bacon, and feafoned, dreffed and baked as 
ufual: According to the Bignefs you would have 
your Pie to be ot, a Leg otMutton may likewife 
be added, or elfe a particular Pie be made of it 3 to 
which End, having taken away the Skin and Fat 
from the Leg, let it be bon’d, well beaten, and lar¬ 
ded with middle fiz'd Slips of Bacon, feafoning it at 
the fame time,with fine Ilerbs, Parity,Chibbol, and 
Spice : In the mean time, let ai Piece of ordinary 
Pafte for a ftrong under-Cruft be rolled out, and 
laid upon a thick Paper well buttered, and dre/s 
the Joint of Mutton upon the fame Pafte with 
thin Slices of Bacon, Bay-leaves, and the nece/Fary 
5 I feafoning 
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fcafoning Ingredients t then let the Pie be co¬ 
vered with a Lid, ana having foaped it neatly, 
let it be baked about three Hours $ when it it 
drawn out of the Oven, let a Clove of Garlick, 
or a Shallot broiled, be put through the Breath¬ 
ing Hole, and let it lie by in order to be ferved up 
cold. ' 

A Filet of Veal (P/e muft be larded in the lame 
Manner j after it has been marinated for a while 
with weU-fcafon’d Vinegar, and for the reft, ob- 
ferve the Directions now laid down for the Mut¬ 
ton Pie. 

PIG, Or SUCKING PIG, the Young of a 
Sow, and molt excellent Food : After you have 


which muft be bound at both Ends, and in the 
Middle, to keep it very firm and compafl: It 
muft at laft be baked in a Stew-pan, between two 
Fires, one upon the Lid, and the other under¬ 
neath, for tne Space of ten or twelve Hours, 
with fome Slices of Bacon or Beef-Steaks, both 
on the Bottom and Top cf the Pan $ let your 
farced Pig cool in the fame Pan, and afioon as it 
is taken out of the Napkin, let it be unty’d, and 
cut into Slices, which arc to be laid in a Dilh 
ufon a clean Napkin, and fo ferved up cold’ 
with Slices of Lemon and Flowers. f 
There is one way more to drefs a Kg, which 
they call, au Fere Douillet j and then after the 


kill’d your Pig, and well Icalded and drawn him. Pig has been well fcaldecf in Water, and order’d, 
you may, in order to make a Side-Dipt thereof, as Before, let It be larded with middle feed Slip* 
mince the Liver apart, with parboil'd Bacon, of Bacon, and feafon’d high with Pepper Saif 
^ ^- L - ,r - Cloves, Nutmeg, Bay-leaves, youngXhibbols,’ 


mince the Liver apart, with parboil'd Bacon, of Bacon, and feafon’d 1 
Truffles, Muforooms, an Anchovie, half a Clove Cloves, Nutmeg, Bay- 1 < 
of Garlick, a few fine Herbs, and a little Sage; and green Lemon j then wrapping it~up in a lin- 
the whole Farce being thus drefled in a Stew- nen Cloth, boil it in a Pot, with Broth and a 

E n, and well feafoned, fluff the Body of your little white Wine : It may afterwards be fet by 
g with the fame, tye it up neatly and let it be till it be half cooled, aud ferved Up for a Side- 
roafted, bailing it with good Oil of Olives: It Difh : See Sew, Swine. 
muft be ferved up hot to Table j it may be gar- PIGEON, a domeftick Bird, very well known 
niihed with fry’d Bread: If you would ftald a and fed, in order to be eaten ; we ate in the 
Sucking-Pig well, It muft be rubbed with Rofin, Main to confine ourfelves to thofe that are bred, 
and put into Water moderately heated. in Pigeon or Dove-houfes : Some there are, in- 

Tnofe who would drefs a Pig after (he Ger- deed, for Want of the Conveniency of foch Houfos, 
man Fafhion, muft firft cut it into Quarters, and that are bred in Coops and Dove-Cotes; In gene- 
frv it in a Pan with Lard, then let itbe ftew’d in rai, we’reckon but two Sorts of Pigeons, the Wild 


fry it in a Pan with Lard, then let itbe ftew’d in rai, we’reckon but two Sorts of Pigeons, theWild 
Broth, with a little white Wine, a Faggot of Herbs, and the Tame; The tame Rough-footed ones 


Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg; after which, having 
in a Stew Pan with Lard, tolled up fome Oifters 
and Flower, a Piece of Lemon, Capers, and 
floned Olives, let them be added to the reft, with 
Slices and Juice of Lemon, as they are forving 
up to Table. For a Sucking-Pig roafted, fee Roajl- 
meat.. 

To prepare an Intertnefi of a Sucking-Fig in a 
Galantine ; when the Pig has been well fealded 
and drawn, cut off the Head and the four Legs. 


g; after which, having differ not much from the wild, only they are 
, tofled up fome Oifters fomewhat bigger and more familiar i the wild 
Lemon, Capers, and ufually perch upon Trees, and are seldom fern 
: added to the reft, with on the Ground; and are very good Food, 
on, as they are forving By wild Pigeons here are meant thofe that 
{-Pig roafted, foe Roaft- breed in Woods, Sea-Rocks, (pc. and by the 

tame, thofo that arc bred in Dove-Houfos. 

5 of a Sucking-Fig in a There are indeed, many Sorts of Pigeons, fuch 
has been well fealded as Carriers, Croppers, Powters, Horfemen, Runts, 
ead and the four Legs, Jacobins, Turbits, Helmets, Nuns, Tumblers, 


then flip off the Skin, beginning at the Belly; but Barbs, Petits, Owls, Spots, Trmpetets, Shakers, 
you muft be cautious, it dc not cut, efpecialiy on Turners, Finikins, from which proceed, when 


the Back: Let this Skin be neatly (pread upon 
the Drefler, while a Farce is preparing, with the 
Flefh rf the Pig, a Piece of very tender Veal, 
a little raw Gammon and Bacon, alfo a little 
Parfley, chopped Chibbol, and all Sorts of fine 
Herbs, except Rofomary and Sage: In the mean 


they arc contrary matched tegether, Baftatd-breed 
Pigeons, fuch as are called, from the Cropper or 
Powter arid the Carrier, Powting-Horlcmen. Frofo 
the Tumbler and the Horfeman, Dragoons 5 of 
the Generality of thefo I /hall fay little, by rea- 
fon they are only kept for Fancy, and not for the 


Savoury, three Cloves of Garlickj and two or three Of Runts are different Sorts, one called Sfaniflt 
Shallots; this Liquor, when half boiled away, Rums, generally of a Blood Red, Or Mottled Co- 
Will ferve to moiften your Farce t let fome Pi- lour, they are very loofo feathered and large bo- 
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ftachoes and Almonds be alfo fealded, according 
to Difcretion, and let fix Eggs be hardned to 
get their Yolks; afterwards let fome of your Ba¬ 
con and Gammon be cut into thin Slices, taking 
only the lean Parts of the Gammon; when you 
have foafon’d.them all well, let a Slice of Gam¬ 
mon, and another of Bacon, as alfo a Lay of Al¬ 
monds, another of Piftachoes, and a third of hard 
Yolks, be fet in order: Befides, you muft put in¬ 
to the Farce fome Truffles ana Muforooms cut 
(mail, with a little Milk-Cream, adding after¬ 
ward* the Yolk of one Egg : the Bacon, and other 

ft | , m _ j • , « - • 


died, but do not breed fo often aa fmaller Sorts 
do. 

Horfemen are excellent Breeders, and are not 
eafily loft; the common Fvghfi Runt is a good 
fizedfPigeon, and breeds well. 

The Pigeon called the Leghcm is a Sort of 
Runt, only diftinguifoed by a little Wattle over 
his Noflril, is a foil bodied Pigeon, whofo Fea¬ 
thers lie clofe to his Body, and is an excellent 
Breeder, and generally of a grizzled Colour; er~ 
mined round the Neck. 

I recommend to thofe who keep Pigeons for the 
Sake of good Breeding, to Baftard-bred Pigeons, 


things being ordered in this Manner, the Farce Sake of good Breeding, to Baftard-bred Pigeons, 
is to be ipread over them, beginning at one of fuch as Pouting Horfemen, Poutifo Dragoons, 
the Ends of the Skin, and then rolled up, draw- from a Powter or Cropper and a Leghorn : why J 
ing the two Swards on both Sides clofe together, fay fb is, fuch Pigeons will breed nine or ten Pair 
fo as the Farce may not fall out : When it is of young ones in a Year, for the little Huffof Wind 
rolled up of a convenient Length, let itbety’d or thrown in from the Powter gives them Heat and 
row’d up an all Sides, and put into a Napkin, Mirth$ they will continually be playing or coufo- 
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jng, and when they have young ones, will feed 
them well, which a Cropper, by Reafon of the 
Bignefs of his Crop, feldom doth. 

Carriers breed but (lowly, three or four Pair a 
Tear for them is much, by reafon of their cold Na¬ 
ture : they are a conftant Lover, and very rarely 
tread any but their own Mate, and therefore hard 
to match when feparate 5 they will often take 
three Months time. 

On the contrary, a Powter will tread any Hen 
that will let him at any time, and take him from 
his own Mate, and he will match to another in a 
Day or two, which makes me judge, nay I know 
it by Experience, that Baftard-bred Pigeons are 
molt fcrviceablc for thofe who would breed them 
to fupply their Table. 

Great Care muft be taken to make convenient 
Places to breed in, every Pair of Pigeons muft be 
fure to have two Nefts 5 with Baikets in them is 
beft, for before one Pair can go out of the Neft, 
.or feed themfelves, the old ones will lay and be 
.fitting ; nay, I have often feen a fecond Pa* r 
hatched before the firft could feed themfelves, 
and the old ones feed both Pair. Be fure when 
/you take the yOung ones, clean the Neft, or put 
hi a dean.Balkct, for Cleanlinefs isa great Help. 

Be fure never to let them want Meat, for if you 
jdo, they cannot be provided with fott Meat in 
their Crop when thc r young hatch ; tohich ifwant- 
• cd, the young ones forely die ; or if you feed the 
old ones by hand, they will go feed their young 
immediately , with what they get, which they not 
being ,able <tp digeft, kills them, fo that the beft 
wayto-let them have Meat always by them in a 
Box with a Hopper in it made for that purpofe. 

Breed young ones for Stock in the Spring, Win¬ 
ter bred one's Being generally cranipt, and never 
prove good Breeders. Why I recommend Baikets 
to brepd in is^jame Pigeons feldom build their ; 
Nefts, the Want of which a Bafkct fupplies. Be ‘j 
dure take Care no Vermin comes among them. 
r jSut as to,thofe bred in, Pigeon-houfes, the 
’Qrey Pigeon inclining to alb Colour and black is , 
4he Deft, ahditc does generally (hew her Bruitful- 
fpefs byth^&edaefs other Eyjs and Feet, and by \ 
tfiorRingcjfVgoldColour which isaboutherNeck.l 
3 There i^re, two Seafons in the Year wherein youj 
may ftoclc your PigCon-Hpufc, the] firft Id "May ;; 
foraa muchas thefo firft Pigeons having much* 

.(lengthened themfelves during the Winter,are in; 
. a Condi^ 0 * 1 fopn to yield Profit to tpe Buyer ; Se -1 
fondly, in 'Jhigpfc tor at that -time there are a| 
.great Number q (young Pigeon^ that, have .been! 
well fed VitV the Corh which their. Dams,! 
both (fock* an4; H^ps, have plentifully foppjy’d. 
them with, from the Hafveft then in (eaum* [ 
. ,You muft take Care to furnifh your Pigeon- j 
houfc,. accprdjng to the Bignefs, of it y it you put j 
but a few ^pto it, it] will, be 4 great while, before, 
- you (ball haye‘ the Pleaiuife H of eating y9\ing .Pi-! 
/ goons ; for you muft draw none out. or the Pigeon- j 
;hpufc till it i*well (lock'd. { \ l, l ~ j 

;- Be fure tpfeed them in Ijard Weat^erj;£rid in' 
Bentingi-time, which is when’the £prn, ip the' 
-.Jgar, andl^eepjput the’yaminV ^ 

It is gpod tf> givc tben^£6o.^ ^btedlwitjh 
and Cummin Seed mixed . v wcjlL Wjje up . inf 
Lumps and. diy’d y$t prqpcfees’ Luft, iiKf. helps 1 
AyinBtfeJing.:: 1 . 



Reft which they ufually take at that Hour, which 
Rooft is very neceflary to make them thrive with 
the Food which is eaten by them. 

A Secret to hinder Pidgeons to quit the Pidgeop 
Houfe, is to take the Head and Feet of a gelt 
He-Goat, and boil them together till the Flefh 
feparates from the Bones; take this Flefh and 
boil again in the fame Liquor, till the whole is 
confumed; bruife in this Deco&ion, which is 
very thick, fomc Potters Earth, out of which you' 
are to take all the Stones, Vetch, Dung, Hemp, 
Food and Com ; the whole muft be kneaded to¬ 
gether, and reduced into a Pafte or Dough, which 
you areto form into (mall Loaves about the thick- 
nefs of two Fifts, and dry them in the Sun or 
Oven, and take care it do not bum ; when thefe 
Loaves are baked, they are to be laid in fcveral 
parts of the Pigeon-Houfe, and they (hall be 
no (boner fet there, than the Pidgeons will ar 
mufe themfelves with pecking them; and finding 
fome Tafte therein which pleafes them, they will 
keep lb clofe to it, that they will not afterwards 
leave it but with Regret. Others take an Hand¬ 
ful of Salt, which they candy, and afterwards put 
into the Pigeon-Houfe : There are thofe who 
take a Goats Head, and boil it in Water with 
Salt, Cummin, Hemp and Urine, and then ex- 
pofe it in the Pidgeon-Houfe, with which they 
amufe the Pidgeons : Laftly, there are thofe who 
fry Millet in Honey, addinga little Water there¬ 
to, to hinder it to bum to: This Preparation is a 
Rjepaft for them, and will caufe them to have 
fuch an Af& 3 ioa for their ordinary Habitation, 
that being far from abandoning it themfelves, they 
will draw ftrangePigeons thither. 

Pidgeons will live tb be eight. Tears old, but 
they are only Prolifick for the firft four Year% 
an<f for the reft they are worth nothing; for 
when ^ the Pigeon is once pad that Age, aft 
(be/ does is to. deprive you of the Profit you 
ought' reap by others foat are younger: It’s fome- 
whajdifficult to know how to diftinguifti their Age. 

It you would furoifo your Table with young 
Pigepns intKe Winter, and feed daintily, you mutt 
nottairy for ^hem, till they can fly, but take them 
whenr they aregrqwn pretty ftrang * pluck off the 
krgeft QuiUs out of their Wings, which will cony 
'ffoe thcqi to the Nc^te; others tie their Feet, or 
efte - bfeak the Bones of their ) Legs, by which 
means tfiey will grout fat in a very (hort time^ 
becaufc .the Subftance of the Nouri/hmcnt they 
have* being : then L ho£ fo much difperfed, turn? 
into fat.; , v . ; .. .* . . • • ^ ’ : r 

Pigepns arc c#pn ievetal Ways whpn 
are J^oaftpd^ they prepare Sstucte for; them made 
of Vinegar, fealbned with Salt and) white Pepper/. 

,; They fre admirable in a Fottage ? and o£ ap 
extraordinary TaftpandGoodnefs. V.« 

*fo prepare a ‘PigecnSTourte or, Tdn^ie \ 
after you are .provj 4 ed with good, tame Pigeons, 
let .them ■ be.wellialded ajncf truft’dt Then ta : 
king, fome melted Lard, Marrow, Veal-Sweet? 
Breads] ^ut . into halfe. Artichoke Bottoms in 
Qpa^tcr4,*and a whol^ one to be fetin the Middle 
with Capons Li vers, ‘Gocks-Com bs 4 well* nicked, 
Mufbcooms cutintp unall (quare Pieces, apd Truf r 
flesin SjUces,jftew allin a Pan w.ith aJJttle Flower, 
aho.wejl foafoned^Vin the paeantimCiriiakc your 
|, Pafte,; according to the Bignefsof your Pie-pan, 
of Efflh Gutter,; Sah apd\yater> as alfo a Piece 
of f^ufi-Pafte '; let a/good oie5qeqf;thc former be 
rolJedjBqat »for the ^otjoat-Cjuft,, .which muft be 
pu^fotg\tHc Pie-pan j of a Sue. proportionable- tp 
^ \ 2 , th&t 
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that of your Di/h: Now pour in fome melted 
■Lard that is moderately not, let the Pigeons be 
well moiftened, and laid in order, with the Ar¬ 
tichoke-Bottom in the middle, and theflices of 
Truffles, Muflirooms and Veal-fweet-Breads in 
the Intervals ; let the reft of the Sauce be after¬ 
wards infufed, and taking another piece of Pafte 
that was rolled out of a round Figure, clan it 
'with your Hand, and fpread it on the Drener- 
Board, that fo the Puff-pafte may be put upon 
it, and that the Lid may be neatly fpread on 
the Top $ But you muft not make too great a 
Quantity of Puff-pafle, that the other Piece may 
be thicker : Having in this manner cover’d your 
Pie with this Lid, make a neat Border or Side- 
Cruft round about, and when it is ready to be ferv’d 
up, remove the Bacon Bards, drain off the fat, 
'and pour in a Cullis of Pidgcons Carcaffes, or 
lbme other white Sauce. 

To drefs Widgeons with ficeetBa/fl., let them 
firft be well fcalded, and flit a little on the Back 
to let in a finall Farce made of raw Bacon well 
minced with Pariley, Tweet Bafil and Chibbol, 
and well feafoned ; then when you have ftewed 
them in a Pot with fome Broth, an Onion ftuck 
with Cloves, a little Verjuice and Salt, roHthem 
in beatenEggs, and at the fame time wrap them 
up in Bread-Crumbs, to the end that they may 
be well breaded t Every one of the Pigeons be¬ 
ing thus ordered apart, fry them in hot Lard 
till they acquire a fine Colour, and afterwards fiy 
them all again with Parfley, which is to garnim : 
than, when they aw ready to be ferved up among 
die &de-Dijbes. . 

A Side-Dijh of Pigeons with Fennel , mhV be , 
thus preparedProvide Pigeons of the heft j 
Sort, aiia let them be well truffed, and cfely fin- 1 
ged at the Fire ; then taking fome Llvcrf tkjih 
fome Lard, Chibbol, Parfley,; and a Htflc‘green 
fennel, let all be chopt and well feafoned, in or¬ 
der to fluff the Bodies of the Pigeons ; fod 
•when you have wafted them, turn a good ‘Ragoe 
Upon them, when ready to befetved upi " ' V , i 

A Side-jDiJb of Pigeons with GamnMiy being, 
ufually prepared after the fame manner fes that; 
of Chickens With Gammon, confult the Article 
Chicken: However, if thePigeons sttevetylirge, 
they muft be larded with thick flips of pacon,, 
etna others of 1 Gammon, and baked,-between 
two Fires; then let them Be pin into aGamfmop 
Ragoe made for that purpofe, and all wplfneared ! 
from the fat, fprinikltng theih with a lmle'Ver- • 
juice or Vinegar ; they muft not be too high fea-, 
timed with Salt, and bringthem hot iotbe jfafble. ■ 

If -you would have a Side-Hift of Ptgims 
broiled or fryed a la fainte Memhottt, - take 'Urge 1 
Pigeons that are well truffed, cut them into'two; 
parts and broil them upon the Coals ; after which ! 
neatly bread them, taking care they be not fpoil- 
«d: If you would have them fryed,' they muft be 
rolled in beaten Eggs before they are fryed, 
to the end the Bread may the more' eafilyftick to 
them; when they are drefled either way,'they may. 
ferve for Garhiftiings, but if you make a feparate 
l)ifh of them, put a Rumolade Sauce'uhdef-i 
neath ready prepared with Anchovies, Parfley,' 
chopt Capers, a little Chibbol; Vinegar and Gfa-; 
vey, and then all.tnay befet hot on the Table.,. 

All btherSort of' Fowl may be dreffed in the' 
fame Manner : Pigeons may alfo, if you thtnk Ar,| 
be larded with thick Slips qf Bacon and Gam¬ 
mon to heighten their favour, and Ebwli fo 
dreft, are by palled' Pietes a la■Samte. 

Mentbom. 


Again, Pigeons after they have been well fea¬ 
foned, may Ire ftewed in a Court-Bouillon, which 
Article you may confult, that is duly ordered 
and made very favouiy ; but then -they muft be 
well breaded, fo that no part of the Meat may 
be any longer feen, and brought to a Colour with 
a red-hot Fire/hovel. 

Pigeons in Stir-Tout, roaftedand baked be¬ 
tween two Fires , may be ordered in the follow¬ 
ing Manner; having truffed and well difpofed the 
Pigeons, let a Sauce be made of raw Bacon, 
boiled Gammon and Veal-fweet-Breads, with 
Truffles'and Mufhrooms chopt with the Livert, 
alfo Parfley, Chibbol and a Clove of Garlick, ail 
cut fmali and well feafoned, and bound with 
the White of an Egg or two: The Pigeons muft 
be fluffed with thisSauce between the. Skin and 
the Flefh, as alfo in the Body, and afterward? 
well tyed up; you muft at the feme time-pro¬ 
vide a large Fricandoe or Scotch-Collop larded 
for every Pigeon, which is to be laid on th® 
Breaft ; thenhaving neatly tyed and fpitted all 
'of them, they muft be covered with Paper and 
roafted in this Manner, whilft a good Ragoe is 
preparing for them : it will be requifite before 
they are ferved up, todreftthem in a Difh, ta¬ 
king away the Coflops, and pouring on them foe 
Ragoe orCul^rs, of Whatfocver Nature it be, pro¬ 
vided it be well boiled and feafoned: Laifor, 
lay foe Collops again upon the Breafts of all thfe 
Pigeons, and ferve them hot to Table*, 1 ;; 

The lame Thing may bc^done to Pigeons iii 
Sur-Pottt, baked between two Fbfes : All the 
Difference between theih and other Sorts -of Fowl 
dreffed in this Manner, is that noBacdn Bards ifer 
Meat arc to be put upon the Cbflqps, to the end 
that “they may acquire a line Colour ; as leon 1 
the Pigeons are ready take away the Fat, and pre¬ 
pare a Ragoe accordingly, as occafion may re¬ 
quire. ‘ ’• 

There are thofe who drefs Pidgcons ait P 0 & 
IDauilfct^ as they call fo and to thht Purpofe, 
aftef they have been well ordered* Jet them oh 
ftcVred - in a little Pot, well feafoned atod enfodf- 
td jvith Sah, Cloves, Thyme* .Onion, ttd 
a little Wine : Youmay garmfh them with Patftey 
and'^emon-Jlices, fqueeang in fome df-foe-Juice 
when feady to be brought to die Table; / 

• At another time yduj Pigeons, gftdr they bade 
bqenjRoafted, barded,. and broftent to' a fine 
COlbifo may be fer'ved hp in Veil-^avey wifobht 
any.' other Garniture^ ,or with white ‘Sauce, or 
LattLy in a Marinade, lor 1 whith Vbn foay fife 
foat Attide. • 1 " / 1 • 


one Load.bf it being worth ten of other Dung, 
and therefore it is uftlatly fown on Wheat ®r- 
Barle# Ground that lies afar off, tmd cannot bo 
eafily "helped: It’s a very excellent Soil for cold 
moift-natured .Land, ana being fown by Hand 
after thfe Grain, and in the fanfo Manner, and 
theti hhifcoVred in with thi Grain, it has been 
ekpdenbtd fo give a Very great Increafe to petor 
L^nd; hut yet it muft be obferved, that though 
iri Bne 'Soil it cttreS Barrennefs, yet in another it 
poifons the Femlity. V ' '! r 

PlGEGN-HOUSE, a PieceOt OEconomv. of 
whiqh rtnuch may be.faid, there being an infinite 
Number of‘foihgi to be obferved, without you 
miift lFbohr in vain, to get a Pigeon-Houfe that 
may^bi^vcry Advatitagious traid Profitable to 

..j o‘. j r " i ' « ym : 
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you: To begin therefore to take all the Meafures 
Which are neceflary for fuch an Edifice : the firft 
Thing is to pitch upon a Place that is Conveni¬ 
ent for it, and it cannot be more Conveniently 
placed, than in the Middle of a Court-Yard, 
which is fuppofed to be ipacious enough, or 
without the Houfe, becaufe Pigeons are natural¬ 
ly of a fearful Difpofirion, ana the leaf! Node 
they hear frightens them ■, and hence it is, that 
they always make Pigeon-Houfe9 with much 
Care, and a great deal of Reafon at iiich a Di- 
that me ruffing Noife of the Trees ffia- 
ken by the Wind, and the over-murmurings of 
Water snay not alfo affright them. 

As to the Laigeneft of a Pigeon-Honfe, that 
depends upon the fancy of thofe who build them $ 
but it U better they ffiould be• fpacious, than 
too little, .and for its Form, the Round is to be 
preferrpd before.the Square ones, becaufe Rats 
carmot fo eafily 'come at die one as the other ; 
and the round Houfe is alfo more commodious, 
becaufe you may by the means of a Ladder turn¬ 
ing upon an Axis, eafily vifit all that is within 
the Kgeon-houfe, and come near the Nefts with¬ 
out being propped, and take the Pigeons m them, 
{o that you may efferf that by the Conveniency 
of this Ladder here, which cannot ; be done in a 
fquare Pigeon-houfe. 

Now to hinder Rats from getting upon the 
outfide into a pigeon-houfe,they faftenTin Plates 
to a ce rtain Height, arid in fuch Places where 
they forefee the Rats might pafs, as at the out¬ 
ward Angles of a fquare Pigcon-houfe : Thefe 
Plates ought to be a Foot high, and raifed about 
half a Foot on the Sides, fo that when the Rats 
come to them, and cannot catch bold of them, 
Aey fall upon the Iron Spikes, which are ufual- 
lv fi*ad at the Bottom, or the Place 'where you 
(orefee they may fall, 

Moreover, Care ffiould be had that the Pige- 
ua-houCe. ffiould be Maced at fome TmaU Di- 
ftance from Water, Hbt fo the Pigeoqs may car¬ 
ry jti to their young ones ; and the fame being a 
Uttlo warmed in their Bills, it will, be more 
wholfom for them,' than when it is cbM.' 

Jfr’a-sto be obferved, that the Boards which to: 
ver the Pigeon-houfe ffiould be well joined to¬ 
gether in Inch a Manner, that neither Rats nor 
Wind can pafe through ■„ the Covering alfo ffiould 
be fuch, that no Rain tnay penetrate through 
it s especially, it ought to be raifed on good 10- 
lid Foundations, the Floor good, the Building 
foHdy and well cemented, becaufe Pigeons Dung 
has an ill Property of ruining Foundations; they 
muft be hardTplatflcred and whitewaffied wjthin 
and; yftthout, that being the Colour which beft 
pleafe the Pigeons s It muft be a confts&t Cau¬ 
tion, -that -there be no Window or Opening c/f 



peciauy f In. W,intcf}hut if by reafon of the Sci- 
fuaticp of the Place, you can do ho otherwife 
than nqake the .Window of : the Pigeon-houfe to 
(ace tothc North,, ypp muft keep it always clofe 
foilt by cold Weather, and'open it in Summer, 
that yhe-coolfog Air, may have paffage into the 
Place,, which is delightful and refreffiing to ypur 
Pigoqns in that Seafon of the Yeax.'^! ' 

The Pigcon-houfe.ffiould have tW Cmftures 
huift without, either of Free-Stone' or . Parget, 
one of which is to retch to the fiddle of the 
Pigcon-houfe, and tire other under' "the Window 


through which the Pigeons go in and out ; thefe 
two Indofures arc made on purpofc that the 
Birds may reft upon them when they return 
out of the Fields ■, you ffiould have a Portcullis 
at the Window mention’d far the Egref* and Re, 
grefs of the Pigeons, which Portcullis muft be * 
little larger than the Window or Aperture, which 
ffiould be garniffied with Tin, well faftoed to . 
the Wall to keep the Rats to come up: This 
Portcullis may be raifed up or pulled down every 
Morning and Evening by the Means of a Board 
fattened to a Pully, which is to be fixed about 
thefaid Window; and this Cord may hang down 
fo low, that it may be .reached without any 
Trouble. 

To manage this Affair well, the Door ffiould 
be always placed in fight of die Manfiomhoufe, 
whether the Pigeon-houfe be built within or 
without the Court-yard ; though he were obliged 
to make £e Door to open <on die North Side, 
from whence the Wind. that blows is very incom¬ 
modious to the Pigeons, becaufe the Maher of 
the Family may keep in awe thofe that go in 
and come out of the Pigeon-houfe 5 and to pre¬ 
vent the Inconveniency that may arife from the 
North-Wind, he muft piake a double Door to it, 
and by that means defend your Pigeon-houfe from 
the Severity of the cold Air.- 1 

As to the Nefts or Cones of the Pigcqa-houfe, 
feme build them it) the Wail with flat bricks, fo 
fuch a Manner, that they are long and fquare?, 
and darkiffi at the Bottom, which is a Thing 
thefe Birds covet: Thofe Nefts would have con¬ 
tinued to be among the firft Rank, if amengft 
ethers the invention of; Earthen Pats had nfo 
been found out 5 becaufe thofe have very often font? 
Chink or other through which Rats may get into 
them, whereas theft: befog ad of a Piece, entirely 
keep them our, unlefs it be at the Mouth. (Others 
make tffoof round Tile^ placed onei upon ano¬ 
ther, reprefentfog the Shape, of a Pipe , t* re¬ 
ceive Water in, and drey rangfcdiem - hajfj a jOot 
one from another upon Bricks fitted aboxe as weU 
as below, to the Roundnefuof thofe Taky Which 
alfo ferve.to feparaxe the Ndfts;ibuf tip is not 
fo good as the other tvw ways; be Jure Ithrfr 
Nefts or Hdka be made Biffidaffifoneid.ai ;Bot- 
tom ('for even rhey do not always build, Nefts) 
for then the Eggs will keep in eke Middle, and 
the Pigebn nftut fit true upon them, rivhjehif <f- 
thersvile they wili toft aude> and for. 1 want of 
proper Heatj even though the KgeonLfitii, weft 
in herNeft, will chill and > certainly ’fpoft. B <4 
after what manner foever thefe Neftslacfr made, 
you triuft be very exa£i that they (hould be ra¬ 
ther too big than too little, , to oheEntithat this 
Cock and die Hen may have room to ftxhd in 
them. > ; 1 ' • '• 

‘ The firft Range of thefe Nett# bsahey triad* 
as they pleafe, muft always be four Fqot xliftant 
from the Ground, fo that the Wall underneath 
being vety ftaooth, the Rifts may riot be able to 
get in: You muft obforvein the firft Place, that if 
you build thefe Nefts Or Coves with Earthen Pets, 
to place them Chequerwife, land not fquare one 
over another; kvthe next Place ^au miiltnot taife 
ffiefe Nefts ftny higher, than "Withia three Foot 
of the Top of the Pigsott-houfe: And Thirdly, 
you muft cover the laft Range of thofe New* 
with a Board a Footaftd aft half btodd,-aod fet 
flaming, for fear the Rats which may happen - 
to came down from the Tbpmdyget into theiri: 
Ah thefe Nefts flioukt b# built level Abb ,*he 

Wail, 
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Wall, which fhould be fmooth and well whiten- ter, to thicken the Sauce with a little Parmefan $ 
ed$ you may, and it will be very much to the when it is ready, you may drefs your Difh, and 
Purpofe, place before every Neft-Door or Mouth, gamifh it with what you nave a Mind to. 
a fmall flat Stone, which comes out of the Wall The Tclijh Manner of dreffhg a \Pike is, to boil 
three or four Fingers broad for the Pigeons to Parlley Roots in Water with White Wine and Vi- 
reft upon when they go in or come out of their negar, which you have, feafon’d with Salt*, and 
Nefts, or when bad Weather obliges them to keep while the fame is boiling, throw in your Pike, 
tothe Pigeon-houfe. See ‘Pigeon . and then when it is time, add thereto Yome Ci- 

PIGS-PEITITOES, the Feet of fucking tron. Pepper, Sugar, and a little Saffron. 

Pigs, and an excellent Difh when d td},ala Me- Thofe who have a mind to have a \pike Flets 
ne/mUy as the French call it $ for which take Pet- fry'd, or otherwife, afloon as the Pike is gutted 
titoes that are well dreft, cut them into halves, and fealded, Jet it be cut into pieces to make Fid 
and let every Pettitoe be tyed up together $ then lets of it, which are to be marinated for fome 
having provided a Pot, put into it a Lay of Bards, time 5 then having dipt them into a thin Pafte or 
or thinilices of Bacon, another of Pettitoes and Batter, fry them, k or otherwife, and let them 
fine.Herbs, and a third of Pettitoes and Bards, be ferved up to Tablp, gamifhed with Parfley and 
and fo on till all your Pettitoes are difpofed of, dice? of Lemon. 

as alfo afterwards a glafs of Spirit of Wine, and Vike-Filets may alfo be put into white Sauce, 
k Quart of White-wine with Anife, Coriander, which is a kind of thickning Liquor, proper .for 
a Eay-Leaf or two, and a little Quifk-Silver $ that Sort of Fifh, made of a little Bread-Crumb 
let all be covered with Bacon Bards, and let the pounded, and drained through a Sieve,, aft ct 
Edges of the Pot be lined with ftrong Paper, fo having boiled two or three Walms in a Stew-pan; 
:hat the Lid may be exactly fitted and kept clofe with a little Broth or Fifh-Cullis : Let vout «F/- 
lopt. ..... lets be foaked in this Sauce, that is well-feafoned. 

Then let the Pot be fet between two Fires, and you may, if you pleate, add feme Truffles, 
vhich muft not be too quick, that the Pettitoes with Mouflerons and common Mufhrooms, as alfo 
nay be leafurely ftewed, during tenor, twelve fome Lemon^Juice, as they are fen ing up toTa- 
Sours more or lefs 5 when they are taken out ble : Laftly, they may be drefs’d with Cucum- 
md cooled, they arc to be neatly breaded and bers, as many other Things, and fprinkl6d like- 
soiled on the Grid-Iron, in order to be ferved up wife with Lemon-Juice. 

lot among the Intermefles; they may bedrefled To make a Tike-Tie "the Pike may be cut 
mh left Charge, only with Water &nd White- into Filets , or fmall Pieces of the Bigneft of one's 
trine mingled together, feafoniog them well, and Finger, which are to be fealded, well-feafotfd,. 
uttting in fome leaf Fat out of a Hog’s Belly, and totted up in a Stew-pan, with Sweet-butter, 
s it may alfo be donein the other way of drefiing Mufhrooms, Truffles, Afparagus-Tops, andCarp- 
1 iem. - ; , • Roes, as alfo a. piece of Lemon thrown in as 

The Denomination of a la fainte Menebcut is they are fiewing : Then a fmall Godrvoe rs t<? 
kewife attributed to Pigeons, Chickens, or other fee made of the Flcfh of Carps or Eels, feafon’et 
orts of Fowl, which iome call a la Mazarine, according to the ufual Manner, and bound with 
id may be found explain’d under the Article Bread-Crumbs foaked in Broth: The Bottom of 
hioketis a la Mazarine, which fee.., your Pie muft be filled with this Farce, and a 

PIKE* a long-iiv’dravenous Filh^whielijscatch’^ thickning Liquor , with Juice muft be* 

ivers ways, and if yon Eave a mind to drefs hiiq poured in before it is brought to Table.. 
ithOyfters,lethim*he ait in pieces andjnu into : A Pie may likewife be made of a boned Kfce, 
Stew-pan, with Whitewine,, Parfley, ChibboL and farced in the Manner fycreafteir exprcTsfUn 
[ufhrooms- chopt,/; Truffles,, Pepper, Salt, and the Paragraph about a farmed Pie : The Pafte 
Kid Butter: In theiftean time the; Oifiers muft for this Pie cuight to be fine;anditmiift heflfajied 
a. little icalded in Water, with a few Drops of according tot the Size of the Pie : Both thefe Softs 
erjuice, and thrownin.ataonc the reft,with their of.,Pies muft Be baked in an Qvefi mddefately # 
iquor, while the Pike is Tea ay to. be ferved up to heated, and ferved up hot for Side-Difhes. 
ible j. let all afterwards bedrefled ,rin;?Difhjand , Pike, in Haricot with f'tiruefs, mtiftbecut 


and let every Pettitoe be tyed up together $ then lets 
having provided a Pot, put into it a Lay of Bards, tim< 
or thin flices of Bacon, another of Pettitoes and Batt 
fine Herbs, and a third of Pettitoes and Bards, be f 
and fo on till all your Pettitoes are difpofed of, flice; 
as alfo afterwards a glafs of Spirit of Wine, and I P: 
h Quart of White-wine with Anife, Coriander, I whic 
a Eay-Leaf or two, and a little Quifk-Silver $ | that 
let all be covered with Bacon Bards, and let the I pour 
Edges of the Pot be lined with ftrong Paper, fo I havii 
that the Lid may be exaftly fitted and kept clofe I with 
ftopt. . .. . I lets l 

Then let the Pot be fet between two Fires, I and ; 
which muft not be too quick, that the Pettitoes I with 
•may be leafurely ftewed, during ten or. twelve I fome 
Hours more or left 5 when they are taken out I ble : 
and cooled, they arc to be neatly breaded and I bers, 
broiled on the Grid-Iron, in order to be ferved up I wife 
hot among the Intermefles; they may bedrefled I Tc 
with left Charge, only with Water &nd White- I into 1 
wine mingled together, feafoniog them well, and I Fing' 
puttting in fome leaf Fat out of a Hog’s Belly, I and t 
as it may alfo be donein the other way or drefling I Mufti 
them. ; , • I Roes, 

v The Denomination of a la fainte Menebcut is I they 
likewife attributed to Pigeons, Chickens, or other I be mi 
Sorts of Fowl, which iome call a la Mazarine x l accon 
and may be found explain’d under the Article | Bread 
Chickens d la Mazarine, which fee.,. ; [ your 

PIKF^along-fiv’dcaYenousFiftvwhicbjscatch’d 1 tfocki 
divers ways, and if yohEave a mind to drefs hiiq | poure 
with Oyfters, let him *be ait in pieces aod r at into I A 1 

a Stew-pan, with Whitewine; Parfley, ChibboL I and fa 
Mufhrooms- chopt,v Truffles,, Pepper, Salt, and | the P 
good Butter: In the ttean time the; Oiflers muft | for thi 
be a. little icalded in Water, with a Drops of I accord 
Verjuice, and thrown in.ataoha the rdJ,.with their | of.,Pie 
Liquor, while the Pike is,Tea ay to. be fetyed up to | heated 
Table j. let all afterwards be drefled iq $ Difhjand I , Pik< 

S imifhed with what you think fit The fame I iotoffn 
ing may be done witn other Sorts oif Bifh, that I ger, ai 
are drefled, with Oiflers^- r > ' rf T let the 

If you would have a Side-dijh of, a large Tike, J Turne 
aftef you have cut him into four Quarters, let the | wards 
Head be vdrefled in/a Court <x\e of the | ding a 

middle Pieces with white Sauce, the other .in a I when t 
Hafh, orim a Ragoe^^nd, the, Tail-piece fry’d I : AP 
with-XDaper Saitce : Tbe-Hafois t0 : bq,gami«fh’d I cutint< 
with finall Crufts of .fry’di Bread, andg) fmall Ra- I and * S< 
goeof Pike Livers, ELops and. Capers, garuiflaing j having 
the Difh With Blowers:and green 7 • •»-. Cloves. 

To drefs a. Tike with Sauce after, tie Ceman Green 
Manner 5 rafter the^ Pike has been) weft cleahfed j quick ! 
and gutted, let it beeut igto two Parts, and bojled J vyards \ 


Xurneps likewife fry’d brown £ rhey fouft after¬ 
wards DC ftewed together over. a gcntlc- Iifo, ad J 
ding a good th : ckning Liquot and LeihottTfiile, 
when they are,fefved up'to Table. 1 ^ ' T f }il ' [ 
... A Pike, in a Court-7jtui!ki\ ox an 


HafH, orim a Ragoe,‘4nd, the, Tail-piece fry’d . A Pike, in a Cbttrt-2fcuillc7\ or an 2}ltt/ y *bffitijt 
with^Gaper Saitce. r TbC'Hafh k t6 bq,gami«fh’d cut into Quarters and put into aDifb, let Vinegar 1 
with fiOall Crufts of fry *di Bread, apd g> fmall £Isl- and»Sait be poured upon it ’ boiling h6r; ; tnW 
goeof Pike Livers, ELops and. Capers, ga^niflaing having caufed white Wine, Verjuice,: JPepper^Saltjl 
the Difh With Blowers:and green 7 • ..... Cloves, Nytpieg, a Bay-lekf or two, Onions, and 

To drcCsR.Tike with Sauce after.tie (Servian Green Leipop or Orange to boi^to^etrhe^, over & 
Manner 5 rafter the^ Pike has been) weft cleahfed j quick Fire, fot your Pike be put ip 9 and afttf^ 
and gutted,.lct it bccut ieto two Parts, and bo;led j vyards ferved up dry among the Intermeflcs. * | 
in Water, but not lOutright 5 th^ taking^ it out,» ... In making ^ farced Tjf bf this. Sort of Fifh* 
let it be fealded rilli it^becomes vpry w^iite, .any I fot the Pikes be, foaide3f*4rtd *icft the Bones hi 
put it into a Stewrpan;. with' White wine,, .c^iopt; taken out at the Back, yet fo as ’tHe Hf dS and 
Caper^ AiKhovics, .Thyme, fine Herbs^aod Mu-! .Tails may be left ftieking,' whilft'aTarce 
/brooms cut tmally as : alfo Truffles and Morillcs r paring with fome of the,fame JPleftt, "dud-that ot 
then Jerc * boil gently together, left, the Fjfh, Eels, feafop’d/Wjth P e PPfA ^al^T^urmeg,Cloyed, 
lhould > and threw fo a Lump of good But- 4 ; ChibboL MulhroOfus^^nd fine. Hfcrbs* 
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Let the Skins be fluffed with this Farce, and 
fewed up, in older to be ftewed in a Difh, with 
burnt Butter, fiy’d Flower, Whitewine, Verjuice, 
a little Broth, and a piece of Green Lemon, then 
a Raeoe of Oifters, Carp-Rows and Mufhrooms 
is to be added, gami/hing the Difh with ity’d 
Bread, Lemon-dices, and Capers. 

To have a Pike in Cajferole , fcale your Pikes, 
kid them with Eel-Fleih, and let them be dew’d 
with burnt Batter, whiteWine, Verjuice, Pepper, 
flak. Nutmeg, Cloves, a Bunch of Herbs, Bay- 
feaves, and green Lemon, let a Ragoe be made 
far them in the mean time, with Mufhrooms, 
Oifters, Capers, fry’d Flower, and fome of the fame 
Sauce in which they were dew’d $ they mud be 

S mith’d with Lemon-Slices, Carp-Roes,and fay’d 
ufhrooms. 

Thofe that fry Pikes with Jnctcvey Sauce, firft 
cut them open in the Belly, and marinate them 
in Vinegar, with Pepper, Salt, Chibbols, and 
Bay-lea ves j they muff alfo be flower’d before they 
are frv’d $ for the Sauce, let the Anchovies be 
diftolv*d in burnt Butter, and having drain’d them 
thro' the Sieve, add fome Orange-Juice, Capers, 
and white Pepoer j the Difh is to be gamifh’d 
with fry’d Panieyand Slices of Lemon, before it 
is brought to the Table. 

To roafi a ‘Pike, it mud be fird fealded, cut 
lightly, and larded with middle fized Slips 6f 
Eels Flefh, feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, Nut¬ 
meg, Chibbols, and fine Herbs: It mud be fpit- 
ted at its whole Length, and baded with Butter, 
Whitewine Vinegar, and green Lemon $ then 
having diffolv’d Anchovies in die Sauce, drain 
them through the Hair-Sieve, with a little fry’d 
Blower, ana add fome Oiders mortify’d in the 
Sauce, with Capers and white Pepper $ the Difh 
may be gamifhed with fry’d Mufhrooms, Carp- 
Roes, and Lemon-Slices. 

To drefs a Pike on a Flefh-day for an Inter - 
ptefs $ after you have fealded him, draw out the 
Guts at the upper Part of the Belly j it muft be 
fealded in luke-warm Water, and larded with thin 
Slips of Bacon i then it mud be roaded upon a 
Spit, and baftea as before: the fame Sort of Sauce 
being alfo prepar’d for it j the Difh is to be gar- 
nifhed with larded Veal, Sweet-breads, farced 
Mufhrooms and Lemon-Slices. 

The Pike may alfo bejjrefled according to the 
Directions found under tne Article Prows, which 
the Reader may confult. 

You may likewife have a Pike Potage, which 
Sort may be made with Oiders, Tumeps, or Cab¬ 
bage, cutting the Pike into feveral Pieces, which 
are to he fird fry’d in a Pan with Butter, and af¬ 
terwards dewed in a Earthen Pot, with fome Fifh- 
Broth, or drain’d Peafe-foop feafoned with Pep¬ 
per, Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs $ then having 
added Oiders, the Potage is to be laid a foaking 
with the Broth in which the Fifh was dew’d ; 
the Pike muft be drafted in the fame Potage, as 
alfo the Oifters^ and the whole Mefs mud be gar- 
nifhed with Bread and Mufhrooms fry’d, fquee- 
zing in fome Lemon-Juice, as it is forving op to 
Table. 

When Tumeps are ufcd, they muft be fry’d 
with burnt Butter and Flower, and' then ftew’d 
with Pepper and Salt j they are afterwards to be 
laid in good Order upon the foak’d Crufts with 
the Pike. 

The fame Thing may be done with the Cab¬ 
bage, after it has been fealded and choped final), 
and as far the Pike, it may be larded with Eel- 
Fleih. 



A Potage may alfo be made of faced Pike, 
and to that Purpofe, it would only be requifite to 
look a little back upon the Inftru&ions contain’d 
in the Paragraph of farced pike j and fa the Po¬ 
tage of Pike filets afid Crufts farced with Pikes, 
the Article Potage may be inferted. 

PILE, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying an Ordi¬ 
nary, confiding of a two-fold Line, form’d after 
the Manner of a Wedge, being probably fome- 
thing like the Figure of a Roman Ptium, which 
was a tapering Dart about five Foot long, and 
fharpned at the Point with Steel $ the Pile is 
born invecked, engrailed, &c. like other Ordina- 
naries, and iftiies indifferently from any Point of 
the Efcutcheon. 


He bearcth a Pile Gules, by 
the Name of Shandois. 


PILES, otherwife called Emrods, a Diftemper 
confiding of fmall Pimples or Tumours, which 
appear round the Fundament, from which the 
grafted and mod melaacholick Blood flows: there 
are thofe which are internal and external $ the in- 1 
ternal do not appear, they confid of melancholick 
and feroua Blood, which is convey’d through a 
fmall Branch of the Vena Porta: they do not 
caufe venr much Pain in going to Stool, and the 
Blood wnich proceeds from them is feparated 
from the Matter, which makes the Difference be¬ 
tween them and the others that proceed from me¬ 
lancholick and thick Blood, ifliungfrom a Branch 
of the Vena Cava, and mixes with the Excre¬ 
ments. 

The Piles which do net run, are much more 
painful than, thofe that do: Thofe that are with¬ 
out, referable Warts and Figs half opened $ they 
are very often inflam’d, ana attended with Pain, 
Rednefs, and a Fever j the others-are known by 
a certain Heavinefs about the Fundament, and 
Difficulty of going to Stool, and Blood, as has been 
obferved, which does pot mix with the Excre¬ 
ment. 

The Piles cure Melancholy and Pains in the 
Kidneys j and tho’ they occafion Pain, it's cer¬ 
tain they avert other Diftempers j and it’s good 
Advice given to thofe that are wont to have them, 
not to get themfelves entirely cured of them, be- 
caufl of the Dangers which may enfue thereupon $ 
and alfo when they run very much, they muft be 
gently flopped. 

In curing the Piles, the Patient muft firft be 
bled once or twice in the Arm, and they muft af¬ 
terwards be rubb’d with a Pomatum mace of two 
Drams of Antimony, half a Dram of Coral, or 
Hartfhom burnt, and half a Dram of Frankin- 
cenfe§ mix the Whole together, with three Spoon¬ 
fuls of Rofe-Oil, or elfe you may m a ke Ule. of 
the following Receipt. 

Take of the Fat or Greafe of a Duck, and a 
Hen, of each one Ounce, two Ounces of the Oil 
of Rofes, twenty Grains of Opium, ten Grains of 
Saffron reduced into Powder,and theYolks of fome 
Eggs, mix the Whole together, and make a Po¬ 
matum thereof $ this done, a very exa& Regi¬ 
men muft be obferved, and that is, to eat no grofs 
Meats, nor to ufe too much Salt, Spices, Onions, 
Garlicks, and Leeks in Ragoes, neither muft the 
Patient ufe Legumes much $ he muft likewife put 
a great deal of Water to his Wine, and when 
1 there 
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there is Occafion to purge him, infufc two Drams purges Phlegm, and allays the Tooth-Ach,; be- 
of Rhubard all Night on hot Embers in a Glafs mg put into the oppofite Noftril, it hinders In- 
of Water, and of the Deco&ion of Succory-water, flammations to increafe ; the Juice being taken ioj 
adding thereto, after it is (trained, an Ounce of at the Nofe evacuates Flegm from the Erain 
the Syrup of dry’d Rofes, infufe in a Glafs of the the fame being applied with Honey,diflolves every^ 
Decoftion of Tamarinds and Plantain, two Drams Thing that diiturbs the Sight, and heals Wounds 
of the Peel of Citrine Mirabolans, and after you a Dram of the fame Juice being taken in fome 
have (trained it, add to it an Ounce of the com- Wine, refills the Poifon of Serpents, 
pound Syrup of Succory. The Female Pimpernel differs no otherwifer 

The Bleeding of the Piles may alfo be (lopp’d, from the other, but that the Leaves are larger, and 
by giving the Patient*for (bme Mornings falling, the Flowers blue : It grows like the Male in the 
two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Milfoil or Tor- Woods ot th z Appenmne, and elfe where in High- 
mentil. ways and Ditches, and flourifhes all the Summer 

He may, in the Yolk of an E^g, for feveral to Augufl ; It has all the fame Virtues with the 
Days, take a Dram of the Seed of v l refolium. Male. 

To cure the Piles entirely, you need do no Pimpernel with the red and blue Leaves, be- 
more than drink for fome Days a Decoftion of ing applied to the Eyes, or its Juice dropt inter 
Red-Harrow, or put into every Glafs of Wine and them, takes away Inflammations, Dimnefs and 
Water that the Patient-drinks, a pinch of the Ulcers from them : the blue Pimpernel being 
Powder of Biflort, or elfe let him fwallow for boiled with Salt and Water, is veiy good to cure 
three Days fucceffively two Drams of Galbanum the Itch and Hand-Worms, if you wa(h your 
with alitrle Water. Hands therewith. 

If the Perfon fuffers Pain accompany’d with PIN, a Difeafe to which Hawks are incident* 
an Inflammation, let him make u(e ot the fol- and which troubles them as it does Chickens : It 
lowing Receipt. Take tenDrams of white Lead, proceeds from Cold and Moiflnefo in the Head* 
two Drams of burnt Lead, twenty Grains of or from feeding on grofs Meats, not well wafhed 
Camphire, as much Opium and Tragacant re- in cold Water in the Summer, and in warm in the 
duced to Powder, two Drams of Wax, with a Winter- 

fufficient quantity of Oil and Rofemary, make a For Cure ; firft give her a (touring Pill made 
Pomatum of the fame ; and when it begins to of Agarick and Hiera picra, for two or three Days 
grow cold, add the Yolks of two Eggs to it. together with her Catling at Night, which will 

An admirable Remedy for the Piles, is to drink cleanfe her Head ; then wafli her Tongue with 
a Dram of red Coral or Drols of Iron in fome Rofe-water, and anoint it three or four Days with 
Plantain Water ; and aKo to make a Fomentation Oil of Sweet-Almonds : When you fee the Pin is 
ofaDecoftion of petty Mullein or Henbane, and white and foft, being then thoroughly ripe, flit 
in lien of this Cataplafm, you may ufe the Pow- and take it off with a (harp Awl or Bodkin 5 then 
der of burnt Paper, or the Shavings of Lead or anoint the Place two or three times a Day with 
Bole Armoniack with the white of an Egg ; o- the faid Oil, until it be cured, 
thers reduce Oyfterfhells, whether crude or If your Hawk has got the Pin in her Foot * 
burnt, into a very fine Powder, and incorporate it cad her gently, and cutout the Core or Com 
with a little frefh Butter. which arifes in the Balls of unquiet Hawks while 

As for the Piles that are (lopped up, if you they are in the Mew 5 then have a Plaifter in a 
would have them run* you may open them with Readinefs to apply thereto made of Galbanum* 
Leeches ; or elfe either rub them with Figleaves, white Pitch, and Venice Turpentine fpread on 
apply the Juice of Cyclamen to them, or foment foft Leather, and fo tyed as not to be removed* 
them with Wine, wherein you have boiled fome yet not fo (Irait as to hurt her ; (he mud 
'Smallage : You may likewife bruife fome Pelli- (land on a Perch foft lined, mud be kept warm* 
tory of the Wall with a little Salt, aad apply ifc and dred three or four times a Week until cured $ 
or elfe bathe them with the Juice of the Roots and for Cure, fome will fet them on Salt, but this * 
of Garden-Flag. is found an utter Enemyro it. 

It the Piles (hould be Ulcerated, they mud PINE-TREE in Latin Fimis and Fence, a 
be rubbed with the Oil of Eggs, that have been Tree of which there are reckoned in all to be 
long beaten in a Leaden Mortar. ten Sorts, but the Domeftick or Sative has the 

PILL or Felf, a Term of Falconry, fignifying Preference: It has a Trunk that grows veiy high* 
that which a Hawk leaves of her Prey ader (he is the Bottom whereof has no Branches, but the 
relieved. , upper part has, and the Bark of it is rugged* 

PIMPERNEL, in Latin AnagaUh , a Plant and of a dark red; the Timber is heavy, and 
of which there are two Sorts, the Male and the of a dark yellow Hue, the Leaves grow in Pairs, 
Female: The Male is a fmall Plant, which has they are (mall pointed, have one prickly End, 
a fquare Stem, and lies upon the Ground : Its and are always green: The Flowers or rather 
Leaves are (mall, and almod round, growing Catkins leave no Fruits behind them, however* 
upon a fquare Bough, the Seeds are round, and they grow upon the fame Stalk : The Pine-Ap- 
the Flowers red ; it grows in the Fields, Gar- pie, which is the Fpiit, is of a conical Form 
dens and rich Soils, and bloffoms in the midft of ancHColour inclining to red; it confifls of feveral 
Summer. Scales in which are wrapt two oblong Stone* 

This kind of Pimpernel is Abflerfive, allays covered over with a fmall Skin, which is eafily 
Pains, is good againft the Plague and Poifon ; taken off; there is in each of thofe Stones^ a 
if you take it before you go to Bed, and cover white tender and fweet-tafled Kernel. The wild 
your felf well, it willcaufe you to fweatoutthe Pine differs no otherwife from the Sative, but 
peftilential Humours : Its Water or Juice is good that it does not grow fo tall, and that the Leaves 
for the Bitings of mad Dogs; and Huntfinen are fhorter, and the Fruit fmaller. 
make ufe of it when their Dogs are bitten by The Pine-tree is Male and Female, the firft 
wild Beads, the Juice being ufed in a Gargle is lower and # more knotty than the other; ga¬ 
ther 
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ther the Fruit in June before they gape, yet ha¬ 
ving hung two Years, preferve them in their 
>iuts in Sand, as you do Acorns} thet fet or fow 
them in Ground cultivated like the Fir, only the 
Y^uts may be buryed a little deeper: Some roll 
them in fine Compoft of Sheeps Dung, and fcat- 
ter them in February ■, this almoft never fails, 
and they come to an Inch high before May : 
A Spamjb Author fays, that to macerate them 
five Days in a Child’s Urine, and three in Wa¬ 
ter, will have a wonderful Effect upon them; 
and indeed this would be an expeditious Procefs 
foi great Plantations. 

Some fct them as Peafe, but at wider Diftan- 
ces, that when removed, they may be taken up 
Earth and all} for ‘if pulled up forcibly, they 
mi (carry the iooneft of any Tree, and therefore 
it is bell where Nuts may be fet and commodi- 
oufly defended, never to move them at all j the 
fafeit courie is to fet the Nuts in an Earthen Pot, 
and in frofty Weather, fhewing it a little to the 
Fire, for the entire Clod will come out with them, 
which muft be preferved and fet in the naked 
Eajth in fit Holes prepared before-hand, or fo 
foon'as the Thaw is univerfal: Some ftrew a few 
Oats at the Bottom of the Pits, in which the na¬ 
ked Roots are tranlplantcd $ and this they fay 
makes them (hoot more in one Year, than they 
would do in three $ fome break their Shells 
to haflen their Growth, but it rather deftroys 
them. 

The Domeftick Pines grow well with us in 
Mountains and Plains $ fome fay, any dry Soil, 
efpecially light hazelly Brick Earth Will do $ and 
that they will not refufe mfllft, barren Gravel, 
or any Sort of poor or rocky Grounds or Clays, 
except they are too moift and fpue. 

As to the Medicinal Properties of the Pine, 
the Bark js.aftringent and deficcative, the Fruit 
much ufed in Ragocs of Paftry-works; it ferves 
alfo to alleviate Coughs, being diftilled quite 
oreen, they take away Wrinkles from the Face, 
and hinder the Growth of the Breads, they arc 
alfo proper to bind the Body, and avert De- 
fluxions \ but the Juice of the Leaves is much 
more elficac ; ous for this Effeft-j thofe who ^re 
fubjeff to the Sciatica and Palfey, ought to eat 
the;' Kernels of them, But they (hould firft be 
fteeped in cold Water to take aw ay their Acrimo¬ 
ny j for they will by that Means receive a tem¬ 
perate Heat' and Cold, mixed with a watry and 
earthy Siibftancc, which participates a little of 

^They pound the Kernels of Pine in a Marble 
Mortar, and exprefs an Oil trom them, which is 
pe£loral and mollifies j,'and which being drunk 
in fome Malmfey Wine, will repair Vigour loft 
by amorous Embraces : The Stuff which re- 
mainsafter theExpreffion is made, ferves to clean 
the Hands. 

The Pine-Apple has a‘ balfamick and anti- 
fcorbutick Venue j and one Remedy fortheScur- 
vr>y, is to take fome Pine-Apples, and an Hand¬ 
ful, or elfe two dr three Ounces of the Bark 5 
cut them into fmall* bits, infufe them in a con¬ 
venient quantity of Beer, which boil, till half or 
a-third of it be'confuraed ;of Which drink a 
Glafs from rime tp time.., This Decodtion will 
prevent the Palfey, the Retra&ions of the Mem¬ 
bers, wandring Pains, and other Symptoms that 
are the Attendants of the Scurvy. 

■ The.‘Ptcea is another Sort or Pine, and to be 
cultivated in the fame ipann^r> it affects cold 


Grounds, and therefore might profpet in fome 
tolerable degree in England , as w ? ell as in Germa¬ 
ny, Muj'covy, S5?c. There is alfo the ‘ Piceajler , a 
wilder Sort, out of which the greateft Store of 
Pitch is boiled; Mr* Evelyn fays, the Body of 
it being cut or burnt down, wm emit Suckers 
from the Root, which neither the Fir nor Pine 
will do. 

PINK, a Plant of which there are feveral Sort^ 
moft of them being fingle, but fome bear. dou¬ 
ble Flowers, whereof the belt are the Feathered 
ones. 

A Pink fhoots out from its Roots, long, ftraight, 
thick, hard Leaves of a blueifh Colour $ in the 
Middle of which rifes the Stem, long, round and 
jointed at certain Diftances : The blowers grow 
on the Top of this Stem, and they confift ot fe¬ 
veral variegated Leaves, fupported by a hollow 
membranous Cup, in the mimtof which Cup ap¬ 
pears a Chive which in time becomes a Fruit of 
a cylindrical Form opening at Top, involved in 
the Cup if felf, and full of a little flat Seed 
of a black Colour which grows ripe, if we fct 
the Flower in the fame place it flood in when it 
firft began to Bloom: When any of the Seed 
are gathered, choice muft be made of the moft 
fertile Flowers, fuch as do moft readily bear it : 
Thofe Flowers are eafily difeovered by any Flo¬ 
rid, who has been but a fhorr time acquainted 
with the Nature of raifing them; 

That the Method taken in ralflng this Plant 
may be Natural, *tis proper to begin with thofe „ 
Precepts that relate to the Manner of fowing it, 
fince Seed is the Principle of all Vegetables : 
Pinks are fet indifferently either in open Ground 
upon Beds, in Earrheii Pots, or In Tubs, in Au¬ 
tumn, or in thd Month of March : If they are 
fet in open Ground, a Plot is marked out as 
latge 1 as is judged convenient f upon which the 
Mould is fpreid, the * fineft that can be got a 
good Inch deep, laying Out the Ground according 
to the Rules of Gardening. 

If they are to be Town in Beds, the Mould of 
thefe Beds will be fufticient of it felf Without 
Artifice, containing in it a fufficiCnt Stock of Salt 
to raife a Plant to a perfedT Growth, till \i*h 
thought proper to Temovc it. 

But if Pots or Tubs are made ufe of, they fill 
the Bottom with good common Earth well lift¬ 
ed, and cover it with Mould an Inch deep at 
leaft: Some that have wrote upon this Subjeff, 
have indeed no Tafte of this Compofition, but 
Experience, which is of much more Weight than 
their Imaginations, makes it appear to be the 
certain Truth, and the Rule to be followed 
herein. 

The Garden Plots and Pots being thu$ prepa¬ 
red, the Seed is foton as thin as pollible, that is, 
if in Pots or upon even Ground, or in Drills 
drawn by a Line $ if in Pots or Tubs, upon 
feven Ground only : When it is thus fown, it muft 
immediately be Covered either with a Rake, at 
one’s Hand : This done, it muft be inftaarly wa¬ 
tered, that the Mould which is naturally light, 
uniting it felf with the Seed, may warm the Shoot, 
and foonerdifpofe It to become a Plant 5 to which 
end Care muft be likewifo taken to fow the Pinks 
in fuch Places as are expofed to tile Sun, and 
carry our Pots thither, if any be fown in them. 

The Gardiner ought always to be flocked 
with good ftoteof Pink-S#eds,. that he may have 
wherewithal to fow in Abundance 5 for a good 
Florift wrll hot* be at this trouble, without an 
5 K Expefta- 
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Expe&ation that fome of them will at laft de- 
ferve to be Cultivated, and of a thoufand which 
are often planted, they feldom meet with three or 
four, fometimes more, that deferve their Care : 
Thefe Plants as foon as they are raifed, muft be 
often watered.* 

When the Pinks thus foon arrive to a Growth 
ptoper for* Tranfplantation, Beds are laid out 
with Lines four Inches afundcr, and the Pinks 
plante’d in thofe Lines at the fanje Diftance : 
The only Seafon proper for this Work, is to¬ 
wards the latter end or March y or the beginning 
of Jpril^ and the Pinks thus planted will grow 
the firft Year without bearing any Flowers 5 but 
having in this State furvived a Winter, during 
lyhich they muft be fecured from the hard Frolis 
with Mats, they will be perceived to multiply at 
the Foot, and thruft out fome young Suckers, 
From the midft of which arife the Stems, fome 
of which bear Flowers, and others ferve only for 
Layers. 

As foon as the Pinks are planted,^hey muft 
be covered in the Day-time with Straw Mats 
fhaped like the Ridge of a Houfe, or with Cloth 
ftretched over in the fame manner, to preferve 
them from the too piercing heat of the Sun, 
which would otherwise fcorcn the Root, and re 
tard their Recovery : This muft be carefully done 
for the firft feven or eight Days, unlefs fome 
Rain falls and faves that Trouble $ however, you 
muft be fure to uncover them that Evening, that 
they may enjoy the Influence of the Night, which 
is always favourable to our Plants at theSeafop. 
The next Month of the following Year, after the 
Pinks are bloomed, every Plant that is in Flower 
muft be vifited 3 and if any arc found to be more 
Beautiful .than the reft, they muft be marked 
out for Layers,* which is one of $ he ways ufed 
to multiply this Plant 5 but the firft way is only 
proper where a Nurfery is treated of. 

. After fowing, which is the firft Method ufed 
for augmenting the Species of Pinks, follows that 
of Layers, to fucceed in which, fuppofing the Pink 
deferves, and the Layers be well grown, this Me¬ 
thod muft be obferved } get a Pen-knite, or fome 
other Inftrumept of the like Nature, that will 
cut clean, and having pitched upon the Layers 
that feems to be the Firmcft and moft Beautiful, 
make an Incifion in the Middip of the Knot as 
near the Root as poflible $ but the Incifion is not 
to be made above half way, or at the moft, but 
two thirds},and this being done, lay the Layer 
along, ftay it with a little Hook, ana fupport it 
with another fmall Stick, if the Layers ^re to be 
put into open Ground 3 but if in Pots, the edges 
of the Pots will be a fiifficient fupport to them } 
then that part muft be covered afrefh that lies in 
the Ground with a little Meuld, and watered $ 
after which it muft be left to itfelf, till intime it 
Is fit for further Care. 

If the Layers are in open Ground, Care muft 
be taken to cover them the three firft Days, for 
fear of too great heat; If they are in Pots, they 
tnay be removed into the Shadp, and afterwards 

f jlaced in fuch an Expofition, as will fet them 
ooneft in Motion; The Layers ought to take 
Root towards the eighth or twelfth of Septem- 
ter % fooner or later, which is a thing that ought 
to be obferved 3 and if it be perceived they have 
not done it, or that they have fliot out nothing 
but /mail Fibres alm^ft imperceptible, a Bed 
muft be pf c pared that is moderately warm, and 
£t to receive Pots : ThiaHeat, which is a great 


Friend to Plants' animates the Parts difpofed to 
(hoot out into Roots. 

The Layers indeed that are in the open Earth, 
have not the fame Advantage 5 for which Rea- 
fon they mifearry oftner than in Pots : However, 
it does not always happen, there h^ve been fome 
Layers, that without ftriking Root at that time, 
have furvived the Winter though 'in open Earth, 
and have taken Root towards the latter En 4 ot 
March : An Obfervation that makes very much 
againft thefe Gentlemen who pretend to aferupu* 
lous knowledge of Pinks. r 

Amongft all the Rroduftions which one Stock 
of a Pink brings forth, there are fome which arc 
much fmalier than the reft 5 thefe are left to 
maintain the Mafter-ftock, ^vhich, till its Flower 
begins to degenerate, will fupply it every Year 
with Layers 5 and whereas the Earth wherein we 
make our Layers is ufually fomething Jighr, 
and confequently not overmoift, it ought fre¬ 
quently to be watered, and the Layers tttpofed to 
the hot Sun. 

It’s certainly an Error, to call that part of the 
Pink which we cut off, and which hafr no man¬ 
ner of Root, a Sucker, rather than a Slip, which 
is that fmall Branch in a Plant that is not rooted, 
and which is fet in the Earth on purpofeto take 
Root 3 but fince that is the eftablifhed Termfor 
it, it's to be obferved, that multiplying by Suck¬ 
ers is the third Expedient, and this is the Manner 
of doing it : Make choice of the Suckers after 
having diligently obferved the Stock cr foot of 
the Pink} the fmall eft are always thebeft 5 they 
muft be cut off witE a Pair of Sciflars, within 
two or three Joint* of thp Heart, which is the 
place from wnerice the Leaves fpring, but Care 
muft be taken they have no more 5 \1H1en they 
are cut, let them be fpfit into four Parts,' from 
ope End to the other j and the Incifion muft be 
directed from the Joint neareft the Extremity 
to the Second, and having cutoff the Leaves to 
three Inches Breadth next the Middle, let them 
be laid in the Sun till they begin to wither, then 
throw them into frefti Water, wherein they muft 
be continued till they are found to recover netf 
Vigour. . ■ , 

When this is done, they muft be taken out of 
the Water, and having Tubs and Pots ready, fill 
the Bottom with common Earth well fifted, co- r 
vered with two Inches of Mould at leaft} bury 
the Suckers up to the freond Joint, prefs the 
Earth a little hard upon them, and having given 
them good watering, fet them in the Shade, and 
they will in. the End be found to thrive fo SatiP 
fa&ion. It ought to be no manner of Surprize to 
the Florift or others, thaj they are not perceived 
to take Root according to Expectation 5 howe- 
when *tis found that Nature has not fufti- 


ver, 


ciently operated in them towards the tenth or 
twelfth of 4 September y the Pots muft be laid in 
warm Beds, and Gare taken to cover them with 
Glafles. 

In the Compofition of Earth fit for Pinks, 
which love naturally to he cool} one third of the 
beft Kitchin-Garden Earth, one third and a 
half of Mould, and half a thinj of yellow Earth' 
muft be ufed, and all of it well fifted and mixed 
together 5 That being done. Pots muft be had of 
a middle fize, larger at Top, than at the Bot- * 
tom, that the Pinks may with the more eafe be j 
taken out upon occafion t they muft be filled with 1 
this Eafth, \ybich muft \>e prefled down a little - 
to prevent it from finking, as afterwards it may 


be 
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be apt to do : But Cate oufi be had, that the cated and deftroyed by it. if you obferve any 
Pots be filled with this Barth no higher than Leaves about the Pinks that are inclinable to be 
within a good Fingers Breadth of the Top, fil- rotten, the Plants muft be cleared of them, which 
ling diem quite up afterwards with pure red is done either in plucking or cutting them off 
Mould. When the Pots are thus prepared, and near the Trunk, as clean as may be. 
that it is found the Layers have taken Root, they When your Pinks have continued%>r a certain 
mud be cut from the Stock as near the: Stem as fpace in the fore-mendoned Shelter, it will then 
poffible, and you muft fee that the two Branches be time to remove them into fuch Places as am 
of the Layers, that is, the lower parts which judged moll proper to bring them to a juft 
were feparated by the Incifion, and to which Growth : Though the Eajlern Expofition is e-> 
the final! Fibres adhere, be exaftly equal: The fteemed the moil beneficial, yet they will thrive. 
Extremity of the Leaves muft be pared off, which exceedingly well in a Southern Afpe&, and grow 
is the Method that hitherto has been conftantly very fall by the help of the Watering-pot, the 
obferved. . Water being firil warmed in the Sun. 'lneyooghc 

Having exactly purfued thefe Dire&ions, it never to be watered till after Sun-fet, and ufe 
may be laid down for a certain Maxim, that the muft always be made of a little Pot, to the 
fitteft Seafon to plant your Layers, is about the End, the Water gently diftilling upon; them like . 
Peaft of St. Remy , ana being then loofned from Rain, the Earth may not be broken up by it ; • 

’ the Stock, there is nothing more to do but to as to the quantity of Water to be thrown up- 
Pot them, which is thus performed : The Lay- on them, that is left to the Judgment of the 
era being prepared as directed, one of them mull Florill. 0 

be taken in the Right Hand, and a Hole made When the Pinks begin to Spindle; they will 
in die Middle of the Pot with the Fore-finger, then require a little more Care than they had 
large and deep enough to receive the Layer ; and before ; for then fmall Sticks peeled about the Big¬ 
having put it in, the Hole muft be filled up with nefs of one’s little Finger, muft be fisted at the 
the Mould, prefled hard down agalnft the Lay- Foot of the Spindle, tying it with a little Ru(h 
ers, and then Water on it; after which the Pots to it as it grows up; for the Spindles are natu- 
are to be placed in the Shade, where they muft rally fb weak, that they Will otherwife be ima- 
be left for ten or twelve Days, in which time they ble to fupport the Flowers without bending too 
ufually recover. much. 

It’s certain, the readieft way to manage Plants The frequent watering of the Pinks, by whith 
with Succefs, is always to have regard to the Means the Earth is warned away; together with 
Conftitution they are of, and Place from whence the Heat of the Sun which dries it up; often ob- 
they originally came : The Pink which grew fiift liges the Gardiner, to turn up the Surface anew, 
in a very temperate Climate, defires likewife a and ’tis certain, he will at the very firft time be 
moderate Heat of the Sun; fo that after thefe fenfibleof the Effects of it; after which they al- 
Plants have been kept in the Shade for the firft ways throw a little Bed-mould upon it, either 
ten Days, they may be removed into an Eaftem for the Neatnefs of it, or for the Advantage the 
Expofition, wnich agrees beft with them s The Flower draws from it, by the Concourfe of new 
Pink is not very fenfible of Cold, and therefore Salts which penetrate when watered, 
you may venture to let it Hand the firft Shock of No Plant requires the Affiftance of Art more 
the Froft, nay it has been often obferved, that they than the Pink : Sometimes it /hoots out more 
have weathered out Winter very fucceCsfully in the Buds than arc convenient; in which cafe of pre- 
• open Ground : However, ’tis not advifable to judicial Fertility it is difeharged of fame ofthem 
leave the Pots out all Winter, that is, to be care- in the moll proper Manner, efpecially one is cut 
lefs of a Flower which deferves a particular E- off, when two’ grow oppofite to each other; fdr 
fteem. ' in railing of Pinks, ’tis the Beauty rather than 

As foon therefore as the Frofts come on, the the Abundance of Flowers that is covtted ; the 
Pots /hould be removed into a Green-Houfc, and Buds to be taken off, mull be thofe that grow 
for want of that into a Chamber, or fome other neareftthe Stock; and this is an Operation wnich 
Place fecurcd from the Infults of the Air t If it requires Abundance of Prudence, for more muft 
proves a mild Winter, and that the Earth in the be retrenched from thofe that want a great deal 
Pots grows dry, it will not be a niffs to give of Nourifhment, and lefs from thofe that glow 
them a little Water drawn frefh from a Well, or naturally large; in which Cafe they are often 
fome other Place of the like Nature; but if it left all on to prevent their burfting, to which they 
freezes, or that there is any expe£lationof a Froft, are naturally fubjeft. As for thofe which are 
you mull by all means avoid it, for otherwile apt to burft, when there are any fuch, the Bud 
the Pinks will receive more hurt than good. is bound up, aftd flit a little on tnat Side, which 

There it no Animal fo great an Enemy to feems to bunch out; the thick fhort Bud is that 
Pinks as Rats ; for which Reafbn Perfons muft which there is moll Reafon to diftruft. 
be conftantly upon their guard againftthem, and When the Pinks are in Bloom, it muft be con- 
make ufe of all the Means hitherto .invented to fe- fidered whether all Things are fo difpofod. by ' 
cure the Plants againft them. Nature, and in fo regular a Manner, as is requt- 

There is no fet time fixed for removing Pinks fite to make a beautiful Pink, in defeft of which 
out of the Green-Houfe, for that depends abfo- they do as it were comb, thofe that require it in 
lutely upon the Duration of the Winter; but this Manner: After your Hands are warned, and 
they are ufually removed about Eajier , and fet wiped very dry, take the ill-fafhioned Pink, and 
in fome Place fheltered from the hoary Froft, ftroke it from the Hulk upwards, opening it a 
to which that Seafon is frequently too fubjcft,l little; theymuft obferve the Leaves, which art 
and where the Sun does not pierce; for thefe irregularly placed, and thofe they difpofe mtlhc 
Plants having as it were been long Prifoners, bfeft Order they can ; after which the Difference 
ought by degrees to be inured to the open Air; maybe obferved between the firft and fecond Difi- 
otherwife they will be in danger of being fuflo- pontion. 

5 K 2 When 
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When the truly Curious meet with any Plow-, ivety ffrohg Smell: This Plant is fown attheEnd 
ers that burll, and are confcqucntly unable to Jof a Bed in Drills, drawn over it crofs-ways, and ini 
mfoye the Leaf e$ in their due Order, they make as ftra jght a Line as pdfliMe : Its Seed being none 
ufe of a little round piece of Paite-board, no big^ 0 f the iirtalleftf it canfloftwell be fown too thin 5 
gcr than theFlow et, with a Hole in the Middle, and the Stem being fomewhat fucculent, requires 
through wVh tjbcy thruiithe blower, and having good NfcuHfhment'to raife it t Being at Plant that 
artfully difpofed tne Leaves of ir, they make it \s afraid of the Cold ,-to the laft Degree, it muft 
look large and beautiful. be coverfcd>with Mat$ t& fecure it from the Hoary 

.' The blowers which grow, on Pots are ufulal- Froft 5 after it is once rifert, and thus taken Care 
ly fet on Planks placed upon Treflcls, and if they of, let it continue in this Condition fix Weeksor 
arc ranked in juft Order, they draw the Admi- two Months, during which Time, it wilL arrive 
ration.*#f all that behold them: Whilft they are to a fufficient Strength and reasonable Growth, 
in blower, whether they grow in Pots, or in the and may then befit to & transplanted into the 
openv»Ground, they ought conftantly to be co- , Middle of the Border, as the moft proper Places 
vered 5 for this blower is ofTo delicate a Nature, among dwarf Flowers 5 fome have mingled them 
that rbe Sun will dry it up in a fhort lime, and amongft other Flowers of the larger Size, but then 
the Rain fpoil its Luftre : Some there are, who, they muft not be put iri the Middle, but on the 
to make the Flower latt the longer, carry them Edges, becaufe the former being full of Branches 
into the Shade, which is a good Method, and will hide the Pinks, and deprive the Gardiner of 
very proper for fuch as think fit to follow it. a very agreeable Ornament. 

Some being curious to know the Marks of a They ought to be fet about a Foot afander, 
good Pink, that may be faid to be a beautiful one, and three Inches deep, in a Hole made with- a 
which; is large, adorned with # good <8tore ot Dibble, and the Earth muft be prefled down 
Leaves, and fhaped like a little Dome $ that .upon their Roots, and be prefently watered after 
whofe, White is clear, and not ftreaked with Car- they are fet: Thefe Flowers may iikewife'be put 
nation, wh-ofe Leaves are united at the End, not in Pots, filled two thirds with Kitchen-Garden 
indented, round and not pointed 5 that which is the Earth, and the other with Mould, for they re* 
moft variegated* is the mcreefteem^efpccially if quire a* pretty fubftantial Earth $ thdy are oma* 
the Mixtures be well divided, and not imbibed: mental enough in Pots $ -befid’es, frequent Wal 
Again, that Mixture is efteemed the moft beau- ; terings, they would be kept clear of Weeds, and 
titul, that begins from the Bottom,and continues drefled with a Hough' in lowrirg Weather, wa- 
to the Top ct the Flower : If with all thefe Beau- tering them prefently after* at leaft if no Rain 
ties fo agreeable to the Eye, the Leaves are j be expected to fall, f -'t • 

beautifully difpofed by Nature, or in defeat of j PINK, (German) a Sort of Lychnis,' that has 
that, .the Florifti takes Care to order them him- • obtained the Epithet of German , becaufe it grows 
felf,> he; may fay of fuch a Flower, that it deferves . plentifully in that Gountiy. The Flowers of this 
to be cultivated, that it has rewarded our Care, plant are very agreeable, and differ from other 
and we ought to value it for its Beauty. Pinks, whofe Colour vaiy, whereas this is always 

The common Maladies attending thefe Plants, a flaming Red, with Leaves much larger than 
are certainly much eafier prevented than cured, thofe of the other : This Plant will thrive any 
fuch as Putrefaftion, and their turning White $ where in a Garden, provided the Place is good $ 
the firft of thefe is prevented, if we take Care not yet when the Seed is fown, it (hould be in the 
to water them too much, and to cut off the Part moft compound Earth : Beds muft be prepared 
we perceive affe&ed, to the Quick, before it goes for them, upon which fome Mould muft be 
too far, and then cover the Plant with fome light fpread an Inch deep, let it be mingled with Gar- 
dry Earth x As for the fccond Difeafe incident den Soil lifted, then the Surface muft be fmoothed 
to this Plant, the readied Way to fecure the with a Rake as neatly as can be 5 the Seed, which 
Flower from it, is not to let it grow dry, norex- muft be well chofen, and of a good Ripenefs, 
pofe it to an Afpc6l that does not agree with it; muft be fown fcatteringly, or in Drills drawn crofs 
to fecure it as much as may be from Fogs, which a Bed with a Line 5 it muft be covered with 
are apt to infect it to that Degree, that it will be the Hand, gently paffing over it, or elfc a fint 
unavoidably loft. Wherever Pinks are fet in a Gar- Rake muft be ufed to fmooth the Surface of the 
den, it muft not be amongft Flowers of the large Bed : afloon as they come up they muft be care- 
Kind 5 entire Borders are indeed frequently plant- folly weeded and watered, as Occafion requires, 
bd with them, which appear very beautiful du- They are multiply’d by Slip with fome part of 
ting the Seafon ; but the heft Way of railing them their Roots, and by Slip without any Root, at 
is in Pots, which look very agreeable on Seats the <Pcets Hyacinth , which may be teen under 
raifed for that Purpofe. 9 that Read, only the German Pinks are let in 

PINK, (Indian) in Latin, , T'agetes Indicus , is open Ground, or Pots, where they appear very 
a Plant that fhoots up into a Stem about a Foot beautiful. 

and a half high, divided into feveral Branches, | PINT-POT, a Veffel that ferves to meaftur 
foil of Leaves, indented on the Edges, and point- Liquors with ; they like wife call the meaihred 
ed at top 5 radiated Flowers appear at the Extre- Liquor a Pint: A Pint iri France is divided into 
fnity of each Bough, they are round, and com- two Chopmes 5 and a Chopine into two half Se- 
pofed of feveral Leaves well ordered, and of a tiers: Tne *Paris Pint weighs two Pounds z St* 
yellow Colour, whofe Difk confifls of feveral Denys Pint is double to that of Paris, and this is 
Flounfhes, placed on Embrios, and contained in what is called a Pot in fome of their Provinces. 

£ Cupofone Leaf, fhaped like a Pipe 5 the Em- PIP, a Difeafe incident to Birds , when they 
* >r \ 0 » 1I | becomes an angular Seed, fhut in have been long thirfty : It’s a white and dry Skin, 

* faftned to its Bed. which comes on and covers their Tongues? Hens 

V «* n our for the Sake and Chickens are fometimes feiz’d with it, and you 

Jot Its oc 1 lowers, which however has a may know that they have the Pip, when they will 
* neither 
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neither eat nor drink 5 they are more particularly 
fubjeft to it during the great Heats in the Months 
of jtogttft and September. : _ ' ; 1 -* J 

To prevent this Diftemper, you muft put int© 
the Wateryou give the Birds to drink during that 
Time, the Seeds of Melons or Cucumber; of elfe 
the Juice of Beets. 

1*0 cure'this Diftemper in your Poultry, open 
the Bill; w'hich you muft keep’uhdet With riva 
of your left Hand Fingers, and with your other 
Hand raife the white Skin upon the Tongue w 4 th 
a Needle or Pin, and then pour fome hot Vitie- 
gar into his Bill, or Spittle to wafh the Tongue 
with 5 pounded Salt may alfo be ufed inftead of 
the Vinegar and Spittle : fome thruft a fmall 
Quill, which they have pluck’d out of the Wing, 
in*o the Sore. 

PIPE-TREE, fee Syringa. 

PISSING, a natural Aftion in the Difchargo of 
the Water gathered together in the Bladder $ bur, 
the fame being fometimes obftru&ed; at other 
rimes unvoluntary, and fome times bibody, we 
fhall infert Cures for the fame. 

*' To make one pifs, and to cure the Evil, bum 
torhe Cantharides; and reduce them into Aflies, 
and with Vinegar draw the Salt out of thefe Allies, 
and take twelve, fifteen or fixteen Grams of it. 

For thofe who pifs a-bed, take half an Ounce 
of Nettle-Seeds, naif an Ounce of Maftick*m 
Tears, and two Ounces of Rye-Flower 5 pound the 
Seed and Maffick very wcil apart, then mix them 
together, and incorporate them with the Flower 
by the Means of a little hot or cold Wate*, 1 and 1 of 
this Pa tie make feven or eight fmall Cakes, which 
bake in an Oven, or upon an Hearth* and let the 
Perfon fo incommoded, cat one of them every 
Evening for feven or eight Dap. * 1 ' • 

Another Receipt is, to take fome Rat or Moufe 
Turd, reduce it into Powder, and putting about 
an Ounce of it into fome Broth, take k for three 
Days together 1 It is an excellent Remedy far this 
Imperfetfion. 0 

There’s nothing better for Perfons who pifs in 
their Sleep, and cannot hold their Water, than 
often to cat the Lungs of a roafted Kid, to drink in 
fonle Wine a Powder made of the Brain or Te- 
fticles of an Hare, or the Bladder of a Cow, Hog, 
Sheep or Kid, or .Powder made of the Roots of 
Biftort or Tormentil, with the Juice of Plantane 
or Sheeps Milk, or Allies made of the Flcfh of 
an Hedg-hoff. ' 

The Games of Blood pafling through the uri¬ 
nal Paffages, arife cither from the Weaknefs of 
the Reins themfclves, from the Quality and 
Quantity of the Blood contain’d in their Veflels, 
from the loofning of fome Stone, from the Pus of 
fome Ulcer, or Tiding too much, or elfe from fome 
Blow received, or violent Fall 5 it happens alfo, 
tho* but rarely, that the Blood ifliies out'of the 
Bladder, eithqr through a Flux of the Piles, ©r 
that of Women’s Menfes : It alfo is fometimes a 
Symptom of aCrifis, and when that happens, you 
muft fuffer Nature to operate herfelf $ But for the 
others, you muft, before any Remedy be ufed, 
bleed more or lefs, according to the Age and 
Strength of the Perfon 5 after which, let him 
drink between Meals a Ptifane made with the 
Roots of great Comfrey and Gum Arabick, or 
elfe let him take half a Glafs of Sleeps Milk; 
a Dram of the Powder of Milfoil, with as much 
Bole Armoniack $ others preferibe two Ounces of 
Plantain Juice, with ten (drains of Maftick, and 
talf a Dram of Bole in Powdef, or an Ounce of 


fthe Juice of Milfoil, with half a Dram of Coral; 
*you muft continue the Potion for fouf Days toge¬ 
ther evrey Morning failing, or elfe mix a Dram 
♦of a Moufe burnt and pounded in half a Glafs of 
Ipiantain Juice, and let the Paticiivake it faft- 
jing. 

; PISSING OF BLOOD, a Diftemper to which 
j Oxen are fubjeft, either through their being oveir- 
I heated, or through catching of Cold upon Heat, 

\ or elfe through eating an Herb that* had fome 
j Malignity upon it: Aftoon as you perceive your 
! Beaft pilles Blood, you muft by no Means fuffer 
i him to drink, but give him the following Com* 
Ipofition. * •. . 

Take a Chopine or Pint of Man’s Urine, as 
. much of # Oil of Olives, fix new laid Eggs, and a 
harge Handful of Soot, beat them altogether, and 
let the Ox fwallow them. 

As this Diftemper muft be accompany’d with 
fome Pain, they do, in order to allay it, tye the 
Ox’s Ears, and iktiing them with a fmall Needle, 
till they become red all over, then you will di- 
feem fome certain fmall Veins which you have 
pierced, and thro’ which the Blood comes out, 
which is almoft green j and when you have done 
this, put fome Salt into his Mouth, and then 
twalknim. 

• Another Remedy is,ito caufe the Ox to fwal- 
jlow the Juice of Plantane, with fome very good 
jO* 1 , then take fome Powder of Tartar, and wild 
'GoUrd, * fteep them* in red Wine or Claret, and 
.make him Iwallaw it out of a Horn 5 if this does 
inot flop his piffing of Blood, in four and twenty 
^Hours, he’ll die. . 

I PISTACHO-TREE, in Latin i Tiftacia, ot 
5 Lerebintbus Jndica y a Tree entirely like the Tur- 
tpentine-Tree; it jsrody&s its Fruits at the Ex : ^ 
(trinity of its Branches, withtwo Coverings, the" 


c jl <Pifiacl:es, contains, a white Pith, in Tafte 
like that of the Pine Kernel, but yet it has fome- 
wfiat of I know not what that is aromatical. 

rn he beft Piftach$s are brought from Arabia 
arid - S^ridythcfT^re of them in Naples and Ve¬ 
nice, and foch as grow* wild in the Woods'. 

Piftachcs are hot, and aperitive, they are good 
for the Stomach ; they binder the Heart-ach, for¬ 
tifying the Moutn aodthc Stomach, bccaufc they 
have a little Bittemefs in them,, and they fuhti- 
lize grofs Humours; and fo they are good for the 
Liver, Lungs, and Kidneys, and they are put into 
Reftoratives. ’ ...... 

; P^ftaches being filled y are covered with Su<*ar, 
and mad©4ik«£ugar£lums, and thefe are cordial 
and have an excellent Tafte. 

Ta have Tift aches in a Sur^tout } take what 
Quantity you pleafe of them, clear them from 
their Shells, and caufe them to be made Crifp, 
which may be done thus 5 When the Sugar is 
boiled till it becomes feathered, throw in your Pi- 
ftaches, and after they have continued a little 
while on the Fire, take them oft*, and ft if them 
well with the Spatula, till they are ali envered, 
but they muft not be fet again over J the Fire* 
Afterwards, having beat up the White of an Egg 
with a Spoon, ada a little Orange Flower Water, 
and dip the Piftachcs into them, let them be'ea* 
ken out, rolled in Powder Sugar, that is very 
dry 5 at laft, being laid in order upon whfteTa- 1 
per, they muft be gently baked in a Campain O- 
ven, with a little Fire underneath, and more on 
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the top : Afloon as they are fufficiently baked, 
and brought to a good Colour, they may be taken 
out of the Oven, and dry’d in the Stove. 

PITCH-TREE, ‘jPicea, rcfembles the Yew- 
Tree, only its Leaves are not quite of fa brown a 
Green, its Flowers are like CatVTails, compofed 
of feveral Chives, but Steril ; for their Embrio’s 
grow between the Leaves from an Ear feparate 
trom them, and being a leafy Seed, enclosed al- 
fo in Scales, which doling together, make the 
Fruir, and that is nothing but an Ear that grows 
reater and greater: Nature having made the 
itch-Trce fo like the Cyprefs and Yew, the Cul¬ 
ture that agrees with the one, does fo with the 
other, for which you may fee Cyprefs and Teiv- 
tree$ only it may be obferved here, that,the j Pi- 
cea docs not well agree with fhady Places as the 
Yew docs : It delights in a dry Soil, and it woulo 
be as much valued as the Yew-Tree, if it was not 
apt to be bare at the Bottom ; this Tree has abo 
a good Effeft in the vaft Alleys of fpaciousGar¬ 
dens and Parks, and one may with the Shears 
give it the fame Form as the Yew-Tree : When 
either the Picea, or the other, is placed where it 
is to remain, it will grow without any digging, 
and they fliould not be dug unlefs they are in 
Borders, and then you will be obliged to ftir the 
Earth a little* when you cultivate the Flowers 
there; 

PIT-FALL, a cheap Device wherewith you 
may take a whole Covey of Partridges as well as 
fingle ones, or indeed any other Birds: There 
are Pit-Falls above and under Ground ; the Ma¬ 
chine reprefented by the following Cut, is a fort 
of Cagej and made thus: 



This Device is compofed of four Sticks or 
Pieces of Wood, A B. A D« D C. and C B. each 
about three Foot long, and bored through within 
two Inches of the End, with a Hole big enough 
to turn onfcs little Finger ; tfyey mtift be placed 
on each other in a Square upon the Ground, and 
let into each other about half the Thicknefs of 
the Stick, that they may hold together, in fuch 
a Manner as to make tour Angles ; then take two 
Hazel tough Rods about the Bignefs of ones Fin- 
aer, each four or five Foot long, which mud be 
fixed in the fore-mentionM Holes, eroding them 
over each other, that their other Ends may be 
fixed in their oppofite Angles, as the Comer Sticks 
linages wfcd to be btid 5 then you muft have 


PIT 

* * j 

ftore of light ftraight Sticks, longer than each other 
by Degrees, and about the Bignefs of one’s Finger, 
which you muft compile one over another, the 
longeft firft, and the fhorteft laft, up to the Height 
of the crofting of the two Rods, fo that the Whole 
will refemble a kind of Bcc-hive; but you muft 
remember to leave a Hole at the Top, to be co¬ 
vered or uncovered with fome Stone, or the like, 
to take out the Bltds when they are in the Pit- 
fall. 

You muft* at laft, bind the End of your Sticks 
to the two Rods with Oziers, ftrong Packthread 
or fmall Cord, and this is all that belongs to the 
Pit-fell ; but for the erefting or piling it up, do 
thus: take a Stick of about three Foot long, and 
about the Bignefs of one’s little Finger, which 
muft be fmoothed above and below, then tie the 
End F with a little Cord to the Middle of the 
Foundadon-ftick A B. the other End of the Stick 
F G muft have a fmall Notch in it about two In¬ 
ches firom.the End: The next thing is to provide 
another Stick 1 K, about a Foot and an half long, 
with a fmall Cord fixed on the upper End there¬ 
of, where you may place another little Stick H 
half a Foot long, having the End G fhaped like 
the fliarp End of a Wedge 5 the lower End of 
the Stick K mutt be fix’d on the Ground, which 
being done, the Fore-part of the Pit-fall D C, will 
come to be lifted up,and then place the End.H of 
the little Stick under the Cage to fupport it, and 
the other End fhaped like a \tfcdge into the Notch 
of the Stick F G ; then let the Pit* fall reft gently 
on it, and it will be ready fet, with one Side lifted 
up about a Foot high, and the Stick F G, will be 
about three Inches from the Ground, then ftrew 
your Bait under the Cage. The feme Pit-fall will 
ferve to take finall Birds, Hares, Rabets* or 
Vermin. 

When you have found out that Partridges fre- 

? uent either Vineyards, Woods, or fome other 
lace, you muft, before you fpread your Net, 
pitch upon a proper Stand for youri'elf, either 
near a Hedge, a Knot of Oziers, or fome Bullies, 
that fo your Pit-fall may not be openly feen, and fo 
frighten the Partridges: When the Place is fixed, 
take five or fix Handfuls of Early or Oats parched 
in a Frying-pan, or elfe fome Wheat, ftrew fome 
Grains here and there, and make a pretty long 
Train, fo as to lead the Partridges to the Heap * 
and when you know by their Dung that they are 
come thither, then lay your Pit-fall at the Place 
where they have dung’d, covering it with fome 
leav’d Branches, or Broom, or leav’d Vine Bran¬ 
ches, if the Scafon allows it, and lay down feven 
or eight Handfuls of Com under it, with a long 
Train ; the Panridges having been regaled there 
before, will not fail foon to get under the Cage 
to eat, and being greedy, will jump upon one an¬ 
other, fo that coming to touch the little Stick F G, 
which keeps the Machine extended, it will by that 
Means fall upon them: When the Covey is large, 
fome often happen to be without the Reach of 
the Pit-fall; but he that is dextrous at this Sport, 
will know how to catch them another time. 

The two foregoing Figures reprefent the Pit-fell 
two ways; the firft mews how it’s extended Front- 
wife, and foe other Side-ways, and they are mark’d 
with the fame Letters: Tne Letter Efhews you, 
that when the Pit-fall is light, and the Covey large, 
that you muft put a Stone upon the Top of the 
Pit-fall, foe Weight of which will hinder a fingle 
Partridge to let down the Cage or^Trap; for o- 
therwile you may catch but one or two : This is 
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an Aitifice is well known to thofe who fellow the] 
Sport. ' ' ' | 

Befides this Pit-fell for the taking of ‘Partridges, 
there are others of the like Nature with which 
they take fmall Birds; the former was above the 
Earth, but *thefe in and wider it, and are excel¬ 
lent for taking Slack-birds, Thrujbes, Fieldfares, 
and the like Birds that feed upon Worms. The 
beft Seafoo for this Sport is, from the Beginning 
of November to the End of March $ the Device 
Is cheap, profitable, and pretty common $ how¬ 
ever, to omit nothing that may be ufeful in this 
Work} thefe enfuing Figures will demonftrate 
it to you. 
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thick, the bigger Side to be laid over the laracfl 
Side of the Pit. 

Take the End S of your little Stick, and lay 
the flat Side on the Place M upon rhe End of the 
Stick, which is pricked into the Ground $ then 
place the End Z» of your forked Stick ‘into the 
Notch S, and lay on the Turf* making the End 
of the forked Stick marked Y, to be juft under 
the Place of the Turf, marked K, then move and 
place the fmall Stick which holds the Fork in 
luch Manner, that by the lead Bird which comes 
to tread upon the End of the Sticks, the Turf may 
fall down, and fo catch the Birds in the Hole. 

That you may induce the Birds to come to 
your Pit-falls 5 get fome Earth-worms, and flick 
four or five of them through the Body with fome 
long Thorns, or final 1 Sticks for that Purpole, and 
fo let them in your Pits to be feen by the Birds 
that come near it, and be Pure that the Birds can¬ 
not come to the Pits any other Way than that 
marked O 5 you may plant a little Hedge-Row 
of fhort Sticks about the two Sides of the Pit 2 If 
in hard and frofly Weather, Air tip fome frefh 
Earth about the fore Front of the Pit, which will 
much entice the Eirds to come. 

Another Sort of Pit-fail we have which is not 
fo troublefome as the former, and not fo many 
Sticks or Devices required $ you may ufe it in any 
Hedge, Bufh, Tree, or the like, and in all Wea¬ 
thers : % It*s to be made and ufed after the Manner 
it is lyre described* 


^The Figure mark'd A is a plain Paddle-Staff, 
fudh as Countrymen ufe to carry in their Hands 
as they go about their Grounds £ with this you 
are to cut up Turfs, wherewith the Pit-fall is to 
be clofed, which Turf mull at leaft be cut two 
Inches larger than the Pit $ the fame Paddle may 
likewife ferve to dig your Pits, which fhould al¬ 
ways be made in the Sun near fome Hedge, 
whjere f^jrds frequent $ they may alfo be made 
in great Woods, near fome Holly-Bufhcs ; for 
Bird s in hard Weather ufe to refort to fuch Places, 
in Expc&ation of Worms, by picking up, and re¬ 
moving dead Leaves- that lie on the Ground: 
the Holes may be about feven Inches deep $ on 
the oppofite Side let it be about four or five inches 
lonjk as is defign’d by the Letter O 5 and from X 
to O, tilery may be a Di fiance about fix Inches j 
then take a fmall Stick X, not quite fo big as one’s 
little Finger, and about five inches in Length, 
which cut fjoping) at the End, V, the other Part of 
the Stick towards X, being taper’d, or cut fmall 
by degree* : Prick the fmall End X into the Side 
of the Pit marked M, and let the End V lie upon 
the Ground j then have another Stick marked 
aa S T, aboi# the Bigaefs of a Swan's Quill and 
&ur Inches long, which Cut flat and fmooth on 
one Side, and cut a Notch at the End & on the 
other Side. 

You mud in the next Place have a forked 
Stick marked as Y> and Z. fon^yyhat bigger 
th*o the other Sticks, and about five or fix In¬ 
ches long, the End Z being cut like the End of 
a Wedge : Youf next Bufinefs is to make ufe of 
Jour Turfs, which muft be four or five tnches 




Take a Holly-Stick, about the Bignefs of one’s 
middle Finger, and about a Foot and an half 
long $ alfo another Stick of the fame Bignefs, 
but about two Inches fhorter, bend them both like 
I a Bow, with a good double Packthread, between 
which, place a certain- flat Stick about eighteen 
Inches long, as the Letters P M* K G, do de¬ 
note $ then tye the End of the faid Stick G, to 
the Middle of the lefler Bow, to try if it be fighr, 
and with one Hand, hold the End P of the flat 
Stick, and with the other Hand pull towards you 
the lefler Bow, and if when you let It fly back* 
it does return with a good Force, it is a Sign it is 
well done. 

Then tie upon yotfr flat Stick, about three In* 
ches from the Bid of it, at ^he Letter P, a fmall 
Packthread about nine Inches long, and as big as 
a good Quill , between the faid Packthread at 
Pand the Letter Kj about the Letter M; tie thd 
Thread double as N O, then fpread a fmaH Net 
over two Bbute, arid let the Whole be like a Fold- 
Ing-fiool : The Way to bend it ?s thus, lift up the 
Greater ofthe Bows, and bring it over the little 
Stick OR, then pafs. •a-thwarfr the Nee the 
double Thread N U, : ,with the Balt i&fteficd 
therein at N", and opening the' Ehd O, put it on 
the End of the Stick R, arid it i* ready f«fc 
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For the better comprehending it, there are three i go out in a Morning, wafh your Mouth with Wa- 
Figures deferibed, the Letters are’all the fame $ ! ter and Vinegar mixed together, and then put 
pne fliews how to make it, another of them how j into your Mouth the fourth Part of a Spoonful of 
to bend it or let it, and the laft reprefents it < the laid Liquor, and clofe your Noftrils, to the 
ready bent. ; End, that the Brain being guarded from all ex- 

When you fix it in any Place, ftrew lome : temal Qualities, may the more eafily be imbued 
Leaves behind it, and aifo upon the Bottom j and moiftened with the Vapour and Breath re- 
of it before, to the End the Birds may not un- ! tained in the Mouth $ you will alio do well to 
bend it, unlefs in the fore Part, you muit bait ac- • wafh therewith the Emun&ories of the chief 
cording to the feveral Seafons and Natures of ; Membranes, as the Temples, Hands, Groins, £S?c. 
thofe Birds you delign to take : In May and j being rare and lax Parts, and held to be more 
June y for Pies and Jays in Gardens and Orchards, : fubjedl to the Injuries of the infeftious Air 5 and 
either two or three Cherries, or a Piece or two of to the End you may flill be the better prelerved 
green Pear or Apple may do well: In Winter, ! from the Plague, the Ufe of a Silver Ball, with 
tor Black-Birds, Thrufhes, or the like, two or Holes in feveral Places therein, has been common 5 


•three Worms will do the Bulinefs $ at other Times, 1 
and for fome Birds, an Ear or two of Wheat or | 
Barly is very good. 

PLAGUE, a contageous Diftemper, which in 
a very fhort l ime fweeps away a World of Peo* 
pic $ it is one of thofe three Scourges, the Al¬ 
mighty fends for the more fignal Punifhment of 
Mankind. The Remedies which'may be made 
ufc of in the Time of Peftilence, are of two Sorts $ 
one is proper for thofe who are not feized there- 
with k and would keep themfclves free from it $ 
and thofe are called Prefervatives, which are 
both internal and external $ the other are for 
thofe who have the Plague upon them, of which 
alfo you may make two Clafles, and in the fame 
M&nner diftingui fh them into internal and external. 

We are to Degin with the different, Prtferva- 
tivesj then proceed to the fpecifick Remedies, 
and laftly, fet down fome Methods how to puri¬ 
fy the Places where the Plague has made its 
Ravages. , ^ 

In the Time of the Plague, People may xarry ’ 
about them either Toad-Powder, a Toad, live 
Spider inclofeddn a convenient Box, Arfenick} or 
fome fuch like venemotis feubftaned, (which at- 
trafls to itfelf the Infection of the Air, which o- 
therwife would infeft the Peribo'lhat c^riies it; 
and this fame Toad^Powder draws- 1 & itfelf all 
the Venom of the peftilential Carbfeticld.- 

To prepare this Toad-Powder, take three or 
four large Toads, feven or eight Spiders, and as 
many Scorpions, put them into a Pot well ftopt, 
where let them remain for fome time, add there¬ 
to fome Virgin-Honey, and flop the Pot well, 
make a Fire round it, and fo continue till the 
"Whole is reduced into a Liquid, and when that 
is done, mix it with a Ladle, and make an 
Ointment of it, which you are to put into a Silver 
Box that /huts clofe, and carry it about you, and 
you may be well affured, that as long as you have 
it about you, you will never be infected with the 
Plague. 

You muft choofe large black Spiders marked 
with yellow Spots, and put three or four of them 
alive into a little Bag, and hang it to your Neck 5 
they will be preferved the better, ifinclo/ed either 
in a gold, filver, or tin Box w^ Holes through 
on all Sides. 

Another * Take an equal Quantity of crude 
Mercury, corrofive fublimate and Arfenick, in¬ 
corporate them all well in a Mortar, put them into 
Quills, and flop both Ends of them well with 
Wax, wrap them up in Taffety or fine Linnen, 
and carry them about you on both Sides between 
your Clothes and Shirt. 

Anorh eT Prefervative is, to take four dry’d Toads, 
and apply them to your Groins or Arm-pits. 

When Plague rages* you muft, befoig you 
2 


in the Cavity you muft keep a Spunge dipt in 
this Liquor. _ 

Take three Ouncefc of Sugar Ji Solved in Trea- 
cle-ifater by way of Infufion, thoroughly boiled* 
and (tinftured like Sulphur, a Dram is enough 5 
Table :s are madeybf it according.. to and the 

Ufe of them hapi been prevalent divers Times 
agaifcft Infe&iorV 

Take one or more Toads, the krgefi you can 
get,! which pbt into an unglazed Eairthen-Pot, 
wjfich* muft be well. Jutedjmd put ’■into an Oven 
till rhe ToacLbe burnt, and reduced into^Afties, 
and let a Dram of it-betaken in a Glafs of Wiqe; 
This Medicine fs good before and dfier I the 
Plague. : \ ' » i 

Take ^ quarterpf a Pound of Nuts, take efifthe 
Shells and the Zeft$ found between the Kernels 5 
take the fame Quantity of Figs, the fourth Part 
of«n H*mWWbf^ue Leaves, and as much 4 Salt 
as will weigh half a Crown*- pound the whole to¬ 
gether in the Form of an Opiate, and keep it in a 
Stone Pot, of which take to the Quantify of a 
Hazel Nut in the Morning fading. 

Take four old Nuts, two thick Figs, eight and 
twenty or thirty Leaves of Rue, a little white 
Myrrh or Aloes, and a little Saffron, pound the 
Whole with fome good Vinegar, of which make 
fmall Pills like Pcafe, and take fome of them 
twice or thrice a Week before Meals. 

Take Rue, Wormwood, Juniper-Berries, pret¬ 
ty fmall, and freed from the Hulks, Angelica 
cleared of its Rind and Wood, Clove and Nut- 
meg, of each one Ounce, pound the Whole, but 
not much, in a Mortar, then mixing it with a 
Pint of the beft Vinegar, boil them in a new Pot* 
till one third of it is confumed, then ftrain it, and 
fuffer it to cool; and when it is cold, put it into a 
Glafs-Bottle, and ufe it in die following Manner; 
dip a Piece of Linnen therein, to which you /hall 
fmell from time to time 5 or elfe take half a 
Spoonful of it every Morning fading, and being 
amongft thofe who have the Plague, rub the Joints 
of the Body and other Parts on which the Evil 
commonly feizes therewith $ ahd if you are al¬ 
ready infefted, you muft take a Glafs of it. 

Take Meadow-Sweet, in Herb which grows in 
Hedges, Meadows, and by the : Sides of Brooks* 
bearing Leaves like thofe of the Elm, and Bru/h- 
wife, like a young Elm in the Month of May^ 
and is as large as a Nettle ; fteep it in fome white- 
Wine for the Space of fix Hours, then take it (out 
and pur it to be dry’d between two Linnen Cloths, 
and rub your Hand upon it, and then put it to 
be difti lled with a Bath-Mary, and of this Water 
take a fmall Quantity f in a Glafs fafting? It is 1 
Prefervative-Wine, and if you are feizea with thfc 
Plague, it will foon make die Infcftion come oitt 
I without Danger. 

r Another, 
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Another Prefervative for poor People, under the 
Name of Vinegar of Ernefi , is this 3 Take the 
Leaves of Wormwood and Sage, of each an Ounce 
and an halt; and fix Ounces and an half of the 
Leaves of Rue ; when you have wafhed thefe 
Herbs in Spring Water,chop them very fmall, and 
pound them in a Mortar 5 then put them into a 
new Earthen Pot, *and pour upon them a Cho- 
pine of the ftrongeft Vinegar you can get 3 cover 
the Pot with its Lid, and ftop it clofe, and let it 
Hand fo for four and twenty Hours 3 after whicn, 
feparate the Vinegar from the Herbs by way ot 
ftrong Exprcffion 3 and after having put it again 
into the Pot, you fhall add thereto an Ounce ot 
good Turbith in Powder, and fhut the Pot dole 
that it may fteep for four and twenty Hours lon¬ 
ger 3 then ftrain it once more, and keep it in a 
Glafs Veffel well ftopt up. You fnuft every 
Morning, in the Time of a Plague, take a Spoon¬ 
ful of it with Treacle, to the Quantity of a Pea : 
If you find yourfelf feized with the Diftemper, 
take four Spoonfuls thereof, and four times as 
much Treacle as before: Do not eat any thing in 
four Hours after, and walk about foftly. 

‘ When a Perfon is feized with the Plague, he 
•will have a great Fever upon hin^ his Face will 
be inflamed, and often livid, he will feel but lit¬ 
tle Warmth without, but great Heat within 3 he 
will feel Pains at his Heart, efpecially in the Be¬ 
ginning of the Diftemper, and a terrible Head- 
tch ; and laftly, he will have Faintings* and 
Lignt-Headedncfs. 

When thefe Signs appear, the Patient mult 
forthwith be bled in the Arm, and afterwards in 
the Foot, and if fome Swelling appears, you 
muft giver him to the Quantity of an Hazel-Nut 
of Opiate, Treacle, or Orvietan, and he muft 
take the fame in fome Liquor or fome Broth. 

• When the Plague Sore is form’d* old Leaven 
muft be apply’d to it, or an Onion roafted under 
Afhes, or elfe Sorrel ufed in the fame Manner, 
with old Hog’s-Greafe 3 others ufe hot Bread 
ftceped in Brandy 5 Cupping-Glaffes may be alfo 
ufed to draw it. . 

What is principally required to be done in this 
Cafe is, to get out the Matter that is contain’d 
in the Plague Sore 3 and therefore it ought to be 
opened with a Lancet when you perceive it is 
backwards to fuppurate, and not to attempt this 
Suppuration by (Dataplafms, and other Suppura- 
tives 3 for while Perfons amufc themfelves with 
all thefe Remedies, the Peftilential Matter may 
(trike in, and bring Death along with it: but after 
the opening of the Plague Sore, you muft have a 
Digeftive to make it fuppurate, and to cleanfe 
and qualify the Bleeding in the following Man- 

ner. . 

Take Turpentine, the Yolk of an Egg, Spirit 
of Wine, and Oil of Rofes, in fuch a Quantity as 
yo ix judge convenient 3 mix the Whole together, 
* of which make a Cataplafm, which you muft ap¬ 

ply to the Sore, and then leave it for 24 Hours : 
after that, you are t<f continue to apply the like Ca¬ 
taplafm, Morning and Evening, till the Swelling is 
fufficiently fuppurated: Take Care the Wound be 
not clofed upbefore all theyenemous Impurities 
are entirely evacuated, and then apply the fol- 
. lowing Plaifter. , - r m 

Take fuch a Quantity as you think fit ot 1 ur- 
pentine, Rofe-Honey, Barley-Meal, Sarcocoll, 
Frankincenfe and Myrrh 3 mix* all thefe Ingre¬ 
dients together, and make a Plaifter of them, 
which you are to apply to the Wound of the 
Plague Sore. 


Moreover, afloon as ever a Perfon finds he is 
feized with the Plague, he muft go to bed; and 
keep himfelf very warm, and let thefe be a hot 
Tile or Flint apply’d to his Feet i let him at the 
fame time take eight Spoonfuls of the Paftoral 
Drug, and without any Regard to his having 
eaten a little before or not 3 at the fame time let 
him have a Glyfter of a Chopine of that warm 
Drug, ^put into it fix and thirty Grains of the 
yellow Patte, and two Hours after, eight Spoon¬ 
fuls of Broth or warm Water. 

You muft obferve, that the Drug is the Win© 
wherein you have fteeped the black Pafte, or o- , 
therwife the univerfal Remedy or Paftoral : Af¬ 
ter the Glyfter, let him take three Dofes of the 
fame Drug, four Spoonfuls at a time, every three 
Hours, and two Hours after each Dofe, let him 
take eight Spoonfuls of Broth, or as much warm 
Wate»as aforefaid. 

After the Operation is over, let him take two 
new-laid Eggs, and fome Wine, or elfe a fugar’d 
Bilket: If he is dry during the Time the Medi¬ 
cine operates, give him fome Wine and Water; 

If the Patient has an Inclination to ileep, let 
him deep, the Remedy will operate the better. 

The Fever commonly ceafes, and alfo the Head- 
ach, in four and twenty Hours 3 if it does not, 
no more than all the Sorts of other Pains, let him 
take every Morning four Spoonfuls of the fame 
Drug* and fome Broth two Hours after, till he is 
perfectly cured, which will not be long, efpe¬ 
cially it you caufc the Patient to fweat very 
well. 

If the Plague breaks not out, as it does com¬ 
monly in four and twenty hours after thePhyfick* 
it does not for the molt part break out at all s 
The Remedy will difpel the Humour; If the 
Plague Sore or Carbuncles appear, they open 
them with a Rafor crofs-ways, without waiting 
for a Suppuration, and apply thereunto a Plaifter 
of Unguentum ‘Divinum , and into the Middle of 
the Crofs put a Tent dipt into fome of that Oint-? 
ment melted in a Silver or Copper Spoon 3 if after 
the Fever is gone, it returns again, or the Head- 
ach, i$c. he mull take the Glyfter, as before* 
and two Hours after fome Broth, and all the 
Pains will ceafe afloon as the Remedy fhall ope¬ 
rate 

Moft People, as has been obferved, after the 
firft phyficking, find themfelves free from a Fe¬ 
ver; and from Pain 3 If the Plague breaks out, it 
will be neither painful nor venemous, no more 
than Boils to Children. 

If the Patient, during the whole Unefs, is thir- 
fty, they put four Spoonfuls of the Drug into a 
Tarts Pint of Liquour for him 3 if he is not dry* 
they put three, and the more he drinks, the foon* 
er he will be cured. This is what.ought to be .ob¬ 
ferved in all Sorts of Maladies. This Drug gives 
neither Colour nor Savour to the Liquor, and it 
may be put into raw Water, which Will alfo be as 
good as the Ptifane. 

To cure the Patient with more Certainty and 
Expedition, you muft fweat him the next Day af¬ 
ter the firft phyficking, in a Tun or other Veffel, 
into which he fhall go in naked 3 the Veflel muft 
be covered 3 he mult take four Spoonfuls of Bran¬ 
dy m an Earthen Spoon, which the Patient muft 
burn, and ftir it burning with a Stick 3 or elfe, rf 
he is weak, he muft keep his Bed, and let there 
be two hot Loaves, each of a Pound Weighty 
which muft be cut a-crofs through the Middle^ 
and let there be eight Ounces of Brandy poured 
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upon the Crumb of each Loaf* one Pan of which 
you are to apply to the Stomach, two others to the 
Soles of the Feet, and the fourth Part being di¬ 
vided into two, is to be put under his Arm-pits $ 
they are all to be wrapt up in Linnen Goths : 
Let the Patient be well covered, and his Face 
alfo. 

In cafe there fhould be any poor People thus 
diftempered, who cannot come at Brandy for this 
Ufe, Earthen Bottles full of hot Water muft be 
apply’d 1 6 their Feet and under their Arm-pits j 
dr for want of Bottles, apply hot Tiles, or Flints, 
or elfe wooden Spoons Foiled in Water, which 
muft be changed when they grow cold ; JFhis 
will make them fweat, ftrengthen the Heart, 
and refill the Venom $ You may give the Patient 
a. Glaft of Barley-water before you put bim to 
fweat, confifting of fix Ounces of Water, wherein 
you fhall boil fix Ounces of Box pulveriz’d^yhich 
will produce the fame Effect as Guaiacum in ve¬ 
nereal Cafes; 

As for Sea-faring Men who are obliged to make 
their Quarantine, when they come from Coun¬ 
tries inte&ed with the Plague, and fo are fuppo- 
fed themfelves not to be free from it, they fhould 
be purged with this Remedy ; and if they are 
infected, the Plague will appear in four and twen¬ 
ty Hours. 

In the Country where poor People have no Sy¬ 
ringe or Glyfter-pipe, they may ufe a Suppofitory, 
by taking a Bit of Wax-Candle of the Length of 
one’s Finger, dipt in the Gall of an Ox dry’d in 
the Chimney, and mix therewith fome Salt and 
Vinegar; this will operate as well as a Glyfter, 
and they may be cured though a Day or two 
later. 

In fhort, few or none will dye of the Plague, 
Purple-Fever, Apoplexy, and Palfey, if you give 
them what has been faid in this Article, affoon as 
they are taken ill; but they will be foon cured, 
if you fweat them, and gi ve them Glyfters, or 
Suppofitories. 

A fudorifick Remedy againft the Plague is, to 
to take a Spoonful of Treacle-Water in tour Oun¬ 
ces of good Wine, or in the Water of Cardtms Be - 
neditfus ; the Patient ought to bear Sweating for 
two Hours, and then take fome good Broth, and 
change his Linnen: thofe that are Robuft, take 
a Spoonful thereof, and the Weak half a Spoon¬ 
ful. 

This Medicine is ufed in violent and Purple 
Fevers, which are accompany’d with venemous 
and corrupt Humours, and other defperate Difea- 
fes, as falfe Pleurifies, Peripneumonies, and the 
like. 

PLAGUE, a Diftemner to which Sheep are 
fubjeft, and for which there is no Remedy, but 
it may be prevented : It happens fometimes in 
Summer, and at other times in Winter $ and to 
keep them free from it, Mr. Channel fays, That 
the Shephard ought, in the Beginning of the 
Spring, and of .the Autumn for fifteen Days fuc- 
ccffively, to snake them drink every Morning, 
before they ate driven into the Field, a Drink 
made of Water, wherein Sage and Hore-hound 
have been ftceped. 

They are to give them Hather or Hadder to 
eat, and deep in their Drink the tender Roots of 
Reed : The fick Sheep fhould be fent to a re¬ 
mote Place by themfelves, as well to feparate 
them from the found ones, as to breathe in an¬ 
other Air, and to ufe an other Water which pof- 
fibly may do them good. 


Another Prefervative againft the Plagues feizing 
this Animal is, to take Incenfe or fweet-finelling 
Herbs, with which you are to perfume their Stalls 
and Mangers, and to give them amongft their 
ufual Food, fome common Millet and wild Pen¬ 
ny-Royal : But whenever they are a&ually feized 
with the Contagion, you inult not foiget to fe- 
parate them from the other Sheep, and try this 
Remedy, the Succeft of which however we 
cannot altogether anfwerfor: You muft always 
continue to give them the Drink aforefaid, to 
which add Wine and Water, wherein you are to 
diflolve Brimftone and Salt, thrice as much, and 
let them fwallow it every Day. 

I PLAGUE, a Diftcmper that fometimes be- 
fals Szcine 9 and is known by their Parting and 
Mortality $ for the curing of which, take Hen’s 
Dung and boiled Liver-wort, with a little Red 
Oker, and give it the Beaft in warm Water.» 

PLAGUE-WATER, a Medicine for Horfes* 
being one of the beft Cordial Waters in ufe, and 
prepared in the following Manner $ Take Roots 
of Mafter-wort, Angelica, Peony and Butter- 
Bur, of each half a Pound} Spignel and Vipers- 
Graft, of each four Ounces $ Virginia Snake- 
Root, two Ounces; Leaves of Rue, Rofemary, 
Baum, Carduus, Water-Germander, Marigolds! 
with their Flowers, Dragons-Blood, Goat’s-Rue 
and Mint, of each four Handfuls: Infufe thefe a- 
bout a Week in two Gallons of rectified Spirit of 
Wine and four Gallons of common Water $ then 
draw off four Gallons, put it into a large Veffel, 
hanging in it half an Ounce of Saffron ty’d in a 
Rag.. 

1 his Water is accounted very efficacious in all 
j Fevers of a malignant Kind in Hcrfes > as every 
Ingredient is more or left adapted to raife the 
Spirits, and promote a Breathing through the 
Pores 5 it is alfo very grateful to the Stomachy 
which muft certainly render any Medicine the 
more effectual, as there are but a few acute Di- 
{tempers wherein the Stomach does not bear a 
proportionable Share : It is of itfelf drawn fo 
final], that it may be given to the Quantity of a 
Pint, or a Pint and an halfj without any Diluter y 
and when it is repeated two or three times a Day, 
it cannot but be of Service in all infectious Cafes y 
and a Draught of it at any time, when a Horfi 
has been furj'eited with a Glut of \Prevender , muft 
yield him great Relief. 

PLAISTER $ an external, thick, gluey, and 
flicking Medicament, compofed of leveral Sort* 
of Ample Medicines, Vegetables, Minerals, and 
Things proper almoft for all Diftempers of the 
Body. 

As for the Black Plaifter or Black Ointment, as 
’tis call’d, the Ingredients that enter into the 
Compofition of it, are feven Pounds of the Oil of 
Olive, two Pounds of the Lint of old Cloth, a 
Pound of pulveriz’d Cerufe, five Quarters of gold 
Litharge, half a Pound of new Wax, a Pound of 
pulveriz’d Myrrh, and two Ounces of pulveriz’d 
Aloes. • 

To prepare the Plaifler of thefe Ingredients^ 
put the two Pounds of fine Lint into a great Cop¬ 
per Pan, and pour upon it the feven Pounds of 
Oil of Olive, in fuch a Manner that the Lint may 
be moiften’d all over, then put it upon a Coal 
Fire, which mufi rot be too latge, for fear the' 
Fire fhould take the Oil, and bum all the Lint: 
You muft ever keep during the fame with an Iron 
Rod or Ladle till all the Lint is consumed ; and this 
you will know, if in putting a little of it upon a 
1 Plate* 
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Plate, you find no Remains of the Thread of the 
Lint 3 then take off the Veffel from over the 
Fire, and when the Oil has done boiling, you j 
null put in the Pound of White Lead by little 
and little, and keep continually (lining it3 then 
put it on the hire for a Minute 3 take it off again, 
and put in alfo the fifteen Ounces of gold Li¬ 
tharge pulveriz’d firft as well as the white Lead,and 
keep (fill (iirring the Mafs: When you have made I 
it boil a little again, and put in the half Pound 
of new Wax cut into fma 11 Pieces, let it have an¬ 
other Boil, and then be taken oft j upon which, 
put in by little and little, as before, the pulve¬ 
rized Myrrh, and always Itir it, and let it boil a 
little more: Having taken it off the Fire, add 
thereto, as you (lir it, the two Ounces of Aloes 
well pulveriz’d 3 put the Pan upon the Fire once 
more, and fuffer it to have two or three Boils : 
and you mull put a little of it afterwards upon a 
•Plate and fee if it has taken. If it be too foft, 
you muft gently boil it again, till it comes to a 
Confidence. 

When it is hot, take it off the Fire, put it upon 
a Table or Board, and pour it out with a Pot- 
Ladle, fuffer it to cool, and then make it up into 
Rolls. 

It muft be obferved, that in Cafe by Accident 
in boiling, it (hould take Fire, you muft have a 
Cover ready immediately to cover the Veffels 
with, and by this Means to extinguifh the Fire: 
And this Method may be obfervea in refpcfl to 
all other Things of this kind. 

If the Wound be but in a manner Skin-deep, 
you muft apply the Plaifter to it, and wipe it 
every Evening, continuing the fame till the Cure 
• is etfe&ed: If fome Excrefcence of Fle(h appear, 
you muft drefs it as you have begun 5 for it will 
naturally leflen. 

if there be any proud Flefh,and that the Wound 
is old, you muft take a Roll of the Plaifter* and 
put it into a Pot, with fix Spoonfuls of Rofe Gil, 
or for want of that, the Oil of Olive 3 melt the 
Whole together, then take Lint in Proportion, put 
. it in, ancl let it imbibe the Whole 3 after Which, 
put the Lint into another Pot, which .muft be 
carefully covered to preferve its Vertue : When 
you Would ufe it, rake a little of it, put it into the 
Wound, and order it fo, that the Wound may be 
wholly covered with the Lint, which you muft ap¬ 
ply very gently, without either preffing or twilling, 
that the Humour may come out eanly, and the 
Lint muft be changed Morning and Evening 3 
but the lame Plaifter may ferve for one Day: 
and when the Bones are even bare, you may ap¬ 
ply the Lint thus prepar’d to it3 and in Cafe the 
Wound be black, the Blacknefs muft be taken 
off, without the Fall of the Bones. 

Here it is to be obferv’d, that if the Orifice of 
the Wound is too fmall and deep, you muft put 
a fmall Linnen Tent into it, for fear you (hould 
not be able to take off the Lint, after you have 
firft dipt this Tent in the melted Ointment, and 
take Care it be not prefled, by reafon of the Hu¬ 
mour which (hould come out of it. 

The Tent (hould notgo to the Bottom, becaufe 
of the growing of the Fle(h : If the Hole is too 
little, or the Wounded be incommoded with the 
Tent, you muft pour into the Wound fome of the 
Ointment meltcct in the Oil, and apply the Plai- 
fler to ir. 

The Plaifter muft be changed every Day* and 
wipe it every Evening. 

The Plaifter may he made larger or (mailer. 


and you may enlarge the Quantity of each Ingre¬ 
dient in Proportion 3 and this may be obferved in 
Reference to all other Receipts as well internal 
as external. 

To prepare a Plaifter for all Sorts of Woiplds, 
particularly for the %)ifeafes of the tfreajt 5 Take 
a Pound and an half of Ox-Tallow, efpeciaiiy 
that found about the Kidneys, the fame Quan¬ 
tity of Mutton-Suet, a Pound of black Pitch/half 
a Pound of #*/;g. 7 ;/^y-Pitch, and a Pound of new 
Wax. 

Chop both the Fats very (mall, melt them, 
and (train them with a Strainer, or through a 
Linnen Cloth, and put them afterwards on the 
Fire in a Pan of a convenient Bigneft 3 when 
they are well melted, you mull add thereto the 
Wax cut into Bits, then the black Pitch,and Jaftly, 
the 2 }/trgundy- 1 ?itch 3 ever keep llirring the fame, 
when you add them, with an Iron or Wooden 
Ladle, or Rod : When the Whole is melted, keep 
the Pan a little longer upon the Fire, that thefe 
Ingredients may be well prepared 3 then take it 
oft, and pour ytmr Mafs upon a Table to make 
Rolls of it* in the fame Manner as the preceding 
Plaiftcrs, or elfe keep it together in a Heap 
or Lump, to ufe it as Occaiion may require 3 
and ’tis to be apply’d in the fame Manner as the 
other Plaifter, efpecialiy to the Bubbles. 

To prepare a Plaifter for Ulcers in the Sreajls ; 
take four Ounces of Hog’s-Greafe, half a Pound 
of common Diachylum, four Ounces of white Wax, 
and four Ounces of Minium or Red Lead pul¬ 
verized. 

Let the Greafe be firft well melted, add the 
Diachylum and Wax to it, that they may alio be 
melted, and always keep ftirring the fame with 
a Stick 5 when the Whole is melted, take the 
Pot from off the Fire, and when the Stuff begins 
to grow cold, add the Minium to it by little and 
little, and keep always ftirring : When it is almoft: 
cold, put it with your Ladle into an Earthen Pot, 
wherein there is fome cold Water, and form fmall 
Mafles or Rolls thereof, which muft be put to dry 
on a board : If you will wipe the Plaifter, it will 
ferve twice or thrice. 

A Plaifter againft cold Defluxions is, to take 
Fox-Oil, Cafloreum, Coll us and Flower de Lys, 
of each one Ounce 3 Pine-tree, Rofin or Gum, 
four Ounces, yellow Wax two Ounces, and re- 
ftify’d Brandy two Ounces 3 hoil all thefe toge¬ 
ther to the Confidence of a Plaifter, which yet 
muft be foft enough. 

• A fovereign Plaifter for all forts of Evils is, to 
take half a Pound of white Lead, a Pound of 
red Lead, fix Ounces of Genoa Soap, and two 
Pounds of Oil of Olive: put both the Leads 
with the Oil into a Pan upon the Fire, ftir them 
very well together till they grow thoroughly in¬ 
corporated, and then cut the Soap into (mall 
Pieces, and put it in Piece by Piece, and keep ever 
ftirring the Stuff 3 boil the Whole upon a mode- 
rare Fire till it becomes grey, or of a Chefnut 
Colour, taking Care that it do not boil over into 
the Fire, becaufe thefe Ingredients will fwell very 
much 3 be careful in ftirring the Sniff continual¬ 
ly, till it comes to a good Confidence 3 then take 
it of^ and ftir it till it grdws cold, then make 
Rolls of it, and avoid handling and working of it 
with wet Hands: When you nave a Mind to ufe 
it, take and fpread fome of it upon a Linnen 
Cloth or fome Leather 3 and if upon Leather t 
fee that it has no Smelh 
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This Plaifter is very good for all Sorts of Va¬ 
pours arifing from the Womb : If the Ligaments 
are relaxed, and that there fhould be a Falling of 
the Womb, you muft apply it to the Navel 3 lie 
a-bed for two Days, and keep it there till the 
Cure is effefted : However, you may take it oft 
at the Expiration of fifteen Days, wipe it, and 
fpread on it a little more of the Stuff: ft ought to 
{tick to the Part without any Bandage. 

If a Lying-in Woman is in Pain on the Ac¬ 
count of the after-Burden, this Plaifter is an ad¬ 
mirable Remedy to bring it away, by applying it 
to the Navel, and leaving it there as before. j 

If a Woman, after her Lying-in, or otherwife, 
or a Maid, has fuftained too great a Lofs of Blood 
by the way of their Menfes , th is is a fovereign Re¬ 
ceipt, by applying it to the Navel, and keeping 
it on $ and if a Woman or Maid labour under the 
Defcft of their Jlfeujes, in a due Degree, let them 
likewife ufe this Plaifter,' and apply it to the 
Navel. 

The fame cures malignant Scurfs in the Legs, 
kibed Heels, and flinging of Nettles: It's good in 
the Sciatica, if apply’d to the affefted Part: It 
likewife cures fwollen Knees, for it draws the 
Water out through the Pores in fuch a Manner 
that the Plaifter will be found all wet 5 in which 
Cafe you need only wipe it and apply it again. 

Another Plaifter there is, they call Manus Dei, 
on the Account of its wonderful Efte&s. It muft 
be owned, that the Compofition of this Plaifter 
appears at firft to be difficult 3 that the Ingre¬ 
dients that enter into the Compofition of it are 
very confiderable, and that theie two Confidera- 
Vions muft deter feveral Perfons from making it 3 
but again, as the Vcrtues of it are furprizing, we 
muft not omit to Account for it here, and in¬ 
courage Perfons to undertake that which fo high¬ 
ly conduces to their Advantage 3 fince, indeed, 
there is almoft no external Evil for which it is 
not good* and which our Author enumerates in 
the following Manner : 

It cleanfes Wounds, and mollifies them* and 
brings on new Flef^i without imparting any Cor¬ 
ruption to the Wound. 

It’s good againft all Sorts of Swellings* let them 
be in any Part of the Body, and how extraordinary 
foever they may be: Care muft be taken to (have 
off the Hair before you put on the Plaifter. 

It ripens and cures all Sorts of Impoftumes, 
Kernels, Cancers and Fiftula’s, and is good a- 
ainft the Bitings of mad and venomous Beafts, 
y fubtilly attracting the Poifon to itfelf. 

It cures Wounds received by Fire-Arms, and 
all others caufed by Fire 3 it will draw the Lead, 
Iron, or any other thing out of the Wounds 5 fo 
it will alfo broken Bones* if there are any m the 
* Wounds. 

It clofes and unites the Nerves in what Man¬ 
lier fo ever they are broken* 

It cures the Evil, and other Impoftumes of the 
Head, whether internal ot external 

It's good againft the Plague 3 and provided the 
Plaifter be apply *d timoufly to a Bubo or Car¬ 
buncle, it will go no further; It’s likewife good 
againft all Sorts of Ulcers* fcali’d Heads in Chil¬ 
dren 3 but you muft firft (have off the Hair be¬ 
fore you apply it. 

It s apply’d, with Success, to the external and 
even internal Emrods: It muft be taken off when 
<you go to ftool, and then put on again 5 fo it is 
in Swellings and Ulcers in Women 1 * Breafts, 
wherein it is very cffeftual a Several have expe¬ 


rienced the Goodnefs thereof in the Tcoth-acb, 
by applying it to the Temples, or be-hind the Ears 
on the pained Side. 

Others have been cured of the Rhumatifm, by 
applying it to the Vertebrae of the Neck, and even 
to the Shoulders and Arms of the Patient: it 
may alfo be ufed for other Pains of the Body. 

As this Plaifter venr much fortifies weak 
Nerves, it may be fucefsfully ufed when Perfons 
are threatned with the Palfy. 

It’s excellently good for Fiftula’s in the Corners 
of the Eyes, that proceed from too much Light, 
and fo incommode the Sight, as if the Party was 
blind $ you muft clofe the Eye-lid, and apply 
the Plaifter on, where let it continue -for the 
Space of fifteen Days or more. 

For Fiftula’s that remain, when Perfons have 
undergone the Operation of being cut for the 
Stone. 

For thofc Swellings, by fome call’d Wolfe 3 up¬ 
on w r hich the Plaifter muft be fuffered to continue 
long. 

It prefently ftops the Blood ifluing from a 
Cut, if you wipe off the Blood; and apply it 
hot: It’s excellent for Bums 5 You- muft put fix 
Grains of pounded Salt into two Spoonfuls of Vi¬ 
negar, heat it to melt the Salt, and then wafliing 
the Bum, put on the Plaifter. 

It’s likewife good for feveral other Evils, as dai¬ 
ly Experience has taught 3 feveral Perfons whd 
have been ready to have their Legs, Arms, dr 
Fingers cut off, have, by the Application of this 
Plaifter, without any thing elie, been entirely 
cured* without undergoing the Lofe of them by 
Amputation. 

Its Vertues reach to the Difeafes of Brute Ani¬ 
mals 3 it’s excellently good for the Farcy in Hor- 
fes ; you muft pierce the Swelling with a red hot 
Iron, and (have ofi the Hair to the Breadth of 
the Swelling, and apply the Plaifter to it 3 and 
when their Feet have been prick’d with Nails, 
gj?r. you muft melt the Plaifter a little in a Spoon, 
and apply it afloon as you difeover the Evil. 

The Ingredients which enter into/ the Compo¬ 
fition of this Plaifter are, an Ounce and two 
Drams of Galbanum, three Ounces and three 
Drams of Armoniac, an Ounce of Opoponax* 
four Ounces of white-Wine Vinegar, two Pounds 
of Oil of Olive, a Pound and an Ounce of gold 
Litharge, an Ounce * of Verdigreafe, twenty 
Ounces of new Wax, an Ounce erf* Maftick, two 
Ounces of Olibanum, two Ounces of Bdellium, an 
Ounce and two Drams of Myrrh, two Ounces of 
fine Adamant of the Levant , an Ounce and two 
Drams of Frankincenfe, and an Ounce of round 
Ariftolochy. 

PLANE, an Utenfil of about two Foot long, 
which having an Handle, at both Ends, ferves to 
polifh Props, or the like, which Gardiners lay 
upon a Bench made for that Purpofe. 

PLANE-TREE, in Latin , <Platanm, , a Tree 
that grows very high, and has feveral Branches 
that yield a good Snade : Xhe Leaves are like 
thofe of Vines, but thicker and whiter cm the 
lower Side 3 their Stalks are long, and of a dark 
red Colour: the Flowers are white, yellow, and 
finall 5 the Fruit is round, fmall, rough, and 
Covered with Cotton 3 the Bark is very thick, and 
of a dark White : the Tree grows plentifully in 
Jffia ; and there are thofe of tnem to be met with 
in Italy and other Parts: They bloflom in the 
Month of March. . 

The 
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The moft tender Leaves of the > Plane-Tree be¬ 
ing boiled in fome Wine, and made into a Plai¬ 
ner, flop Diftillations and Tumours: The Pe- 
coQioa of the Bark w fome Wine, cures the 
Tooth-ach, if you wafh your Mouth with it $ the 
Cotton and Powder, or Daft that are upon the 
Leaves, are dangerous to the Lungs, and fo they 
are to the Eyes and Ears, if they mould fall into 
them. 

PLANET-STRUCK h fee <Palfcyin Horjes. 

PLANT, a Tree or Herb growing out of the 
Earth. All Plants, according to Mr. Chomel y pro¬ 
ceed from Seeds : Nature is uniform in all its 
Productions ; an Animal is in little inclofed in an 
Egg, from whence ho comes forth 5 fo in like 
Manner the Plant is Contained in the Seed : Ex¬ 
perience and modem Reafons leaves us no Room 
to doubt of it: The fmall Plant which is re¬ 
ceived into the Earth, extends itfelf by the Afti- 
vity of the nitrous Parts, that put themfelves in¬ 
to Motion, and are unloofed by the Moifture of 
the Earrh, and within a certain Space of Time at¬ 
tains to fuch a Growth* as to become an orga¬ 
nized Body, confifting of Roots, Stems, Leaves, 
Elowers, and Fruits : There are alfo other Parts 
which cannot be difeovered by the Eyes alone, 
they ferve to make the nutritive Juice circulate, 
which conveys Nourifhment into all the Parts of 
it : Thefe Parts difeharge the Office of Arteries 
and Veins, and it feems very likely, that the Root 
{lands inftead of the Heart, and that the Leaves 
fupply the Place of the Glands or Emunftories to 
to procure infenfible Tranfpiration. 

Plants in general may be divided into two Claf- 
fes t the firft, contains thofe that ar $ perfect 5 and 
the feCondj fuch as are imperfeft. 

Perfect Plants are thofe that bear Fruit Or Seed $ 
they are woody or not .woody. 

Thofe that are not woody may be reduced to 
fix Sorts, viz. the fibrous, ligamentous, bulbous, 
tuberous, flefhy, and knotty. 

Ligneous or woody Plants, are thofe which 
have Roots^ Stocks, Boughs, and wooden Bran¬ 
ches * they are called Trees which exceed the 
Height of ten or a dozen Feet. 

Tnofe bear the Name of Shurbs, which do 
hot exceed ten or a dozen Feet in height. 

U«der-Shrubs or ligneous Plants, are thofe 
that are lefs than Shrubs, and the lead in Bignefs 
of this Clafs or Order. 

Fibrous Plants are thofe that have finall and 
{lender Roots, like Fibres or Threads. 

The ligamentous have thicker Roots than, 
the fibrous, refembling fmall Cords or Ligaments^ 
fome of which are very long, and others ftiorter. « 

The bulbous have fibrous or ligamentous 
Roots, and Bulbs withal,which are almoft all com- 
pofed of feveral Skins and Coats 5 except fome 
which have no other than Scales, which form; 
their Bulbs like Artfchoaks, and they give them 
the Name of foalv Bulbs. 

1 1 muft be ob(erved of fome of tbefe Plants that 
their Roots are not called Bulbs; for yve fry* th© 
Fangs of Anemones, and the Claws or Clutches 
of Ranunculus’s, becaufe their Bulbs refemble 
Fangs or Claws. 

The tuberous have alfo Fibres or Ligaments 
like the former, and befides them have Tubers, 
which are roundish Roots, for the moft part of a 
ted or brown Colour, having neither Skin nor 
Scales ; they fhoot feveral Stems, and differ from 
die bulbous Sorts, which produce but one at a 
time for each Bulbi 
3 
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■ The fle/hy kind have thick and long Roots 
without a Covering, to which fome Fibres flick: 
thefe Roots are Angle, of themfelves, fuch as Ra- 
di/hes and Turneps; or elfe they have feveral* 
fuch as Peonies and Alphodi 11s. ’ 

The. knotty ones have Fibres or Ligaments*' 
arid thick Roots even with the £arth 5 they are 
not united, .but feem to be of feveral Pieces* 
which neverthelefs are joined together like a, 
Knee, which unites the Leg and the Thigh. 

Imperfefl Plants are thole which are tndught 
to proceed from Rjottennefs, or from Juices and 
vegetable Salts: They bear neither Fruit nor 
Seed that we can difeem, and they are in Rere- 
rence to perfedt Plants, the fame as Inlefts are to 
perfeft Animals. 

Here it will not be improper tp denote the 
Month and Scafon in which each Plant appears in 
Flower throughout the Tear, from which twQ 
Advantages will arife 5 Firft, that thofe who are 
not well acquainted with Flower-Gardens, may 
receive fome Inflruflions hereby : Secondly , fuch 
as have not fuffkient Knowledge in the Plants* 
may* in every Month and Seafon, have them 
fhewed to them5 and then obferving thefe Plants 
in their Perfcftjon, they will, in time, be capable 
of knowing them particularly well: Our French 
Author, indeed, begins with the Month of Ja¬ 
nuary 3 But for as much, as the Spring is the 
Seafon in which moft Flowers appear to blow t 
Vie ftull begin with that. 

The SPRING. 

Under this are contain’d the three Month* of 
March, April, and May, 

March. 

Jn this Month appear, 

1 

The Bulbous Iris. Jonquils. 

Anemones ot all Sorts. Yellow Gilliflowers*. 
The Spring Cyclamens^ Narciflus’s of feveral 
Liver-wort of .all Sorts Sorts. * 

Fritillaries. Forward Auricula’s. 

The Butter-flower* < Forward Tulips. 

Spring Crocus’s. Single Primrofes of fe- 

Hyacinths of all Sorts. veral Colours. 

A JP R I L. 

In this Month appear. 

Dailies. Double Liverwort*. ' 

Yellow Gilli-flowers. Primrofes. 

Narciflus’s of all forts. Tulips. 

Forward Auricula’s. Hyacinths 
Spring Cyclamens. Single Jonquils. 

Crocus, t>r the Saffron The Crown Imperial 
Flower. YellowGilliflowers,dou- 

Anemone’s of all forts, * ble and Angle. 

Iris’s. The Pafque Flowers. 

PanAes. Violets. 

The Fritillaria’s. 

May.. 

In this Month appear, 

Anemone’s. • Columbines. 

Gilliflowers of all forts. Afphodil. 

Yellow Gilliflowers* - The Orange Lilly. 

Doubfo 

. « 
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Double Trinity Flower. Baftard Dittany. 

Panfies. Dailies. 

Peonies of all forts. Lily of the Valley. 

Ranunculus's of all Mountain Pinks. 

Torts. Poets Hyacinths. 

Some Iris’s, fuch as the The Phalanguium of 
' Bulbous and Chamx the Alps, a fort ot 

Iris’s. AfphocDl. 

The Cyanus of all forts. Backward Tulips. 
Hyacinths. Julians. 

Day-Lilies. 

The SUMMER. 

The Summer Seafon is as fruitful in Flowers 
as the Spring ; they blow in the three Months 
following. 

June. 

In this Month appear. 

Snap-dragons ofaliforts. The Cyanus’s of all 


Argcmones. 

Pinks, otherwife call’d 
Lychnis, 

Iris’s. 

Tuberofes. 

Larks-hcels. 

The great Dai fy. 

The Clcmaritcs, 


forts. 

Fox-Gloves of all forts. 
Gillyflowers of all forts. 
Martagons. 
Monks-HoocL 

Pinks of all forts. 
Candy Tufts. 

Poppies* 


July. 

In this Month appear , 


Bafd 

Bell-flowers. 

Indian Trinity-flower* 
Daxfies. 

MonkVHood. 

Pinks. 

Scabious. 

Kigclla’s. 

Lilies of all forts. 

The Mad-Apple. 

Royal Comfrey. 

Pofipics. 

Snap-dragcm 

Double Marigolds. 
Everlaftings. 

Poets Hyacinths. 
Satyrion. 

Hungarian Sea-Holly. 
Fox-Gloves. 

Wild Poppies. 

Amaranth us’s. 

Female Balfam Apples. 

Jcrufalcm-Crofs. 

Dittany. 

Aug 


In tbii Month appear 9 


Oculus Chrifli. 
Belvederes. 

Clematitesof all forts. 
Mad Apples. 

Marvels of Peru. 
Panfies. 

Ranunculus’s. 

Double Marigolds. 
Candy-Tufts. 
Autumnal Cyclamens. 
Sun-flowers annual and 
vivacious. 

Indian Narciflus. 
Cyclamens. 


AUTUMN. 

As the Year begins to decline In Auttanti, it’s not 
to be wonder’d if we meet with Scarcity ofFlowo*. 

September. 

In this Month appear , 


Amaranthus’s of three 
Colours. 

Mad Apple. 

Marvel of Peru. 

Monk’s Hood. 
Narciflus of ‘Portugal. 
Snap-Dragon. 

Oculus Chrifli. 

Bafil. 

Belvedere. 

Great Dailies. 

Double Marigolds. 


Withe-wind. 

Scarlet Beans. 
Mother-wort. 

St Bruno’* Lily.' ’ 7 
Amaranth a* Tricolor.'’ 
Squills. 

Cltanatites. 

Oculus Chrifli. 
CamomiL 
Bell-flowers. 
Sea-Thrift. 

Sun-flowers. 

Gnat Dailies. 
Beflvederes. 
Gillyflowees of all forts. 
Nignt-fhade. 

Halebote. 

Pafque-flowets. 

Ox-Eyes. 

Thorn-Apples. 

Valerians. 

St James-wort. 

Flower of Parnafliis. 
UST. 


Pafiion-flower. 

Everlaftings. 

Tuberofes. 

Monk’s-Hood. 

Indian Pinks. 

Amaranthus’s. 

Withe-wind. 

Great Dailies. 

White Bell-flowers. 
Autumnal Meadow- 
Saffron. 

Gillyflowers. 

Fox-Gloves. 


Tuberofes. 

White Bell-flowers. 
Indian Pinks. 
Indian Rofec. 
Amaranthus’s. 
Panfies. 
Paflion-Flowex: 
Thorn-Apple. 
Scarlet-Beans: 
Ranunculus’s pla 
in May. 


plants! 


October. 


In this Month appear , 

Amaranthus’s of three Autumn Cyclamens. 

Colours. Monk’s-Hood. 

Oculus Chrifli. Indian Pinks. 

Snap-Dragon. Pafle-veloure. 

Panfies fown in Atigufl. Double Marigolds. 
pafifion-Flowcr. Some Pinks. 


November. 

In 'this Month appear, 
Snap-Dragon. Double Violets. 

Gillyflowers, double and Anemones fingle uf aA 
• fingle. Colours: 

Some Pinka^ Winter Cyclamen. 

Panfies fown in Augujl. Forward Hellebore: 

v . 

WINTER. 

For Us mach as cold Weather is a mortal Ene¬ 
my to Flowers, many cannot be expeded in this 
barren Seafon: However, Nature has given» 
fome in fpight of the Frofts. 

December. 

In this Month appear, , 
Anemones fingle of all Single Primrofes. 

Colours. Double Marigold*. 

Winter Cyclamens. Snap-Dragon*. 

January. 

In this Month appears. 

Anemones fingle of all Winter Hyacinths. 

Sorts. Eaftem Narciflus’’*. 

Winter Cyclamens. Primrofes. 

February. 

In this Month appear, 

Single Anemone’s. Single Liver-wort 

u-i__J Qinnln v»11nn 


Forward Anemone’s. Single yellow Gilliflow 

Pcrfian Iris’s, or Spring ere. 

Crocus’s. Snow Drops. 

Mt GhonteJ names fome other Plants hefide* 
thefo that appear in Flower in their refpefhve 
Seafons in trance, which not anfwering to our 
Climate, we fha.ll take no farther Notice of them 
here: He has a Catalogue alfo under this Head 
of Plants, whofe Seeds are fown in open Earth, 
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or in Pots, of Plants which ate Town in the Spring- 
Beds, and afterwards tranfplanted into open Earth 
when they come up $ of Plants, which love a 
feint and moift Earth, and barren and dry Earths : 
but thefe things being taken Notice of in the Ac¬ 
count given of the Culture of the refpeftive Plants 
under their proper Heads, there need be no Re¬ 
petition here : Then as to the watering of Plants, 
the Reader may fee what is faid under the Ar¬ 
ticle watering oj Flowers . 

However, becaufe the fame Author has offer’d 
fomething of Moment under the Head Flant, con¬ 
cerning the Way of forwarding and retarding the 
Growm of Plants, it will be proper to add it 5 
and the firft, he fays, is done by imparting more 
Heat to the Earth, or by ftirring up the Spirits 
and Nitres, to promote the Extenfion or Growth 
of the Plant: There are three Ways by which 
this may be brought about. 

The firft is, to put Dung to them, whofe Fer¬ 
mentation excites the nitrous Parts, and thereby 
infinuating themfelves in a great Quantity into 
the Seed, oblige the Parts to enlarge themfelves 
with more Forwardnefs than ufual. 

The fecond way is, to beftow more Labour in 
digging and working the Ground, or even rd re¬ 
move the Plant from it’s Place into another : 
This working of the Ground will make the Nitre 
of the' Air, which was upon the Surface of it, 
to enter into it, and hinder noxious Herbs to con¬ 
vey away thefe nitrous Parts, which would deprive 
the Plant of its Ndurifhment 5 The Plant, by chang¬ 
ing Place, finds greater Abundance of nourilhing 
Juice in the Earth than it had before. Thefe two 
Ways are eftmmon to make Plants grow: The 
third, though lefs in ufe, is the moft effcftual, 
that is, to moiften or fteep the Seed in hot Ef- 
fences ; It has been often try’d, that Lcttice 
being fteeped in Brandy, or the Eflence of Cin¬ 
namon, has grown more in one Day, than it 
would otherwife do in eight, by the common Me¬ 
thods. 

The Way to retard the Growth of Plants is, to 
to lop off the Tops of the Branches of Trees, ! 
when the Sap begins to rife : This Operation j 
will hinder them to grow. 

Secondly, if the Plants are too often tranfplanted, 
the different Changes will retard their Growth, 
by depriving them of the Nourifhment they ftand 
in need of. 

! Thirdly , Shades are very injurious to Plants; 
It’s (bund daily by Experience, that the Heat of 
the Sun is necefllary to bring Plants forward in 
their ordinary Growth; We lee every Day, that 
the Fruits of thofe Trees, that are not expofed to t 
the Sun, ripen much later than others. 

Fourthly, If from a Tree which yields ripe 
Fruit betimes, you take a Scion, and graft it up¬ 
on another, whole Fruit ripens late $ the Fruit pro¬ 
duced from this Grafting, will likewifebe late ripe. 

It may further be oblei ved here, that the An¬ 
cients were very curious in having Flowers late in 
the Year, and that they had divers Inventions to 
retard Germination, to the End they might have 
the Pleafures of the Spring in a more advanced 
Seafon, and even in the Winter : The Romans 
more particularly loved Rofes that blowed late, 
as fcveral of their Poets bear Witnefs. 

- He concludes this Head with faying, There 
are certain Plants that yield more fixed Salt than 
others, as Wormwood, Fern, Holy Thiftle, Mug- 
Wort, Hemiaria, Tamarisk, and others $ but there 
arenone that yield fo much as thofe which grow 
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near the Sea, as the Kal and Purfiey-perr: but 
the Earth and the Water from which they derivi 
their Nutriment, are impregnated with Salt. As to 
the Way of extracting Salt our of Plants, Salt. 

PLANTAIN, in l.atm, ‘Plantago, a Plant of 
which there are feveral Species $ we /hail only 
here take Notice of the three principal ones that 
are ufed in Phyfick$ the firft of which is called 
Septineruta: The fecond differs no otherwife from 
it, than that its Leaves, Stem and Ears are co¬ 
vered with a white andfoft Down $ and the third 
is that which is called uinquenervia . 

That Plaintain called Sepinervia , has large 
and /tuning Leaves that lie on the Ground, 
each of which have feven Nerves $ which taking 
their Origin at the Place where they flick to their 
Stalks, leparate one from another, traverfing 
the whole Length of the Leaf, and ending at the 
Extremity thereof • from the Midft of thefe 
Leaves arife fevetal Stems about a Foot high,being 
of a round Form, and hard enough to be broken: 
They bear at the Tops a Sort of a long. Ear, 
which fuftain fmall Flowers of a dark White, 
and fometimes purple Colour ; each Flower is a 
Pipe open at the Top, and cut into four Parts * 
Tne Fruit which fucceeds the Flower is an oval 
Shell; that opens like a Wafli-ball Box, and con¬ 
tains fmall Seeds j the Root is Ihort, and as 
thick as ohe’s Finger. 

This Plant grows almoft every where, as along 
Highways, in Gardens and moift Places j and flo- - 
rifhes in June and July : Its Seed appears in th« 
Month of Jhtgttfi. 1 

The Leaves of Plaintain are good for all fort* 
of Ulcers, and cicatrice thofe that are old : They 
are of ufe to take away ted Bloches, Inflamma¬ 
tions, Emtods, and Tfettcrs; they flop the bloody 
Flux, and cool in general all inflamed Parts : A 
Water diftilled from thetri Has the fame effeCi, 
and is very good for the Defluxions of the Eyes s 
If you drink it With a little Sugar and Wine, it 
relieves you in Ulcers in the Bladder; They al- 
fo put it into vulnerary Tiflanes, and the Leave* 
prevent the Swelling of diflocated Parts. 

That Plantaincall’d gpinqitenervia. has hairy, 
long, narrow and pointed Leaves, each of which 
has five Nerves, which pafs through the whole 
Length of the Leaf $ the Stems, which are about 
a Foot high, are angulous and channelled 5 the 
Ears on the Tops are fhorter and thicker than 
thofe of the Plaintain before deferib’d ; the 
Flowers are pale, and the Fruits are Shells of the 
fame Form with the others; The firft Plantain is 
moft ufed; however, this has the fame Virtue, 
and is fubftituted in its ftead. 

Plaintain being of very general Ufe in Phyfick, 
we /hall infert here what different Authors fajr 
of the Virtues of it. 

Ifyou take fome Plantain Leaves, pounded and 
prefled, and two Hours before the Fit comes, take 
two Drams of the Juice, it will render the Fit of 
a Tertian Ague much ftiorter and eafier to you ; 
the Juice of the Root alfo, if fteeped or poundecL 
will do the fame j or the Root it/elf, if fteeped 
in Forge-water : Some preferibe three of the 
Roots to be drank in three GlafleS of Water, or 
as I )iofcorides fays, in three Glafles of Wine and 
Water in an equal Quantity, to thofe that have 
Tertian Agues $ and four Roots in four Glafles 
of Wine and Water in Quartans: The Leave* 
are very good to be apply *d to hot Gouts, in or¬ 
der to cool them, and efpeciaUy in the Begin¬ 
ning : If you'wafh your Mouth with the Juice, 
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it will cure Ulcers therein $ the Leaf outwardly 
apply’d, has the fame Effeft, as well as the Root 
chew’d, if there be a Deduction in the Mouth ; 
They give Plantain to thofe who relifli not their 
Victuals, that is, who receive no Nourifhment 
from them: It is thought it will cure the Phthifick : 
If it be boiled in Wine, and drunk, it will relieve 
thofe that have the Falling-fickncls, and fuch as 
breathe with Difficulty : If you add a little Salt to 
it, it is ufed as a Remedy for the King’s Evil : 
They cure Burns with Plantain $ and it you mix 
the White of an Egg with it, it will cure in fuch 
a Manner, that no Scar can be perceived: It will 
flop Blood flowing from a Wound : The Leaf 
being pounded will open Carbuncles : It is given, 
With Succefs, to thole that have the Dylentery 
and Loofenefs $ but you muft firft boil it in Vi- 
tiegar with fome Salt $ or elfe, its Juice may be 
ufed with fodden Rice : You may likewife ufe 
it in Glyfters, with Fuller’s Earth and Cerufe $ 
and it’s a Remedy for St. Antony's Fire, that has 
already feized on one half of a Perfon. 

The Seed of the Plantain being pounded* and 
drunk in rough Wine, provided the Patient has 
no Fever upon him, will very powerfully flop all 
Spitting of Blood, and fome lay, all Evacuations 
and Lofs of Blood, either at the Mouth, or from 
the Belly ; the Juice of it being drunk, or put in¬ 
to a Glyfler, and fyringed into Fiftula’s, is a An¬ 
gular Cure for them : They boil Plantain with‘ 
Water Lentils, as they do Beer, and ufe them 
for the Dropfy $ II a Perfon is afflifted with that 
Diftemper, which Phyficians call Leuco-T/jlcg- 


which way foever it’s taken, and he dares affirm, 
becaufe he has try’d it, that if Worms breed in i. 
Wound, you have no more to do than to put 
the Powder of dry’d Plantain into them, and it 
will effc&ully kill them. 

PLANTING, a Term' ufed concerning Plants, 
which are put into the Earth, in order to acquire 
the Perfection that is fuitabte to them, as well in 
regard to Fruit-trees to become large, and to bear 
Fruit, as to Shhibs and Trees not bearing Fruit, 
to grow up both in Height and Thickneis, asalfo 
in Reference to Plants, that they may arrive to 
the State they ought to have to be confumed by 
Men : Thus they plant Letticc to comb, or to 
blanch, Succory, Artichoaks, So they do al- 
fo Strawberries, Melons, gjV.* to yield Fruit. ' 

PLANTING cj Garden-Trees, a neceflary 
Work to be underflood 5 and under this Head 
confining ourfelvcs to Garden Plantations, and to 
make Preparation for it, the Ground ought firft 
to be broke up, which is ufually begun in Au¬ 
tumn : Now w hat the Author of Le Gardinier 
Solitaire directs to be cbfcrvcd in trenching the 
Ground, viz. That the Earth which was on the 
Top, ought to be at the Bottom, and the Bottom 
on the Top, without mixing the one with the 
other, feems, in the Opinion of the moft Judi¬ 
cious amongft our Garciiners, to be direCtly con^ 
trary to Reafon, as well as the common Practice 
in our Country $ for, notwithftanding the firft 
Spit or Top Earth is always allowed to be better 
than that w hich lies under it, either by its being 
dunged by Cattle, fwccrncd by the Air, made 


tnatiai and to which we may give the Name of productive by Culture, ££ c. This beft Part of the 
an ill Habit, they make ufe of boiled Plantain, Earth muft, neverthelefs, according # to his Dire- 
but yet it muft be after the Patient has eaten fome Clions, be laid three Foot within Ground, at the 
very dry Bread, fo as the Plantain may be found, Bottom of the Trench, and the Earth, which is 
as it were, in the Middle between the Eread and not fo good, and wherein we fuppofc our Trees 

the Meat : The Leaves being pounded and ap- are to be planted, muft be laid upon it; 

fcly’d, take off Pains and Swellings of Difloca^ Nothing truly in the World can be more abfurd, 
tions $ if you add a little Salt thereto, they will than at the firft Planting of our Trees, from the 
alfo bring down the thick Sides or Edges of Ul- Nurferics, to put them in this bad Earth, whereas 
cers, and put a Stop to corroding ones $ they are they really require the beft prepared Mould, into 
likewife good for thofe who have Inflammations which they may flick their young Fibres, and by 

in the Eyes, and for bloody Gums, if you wafh which they will be enabled to get Strength of 

your Mouth therewith : The Root being chew’d, Root, to withftand the many Accidents that at- 
will cure the Tooth-ach, and fo it will if you tend new planted Trees, and to bring them on 
wafh your Mouth with a DecoChon of it : If you boldly through their infant State without ftunting, 
take the Leaves in fome boil’d Wine, it is re- or making only languifhing Shoots $ in avoiding 
commended for Ulcers in the Bladder, and Di- of which, the future Goodnefs of a Tree mainly 
feafesofthe Reins : Some others fay, if you tie confifts. 

the Roots with a Thread, and hang them on your To prevent this Inconveniency, it’s neceflary to 
Neck, it wi 1 do good againft the Evil, and hin- obferve, where-ever you defign your Plantation* 

. der the Growth of it 5 befides which, the Leaves the Nature of the Soil at all Times of the Year 5 
confolidate Fiftula’s, and arc a Remedy for the whether the fame be light and dry, and confe- 
Biting of Dogs ; the Seeds of it being pounded, # quently warm 5 or heavy and wet, and ncceflarily 
tod reduced into Powder, and apply’d to the cold; or temperate between both. And according 
Wounds and Ulcers, will foon cure them : The to it’s Nature, Provifion muft be made, ;f poflible. 
Leaves of Plantain being pounded and apply’d, of the Dung or Soil proper to manure it 5 but more 
in the Form of a Cataplafm, by degrees, will miti- particularly, if it be light and dry, in that Cafe* 
gate the Pain of the Nerves and gouty Swellings 5 the coldeft and moft vifcuous Dungs or Soil, fuch 
a Plaifter alfo made of its Juice, the White of*an as Cows-Dung, and the Clearings ofcommon Ponds 
Egg and Bole Armoniack, apply’d to the Fore- mixed with it, is moft proper : If the Soil be 
head, will flop the Bleeding of the Nofe. heavy and wet, and fo become cold and unfruitful* 

The Leaves have an admirable Virtue to cool, then a Comixture of Street Frith, Sea-coal Afhes, 
cleanfe, and dry, according to the Teftimony of and fome Horfc-Dung with it, laid rotting to- 
fDiofcorides and Galen , and yet are very fuccefs- gethef fora time, would be of great Benefit $ but 
fill in malignant Ulcers and leprous Swellings 5 if between both Extreams, it be temperate, which 
they are likewife good for moift Ulcers, and°fpr is the beft Earthy Quality, then a Mixture of 
fuen as by Reafon of their fuperabundant Hu- Horfe or Cow-Dung togetner well rotted, to fur- 
midity, are bard to be cleanfed : Mr. Chomel ther its Productions, will do well, 
fays, He had often experienced a Angular Virtue The Dung being prepared according to the 
in Plantain againft the Contagion of the Plague, Nature of the Earth, let a Covering of it be laid 
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over all the Ground that is to be trench’d ; then 
trench it in part with the firft Spit which goes to 
the Bottom, and the reft between the other Spits 
following. 

All this beiag done, it maybe cropt the firft 
Tear with Beans, Peafe, or other Legumes, which 
you may clear off betore the next Seafon for 
Planting ; and when they are aCiually clear’d off, 
then another Coat of Dung, more or lefs, muft 
be laid, as the Nature ot the Ground requires : 
open a Trench, as ufual at other Times of trench¬ 
ing, and let it be work’d all over again, catting 
down and mixing the three Spits of Earth ana 
Dung together, from the Top to the Bottom : By 
this Means* you will hate the whole Mafs of 
Ground prepared for planting any Sorts of Trees 
or Plants with good Succefs; 

In trenching the Ground, the beft way is to 
mark out a Part of it, and to dig a Trench as 
deep but no deeper than the Earth is good, 
throwing the Earth on one Side of the Trench ; 
the Trench being thus made, another Piece of 
Ground of the fame Extent muft be mark’d 
but, throwing the Earth, as it is dug up, into the 
Ttfcnch already made till it be full, and then 

? rou have anotner of the fame Depth with the 
ormer: This Method muft be purfued till the 
whole Piece be dug up, and hereby there will be 
one Trench empty at laft. 

The Earth being broke up, will be fome time 
a finking before the Parts can be united together, 
and this will make way for feveral Cavities thro’ 
which the Air will enter* and caufe a Moifture 
at the fame Time that the Sun, the Parent of 
Generation, eafily penetrates to the Bottom ; fo 
that the Hear of the one, together with the Hu¬ 
midity of the other, renders the Earth apt and 
pliant; and forms Store of good Roots for the 
Trees, by which they are made vigorous and 
forwarded to Perfection. 

As for the Legumes, it's requifite the Earth 
Ihould have the fame Ordering in Reference to 
them, as for Trees, if you expect them to thrive : 
It’s true, that thofe Plants call’d Greens, fuch 
as Salads, and the like, may be raifed, though 
the Earth be not penetrated lb deep, but Roots 
and Artichoaks will not be fo contented; and if 
this Method be obferved, the Profit, produced 
in time, Will doiibly pay the Expence of the Gar¬ 
diner. • 

The Reafbn why the Earth fhould be thrown 
up in the fame Manner, where the Walks and 
Alleys of the Garden are to be made, appears 
firft, becaufe the whole Garden fhould be of an 
equal Height 5 for, otherwife, the Alleys will be 
lower than the Beds, becaufe the turning up of the 
Earth will raife the Beds higher than the Alleys 
that have not been broke up, which will be very 
unfightly ; befides, the Rain-water having no 
Difcharge on either Side, will reft on the Alleys, 
which will frequently make them ufelefs and un- 
ferviceablc: Again, this breaking up of the Al¬ 
leys with the remainder of the Ground, will, in 
time, be of great Ufe, when, for Example, there 
Should be Occafion to fift the Earth, upon the 
Removal of old ^ees, and felting others of the 
lame kind in their Places ; for the old Earth 
will be found to be worn oilt, and the beft Re¬ 
medy will be to exchange it for that of the Al¬ 
leys, Without any more Trouble: but for want 
or this Precaution, you muft be obliged to buy, 
and this will be found to be no inconfiderable 
Expence. 


. But after all, if the Ground defigned for a Gar¬ 
den, has not Depth enough for the Trees and 
Plants without railing it, then trenching it, there 
is no neceflity of breaking up all the Walks, but 
rather dig out of the Walks all the good Earth; 
and wheel or throw it into the Quarters in order 
to raife them to a fufficient Depth of Earth for 
planting, and the Walks you are to fill again with 
any Rubbifh, bad Earth or Gravel, accoiding to 
what they are defigned for., 

Our Gardiners allow the Method of trenching 
the Ground three Foot deep, which the French1 
Gardiners pretend is abfolutely neceflary,to be tho 
beft wherever the Ground will allow of it 5 that 
is to fay, when it has fuch a Depth of good Earth : 
But it’s not eafy to find fuch a Soil; and it is of 
the laft Necemty, to trench it no deeper than 
the Earth holds good ; but want of Depth muft 
be fupply’d with fome neighbouring Eartii, as 
directed : For, if you /hould take the trenching 
all Grounds three Foot deep, for a general Rule* 
then whatever any Ground wants of that Depth 
in good Earth, that which lies under it, wne- 
ther Chalk, Gravel, Clay, or the like* muft be 
turned, up with it, which undoubtedly muft be 
very injurious to any Plantation, if not the Ruine 
of it. 

PLANTING of F'imber-T'rees and Under¬ 
wood, a Work that ought to be incouraged as 
much as any thing whatfoever in this Nation, 
which has received fo many Advantages from the 
Timber of its own Growth, its powerful Fleets, 
the Off-fpring of its Oaks, having gained ‘Britain 
the Dominion of the Seas, and it now enjoys.the 
Benefit of an univerfal Commerce, without men¬ 
tioning the Advantages it affords to every parti¬ 
cular Owner of it 1 fo that’tis a Wonder, that 
the propagating of Timber in our Time is fo 
much negleftea, when our natural Store is fo 
near being confumcd, that, in all Appearance, a 
few Tears more will force us to feek it in foreign 
Countries. 

The prefent Decay of our Timber is reckoned 
to depend upon thefe Reafons : 1. The making 
new Plantations will be an immediate Expence s 
2. There can be no Hope of reaping any Profit to 
our felyrs from fuch Plantations as might be made 
in our Time : Or elfc, 3. Many Gentlemen, who 
are already Owners of Woods, receive little Pro¬ 
fit from them for Want of due Care and Ma¬ 


nagement. 

As to the nrft and laft Objections, they are 
anfwer’d under the Head of dr effing and cleanfing 
of Woods ; which fee. In that not only money is 
provided thereby to anfwer the Expence of new 
Plantations, but alfo the ftanding Trees will be 
put into a thriving Gondition. 

To folve the middlemoft Objection, it is ne- 
ceffary every Plantation /hould, in this, or fuc- 
ceeding Ages, confift partly of Foreft or Timber- 
Trees, and partly of Coppices or Under-wood ; 
and thefe laft fhoul4 be planted and intermixed 
among Timber-Trees and Standards, and might 
be cut in eight or nine Tears after planting ; and 
fo every eighth Tear will, from Time to Time, 
produce a very confidcrable Return. 2. The 
Plants for Underwood, which on all Sides will 
furround the young Timber-Trees, will not r ori - 
ly /helter them from Blaft, of Wind, which might 
be injurious to them, but will alfo, by keeping off 
the circumambient Air, bring them into ftrait 
and tall Trees, till they can fhift for themfehes, 
5 M and 
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and are ftrong enough to bear the Inclemency of fuch like Vermine, willdeftroy them. Thefe forty 
the Weather. Beds may be well prepared by one Man in three 

You ought to cjioofe fuch Ground to plant up- Days, at one ShUiuig a-Day. Two hundred A- 
on, as may not be thought proper for Corn, or at corns may be worth about fix Pence, and the 
feaft, fuch as only will yield a poor Crop of Planting worth about fix Pence more $ which 
Grain : Suppofe fuch Land fhould be worth a- makes in all four Shillings, 
bout five Shillings per Acre yearly, and it fhould, The Acre being fowed with Oaks, the remain* 
if poilible, be near fome navigable River, for the der of the Ground may be inter-fow’d with Afh- 
greater Eafe and Convenicncy of Carriage. The Keys, which have been kept in the Winter in 
rroper Plant muft likewife be allotted for the dry Sand; they will turn to very good Account 
Land, only it were to be wifh’d it might be deep for Underwood, and the Land is already dug or 
enough to nourifh the Oak and Ilex, which are plough’d for yourPurpofe: One Bufhel of Aih* 
Tan-rooted Plants, and therefore delight in a deep keys may be worth two Shillings, and the har^ 
Soil. rowing the Ground after Sowing, will be worth 

An Acre of fuch as is proper for Oaks, muft five Shillings more, in all eight Shillings : The 
firft be incompaflcd with a good Fence, and then Acorns and A C ,-Keys will appear the firft Lear; 
either digged or ploughed at a proper Seafon, to and muff be hough’d and cicarJed from Weeds ;• 
lie fallow tor fome Tim#*, till the Turf be mel- This Work may be done by one Man in three 
lowed, and fit for the purpofe. An Acre contains Days, leaving the Eiitarcc of three Feet between 
j 6 o fquare Pcarches or Rods, each Rod being the A fh-Plants : The Fxpence of this Weeding 
fixteen Feet and a half. This Quantity bf Land will be about three Shillings, a Man’s Work, upon 
muft be fenced wirh a Ditch fix Foot wide, and this occafion being fo rated, becaufe it isfuppofc 4 
three Rows of Quick lets, planted upon the Sides fuch Plantations will be made'only in thofe Place* 
of its Banks at a Foot diftance from each other, where Land is cheap, and consequently every 
and a dry Hedge on the Top. A labouring Man thing elfe valued proportionabiy j Some of the 
working for a Shilling a Day, may prepare nine young Oaks may be drawn 1 he fecond Year, leaving 
Foot of the Ditch in Length in one Day, and a fingle Plant in each Bed : It’s likely all the Ac- 
cut Stakes and Bufhes, and make about five Rod orns put into the Ground will not come up, and 
of the dry Hedge in a Day, fo that he may pre- therefore it is advifabie to try the Goodnefs of 

E are the Hodge, make the Ditch, plant three them before they are fown, which you may do by 
.ows of Quickfets, and pay the Expence of putting them into Water, and plant only thofe 
them after the Rate of two Shillings per Hun- which fink quickly to the Bottom, 
dred, for about three Shillings the Pearch : So The Charge of an Acre of Land thus fenced, 
that the whole Charge of fencing an Acre of dug, cleanfed and planted, comes to twelve Pounds, 
Land, will be feven Pounds, fixteen Shillings ; and eleven Shillings; and two Acres drefs’d and 
but two Acres may be fenced after that Rate, he- planted in like manner, will coft eighteen Pounds, 
ing two and thirty Perch long, and ten Perch fixteen Shillings; but in cafe the Land be clean 
wide, for nine Pounds, fix Shillings; for the enough to admit the Plough, then the Charge of 
fame Reafon it is, that if one hundred of Hur- Fencing, Planting, of one Acre will be nine 
dies will hold a thoufand Sheep, two Hurdles Pounds, three Shillings ; and the Expence of 
added to them, will fold two thoufand Sheep, two Acres prepared in the fame Manner, twelve 
that is, if the Sheep-Pen has forty nine Hurdles Pounds. 

orr each Side, and one at each End, it juft con- After the Plantation has been madenine Year®, 
tains half the Quantity of Ground that it would the Afh-Plants will befit to cut for Poles or 
do, if it had the Breadth of two Hurd! s at the Hoops, worth upon the Place ten Shillings a 
Ends. It is to be obferv’d, that a Pole or Perch Hundred: Now it the Plants frand at a Yards di- 
planted wdth three Row's of Quickfets, will take ftancefrom each other, the Acre will then contain 
up about forty eight Plants ; fo that two thou- about 4800 Plants, which may be fold for about 
fand four hundred and ninety fix Plants, will be four and twenty Pounds: The Quick-fet Fence 
fufficicnt o plant about one Acre. muft likewife be cut down, and will yield about 

Now' to prepare the Land thus enclofed for ten Load of Bufhes, which maybe fuppofed to be 
planting, fugpofe it be incumber’d in the worft only worth about ten Shillings /erLoad, though 
.Manner with Bufhes, Whinns, Furzes,££?c. fo that , in Lcndcn they fell for four times as much, 
a Plough cannot be ufed, you may dig and clean Some, who have been fbexafl as to calculate the 
it for about Six Pence the fquare Perch, and the 1 whole Charge of fencing, digging, and planting 
whole Acre thus dug, will come to four Pounds : 1 an Acre of Land with Oaks for Timber and Aih 
But if the Ground is fuch as can be plough’d, : for Underwood, with the Profits of |the firft nine 
the Acre may be brought to bear for about twelve Year’s Growth, or firft Cutting ; with the Chaige 
Shillings. and Profits of feventeen Years after planting or 

An Acre will contain forty Plants 5 of Oak, at ! fecond cutting ; and laftly, with the Charge and 
thirty three Foot diftance, and as all Tap-rooted • Profit of twenty five Years, or third cutting ; af* 
Trees are endanger’d by removing, and that when firm, that an Acre of Land, planted, as dire£led» 
they are transplanted tney feldom arrive to the . may produce the Sum of 260/. 10J. 6 d. in the 
Perfe&ion of thofe raifed from the Seed, and*hat ‘ Space of twenty five Years, clear of all Expence® 
remain always in the fame Place ; Some have re- of Planting, and Value ot the Land ; and the 
commended, that forty Beds of good natural Soil Oaks, if they are ftill continued growing, will 
/Tnould be prepar’d on the Acre, at the faid Di- yet produce a more confiderable Return to the 
{lance of thirty three Feet from each other, and Owner, or his Family after him; and that, by 
rhat in each Bed, five or fix Acorns be planted the Example of this Plantation, others may be 
p fo* Inches deep, j n Febrttary rather than made with different Kinds of Trees : And if the 
^caufe ovrr *wet of fome Win- Planter has a due Regard to the Soils proper to 
terrs lg rot the Seed, or Mice, Squirrels, and what he defigns to plant, he may expeft a very 

confidc- 
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confiderable Return ; and if his Ground happens | Temples, or Koftrils, or lay Elifier-Piaiiters to 
to be already fenced for his Purpofe, and is Cd< > the Shoulders. 

pable of receiving the Plough, he may yet reap a j It is good not to bleed, after the fourth Day, 
more confiderable Profit from his Plantation. * which is very near the Time when the Spittle be- 
PLASH 1 NG, fee Fences. gins to ripen, and come away with more cafe : 

PLAT-BAND, a Term ufed concerning a Ncvertheiefs, if there is ih 11 Plenty of Eicod left,. 
Bed of Earth which borders an Alley on the Side i this Advice is not totally to be followed $ but 
oppofite to the Work of the Lfpalier, or even you mull be very cautious, as to this Point, how 
when there is no Efpalier at all on the other Side you manage in Refped to Children, old People, 
of the Alley, as it ulually happens in the Cafe of and Women that are pretty big with Child. 
Parterres. j • On the very firll Day that the Pleuriiy comes to 

' PLEURISY, an Inflammation of the Mem- j difeover itfeif,. you mull, without Delay, purge * 
brane call’d th e Fkura, which flicks to the Sides, with an Ounce ot Cc.JJia in. Whey, or double Ca- 
and fometimes extends itfeif from the Arm-pit ; tholicoii , in a Glafs 01 Plantain-water ; though it 
to the Reins : There are two Sorts of Pku- { has been experienced, that the moil lure Way is 
rificSy viz. the true and the ftlfe, or the Safiard j to give a Vomit with Emetick Wine, of which 
Pleurify. | the Dofe is from fix to leven Grains in a 1 ttle- 

The true one is known by a very acute Pain in J Broth ; after which, to facilitate Spitting, they 
the Side, with a fevere Fever, great Difficulty of j may, by Intervals, ufe the Syrup ot red Poppy, 
Breathing, a dry, violent and troublefome Cough, mix’d with the Syrup of Jujube or Water-Lily, 
an hard, clofe, tender and unequal Pulfe, and or plain Apples ; but if the Spittle be gluey and 
the Patient cannot lie on’the well Side. vifeous, they make ufe of the Syrup ot Hyibpor 

The other Sort df Pieurify has almoft the fame Hore-hound. 

Symptoms, yet with this Difference, that, in Sweating mud alfo be promoted by fuch like 
touching the Side* it is fenfiblc of Pain, and the Remedies as thefc. 

Fever is not fb violent, neither is the Pulfe fo j Take the Juice of Nettles, Holy Thifilesvatcr 
hard, nor fo tender. or white-Wine, ot each half an Ounce, or of white- 

Both the one and the other Pleurify proceed Wine alone, and Nettle-Juice, let the Patient 
from fome open or broken Velfel, out of which* :take down this Potion ; and after he has well 
the Blood muing, falls upon the Mufcles, and fweated, change his Linnen, and give him alfo as 
according is the fame is diford er’d,. the Pain is much the next Day: in the mean time, apply 
more or lefs violent ; and it may be eafily dit fome pounded Nettles to his Side, as hot as he 
cemM by the Colour of the Spittle : for if the can be^r them ; or eife take fome Horfe, Mule or 
fame be yellow,- or pale, it’s a Sign of Cholerj Afs’s Dung, the treiher the better ; infuie it for 
if it be black, of Melancholy 5 and if red, of the ,the Space of an hour upon hot Afhes in a Pint 
Blood it fclf. and an half of white-Wine or Holy Thiflle water 5 

Though thefc two Pleurifies fomewhat differ after which, ftrain the Infufion, and dividing it 
in their Symptoms and Situation, yet they are fo into two Parts, let him take the firft Dofe twelve 
neaV a-U»*that thejrwit!' eafily unite,* unlefs pre- Hours before the fccond. 

vented in the very. Beginning of the Diflemper. Or elfe take a Dram of Mifletoe of the Oak 
I Whjen it comes to pa r s that the Body becomes reduced into Powder in a Glafs of white-Wine, 
open ind loofe, and that, the Party fpits without or in fome Broths, let him fwallow a large Giafs or 
;Pain, ;it is a good'Sign ; and yet a better, when Holy Thiftle-water, or a great Glals of the Pe- 
,one £)ay after another you perceive that what co£lion of Balm-gentle, Mint or Camomile $ or 
icomes away from the Patient, is neither too thick half a Dram of the Shavings of a Boar’s T ooth, 
nor too ifcoift ;rand ‘if it inclines to white, it’s a with two Ounces of Linfeed-Oil frefh drawn, 
i Sign .that a Digettion begins to take place. \ Weigh two Drams of Acorn, with a Dram cf 

! But If fcn the one Side, the Inflammation be the Roots of Meum, and two Grains of Satfron, 
•in the Mediaftinurny or the Midrif] which have which mull be reduced to Powder, of which 
•a Syinpathy. with the Brain, the Diflemper is very give a Dram and an half in fome whke-Wine * 
dangerpus. / They afterwards make ufe ot one or another of 

If the Spittle-appears black, or very yellow, the following Ointments, 
and that the Fever continues without any Re- Take fome of the Oil of Flower-de-Luce or 
laxation, the Patient cannot get over the feventh Camomile, with which you are to mix a little 
Day : No Sleep, Drought, Tranfport, Loathing, Saffron reduced into Powder, and fpread the 
Weaknefs and a Laik, are alfo bad Fore-run- fame upon a Sheet of Paper, 
ners; fo are a Pain in Spitting, a clear Urine, Or elfe take an Ounce of Quince Mucilage, 
and the IneffeftivCnefs of Remedies by not ope- with as much Oil of Violets, fiveet Almonds 
rating. and frefh Butter, melt the Whole together, and 

Both Pleurifies proceed from extreme Heat, then let the Side be rubbed therewith, 
violent Exercifes, very deep Sorrow, or fome Others take Cabbage-Leaves dry’d under A flics, 
Blow; they may alfo arife from drinking cold then pound them, and mixing them with a little 
Water; and they happen rather in Winter than in frefh Butter, apply them to the Part, 
the other Seafons of the Year. Take of the 031 of fweet Almonds, and Acorn 

When in a Pleurify* the Pain is more or lefs Oil, of each one Ounce, the Fat of an Hen, 
intenfe, they bleed without any Regard had to Duck, Rabbet, and Butter, of each a Dram, Saf- 
Day or Nignt, Moon or Stars; and there mull be fron reduced into Powder, five or fix Grains, melt 
Difcretion uf$d in Refpeft to the Quantity of ■ the Whole together with a little Wax, and making 
Blood taken away. an Ointment of it, rub the Side, while hot, 

That the Patient may not be weaken’d at once, therewith, or elfe rub the Side only with Oil of 
they ufually let him blood till the Colour of the Wax. 

Blood is changed ; Some apply Leaches to the 
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Take Barley-Meal, a Dccottion of Figs, Honey 
•and Butter, mix the Whole together, and anoint 
the Side with it; let the Patient. Morning and 
Evening, take an Ounce ofLinfced-Oil in aGlafs 
of the Deco&ion of Mallows, or Marfh-mal- 
lows. 

They fhallone Day after another give the Pa¬ 
tient Glyfters of the Decoftion of Marfh-mallpws, 
Barley and Bran, wherein you fhould diffolve two 
Ounces of red Sugar or Rofe Honey $ they give 
him Barley-water, wherein they boil the Leaves 
of red Poppy, Liquorifh or Barley. 


ther, otherwife they pals moft Part of the Night 
in running up and down to feek for Worms as 
they creep out of the Ground, and then they al¬ 
ways make a little Cry on purpofe to keep clofc 
together, -for at Day-break they all unite into 
one Body, and fo depart: If in their Flight, they 
chance to fpy any others on the Ground, they 
ufually call them to them $ and if they reftiie to 
go, they make a Stay, expe&ing fome Booty s 
There are many other Fowl that accompany 
them, as Lapwings, Teal, and the like. 

They are moil eafy to be taken when not in¬ 
termix’d with other Fowl, efpecially in OSober , 


red l oppy, liiquonln or .barley. They arc molt ealy to be taken when not m- 

It muff be obferv’d, with the greateft Exaft- termix’d with other Fowl, efpecially in October* 
fs, that you give the Patient nothing either in- foon after their coming, as being unacquainted 
irdly or outwardly that is cold. with the Inftruments of their Dcftru&ioo; they 


wardly or outwardly that is cold. 

If Phlegm be predominant in a Pleurify, they 
take away much left Blood, and apply the fol¬ 
lowing Poultefs to the Side. 

Take Marjoram and Rue, of each one Hand¬ 
ful, and five or fix Grains of Laurel, pound the 
Whole together with four Ounces of Honey, and 
having heated the Composition, apply it, after 
which, let him drink a Glafs of Wine, wherein 
you have pounded and infofed two Pinches of 
wild Time upon hot Afhes for half an hour. 

After the feventh Day, let the Patient be 1 
purged with two Ounces ef Manna, or ah Ounce 
of double Catholicon, diluted in a Dccodiion of 
Polipody and Maiden-hair 5 and as the Patient 

S rows better, fb in Proportion increafe the Me- 
icines, confiding of an Ounce of the compound 
Syrup of Apples, or Syrup of Peach-flowers, or 
elfe of an Infufion of a Dram of Rhubarb, with 
as much Sena. 

You /hall begin to put fome Bread into his 
Broths, and by little and little next Day give 
him a little Meat, and Wine well diluted. 

In the mean time, to ftrengthen his Lungs, 
ufe him to the following Opiate: Take an Ounce 
of the Conferve of Roles, thrfe Drams of Trea¬ 
cle, and a Dram of Bole Armoniack, pound them 1 
all together in a Mortar with two Ounces of the 
8yrup of the fame Sort of Apples $ the Dofe muff 
be about the Bignefs of a Nutmeg. 

PLOVER, a travelling Bird of about the Big¬ 
nefs of a Pigeon : It has yellow, white, and dark 
* red Feathers : His Bill is black, foort, fharp- 
pointed, and a little crooked at the End; There 
is alfo another Sort of Plover, that is fomewhat 
bigger, and from its Afh Colour, called the Grey 
Plover, marked with Chefnut coloured Spots: 
His Bill is alfo whiter and longer: It’s good Food, 
efpecially for thofe who are troubled with the 
Falling Sicknefs and a Retention of Urine ; The 
Flefh of it has the Vcrtuc to purify the Blood. 

Plovers ufe to fly in exceeding great Flecks 
together : Some will tell you, that they have 
been feen to the Number of thirty thoufand 
of them in one Day: They generally come 
to us about September , and leave us in or about 
March : In jfrofty and cold Weather they go in 
Queft of their Food, on fuch Lands as lie near 
and adjoining to the Sea: They go higher up 
into the Country in Thaws and open Seafons, (o 
that their whole Labour is to rife and Fall, as 
we fay : They delight much to feed in plough’d 
Lands, efpecially if fowed $ and having fed, • they 
presently feek out for Water, to wafh their Beaks 
and Feet that art foil of Dirt: When they deep, 
jthsy do not pearch upon any thing, but couch or 
fit on the Ground as Dilcks or Geefe, far from 

/w “ V& n d K e *’ Ae Wind does not 

blow: I'H «y fleep, indeed, only in calm Wca- 


are alfo in the Month of March eafily taken, 
for then they begin to couple : It’s not advifablo 
to fet vour Nett tor them in long Frofls, and con¬ 
tinued cold Seafons, but intermixed with Wea¬ 
thers $ of all Winds, the North-Weft is the worft 
to take them $ and as you ought not to fot your 
Nets in fome Winds, fo you ought exaftly to 
place your Net according to the Wind $ of which 
more by and by. All Sea-Fowl fly againft the 
Wind, whenever they defign to reft on Land, 
and therefore obferve to fix your Nets accordingly 
to play with the Wind. 

There are many little neceflary Things to be 
ufed in the taking of Plovers 1 You mud have 
two Poles or Staves, mark’d 1 and a, about as 
thick as your Arm, and of a different Length, 
one of which muft be nine Foot three Inches long, 
and the other nine Foot 5 let both of them be a 
little notch’d at the flnalkft End. 


A 8 



'Thirdly^ you muft have two Pieces of fome 
Pipe-Stave as mark’d 3, a Foot long, and three 
Inches broad, and pointed at one End : Fourthly , 
You muft have a Couple of Staves about tne 
bignefs of one’s Thumb; ten or twelve Inches 
long, and pointed at one End, as that mark’d 4- 
Fifthly , Get three other Pieces of Wood, num¬ 
ber 5, each two Foot long, and about the Bignefs 
of a Pitch-fork, foarpned at the find. Sixthly, 
You muft be provided with a final] Ifatchet 
mark’d the fharp Side not above three Inches 
d*ep, with a ftrong Head to beat in the Staves. 
Seventhly , You muft have a Bill or large Knife, 
as mark’d 7. Eighthly , A Stick in the Fafoion 
of a Billiard-Stick, as Number 8 reprelents, which 
muft be two Foot long, from the Letter A to B, 
I ending in a Point at A ; the other find B C, muft 

be 
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be a Foot long bending, and it muft be cut in 
tkrce Angle* at the Letter C. 



In the firft Figure here, you have a pipe or 
WhiiHa, wherewith you call the Plovers : It may 
be made of the Thigh-Bone of a Goat, or a large 
§heep, and cut off at both Ends, about three 
Inches long: Fill it at the End H with Wax at 
the opening E ; then make the Hole F plain un¬ 
der the Bone, that the Wind may come in ; next, 
a Hole at the Middle F juft above, big 
enou gh to receive a fmall Goofe-qull], and an¬ 
other a pretty deal bigger, towards the End G, 
tp give it a clearer Sound; and likewift, pierce 
a larall Hole at H to receive a Packthread, that 
you may thereby hang it about your Neck. 

The next thing you are to be provided with, is, 
a fmall Panier or Baflret, as in the fecond Figure, 
ibmewhat in the Form of an Egg : It wun be 
big enough to hold three or fourlive Lapwings, 
with a Hole in the Top to put them in, with 
fomething tp fhut it, and a Pooly or Cord to car- 

* y 3c provided with three fmall Reels, as repre¬ 
sented by the third Figure ; They ferve to wind 
your Lines upon : They confift of two Pieces of 
Wood, IK, LM, half an Inch broad, ,and fix 
Inches long, which mpft be bor’d near the Ends, 
in order to fit the two Staves IL, KM, which 
be (mailer than one’s Finger : You are to 
pierce the two fiat Pieces of Wood in the Middle 
P O, into which put two other Pieces, which may 
cafily turn, as you may fee in the Cut. 


Cut of three Pieces of fquare Wood, B F, C D, 
A E, two Foot long, amt an Inch and an half 
thick j they mud have three fcveral Holes bored 
an Inch big ; take three or four thick Staves, 
three Foot long, and bent like a Bow, which 
thruft into the Holes in the Middle mark’d I half 
in ; then fix one of the Ends in the Hole K, and 
the other in the Hole L, which fallen with {mail 
wooden Wedges : You muft pals the other two 
above and below in the fame Manner, and place 
three Sticks more T H V, eighteen Inches long, 
between the two Pieces of Wood B F, and A L, 
which Ihould enter-into the Holes made on pur- 

S ife to k$ep the re!! in order; you muft tie two 
trtjhs, Leather-Straps or Cords to the Staff L I, 
in the Middle, and the other two Ends Ihould 
be furnilhed with the Shoe-Buckles F and D, or 
elfe tie a Cosd^wo Pope long, to the Letter D, 
by one End, and the other End fallen at C; f nd 
when all this is done,--coyer it with fome coprle 
LipnfflCloth or Garrvale, as you fee it reprelfented 
in the fecond Cur and leave a Piece of the Cloth 
abfoje,! as A B Qsjytiich muft be fo\ved about a 

wtfpdcn Bow ; it \vi)l fetve for a Lid or Cover. 

• 1 * 


You muft have a commodious Sack or Wallet, 
to carry your Things in, as the Birds you have 
taken and kill’d, tlie Packthread^ and other ne-> 
ceflkry Utcnfils : It’s made as reprefented in the 




Some make ufe of another Sort of Pipe repre* 
fented in the next Figure, lacing nothing but a 
Piece of Wood lefter than one’s little Finger, and 
three Inches long, r cleft at the End unto the 
Middle T, wherein fix a Bay-leaf, to imitate 
the Cry of Lapwings. 

Befides this, you are to have two Rods, as in 
the fecond Figure, each five Foot and an half 
long, and ftraight, light, and (lender, having at the 
bigger End B, a Peg faftned three or four Inches 
with a Packthread, and pretty clofe to the Rod $ 
at the Middle C, that is, nearer the great End f 
tie a Couple of Packthreads, each two Foot long, 
with a Peg at each End D and E, of the fame 
Sire with the former at B : At the fmall End 
of the Rod A, fallen another (lender Packthread, 
with a Double at the End, to clap about the Bo¬ 
dy of a Lapwing, and the other End, which is 
(ingle, muft be a good deal longer, to faften the 
Tail of the Bird. 
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Take anHolm-fiick, as in the laft Cut, about 
four or five FQOt long, indifferent Prong, at the 
great End of which fallen two Pegs B C, at each 
Side, about the Bignefs of one’s little Finger, 
and fix Inches long 3 about a Foot and a Halt 
from thence fallen two Packthreads, each two 
Foot and an half long, with a Pep at each End 
F and G, about the fame Size witn the former : 
Thcfe are the mainlmplements to be ufed. Now 
we come to apply them to ufe. 



After having provided yourfelt, bolides thefe 
Implements, with a Net or two, which are known 
by the Name of Leap-Nets* whofe Mefhes are 
Lozengewife, and two Inches broad, and whofe 
Length fhould be abou^ t\tyo Fjdthoimand eigh¬ 
teen Inchfcs deep : TheJbelF^Jacc to pitch them 
for Plovers, and fuch JSke Fowl is, jin large Com- 
mon Fielids of green Ctirn, wh^re’there are nei¬ 
ther Ttefcs nor Hedges, at IcalF toithih three or 
four Hundred Paces of the Plaqe whbfe you de* 
fign to go to work : ,If therk J?e kny Water in the 
pTace, .endeavour to pitch near* it.3 for Plovers, 
as before Jhinted, aelight their Beaks and 

Feet aft^r they liave } djrteA tkefofelves, with 
turning the Eartfi up and dow ? n for Seeds and 
Worms t You n#ft be <areFtU that the Plot where 
you pitch be a little lower than your Lodge, or 
at leaft equal #ith it, fof hi^het it muft not be. 



7 ^ 


w 


Suppofe the Table reprefents the Form of the 
Meadow or Field, and that the Place where you de- 


fign to pitch, reaches from A to B3 that the Diitancc 
between Jb and E, be the Space between the 
Plat-Form and jour Lodge, and rhat the Wind 
blows South $ you mull have a Packthread a- 
bout .fourteen o* fifteen Foot k>ng,*and taiten it t% 
a Couple of Pegs A B^r,The prick’d Line AH? 
is dor^ori purpofe up repfefenc tiiis Packthread,; 
which fallen in the Ground, to line out the. 
Place for your Net $ then take the t jUiard-ftickj 
A 8, B C, defign’d in one of the preceding Pi-* 
gures>'and. beat the Earth with tne triangular. 
End, as you would cut it, and fo pafs along the 
whole.Length of the Packthread, which is about 
twelve'or iourteen Fathom, the exa£t Length of 
the Net: When your Border is made, then take 
kway the Packthread, and take the (hotter of the- 
two Sticks marked z , and drawn in the Figures 
before reprefenting the Utenfils 3 place the l'mall 
End at tne Bottom of the Border i, and the' 
bigger at Number 8, not direct]y ftraight, but bend-, 
ing at leafl tw r o Foot inwards, as you may fee by 
the prick’d Line traverfing ircm the Cypher i 
to 7, which is ftraight, and rot the Line 8 0 > • 
Being thus laid, hold it fail with one Hand, and 
with one Finger of the other, or with thfe Handle 
of your Knife trace out the Form of its Pofition, 
that it may reft imprinted on the Earth 3 then 
with, yoyi great Kniie marked 7 in the preceding 
Figure cut along your Trace or Border of vour 
fa;d Stick, and with your Hatchet marked 6 , 
cut out the Earth between the two Traces or : 
Lines 4 1/8, 0, beginning at the 1, ar‘d ending 
with 8, in fuch a Manner, that at the End 1, the' 
Earth may be taken out but one Inch over 3 
and at the End' S' four or five Inches large, that 
your 6tick may bc hid, as it were, in a Gutter. 

ThU being finifh*d, catry the other Stick , the 
longer of the two, unto the other End of your 
long Borderland plant it hi the felf-fame Fa- 
fhion at 3, 9, that it may be, as it* were, in a 
Gutter, like, the other 3 then take Vour Stick 
marked 3, which drive into' the Ground at the 
End of your two Gu ttcrs > as 8 and 9, to hinder* 
the two main Sticks from beating into the Ground, 
with the Force of the Net 3 drive alfo your two 
Sticks into the Ground about half .a Foot from 
your Border at j and 3, a little inclining inwards 3 
the Intention being to prevent yout main Sticks 
from returning back when the Net is ftraightned, 

I until the Cord be pull’d : Bcfides, fhould you 
1 place them outwards upon the Lines 9, 6 , and 
§, c, it would be imjoffible to make your Net 
play 5 for then the more you drain’d the Cord, 
the clofer would your main Sticks come under 
the other Sticks. ^ _ 

The next Thing is to remove all the loofe 
Earth, except an Handful or two, which lay on 
the two Ends 5 and 7, the better to raife the 
other Ends of the main Sticks, and then your 
Plat-form is ready fix’d. 

Now if you make two other Gutters, as 2, 8* 

4, 9, on the other Side of your Border oppofite to 
the two firft, then your Plat-form will ferve for 
two contrary Winds, viz. North and South. ' 

It remains, you fhould fix the Stakes in the 
ncceffary Places 3 the firft is that behind, mark d 
14, which mull be pitched 7 or 8 Paces diftant 
from the End oPthc Eorder 3 4, and on one Side 
is at about half a Foot off 3 the fecond is a ftrong 
Peg, mark’d 15, which ought to be driven into 
the Ground fix or feven Paces frem the End of 
the Border 1 2, and as the other fhould be on 
one Side about half a Foot from the Palet 9, fo 

fhould 
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fhould this from that at 8 5 and the Laft H muft 
be thrall into the Earth behind the Lodge, about 
a Fathom off more or lefs, over againfl the two 
Palets 8, 9 j but if it be a North-Eait Wind, you 
muft pull up thefe Stakes, and turn them to the 
other Side of the Plat-form, placing them at the 
fame Diftances as before-mentioned ; and that at 
H muft alfo be carry *d to G, and the Lodge E 
to F, and all will be right. 

If you intend to take any Plovers, be on the 
Place where your Plat-form is ready made, with 
all y6ur Implements early in the Morning. The 
following Cut denotes a fimple Plat-form for a 
Weft-Wind. 



Place the main Stick in the Gutters, and take 
your Net on your left Shoulder or Arm, and go 
towards the Lodge, which is about fifteen or fix- 
teen Fathom from the Plat-form, and there place 
the Buckle which is at the End of the Cord of 
jwir Net, and £b go backwards towards your 
Plat-form, letting the Cord trail all along, and 
feeing at the Stake or ftrong Peg S, fallen thereto 
the Cords of the Pully T, lo that the Pully may 
be in a dire< 5 V Line with the two Palets or Pieces 
of Wood QO ; then when you come to the Form, 
let your Net itfelf fall by degrees, and Hill retire 
backwards $ when you are at the Peg behind, 
which is at R, flrain the Cord until it be right 
and flraight, and then fix it to the faid Peg, that 
it may not flip back. 

It will tend to your Conveniency to reprefent to 
you, with what manner of Knot it is that you 
fhould fallen your Cords upon this Occafion : Sup- 

E ofe that the Peg 7 be the Piece to which you 1 
ave a Mind to fallen your Cord 2, 4, take it in 
one of your Hands at 1, and bring over the Thread 
1, in order to form the Buckle or Knot 5, which 

S ift over the Peg 7 ; then make another Bow or 
uckle as wherein the Thread 4 is palled un¬ 
der, and fo clap over vour Peg upon the Top of 
the other Bow ; then /train the two Ends 2 and 
4> and your Knot will be compleat, and will 
fooner break than get loofe : You mull be very 
exact and ready at it. 


L When the End of the Cord of the Nets is thus 
fatten'd, lift up your main Stick P Q^, and place 
• the great End in the Gutter Q, and drawing the 
Cord of your Net towards your Border, force it 
into the Notch in the fmall End ot your main 
Stick, aud let fome body hold it there: But in 
Cafe yoiMiave no Help, lodge it in your Gutter 
under the Peg P, and drive the lharp End of the 
Billiard into the Ground to Hay there, till you go 
to the other main Stick N O, and there fix your 
Cord 'in the Notch at the End M ; it mull be fo 
ftreightned, that a great deal of Strength may be 
ufed to get it into the Notch, then place your 
main Stick in the Gutter.under the Peg N : Re¬ 
move your Billiard from your main Stick VQ> 
and force your Net into the Plat-form, fo that it 
be hid under the Cord. 

The next thing is to diredl you in the placing 
your Call-Plovers and artificial Lapwings, which 
mull be difpofed, as you fee in the Cyphers 000 s 
In cafe the Wind be notdire&ly Eatt, but inclined 
a little to the South ; then your firft Pelt or coun¬ 
terfeit Bird, which is nothing but the Skin of a 
Bird fluffed with Chaff, or the like Stuff, mark’d 
Z, fhall be placed half a Foot from the Border, 
and about eight or nine Foot from the End V, 
the reft you may range in fuch Order as they are 
dtfign’d by the Figure, at about two or three 
Foot diftance from each other; Whereas, in Cafe 
the Wind be North-Eatt, place your Birds a good 
deal further from the End V, that is to fay, a- 
bout fix Foot further, bccaufe Wild-Fowl always 
fly againft the Wind, and then, as they ufually 
pafs over the Stales or artificial Birds that is be¬ 
tween them and the hinder Stake R, it may fo 
fall out, that they may pafs under the Cord ; for 
that will be Ihorter by a third Part when it is let 
loofe, and by a Moity when the Wind is flrong, 
which you muft diligently obferve ; but then 
when there is but lirtSe Wind ftirring, you may 
place two thirds of your Birds behind the Net $ 
and if the Wind be ftrong enough, one third Part 
is enough ; the reft fhould be before, becaufe 
Plovers will come where your Birds are. 

* But" as for your Lapwing*, let them not be 
mixed with your Plovers, but place them juft by 
your Gutters* as the fmall Letters gg import. 

»• The next thing to bp difpofed of is, yoqr live 
Birds f^if you intend to ufe two, drive one before 
ttuFthe.other behind ; if you have only one, place 
it behind in this Manner ; force your little picked 
Staff C into the Ground, which is ty’d to the 
bigger End of the Rod; and then holding up the 
little End F, fee if it ftands right with the Lodge, 
and if fo, hold it a Foot high, while you (lick the 
two Pegs A & into the Earth, then tie a live Lap¬ 
wing to it,, with the Loop of the Packthread a- 
bout its Leg, which" Packthread fliould be pretty 
long, to the fepd the Lapwing may not hurt it 
feif $ then put the Tail about the' End of the 
Rod, and fallen it'with another Packthread, and 
fo taking one of the Reels, fatten the End of the 
I Thread, which is' above a quarter Part of the 
Length of your Rod, to the place marked E, and 
the Reel to the Lodge ; if you place a couple of 
Lapwings,‘*you muft place the other in the fame 
Manner before your-Plat-form. 

Your Holm-flick muft be placed about three 
or four Ruhom from the Border, and about fix 
Foot above the laft Pelts or Artificial Birds: To foe * 
it right in order, do thus; drive into the Ground 
the two Pegs marked at the great End M, in 
fuch a Manner, that the Holm-flick may move 

like 
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like the .Axel-tree of a Cart, between two Wheels : 
Take, the little End X, and lift your Rod almott 
itraightup, that it may be right to the Lodge, and 
then tatten your two Pegs H I in the Ground, to 
which the Ends of the Packthreads are ty'd * 
then fatten the End ot your Line to one of the 
Reels at the Middle L of the Rod, and carry the 
other End to your Lodge : The Holm-ttick mutt 
be ty’d at the End X ot the Rod, and covered 
with fomc Boughs, Straw, or the like, that the 
Birds may not be frightned at the Sight thereof. 

This Holm-ttick is nothing but the two dyings 
of a Kite or Buzzard, which are ty’d with two 
or three Hauk’s-Bells, at the End of the Rod, 
for the Purpofe which /hall be /hewed by and 
by. 

The Lodge is to be made after this Manner 5 
Take five or fix Boiighs, about three Foot high, 
and ttick them in the Ground like a Hedge 2 It 
mutt be open at the Top, that you may hear and 
fee the Birds that pa/s near you 5 the Perfon mutt 
be neither clad in White, nor any bright co¬ 
lour’d Clothes: The Lodge may be eafily compre¬ 
hended without giving any Defcription of it 5 you 
may fee it in the following Figures, which repre- 
fent two Nets managed by a Angle Perfon at the 
fame time from one and the fame Lodge 5 the 
Seat mutt be of Turf, about a Foot fquare, and 
three or four Inches thick, which put beneath the 
Cord in the Place marked C, where your Cords 
crofs each other, and where one may touch the 
Hold-fatts f g % to flrain the Nets : You mutt lay 
a good Handful of Straw under the Cord upon 
the Turf, to prevent dirting the Cord, as well as 
/polling the Turf, and you had need have a good 
Armful in your Lodge, to keep you warm and dry, 
as Occafion requires $ you mutt likewife cut two 
little Holes in the Ground d e, to rett your Feet 
when you ttrain your Cords ; Thefe fame things 
mutt be all obferv’d, if you ufe but one Net, but he 
that will undertake to manage two Nets, had need 
to fee fir ft the Manner of it, at leaf! obferve the 
following Directions. 


s fr. m s 
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Uorth. ft 

Take a Cord, rc prefen ted by the prick’d 
iine K I, which fatten at one End to thp Peg M, 


about two or three Foot from the Side of the Peg 
Y $ the other End fatten to the Peg H, fo that 
the Place K of the Packthread may be between 
five and fix Fathom diftant from the End of the 
Gutter O, when the /horter of your two main 
Sticks is fixed, one End at K, and the other at 
Qj carry the bigger of them ten or twelve Fd- 
thom dittant, the one End being fet at I, within 
halt a Foot ot the Packthread, and the other to¬ 
wards L 5 let them be /looped down, and then 
fix another Packthread, reprefented by the pointed 
Line S T, which mult be /train’d hard, after 
which, with your Billiard-flick, make your Border 
or Plat-form QR P* then cut but your Gutters, 
and place yourPegs and Sticks, as in the former 
Net. 

You may make this Form ferve for two Winds^ 
if you make the Gutters V. X. Z. R; juft oppo- 
fite to the others, and then place your main Sticks 
in them 5 when you would change your Wind, you 
muttalfo turn about your Cords aha tranfplant your 
Lodges 5 as for example, the foregoing i igure re- 
prefents two Nets, which are fet for a Weiterly 
Wind : Suppofe the V/ind /hould chop about, and 
turn Eatterly, you mutt then firtt ot all put the 
End of the Cord M to the Letter C, the flrong 
Peg A, to the little/, and the Stake behind H to 
the little w, the main Stick K to the Letter X, 
the other I to the Letter V, and your Net will 
then be fet to the Eatt-W 7 ind 5 you may likewife 
tranfpofe the other Net, by turning the Cord Y to 
the little tf, the ttrongPeg to the little o t and that 
Stake behind to the Letter N 2 You mutt alfb 
turn your main Sticks about, and make a low 
Seat at the little Letter#, and drefs up your Lodge 
there $ the two pointed Lines a, h , /, n i and *>* 
/, ?n y do finally demonftrate how the Nets /hould 
be placed when the Wind is turning about 2 Your 
Birds, both dead and alive, muft be fo altered as 
you fee, and you muft fet two or three counterfeit 
Birds before the firft Border, with a Lap-wing or 
Call-Bird, and another behind the Plat-form 5 
the reft of the artificial Birds may be fet before 
the Border P Q^, and the Holm-Rod behind the 
laft Net. 

Weproceed, in the next place, to fet down lome 
InftruCtions when and how to call, and alfo when 
[ and how to draw the Nets for Plovers, and the like 
Birds $ your Implements being all difpofed in good 
Order, as already directed, betake yourfelfto your 
Lodge, having your Pipe hanging at your Neck $ 
and being every way watchful, when you efpy any 
Game on the Wing, give them a Call,' ana cau/e 
your Call-Binjs to fly a Turn or two evejr and a- 
non, as Occafion offers 5 for the Game perceiving 
the Lapwings to ftir, and fly from Place to Place, 
and your other Birds ftand as it were feeding, 
they will be decoy’d thither in Expectation of 
fome Food : when they approach, be fure you dp 
not make your Birds ftir at all, tor in that Cafe, 
they woula foon perceive by the Forcedne/s of 
the Motion, that they were ty’d 5 and they will 
fly away for fear ot being furprized them (elves a 
neither muft you with your Pipe give them fucU 
loud Calls, as if at a remote Diftance, but leffeu 
your Notes by degrees : We have thought fit to 
fet dow n the faid Notes here. 
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Natural Call for plovers. 
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Right Call for large Gurnets. 
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*, Call for Curhtes. Call for Guiuets. 
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fhe Cock Lapwing coming. * fie Hen Lapwing. 
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It is very difficult exaftly to imitate the Notes, 
without good Obfervation and Practice ; but as 
near as you can, call in the fame Notes as you hear 
them, as they pafs by you, and be fure not to let 
fly your Net, though there were never fo many of 
them, and that they were juft at the Net, uniefs 
they come flying againft the Wind ; when you 
perceive they begin to defeend, and that> they 
come within eighteen or twenty Foot of the Plat¬ 
form, let go your Pipe, and lay both Hands on 
your Cord, to let fly with all the Force you can, 
juft as you perceive the firftof the Flock between 
the two Stakes K I: If they are about* or above 
eight Foot high from the Ground, let them pafs 
bn, for they will wheel about, and take another 
turn, nay, they will often pafs by you nine or ten 
times, before you find them right for your Pur- 
pofe ; you will find that moft an end they will 
pitch a good way from your Net: if you perceive 
them fo inclin’d, make a little Noife to prevent 
them ; if neverthelefs they take Ground, then 
get your Affiftant, for it’s good there fhould be 
two at the Sport, to ftcal out at the back Side of 
your Lodge, and fetch a great Compafs behind 
the Plovers^ and if you had for that Purpofe 
your artificial Stalking-Horfe of Cow, it would be 
of great Ufe : But for Want thereof, let him go 
on all Fours, or at leaft ftooping with his Head 
down, by which Means, he may by degrees, drive 
them from Side to Side, within ten or twelve 
Feet of the Border; at which time, let him throw 
up his Hat, and give a great Shout, upon which 
they will take Wing to fly over your Nets, at 
which Inftant of time, draw in your Cords very 
brifkly, and take up all thofe that are under the 
Nets. 

When you have gather’d up all, clear the Place 
of all the Joofc Feathers that lie on the Ground, 
and then fet your Net in its former Pofitibn in 
order to catch others. 


When you have two Nets planted, and that a 
Flock comes, do not prclcntly draw, but let your 
Affiftant fetch a Gompafs and raife them, by 
which Means you may be allured of them. 

When yov Ice a great Flock coming, your Af¬ 
fiftant muft hold the Cord of your Holm-Rod, 
that is, the Rite’s W r ings, and draw it juft when 
you dire<ft him, that is to fay, when the firft 
Birds of the Flock fly low, and are within about 
fix Foot of the Form ; for as foon as ever they 
perceive the Holm-Rod aloft, the laft of the Flock 
will firft pafs on, and all of them come within a 
Foot of the Ground, fo that you may take the 
greateft Part of them, were they ten or fifteen Do¬ 
zen ; you muft be fure not to Itir the Holm-Rod 
till the Birds be within feven or eight Foot of the 
Ground. 

When fome Guincts get into your Nets, which 
are Birds a little bigger than Larks, do not a- 
mufe youfclf with killing them, as you do the 
Plovers, one after another, but give them hard 
Blows with your Hat as you would do Flies,for they 
will very readily Hip through a Net that has large 
Mefhes ; you will fometimes get above five hun¬ 
dred of them at once in your Nets, nd yet per¬ 
haps not catch above thirty. 

Plovers are ufually roafted, after they have been 
larded with fmall Slips of Bacon ; and when they 
are ready, they fcafon them with Orange-Juice, 
Salt, white Pepper* and Chibbol, and then ferve 
them up to Table : Plovers are alfo drefled in the 
fame Manner as Woodcocks, except that they 
are drawn: See IVoodccck. 

PLOUGH-SHARE, a thick Piece of Iron, 
which forms the principal Part of a Plough, and 
which terminates in a Point, in order to open qnd 
cleave the Ground. 

PLOUGH, a moft neceffary Inftrument, the 
chiefeft of all Engines, as Mr. ‘Prat terms it, and 
happily found out, * whereof there is verv great 
5 N Variety, 
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Variety, according to the feveral Cuftoms of feve- 
*al Places: Some differ in the Length and Shape 
ot their Beams $ fome in the Share, others in the 
Coulter, Handles, ££c. every Place almoft being 
wedded to their particular Fafhion, without any 
Regard to theGoodnefs, Convenience, or Ufeful- 
neis ot the Sort they ufe: But, forafmuch as fomt 
of them are mote convenient in fome Particulars 
than others, and fuit fome Sorts of Land better, 
it will be proper, ivr/, to give an Account of what 
fort of Ploughs are reckon’d belt for each fort of 
Land : Secondly % to deferibe the feveral Sorts of 
"Ploughs $ and to lay down fuch Rules as 

-may ferve to direct Per tons how to judge what 
6ertaof-Ploughs are beft. 

i. The Plough reckoned the m oft proper for 
iliri* black Clays is, one that is large, long, and 
broad, with a deep Plead, and a fquare Earth- 
JBpard, fo as to turn up a great Furrow, the Coul- 
rt<*-lung, and very little bending, with a very large 
- Wing * and the Foot long and broad, fo as to make 

‘Jt deepTinrow. - - - 

^ 2. /VsToFfi fe' W hite, - blue, or grey Clay Landythe 
plough need not be fo large as the former, only 
fome what broader at the Breech $ the Coulter ptulf 
be long and bending, and the Share narrow, with 
a Wing arifing.to arm and defend the Earth- 
Board from wearing. 

That, for the red, white, Sands orGravel, or 
smvfitjht Moulds, maybe lighter and nimbler than 
HicToririer 5 the CouJter fhouid be more circular 
and thinner, and the Wings fhould not befo large. 
Andas to the particular Sorts of Ploughs 5 the 
%’firtjbrJ-Jhire \Vi ccl-‘Plajgb has generally the 
Preference, being one of the belt and flrongeil 
for moft Ufes, and eafieft of Draught, and what 
h bell fuited to all Sons of Lands, except miry 
Clays in Winter, which are apt to clog the Wheel 
at that Seafon ; but even for that Sort of Land, 
they are the belt Ploughs to plough up Lays, or 
Summer Fallows with, becaufe they turn the 
Turf better than any of the common Sort, and 
plow up Mole-Hills or unequal Ground without 
Levellings, and Fallow Lands in the Summer 
Seafon in the dried Weather : The main Fault 
that attends them is, that their Handles {land 
doping on one Side, which renders them very 
rroublefome to hold as well as to follow, efpe- 
cially to thofc that are not accudomed to them : 
But it would be no Difficulty to remedv this in 
the Make of them, were the Makers and Holders 
of them not wedded to their particular Ways. 

The Names of the particular Parts of a Plough 
are thefe * the plough - Beam , the Handle, 
Tail, Stilts, Hales or Staves, the Neck or Shaie, 
Beam, die Earth-Board, Mould-Board, Bread- 
Board, Throw-Board, Shield-Board, the 

Sheath, the Share-Iron, the Coulter, the Plow- 
Pin and Collar-Links, the Plough-Pillow and 
Boulter, and the Wheels. 

They have a fine light Wheel-Plough about 
Cclchcjter y with which, by the Help of two korfes 
they plough up two Acres in a Day of their 
light Lands: This fort of Plough is very An¬ 
gular for its Earth-Board, being made of Iron, 
by which Means they form it rounding, which 
ferves to turn the Earth or Turf more commo- 
diodly than any other fort of Plough. 

There is fomething very particular in the Shape 
of the Lincolnshire Plough, which is a very good 
one for Marfh or Fenny Lands liable to Weeds 
and Sedge, and that is free from Stones, and 
'• 3 ' 


this by reafon of its Coulter, and the Largenefi 
of the Share, which is often times above a Foot 
broad, and very /harp 3 towards the Fore-part of 
it they have a Foot, which they fet higher and 
lower, with a Wedge, which keeps the fere Part 
of the Plough from going deeper than they would 
have it : There are alfo Wedges that they fet 
the hinder Part with *- 'The Coulter is- no ethos 
than a fharp turning Wheel, which cuts the Roots 
or Sedge crofs by its Motion as it 
pftfies round, while the broad Share cuts the Bot* 
tom of thtfr Roots. 

That call’d the Dray-PloUgh* fs tooft common^ 
and the beft Plough in Winter tor miry CJa ry e when 
the Land is foft, but as bad in Summerwhen the 
Land is dry, for the Point is always mo u nting out 
of the Ground : This Plough is fet higer or low¬ 
er, as they find Occafion, by Wedges, and differ* 
much from other Ploughs. 

They ufe the Single-wheel Plough in Suffex^ 
a fort of Plohgh that we mention, upon Account 
of its different Make from moft others; becaufe 
they are a very clouterlv.^rt jland^s they are 
^ery wide in the Breech, the Draught of them 
muft needs be very difficult. 

They harf? in fome Parts of Cambridgeshire a 
very miry ftiff Clay, with fmall rifing Grounds; 
they fow the upper Part with Com, and the lower 
Vales, by reaion of the Poachinefs of them^ 
they refcrve for Grafs, which neverthelefs ua 
wet Winters are fo fpewy that they know nor hour 
to feed them: To cut Drains with Spades, thejf 
Iikewife thought to be very chargeable, and "fo 
they invented a Plough to do it with, in Make 
not much unlike another Plough, only much ftron- 
ger and bigger 5 and from the Beam {lands out 
a Piece otWood wherein, a Coulter is fet, and 
another fet in the Beam, which two Coulter* 
{land bending inwardly, to cut each Side of the 
Trench ; the Share is both very broad and flat^ 
and cuts off the Bottom of the Trench : The 
Mould-Board is no lefs than thrice the Length of 
other Ploughs, and that in order to call the Turf 
a great Way off the Trench : This Inflrument 
cuts a Trench of the Widenefs of a Foot at the 
Bottom, a Foot and a half broad at the Top, and 
one deep. It was drawn with twenty Horfcs, and 
the Price of it was throe Pounds; but the Difpatch 
it made was anfwerable to the Charge. 

They have a Spanijb Plough, with one of which, 
and a Angle Horfe, they will plough in *Spain 
two or three Acres of their light Lands' in a Day. 
There is a great Difference in the Make of it from 
our common Sort. 

As to the Rules to be obferved in the Shape of 
Ploughs: 1. They muft be great or fmall, ac- 
cordin g to the Depth and Strength of your Soil, 
and as the Earth is wet or dry 5 for which Rea¬ 
fon, every Farmer fhould have feveral Sorts of 
Ploughs. 2. The Coulter, where you have dry 
Land, muft be the greater and the ftronger, and 
pafs the deeper, aua fo proportioned to tne Soil, 
becaufe the Weeds root the deeper in wet Grounds ; 
for the more commodious cutting up of which, 
feme fix on the right Side of the Coulter a fmall 
Wing or Finn, which cuts the Bottom of the 
Roots afunder, and feems much to eafe the 
Draught of the Plough. 3. A great Thing to 
be obferved in the making of Ploughs, is to 
bring them to go true to the Pitch they arc 
fet, and keep to the Line you fet them in, 
without fwerying to either Hand } this depends 

much 
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much upon the Truth of the Iron Work, and 
therefore it is beft the Piough fhould rather be 
accommodated to the Irons, than the Irons to the 
Plough, the Wood-work being eafiiy alter’d, if 
there Ihould be Need for it. Some are of Opinion, 
that a Ihorter Plow, or a Plough with a broad 
Breech, cannot go fo eafy after Cattle as a long 
narrow one $ and the Reafon they give is, that 
the I harper and thinner any Tool is, the eafier 
it pa fifes, and the lefs Strength is required, and 
they think fuch an one may be made to turn a 
Ridge as well as a broader $ but after all, tho’ 
the Make of a Plough does much facilitate Cat- 
tics Draught * yet the Main of the Draught lies 
in the Stifoefs of the Land you plow, and the 
Depth you are to go. 

PLOWING OP LAND, the turning of the 
Ground up with a Plough, wherein we are to 
confider, Ftrfl , the plowing of Layes and Fallows, 
which is the firft, is plowing up of Grafs-Ground 
for Com, being a Work commonly done in Ja¬ 
nuary s though"the moll proper Time is when the 
Land is wet, becaufe the Turf then may be turn’d 
without breaking: The chief Part of this Sort of 
Plowing confiils in the well turning of it 5 which 
if rightly done, will lay the Turf lo flat and true, 
that it can hardly be dilcemed where the Plough 
werit s and this depends much upon the make of 
that inftrument: For the well doing of which, if 
the Earth-Board does not turn the Turf well, a 
fmail Piece of Wood is nail’d upon it, to take the 
upper Part of the Turf, as it riles upon the Earth- 
Board, and this will make it fall over with the 
Grafs downward: a Trial and Experience are 
the bell Rules where to place it. Secondly , we k 

S roceed to the plowing of Fallows, a very great 
enefit to Land, not only apparent bv the com- ;' 
tnon Practice of it, but by the great Care Land¬ 
lords take in-all Parts to oblige their Tenants to 
u. drift Obfervancc of it once in three Years, few; 
Lands being able to produce more than two Grops 
Without it * and it cannot be imagin’d, that any 
Will find a Year’s fallowing to be a Lofs to them, 
let their Land be what it will 5 nor yet the true 
plowing of it a charge that will not compenfate 
their Labour. 

The Advantage of fallowing confiils in its lay¬ 
ing of the Land in Ridges, and thereby expofing 
k to the Froft* Wind, Sun and Dews, all which 
contribute to mellow the Land very much * for 
the frequent dirring it, and breaking the Clots, 
difpofes it to bear good Crops : Another Advan¬ 
tage is, that it kills the Weeds, by turning up the 
Roots to the Sun and Air, neither does it de- 
■ftroy only thO Weeds which grow with the lad 
Corn* but wild Oats, and other fuch noxious 
Things that fbw themfelves, and that affoon as 
they begin to appear out ot the Ground, fb that 
they have no Time to fuck our any of the Heart 
of the Land. . 

In managing Fallows, when the Crop is Off, 
let the Land lie all Winter, and what ever Grafs 
and Weeds grow on it, are fufter’d to be eaten off 
with Sheep in April, or the Beginning of May $ 
affoon as they have done fowing of Corn, they en¬ 
ter upon plowing up their Fallows: It is a Rule 
in mod Places, that this firft fallowing ought to 
be very (hallow, well turn’d, and clapped clofe to¬ 
gether, for by how much the thinner the Turf is, 
n\e eafier it will dry through, and it is the way to 
kill the Weeds, efpecially if the Weather be ary, 
at which Time, one plowing is worth tbreecxhers; 


But where there is a very cold Clay, that will 
not bear Corn well, without being expofed to the 
Heat of the Sun to warm it, they will plow their 
fird plowing to the Depth they aim at. The 
Times of the fecond plowing is about Jam, it 
bears the Name of il zvy-jattowing $ at which 
plowing you mull go your full Depth 2 This 
Plowing is commonly perform’d by the Team 
early in the Morning, before the Dew is off, that 
fo the Husbandmen may have Time to feed their 
Hprfes, before they are imploy’d in carrying of 
Hay in the Afternoon. The Time of jtwy-Fal- 
lowing is, about the latter End of July, or the 
Beginning of the next Month, this being the lad 
Plowing before they fow their Rye or Wheat: If 
the Land mounts full of Clots, <md if it is a bind¬ 
ing Soil, you mud fine it by harrowing it when 
Rain comes 5 but then you mud not let it remain 
long before you drick, fize or plough it up into 
little Ridges, efpecially if it is wet Land, and fo 
far as you poffibiy can, leave no Weeds or Grafs- 
Turfs unkill’d, or unbroken with your Harrows, 
becaufe it louers Land, and makes the Mould 
lie hollow from the Roots of the Corn : But if 
your Land will diflolve well with the Frod, the, 
bed way is to let it lie a little rougher, efpecially 
if fo be you defign to fow Barley therein, then 
the rougher it lies for a Winter Fallow, fo much 
the better, becaufe it remains drier, and the Spring 
Showers will afford fufficient Moiflure to make 
it fine for fowing : But if the Winter does not did 
fblve the Clods, which it will not do in binding 
Lands, efpecially fome red Loams : For the fal¬ 
lowing of thefe Lands, they are often forced to 
wait tor Rains, bpcaule they plow only with the 
Dray-Plough, the Point of which is always mount¬ 
ing out of the Ground in dry Weather, fo they 
are often forced to plow their Fallows fix or eight 
times, which does but feldom kill the Weeds : 
for plowing in wet Weather, removes them out of 
their Places, and turns moid Earth upon their 
Roots, which is a means to make them quickly 
I grow again. It has been often experienced, that 
a Hertfordshire Plow made a better Fallow in 
Fffex with three plowings, than others could do 
in their ordinary way with fix or {even: You 
may fometimes where Land is clotty, and a 
Shower of Rain comes that foaks thro’, make ufe 
of a Roll to break the Clots. Their Rolls are 
made oftangular in Oxfcrdjhire ; the Edges of 
which, they reckon break the Clots better than 
the round ones $ but in the Hundreds of EJfex, 
where they have a very churlifh blue Clay, they 
ufe large round Rollers, ftuck with Oaken Pins 
about three Inches long, and four Inches diftant 
from each other in the Rows, and each Row 
twelve Inches a funder $ but in Hertjordjbiret hey 
always if poffible, plow in dry and harrow in wet 
Weather, which makes the beft Fallows, and 
always in following of Land, they plow one 
plowing crofo the way^ that they intend to lay the 
Ridges, when they fow them. 

They ufually plow their Fallows in Suj]ex but 
twice* tho* thofe who have the beft Experience 
in Agriculture, inform us, that a well-order’d 
Fallow would be of much more Advantage to 
them j fortho* the Land may not need fallowing 
t6 enridi it, it will to fweeten it, and to kill the 
Weeds* which fallowing gives the beft check 
to. . , 

Where the Land is but indifferent, and Manure 
not to be got, fallowing every other Year is 
5 N t found 
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found to be a great Improvement, and is a very Eignefs of a large Grain of a Grape, of ablackifh 
ancient Piece ot Husbandry. Colour inclining to blue, whole Pulp is of a dark 

In fome Places, they take a Crop of Wheat, Green and of a bitter Taltc; it contains a Stone 
and a Crop of Pcafe, and fb fallow their Land as large as that of a Cherry 5 they call the Fruit 
again: They often in St af hr dp ire give their by the Name of Bullace or wild Plum. This* 
Land a Winter fallowing, belides the three Sum- Tree grows in Fields, Hedges, and uncultivated 
mcr fallowings, and lay their Land up in Ridges, Places.* 

when they low Barley, All the Parts of the wild Plum-Tree, that is. 

You mult obferve in Winter, to harrow fto the Wood, Leaves, and Fruit are aftringent, they 
more down, than what you can quickly rear up are ufed in Dyfenteries and the like Fluxes of 
again upon an Edge, becaufc it much Rain comes the Belly ; they fqueeze out the Juice of the wild. 
upon it, while it lies flat, it will make it fo Plum, by cru/hing them in Pieces; and they put 
poachy, that you cannot plow it, efpecially if it this Juice upon a imall Fire, in order to thicken 
is a wet clayeyLand,and make it to breed Weeds, it, and give it a Confiflence like unto that of Li- 
and therefore the beft w ay then is to plow up in a quorifh: They ufe it in the Room of the Egyp- 
Morning, and harrow down in the Afternoon ucm Acacia , and hence it is, that they call it A- 
what you defign to plow or ftrick the next Day 5 cacia Ncfiras or Acacia Germanica : The t)ofe is 
©r elie you may harrow it in the Morning juft be- from half a Scruple to a Dram. , 
fore you plow' it: And if Land happens to be The cultivated or Garden Plum-Tree is of a 
full of W ccds, becaufe of the Wetncis of the pre- middle Stature, having indented Leaves hanging 
ceding Summer, plow it upas foon as you can in downwards; the Fruit alio hangs down and is 
Winter, in order to deftroy them, and to mellow pulpy, having a longifh and hard Stone in it: the 
it: Some fprinklc upon Lands defigned to be fal- Tree and the Fruit are alfo very wclj known: It 
low’d the next Year, with the laft Crop of Com, bloffoms in April. 

four or five Pounds of Clover upon an Acre, which It would be endlefs to enumerate the feveral 
ferves them to feed at Michaumas , and the next Sorts of Plum-Trees, as they differ in their Shoots 
Spring till about Midfummer 5 at which time and Leaves from each other, and as they are 
they begin their firft fallowing, and they plow it diftinguifhed chieflv by the Fruit, which are of 
up in Jl’Jg’tft into fmall Ridges, and in this feveral Colours, Tallcs, and Forms. However 
manner let it lye for a Winter fallow, ordering it we muft not overlook thofe of them which are 
for Bariev, the next Spring after : See Ridge. the mod remarkable. 

PLOWMAN ; a Perfon whofe Bufinefs it is to That Plum call'd Sebcflcn, is not fo large as 
Bold or manage the Plow; in following his Occupa- the common Plum : The Bark of the Trunk of 
tion he ought to look to the nature of theEarth,next this Tree iswhite, andthatof the white isgreenj 
to the Seafons of the Year, and then the Cuitoms the, Leaves are round and firm, the Fruit is like 
and Fafhions of the Place wherein he lives ; which a fmall Plumb, with a triangular Stone within 1 
Cuftoms are however kept but too rigidly, and The ripe Fruit is green, inclining to black and 
as we may fay, fuperfluoully in many Places, to, very fweet to the Talte; the Pulp is glewy 
the Prejudice of good Husbandry, of which all of which the Syrians and Egyptians make Glew 
Country Gentlemen are defired to takeNotice: which they call the Glew of Alexandria : It grows 
He fhould likewife know how to lay his Furrows, in Egypt and in Syria, and being brought from 
of what Depth he fhould plow them, and how thence into Italy, is cultivated there: The Se- 
Be may be able to raife and gain the greateft beften Plums are laxative, and they are alfo good 
Store of Mould, in which his own Experience for burning Fevers, Coughs, Roughnefs of the 
will reach him beft ; as alfo to order his Cattle, Tongue, and flrengthen the Stomach. It allays 
and chcofe them for the Diverfity of the Grounds the Heat in the Urine, w 4 iich proceeds from 
Be tills ; but in cafe the arable Land fhall be a- Choler. if you take thirty or forty of thefe Plums, 
gair.ft the Side of any Heep Hill* as for the moft fteep’d in Gravy, they ccmpofe the Difordcrs of 
part all barren Farths do ; If a Man fhould plow the Belly, the beft are thofe that are full and 
your Land direftly againft the Hill, beginning pulpy, and do not fmell mufly. 
below,andfoafeending flraight upright, then down The beft of all the Plums are the Damfons 

again, and up again, this very labour would ne- which came from Syria , and which being dry’d, 
ceflarily breed fuch a Wearinefs in the Cattle, are good for the Stomach ; and the frefh ones are 
befidcs the over heating and forfeiting of them, ftill better than the other ; the Leaves are cooling, 
that there w ould be no going thro’with the w ork ; drying and binding, and flop Fluxes: TheirDc- 
therefore he muft take care to plow it fideways, ccflion in Wine, with which the Mouth isgarga- 
over-thwart the Hill, where the Beafts may tread riz’d, is good for Rheums, that fall upon the 
on the level Ground, and never dire&ly up and Gums ana the reft of the Mouth : Damfons enter 
dow n : So alfo fhall the Compoft or Manure laid into the Compofition of the Elefluary call’d iB'uh 
upon the Ground, not be fo fbon wafted away f runts, an admirable fwxct Remedy to purge 
from the upper part 5 for the Furrows not lying the Bile, upwards and downwards: Their Deco- 
ftraightdow n in an even Defcentbut turn’d crofs- ftion given in a Gl : fter mix’d with Nenuphar Ho- 
ways upwards againft the Hill, muft neceffarily ney eafes the Head-ach; The Deco&ion of the 
nold the Soil within it. Leaves of Damfons boiled with a little Milk, 

PLUM-TREE, in Latin Trttntts, a Tree that heals Ulcers in Infant’s Mouths: The Gum of it 
is diftinguifh’d in general into two Sorts, the wild fteep’d in white Wine and drunk falling,breaks and 
and theGardcn Plum : The wild is very fmall; the brings off the Stone by way of Urine : but thefe 
Bark of a grey Colour inclining to Purple 5 the Plums being eaten raw and in too great a Quan- 
Leaves do not grow till after the Flowers; they tity may caufe a Loofenefs. 
are imaller and harder than thofe of the Garden Thefe OrilePlums are good to eat in theMonth 
rn *££ F j?^ Trs are whi tifh,tender,bi ttcr, of July and when theWeather is fomewhathct,and 
and confilt ot five Leaves: The Fruit is about the they continue to the end of 0Eider ; but if the 
3 ' Seafon 
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Seafon is rainy and cold, they are infipid, and are The white Pendrigon has affine a Tafte as the 
do longer good to eat but to the beginning of Violet, it comes from the Stone, and is good 
September. All Plums are moift and cold. either raw or preferved. 

Thole that are molt inJEfteem, and which we The MatrseClaud, is a large white roundPlum, 
eught not to ncgled to cultivate are, • » the Juice is very brilk, tho’ iweet $ its Pulp firm,: 

The Great black Damfon, a good Plum that coming from the Stone,and it ought to be reckon'd; 
eafily quits the Stone : It has adark yellow. Pulp, among the choiceit Plums. j 

and is much fugar’d ; it’s very good eaten raw: The Royal is large and rotfnd, of a lively Red, 

It does better in an Efpaher than in the open Air, and exquifite Tafte, coming from the Stone, and’ 
where it is fubjeft to fall of£ in nothing behind the Pendrigon. 

The Little black Damfon is not altogether fo The St. Catherine is a large white Plum, more 
good as the laft, tho’ much valued $ they alfo make flat than long, and does not cafily come off from 
Prunes of this Sort. the Stone, as it ripens upon the Tree, it turns 

The red Damfon, a moift Plum, that eafily fomewhat to an Amber Colour: Its good to eat 
quits the Stone, and has a very fugar’d Juice. raw, as having a fugared Juice, but yet is belt 
The white Damfon, a round and fmall Plum, i n Comfitures. i • 


that eafily quits the Stone, and is very fu¬ 
gar’d. 

The Violet Damfon, is thicker and longer 
than the laft $ its Juice has fomething that is noble 
in it. 

The Violet Damfon or Maugcron Plum, is 
large and eafily opens * it has alfo a very goodTafte 
and fomething that is particular in it. 

The grey Damfon or green Apricock is yet 
larger than the laft, and very good to be eaten 
raw. 

The Damfon of Tours is big and of an excellent 
Tafte, it cafily opens, and is eaten laft. 

The Sptivijb Damfon, is large, round, red and 
much blown \ it eafily quits : the Stone, but does 
not tafte fo well as the other Damfons. 

The Mirabel may be put amongft the Kinds 
of white Plums: Its of an Amber Colour when 
ripe $ it comes from the Stone, is full of Juice, 
anti is very good in Comfitures: There* are two 
Sorts, the greater and the Jefs, and are efteem’d 
both to be equally good. 

The Potiron or Bull Plum, is thick, long and 
of a red brown Colour $ it does not eafily quit the 
Stone, its Tafte is fharpifh 5 its forward and 
gtows plentifully $ its not very common about Ra^ 
ns. They make Comfitures of it: There is alfo 
another white Potiron, whofe Juice is very fu¬ 
gared. 

The Apricock Plum, of which there are three 
Sorts, the yellow, which is thick and long and 
the lea ft efteemed, the red which is bigger, 
and raftes like an Apricock, and the white, which 
is alfo big, round and has a very goodjuice. 

Jeane Native is a long yellow Plum, and firft 
ripe of any now in ufe, and efteemed only for its 
Earlinefs. 

The Diapred Plum, of which there are two 
Sorts which are valued, the Violet which is long 
and blown, it eafily quits its Kernel, and the 
Tafte of it is more delicious than that of any other 
Plums, and is eaten among the firft. The red or 
the roch Cordon is big, round, and very good to 
be eaten raw: It eafily quits the Stone, they 
make Prunes of it. 

The R)rap d'Or is a fort of Damafk or Damfon 
Plum, not very large : It has a yellow Coat 
fpeckl d wdth red 5 it is of a very delicate fu¬ 
gar’d Tafte: The Tree is not ufually a great 
Bearer $ tho’ it is fome Tears well loaden. 

The Violet Pendrigon is of a longifh Shape, 
and of a very excellent Tafte, being always in 
great efteem for its Goodncfs: There is one fort 
of this whofe Pulp does not quit the Stono, and 
another that does, the latter is more valued; tho’ 
they arc both admirable, either raw or com- 
fited. 


The Moyen of Burgundy is a longifh Plum, 
yellow botn without and within 5 its not good 
to be eaten raw, but excellent in Comfitures and 
Marmelade. > 

The Iflcavert is a long fmall Plum, that is not ; 
worth eating raw, but very good in Comfitures,, 
aud does not lofe its green Colour. . t 

The Minion is thick but 6f a longifh Shape,yel¬ 
low with fome red Specks when ripe, like theVir-v 
ginele, parts from the Stone, but not freely : It; 
has a rich fugar’d Juice, is a good Bearer, and. 
in a good Seafon juftly rank’d amongft the beft, 
Plums. 

The Queen Claudia is white and round, a little 
flat, its Juice is very fweet $ its Pulp firm, and 
comes eafily from the Stone, for which Reafon 
it is much efteem’d, and ought to be reckoned 
among the choiceit Plums 5 it ripens very, 
late. * 

The Imperial of which there are four Sorts, the 
Red is the moft efteem’d 5 its large, good to eat 
raw, and excellent to bake. 

The Pate Plum may be reckon’d of the Num¬ 
ber of the Imperials 5 its diftinguifh’d into two 
Sorts, the white and the red 2 Thefo Plums will 
keep long upon the Tree, and when they are ga¬ 
ther’d, tney are good to eat raw and ttew’d. 

Rofhca Courbon, a middle fiz’d Plum, or ra¬ 
ther large, round fhap’d, and of a bright Red, 
of an excellent briffe, high, vinous Tafte, and 
firm Pulp: One of the beft Plums, but fome- 
times an ill Bearer: It does not part from the 
Stone. 

The St. Julian is a Plum of a deep Violet Co¬ 
lour, and will not quit the Stone: It will dry or 
wither upon the Tree, to which it will flick till 
the Froft comes. 

The Imperatrice is a later Sort of violet Pen 7 
drigon, and of the fame Shape, flicks faft to the 
Stone, of an excellent Tafte, and hangs upon the 
Tree till the beginning of October : If carefully 
gather’d, it will keep a long while in the Houle 
laid Angle upon dry Shelves, and is the moft ufe- 
ful Plum of any. 

There arc other kind of Plums efteem’d by 
fome People, viz. 

Orleans. Green Gage. 

Fotheringham. Cheflon. 

White Runello. Morocco. 

Virgenel. 

Plums reckon’d by us fit for Baking and Prc«* 
ierving. 

Red Imperial. White Rear Rlurn. 

White Holland. Rmgranet. 

Black Mufcle* 
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But as to the pfMcrving orcomfiting of Plums, 
ute are to be a little mow particular. Plums are 
comfited, peerdi or unpeeFd* their Stones being 
left in them. They fcrape the Stalks a little; to 
make ’em look greener, they throw the Plums 
into the Water as they are peel’d j thofe you de- 
fign to comfit muft be gather’d from the Tree* 
and ufe not tfiofe that are fallen off: The tthe 
time of gathering, is when thofe that take a Co¬ 
lour begin to grow ted $ the moft excellent tbr 
this purpofe are the Imperial, the Pendrigon* the 
Diapred, the Apricock, the Brignot, the Hie- 
vert, St. Catherine , and others t The Pltims 
which are ufually peel’d, are thofe whofe Skins 
grow red in ripening 5 the others muft be left un- 
peel’d $ unlefs it be on the account of greater De- 
ficatenefs $ for as to the matter of Tafte, the Skin 
is the moitfavoury Part of all Fruits: They par- 
toil them in a little Water, and then pouring the 
whole into a Pan, they put it into a Stove, where 
the Fewel is but half lighted $ to the end that 
coming on gradually, the Sugar may haveleifure 
to melt. 

It muft be obferved, in reference to all Com- 
fiturcs with Sugar, that the Fewel ought to be 
but half lighted when the comfiting is begun, 
and, if it be poflible, the Whole fhould be done at 
once, that is, you fhould not take it off the Fire, 
till you think it is ready * for if they are often put 
upon the Fire, it leflens their Colour and caufes 
the Syrup to bum. ^ t 

Its enough in refpeft to the comfited Plums that 
the Scum rifes up to theTop of the Pan orBaiTine, 
Whteh you fhould jkim carefully, and that you 
turn or roll the Fruit in its Syrup, with the back of 
yoiir Scunimef, caufing it always to boil over the 
Fruit, and when you find the boiling grows flow^t’s 
a Sign its near enough, and this may be alfo known 
by letting fome Drops fall upon a Plate, if you 
find they do not run : YourComfitures being ready 
take ’em off the Fire and order them in the fame 
manner as you do Tears, which you may fee un¬ 
der that head. 

If you would drefs ’em in Bowls or Cup, 
When your Comfitures are done enough, and al- f 
moft cold, drain the Syrup from them, and j 
range them handfomly in your Cups without j 
jetting them much 5 then after two or three days 1 
you may drain them again, in cafe of any Moi- 
fture left in them, and let the Syrup be heated 
fcgain, and if it is too clear, it muft be boiled 
once more, and then let it be drain'd through a 
Kentin upon your Plums, without taking them 
out of theCups,and the Syrup which will iwim on 
the Top of them will preferve them from growrnfa 
mouldy. Let 'em lie for three Days uncover'd, 
&nd afterwards cover your Bowls with Paper ac¬ 
cording to their Thicknefs, fo as the Paper may 
touch the Syrup, that in cafe it grows mouldy, it 
may be chang’d * and this will make your Com- 
jitutfes appear incomparably more beautiful when 1 
the Paper is taken off. 

To make Compotes of Pendrigon Plums, take 
to the Quantity of two Pounds or thereabouts of 
Pendrigon Plums,which you muft peel very neatly, 
and as you do ’em, throw ’em into frefn Water, 
and boil them in your comfiting Pan in Water, 
after you have well drain'd them from the firft 
frefh Water $ and then give them a Walm, and 
take care they do not run into Marmelade ; then 
taking them off, let them drain upon a Difh or 
Plate ; this done, take half or three quarters of a 
Pound or more of Sugar, which you are to put to 


your two Pounds of Fruit, the Sugar you are td 
boil into a pretty ftrong Syrup, then you are to 
jut vour Plums iti order one after another, for 
tear they fhould break 5 ftir them up gently in 
the Pan, and give them feven or eight Walma* 
then take them off^ feum them, let them c6ol 
and ftrvfc them up. 

You may make a Compoft of the Plum call’d 
the Ifleavert in the fame manner 5 if they are not 
j ripe you muft boil them a little more, and thia 
you will know by peeling them $ you muff rate 
care that they do not burft in the Water. 

As for Compotes of Plums to be eaten hot, 
you are to put but half a pound of Sugar to a 
Pound of Fruit j to make them the neater, you 
nlay cut off half the Stalk. You may take them 
out by the Remainder with your Finger, unie/s 
you have a mind to make ufe of a Fork. 

Ifyoti would preserve White Orange Tiums, 
you muft give them three or four Pricks with a 
Pin, near the Stalk, and fome others in feveral 
Places, to the end that they may not afterwards 
be apt to tear, and that the Sugar may the more 
eafily penetrate into their Bodies: They muft, 
as they are done, be thrown into Water, while 
fome other Water jt boil’d* into Which they are 
to be flipt: when they begin to rife, they may be 
removed from the Fitfc, and fet by to cdol 1 Then 
fet them again over a gentle Fire* that they may 
be brought to their former green Colour* ana 
let them be cover'd 5 taking carte that they da 
not boil, left they fhould mm to Marmelade« A* 
foon as you perceive them to be very green and 
fomewhat foft* let them be cool'd in frefh Water 
and drain’d, in order fo be put into their Sugar $ 
allowing two Ladies fiiii of Sugar, for one of 
Water, till the Fruit being hid in earthen Pans* 
is well foak’d, withoutrifingon theTop: They 
are riext day to be flipt into a Copper Pan, to 
fimper over the Fire, ftiiting them gently from 
time to time, to keep them from Boiling, and 
you irtay oh the third drain 'em on a Sieve or Cul¬ 
lender: Then flip them into the Syrup, which 
has had feven 6r eight Boilii/gvS, caufe them to 
fimper fora while, and fet ail by, till the next 
day 5 when the Synip is to have fifteen or fixteen 
Boilings, augmented with Sugar, or Syrup of 
Apricbcks, which is better for that purpofe, as 
preventing them from candying, fothat thePiums 
may always be equally foak’d $ let the Syrup on 
the following Day be boiled fmoorh, and on 
the next between fmooth and pearl’d, and 
having flipt in the Fruit, let it imper every 
time, before it is taken-off from the Fire: Laftly, 
having boil'd your Syrup till it be pearl’d,and flipt 
in the Plums, give them feven or eight cover'd 
Boilings, taking off the Scum, and drefs them as 
you fhall think convenient, in order to be dry’d 
the Stove. 

. The Orange Titans muft be chofen, before 
they are altogether ripe, as well as the moft part 
of Oiher Sorts of Fruits: The other kinds of 
Plums that are akin to thofe, are ufually pre- 
ferved after the fame manner, and among others 
thofe of Ifleavert and the Mufcle Plums. 

To frefirve JImber Tlums, you muft prick 
them with a Pin in feveral Places, and boil them 
in the fame Water into which they were thrown s 
as foon as you find em rife on the Surface of the 
Water, remove them from the Fire to befpeedily 
cool’d in frefh Water : In the next Place, drain 
and fbak thenr in darifyM Sugar, which is to be 
heated and pour’d upon the Fruit, lying in the 
a Earthen 
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Earthen Pans: drain them again next day, and Peach-Trees ; the Reader is referr’d to that Ar- 
boil the Syrup a little fmooth: The Syrup on the tide ; only it muft be obferved, that whereas the 
fccond Etay muft be liketidfe boil’d, till it be- beft Time for pruning of Peaches and Apricocks 
comes very fmooth, and on . the third till it is is in March % Plums ought to be prun’d in the 
pearl’d, wnen you are to give the Plums feven Month of February. 

or eight Boilings: As often as they are fet thus POETS-HYACINTH, call’d by fome the 
over the Fire, you muft augment them wirh Su- Haycinth of Confi*ntinople y and by the French 
gar which has attain’d to the fame Degree of Oeitets de Poetes or Poets-Pinks ; becaufe of the 
boiling; to the end that the Fruit may be always Leaves being placed fome what like thofe of a 
equally foak’d, in the Earthen or Copper Pans, fingle Pink: This Plant fhoots out fcveral Stems 
in which they are left; after they have fimper’d from its Root of about a Fofct and a half high: 
for fome time, when you have a mind to finifh It is divided into feveral Branches, and its Leaves 
the Work, let them lie in the Stove during the are long and pointed at the end $ The Flowers 
whole Night, fo as they may conveniently be grow at ;he Tops of thofe Branches like Pinks, 
drained and drefled the next Morning, in order beingcompofed of 5 Leaves of a deep red Colour, 
to be dry’d in the Stove, after the ufual manner, and fometimes mix’d with fome Stroaks of white. 

Red plums freferved $ when you have pro- After the Fall of the Flowcrcomes a Fruit* 
vided thefe Sorts of Plums, fuch as Red Orange which contains black Seeds in Shape almoft 
plnms y Pell Plums y Imperial or Apricock Plums y round. 


or others of the like nature, let them be flit as it Tl 
were Africocks y and fton’d: If you have four in a 
Pounds of Fruit, take the fame Quantity ofSu- Seed 


This Flower will grow well enough if it is fet 
a good place in a Garden : Its multiply’d by 
ed, by Slips with part of the Roots, and by 


gar, palTed thro* the ftraininf Bag, put all toge- Slips without them : Its a vivacious Plant, 
tner into a Copper Pan over the Fire, and keep The Seeds of Poets Hyacinth, muft be fown 
flirting them continually, left the Skins of the either in the Months of September or October ; 
Plums fhould • break, if they fhould happen to but tho* it has been juft faid, that it will as it 
boil; after you have caufed them to fimper for a were thrive any where in a Garden ; yet when 
while, fet them by to cool; then drain them on the Seed is fown, it fhould be in amoift com- 
a Cullender or Sieve, while the Syrup is boil’d pound Barth, becaufe that being to acquire there 
fmooth, and flip your Fruit into the fame Syrup, thofe Difpofitions that may fit it for Production* 


giving them feven qr eight cover’d Boilings; take it ought to have the moft fubtil and the moil vo- 
the Scum off carefully, as well as when the Pan latile Salts for its Nourifhment, which thelimple 
is removed from the Fire; the Plums afterwards Earths have not. 

being put into Earthen Pans, muft continue all Regard being had to this Obfervation, a Bed 
Night in the Stove, fb that they may be drain’d muft be prepared, upon which fome Mould muft 
fiext Morning asfoon as they are cold; and drefs’d be fpread an Inch deep, let it be mingled with 
to be dried on the Stove, upon Slates or Sieves. Garden Soil lifted, ana then fmooth the Super- 
You may freferee Plums with Half Sugar or I ficies with a Rake as neatly as poflible: All this 


dtherwife, in this manner: Take four Pounds of While it is to be fuppofed that the Seed has been 
Fruit, with the like quantity of pearl’d Sugar, well chofen, and of a good Ripenefi ; it muft 
jgive them one little Boiling, and fet them by till be fown fcatteringly or in Drills drawn croft a Bed* 
they have caft their Juice ; then let them be fet in a Line. It ought alfo to be fown thin, and 
again on the Fire, and boil’d to the pearl’d Qua- then cover’d with the Hand, pafled gently over it, 
lity ; they muft afterwards lie in Earthen Pans or elfe a fine Rake may be ufed to ftnooth the 
till the next Day, when they may be drain’d and Surface of the Bed. 

drefled as the others, for drying in the Stove: Notwithftanding what has been faid about 

All Sorts of good Plums may be preferved after making Beds cover’d with Mould to receive the 
the fame manner, and they may alfo be pared, Seed, it’s not to be underftdod that a particular 
after having fealded them in Water; for the reft Bed fhould be made for each Seed; but only 
the above ipecify’d Directions may be obferv’d in how thefe other Seeds fhould be fown to the bell 
every Particular, only they muft be ftrew’d with Advantage, if the Gardener has Seed enough to 
Sugar before they are dried in the Stove. fill his Bed; if not, a little Plot of Earth, fijeh as 

As for Pafles and Marmela.ies of Plums, you the End of a Border fitted up, will do: No Man • 
will find them explain’d among others. fhould ever make a Bed fora particular Soed*.uur 

Plum-Trees are neither grafted by Slip nor lefs he has enough of the Sort to fill it. 

Scutcheon grafting,except upon a few other Plum- Poets Hyacinth being fown in the forefaid 
Trees, as the Sr. Julian's Black Damfons: They manner, as foon as they come up they muft be care¬ 
thrive but indifferently upon thofe of good Kinds, fully weeded and watered, as occafion requires* 
as the Pcndrigons, Apricock Plums, St. Cathe- in which theGardener’sProdence willdireCt him. 
rine y &c. Mr. Chomel fays, he fometimes has That they may get well over the Winter in 
grafted them upon large Almond-Tree Stocks, this Condition ; they muft be cover’d with a great 
that were handfome, but that for one that fuc- deal of Straw, or dry Dong, not forgetting tottn- 
ceeded many failed. cover them when the Weather grows mild, and 

If you find your Plum-Trees languifh and bear thatthd Sun fhines: They will then thrive on 
but little* pour the Lees of Wine mix’d with an till the Month of March y where receiving new 
equal Quantity of Water upon the Roots, or elfe Vigour from the Spring, they flioot forth fuffici*-’ 
Ox Urine alone, or elfe Man’s Urine, that is ently to be tranfplantea at the latter End of the 
ftale, and mix’d with an equal Quantity of Wa- Month, or the Beginning of April. - , 

ter, or laftly the Afhes of an Oven, cfpecially Poets Hyacinths are alfo fown in Beds in Fe - 
.Vine-Twig Afhes. bmary or March , and the Plants that are then 

We had almoft forgot to take notice of the fet muft be well look’d after,that no Froft may 
.Pruning of Plum-Trees; but the fame Rules be- come at them, and when the pro per Seafbn for it 
dog to be oblerved in Refpeft to diem as to comes, they muft have due Waterings; * 
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The multiplying Pocts-Hyacinth, by Seed is 
indeed the hut way, and what ought to be call’d 
the principal 3 but the doing it by Slips is the 
iliorteir Method to increafe their Species: It mutt 
be obferved by the way, that this Plant delights 
in a Soil pretty fubttantial, and to be often wa¬ 
tered 3 which being done, they take Stocks of a 
iear or two’s growth and well grown, difplant 
them gently with a Dibble, take away every 
thing that looks to be dead about them, and 
holding aTult of them in their Hands, break off 
the Slips one after another^ after which they 
plant them as deep as the very Bud which ap¬ 
pears green3 prefs down the Earth abopt them, 
to hatten their taking Root, water them at firit 
and then ilay till they want it again, and they 
mutt alfo be well weeded. 

This fort is not hard to take Root, for if it-has 
biit three or four Fibres of Roots 3 it will become 
very tufted. 

They are generally planted in the beginning 
of the Spring, and alio then multiply’d by Slips. 

Nature has given this Plant fomany Difpofi- 
tiors to form Roots, that it is multiply’d-even by 
Slips that are broken oft without any Parts of the 
Roots 3 and to fucceed herein, the Gardener 
fhould have Pots or Bailcets ready full of Earth, 
half Kitchen-Garden Soil lifted and half Mould, 
then let him take the Slip as he has broken it 
from the Mother-Stock, and let him bury half 
its Length in the Ground, let him prefs down 
the Earth upon it, then water it, after which, 
let him carry his Pots or Balkets to fume fhady 
Place, till he fees fomc Tokens that the Slips 
have taken Root, and when they begin to /hoot 
forth, let him put them, where the Heat of the 
Sun may reach them by degrees. 

Poets-Hyacinth thus multi ply’d are in a Sort of a 
Nurfcry, from whence they mutt be taken to be 
tranfplanted elfewhere, becaufe they will not 
have convenient Room enough in the Pots or 
Bafkets: This work fhould b? done when their 
Flowers are paft, and o\itof the Stalks that bear 
them the Slips are to be chofen. This Plant has 
a particular Grace either in Borders or other 
Places of a Garden, and thofe that are fometimes 
put into Pots, look there very agreeably. 

POINT 7/7, a Term in Heraldry, when two 
Piles are born in a Coat of Arms, fo as to have 
their Points meet together in any Part of the 
Efcutcheon: They fay, He beareth txo ‘Piles in 
‘point . 

Points in Heraldry, feveral Places in an E- 
fcutcheon, diverfly nam’d according to their Sci- 
tuation: See Efcutcheon . | 

Point Campion. ^ 

Point Dexter. I All Abatements of Honour, 

Point Plain, j* which fee under that Word* 

Point in Point, f 

POLDERS 3 oldTrees ufually lopp*d>of which 
fee Shrowding of ‘Trees. 

POLE, a Term in meafuring Land being the 
fame with Perch or Rod, or as fome call it Lugg. 
This Meafure by our Statute Law, is a Length of 
t 6 Foot and an half 3 but it varies by the Ufage 
of fome Countries, being in fome Places 18 Feet, 
which they call Wood Land Meafure , in fome 
Places of one and twenty Feet, which is call’d. 
Church Meafure, i. e. of fuch Lands as did or 
do belong to the Church, and in others of 24 Feet, 
and this is call d foreft-Meafu r€% 


| POLE-CAT, a fort of domeflick Marten^ 
j the fame being a little Animal that has a narrow 
; Muzzel, fhort Tail, red Back and Sides, and a 
■ white Throat 3 they live upon Moles and Mice, 
and eat Pigeons-eggs in Love-houfes 3 it’s of fp 
j devouring a Nature, that it will dettroy all the 
* Poultry.in a Hen-houfe in one Night : It hates 
! Ravens and Crows, and fights with Rats anci 
j Snakes 3 there are two Sorts of them, a domeftick 
l one, that lives about Houfes, and the wild one: 
j The wild lives in Caves and Clefts of Rocks 3 
! that about Houfes lives upon Pigeons and feveral 
other animals, and makes its Aboad about Bams : 
The wild one feeds upon Moles, Rats and Bats: 
Its Ordure fometimes fmells like Mulk. They 
make ufe of the Brain and Liver of the Pole-Cat 
againtt Epilepfies, and its Stomach and Flefh a- 
gaintt the Stinging,of Adders: The Gall mixed 
with Fennel-water is good to diffipate Cataracts 
in the Eyes : Its generation Parts mult be reduced 
into Powder, and taken for the Retention of U- 
rine. The Dofe of ail the Parts of this Animal is 
from a Scruple to a Dram. 

To kill Pole-Cats and Foxes, take an Apple or 
a Pear that is full ripe, cleave it in the Middle, 
and llrew upon it the Powder of Nnx Vomica re^ 
tluced very fmall, then clofe and put it near the 
Hcn-houfc 3 now, thefe Animals meeting it in 
their Way as they go to feek their Food, will not 
fail to eat it, and fo they will be poifoned.* 

The Methods to take them in Hatches, and 
fmall iron Gins, like thofe made for Foxes, are fo 
very well known, that nothing need be laid of 
them 3 only for preferving the Pigeon-houfes frem 
being dettroy’d by Pole-Cats, they mutt be erected 
where a Ditch or Channel may be had to run 
round them 3 and this will keep thofe Vermin 
from making their Burroughs under Ground. 

POLL-EVIL, a Diftempcr in a Horfe y being 
a 7 'iflu la growing between the Ears and the Poll 
and Nape of aHorfe’s Neck,which proceeds from 
evil Humours that approach the place 3 or elft 
from feme Blow or Bruife, for that is the weakeft 
I and tendered Part of all the Head, and therefore 
fconett oftcnded.ThisDifcafe comes mofily in the 
Winter 3 the Signs to know it being the Swelling 
of the Place, which, in fome Courfe of Time, will 
break of it fclf, rotting more inwardly than out¬ 
wardly, and therefore the more dangerous if not 
cur’d in time. 

After you have Raved the Hair from theSwel- 
ling, lay on a Plaittcr of Shoemaker’s-Wax upon 
^allom’d Leather, and let it lie till it has ripened 
or broke the Impoftume* take a Pint of White 
wine Vinegar, and when boiling hot, mix 
therewith as much Loam of a Mud-wall, with 
the Straws in it, and apply it as hot as the Horfe 
will fuffer it, renewing the fame once a day till 
it be well. 

POLY, a Plant of which there are two Sorts 3 
the firft is fmall, of a dark white Colour, and 
the Leaves are longifh, indented on the Edges, 
incompafling the Stem with a Tuft from the Root 
to the Top by equal Intervals, there being like- 
wife fmall ones that accompany the large 3 the 
Stems are ftraight, round, hard as Wood, and of a 
dark White : They have Flowers at the Top 
join’d together like fmall Heads in the manner of 
Thyme, and they are odoriferous, but fainti fh. 
This Plant grows oh Mountains and gravelly Pla¬ 
ces, and blofloms in May and June. 

Poly is bitter-tatted, incifive, aperitive, and 
abfterfive : Its Deco&ion cures the Obftru&ions 
i 6f 
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of the noble and innen Parts: It provokes Urine 
and the Menfes ; when it is green, it is made ule 
of to heal Wounds, and particularly the deepell ; 5 
being applyM trefh to the forehead, it is good 
for Cataracts and Dimncisof Sight, and there is 
no better Remedy* . 

As to the fecond Sort of Polium, it creeps upon 
the Ground and (hoots forrh a pretry many 
Leaves that are fmaller than thofe of common 
Rofemary, bolides that they are harder and white 
on the omiide : The Sterns are fmall, round, ot 
a dark white and limber ; they produce at the 
Top, certain Heads or Cups that are alfo of a 
darlc white Colour, and aimoit like thofe of the 
Mountain Poly before deferib’d : This Plant grows 
on Hillocks in dry Places and bioifoftis in May 
and June. . . . a : • . . 

This Poly is lefs efficacious in its Virtues, than 
the other ; the Deco&ionbt it being drunk is good 
for the Hinging of Serpents* Droplfes and the 
Jaundice 5 c being taken with fome Vinegary it is 
proper for thofe that are troubled with the Spleen; 
but it is injurious to the Stomach, and causes the 
Head-ach ; however, it opens die Body and pro¬ 
vokes the Menfes. 

POLYPODY, or Oak-Fen?,' in latin SPcly - 
f odium , a Plant that has Leaves like Geterach, 
tfio’ longer, greener and more indented : They 
keep on both in Summer and Winter; but new 
ones come on in April : It donot bloffom at 
all, and bears no Seed ; the Root is fibrous or 
rather full of fmall Hairs* refembling thofe of the 
Fifh MnlUpedes ; its about thcThicknefs of one’s 
Little Finger, green on the infide and black with¬ 
out ; its of a fweet and rough Talle. It grows on 
Stonescovcr’d with Mofs and upon the old Trunks 
of Trees. 

* As to the Vermes of this Plant, the Polypody 
that grows on Trees is the bell, and efpecially 
that upon Oak ; the moft natural is that which 
is neither too green, nor too old ; otherwife it muft 
be*endued either with too much or too little Moi- 
ftur£; the Roots of it being a little bruifed and 
boiled with Mallows, Beet, Fifh, or the like, gent¬ 
ly purge ; they likewTc make aTiflane of it, and 
often times reduce it into Powder, to be put into 
Medicines that are prepared for evacuating Cho- 
ler and Phlegm : Being taken inftead ot Tobacco, 
and well pulverized, it confumes a Polypus ; and 
being carry’d about the Neck* prevents all the 
Diftempers incident to the Nofe. 

POLYPUS, a Diftemper that has its Name 
from a Fifh call’d Multipeies , i.e. many Feet, 
becaufe it refemblesin It flicks in the inner Part 
of the Nofe, and flips by little and little as far as 
the Palate : It’s bred from a fharp, burning and 
melancholick humour, that is hard, dry, painful 
and fartid : It begins firft with a fmall Puftule 
like a Chick-Pea, and afterwards, by degrees, 
grows longer and bigger. It differs from the Ul¬ 
cers of the Nofe, becaufe thefe arc foft, pendant, 
and near of the Colour of the Lungs. 

As the lead Ulcers arc not to be neglected, for 
fear of many bad Accidents ; it will be alfo Pru¬ 
dence in you to take Care of a Pdypus ; and you 
may begin firft with bleeding, and general Reme¬ 
dies, as Medicines made up of Syrup of pale Ro- 
fes, the Confection Hamecb , Pills Sine §>uibus, 
or Agaric, or Aloes, and Glyders one Day~ after 
another \ afterwards, receive for feme Days To- 
bacco-fmoak into your Nofe, applying at the fame 
time a little Tobacco Leaf thereunto. 

Or elfe take an Ounce of Gum AJpifatida, 


which deep in very ftrongVincgarover Night, then 
mix with it a Dram ot Verdigrcafe in Powder, 
and apply it after you have cut a little of it ririt : 
You may boil the Leaves of I iftort, and put the 
DecoCtion thereof into the Nofe, or let the Poly¬ 
pus be taken out by an able Surgeon. 

POLYTR 1 CH, or Black Fam Hair, in La¬ 
tin, Poly trichum , a Plant that, refeinbies Fern, 
but is much final lor $ the Leaves are like thofe 
of Lentils, very final I, and rang’d in an orderiy 
Manner, one oppofite to the ether on both Sides ; 
the Branches are llendcr, become ihining, and of 
an obfeure Colour: the Root is very fmaii: This 
Plant grows in mold Places, and continues always 
green, like Capikus Veneris, or Maiden Hair. 

The Virtues of Politrich are to dry, diifoLve, 
and digcll : Its Deception is good againlt the 
Stone, and to clcanfie the Lungs, cauling a Lif- 
charge ot the grofs Humours that ltop the Pier- 
rhea, and has the lame Fifed as Adi an: hum ; 
apply*d outwardly to the Head, it makes the 
Hair grow again that has (alien oft* by rcafon ot 
Sicknefs. : 

POMATUM* a foft and unfluous Compofi- 
tior>; and to make that which is excellent tor the 
Lips, l ake an Ounce of the Oil of Sweet Al¬ 
monds, and about a Dram, or fome what more, 
of Mutton Suet new kill’d, and fome fcrapeifiCr- 
kanet to give it a Colour ; boil the Whole to¬ 
gether, and keep it for your Ufc ; you may, in- 
llead of the Oil ot fweet Almonds, make ule ot 
that of Jeflamine, or fome other Flower, according 
to the Smell you would give the Pomatum : The 
Oil of fweet Almonds ought to be extracted with¬ 
out the Help of Fire. 

POMEGRANATE-TREE, in Latin, Ma¬ 
ins ptinicus, a Shrub that ftioots forth from its 
Root a Stem divided into fcveral Branches, 
which bear fome Thorns, and arc clothed with 
fmall Leaves, oblong, round, and . of a reduifli 
Colour: The Flowers grow at the Ends ot thefe^ 
Branches; they are beautiful, broad, confirt ct 
feveral Leaves like thofe of Rofes, and of a Ver¬ 
million Colour. Alter thefe Flowers are pail, 
there fucceeds a Fruit which grows as big as 
an Apple, and according to Mr. : Trurvcjlrt , is 
adorn'd with a Crown, formed by the Incifions 
or Notches, at the Top of the Cup : Its PJnd is 
hard, of a dark reddifh Colour without, and ycl- 
iow within, where are feveral little Cells, con- 
•taining Seeds heap’d upon one another, and 
cover’d with a reddifh Pulp very pleafant to 
eat. 

POMEGRANATES are of four Sorts, viz. 
That which bears a double Flower ; that with 
the tufted Bloftom of feveral Colours ; the Ame¬ 
rican Pomegranate, and that w hich bears Fruit : 
The three nrfl Sorts are preferr’d before the laft 
in Gardens, becaufe their Floffoms or FIowtis 
ate more beautiful, and ’tis the Beauty of the 
Flower that is moll confider’d, when Gardiners 
are about to adorn a Parterre or a Perrajs All 
the four Sorts are raifed in Cafes ; that wu$ch 
beara Fruit, thrives very well in open Ground, 
and they would be glad if others would do fo too; 
but being more fufccptible of Cold, they mull 
run the Rifqae of lofingthem, and therefore they 
do not care to venture. 

The Fault for the mod part of thofe that cul¬ 
tivate Pomegranates is, that they do not provide 
fuitable Earth for them, which is the Occafion 
that their Blofloms are no fooner blown than 
they come off : It muft be conlidcr’d, in the firft 
5 Q Place, 
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Place, that the Pomegranate is a Tree which 
requires a great deal ot Nouriflimcnr, without 
which it appears frequently, that the Parts that 
contribute to the framing of the I lowers failing, 
caufe their falling off, almoft in the very Moment 
of their bloffoming, and fometimes even before 
' they are quite form’d. 

Prom this Idea of aPomegranate,thofe who have 
mod ftudied and experienced things of this kind, 
take the following Compelltion of Earth to agree 
bell with it: Let the Gardiner take fome ot the 
beft Garden Earth he can get, or, for want of 
that, fome Hemp Soil, which muft be well fifted; 
then let him take fome Mould made of Cows 
Dung very rotten, or elfe fome hot-Bcd Mould 
mix'd together, half Mould, and half Earth : 
This Competition is good and full of Salts, fuf- 
ficient to make Pomegranates thrive to a Mi¬ 
racle 

When the Gardiner has thus prepared the 
Earth, and has got his Cafes ready, he ought to 
fill them up to the Brim, and to remember to beat 
down the Earth with his Hand, that it may not 
afterwards fink too much down : The Bignefs of 
his Cafes being fuppofed to be proportionable to 
that of his Trees, he muft dig a Hole in the 
Earth large enough to receive the Pomegranate- 
Tree he defigns to fet therein ; that being done, 
and the Roots placed in good Order, place it 
dexteroufly in the Hole, and like wife take care 
to plant it fo that he may almoft fee the greateft 
Roots when they are covered, which he muft do 
with his Hand with all the Neatnefs imagina¬ 
ble. 

The Tree being thus planted, he muft have 
fome of the Cow Dung Mould ready, and 
v ftrew it an Inch thick on the Surface of the 
Cafe: This Mould being ftrewed in this Manner, 
and its Salts being very fruitful and alive,will, in 
a wonderful Manner, penetrate the Roots of the 
Pomegranate-Trees, by Means of the Humidities 
which draw them thither. If the Gardiner has a 
Place on Purpofe for his Pomegranates, he fhould 
tranfbort them thither to plant them in their pro¬ 
per (Jrder, according to the Conveniency of the 
Situation ; if he is to choofe a Place to difpofe 
of them in, let it always be an Eaftem Exposition, 
or a Southern, for thefe two are moft Suitable to 
them. 

Pomegranates, that bear Fruit, do not require fo 
much Pains and Care to be taken about them : 
Thefe even thrive better in open Ground than in 
Cafes, provided the Soil be good : The double 
flower’d Pomegranate is planted and raifed in the 
fame Manner. 

It has been found by Experience, that if the 
Gardiner would have large and well colour’d 
Pomegranates, he muft plant them in Efpaliers, 
or againft a Wall in an Eaftem or Southern Ex- 
pofition, and take Care to plafh all the Branches 
with every Circumftance relating to the Art ot 
Gardening, againft a Trellis made on purpofe: 
The double flower’d Pomegranate has alio a very 
good Effclt in this Situation, on Account of the 
Eulnefs of its Flowers, and the Vermillion Red, 
with which they are painted by Nature, and 
which renders them worthy ofa Place among thofe 
that make the fineft Ornament of a c Partterre. 

It being very certain, that nothing contributes 
more to the Growth of Trees of all kinds than 
digging and breaking up the Ground where they 
grow; Pomegranates require as much as others, 
and the Gardiner muft by so Means negleft it ; 
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There is a Difference to be obferved between 
di gg in g thofe Pomegranate-Trees that are in Ca¬ 
fes, and thofe that are in open Ground : The firft 
mutt be dug with a Dibble, and very gently t 
the laft, with a kind of Pick-Ax, but he muft 
• not handle it too roughly, for fear of hurting the 
Roots of the Trees. 

He muft in both Cafes, dig his Pomegranate- 
Trees during five Months in the Year, beginning 
from that ot April ; for the Heat and frequent 
Waterings he gives them, do fo weigh down the 
Earth, that it forms a Sort of Cruft on the Roots, 

| and hinders the Water from penetrating and 
fpreading as it fhould do : This Evil is remedied 
by digging, which by eafing the Root of this 
Load, and rendring the Earth more pliable, dif- 
pofes them to receive the Moifture by which they 
are nourifh’d. 

As good Soil is the true Parent of all Sorts of 
Plants, fo Water, when it is both reafonabiy and 
feafbnably beftow’d on them, quickens and makes 
them fhoot out by its fruitful Quality; the Gar¬ 
diner muft therefore, efpeciallyin hot Weather* 
not omit watering his Pomegranate-Trees once in 
two or three Days, and to pour the Water on 
them, according to their Bignefs, and the Large- 
nefs of their Cafes. 

As for thofe that are fet in open Ground, he 
muft only water them in a Time of Drought, and 
then they muft not be neglefted, if he would 
have the Fruit he expelts, knit with Succefs : He 
need not, however, at that Time, water them 
above once a Week, for the Bowels of she Earth 
are fumifh’d by other Ways with Humidity e-< 
nough for the Pomegranates that are contain’d 
in them. 

The Idea that we fhould frame to our (elves of 
a Pomegranate-Tree in Cafes, is notfo compieat 
as that we commonly conceive of an Orange* 
Tree $ becaufe the Head of the firft grows more 
irregular, and all the Form it can be brought to is* 
to cut off the Branches which over top their Neigh¬ 
bours, and to keep it as well fumifh’d as we can : 
It’s certain, that all Boughs which fhoot out too 
far, fhould be pruned,* from which Operation the 
Pomegranate-Tree receives two Advantages; the 
one is, the Boughs fo pruned become equal or 
even with others, and will not offend the Eyes 
of thofe who know when a Pomegranate is well 
manag’d 5 and the other is, in that the prun’d 
Boughs being obliged to yield other Branches bj 
the Buds that are left, and yielding them lower, 
than if they had not been cut at all, the new 
Boughs the better fill up the void Spaces, or the 
Sides of them. 

If any Branches that are not well placed, grow 
out of a Pomegranate-Tree; as for Example, 
thofe which bena down too much, and from which 
one can hope for no Benefit, they fhould be entire¬ 
ly cut off; Deing good for nothing but to confume 
the nourifhing Sap to no Purpofe. 

The fhort and well fed Branches fhould be 
kept entire, in as much as from them muft grow 
the Flowers and Fruits that are expelled from the 
Tree : If the Branches are pretty long, and ap¬ 
pear naked or uncover’d with other Branches, 
the Gardiner muft prune them with the others, 
that they rr ay produce Shoots on the Sides, and 
make the Tree the thicker. 

He muft not neglell, after the firft Shoot, to 
nip off certain Eranches of the Pomegranate- 
Trees that fhoot out too much, and thole like- 
wife which grow too near the Stem, upon other 

Branches 
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Branches of the Pomegranate-Trees that fhoot 
Out too much, alfo thol e which grow too near 
the Stem upon other Branches that fpring 
&om it ^ for thofe Boughs will never be hand- 
fame, and only deprive the others of their Sub- 
fiance which they want for their Nouri/h- 
Btent* 

Alldoublc-flower’d andvariegatedPomegranate 
Trees, that are raifed in Caies, to look well, 
{hould have no Branches at all at the Foot, they 
tender the Figure deformed, and hinder the 
Head to reap fo much Benefit by the Sap,' as it 
would do, ifluch Branches were taken off. No 
Boughs ought to be left on the Trees, but 
thofe by which the Gardener intends to multiply 
the Kind. 

If the Pomegranate Trees in the Cafes drop 
their Fruit, and that you imagine it proceeds 
from the too great Drought of the Earth,you muft 
then water them plentifully $ and if that watering 
does not remedy the Evil, you may be fure it is 
occafion’d thro* want of the Subftance neceflary 
for their Nourifhment. All. then that is to be 
done, is to new cafe them, and to put them into 
new Earth of the fame Compofidon as already 
mentioned for the firfi cafing. Pomegranate and 
Orange-Trees being new cafed after the fame 
manner and at the fame time, and that Opera¬ 
tion being fully fet forth under the Article Orange- 
ym, the Reader is defired to have Recourfe to 
that Head in the Alphabet for his Satisfaction. 

That a Pomegranate Tree may not fo foon fall 
into that Inconvenience, the Gardener Ihould 
every Year take off a litde of the Top of the 
£arth in the Cafe, and put feme Cow-dung 
Mould or hotBedMould in theRoom of it. Pome¬ 
granates thus managed, may be left five or fix 
Years in the Cafes $ at the end of which Time it 
is abfbluteiy neceflary to new cafe them. . | 

As for thofe which are planted againft Walls, 
befides the digging already mentioned, you muft 
remember in pruning to obferve every Thing 
dircded to be done to thofe that are in Cafes $ and 
when yon are aboutmlifading them, and tying 
tlie Branches to the Trellis, you muft have a care 
not to leave void Spaces, as alfo not to place them 
conftjfedly and without order. 

Pomegranates may be rais’d by Layers, and it 
is no difficult thing to do it in following the Rules 
preferib’d 3 fiippofe then a Gardener has a Pome¬ 
granate of a good Kind, and that there are 
Branches growing at the Foot of it long enough 
to be laid, let him take fuch a Branch and prune 
it as much as he thinks convenient, and fo that 
what is to be laid in the Ground is quite clean $ 
let Him lay that Branch in a little Trench or Fur¬ 
row made for it, faften it down with a wooden 
Ho6k, cover it with Earth and water it z After 
that let him ftay fix Months before he examines 
it, then fee whether it has taken fufficient Root 
to be cut off from the Trunk from whence it 
grows, and to be tranfplanted to the Place he has 
defign’d for it. 

But as he cannot always be fuppiy’d with 
Layers at the Foot of the Pomegranate Tree to 
lay in the Ground, he is fometimes oblig'd to have 
Recourfe to the Head: In fucha cafe, the Taincfs 
of the Branches of this Tree notfuftering him to 
lay the Branches in the Ground, he fhouklchoofe 
that which he likes beft, and having well prun’d 
it, lay it in a Pot made on puroofe open on one 
fide, of a Breadth wide enough tor it to paft thro’: 
this Pot is fill’d with Earth proper for Pomegra¬ 


nates, he muft put it down a little and water it: 
The Branch that is thus laid, having not ttrength 
enough to fupport the Pot that fuftains it, he 
muft tie it to the body of the Tree* or find out 
feme other way to have it.held up. 

The beft time to lay Pomegranate Layers is in 
Aprils and when September comes, he is to fee 
if the Branches thu$ laid have taken Root, that 
he may plant them afterwards where he think* 
fit. 

PomegranateTrees may be alfo raifed by Slips* 
and this Work is in like manner done in April) 
at the Time when they prune the Pomegranate 
Trees, upon taking them out of the Green-Houfe: 
To fucceed herein, the Gardener choofes the 
ftraighteftand fmootheft Branches, which he cuts 
off to a Foot in Length 5 but before he puts it into 
the Ground, he ferapes the Rind a little off the 
Bottom of it, about two Finger’s Breadth, and 
pares the top of it $ then having before provided 
a Cafe full ot the Earth already preferib’d, he 
thrufts it down about the Depth of four or five 
Inches 5 then he muft water it, and fuch Branches 
will eaiily take Root. 

Cold Weather is a mortal Enemy to Pome¬ 
granates 5 thofe that are in Cafes muft be put into 
a Green-Houfe, to preferve them from it 2 As 
for thofe planted in open Ground, the Way to 
protett them from Frofts, is to keep the Roots 
warm with Dung, to cover all the Palifade with 
Mats, and to ftop the Chinks with the famo 
Dung. 

Tne double flower’d Pomegranate Trees, and 
thofe which yield no Fruit, begin to blow in May* 
and continue to do fo till Augufi) if they are ma¬ 
nag’d as directed. 

Mr* Ctxmel fays there are three forts of Pome¬ 
granates, and that they differ no otherwife than 
in their Tafte, viz* the acid, the fweet and the 
vinous Pomegranates $ that the laft has a inidling 
Tafte between the acid and the fweet, hence k 
has the Name of fweet-acid or rather foure-fweet 3 
He adds, that they grow in all warm Countries 
without any Culture, and the wild grow of them- 
felves in Hedges and other places. 

We proceed next to the Virtues he aferibesto 
them, faying that all Pomegranates are good for 
the Stomach, they are loofning and cooling, par¬ 
ticularly thofe which are acid, and prevent Rot- 
tennefs $ the fweet ones caufe Inflammations, and 
they are, on the account of fomc Heat in them, 
forbid to be ufed in Fevers: As for the fouro- 
fweet, they are midling between both, however 
they incline more to the cold than hot Quality $ 
be it as it will, they make ufe of them, pkrticu- 
larly in bilious Feavers, for the deprav’d Taftd 
of grofs Women, Gonorrhea’s and Difoiders in 
the Mouth: the Soure-fweet are ufed in Swoon- 
ings, Dizzinefe, and the Sweet for chronical 
and inveterate Coughs. 

They alfo make ufe of the Rind and Seed of 
Pomegranates in Phyfick 5 the Rind call’d MdH- 
coriam , is very rough to the Tafte, and confo- 
quently very aftringent* as to the Seeds, they are 
cooling and will ftop Coughs, particularly thofe 
that are gather’d from the acid Pomegranates : 
The Flowers, which in Shops they call Balaufita^ 
are aftringent, as well as the Bark 5 the Powder 
of Pomegranate calcin’d in an earthen Pot, loofena 
the Belly and purges. 

POMPION : See Tot ire ft. 

POND: See Fifo-Pond and Water. 
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POOL, a Place made on purpofe to hold IVti¬ 
ter : the ufual way with us to make Pools of Wa¬ 
ter on Hi Us and Downs for Cattle , is to lay a good 
Bed of Clay, near half a Foot thick, and after 
a long and laborious Ramming thereof, they lay 
another Courfe of Clay about the fameThicknefs, 
and ram that alfo very well; and pave it very 
well with Flints or Stones, which not only pre- 
ferves the Clay from the Tread of the Cattle, i$c. 
but from chapping by the Wind or Sun at fuch 
time as the Pool is empty. Note alfo, that if 
there be the left Hole or Crack in the Bottom, it 
will never hold Water unlefs you renew the whole 
Labour : Or you may make a Ciftem or Pool to 
hold Water by daubing of it with Clay and Mor¬ 
tar, and after draw it over with Mortar, and if 
any Cleft happen, ftop it with a Cement of dean 
Hair and Tallow, mix’d with unllack’d Lime, 
and Yolks of Eggs well beaten, and made into 
Powder and mix’d well together: Some have 
made Ponds upon the top of dry chalky Hills, 
where there is any Defccnt to catch the Water ; 
the Bottom of which Ponds, they cover with 
Chalk Rubbifh,which they beat fmall ; and when 
any Rain comes to moiiten it, they ram it well, 
ana drive Cattle into it, and fold Sheep upon it 
to trample it, which makes it hold Water. See 
Ccvjervatcry and Water. 

POOR MAN’s SAUCE, or Carrier’s Sauce, 
a Sauce madeot Shallotcut very fmall, with Salt, 
white Pepper, Vinegar, and Oil of Olive. 

POPLAR-TREE, in Latin 'PopttiuSy a Tree 
of which there arc feveral Kinds, as the white, 
black, &c. befides the Afpin which fome make 
to be a different Species of the black Poplar. The 
white Poplar, which is the moil common in Eng¬ 
land is large, high, and has a thick Stock;, its 
Bark, particularly that of the Branches, is white 
and fmooth; the Leaves arc alfo like thofe of 
the Vine, large and angular, hairy and foft, 
green on the upper fide, and inclining to white 
on the nether fide, hence it is call’d the white 
Poplar, as alfo becaufe the Wood is white and 
very tender. The white Poplar may be raifed 
in abundance by every Set or Slip: Fence the 
Ground as far as any Poplar Roots extend, they 
will fumifti Suckers innumerable to be dipt from 
their Mother Stocks, and tranfplanted the firft 
Year; but if you will cut down an old Tree, you 
will need no other Nurfeiy: They flourifh won¬ 
derfully in moift and boggy Places, if fo be the 
Grouna be not fpewing, but efpecially near the 
Banks of Rivers in low and fertile Grounds, and 
alfo in dryer. Truncheons of feven or eight Foot 
long, may be thruft two Foot into the Earth, by 
making a Hole with a /harp hard Stake, filled 
with Water, and then preffed with fine Earth in 
and clofe about them; when they are once rooted, 
cut them fix Inches above the Ground, place 
them at a Yard’s Diftance, and they will imme¬ 
diately furnifh a kind of Coppice: But if you 
plant them of rooted Trees or fmaller Sets, fix 
them not fo deep, for the Root they ftrike is but 
commonly /hallow. They make prodigious 
Shoots in fifteen or fixteen Years $ their Heads 
muft not be dimini/hed ; but the lower Branches 
may, yet not too far up 5 and cleanfe the Foot 
every fecond Year. 

Chomel's Advice that you /hould never 
plant Poplar quite near Meadows, bccaufo the 
Roots of thefe Trees,abforb all the beftSubftance, 
and their Shade will not fuffer the Grafs to grow 
but languidly, and in no great Quantity; he * 


grounds his Adv ice upon long Experience ; but if 
there is a Sort of Neccflity they Inould be fet near 
fuch Grounds, you muft plant them to the Eaft 
of fuch Meadows, and upon a good Di tch all along, 
and the Root and Shade wiii do no hurt; 

As to the Virtues of the white Poplar, it isde- 
terfive, and an Ounce of the Bark being taken in 
fome Liquor,gives Eafe in the Sciatica, and helps 
thofe to make Water plentifully, who do it drop 
by drop 2 The Juke of it being warm’d and di- 
Hill’d into the Ears, cures the Pain of them : It 
has feveral other Qualities, fays Monf. Chcmel t 
which /hall not be taken notice of, for fear of the 
ill Ufe that may be made of them. 

The Black Poplar is thick and large 5 the Bark 
is fmooth, thick and of a dark Green; the Flo¬ 
wer is like that of Ivy,' a little longer, and larger 
towards the Stalk : Its Buds, which are commoni 
ly call’d Eyes, /hoot at the End of March y and 
in April ; they are odoriferous, and full of a vif> 
cous and yellow Humour, of which an Ointment 
is made, call’d \Pcpuleum . 

This kind- of: Poplar is often polled, when as 
big as one’s Arm, eight or nine Foot from the 
Ground as they trim them in ltaly\ for their Vine$ 
to creep on ; they poll or head them every fecond 
Year, referving the middle, ftraight and rhriving- 
eft Shoot, and at the third Year cut them alfo, 
the Shade is wholfome in Summer, but they are* 
not. proper for Walks and Avenues, bccaufe of 
their Suckers; they /hould be planted in barren 
Woods, and to flank Places at a diftance; for 
their Increafe and the glittering Brightncfs of 
their Leaves : The Leaves are good for Cattle* 
which muft be ft ripped from the cut Boughs, be* 
fore they are fagotted; do this towards the End of 
OScber , and referve them in Bundies for Winter 
Fodder: The Wood is ufeful for the Engraver, 
and being faw’d into Boards and fapt dry, con¬ 
tinues a long while: They formerly made Shields 
of it: 2 jiejeorides fays, that the Bark chopt finally 
and fow’d in Rills, well and richly manur’d and 
water’d, will produce a plentiful Crop of Mu/h-. 
rooms ; the fame is effected by calling warm Wa¬ 
ter, in which Yeaft is diflolved upon a new cut 
Stump* The Mu/hrooms that fpring from the 
rotten StumD of this Tree, are not venemous, as 
thofe of mo/t other Trees are, being gather’d af¬ 
ter the firft autumnal Rains. 

The Leaves of the Black Poplar being applied 
with Vinegar, are very good for the Pains ot the 
Gout : The Seed being drunk in fome White- 
Wine, is good for the Falling-ficknefs : The Li¬ 
quor which comes from the hollow Parts of this 
Tree, takes away Warts, and black and blue Spots 
in the Body ; the Flowers are of an hot Nature^ 
and have more Vcrtue'than the Leaves. 

They make a Sort of a Potnaturo of the Buds 
of the Poplar and frefli Butter, in an equal Quan¬ 
tity, which they pound together in a Mortar, and 
expofe for fome Days to the Sun, with which 
they rub the Hair to make it look fine* 

There is a pale-green Poplar that is propereft 
for watery Grounds, Groves of Truncheons from 
two to eight Foot long, bring a good Lop in a 
fhort time, and are preferr’d to Willows; when 
you fet them, bore the Ground with a fort of an 
Augre, a Foot and an half deep or more, to pre¬ 
vent the dripping of the Bark from the Stalk in 
planting; cut thefn floping and free from Cracks 
at either end, two or three Inches deep diameter, 
is a competent Bignefs, and the Earth fhould be 
rammed dofe to them s Some make Drains in 
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very irioift Ground two Spade deep and three 
Foot wide, calling up the Earth between the 
Drains, fowing it the firft Year with Oats to mel¬ 
low the Ground $ and the ne*t Winter fet it for 
Coppice, with thefe Or any of thb watry Sort of 
Trees $ and in four or five Years you will have 
a handfome Fell and fo fucceffivcly. 

They have a Poplat in Virginia^ whofo L6afi$ 
fhaped;asif the Point were cut off 5 it has gtown 
well amongft the curious with us, to a confide- 
rable Stature 5 it is fuppofed to have been firit 
brought over by John Iradejbant , under the 
Name of the Tulip-Tret. 

The Afpen, which is a white Poplar bearing 
a tremulous and much fmaller Leaf, and not lo 
White, thrufts down and more fearching Roots, 
and does not admit of its Head being cut off 5 
*Pliny would have fhort Truncheons of it couched 
two Foot in the Ground, but dry’d firft for two 
Days, at a Foot and an half diftance and then 
moulded over. 

There is a finer fort of white Poplar, which the 
Dutch call Abele , and is tranfported hither from 
Holland $ thefe Trees are beft propagated by 
Slips from the Roots-, the laft of which will take, 
and may he tranfplanted in March , at three or 
four Years Growth $ they have large Nurferies 
of them in Flanders , which they plant firft at one 
toot diftance : The Mould muft be light and 
mold, and by no means clayey $ they muft be 
interr’d pretty deep, and not left more than three 
Inches aDove Ground r You muft keep ’em clean 
bv pruning them to the middle Shoot till the 
tnird or fourrh Year $ and when you tranfplant 
them, place ’em at ten or twelve Foot interval. 
They will grow of Layers and Cuttings in very 
riioitt places $ they will attain to an incredible 
Height in three Years time, in twelve, be as big 
as one’s Middle, and in eighteen of twenty be at 
full Perfedli'on. 

An Abele Tree in Sion being topp’d in Febru¬ 
ary , 1551 , did by the end of GBct?er y 1 6ti y pro¬ 
duce Branches as thick as a Man’s Wrift, and fo- 
venteen Foot long 5 for which Celerity they are fit 
for fuch late Builders, asfeat their Houfes in na¬ 
ked and unfheltet’d places $ fince by thefe whi lft 
a Man goes a Voyage of no long continuance, his 
Houfe and Land may be fo cover’d, as hardlv to 
be known at his Return ; and as they increa/e in 
Bulk, fo they do in Value, which, after the firft 
fevenYears is annually worth Twelve-pence more, 
fo that the Dutch look upon a Plantation of thefe 
Trees as an ample Portion for a Daughter. A 
certain Gentleman, who not many Years ago be¬ 
gan his Plantation not far from Richmond in Sur- 
rey y computed that thirty Pounds being laid out 
in thefe Plants, would at leaft yield ten thoufand 
Pounds in eighteen Years time $ every Tree af¬ 
fording thirty Plants, and every of them thirty 
more; and after each feven Years improving 
twelve Pence in Gitowth, till they arrive to their 
Perfection. 

The beft Ufe of the Poplar arid Abele is for 
Walks and Avenues about Grounds that are fitu- 
ated low, and near Water : When they Come tb 
be very, old, they grow knurry and out of propor¬ 
tion : mod things thrive tinder their Shade $ the 
^Timber is incomparable for whitewooderi Veffels, 

Trays, Bowls, and other Turners Ware, for 
iellows. Ship-Pumps, wooden Heels for Shoes, 
Carts, Building, Vine and Hop-Props : The Lop¬ 
pings in January , areTor Firing 5 tnerefofre thofe 
who have proper-Grounds, may with eafe, and 


in a /hort time fibre themfelves fof a confidera- 
bib Family 5 but it is none^ of the beft Firing : 
They make Hoops, Firewoood and Coals of the 
Alp. . , 

* POPPY, in Latin c Pafaver y a Plant that at 
firft /hoots forth hairy and notched Leaves, from 
the middle of which proceed Stalks cf about a 
Foot and an half high, and fometimes more} 
Flowers blow at their Extremities $ they are com- 

S fbd of feveral Leaves, in theFa/hion of a Rofe, 
netimes red, fometimes white* and fomeumes 
of many Colours : In the middle of this Flower 
rifes a Chive, with two Leaves, which in time 
becomes ah oval Fruir, in which are contained 
feveral very /mall blacki/h or deep red Seeds. 

Of all the Poppies mentioned by Eotanifts, 
we cultivate in our Gardens the double Sort* of 
divers colours, and the double Field red Poppy, 
which is a beautiful Flower, and deferves our 
Care : This laft is likewife call’d Fapaver Rhce - 
as. It may juftly be faid that Poppies have a; 
good Effea in a Garden, fince the Variety and’ 
Vivacity of their Colours cannot choofe but pleafe^ 
the Eye* 

Of all Plants there isnonelefs tender than this $ 
it may be fownin September , Otlober and March; 
in places where you defign to continue them 5 for 
the Poppy is never to be removed : The Seeds 
/hould not be fcatter’d too thick when they are 
fown 5 though fometimes do what you will, the 
Plants will be apt to come up fo.$ and your only 
Remedy in this Cafe is to tnin them to that de- 

? ;ree, that they may ftand at leaft three or four 
nches diftance from one ariother. 

When the gathering of the Poppy Seed in time 
has been negleCted, they will fometimes fowthem^ 
felves 5 and tho’ the Ground afterwards be ftir’d 
never fo mufch, they will not fail to come up in 
the Spring, as if the Earth had not been touch’d 
and no Damage done to the Seed : Let your 
Poppies be kept never fo little from Weeds, wnich 
rob them of their Nouri/hment, they will thrivd 
well enough $ and if you allow them a little Wa¬ 
ter, they will bring forth Flowers that will blow 
well* and be of a confiderable Bignefs. 

M; Chomel deferibes three Sorts of Poppies, viz. ' 
theWhite and theBlack,which are cultivated,and 
the wild Poppy $ he deferibes the white Poppy 
to be a Plant whofe Stem grows two or three 
Foot high, and has indented, curl’d,’ and whi- 
tifh colour’d Leaves $ the Flower refembles a 
Rofe, is white, and inclining to purple; and grows 
on the top of the Stalks : The Flower isfucceed- 
ed by an oblong Shell, crown’d with a Head : 
j It is greenifh at firft, but as it ripens becomes 
! dry, and inclines to white : They find feveral 
j fmall Seeds in it of a whiti/h Colour : It blot 
foms in July and Angujh 

| They make ufe of the Heads of Poppies in 
Ph^fick, they pitch upon the beft and frefheft, 
ufing them in Decoflions, Infofions and Syrups j 
they hre good to ilop a Lodfene/s f to affwage 
Pains, prevent Coughing, to allay the Vapours,*- 
and in a word they ate narcotick, and promote 
Sleep; and it muft not be forgot that they boil 
’efn in DecoftionS for Gliftersto remove the Cho- 
lick 5 they put the white Seed into Bread and 
among other Viftuals, and it’s pretended it will 
make ’em fle^p who eat of it * and that they are 
good for thofe who are fubjeCt to Vertigoes:. 
The Juice of this Plant has yet a greater Ver- 
tue $ but it is more dangerous 5 Opium, being* 
the Juice dfavvn from the Heads of Popples, and 
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taken to the Quantity of a Vetch Seed, allays 
Fains, and above ali the Headach, procures Sleep, 
and prerents Coughing and Deductions upon the 
Stomach : White Poppy, which they fometimes 
ufe in Potages, peel d Barly, Tarts and Com¬ 
fits, promotes Sleep, and allays burning Fevers. 

The lame Author fays, the black Poppy ha$ 
the lame Properties with the other, and does not 
differ from it, except that its Flowers are red, its 
Heads round, and Seed black s As for the wild 
Poppy, known in France by the Name of Coque - 
iicot j he adds, that its Flower, with a Decodion 
or in a diflill’d Water, Syrup, or Powder, are made 
ufe of in Pleurifies to promote Spitting : The Dofc 
i$ near the Weight of naif a CrQwn. 

PORES $ fmall Interfaces, Spaces, or Vacui¬ 
ties between the Particles of Matter that confti tute 
every Body, or between certain Aggregates ot 
Combinations of them: Thus, forinltance, thofc 
little imperceptible Holes in the Skin, thro’which 
the Sweat and Vapours infenfibly breath out of 
our Bodies, are called Fores, and the having of 
fuch Holes or Pores in any Body, is called Foro- 
fuy or Forovfvefs: Mr. Boyle proves, that the moll 
folid Bodies that are, mult have fome kind of 
Pores $ and indeed, if they had not, all Bodies 
would be alike [pectfically weighty. 

POTAGE, A Mefs in general Terms, con- 
lifting of Broth and Slices of Bread ; Mention 
has indeed been made in the Courfe of this Work 
of divers Potagcs, as they properly enough occur 
under feveral Heads $ but this Subjed being ve¬ 
ry copious, is capable of fumifhing Matter tor a 
large Article by it felt, but we lhail ufe as much 
Corcifcnefs as the Nature of the Subject will bear 5 
and begin with Forages for Flop 2Jays, and par¬ 
ticularly with Feafe . 

Having (hell’d feme green Peafe, fet them by 
apart, and they will ferve to make green Peale 
£oop$ to that JPurpofe, take-the Cods with the 
Peafe, let them be fealded a little, with the green 
Top of a Chibbol, and a little Pariley, and drain’d 
from their Liquor 5 then pound them with a little 
Bread-crumb foak’d in good Broth, ’ and well 
drain’d thro’ a Sieve, fo that the Soop may be 
fomewhat thick $ then put your Peafe into a 
Stew-Pan, with a little Lard, after you havefry’d 
them a little,chop Parfly and Savory, dew all toge¬ 
ther, and mcillcn them with good Broth, adding 
a Bunch of fine Herbs : When the whole Mefs is 

e t into a Pot, and almoft ready, the Soop may 
pour’d in, and fome Cabbage-Lettice cut in 
fmall Slices, may alfo be dew’d before the green 
Peafe are put in, all being well feafon’d 5 let the 
Potage be laid foaking, with good clear Broth, 
and having pour’d in a little Peafe Soop, lay your 
Fowls in order upon the Potage, they may be 
gamifh’d with farc’d or unfarc’d Lettice, or with 
Cucumbers, or elfc with lean Bacon : 
foak the Potage with Soop and green Peafe, and 
ferve up all at once. 

Many Potages of the like Nature are ufually 
made with green Peafe in their Seafon, particu¬ 
larly for Lamb Heads, Ducks, green Gee(e, farc’d 
Chickens, young Turkeys, c. which fhould be 
boil’d feparately in a Pot, with good Broth $ 
they are to be gamifh’d with Sparagrafs Tops, 
farc’d Lettice or Cucumbers : When green Peafe 
are out of Seafon, the Soop may be made with 
old ones 5 and this Sort is more efpecially pro¬ 
per for Ducks, Andouillets, £5 *c. It is an eafy Mat¬ 
ter to take Meafures in reference to this Article, 
fat Pcaie~F°ttagc *n Fijb FDays, for then the 


Peafe are to be dew’d with natural Butter, and 
the Cruds laid a foaking, with good Herb-BHtb, 
according to the lad Paragraph under the Article 
hp-£roth$ and for the Fowlsthat are farced, 
the Method is explain’d under their refpe&ive 
Articles, where Mention is made of thofe Fowls. 

ST urnep-Fotcge is order’d thus , Icrape and cut 
them into round Pieces, or long-ways^ and fry 
them with Lard and a little Flower $ you may 
ufe the fame Lard wherein the Fowls were fiy’d 
brown, whether Duck, Teals, green Geefe, or 
others, at lead, if you would not have them 
roaded a little on the Spit 5 fo that either ways, 
all may be put into a Pot together with good 
Broth, feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, and a Bunch 
of Herbs, adding the hrown thickning Liquor, as 
they are dewing : Thus having laid your Potage 
a (oaking with the faid Broth, drels the Fowls 
and Turneps neatly, gamifliing fometimes with 
fry’d Bread, and fometimes with Saufages, Ad- 
douillets, or young Bacon boil’d togerher $ theh 
put fome Lemon Juice and good Gravy to them, 
before you ferve them up $ (ome boil the Turneps 
feparate 5 large or green Geefe, Ducks, or other 
the like Fowls ufually drefs’d with Turneps, 
ought to be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, be¬ 
fore they are fry’d, abd the lighter Fowl, more 
efpecially Chicken, may be farc’d $ the Hough of 
a Stag, or wild Boar, may alfo be (erv’d in the 
fame Sort of Potage- A Potage with Turneps may 
likewise be prepar’d for a Shoulder of Mutton, 
which being well mortify’d, lard with thick Slips 
of Bacon, and half roaded, as well as for a farc’d 
Leg of Mutton, which mud be fiy’d as the above- 
mention’d Fowls. 

For Cabbage Fotage, take large Pigeons, Par* 
tridges, and other Sorts of Fowls well tnifled, 
which lard with three or four Rows of Bacon, 
and road them only till they come to a Colour 5 
having before provided well-headed Cabbages, 
cut them into quarters, and feald them, then 
drain and put them into a Pot, as alfo the Fowls 
with young Bacon parboi’d, a little fweet Bad, 
an Onion duck with Cloves, and a Clove or 
two of Garlick 5 they mud alfo be feafoned, 
pouring in fome good Gravy and Broth, and then 
boil all together $ when they are half boil’d, pre¬ 
pare a brown thickning Liquor with Lard and 
Flower, and as foon as the Flower has taken Co-* 
lour, moiden the thickning Ingredients with good 
Gravy, or with the fame Cabbage-Broth, and 
when it is ready, turn all upon the Cabbage. Lay 
your Potage a loaking, with Gravy and the Cab¬ 
bage-Broth, when you find them favory, and that 
they arc well boil’d: then laying the Fowl in order 
upon the Potage, let a fine Border be made round 
the Difh, or in the Intervals, with young dreak’d 
Bacon cut in Slices 5 let all be foak’d with good 
Broth, and ferv’d up hot: You feald your Afi- 
lan- Cabbages, and others, and then chop them 
fmall, ana fry them, before they arc put into the 
Pot, in the above-mention’d Manner. 

After having made fome good Broth for Root-' 
Fotages, pour it into a Pot, putting in at the fame' 
Time, a fat Capon, with Parfly-Roots, Parfiiips, 
and fmall Chibool entire ; boil all together, and 
let the Potage be laid a foaking, with the Capon 
on the Top, gamifhing it with Parfiiips, and young 
Chibbols, and foaking it with good Veal Gravy, 
before it is ferved up : Potages may alfo be made 
of Quails, young Ring-Doves, fat Pullets, and 
others, with Roots after the fame Manner. 
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To provide dotages with lentils * having got Hafh of a roafled Fowl, pieces of Truffles, and 
Partridges, Pigeons, Ducks, or ether fowls ready, Mufhrooms, and fmail Alparagus Tope, accord- 
lard them with feveral Bacon Rows, and fpit ing to the Seafons. 

them, put them into a Pot when half roafled, A leffer Quantity of Potage may be made of a 
and boil them with good Broth, a Bunch of fine Angle Partridge without a farc'd Loaf, obferving 
Herbs, and other feafoning Ingredients $ then all the other Circumflances, as much as Conve- 
having fome Lentils ready boil'd, pound them niency or the allotted Expences will allow of. A 
with Onions, Carrots and Parfley-Roots, and Arain Potage of fat Partridges may alfo be prepar’d, 
them through a Hair Sieve, in order to make a which onght to be garnifhed with larded Frican r 
Cullia: In the mean while having caufed other does drefled in a Ragoo $ alfo Veal Sweetbreads, 
Lentils to be ftew’d in a Pan,with a little Parfley, Mulhrooms, Artichoke-bottoms, Cocks-Combs, 
Chibbol, and Savoury chopt fmail, pour in fome and Truffles $ a Lemon Juice maybe added when 
of the Broth, wherein the Fowls were boil'd, as brought to Table. 

alfo the Cullis, and let all be put into a Pot till There is another white Potage a la Reyne, that 

? >u have laid them a foaking, and drefs’d for requires no Fowl, only the Bread of a Capon, and 
otage : you fhould provide fome young flreak'd a piece of a Neck of Veal, fome Almonds, two or 
Bacon, Cervelas, or Saufages for Garniture, and three Yolks of hard Eggs, and a Loaf Crum deep’d 
a Border may be made round the Di/h with Cox- in good Broth. All thefe Ingredients mud be 
combs and Sweet-Breads of Veal in a Ragoo,all pounded in a Mortar, and afterwards laid a foak- 
well drefs'd and clear’d from the Fat : The Po- ing in a Sauce-Pan, with good Broth and Gravy, 
tage may afro be enriched with a Bcet-Cullis, till they have acquired an exquifite Reiifh, then 
Partridge Carcaffes, Crufls of Bread, and a Piece they mud be drain'd thro' a Sieve and fpread 
of green Lemon, all pounded in a Mortar, drain’d over the Potage, when well foak'd, which may 
and well feafon'd : See LentiUOulhs under the likewife be marbled with well feafon’d Gravy, 
lad Paragraph in the Article Cullis. Forages of farced Quails and young \Partridges , 

Another Lentil Potage is fometimes made and are managed in the following Manner: When the 
garnifhed with a farced Loaf in the Middle, as Quails are farced with Capons Breads, Beef-Mar- 
woll on Flefh as Fifh Days, and it may be ferved row, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and the Yolks of Eggs, 
up for the latter with Qil, and more efpecially dew them in good Broth, with a Bunch of Herbs 
fotthe Entertainments with Roots, when a parti- as in the preceding Potage 5 for the Cullis j drain 
cular Plate or Difh may be made of them, drefs'd through the Sieve, the Bottoms of two boil'd Ar- 
sn a Ragoo, with fine Herbs. tichokes and fix Yolks of Eggs, with the fame 

To prepare a ‘Potage of Rittg^Doves in Form Quail-Broth, and dew them gently over the hot 
if an Oil 5 having truffed jhe Doves, and fcaldfcd Embers : Then drefs the Quails on the foak’d 
them in Water, put them in a Pot with good Crufts* and gamifh with fmail Artichoke-bottoms, 
Gravy, at the fame time throw in a Bunch of pouring in the Cullis with Mufhroom Juice and 
Leeks cut in Pieces, another of Celery, a third of Muttdn Qravyj as they arc ferv’d Up, a Ragoo 
Tumeps, a fourth of other Sorts of Herbs, a few of Turkeys may alfo be made for that purpofe, or 
Chibbols, and a Bunch of fine Herbs: When all you may duffthe Quails withfweet Bafil. 
is well boil’d, lay the Potage a foaking with the As for large and young Partridges, when they 
fame Roth, and the Doves in order therein $ have been boil’d in good Broth, a white Cullis 
ganufhthe whole Difh with your Roots, letthem may be prepar'd for them, with Almonds and green 
alfo be foak’d with good lavoury Gravy, and Lemons: Gamifh them with Cocks-Combs and 
ierv'd up hot $ die Garnitures ought only to take Mufhrooms, adding fome Mutton Gravy andLe* 
up the Sides of the Difh, fo as the Soop may be mon Juice, when ready for the Table, 
leit free, and the fame thing mud be done for To make a Potage without Water y take a good 
Quails, and all other Sorts ot Fowls j your Ring- Piece of Beef, another of Mutton, part of a Fillet 
Doves, at another time, may be drefled in a Po- of Veal, a Capon, four Pigeons and two Par- 
tage, with Cabbage, Mufhrooms, of otherwife at tridges, all the Fowl mud be well truffed* and 
pleafure. the Butcher’s Meat fufficiently beaten $ put them 

That which they call Potage a la Reyne^ is pre- into a well tinn'd Pot, with Slices of Onions, Par- 
pared thus 5 having fcaldedand vi ell trufled frefh fnips and Parfley-Roots, and feafon them with all 
Partridges, boil them in good Broth, with a good Sorts of fine Herbs and a little Sauce: Having at 
Bunch of fine Herbs, fome thin Slices of Bacon the fame time provided fome Pafte andftrongPa- 
and Pieces of Lemon, while a Cullis is making per, let the Edges of the Pot be flopp’d up clofe, 
of the Breaft of a roafled fat Pullet or Capon, lb as all the Steam may be kept in, and the lcaft 
minced or pounded in a Mortar, with the Crum Air not penetrate: Set the Pot in another of a larger 
of a Loaf foak’d in Broth, and ftrain’d through a Size, fill the void place with hot Waiter and fluff 
Sieve: Put this Cullis into a Pot well cover’d, it with Hay 5 that the latter Pot may remain 
and lay Pbtage that ought to be made of Bread- fteadv, without moving on either fide : The Wa- 
Cruft a foaking, with ftrain’d Broth $ then fet ter in the greater Pot muft be kept continually 
your Fowls in the fame Potage, fprinklc all with boiling, ana clofe flopp’d up for the Space of five 
good Gravy, and before they are ferv’d up, fqueeze or fix Hours $ when you are to uncover it, fb as 
tne Juice ot a Lemon into the Cullis * a farc’d all the Gravy of the Meat may be pour’d off and 
Loaf muft alfo be put in the Middle of the Po- well clear'd of the Fat: Mince tne Fowls that 
tage, with the Fowls round about, and pour the were ftew’d, in order to farce a Loafi with good 
Cullis upon them 5 make a Border about the Garnitures, fry # d in good Lard, to be jxjured 
t)ifh, with farced Coxcombs, Sweetbreads of Veal thereon 5 let the whole Mefs be neatly drefled and 
larded and roafled,other Slices of Veal Sweetbreads garnifhed with farced Cocks-Combs, Veal Sweet- 
in a Ragoo and Artichoak-Bottoms ; the Breafts breads, or fomethingof the like Nature, 
rf the Partridges or other Fowls muft be cover'd For Potage de Sante, or Health Potage ; having 
with Slices otblack Truffles, and all dipofed or- put fome good Broth ofButtock-Bee£ Knuckle ot 
dcrly: As foe the farced Loaf, fluff it with a good Veal and Mutton, into a Pot with Capons, fat 
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‘Pulletsor other Fowls proper for this Potage, and j Form of a Die, and fome Artichoke-Bottoms in 
mado'the fame Broth very iavoury, loak Crufts j like Manner; itew them together, and make 
wiih it, while lome tine Fierbs asborrci, puriiain, I them very favoury, in order to tarce yotir Crufts; 
Chervil, &c. are boiling in another Pot, but all j and Jet your Cuilis be made of a Piece of Beef 
firit cut vety lmall :• Ihefc Fierbs may ferve to j roafted brown, which you mult pound in a Mor- 
g.imifh the Potage and Fowls, or they may be J tar, with the Partridge CarcaiTes, and boil all in 
iirain’d, lo as nothing be put into the Difh, but a Saucepan, featoning them as much as requifite, 
the Broth and good Gravy, when lerv’d up. then ftrain them thro* a Sieve, with good Gravy 
Another Potage ot this Sort is made quire clear, and a Piece of Lemon, and foak the Crufts with 
of Chickens or Pullets, and a Piece of a Filiet ot them : Lufliy y make a lmall Mutton Hafh, which 
Veal, without any Garniture, only it may be is to be ftrew’d on the Top, while a Border of 
brought to a Colour with a red hot Firefhoycl. Crufts is fet round about the Difh. - . 

'io make a ‘Poir.ge cj farced Chickens , farce They fometimes make another Potage of Crufts, 

them with a good Godivoe, between the Skin with Lentils, with a Culiis of the fame; as for 
and the I lefh; you muft take away the Erealts, pigeons and other Sons of Fowls before-men- 
when they are well order’d and fealded, put {hem tinned. 

into a Pot with good Broth, and garnifh tjiem There is another Potage made with Crujh far- 
with Veal Sweet-Breads and Cocks-Combs, as a ced with Gammon, Veal Sweet-Breads, Capons- 
Bilk, or with Pulfe, a Culiis, and fome Gravy be- Breafts, Mouflerons, and Artichoke-Bottoms, all 
ing added, before they are lerv’d up. cut into little fquare Pieces, and ft ow’d in a Ra- 

Tor a Potage cj 'arn-fL cor Chic Kens , farce the goo, with a Veal Culiis: Thcfe Crofts muft be 
Chickens with a delicious Godivoe, boil them endofed in others, and neatly tied up that they 
well in a Pot, andgarnifh them with dry’d Palte or may not be broken, as they arc foaking : When 
Pulfe, fqueezing in fome Lemon Juice, before ready, drefs them in the Potage, andgamifhthe 
they are brought to Table. Difh, fprinkling them with the Juice of a Le- 

For a Pit age of farced Chickens with Onicns , rnor\. • 

make a w hitc Culiis of Capons Breafts, or ot V eal Ha\ ing provided for that called, Pctage of Prth 
and the ’Yolks of three or four haru Eggs, all ftrclie , a iittle round Loaf, ot the fame Sort as 
well pounded in a Mortar, with Bread Crum thole for Soop, with Crufts farced, and foak it 
foak’d in good Broth : When this Mixture has w Jth Veal Gravy, and good Broth ; drefs it aifo 
been fcafon’d, let it have five or fix Seethings in upon the other foak’d Crufts, with a little of a 
a Stew-pan, then having ftrain’d ir, fqueeze in Partridge or Capon Hafh ; then having prepac’d 
Juice ot a Lemon, and fprinkle ail the Potage a Culiis, with the Meats of which the Gravy 
with it, when ready to be ferved up. was made, and having^frained it, pour it on the 

The Pa ege of p igeons y with a white Culiis , p 0 tage : When you are to ferve it up, a fine Ar- 
gamiftfd with white Onions or Chardcons,is ufu- tichoke-Eottom maybe laid upon the Loaf; with 
ally prepar’d after the Manner. fome Mufhrooms on the Infiae, and it may be 

As to a Potage of farc'd Chickens garnifi'd with garnifh’d with Fricandoes or Veal Sweetbreads. 
Chef nits ; the Chickens muft be boil’d in the or- For a ‘ Potage of ProfitrcUe y garnijh'd with 
dinary Por, and the Chefnuts in a little one a-part, poupictS : after you have confulted the Article 
after their fecondSkin has been peel'd off, with « Potipiet for the Manner of ordering, then put 
faveury Ltoth, but fo that they may not be bro- them into a Difh or Saucepan; make a Culiis of 
ken: With thefc, make a Border round about a Piece of roafted Veal, pounded in a Mortar, and 
the Difh and the Chickens, which are to be well feafon’d and ftrain’d thro’ the Sieve, for the 
fpi ink led with a good Culiis, as they lie foaking, foaking of the Poupiets ; then make a Ragoo of 
arid with Lemon Juice, ' as they are ferving Veal Sweetbreads, Cocks-Combs, Truffles, Mo- 
up. rillees, Mouflerons, common Mufhrooms, and 

Another Tot age of fa reed Chickens is alfofome- Artichoke-Bottoms, all drefled with Sauce, and 
times made, with a green Culiis, Afparagus, W ell feafoned, with which the Potage is to be 
and a Beider of young ftreak’d Bacon. garnifhed : The Profitrolle Loaf being laid in the 

For a Pet age if Chickens , and ether Sorts oj Middle, and the Juice of a Lemon fqueezed in, 
l\\t/s y w ; ith Cucumbers ; boil the Chickens, Ca- a s it is ferved up. 

pens, or Pullets in well feafoned Broth, ac- Another ProptrcUe Potage is to be fet on with 
cording to the ufual Manner; Firjt y take out the fmall Loaves, and one greatone in the Middle, 
Seeds of the Cucumbers; and then feald them in that is, three forced with Gammon, three with Ca- 
Water, fluff* them with a good Farce, and ftew pons, and the large one with Gammon and Capon 
them in Eroth, with Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs; Hafh, as alfo Veal Sweetbreads, Truffles, Mouflb- 
in the mean time, let fome Yolks of poach’d Eggs rons> common Mufhrooms and Artichoke-Bot- 
be flruin’d thro’ the Sieve, with Beef Juice and toms cut intfc Pieces in the Form of a Die: The 
good Broth, and let them be boil’d and foak’d whole Mefs is to be gamifhed with larded Fri- 
apart, then drefs your Potage with the Crufts, the candoes, or Scotch Collops fry'd brown, a Border 
Chickens in the Middle, the farc’d Cucumbers 0 f Cocks-Combs, and a Ragoo of Mouflerons or 
for Garnitures, and the Culiis pour’d in all with of common Mufhrooms, with Artichoke-Bot- 
Lcmon Juice : The fame thing ought to be ob- toms and Afparagus-Tops, all drefled with white 
ferv’d in drefling Turkey-Powts and other Fowls Sauce : Squeeze in the Juice of a Lemon, when 
ot the likg Eature. Other Potagcs may be pre- ready. Profitrolle Potages for Fifh will be ac- 
jared with Cucumbers without farcing, but only counted for by and by. 

frying them in Lard, and dreffing them, as be- <pctagefor a Capon cr faftpullet with Rice y c omes 

‘ ore * on next, towards which, the Rice muft be boil’d 

jHTetoge with Crufts farced with Partridge in good Broth, and then ferved to garni fh your 
Hrcafis? is made in the following Manner; as Capon or Pullet upon the foaked Crufts; next, 
con as t c Partridges are roafted, take their f \ou muft ftrew fome rafped Parmefan and grated 
realms, aiiu cut them into Email Pieces in the Cinnamon on the Top, and give it a Colour with a 
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red hot Fire/hovel * The Side of the Difh may. 
be garnifhed with Bread-Crufts made very brown 
with Lard, in order to be ferved up with Mutton 
Gravy or Lemon Juice. The Vermicelli Potage 
is made after the fame Manner. 

To prepare a f Potage of TeHs and other Fowls, 
with Mujbrooms ; lard your Teals with middle 
fired Slips of Bacon* ana after having them in 
Lard, ftew them in good Broth, according to 
the ufual Manner, with Salt and a Bunch of 
Herbs; In the Interim, fome Mufhrooms and 
Flowers mud be tofled in the fame Lard, and put 
to the Teals, when they art b a ^f ftew’d 5 drefs 
them neatly, and ferve tneqf in Slices, with Mut¬ 
ton Gravy, and Lemon Juice. 

To manage a Pot age with Tritffles ; boil the 
Truffles in good Broth and Gravy, in a little 
Pot, with a Bunch of Herbs, and a thidcning 
Liquor, well enrich’d : The Potage being fully 
foak’d, and the Truffles drefs’d, lay them in or¬ 
der therein, adding fome Lemon Juice, when the 
Difhes are ferv’d up: A Profitrolle Loaf may be 
alfo fet in the Middle. 

For Potagcs of young Pheafants, Quails, and 
other Sorts of Fowls ; when you have a mind to 
drefs them with Truffles, put them into the Pot 
in the ufual Manner, and Jet them be well fea- 
foned ; but the Truffles muft be cut into little 
Pieces, and not into Slices, and when you have 
fry’d them in a little Lard, ftew them as before : 
To make the Potage brown, a good Cullis of Beef 
or Mutton muft be poured in, and fome Lemon 
Juice, before the Difh is brought to Table. 

• To provide a Potage with 'Truffles and Motijfe- 
rcns y let a Cullis of Veal or Capons-Breafts be 
well feafoned, and a Loaffa'rced with every thing 
you think fit, be for the Middle of the Potage ; 
then drefs your Truffles and Mouflerons in a good 
Ragoo, and gamifh the Potage with them, fquec- 
zing in the Juice of a Lemon, when ready for 
the Table. 

If you would have a Potage of farced Pigeons , 
with a brown Cullis y fry fome Onions brown to 
make a Border while a Cullis is preparing with 
a Piece of Beef roafted very brown, and with 
Crufts of Bread pounded in the Mortar; ftew all, 
well feafoned, in a Saucepan, and then (train it 
through a Sieve, with the Juice of a Lemon, to 
foak the Potage, when ready to be ferved up : It 
fhould alfo be enrich’d with Mufhrooms, Arti¬ 
choke Bottoms, and other Sorts of Garnitures. 

A Potage there is of Pigeons, with Radifhes, 
for which, larde your Pigeons with thick Slips 
of Bacon, and when you have fry’d them till they 
come to a fine brown Colour, let them be gently 
ftewed in good Broth, with a Bunch of Herbs; 
a thickning Liquor muft likewife be prepared 
with fine Herbs, and poured upon them : the 
Crufts being foak’d in good Broth, gamifh your 
Potage with the Radifhes that are very white, 
and neatly drefled ; .one Part of them being cut 
into little fquare Pieces, and the other remaining, 
entire. 

A Potage of farced Pigeons likewife fry’d 
brown, may be made after the fame Manner, fo 
as a thickning Liquor may be added as they are 
ftewing, and the Difh gamifhed after the lame 
Manner with Radifhes. 

A Potage of Pigeons with a white Cullis may 
be gamifh’d with Poupicts, and the Limbs of 
Barn-Door Chickens marinated and fry’d 5 a white 
Cullis is to be poured upon the Pigeons, and a 
Loaf let in the Middle, or elfe a Border may be 


’made of Afparagus, with a Profitrolle Loaf, fquec* 
zing fome Lemon Juice upon it when ferv’d up S 
You may fee the white Potage with Pigeons 1 
before deferib’d. 

Parmefan potage may be gamifh’d with little 
Profitrolle Loafs, very neatly chipt, which muft 
be foak’d in melted Lard, and then ftrew’d with 
rafped Parmefan to be brought to a Colour in 
the Oven, when the Potage is laid to foak in a 
Difh, you muft make a Lay of Parmefan, another 
of fome good Meat Hafh, and a third of Cinna¬ 
mon : This is to be done twice, and all may be 
coloured with a red hot Firefhovel; garnifh the 
Potage on the Sides with Crufts of Bread made 
very brown, the Middle with your Loaves, and 
the Intervals with Veal Sweetbreads, larded Fri- 
gandoes,* Truffles and Cocks-Combs, iqueezing in 
tne Juice of a Lemon, when ferved up. 

To have another Parmefan Potage ; mince the 
Flefh of a Chicken very fmall, ftrew it upon the 
Crufts, and then fome rafped Parmefan on the 
Top ; you may lay a Loaf in the Middle, and 
the whole Mefs may be fet out with Artichoke- 
Bottoms, and other ufual Garnitures, or it may 
be left without garni'fhing, only give a fine Co¬ 
lour with a red hot Firefhovel. 

For a Caferole, with Parmefan ; fee Cafe- 
role. 

If you would provide a Potage of Quails with 
a Blanc Manger , when the Quails have been 
ftew’d in good Broth, with Salt and a Bunch of 
Herbs, pound fome Almonds, which are to b? 
drain’d through a Sieve in the fame Broth, and 
boil them with a little Cinnamon and Sugar ; then 
cover the Bottom of your Difh of Potage with 
Mufhrooms, Biikets and March-Panes; and when 
the Quails are drefled, pour the white Broth up¬ 
on them, gamifhing all with Slices of Lemon, as 
alfo with the Juice and Kernels of Pomegranates, 
when ready for the Table : See Quail. 

To make a Potage of Partridges with brown 
Broth ; the Birds muft be larded with middle- 
fized Slips of Bacon, fry’d in Lard with a little 
Flower, and afterwards all put into a Por, with 
good Broth, a Bunch of Herbs, and as much Salt 
as needful: In the mean time the Cullis is to be 
made of a Piece of roafted Beef, ftewed in the 
fame Partridge Broth, and kept hot; then cut in 
Pieces (bme boil’d Artichokes, and throw them 
into the Cullis, with Slices of Lemon and Cocks 
Combs ftewed and put into the Ragoo ; when the 
Potage is thoroughly foak’d, drefs the Partridges 
and Garnitures, pour on the Cullis, with fome 
Slices and Juice of Lemon, as you ferve them 
up. 

For that which they call a Potage of young Tur - 
keys, with Succory ; you muft boil the Turkeys, 
large fair Pullets, Chickens and other Fowls, and 
boil them in a Pot after your ufual Manner, with 
Broth, Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs : the Succory 
muft be fealded in Water, and boil’d with the 
reft ; then let the Potage be drefs’d and laid a 
foaking, gamifh it with Succory, and ferve it up 
with natural Broth, Mutton-Gravy and Mu¬ 
fhrooms. 

You have a Potage ma le with fatPullets y for 
which cut a large fat one into Pieces, and marinate 
it in Lemon Juice or Veriuice, or orh^r feafoning 
Ingredients ; make a Pafte with Verjuice to fry 
them in, till they come to a fine Colour, in order 
to gamifh the Potage round about another for 
Pullet, that has been well boil’d in good Broth : 
In the mean time, prepare a Cullis, with no Bones* 
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of the marinated Pullet, Crufts of Bread and good 
Broth, and fprinklc your Potage with it, as it iies 
foaking, as aifo with the Juice of Lemon, before 
it’s brought to Tabic. 

A ‘Potage after the Italian Abode, is a kind of 
Oil drefs'd in a large Difli ; after having made a 
Partition in it in the Form of a Crofs, with Pafte 
to be baked in the Oven t A Bilk is to be put in 
one of the Squares, a Potage of young Chickens in 
the fecond ; a Potage a la Reyne in the third, 
with a Profitrollc Loaf ; and in the fourth, a 
Potage of farced Partridges, all in their peculiar 
Broths, and with difterent Garnitures, as rich as 
poflibly they can be. 

The Potage of farced green Gefje muft have 
the Farce made with the Livers and Hearts ot 
Geefe, fine Herbs, and an Omelet of four £ggs, 
which are to be pounded together in a Mortar, 
and well feafon ci, in order to fluff your Geefe 
between the Skin and the Fie/li: The next thing 
is to boil them in good Broth, and to prepare fome 
green Peale-Soop to be poured on the Potage: If 
you have not green Peafe, old ones mult ferve, 
and the whole Mcfs may be garni Hied with farc’d 
Lcttice. 

Potage a la Reyne , deferib'd before, may be 
call’d white Potage, as well as thefe following. 

When you have minced the Breads of Chickens, 
or Capons, very fmall, drew them upon your 
(bak’d Potage, marbling it with very brown Veal- 
Gravy, and (queezing in fome Lemon Juice when 
ferved up. 

Otherwife pound the Flefh of a Pullet, or fome 
Capons Breads, in a Mortar, with a Piece of very 
white Bread-Crum ; drain all thro’ a Sieve, and 
when the Crufts are foak’d, pour the Cullis 
upon them, without any Garniture. 

The lad Potage we (hall mention for Flefh - 
2 )ays is, that of Sotted Capons with Oijlers ; for 
which, when you have taken out their Bones, re- 
ferve tne Skin entire, fluff them with the fame 
Flefh, Beef-Suet or Marrow, pounded Lard, fine 
Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and the Yolks of 
Eggs, and boil them in good Broth ; they fry 
fome Oifters, Mufhrooms and Flower in a Pan, 
and put all to the Capons, when they are almoft 
ready : Let them be dreffed, and orderly ferved 
up, with Lemon Tuice and Mufhrooms. 

We now proceed to Pot ages for IiflJ-Days, and 
/hall begin with that call’d Potage de Sante ; 
to prepare which, cut fome Purflain, Lettice, Sor¬ 
rel, Beets, and other good Herbs, and ftew them 
a little with Butter in an Earthen Pot, to . take a- 
way their Crudity; next, put fome boiling Water 
to them, with Salt, a Bunch of Herbs, and a 
Loaf, or Cruft, placed in the Middle of the Po- 
tage; you may, if you will ftrain the Herbs,or ferve 
them up gamifh’d, with Lettice, Mufhroom- 
Juice, and a fpoonful of Peafe-Soop ; the Potage 
without Butter, and the Italian are fo like this, 
as not to need a particular Defcription. 

To order a Aloujjeron and Merit h Potage, with 
Cream, ftew or fry them in good Butter with fine 
Herbs, after the fame Manner as in Oil, for other 
Sorts of Potage ; the Crufts being Sufficiently 
foak'd, the Cream, with the Moufferons, muft be 
put into the Stewpan, in which they are dreffed 
with a Bunch ot Herbs, and all muft be well 
thickned: The Potage is to be dreffed at the 
fame time, with a Prcifitrolle Loaf in the Middle 
and Lemon j u j CCj before they are ferv’d up ; the 
may be fet out with Moufferons 
fry d in Fritters, or fome other Garniture* 


A Potage of Onions with a white Cullis , may* 
be dreffed with a Loaf in the Middle, while a 
Cullis is preparing with white Almonds, Parfley- 
Roots, and Bread-Crum foak’d in Peafe-Soop 
all ftrain’d thro* a Sieve : The fame Cullis is not 
only proper for the Onions, but aifo for Cardons, 
Goats-Ecards, Skirrets, ISc. 

You may make another Potage of Onions cut 
into fquare Pieces, and fry’d brown, to be gar- 
nifhed with Onions cut into round Pieces, an<L 
fry’d as Fritters, or elfe whole ; as aifo Potage of 
Onions with fvvect Bafil. 

For a Potage with* Hops, let them be well fcal- 
ded, ty’d.up in Bushes, ftew’d in fome good 
Peafe Soop, or other Sort of Broth, proper for 
Fifh-days; then the Potage may be gamiihed 
with a Loat in the Middle. 

To order a Purfiam-Potcge ; if the Purflain 
be fmall, you muft lay it at its whole Length in 
a little Pot, and boil it in Broth or Peafe-Soop, 
with an Onion ftuck with Cloves, a Carrot, a few 
Parfnips, and a thickning Liquor; when it’s rea¬ 
dy, and the Crufts well foak’d, the Potage may 
be gamifhed in the ufbal Manner. 

To drefs a Potage with young Sprouts 5 when, 
the Sprouts have been well pick’d and thrown into 
Water, put them into a Pot, after they have been 
1 *alded ; pour in a (mall Cullis, as for the Pur- 
(lain, and gamifh them with other Sprouts. 

In a Radtjh Potage, the Radfthes muft be 
well feraped, leaving a (mail Bunch of the Greens 
at the End : Scald and boil them in good Broth, 
with fome thickning Liquor s This Potage you 
muft drefs after the fame Manner as that of Pur¬ 
flain. 

Cucumber Potage muft be thus order’d ; feald 
the Cucumbers, and ftew them in good Peafe 
Soop, with an Onion ftuck with Cloves, and 
fome Roots of Herbs chop’d (mail ; then make a 
thickning Liquor as for other Potages, on Flclh- 
days, and fet out the Di(h with Cucumbers and 
Cauers; you may aifo farce them with Herbs or 
Fi(n,andgarnifh them with Afparagus-Tops, ac¬ 
cording to the Seafon. 

Jfparagus-Pctage ; pounded Afparagus, for 
want of Peafe, may be ftrain’d thro* a Hair Sieve, 
with Herb-Broth, to make the green Cullis, while 
Afparagus is fry’d in Butter, with fine Herbs, 
and then laid a foaking, feafon’d with Salt and 
Nutmeg : The Potage muft be cover’d, with a 
Cullis pour’d into it, or fame natural Cream, or 
the Yolk of an Egg may be added, if the Time 
will allow it. 

As for Potage of farced Lettice, confult the 
Directions for farced Lettice under the Article 
Lettice, except that they ought now to be fluffed 
with a good Fi/h farce ; for which fee that parti¬ 
cular Head; or if Fifh be wanting, let them be 
fluffed with a good Farce of fine Herbs feafbn’d 
with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and Yolks of Eggs or 
Cream ; as for the reft, boil them in ftrain’d 
Peafe-Soop, or Herb-Broth, and drefs them upon 
the Crufts foak’d, with the fame Broth ; add a 
white Cullis and Mufhroom Juice, when ready 
for the Table: The whole Mefs may be fet off 
with fry’d Bread, or fome other proper Garni¬ 
ture. 

That call’d Marbled Potage, is to be made of 
Almond Milk, to which are added Yoiks of Eggs, 
Sugar,Cinnamon, and a little Salt; drefs it upon 
Bread or Bifkets, and marble it with the Juice or 
Jelly of Currans, Beet-Juice boil’d with Sugar and 
Orange-Flowers ; garnifh the Difh with Pome- 
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granate- Kernels, and finaJl Sugar-Plums. 

In a Fennel-Pot age, the Fennel mult be chopp’d 
jinall, and put into a little Pot $ and for the reft 
hbfervc the Directions for the following Potage. 

Spinage-Potage 5 take only the Heart or foundcft 
part of the Spinagc,. which muft be chopped 
(mail, and ftew’d in a little Pot with Peafe-Soop, 
* Carrot, an Onion ftuck with Cloves, and the 
other feafoning Ingredients 5 ferape in fome Par- 
mefan while the Crufts are foaking, and drefs 
your Potage ; Gamifh it round about with Sticks 
of Cinnamon, and put one in the Middle $ or clfe 
with Onions or fry’d Bread. 

They fometimes make a Vine-Bud Potage in 
the Countries abounding with Vineyards 5 in or¬ 
der to which they cutoff the largeft Leaves of the 
Jiuds* taking Care that none ot the Wood be left: 
then they feald thenf in boiling Water, and tying 
them up in Bunches, flew them in a little Pot, 
With,a Carrot, a few Tumeps cut in Quarters, 
and a Clove of Garlicky they add to thefe as 
they are drciTing a little thickning Liquor, and 
garnilh the Potage with other Buds, and a Loaf 
in the Middle. 

As for green Peafe Potage, fee Peafe Potage 
for Flefh-days, and obferve the fame Method, 
except that the Peafe muft now be drefs’d with 
fweet Butter, and ferv’d in good Broth $ the Difh 
for fimple Peafe-Soop may be fet out, with Cu¬ 
cumbers , Artichoke-Bottoms, Afparagus-Tops, 
and other things of the like kind. 

Cabbage-Potage $ confult that for Flefh-days,, 
in the third Paragraph under Potage ; But you. 
muft retrench the Lard, and only ufe Butter and 
Broth that is proper for Fifhrdays, or ftrain’d 
Peafe-Soop : Garni/h the Difh with the Infide 01 
(pme Cabbage, Artichoke-Bottoms and fry’d 
Bread. 

. In a Citrttl Jpotage with Milk 5 the Citruls 
muft be cut into very fmall fquare Pieces, and 
fry’d in natural Butter, with Salt, Parfley, Chervil, 
and fine Herbs : Then put them into an earthen 
Pot, with boiling Milk, and drefs them on the 
(baked Crufts. Gamifh the Difh with fry’d Bread, 
and ftrew it with white Pepper, as it is lerving up. 

Melons in a Melon Potage muft be cut as the 
Citruls, and alfo fry’d with Butter $ then flew 
them, feafon’d with Pepper, Salt and a Bunch of 
Herbs, and ftrain’d through the Sieve, with the 
fame Broth, with which the Crufts arc alfo to be 
(bak’d : Having drefs’d the Potage, ferve it up, 
garnifhed withfiy’d MelonsandPomegranate Ker¬ 
nels. 

For Muscadine-Grape Potage , good Almond- 
Milk muft be prepar’d } for which, fee the Ar¬ 
ticle Almond Milk } and when you are minded to 
drefs your Soop, put fome Mufcadine Grapes into 
it, after they have been ftoned. Inftead ot Crufts 
or other pieces of Bread, drefs your Potage with 
Macaroons or Biskets, and gamifh the Dim with 
Mufcadine Grapes, preferv’d with Sugar, mar¬ 
bling it with the Juice of a Lemon, and that of 
Currans, when ferv’d up. 

For a Pcfage of Artichoke Cardoons cut the 
Cardoons very fhort, feald and boil them in Wa¬ 
ter, with Butter, Salt and a Cruft of Bread : then 
put them into melted Butter while your Potage is 
foaking with good Herb-broth, the .Cruft of a 
fmall Loaf muft be laid entire in the middle : 
Drefs the Cardoons in the Form of a Dome or 
Coronet, upon the Bread, and add fome (craped 
Parmefan 5 prepare alfo a white Gullis, ftrewing 
the whole Mefs again with feraped Checfe, ana 
garnifh it with Capers and Lemon- fliccs. 


A Potage of White Cabbage and Chibbols with 
Milk , is order’d thus : When the Cabbage has 
been fealded, it muft be chopt and fry'd'in natu¬ 
ral Butter, and then put into hot Milk, feafon’d 
with Pepper, Salt, and a Bunch of fine Herbs, and 
drefs’d upon Slices of Bread : The famcthin« m.iv 
be done with young Chibbols cut very fmall? 

One Potage more muft be added, and that is of 
Artichoke Bottoms, cut firft into Halves, and then 
fry*d in burnt Butter with Flower, or in natural 
Butter, referving one entire for the middle of your 
Potage. Then put them into an earthen Pot w;:h 
clear Peafe Soop, Salt and fine Herbs * and when 
they are ready, drefs ’em upon the (bak’d Crufts, 
in order to be ferv’d up with Caper and Mufhrooin 
Juice. See I'ip Potage . 

.POTATOES $ Roots planted in fevcral parts 
of our Country to very good Advantage, bcino ea- 
fily increafed by cutting the Roots into fevcral 
Pieces, for each.Piece will grow as well as the 
jvhole Root: A good fat Mould is beft for them ; 
but they will grow indifferently in any : They are 
eaten commonly cither with Butter or in Milk, 
afid are very good with roaft Mutton and Pork \ 
what they call the Jxrufa.km Artichoke, is very 
near of the Nature of this Plant, but the firft is 
not fo good nor wholfomc : ? Thcfc fame Arti¬ 
chokes however may be planted either of the Roots 
or of Seeds, and may probably be planted in great 
Quantities, and prove good Food for Swine. 

J POTENT, or POTENQE, (ETH 
i the Term for a Crofs in Heral- 
: dry, form’d into this Figure. 

- He beareth a Crofs Pq+ UHBlHBH 

tent, Or % by the name of Akyn. 

This Form reprefents the upper End pf a Crutch 5 
for Crutchps. anciently were called Potents .' • ; 

Potent, Counter Potent 5 aTerm in Heraldry: 
See Vairy Copy 

POT, an Urehfil for feveral ufes $ but more 
particularly confider’d here, as an Implement of a 
Gardiner, who fhould have good Ptovifion of Pots 
to put Flowc?s in, fuch as Pinks, Auricula’s, Tu- 
berofes and the like, which will thrive much bet¬ 
ter therein than in open Ground : The Pots muft 
be made cither of plain Earth or 2)titch Ware 5 
the former may ferve for the Flowers laft menti¬ 
oned 5 whereas the latter being much larger, may • 
have Jeflamine, Gilliflowers, and other Plants of 
like bignefs planted in them, and ferve for an Or¬ 
nament to Partcrrs, when they are placed regular¬ 
ly, and according to Art. 

POTION, a Term ufed iff phyficking Horfes, 
as well as Men, when you give the Bcaft any Li¬ 
quid Purging Matter to drink, whether it be by 
Purging Ponders diffolv’d in Ale or Wine, or that 
it be any other liquid Stuff} their Ufe being to 
cleanfe the Stomach and Guts from fuch naugh¬ 
ty Humours, which Glandcr^, 1 Golds arid Surteirs 
have engender’d in the Body Ft muft be admi- 
niftred in the Morning, after he has fafted from 
Meat and Drink all the Night before $ and when 
the Horfe has received if,, fide him gently, .about 
an Hour, and fet him up, and let him ftand in the 
Bit two Hours after it, well lirter’d and cloath’d : 

' If he is fick,. : let him lie down' but if that will 
j do him no good, and that ypu find him fo fick as 
1 to fear his Life, give him a Quart of warm Milk 
| with a little JJaffron therein, and he will do well, 

I and let him have no other Foodtharf a Mafhof Malt 

$ 4* a and 
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and White Water to drink till his Medicihc has 
done working. 

POT-POURRI, a Culinary Term, fignifying 
an Hotch-Potch, being a Way of proper dreiiing 
for feveral forts of Meats, particularly Ducks, 
young Turkeys, Leverets, &c. 

POTTLE 5 a Mcafure both liquid and Z?ry, 
with us in j England, being two Quarts, and two 
of the Pottles in the firft makes a Gallon $ but in 
Dry Mcafure three goes to a Gallon. 

POULTIS 5 See Cataflafm. 


keys 5 though 


h ? s bee ? fiid, you may conclude 
upon the Goodnef. ot the Cock, if he appear to 
be watchful, couragious, to fly with Force for 
ward in crowing, and that he carefles the'Heat 
defends them, and invites them to cat. It’s to be* 
obferv d, that one Cock will ferve a dozen or 
fifteen Hens and fo Provifion muft be made ac¬ 
cording to the Number you would keep, and let 
them be as many Hens as poffibly you can 

without the 

ircad of the Cock, but thefc togs are nor fa 
wholfome as others, and they arc good for no¬ 
thing to hatch 5 the Cock having this peculiar 

2TSJ&JS. ■£*» i. 
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faid of them here, that is neceffary to be known he infufes into it 1 7 ^ a ° r * rea d 

in a Country Iloufc, to make the bell Advantage The proper time to feed this fort bfPoiiltfv isu 

To fucccctl well In the Breeding of Her,^ the ing worn* ft^a Momfine "eaH^ro o iU1S> 
firft thing to be done, is to know how to choofe Hen-Honfe orRooftine Pl -cr’an l g ° i? U c ° f the 

them : Hens of a middle Size and black Colour a little before Sun-fet TThis be maftifed fb 

arc to bepreferrd before very large Ones, and long as there is no mote Com in rheWToh? 

luch as are white, as.well tor the Delicacy of threfh’d • for duHna j „ , rn to be 

their Flcfli, as for laying abundance of Eggs: It Com is’thre/hed the Pnult™^/ 
mult alfo be obferved, that the White, bccaufe enough to feed upon, unlcfs it (L u K a i Wa I s 
the Feathers ftrike the Eye more, are in greater ,s cover’d with R forthL i G ? Un * 
Danger of being taken by Birds of Prey than o- your Com thrtt are’ hir,J r % f S ^ } 5 ? threfh 
then : Befides thefc Remarks, there are others many things abLfoeHoufoaiTfiamf"Vl* 
by which you may know their Fruitfulnefs ; and fencs our Poultry for thdr fUd Z 'in tit 
to pitch upon an Hen that will lay manv Eggs. Cafe von fZj 2 nd I n that 


to pitch upon an Hen rhat »* lay many fa, 

you muft take one whofe Comb hangs on one fide, to rooft crore they go 

that has yellow Feet as well as Legs, and a very As for the Food you are to provide for them 
watchful Eye 5 whereas fhe that has high mount- youmuft gather together *11 the e t V j 
«1 W generally lays but a ft. Egf. comp,- Lwing.?f 2 ?'SfeayttfeSKt", 
wtively, and is fubjeA to break her Eggs, when ter to order it for them, joiimuif AoWand 
fhe fin, thn natura 1 Impatiencein her, to quit (mix therewith chopped Herbs Frdts cur m 

or othcr.thin^, acconfing, to tbifa?on” 
You may alfo give them fome boiled Bran ; and 
when you would heat their Bodies* fo as to make 


her‘Neft. 

Hens alfo there are, call’d Hens of the large 
Kipd, which tho’ they do not lay as many Eggs 

th ^ VPf mou Un tuifk sliAtv, . 1 


- .- — . ,7^ r: ,"/ -SS? wncn y° u wouia neattfteir Bodies* foasto mxlo 

as the others, yet may be mix’d with them; and them lay many Eggs, you muft trive 5 , 2 * -• 

how few Epos feeter they l«y,Carc muft be taken Oatt, B^-wLat m £Xd Th, t ?m^ 
<o keep them by themfelvcs, that they maybe feed them thus, i, common^ in Winter-, im? for 
hatch d in order to have large Capons. when the Snrinr* J ^ limc > 101 

There are other Sorts of Hens, fays M. Ckomel\ grow hot enough of themfelvr^ftT 1 nat ? ra ^y 
fuch as the Queen Hens, and frifled Hens, which number ofEggf if they be fed asthevfhouJ^ * 
may alfo be pm into the Yard, though in much At to tlA'ace whefeb, 
left Number, than the other., in order only to fed, keep conftanrly to it’ that the 7 m?v feed 

“'aSSS of Hen. to be kept, ,ha, 

i. not determin'd , but ,b» Caution may be ufed, eatScold ’ h ‘ h n ” ke,h “> 


that nobody fhould keep more of them than they 
liavc wherewithal to feed them ; they ought not | 


The Invention of gathering together a great 
w j? at Wl *l ^ advantagious, in 

this I ulg* oriUc Fien*. .1_rw n , 0 _ * 


W ; ,.worms5 wnat will be advantar/inm in 

to aft, as many have done, 11 overftocking them- this Cafe, arifes from the Pleafure the Pn.’,l .2 
felvcs; but to take this for a Maxime, that a take in eating thofe Infers tvh.vk /• " C ,f oultr y 
finall Number of Hen.^ that h nU L r—n oi g - C ln ! eits . which contribute at 


--7--H i'AMAIilivi iuai CL 

finuH Number of Hens, that have Food enough, a finall Cha^e to'mS 7^35 
wiH yield the Owner more Profit than a great them and by this Means to make KT fat 
many that are fuffered to ftarve, or that live only with the Help of but little Com "*» 

UP °a" f 7 i rl Ret ab f Ut A he i H ° U ^ u m T ° 8 at j 1 * r the fe Wonns, dig‘a Ditch of what 

As tor the Choice of a Ccck, a good one may be Form and Bignefsyou pleafe, it ought to bc emfal 

known by his Tail * which ought to be of a mid- ly extended, ten or a dozen Foot S fquare and e 

bivalent to,another Figure^three 2 , forf' 


r y , 7 -p :-, v v icu or a aozen Jboot iauare and * 

i ng to Z !l yet r n the i r iT rC uT, n tfie lar g e J than * nal > 5 quivalent to another Figure, three 2 r foVdeen 
f ls ^f at “" s ** b,ack > °. r a Jfk Red ; in a Place that has a little Declivity, thaT fo aft 

his Feet fhould be large, and fumjfhed with the Water which is in it«« . ,? f 1 

Nails and Claws; his Thighs fhould be thick, Place be even and that it camint h k 
and cover’d wirh Feathers of divers Colours: You a Declivity you muft not tarrv tn t0 

may alfo judge of his Goodnefs by his Bill, which but raife up the lower Part with tk ^ ?° ^ w » 
|f a "d thick ; by the Blacknefs of his’ Eyes; difcharging P the WktZZ mt 2 ° ? a ^ h k ! ** 
by his white andVug/**, by the Gills wiich there b??gcSd kS* *5 

feta ateJavs!. X ,he jr“Sr«*-»• v .W 

hut they are not fe good at the other.; aui otfe 
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«pon which pour the Blood of an Ox or Goat, 
the grofs Subftance of Grapes, of Oats and 
Wheat Bran, which mix together 5 and this 
being done, return to the Rye Straw and the 
other Stuffs, that is, to the Dung and Earth, 
which you are to difpofe into a Litter one after 
another, as aforefaid, half a Foot thick, adding 
the other Ingredients thereto $ moreover,- throw 
into the Middle of this Compofition the Offals or 
Garbage of Sheep and other Bealls, fuch as you 
can meet with $ let this Bed be cover’d with 

thick Buflies, and put Stones over them, to hin¬ 
der the Worms from difcovering the Artifice, and 
the Hens from fcratching and pecking, which 
they will do, if not thus prevented : The Rain 
that falls will rot this Mafs, and breed Worms, 
the End and Benefit aim’d at by this Compofition 5 
and indeed there will, in a fhort time, an infinite 
Kumber of Worms be bred therein, which muft 
be managed with Difcretion, otherwife the Poultry 
would devour them all in a very fhort time. 

Thofe who build a Place proper for the Pro¬ 
duction of a Multitude of Worms, leave a Door in 
the Middle of the Eail or South Side, which they 
fhut up with dry Stones * -and this they make ufc 
of to begin to difeover the Heap of Worms pro¬ 
duced 5 they take away the upper Stones as they 
fee Occafion, that the Hens may be fed with the 
Worms, in proportion to the Number that are to 
be fed, and they will cat them with much Plea- 
fure, after they have been fed with the Grain 
you are wont to give them in the Morning, when 
they come out of the Hen-Houfe : Take out every 
Morning three or four Spadefuls of the Stuff, as 
your Number is, for theProvifion of the whole 
I)ay, and the Poultry will fpend all their time 
about, and never ceafe to peck and fcratch till 
there are no Worms left. 

You mud not take away the Bufhes which 
cover the Bed, till there be more of the Compo- 
fition, to prevent the Diforders which the Hens 
might commit. This defign’d Collection of Worms 
fhould be in a warm Place, and not expofed to the 
Wind, that the Hens which tarry there, may no 
ways be incommoded 5 and to tne End you may 
never want a fufficient Quantity of Worms, it will 
be proper to have four or five Places, to be made 
ufe of regularly one after another, and they raufl 
never have two of them open at a time: When one 
Ditch is empty, you muft prefently fill it, that fo 
you may never want. 

As this Management is more neceffary in the 
Winter than in the Summer Seafon ; they alfo 
make ufe of it mod in very cold Weather, by 
Reafon the Rigour of the Seafon hinders the 
Poultry to meet with as well little Animals as 
Herbs and Flowers to feed upon, which they 
otherwife do in warm and temperate Wea¬ 
ther : It would be properto make this Place in the 
Spring. 

The Miftrefs of the Houfe may commit the 
Charge of her Poultry to one of her Servant 
Maids fhe knows to be very careful, and to have a 
good Underftanding 5 but it’s beft, if it can be 
done, that fhe fhould take this Affair into her 
own Hands, and that the Eggs which are laid from 
day to day, be kept feparate, that the frefheft 
may be known from the reft, and made ufe of 
as there fhall be Occafion : Good Order requires 
that the Hen-Houfe be clean’d once a Week, 
that it be alfo perfum’d with Herbs of a fweet 
Scent, fuch as Thyme, Marjoram or Lavender, 
and if you will, now 2nd then, with Fraukin- 


cenfe, there being nothing more wholfomc for 
Poultry than thefe Sorts of Fumes, which have 
the Vertue to expel all the bad Air from the Place 
where they roolf, which will preferve them from 
the Diftempcrs that, are wont tofiize them. 

To make Hens lay Eggs in Winter $ take a 
fmall Number of thofe which are found to be 
the beft, after which, two things muft be ob- 
ferv’d, and thefe are, the Place where you are to 
put, your Hens, and the Food you are to provide 
tor them. 

The Place fhould be a feparate Room in* 
which you are to ihut them up, for fear the o- 
ther Hens fhould come and rob them of their 
Food : The number, indeed, for laying Eggs iir 
Winter fhould be but finall, for otherwiie the 
Coft would exceed the Profit, it being generally 
the Nature ot the Hens not to lay in cold Wea¬ 
ther, let them be fed never fo well: Let their 
Food be boil’d Barley given them hot, Oats alfo, 
as welias all Sorts ot Sittings of Com are very good 
for them 5 but Hemp-Seed, as before hinted, is 
the beft Food of all for them : And as it is necef¬ 
fary that Care be taken that they do not want 
Food, fo they fhould have alfo pure and clear 
Water provided for them : To keep them clean 
is alfo an eflential Point in this Cafe, and to Ifir 
and change often the Hay their Nells are made of. 

In the mean time, notwithftanding all the Pre¬ 
cautions that can be taken in the Choice of thefe 
Hens, it often happens, that not one in a great 
many will anfwer Expe&ation $ for this Sort of 
Feeaing opens fame to lay, and does the contrary 
by others: All that can be faid is, that fomc- 
Days after the Hens have been fhut in this Room,, 
you muft carefully obferve which of them per¬ 
form well, that fo you may keep them there, and 
turn out the others that eat the Food provided for 
them to no purpofe. 

Grape-flones are things that hinder Hens to 
lay Eggs, and therefore you muft be cautious 
that they eat none of them in their time of laying, 
though at other times they arc good enough for 
them, and are proper Food enough, when they 
have done laying. 

The beft Eggs to be put up for keeping, are 
thofe laid in tne Month of Offober, and they 
will laft without being fpoil’d, till far in the Win¬ 
ter $ for to pretend to keep thofe laid in the Sum¬ 
mer, is a Miftake, and there are ufually enough of 
them to be had in that Seafon* 

To fucceed well in the keeping of Eggs, fomc 
take Bran, Salt or Oak-faw Duft, $ others, Afhes 
or Millet, into which they put their Eggs $ feme 
have been known to ufe Straw or Hay for this 
Purpofe $ others, without making any fuch My- 
ftery, take Care to put their Eggs into Boxes, 
which they carry into cool Places in Summer, and 
warm ones in Winter, and are above all cautious 
that Moifture does not predominate there 5 and 
they have found by Experience, that thefe Eggs 
will keep as long as their Nature will permit. 

Again, it may be faid of Eggs, that they are 
one of the beft Provifions that can be made in 
Point of Houfewifry, whether for thofe who are 
fick, as frefh Eggs, or for thofe who enjoy perfect 
Health, to be ufed at Meals feveral wavs, to 
which it may be added, that it is by the Means 
of Eggs put under Hens, that we come to have 
Chickens $ and as the Manner of hatching them 
has fome Particulars in it that are not known, 
at leaft commonly, it will be to the Purpofe to 
take notice of them here. 

We 
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We /houid foon lofc our Race of Hens, if we 
did not repair it every Year 5 and there is no 
other way of fucceeding therein, but by hatching 
their Eggs ; for a Hen at four kears End, is old, 
and fit tor nothing but to be boil’d ; and a Cock 
may reach fix, but he mull be very robuit. 

Thefe Sorts of Animals would do like other 
Birds, and would, undoubtedly, hatch their own 
Eggs, if Men, Dogs, or Foxes did not rob them 
ot ’em : They will generally lay trom eighteen to 
twenty Eggs, and that one Day after another with¬ 
out Interruption. 

When they have done laying, which is knewn 
when they begin to cluck, the Owner mull be¬ 
think of preparing a Neil to put them in*; it 
fhould be in iome retired Place, where no body 
fhould come to frighten the Hens that fit ; and 
they fhould be put out of the Reach of Dogs and 
Pole-Cats, which would otherwife devour them : 
In the Bottom of thefe Neils, to follow the Scru¬ 
pulous Obfervations of fome good Women, a bit 
of Iron iliould be placed, that in cafe it iliould 
thunder, it may prevent the turning of the Eggs, 
fo as otherwife to nroduce no Chickens, but be 
addle : They Jay iome Hay rather than Straw 
upon this Iron, becaufe Hay is warmer ; and it 
will not be amifs, from time to time, to perfume 
the Neil. 

Though all Hens, generally, after they have 
done laying, will cluck, and tor fome time keep 
to their Neils, which is a Sign they would fit ; 
vet that People may not lofe their Time and 
Pains, you mult rejeft all thofe Hens, notwith- 
ftanding their Clucking and great Heat, which 
are not two Years old, thofe which appear to be 
wild or fierce, and thofe whofe Spurs are too 
big ; the one being fubjedl toabandon their Eggs, 
when they have half hatched them, or having 
batch’d them fo long till Chickens are produced, 
foon leave them, by which Means there be many 
times but few left ; and the other break their Eggs 
by going too roughly over them, and for the fame 
Reafon kill the Chickens ; and therefore, if you 
would know which Hens are beft for fitting, tney 
are thofe which will be frighten’d at nothing, 
and fuch as you can lift out of the Neft to be fed, 
and be not terrify’d at it 5 you are alio tochoofe 
thofe that feem to have a deal of Strength and 
Vigour, and arc of a watchful Difpofition. 

Hens being fed to oblige them to lay Eggs, as 
already obferved, will not alfo fail to fit betimes ; 
and as the fooner is ever the better to have the 
firft Brood of Chickens, you mull be careful, as 
foon as thefe Hens begin to cluck, to prepare 
their Neils, as before, to the End that the 
Chickens being grown large before Summer, may 
be made Capons before St. John's Day, which is 
the right way to have fair ones, a6 well as young 
Hens, which may begin to lay betimes. 

However, wc find daily, that thofe Women 
who put their Hens to fit very late, reap good 
Benefit from the Brood of Chickens that fucceed, 
and therefore no Scruple fhould be made of the 
Matter, whether the firft Brood has not fucceeded 
well, or done Wenders : This, indeed, will be 
the Way to have them in abundance; only it may 
be obferved, that they muft rarely be made Ca¬ 
pons, it being an old Remark, toat they never 
will become fine ones, but always continue very 
fmall. 

Some, when the Hens fit, are wont to fit their 
Food near them, that they may not be obliged to 
leave their Fgg s * for feax they fhould grow cold 5 


but none, except thofe that are not fond to keep 
ciofe to their Eggs, are to be dealt thus with ; as 
tor the reft, you muit lift them off daily, to let 
them take the Air, as a thing that is very whol- 
fome for them; this muft be done as often as ’tit 
neceflary for them; they muft alfo be taken off 
to feed, feeing there are fome Hens that will not 
eat their Food when in their Neils. • 

The Eggs ought not to be touch'd above once 
or twice alter they are put under the Hen, and 
this in order to turn them, that they may be equally 
heated ; for to handle your Eggs often, through 
an Humour of Impatience, to fee if your Chickens 
are hatch’d, is the way often times to lofe them 
all. 

The Day fhould be fet down on which the Hen 
begins to fit ; that you may not be mifiaken in 
the Time when you may expedi the Hatching of 
the Chickens, and this commonly is in five and 
twenty Days. 

If any Hen has of her felf an Inclination to fit 
before the Month of March, you fhould put no 
more than a dozen of Eggs under her, in March 
fifteen, and insJjr//, and at other warm Times, as 
many as fhe can cover, -without any Scruple, that 
there fhould be an odd Number, feeing that nei* 
ther contributes to the Prejudice of hatching, nos 
promotes it. 

In the Choice of Eggs to be batch’d, it muft 
be obferv’d, that thofe that are neweft laid arc 
the beft, and moil likely to produce Chickens ; 
that is to fay, they fhould not be above ten or 
twelve Days old ; and thofe ought to be pitched 
upon that feel heavieft in the Hand, or to try the 
Weight of them another Way, pur them into fome 
Water, and thofe which remain in the Bottorq* 
fhould be the Eggs pitched upon, and thofe that 
float muft be rejected. 

All thofe who have been concern’d about the 
fitting of Hens, have always obferv’d, that the 
long ones produce Males, and the round Fe¬ 
males, and the Reafon given for fuch Production 
is this ; It’s the Nature of Heat always to convey 
it felf from the Centre to the Circumference of the 
Cold 5 hence it is, that the Eggs being long, it’s 
a Sign that they have much Heat in them, and 
that confequently they become the Subftance of 
the Male, the Male being generally amongft all 
Animals, always hotter than the Females; where* 
as, if the Eggs appear to be round, the Heat that 
is in them being difpers’d, and confequently mid- 
ling, they will ever produce Hens, and not Cocks*, 
ana therefore whoever puts Hens to fit, muil 
choofe which they would have, in refpeft to 
Male or Female : And this Obfervation, as to 
Eggs, generally holds in reference to all Poultiy. 

As to the having of Chickens in Winter, it doe# 
not feem, at firft Sight, to be a Piece of jgooi 
Houfewifery, as well upon the Account ot the 
Expence, as of the Trouble you feem to be oblig’d 
to be at, to' little Purpofe, on Account of the Ri¬ 
gour of the Seafon; neverthelefs, Experience 
has taught us, that this Trouble, when there is 
nothing wanting, has been fo far from being un¬ 
profitable, that it has redounded much to ad¬ 
vantage ; feeing we have known that Means have 
been ufed in very fevere Weather to preferve 
Chickens then hatch’d, and that they are fold in 
a Time when they are fo very fcance, at a very 
great Price. 

We have already fpoke of the Choice to be made 
of Hens to lay in the Winter Seafon, and the 
Manner of feeainf them in order to it; but bo¬ 
lides 
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fides what has been faidon that Head, Care mutt | ter : And as thefe Animals cannot always live 
be taken, one while, to give them fome Hemp- cooped up, and that it is good to let them take 
Seed, and at other times, Toafts of white Bread the'Air toilrengthen them, you mult allow it them 
fteeped in Wine,and the Leaves or Seeds of Netties by degrees, for if you ihould at once turn them 
reduced into Powder 5 this Sort of Food having the out with their Dam, you would undoubtedly kiil 
Virtue to heat them much, and in fuch a Manner them, and therefore, at firfl-, when the Sun is up, 
that an Inclination to fit will not fail them : and expofe them to it for fome Hours ; and having 
as foon as they begin to cluck, their Nelts mutt exailiy obferv'd this Piece of Management, till 
be ready, and in a warm Place, which is ufually they are grown pretty big, let them go out of the 
behind tne Oven 5 but as the Oven is not heated Room, and have Liberty to beat the Field, 
every Day, and confequently that the Room For as much as one Hen can conduit as many 
wherein they are plac’d mutt be cold, care mutt Chickens as two can hatch, it’s good Houlevvifry 
be taken to fhut the Windows clofe, and a Fire to feparate one of thefe Hens from her own 
made to difpel the Coldnefs of the Air 5 and Chickens, and to turn her into the Yard with the 
when it is very cold, let their Food be near reft, to get her to lay again, which (he will ealily 
their Nefts, to oblige them, if you can, to feed do, for /lie foon forgets that fhe had young ones 
without going out ot them 5 or if their Nature be to bring up ; and a (ingle Hen, if Die is large, 
fuch that they will not do it, you mutt lay a warm can cover thiity Chickens. 

Clout over tne Eggs, for fear that they fliould Another Secret there is of no Ids value than 
grow cold during the Abfence of the Hens. the former, and that is, to bring Capons to con- 

The good Houfewife, after her Hens have fate dud: the Chickens, that all the Hens, three 
nineteen Days, which is the time that Chickens Days after they have hatch'd, may be feparated 
ordinarily begin to be hatch’d, mutt liften, £nd in from their Chickens, and put among the reft in 
cafe fhe hears any one pule, fhe mutt prefently the Yard, in order to lay Eggs ; and the Way to 
fee if the little Animal does not require fome bring Capons to do this, will not be found to be 
Help to get out of the Shell ; and in cafe it does, difficult. 

ihe mutt take the Egg and break it very gently for You mull: make choice of a Capon that is large, 
fear of hurting the Chick, and then put it under healthy, and very watchful, and pull the Feathers 
the Hen, under which the Brood is perfected 5 oft his Belly, then intoxicate him with Toafts 
and this mutt be done till the One and twentieth fteep’d in Wine, and let him eat them at Plea- 
Day, when the Hen is to be quite taken off, that fure ; manage him in this Manner for two or three 
you may fee how many Chickens are hatch'd, and Days, and keep him up in a narrow Place, where* 
throw away the addle Eggs, for after that time however, he mutt have fome Air, for fear of fti- 
ndT more Chickensare to be exjpeded, and *tis but fling him, from thence you mutt bring him into a 
amufing the Hen: The Chickens, after they are Coop, or fome fuch thing, and put two or three 
out of the Shells, mull be fuflfer’d to continue Chickens to him that are a little grown up, who 
under the Hen a Day and more, without giving feeding in his Company, will move this Animal 
them any thing to eat, they will not be the worfe tocarefs them, ana even to cover them with his 
for it 5 the Neceffity of eating will very well al- Wings 5 thefe Animals getting in this Manner 
low them to tarry till the other Chickens are out under the Capon's bare Belly, will allay the Smart 
of the Shells. caufed by the Nettles, and the Capon finding 

As foon as all the Chickens are hatch'd, they Eafe thereby, will be loath to leave oft'covering 
mud be brought out of the Neft, and put with of thefe little Animals, and they will be no (boner 
their Dam, either into fome Calk, or the like out, but he will prefently call them again, and 
thing, only for one Day, and the Veflel mutt be in time, will contrail fuch a Kindnefs tor them, 
put in a warm Place, and cover’d for fear of the that he will never forfake them, for fear the Smart 
Cold, which the Chickens at that time are very fhould tfeturn: This Eagemefs to have them under 
fufeeptiblc of, giving them, from time to time, a his Wings continually, being an Overdoing of the 
little Air, that by degrees they may be accuftom’d thing ; you muft therefore, as foon as you difeern 
to it. it, by degrees, every Evening increafe the Num- 

There are thofe who perfume them in this ber of the Chickens, till he has as many as he is 
Place with feme Rofemary, or other fweet feented capable to cover with his Body ; and to accuftom 
Herbs, which they bum, to the End, fay they, him to thefe Chickens, when you have put the 
they may avert certain Difeafes, to which tney are full Number to him he is to bring up, let him 
at that time fubjed,and particularly the PiD; a Cu^ continue only two Days in this great Coop, and 
ftom to be approved ot to prevent the like Evil, then let him go abroad up and down with the 
and proper to be obferv’d: When thefirft Day is Chickens, and he will take better Care, and for a 
over, let them be taken out of the Calk, and car- longer Time of them than their own Dam ; for 
ry’d into a Room that is a little light, wherein the Nature of this Animal is fuch, that he will 
tnerc is a great Cage or Coop, into which let never abandon them till they are grown up, that 
them be put with their Dam, and at the firft, vifit is, till the Cock Chickens are fit to be made Ca- 
them from time to time to give them Victuals. pons, and the other to lav Eggs ; and therefore 
Let their Food, at the beginning, and for this Piece of good Houlewifry ought not to be 
fome Days, be raw Millet, or elfe fome Barley, neglefted ; but the Ufefulnefs of Capons may alfo 
or boil’d Wheat; now and then let them have be feen under the Article Ttirkey-Cock. 

Crumbs of Bread fteep’d in Wine, or in Milk, or When the Chickens are come to a certain Age f 
elfe in Curds, this will provoke them to eat, and and that the Males are found to be fit to be made 
alfo fatten them. Capons, gather the Cocks together for this End t 

As they grow up, and confequently gather the Work may be done all the Summer long, arcr 
Strength, give them every two Days feme chopt yet it is to be held for a Maxim, that the Month 
Leeks; for befides that, the Chickens do very of Jtinz is the bell time for it: See the Word 
much delight ift this Food, it’s alfo Phyfick to Cflfon, 
them, and be not wanting to let them have Wa- ’ 

5 M 
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As to the Management of Hens, and all Sorts of 
Foultry, that coniifts not only in having great 
.Plenty of them, but the main Defign fhould be to 
feed nothing that does not yield Profit in the Win¬ 
ter : The Servant Maid that looks after the Hens, 
fhould diiiinguifh thofe that arc too old, and can¬ 
not lay Eggs, thofe whofe Temperament will not 
bring them to occafion themfclvcs to lit 5 or lajlfyy 
thole that fpoil their Eggs, by breaking or eating 
them, and aft and crow like the Cock : When 
thefe things are found, they mult be either fold 
off or eaten at home : If they are not fat enough 
for thefe Purpofes, and that you are difpoied 
to do it, you may proceed in the following 
Manner. 

Take your Capons or Hens indifferently, put 
them up in a Room, where you mull not let ’em 
want either Com or Water, and the beft Com, in 
jthe Opinion of moft, is Early and Wheat, as hav¬ 
ing the mod 'Efficacy, with a little boil’d Bran, 
which mult be given them from time to time. 

Another Way of Faming Poultry, which indeed 
requires more Care, but yet yields much more 
Profit, is this : Before you put your Capons or 
Hens into a Coop, wherein tnere are many nar¬ 
row Partitions, tor the Birds to be feparate from 
one another 5 you mult pull off the Feathers on 
their Heads, and from between their Thighs, be- 
caufe the Pretence is, that thofe Feathers attraft 
too much Subftance to them, and that confequent- 
ly the whole Body will not improve fomuch j the 
Coops fhould be fet in a warm and dark place 5 
bccaufe the open Air which penetrates into us by 
the Organ of the Eyes’ too much fubtilizes the 
Subftance which produces the Nourishment we 
take, and in fuch a manner, that inftead of put¬ 
ting the whole into a good Plight of Body, this 
Subftance coming in part to diffipate, does but 
half improve the Body on which it afts $ this is 
alfo the Reafon why their Eyes are put out 5 and 
as to cooping them in a narrow place, the Rca- 
fon is, that tne more they are in motion, the more 
the Subftance of the Food they eat is turned into 
Excrements, rather than into good Nourifhment; 
the Motion being one of the principal Caufes of 
jDigcftion. 

Your Poultry being put up in this manner, take 
Millet, Barley or Oat-meal, of which make a 
Pafte, and let ’em fwallow it in bits $ this muft 
be done twice or thrice a Day $ and you are to give 
them but by little and little at the firft, becaufe 
thefe Animals are notyetaccuftom’d to this Food 
but you muft augment the fame day by day, till 
they arc wholly ufed to it, and then make them 
fwallow as much as they can of it. 

- When you would cram them with this Pafte, 
you muft notfail firft to feel their Craws,to the end, 
that if you find ’em entirely empty, you may not 
be afraid to give ’em thpir Food $ but in cafe you 
perceive that this Viftual is not yet digefted, you 
muft forbear feeding of them till Nature has per¬ 
form’d itsFunftion $ for otherwife it would be but 
Time loft: This Superabundance of Nutriment 
being taken one upon another, ftifles the natural 
Heav, which is not plentiful nor ftrong enough to 
digeft this Food, for inflead of becoming good 
Nourifhment, it is converted into crude Humours. 

Moreover it muft be obferv’d, that when ever 
you are about feeding thefe Animals with Pafte, 
you muft firft Q ce p t £ e gj ts j n Water, that fo it 
ifaay them both for Meat and Drink 5 for 
you mult never give them any thing to drink, 
lou may alfo if •you will, for fear of Yermine, 


pull off the Feathers even too under their Wings, 
to the end,' that their Dung may not ftick to 'em 5 
and that you may more eafily clean their little 
Cells, take them out, and fuffer ’em for a fhort 
time to walk about, during which they will peck 
with their Bills whatever incommodes them, and 
this is a Work they much delight in. 

Another Way of Fatning Poultry, whether Hens, 
Geefc, Ducks or the like between Ail-Saints and 
Lent, and that in the Space of fifteen Days is, to 
take the Leaves and Seeds of Netties, which 
muft be gather’d and dry’d in the proper Seafon 5 
reduce them into Powder, and fearce it through 
a Sieve, and when you would make ufe of it, 
knead it with fome Bran or Wheat-meal, or both, 
ileeping it in Difh-water, or elfe with, hot Wa¬ 
ter, and let ’em have fome of it once a Day. 

’Fo fatten Poultry as the Practice is at Mans in 
France 5 you muft firft put them into a Coop, and 
feed them thrice a day with a Pafte made ot two 
arts of Barley and one part of black Wheat or 
lack Millet ground together $ of which you are 
to form Bits that are iomewhat more long than 
round, and of a proper Bignefs $ give them feven 
or eight of them at a time, and they will, in 
fifteen Days at fartheft, be thoroughly fat. 

There are many Diftempers to which Poultry 
are liable, and more particularly in their Eyes, and 
they will become blind, if not foon relieved $ you 
will know they are diftemper’d by the Running 
of their Eyes, and certain fmall frilled Feathers 
that furround them 5 by the hanging down of their 
Heads, and the Palenefs of their Comb. 

To cure this Defluxion, take fome Beet-Lcavts, 
out of which extract the Juice, mixtitwith a lit¬ 
tle Sugar, which you muft give them to drink 
every day for four or five days alternately. 

Others take the Juice of Beet,and mixt it with a 
little Water* and put it only, for the Space of one 
Day, into their Drink. 

You muft not forget at that time, to put into 
the Coop in which you have inclos’d your Poultry, 
fome Fig-Tree Sticks acrofs, againft which they 
may, from time to time, rub their Eyes, which 
is very good for them, becaufe the Fig-Tree has 
thatVertue in it, that it will not only cure the Itch¬ 
ing, and this Defluxion ot the Eyes, but alfo cleanfe 
them from that which incommodes them. 

There are Hens which fometimes goodHoufe- 
wives would give a deal to have them cur’d of 
broken Legs, rather than kill them, becaufe they 
yield them a great many Eggs: To fatisfy thofe 
who would learn the Secret to cure them, let 
them purfue the following Inftruftion. 

When any fuch Accident docs befall them, you 
muft put them into the Coop, and let there be 
no Stick therein upon which they may perch, for 
fear of hurting them the more : It’s to be under- 
ftood, that they, do not want Food, nor Water to 
drink there 5 thus let them continue in that Place 
till they fet the broken Leg ftrong and pferfe&ly 
well, which undoubtedly will become fo by the 
Effects of Nature alone, by Reafon of the little 
Motion tlie Hens arc thus confin’d to, which muft 
be put into a Place where few People come to 
difturb them. As for other Difeafes which Poul¬ 
try are fubjeft to, you may fee them, and the 
Manner of their Cure, under the Articles Cojtive- 
nefs y Falling-SicknefSy Gouty Itchy Zccfenefs y Me- 
lancholy , Mevctngy Fhtlyjicky : See Hcn> 
Chickeiiy Ftirkejy tDucks, &c. 

POUNCES, the Claws of an Haivk. 

POUNDS, 
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POUND, a rural Term, fignifying generally a 
ftrong lflclofure to keep in J Beajh, but efpeciaily 
a Place of Strength to keep Cattle that are di- 
ilrain’d, or put in for any Trefpals done by them, 
until they be replevy’d or redeem’d j and in this 
Signification it is call'd 'Pound overt, or Open 
fflound } bcing built upon the Lord of the Mannor’d 

• Watte, and is call’d the Lord’s Pound $ for he 
provides it for the Ule of himfelf and his Te¬ 
nant^ 1 is diftingui/li’d into a Ttn and ciofe 
^Pound : The former is not only the Lord’s Found, 

the JJack-fide, Court-Yard, Pafture-Ground, 
or the lilpp, .w^ithe^rtlif;, Owner pf the Beafts im¬ 
pounded, may come to give them Food and Wa¬ 
ter, without Otfence »of }heir being there, or his 
coming thither $ whereas the other is the con¬ 
trary, viz. fcch an one as the Owner cannot come 
unto tor the faid purppfc, Without Offence, as 
fome civic Houfc, Caifle, Fpftrefs, and the like.' 

POUND, in Latin, Libra, contains twelve 
Ounces $ though now as that relates to Money 
amongft us, it iignifies twenty Shillings, which is 
but the third Part of p Pound iu weight \ but 
twenty Shillings did heretofore, in England, weigh 
a full Pound Trey, or twelve Ounces, each of 
thefe .Ounces contained fo many Schdi ©^Shil¬ 
lings, and fo many Qeuarii or Pence, as they 
who govern’d the Money-Matters thought fit* 
fometimes mor*, fometimes fewer. The old Saxon 
Pound contained forty-eight Shillings, and each 
Shilling contain’d five Pence 5 fo that the Libra 
jfagki Saxonica contain’d two hundred and forty 
Pence: When the Pomnd was reduced, it is hard to 
tall exa&ly $ but in William the Conqueror's Time 
it contain’d twenty Shillings: Sometimes the 
Pound was /compos’d of twelve Ounces or Or, and 
then the, <Or was twenty Pence $, .and fometimes 
of fifteen Ounces or Or^, and then the Ora was 
fixteen PetKe : But .tho* either of thefe may be' 
taken for th* Shilling, , yet generally it was twenty 
Pence: viand this was tfie Value ot the,Ounce in 
Denariorum and the LibraSterlingq- 
runt) whith are. the fame* 

* POUND* a Weight in Troy Weight, confift- 
ing of twelye. Qunccs, being the fame Weight 
Apothecaries ufe j broad Gold and Silver is alfo 
weighed by it $ibut in jdverdnpoi\s, Weight, ftcon-^ 
fifta of fixteen Ounces $ and by this Weight we 
fell Woolj, whereof fburteeei) Founds make one 
Stone,* and two Stones, or twenty-eight Pounds a 
Tod : In like manner all Grocery Wares, Butter, 
Cheefc, Flefh, Wax, Lead, Pitch, Tallow, Hemp, 
Rafis, lion, Copper, Tin, are fold by this 
Weight. 

POUPELIN, a Sort of delicate Paftry-work $ 
to prepare which, Take about the Bignefs of your 
Fift of Cream Cheefe, made the fame Day, put 
it into a Porringer, and temper it well, adding 
thereto fome Pinches of Wheat Flower, and a lit¬ 
tle bruifed Salt, and then temper the Whole to¬ 
gether with a Wooden. Spoon* 

When the StufFis ready, put it upon Paper that 
it befmear’d with Butter, and fpread it into the 
Form of a Cake, about a Finger thick, then put 
It into the Oven, whofe Hearth muft be hot: It 
will be bak’d in half an Hour, then take it out, 
open it fo that both the Crufts may be feparated 
from each other, and put them feparately, 09c 
after another, into a Bafon, or other convenient 
Veffel, wherein there is a good Quantity of good 
melted and unfalted Butter, which ought to be 
refined - r you muft plunge the nether Cruft firft, 
and a little after take it out, andfufifer it to drain. 


and afterwards do the fame by the upper Cruft of 
the Poupelin; 

When thefe two Crufts ate drain’d, you muft 
powder them well With Sugar, and moiitefo them 
well on the Iufide with Role-Water 5 you may alfo 
gamifh the Infideof the Cruft, which muft be well 
iugar’d, and lay by your Poupelin till you have a 
mind to eat ifc 

POUPETON, a particular Mefs made in a 
Stewpan, as it were a Pie, with thin Slices of Ba¬ 
con laid underneath, and Pigeons, Quails, or 
other Sorts of Fowls drefs’d in a Ragoo in the 
Middle, and a peculiar Farce, call’d a Godivoeott 
the Top, in order to be baked between two Fires: 
In giving Directions for making the GodiVoe of a 
Poupeton in the Article Gvdivoe , which may be 
confulted, there has been explained what is moft 
remarkable with refpeCt to all the reft, particular¬ 
ly for a Poupeton farced with young Pigeons and 
other Fowl $ fo that nothing remains here but to 
/hew the Manner of diverfifying them, when green 
Wcafe are* in feafon. When therefore you have 
made your Flefh Poupeton after the ufual Manner, 
let two or three Handfuls of {train’d Peafe be 
thrown into it, before it is cover’d ivith it$ Farce, 
and let all be inclofed with the Godivoe. Then it 
muft be baked a la Sraife , that is, with a Fire 
on the top, and another underneath, and after¬ 
wards put into a Difh $ fome Spoonfuls of Meat 
may alfo be added before it is brought hot to 
the Table. 

POUPIETS, a Culinary Term 5 t 6 prepare 
which, it will be requifite to provide form : Bards, 
or thin Slice of Bacon, that are fomewhkt Jong, 
but not too broad, according to the Thkktiefs 
you would have the Poupiets to be of, Witk a! ma¬ 
ny Veal Stakes 5 which, when well beatrii, muft 
be, laid on every Bard: Having, in the taedn time, 
prepar’d a good Farce, feafon’d with & Clove of 
Garlick, and other Ingredients, let as much as you 
{hall think convenient, be put upon the Stakes or 
Slices, and then let them be dole rolled up: they 
muft afterwards be pierced with a final 1 Iron Spit, 
and roafted, wrapped up in Paper : When they 
are near ready, take away the Paper, in order 
to give them a fine Colour: Thefe Poupiets 
may ferve cither for a particular Difh, or for 
Out-works, or only to gamifh Other Mefles: 
They are alio {ometimes drefs’d in a Ragoo, as 
Fricandoes, with aPiece of Lemdn, as they are 
flowing, and fome Juice of the fame, as they are 
ferving up to the Table. 

POWDER (Cordial) a Powder ufed to help 
I consumptive arid weak Horfes 5 for the making of 
, which, take Cinnamon and Sugar, of each touf 
Ounces, and two of fine Bole Arraoniack, made 
; into very fine Powder, and Well mix’d together, 
then laid up in a Gally-pot to ufe, as there (hall 
be occafion. 

Another way to make that call’d Eletfttarium 
7%eriacum , is to take Syrup of Violets, of Lemon* 
and Rofes, of each halt an Ounce, and fome 
London Treacle, which is the beft for Horfes; and 
mingling them all well together, for the aforefaid 
Purpofe, it will do. 

Another Cordial Wowder is, to take Rue, Mar¬ 
joram, and Penny-Royal dry’d, an Ounce of each, 
Cinnamon, Angelica Roots, Gentian, Galangals, 
Zedoaty, Gloves, Mace and Indian Leaf, or ra¬ 
ther Betony, of each fix Drams 5 yellow Saunders, 
Aloes-Wood, and long Peppet, of each half an 
Ounce 5 Ginger, Saffron, and Flowers of Rofts 
mary or Lavender, of each three Drams: make 
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all of them into a fine Powder, which keep in a You muft repeat the Purges as often as there is 
Bottle well cork’d, or in a wide-mouth Glafs co- occafion 3 the Patients afterwards may bathe for 
ver’d with the Bladder of a Hog, carefully tied nine or ten Days, Morning and Evening 2 during 
over with a Piece of Leather, It’s an excel* the Time of their bathing, you muft give them 
lent good Cordial\ and may be given to the Quan- fome volatile Salt of Vipers 3 The Dofe is from 
tity of an Ounce, or an Ounce and an half, when fix Grains to fixteen 3 or elfe the Pat of Vipers, 
the Horfe's Spirits have been exhaufied and wafted from half a Dram to a Dram, in Conferve of 
by any lingring Sickvefs 5 the projpereft Vehicle is Rofes. 

Milk-Water, with a (mall Quantity of compound But as the Deco&ion of Guiacum is the moft 
Briony-Water: But if the Horfe be not worth efficacious of all others, it’s necefiary to, know 
fo much Expence, fome of the cheaper Powders how the fame is prepar’d, 
may be ufed, or the fame may be given in warm Take fix Ounces of the Shavings of Gttaiacum^ 
Ale y which will fomewhat leflen the Expence, or Juniper $ two Ounces of the Bark of Guaiacum^ 
As for more Cordial and other powders for Hor- an Ounce of SaJJafras , half a Pound of Antimony 
fes , they are to be met with either under their ty’d in a Rag, and half 4 Pound of £Htickfilver 
own Heads , or thofe 2 )ijfembers for which they ty’d alfo in a Rag 3 boil the Whole in a Veffel 
areproper. that is well flopped, till a third Part*or one Half 

POWDER-MILL, a Machine invented for of it be confum’d, then ftrain the Whole, and 
making Gun-Powder: Thefe Mills art made of^ keeD it for ufe. After all thefe Precautions, they 
two Stones, and turned by Horfes 3 thefe two muft be flux’d by Fri&ion, which is done with a 
Stones move upon a Bottom ot Marble boarded J Mercurial Ointment. 

with Planks, and Hoping, that what efcapes from j To prepare this Ointment; Take Crude Mer* 
under the Stones, when the Charcoal, one of the 1 cury, which you are to kill with fome Turpentine' 
main Ingredients in the Compofition of Gun- in a Mortar, and with Hog’s Lard 3 to one Part of 
powder, nas been pounded by this Mill. Thofe the Mercury you are to put one Part of the Lard 5 
who are intrufted, and who would make the moft mix the Whole to make an Ointment of ir. * 
Advantage to themfelves from this Work, fhould You muft give the Patient fome Broth 3 place 
fee that one lets it pafs thro’ a Cloth few’d in him nearthe Fire, and then rub him with a Dram 
the Manner of a Sack, and fallen*d in a great or two of Mercury, at moft, at each time, without 
Tub, to a Cover, which is pierced with two Holes, counting the Lard 3 then begin the Fri&ions with 
through which the Workman muft put his Arm ro the Soles of the Feet, and few up the Legs; and 
fhakc the Sack,and to make the fineit Powder more the Infides of the Thighs, taking Care chiefly to 
cafily pafs 3 afterwards, the grofler which remains, rub the Joints 5 rub alto the Body, and finifhwith 
. and could not pafs through, muft be brought again the Neck : You muft not rub the Back-bonc at 
to d*e Mill, in order to be beat again, which muft all 2 If the Patient be of a tender Conftitution* a 
be continu’S till enough has patted through. Angle FrifHon will fometimes do 2 When all is % 
POX, call’d by fome the Great Tox y in op- done, let him put on Liitnen Drawers, and be put * 
pofition to the Small Vox, a contagious Diftem- to Bed. 

per, which is commonly got by having to do with You muft take Care, from time to time, to in- 
•debauch’d Women. . jTpcdt the Mouth of the Patient, and fee if the- 

It begins fometimes with a virulent Gomrrhaa t Mercury works: This you will know when the 
and the Party finds aLaffirude in all the Parts of Tongue, the Gufhs, and the Palate fwell, when 
the Body: He is attacked with a Fluxing and his Head achs, his Breath is ftrong, his Face; 
Headach, which increafes in the Night 3 and he red, when he fwallows his Spittle with Pain, or 
feels pricking Pains in his Arms, and his Palate elfe when he begins to falivate 3 if any of thefe 
is fometimes full of Ulcers: When it comes to be Symptoms do not appear, you muft perform the 
a confirm’d Pox, the Bones rot 3 Exoftofes are Operation next Day, Morning and Evening: If yon 
form’d, the Griftle of the Nofe fometimes putri- perceive no Salivation, you may be obliged fome* 
fies 3 Spots, and dry, round and red Puftules ap- times to give him four or five Friftions, and, in* 
pear upon the Skin ; Laftly\ when the Pox comes wardly, a little of mercurial ‘Panacea, to promote 
to its higheft Pitch, the Teeth grow loofe, and Salivation: S to‘Panacea. 
fell out, the Gums ulcerate, the Members of the The Regimen the Patient ought to obferve 
Body grow dry, the Eyes become livid, there’s a during the Fri&ion is, to live upon Eggs, Broths 
tingling in the Ears, the Breath ftinks, theKer- and Jellies; he muft keep his Bed in a warm 
nels of the Neck fwells, the Uvula grows loofe, Room, and not get up till he has a Mind to flop 
the Pam of Generation are cover’d with Ulcers, the Salivation, which lafts twenty or five and 
the Groins have Bubo’s, and the Gland and Pre- twenty Days 5 or elfe till fuch time that there is 
puce haveWarts, and the Anus hath Excrefcencies. nothing that is rotten or difeoiour'd, but that which 
The Pox is eafily cured at firft, but it is not fo is clear and fluid Spittle comes away, 
when it becomes a confirm’d one, and that the It muft be obferv’d, that when a Loofenefs 
Patient has an ill Habit of Body, and a hoarfe feizes the Patient in the Time of Salivation, it 
Voice : It is ftill found to be more difficult, when will flop it 3 but in bringing it on again, you muft 
the Pox is accompany’d with Rottennefs, Ulcers flop the Loofenefs with fome Milk and tne Yolks 
and Exoftofes: The Spring and the Summer are of Eggs 3 but if it does not come again, you muft 
Seafons in which the Cure fhould be undertaken. promote it by a flight Friftion : When the Sali- 
As for the Regimen firft to be ufed in the Pox, vation is fuperabundant, they leflen it by the 
the Patient muft be kept in a warm Place, and Means of a l\veet Purgative, or with four or five 
uie no Fo^ but what has good Juices 3 as Jelly- Grains of Aumm Fulminant which is to be given 
D°o<ft ,maC * e ^ ow k 5 he muft drink fudorifick in Conferve of Rofes. 

Eftm«s° nS, j na d c of Guaiacvm 2. The Patient commonly every Day difeharges 

and then^k SdrfapariUa, and bleed them now three or four Pounds of Spittle; They have a Ba- 
d^alat * j i ke purged with half a Dram fon on purpofe to receive it, and ’tis put in the 
J F> and fifteen Grains of Mercuntn Dukis: Bed on the Side his Mouth is. 

3. If 
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3. If the fluxing docs not (lop of it felf in twen¬ 
ty, or twenty-five Days, you muft put an End to 
k by purging the Patient. 

4. The Ulcers which remain in the Mouth are. 
cured by gargarifing them often with Barley- 
Water, Role-Honey, or warm Wine. 

5. They cure Warts or Excrefcences by tying 
diem $ if they cannot poflibly be ty’d, they con- 
fume them with fome Caufticks,as with thePowder 
of Savin or Aquafortis 5 Care muft be taken that 
the adjacent Parts be not hurt : Sometimes they 
cut them, fuflfer them to bleed, and wafh them 
with warm Wine. 

When the Patient gets up, they change his Lin- 
nen. Bed and Room, then they purge, and make 
him recover his Strength with good Wine, and 
pod Victuals r If he be too much weaken’d, 
they order him Cows Milk with the Juice of 
Rofe& 

That Pox which is not a confirm’d one, is cu- 
ted by a Panacea only without Salivation 3 after 
the Patient has been oled, purged and bathed, 
they give him ten Grains of mercurial Panacea in 
the Morning, and the fame Quantity at Might3 and 
the next Day they give him fifteen in the Morn¬ 
ing* apd the fame at Night 3 on the third Day he 
is to take twenty Grains at each time 5 on the 
fourth, five and twenty Morning and Evening 3 
and on the fifth, thirty at each time 1 Thus they 
continue to augment the Dofe, till he fluxes 
abundantly at the Mouth, and they ply him every 
two Days, or from third Day to third Day, with 
twelve Grains of Panacea 3 and la fly, they do 
not ceafe to adminifterthe laft Dofe of Panacea, 
till the Salivation is over, and the Accidents dif* 
appear. 

Another particular Receipt for this Diflempet 
is, the following 3 Take Troches Albandel* Cro¬ 
cus Metallorum, Sal Gem, of each one Dram 3 
Aloes Succotrine two Drains, and Elc&uary Ro- 
farum Mcfuc* fix Drams, of which make Pills } 
the Dofe is twelve Grains, which muft be taken in 
the Morning faffing, after which, a little comfited 
Anife may be taken: You muft continue this Courfe 
for fifteen or twenty Days $ if you will, you may, 
in the Beginning, tile a fudorifick DecoSion, 
Compofed of the Bark of Guaiacum and Sarfa- 
jmriUa, fix Drams 3 three Drams of Osina, Safla- 
fa i , Rofe-Wood and Cubebs, two Ounces of 
each 5 which you are to infufe in ten Pounds of 
Spring or River Water for four and twenty 


POX; a Diftemper in Sheep K being a Scab like 
Purples 3 in which Cafe the infe&ed muft be fe- 
parated from the reft of the Flock, and thgir Pa- 
fture changed, and then anoint them with Garlick 
beaten with Tar. 

PRESAGE of Weather, a Conjecture made by 
certain Signs what Weather it will be : It is of 
great Importance to thofe who are imploy’d in 
Arcrrieulture,to foreknow the Diverfity of Weathers, 
that by this Means they may provide againft the 
Accidents that may as well Defall their Trees and 
Shrubs, as Plants and Flowers. 

Blafts, Fogs, Rime, lf>c. are commonly Va¬ 
pours, and grofs earthy Exhalations mix’d and 
amafs’d together* thickning and troubling the 
Air, and foiling very often upon Flowers of 
Fruits, corrupt them 3 but themoft dangerous of 

S j is, that which has the leaft Humidity, which 
ing gruffer, dry and earthy, dries, tamiOies; and 
ibmerimes even bums the Buds, Leaves, Flow¬ 
ers, and moft tender Fruits, by falling upon them 
like Ruft or Blafting; 


Great Care therefore muft be taken, efpecially 
of the moft delicate Fruits and Flowers, to iave 
them from fuch Blafts 3 and therefore the Trcei 
that are moft fubjeil to them fhould be cover’d 
with a thick Cloth like an Umbrella, upon the Ap¬ 
proach of them, and uncover’d when they are over. 

But becaufe the wild Trees, which are planted 
for a Cover to your Alleys and Gardens, are very 
fubjeft to Blafts, till they are grown Itrong and 
big 3 you muft make Provifion of Straw and 
Hoops, to cover each new planted Tree JikeGlaf- 
fes, or with Mats in the fame Form, which may 
ferve feveral Years, if you take Care to lay them 
by fafe after you have done with them ; you muft 
alfo provide a Syringe, in order to wafh the Trees 
with, I mean, fuch as are touched by thefe 
Blights, £5?c. in order to hinder Vermine to breed 
in them : It is alfo neceflary, as near as may be, 
to know the Opportunity of Time, and the 
Change of the Solftices, by which you may reap 
much Advantage in carrying your Work, when 
Times and Seafons require it. 

When the Sun enters into Aries, which is about 
the 20th of March, the Spring begins 3 .when it 
enters into Cancer, and that is about the 21ft of 
Juite, the Summer begins 5 the Autumn comes 
in, when the Sun enters into the Sign Libra y 
which it does about the 22d of September: Laftly y 
the Winter begins when the Suh enters into Ca¬ 
pricorn, and that is about the 23d of December : 
And all this is to be underftood according to the 
new Stile, as well as the following Article. 

The ‘Pleiades begin to rife on the eleventh 
of June, and difappear on the fecond of Novem¬ 
ber- The fhorteft Day in the Year is the 23d of 
December. 

But to be mote particular a& to the Weather, you 
muft be upon your guard, and obferve the third 
or fourth Day after the new Moon, if that Pla¬ 
net be /harp and cleats it is a Sign of fair Wea¬ 
ther 5 if in the firft Quarter fhe appear without 
a black Spot, it prefages fair Weather: It does 
the fame when the is at the Full, and appears 
bright without any black Spot and red Circle 
about it. 

If when the Sun rifes, that Planet appears clear 
and bright, it indicates fair Weather 3 and whert 
the Sun fets, and you fee fmall Clouds round 
about It, and feparated from one another, you * 
need fear neither Wind nor Rain next Day. 

To know when foul Weather may happen* you 
muft obferve the new Moon the third or fourth 
Day 3 and if fhe appears with blunted and ob- 
feure Homs, it portends that Ruin will foon fol¬ 
low 3 and if its Circle appears red, and of the Co¬ 
lour of Fire, gnea\ Winds and bad Weather will 
enfiie. 

When the Moon h at the Full, if it has fome 
black Spots about it, and that it is furrounded 
with two or three Circles 5 this fignifies that much 
Rain will fall, and that the Weather will be very 
bad, efpecially when the Circles are very black 
and thick. It when the Sun rifes, that Planet ap¬ 
pears red, and that foonaft<?r it grows blackifn, 
*ti$ a Sign of Rain 3 if a dark Cloud appeart 
round its Beams, it denotes the fome thing : If at 
3un-fetting a thick black Cloud appears near it 
on the left Side, Rain will certainly fall next 

1 l$ to other Prefages 3 when you fee and know 
that the Oak-Tree bears abundance of Acorns, 
you may conclude that the Winter will be fevere 
and long. If you would, in Winter-time, almoft 
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certainly know what Weather it will be, if you 
find Cats prank, and as it were, comb their 
Heads, and put their Paws thrice over their 
Ears, you may conclude that Snow, Froft and 
Rime will foon follow * and if you fee them turn 
their, Backfides to the Fire, it will certainly foon 
freeze. 

If you would know whether theYear will be For¬ 
ward or backward 5 ifafterVintage-time Rain falls 
before the Fleiai 7fi disappear, you may conclude it 
will be a forward Year * but if no Rain falls after 
the (Pleiades are gone, it will be a backward 
Year : You mull carefully obferve what Weather 
appears on the 24th of November N. S. the great* 
elt Part of the Month of ‘December will be the 
fame * you mull alfo make the fame Obfervation 
of the 25 th of December y N. S. for the greateft 
Part of January will be the fame * and what 
Weather fo ever happens on the i6il\ of January , 
N* S. the greateft Part of February will be the fame. 

Some make flight of thefe Matters, but M. 
Chcmel fays, I have experienc’d every thing fet 
down in this Article, and found them to be true, 
for feveral Years, which has been a great Help to 
me in preferring my Plants, Flowers, Orange, and 
other Trees and Shrubs, which are afraid of, and 
fubjeft to the Injuries of the Winter. 

Farmers and Country People, though they can¬ 
not read, ftiould neverthdels, by long and certain 
Experience, have fome Knowledge in refped: to 
Prefages of Rains, Winds, fair Weather, and the 
Mutations or Changes of the Air* of the Parts of 
the whole Year, and Qualities of the fame y of 
Tempefts, Storms, Lighti ings, Thunder, ColcU, 
Frofts, and Hail, to the End they mav lay hold 
of proper Seafons to go on with their Work. * 

They prognofticate Rain by thefe and the like 
Signs. It the new Moon has obfeure Homs, and 
*hat the upper Horn is obfeurer than the lower, 
it will rain in the. Wane of th<; Moon. 

If the lower Horn be darker than the upper, 
it will rain the firft Quarter. 

If the Moon be darkifh in the Middle, it will 
rain all about the full Moon. 

If the Crefcent bends towards, and looks to the 
Weft, it is a Sign of Rain. 

If the Moon at the full is encompaffed with 
Vapours, and has one or more black and thick 
Circles^ or if the Moon has a pale Afpe£t and 
Colour, it denotes Wet. It’s to be obferv’d, that 
if the fourth Day, or as others would have it, the 
fifth Dav of the Moon be rainy, thofe Days will 
Jhew wliat Weather it will be during the Courfe 
of it, whether Rain, Wind, or Fair. 

You may alfo fore fee the Fall of Rain, if 
the Sun at its Rifing be red, but prefently after 
turns black, as before noted : If at its rifing it 
appears yellow, or has fome red Clouds about it 
interfperfed with other black or grey ones * or if 
it has a Circle, like that of the Moon: If at its ri¬ 
fing or fetting it has maim’d, fhort and cramp’d 
Beams * if at its rifing it has troubled and dark 
Eeams, unlefs that be occafion’d by the Clouds $ 
if at its rifing it darts long and extended Rays 
through the Clouds, though otherwife it is clear 
and fcright, if before Sun-rifing it /hoots out and 
difeovers fome Beams above the Horizon * If at 
its Rifing and Setting the Clouds grow red * or, 
if at its Setting, it is wrapt up in dark white 
Clouds, like large Fleeces of Wooll, It will rain 
in a few Days. 

If the other Planets are furrounded with a Cir- 
cle, it is alfo a Sign of Rain. 


If the Stars do not fparkle at all,dr if idieyap- 
pear larger than ordinary, or have a finall Circle 
about them, ’tis a Sign of the falling of much 
.Rain* j 

It is alfo a Sign of Rain when it lightens in fair 
and bright Weather * if in Summer Time, them 
Is tnore Lightning than Thunder : If it thunders 
at Noon-day, and if fome thick Clouds hover on 
the Tops of Mountains. , * 

If after Rain is over, a (harp and cold Wind 
arifes, the Rain will return. 

Other Signs of Rain are, that finall Birds wafh 
themfelves continually in Water* that the Crow 
wets her Head on the Water-fide, or goes into 
it, and makes a loud Noife in the Evening; If 
the Raven raifes her Voice louder than ordinary, 
and claps, or opens her Wings * if the Bats cry* 
and fly more than ufual 5 it the. Bees-do not §0 
far from their Hives: if the Hem wanders and 
flutters with a penfive Look about the Fields * if 
the Cranes leave the Valleys, and come away 
early * if the Sparrows cry in a Morning * if the 
Pigeons come late to their DovoiGotes * if the 
Cock crow at all Hours, efpecially in the Eve¬ 
ning when they are at rooft * for the crowing of a 
Cock at an unufual Hour, as at nine, ten, and 
eleven at Night, indifferently denotes Alteration 
of Weather from dry to wet Weather, and fo on 
the contrary. , f 

If Frogs croak more than ufual * if Bees, Wafps. 
and Hornets, Buggs and Fleas fling and bite 
(harper than ordinary 5 and if Spiders fall to the 
Ground without being beaten by the Wind. 

If the Oxen eat more than ufual, and lie on their 
right Sides looking towards the South, and lick 
their Hoof: if the Cows hold up their Head, and 
fnuff in the Air* if the Afles bray * if the_Afle$ 
and Mules, without any apparent Caufe, ruj> 
their Ears long together * ifWolves whiflt. about, 
and run near to Houfes * if Does tumble upon the 
Ground 5 and if human Creatures do not fleep fo 
well as they are wont to do., 

If the Sound of Bells be higher, and reaches 
further than ufual. 

. If Salt becomes moift $ if Houfes of Office 
ftink more than at other times * if a Thiiile being 
gather’d, and hung up in fome Place in theHoufc, 
clofes up, and as it were draws in her Prickles, 
flfuming a new Form, and without any prickli- 
nefs, all thefe denote Rain. 

Other Prefages of Rain are, the felling down 
of Chimney-Soot all on a fudden, and in great 
Quantity * the heaping of A/hes into Peletones * 
'the fparkling of Oil in burning Lamps* the 
doling up of Trefoils,and drawing their Leaves to¬ 
gether * the playing of Swine a good while, and 
running up and down, and /baking and brufing 
whatever tney find in their way, as they run * and 
the coming of Worms out of the Earth. 

Prefages of the Fall of a great deal of Rain 
are, when the Clouds are dark, deep, and thick* 
when the Rain-drops are of a dark white Colour * 
when the Eubbles are large 5 when the Rain be¬ 
gins to fall gently in fmall Drops* when rhe 
Water which falls on the Ground in great Plenty 
without, is prefently imbibed by the Earth 5 
when Pond-water, without any Heat of the Sun, 
becomes warmer than ordinary * when the Hens 
with their Chickens, in the Beginning of the 
Rain, prefently withdraw into the Hen-houfe, 
or when in the Morning they go out late, and as 
it were of conftraint to feed. 

When 
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When the Rainbow appears in the South,when 
it appears double, treble, or quadruple, and 
when it appears after it has rain’d, there is no 
doubt to be made but great Rains will fall. 

As for Prefages of Wind 3 you may know when 
windy Weather will happen, if the rifing Sun ap¬ 
pears red, or elfe is encompafled with red Cir¬ 
cles : You may expeft the fame when the Moon 
appears red in the Horizon, and efpecialiy in its 
lncreafe 5 and fo you may when you fee the Stars 
wander here and there, and appear larger and 
brighter than ordinary: If you are in the Coun¬ 
try, and hear the Foreft ruftle* or perceive the 
Sparrows chirp more than ordinary, you may con¬ 
clude it will be windy Weather 3 fo you may when 
Thunder rumbles in the Morning, and whfti it is 
heard without feeing any Lightning. 

The Clouds mounting in the Air, and drawing 
together one after another, portend Wind 3 and 
fo does the milling Noife of a Fire 3 and the 
Ducks 1 extending their Wings, and for very long 
timb. 

Prefages of Thunder, Lightning and Tcmpefts 
are, when you fee in the Morning and Evening, 
in the Summer-time, or the beginning of Autumn, 

* the Sun give a greater Heat than ufual, and when 
there appears a very thick and deep Cloud in the 
Air 5 when a Whirl-wind blows violently, and 
that the Air is full of feveral thick and obfeure 
Clouds 3 when the Summer or Autumn Days are 
hotter and more fcorching than the Seafon will 
allow, and when fometimes, at Sun-fetting, 
the Rain-Bow appears toward the Weft 5 and 
Lafily-y when you fee feveral celeftial Impreffions 
and fiery Lights in the Air. 

You may know a fertil Year, when a Fly breeds 
in an Acorn, when the Autumn is fair and ferene, 
when the Spring is moderately warm, when in 
favourable Weather Snow falls at feveral times, 
When the Trees bear a fmall Quantity of Fruit, 
when the Rivers and Rivulets breed but few 
Fifties, wheh the Broom is fertil, and bears many 
Flowers, when the Walnut-Tree at the beginning 
bf its blofloming is fuller of Flowers for producing 
Fruit than of Leaves, when the Lentifk bears 
well-fed Fruits, and when the Squil ftioots forth a 
fair and large Flower , which does not foon 
fade. 

Prefages of a barren Year are, when a Spider 
breads in an Acorn, when the Spring or Summer 
ate too wet, and when you find the Earth and the 
Air abound in Spiders, Worms and Orafs-hoppcrs 3 
you can fcarce expeft much from that Year. 

It is a Misfortune, when the Com is in blof- 
lom, that an Eclipfe of the Sun ftiould happen 5 
for it will fufpend the Vertue of its Influences, and 
no Com will be produced, which makes the Year 
barren. This PrefagO deferves fome new Obfcr- 
vations. 

As to Prefages of a fickly or healthy Year, it is 
neceflaiy, in order to the Prcfervation of your 
felf and your Family, as well from contagious 
as other Diftempers, which may proceed from the 
Intemperature, and other ill Difpofitions of the 
Air, tnat you ftiould have fome Knowledge of 
the Prefages of the Difeafes that may happen. 

But the fureft and moft certain Sign is to obferve, 
if at the End of the Spring, or during the Sum¬ 
mer, it tains much 3 and if the Heats are great 
and violent without any Wind 3 or if the South 
Winds blow 5 or elfc if little or no Rain falls ; if 
the Air is full of Fogs,and if theTrecs feem to (bine 
and bum 5 if the Autumn andFall proves very drizly, 


j and yet not rainy 3 if Bread expofed to the Air in 
j the Night, attradts a Moifture or Muftinefs 3 if 
• Dogs run mad 3 if you fee fome mad Wolves come 
j into Towns 3 if Birds forfake their Nefts, Eggs 
J and Youngs it the Ditches ar*c .full of Frogs 3 if 
the Walls are full of Wood-Lice, anil the like Ver- 
« mine 3 and in the Roads you meet with nothing 
but Worms,' Adders and Moles coming out of 
their Molehills 3 if the Birds fall down dead froth 
the Air 5 if Children and adult Perfons are af¬ 
flicted with the Small Pox and Mealies: if Wo¬ 
men with Child fall into their Labour before their 
Time 3 if in Summer-time, after it has rain’d, 
you fee many Frogs in the Water, with 7 their 
Backs of an A/h Colour, and their Bellies yellow £ 
and if the Role-Trees and Violet-Trees fend 
forth their Flowers or bloflbm again in the Be¬ 
ginning of the Autumn. * 

The Parts of the Year have coriimonly their co¬ 
ming in and going out at certain Times 3 never- 
thelcfs,thefe Parts and Seafons lometimes grow out 
of order, and often exceed or come fliort of ;heif 
Limits j and there are fome Signs by which a good 
Husbandman may know the coming in and going 
out of the Seafons or Parts of the - Year, when 
they happen in an extraordinary Manner 3 let hinr 
therefore obferve when River-Birds abiindon the 
Waters, or the tame Nightingale, efpecialiy the 
Cock, lings louder than all the others 3 when the 
Cranes aflemblc together, and return to the Place 
from whence they came 3 when the Geefc, 
with a great Cry, fight for their Pafture 3 or that 
the Sparrows, contrary to their Cuftom, do not 
chirup or fing, but cry in a Morning, he may fay 
the Winter is near at hand : In like manner, when 
the wefterly Winds begin to blow, and the Cold 
abates 3 when the Swallows come to us in Ffocks 3 
when the Dralces have white . Breafts about the 
End of Winter, you may conclude tha't the Spring 
foon comeson : Por fuch Animals have a lively 
Senfe of, and remark the Bounds and Approaches 
of the Seafons, how irregular and extraordinary 
foever they may be. 

For Prefages of cold Weather 3 If in Winter¬ 
time, in the Beginning of frofty Weather, you 
perceive that the Birds ufed to Ponds, leave them 
and retire into Rivers and great Waters, which do 
not eafily freeze, or that the Snow which falls is 
fmall and fubtil 3 if the Stars in the Sky appear 
more bright than ufual 3 if at the coming on of a 
Froft there fall a fmall, round and white Hail 3 
if fmall Birds hide themfelves in Bufhes, and leek 
their Food near fome Towns and Villages 3 if the 
Fire yields a brighter Flame, and that the Ember$ 
are hotter 3 if Woollen and Linnen Cloths dipt in 
Water presently freeze 3 if the extream Parts of 
the .Body become fuddenly cold 3 if in Winter 
thefe thihgs that are wbnt to be humid and moift, 
are become more dry 3 and if the Water from the 
Eves of the Houfes falls {lowly, you may conclude 
for certain, that cold Weatner is near, or that 
that which is already, will be violent and of long 
duration. 

Then for Snow, you may, in Winter, forefee 
the Time when it will fall 3 if you fee dark Clouds 
become as it were whitifh, efpecialiy when the 
North Wind blows 3 if you fee feveral pale Cir¬ 
cles, or fuch as are half red, about the Sun or 
Moon 3 if in the Times of fevere Colds, the Air 
becomes thick, and that the Coldnefs of it abates 
a little, and if it proves dry cold Weather without 
freezing. 

Some 
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Some other Prefages of Weather, of long Win- Work throw them into Water, for fear they fhould 
ters, and what Summers you arc like to have, turn black 3 when you have proceeded thus far* 
which being in a manner but the fame that have and that you defign only to ftc,w them, take a 
been obferved before, and aifo where, we pafs quarter of a Pound of Sugar, which put into a 
them over 3 only we’ll add, that the great Ob- pan, with about a (Paris Pint of Water, wherein 
fervers of the Seafons fay, That the three laft you muft boil, your Apples and Sugar, and as 
Days of the Moon, that begins in April , and ends foon as you penqeive the .Fruit is foft, take them 
in May, * are infallible Prefages of what it will out, and then fuffer the reft of the Syrup to boil, 
be. See Rain. and be fo far confum’d as to be come ajeliy 3 which 

PRESERVES 3 Preparations made with Su- you may know, when by letting fame of it fali, 
gar, Syder, Honey or Vinegar, to give things an you find it forms it feif into large Drops, and 
agreeable Tafte, or to preferve Fruits, Herbs, not into a Thread 5 which Syrnp you are to pour 
Flowers, Roots, and certain Juices 3 they make upon your Apples, and ufe them as you have oc- 
dry and wet Comfits ; There are others which cafion. 

they call halffugar'd, becaufe they put in but lit- As for ‘Plums, fee Africocks y feeing they arp 
tic Sugar s The End of this Work is to make order’d in the fame manner, 
the Comfits have more of the Tafte of the Fruit. As for Preferves in; fweet Wine, Cyder, and 
As to the preferving with Sugar, it is impoflible Honey, thefe regard Fruits, and are a great Help 
to do ir well, if you do not know the Art of to a Family in the Country, and efpecially where 
boiling the Sugar as you ought: For which, fee the there is Want of others of a better Reli/h: Now 
Word Sugar. But when you know that, you may to preferve Pears in Muft, or new redWine, put 
undertake all Sorts of Comfitures, according to in your Pears after you have pared and cut them 
the Inflru&ions that are given you. into quarters, and ftuck them with Cloves 3 if 

There are tour or five Sorts of Pears which may they are too big, put the Wholp in a Kettle upon 
be preferved in Sugar, and remain to be liquid the Fire, boil them gently with your Fruit till one 
Prelerves, and thefe are the Mufcadil, Blanguet, third is confumed, and by that Mean$ grown 
the great Mufk Pear, the little Roufelet and thick 3 when it has boil’d rather tqq much than 
Orange Pear : They take thefe Pears, and ftick too little, for fear it fhould grow mouldy, take 
them with Cloves, then put them into the Water it off 3 and in cafe this Inconvpniency ofMouldi- 
upon the Fire 3 but the Water muft not be fuf- nefs fhould happen, put it upon the Fire again, and 
ferr’d to boil 5 to prevent which, fome Cold Wa- let it boil a little, then take it 0$* and pvt it into 
ter inuft be pour’d on from time to time: Now earthen Pots : You ought to be careful inpreferv- 
wheh they perceive that the Pears grow a little ing your Fruits, to feum them well, and you muft 
foft, you muft take them off to peel them, and remember when it is time to take them off, ob- 
then put them into Sugar, and let them take ferving, that the Syrup is come to a good Con- 
therein forty or fifty Boilings 3 after which, let fiftence, and that when you put it upon a Plate, it 
them lie by till, the Mornings when they are hold* in Drops without running, then mix Clove 
drain'd, put them into other boiling Sugar, and and Cinnamon therewith# Ali other Fruits are 
give them only a WaJm or two; The Pears being preferved in the fame manner. • 

thus prepar’d, take them out of the Syrup, ana To make a» thick Confection of Crapes 3 you 
next Day give them a little more boiling, and the muft take care to gather them in fair Weather, 
Day after a little more again 3 the Syrup being and when you have kept them by you ,for fome 
thus prepar’d, put in the Pears, and give them ten Days, in order to deaden them, you muft fqueeze 
ora dozen Boils therein,then take them and put them between your Hands, and put the Juice on 
them into Pots to keep. As for thofe Pears which the Fire 3 let it gently boil, and t>e very careful to 
are too big, as the Orange Pears, and others 3 they fldm it, and take away as many of the Kernels as 
muft be cut into Quarters, and prepared, as be- poffible, and ftir it from time to time with a little 
fore: Above all things, you muft not negleft to Scumtaer. 

feum the Comfits,ifyou would have them look well You muft obferve, as your Confection thickens. 
To preferve other Pears, you muft firft begin with to diminfth the Fire, and when the Syrup is con- 
paring them, then put them into a new earthen fumed to a third Part, drain it thro’ a Flannel, 
Pot, and Sugar to them 5 a good quarter of a and prefs the Mafs very hard 3 then put it again 
Pound is enough for a Pound of Fruit 5 you muft upon the Fire, and let it be perfectly boil'd, and 
pour on the Sugar a quarter of a Seticrof red Wine, ceafe not to ftir it, and when it is enough, pour 
and fo much Water as to fwim over the Pears, it into Pots, to be ufed as there is occafion, 
then cover them, and let them boil on a gentle All the Fruits above-mcotion’d, which may be 
Fire, ftirring them from time to time, for fear they preferved in fweet Wine, may alfa be preferv’d in 
fhould ftick to the Pot, and when the Compolition Cyder, by obferving the fame Rules* 

Is half boil’d, put in fome Cinnamon and Cloves, To preferve things in Honey, Regard muft be 
and finifli the Boiling over a fmall Fire and ufe had to the Choice you make 3 that Honey which 
them. is cleareft and brighteft, is not the beft for this 

It miift be obferv’d, that all Pears preferv’d, as Work, but on the contrary, that which is thickeft: 
aforejaid, may not only be kept liquid, but alfo It muft be put upon the Fire and boil’d in a Pan* 
dry 3 after you have taken and laid them on your and you muft not foiget to ftir it 3 for this Li* 
Slates where they are to drain, and to be ftrew’d quor is of a Nature very fufceptible of Fire 3 and 
with Sugar, taking Care to turn them often back- to know when it is enough, and that the Syrup is 
ward and forwatds, to make them dry the better, arriv’d to its due Confidence, take a new Hen’* 
and consequently be kept with lefs Danger. Egg, place it gently upon the Honey, and if it 

They do not preferve Apples, and fuch kind of floats on the Surface, it is a Sign it is as it fhou d 
Frui^r much becaufe of the little Relifh found be, but if it finks* the contrary 3 and you muft go 
therein, but itewing of them is much in ufe 3 firft on with the Work till you find it fit to preferve 
they pare them, then fpiit them in two, and your Fruit, 
take out the Core, and as you g 0 on with this % 

T* 
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To preferve Wall-Nuts: You muff take thcfe 
Fruits in the Beginning of July^ when their Wood 
is not yet form'd ; and to fucceed herein, there are 
many things neceflary to be obforv’d ; you muft 
take Care to peel ’ the Nuts to the very white 
Parts, and as you do this, throw them into cold 


titE 

it will not keep them long down; therefore to 
prevent their climbing up, do them with *Diitcb 
Tile, fuch as they fet Chimneys with, which will 
always keep fmooth. Some make a Supporter of 
two Stones, the lowermoft of which is about 
three Feet high, two wide at the Bottom, and 


Water, whilft you have other Water that boils, in one at the Top ; the other laid over this, about 
order to throw them into it, after they have been a Yard fquare 5 lome make it round, which is 
taken out of the firft Water, and this in order to, reputed the belt way : This not only hinders 


boil them \ before you take them off, you muft the Mice and Rats to climb, but alfo the Damp- 
mix an Handful of burnt Allom therewith, then nefs of the Gtound ; and by this Method Com 

S ive them another Boil,take them out, and throw may be kept as long as you pleafe, without much 
lem into Cold Water, and then put in two fpoon- Detriment dr Inconveniency, except what it lofes 
fills of Sugar to one of Water. in t)ie firft Year’s fhrinking and diminution of 

The Sugar thus prepar’d is to be thrown upon Weight; only it muft beobferv'd, that what Com 
the Nuts, which muft be* rang’d in an Eartnen is (lack'd* muft be bound up in Sheaves, that fo 
Pot ; let' the Nuts continue till next Day, when the Ears of the Com may be turn’d inward, and 
they ar^ 'to be drain'd; yet without taking them the Ends of the Straw out, which will preferve 
out of the Earthen Pot, bccaufe they rouft not the Corn from Pigeons, Crows and other Birds, 
be put upon the Fire 5 when the Syrup is taken and alfo from the Rain beating on the Sides, 
out, it muft be put on the Fire again, where it when the Stack coufifts of 'Wheat, Oats or 
muft have five or fix Boils, and augment it with other coarfc Grain may be'laid on the Top of it, 
a little Sugar, to be afterwards put upon the under the Thatch ; the greateft Danger of Wet 
Nuts. arifing from the Top, if any of the Thatch fiiould 

Next Day give the Syrup ten or fifteen Boils be blown away 5 and if you have any Sufpicion 
snore, and the Day after noil it in fuch a manner, that Mice or Rats are got into *he Stack, a Stick 
that dipping your Finger in it, and clofing it with maybe greaz'd and thruft into it, which they 

! rour Thumb, and then prefently opening them a will gnaw if there be any therein, 
ittle, you will find a fmall String or Thread ex- The main Inconveniencies that attends this 
tending from one to another, which will prefent- way of keeping Com, it its Bulkincfs, and the Far- 
ly feparate and remain in a Drop upon your Fin- mer's wanting die Straw to make Dung with, 
ger 5 the Syrup being thus made, after it has been and the Chaff to give Cattle, &c, which Oc- 
always increased with Sugar, pour it oh the Nuts, cafions may oblige niiri to tbrafh out his Com, 
in fuch a manner that they may be all equally and therefore the Way of keeping it in Granaries, 
fteep’d therein $ and let them, for one Nignt, be after it is thrafh'd and drefs'd, is to be confider’d ; 
in tne Stove ; drefs them next Day inPbta. Before which Granaries are made divers ways, as fome 
the Dreffing is perfected, fome Lemon Peel muft of Clay mix'd with Hair, chopp'd Straw, Mulch, 
be added, whicn will give the Nuts n very agree- and fuch like Stuff; hit thefe are not good, be- 
able Tafte. caufe they harbour Venhin, and Toon corrupt 

Peaches are preferv’d like Apricocks$ which Com; for tho'they are warm, which is a great 
lee. Prelervation of Com, yet they yield Duft, and 

A6 for thofe Herbs and Fruits that are com- from that flows Mites, Weevils, are gene- 
fited in Vinegar, as Cucumbers, Purflain, and rated, which fpoil Cora, and bring it eaiily to 
others, you muft confult thofe Articles in their rot: Others build of Stone and Lime, but they 
proper Alphabets. are liable, againft wet Weather, to give and be 

Confe&ions there are alfo which go by the moift, which is very detrimental to Com, and 
Name of Conserves ; which Head may be con- will make it muftv, and fo will thofe erefted of 
fulted in its Place. Brick ; and therefore fome propofe, as the beft 

IPreferving of Com ; a Work, when it's cheap Granaries, either thofe Buildings that are made 
and good, is not only a great Advantage to the of Stone only, andplaifter'd on the Infidean Inch 
Husbandman, but likewile to the Poor. and a half truck, that fo no Stone may approach 

The common Way of keeping it is in the Straw the Com, or elfe fuch as are made of Bride mixt 
unthrafti'd, or in the Granaries, when thrafh’d ; as w ith Timber, fo that Boards may be fatten'd to 
to the firft, they ufually make it up in Stacks, by Ji ne the Walls with, and the Floors fhould be of 


which they often fuftain a very great Lofs from piaifter, which is cool in Summer and hot ih 
the Dampnefs of the Earth, which commonly Winter, and is a mighty Help in preferring 
rots and fpoils it, and fometimes near a Yard Com: Again, the Windows to the Granaries 
thick ; and by Rats and Mice, and other Vermine fhould be to the Eaft, or North-Eaft, becaufe this 
that breed in the Stack, which confume a great preferves the Com always dry, fiefh and cool s 
Part thereof: To prevent which, where Timber is And if you likewifo mate Holes for the Air to 
plentiful, they place four, or fix, or more Pofts blow through* it will be well, 
into the Ground, according to thedefign'd Bignefs Now without troubling our felves here with, 
of the Stack, Granary or Bam that the Com is to what they do in foreign Countries, the beft way 
be lodg'd in : They lay on thefe Pofts what is the of keeping Com in England is, to build a Bam of 
Ground-Plats of other Buildings upon which they Brick or Stone, plaifter'd a good thicknefs with- 
fonn a Floor, or fet Pieces a-crofs to fupport in, about four Foot high above the Ground, 
the Stack; and if they make a Bam or Gra- upon which a pretty broad Board is fet floap 
nary of it, they build Sides, and make a Roof i»g, to prevent Mice and Rats creeping up; up 
upon it; but if only a Stack, they thatch it,I on which ereft a Bam,* let the Door and Loop 
and fome cover the Pofts that fupport it with I holes through which the Com is put, be above 


and fome cover the Pofts that fupport it with holes through which fh 
Tin near the Top, for about a Foot in Breadth, the SheWing-Boaid, io 
to prevent the Mice and Rats to get up: But for out of it with a Ladder, 
as much as this Mettle is apt to ruft, and fo that always be careful to ta] 


the Shelving-Boatd, fo as you may pafs in and ' 
out of it with a Ladder, which the Fanner muft 
always be careful to take down when he comes 

out. 
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but, leaft |:bc. Mice get up by it imp the Barn : 
This is certainly ^effectual Way tp keep out 
Vermin 3 there is. 09 Lofs of Room at the Bot¬ 
tom, as there is in a Building upon Supporters: 
1 his fort of Barn, a$ high as the Brick and Stone 
Work reaches, mutt be lin'd with Boards, and the 
Floor raifed at leaft a Boot above the Ground on 
the out fide of the Bam, to prevent any Damage 
being done to the Com .by the earthy Moifture or 
\VaJls j Some are of Qpinipp this Floor fliould bq 
cover’d with Plaitter i^ade of.Stonq-Limc, if it 
can conveniently be had ; but if otherwise, it 
fhould be boarded throughout; The Corn may in 
this Barn be laid up in .Straw 3 and if there is oc¬ 
cafion to thrafh it out to make Room for laying in 
more, or the like, it may be thrafh’d out 3 and 
you are at one End .of your, Barn to lay a Layer of 
Straw of about a Foot in thickness, and upon that 
a Layer of Chaff and Com mix’d together 3 then, 
another Layer of Straw, which may, be continued 
till the Com is a)l laid up 3 or old thrafh’d Corn 
rnay be mingled with the Straw of the new; by 
either of which way® the, Com may be kept as 
Jpng as tjie Farmer pleafes. Some pretend a 
mighty Inconvenience in tfai* fort of Barn, bccaufe 
a Load of Cora cannot be run into it, if Wet 
comesj but that may be eafily remedied, by hav-. 
in^ a large Hay-Bafa next it, with a Porch to run 
it ityo i As for thofe who are deftitute of all 
thefe Convenienci^ and are obliged to lay their 
Com. in a common Room, they may make a 
Hole in the Door to let the Mice and Rats in and 
out at, and lot them {tap ah the Other Holes that 
thofe Vermin make in the Room, with Wooll 
clipp’d in Tar 3 but for the Hole to the Door, have 
a lmall Scuttle to (hut down when you go in, to 
keep in what Mice and Rats are there 3 and about j 
four Foot high from the Ground,round the Room, 
let a/helving Board J>c plac'd* that thofe Vermin 
may not run up the Wall, and with Brooms, £5 *c. a 
great many may be kill’d 3 and thofe Bams that 
are boarded on the Sides, are leaft fubjeft to har¬ 
bour Mice of any. 

As for preferving Cora in the County of Kent, 
when it is firft brought into their Granaries, 
they lay it about half a Foot thick, and turn it 
twice a Week 3 and once in that time fkreen it for 
the firft two Months 3 then lay it a Foot thick 
for two Months more, turning it once or twice a 
Week, and fkreen it proportionably according as 
the Weather is moift or dry 5 after, when five or 
fix Months have efcaped, it’s laid two Foot thick, 
turn’d once a Fortnight, and fkreen’d once a 
Month, as Occafion requires 3 after a Year’s time, 
it is laid two Foot and a half, or three Foot thick, 
and turn’d once in three Weeks or a Month, and 
Ikreen’d once a Quarter, and fo on, as it’s found 
in Brightnefs, Hardnefs, and Drineft 3 for the 
oftner you turn it the better the Grain proves 2 
Anenipty Space about a Yard in width, is left on 
ail Sides of tne Room, and another about fix Foot 
diftance through the whole Area, void of Corn, 
into which empty Spaces the Corn is turn’d as 
it is neceffary. 

Granaries fhould be always clean,, and free from 
all fort of Ordure, and if the Corn therein fhould 
be infcfled with Mfoes* Weevils, and the like In-r 
; the Method feme pra&ife in France to 
get rid of this Misfortune is, ta put Poultry intQ 
the Granary, which fell on and devour as many 
of tneie aeftruftm Animals as they can come at* 
without touching oa e Grain of Core * They like^ 
wife prefersbe the following Remedy againft 
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Mites, Weevils and Calenders 3 take Pork-Brine, 
and make £ Circle of the Breadth of four* Fingers 
about your*Heap of^Cofif, that is jqfefted with 
fuch Infers, y which wiU jmmediately Am to it as 
to a le^ft*. by which. yon- wiU haye.au Oppor¬ 
tunity qalily to de/troy them. / Qxrn.is likewise 
, prefery’d by them fropj Infe&s, thaj'would other- 
wife entirely deftroy it, by mining a large Quan¬ 
tity of Mil tat. anjongft it, which can be eauly Se¬ 
parated .from therCom by a Sieve, when there is 
occafion: and the Reaioft given of this Mett 
produced by, MiUet is,; became ofit$ natural Cpld- 
nefs, which; hinders tjbe Heaps pf Core to he 
heated and corrupt efL (Another Prcfcrijption to 
hinder (^lendex% Rata, and the like Vermin to 
deftroy the Corn is, to take fbmc Dregs of Qil, 
to which they add fome Chaff, and having dry’d 
and. work’d it .into, a Pafte, they daub the Gra¬ 
nary alloy ex. with this Stuff, and all that they 
have thus luted, they anoint with Dregs of Oil 5 
when 'it is dry, pur fo.Cera that is not jt^ted, and 
thefe Infects will not come near it. 

The Manner of preferving C orn in foine hot 
Countries, is,' to make fome great Caves or Pits 
in dry fandy Ground, into which they put it 3 the 
Infides of the Cave they make very fmooth, and 
put fome of the Chaff in firft, and theq their 
thrafhing Wheat, filling it up witbin^ lit^q of th^ 
Top 3 then they lay Chaff again till it, )$ quite 
full, and clofe the Top with a brp^d ^tohq,. epr 
vering it up clofe with Earth, By which; Meape 
they keep it a good many Years ^ Some cut off the 
Ears, and put them up clofe into a light Cafe*.by 
which they will keep very well, and the bolt 
Way of carrying Corn beyopd Sea, that ypu defire 
to wvf in a foreign Country. . ( j 

Corn, by the Moifture of the Weather, want 
of turning, and fome other Incidents, will grovf 
mufty: to remedy which, fome fjpread it thin 09 
a Cloth, and lay it out all Night in the Dew 3 
then dry it next Day in the Sun, and that will 
make it fweet. 

Having faid fo much concerning the Preferving 
of Corn in general, fon^particular Remarksmay 
be added upon keeping of feveral kinds of Corn 3 
and firft, o \Wheat % which is the moft valuable 
and principal Grain, and yet the moft tender and 
apteft to take Hurt of any other 3 therefore it 
ought not to be laid up above a Foot thick on the 
Floor 3 and it muft be remember’d, thaf the Coro 
intended to be kept muft be had in dry, and that 
no Wheat thrafh’d before the Month of March 
is fit to keep long : • Now, in moift Weather, if 
• it be not kept in tne Straw or Chaff, you muft bo 
fure to turn the Wheat once in four or five Days; 
It is generally allow’d, that Wheat after a Year^f 
^keeping, may bepreferv’d as long as you pleafe, 
and it will neither krfe' in Weight nor Bulk : If it 
be laid up very dry and thick in Bins, fo that the 
Sun does not come at it to /hint upon it, it will 
keep without any {Hiring. 

Rye is much of the fame Nature as Wheat, an4 
is to be managed after the. fame manner 3 and Of 
for the keeping of Meal,, there is a .better Way, 
which is firft, to bolt it, and fearce it from the 
Bran, which otherwife is very apt to corrode end 
putrify it, and make it mufty : It may be put into 
clean dry Calks, that are light and well bound $ 

;it.muft be trod iri as hard as poffible, and then 
[headed up rlofe. «,. ! 

! Oats are the leaft fiibje& to the breeding of 
Vermin of all Grains, being defended witn a 
idouble Hulk ; The beft way to keep them after 
2 they 
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they are thrafh'd, is to let them be well dry’d, 
either on a Kiln, or with the Sun, and to keep 
them in Hutches or. clofe Cafks, minding that 
they muft not be thrafh'd before Chrifimas, be- 
caufe they are not fit for keeping before that 
Time. , 

Harley , If you let it lie in the Mow unthrafh’d, 
will keep for a Year $ but when made into Malt, 
which muft be done before the Heat of the Sum¬ 
mer comes on, it muft not be kept above a Year 
and a half, or two Years at molt 5 if otherwife, 
it will' be fill’d with Weevils; but if thefe get 
into it, Wormwood laid on the Malt is a proper 
thing to kill them, and likewife Oak-Afhes. Bins 
are the beft things to keep Malt in. 

Freferving of Fruity fee Fruit cry, and gather¬ 
ing of Fruit. 

PRICK IN THE FOOT* a Misfortune an 
Ox is fubjeft to, as well as other Creatures, and 
fomedmes by fome Stump of a Tree: He will 
hair as foon as this Accident befalls him * and 
when ever you perceive it, you muft not delay to 
apply a Remedy to it, and the fooner it is done 
the better 5 and this you may do by taking the 
Nail or Stump out of his Foot, and then pour¬ 
ing fome Oil very hot into the Wound, over 
•which you are to put fome Tow, and to wrap it 
m> in a Piece of Linnen : This Remedy being 
ufed twice or thrice together, with a little Reft, 
will cure thefe Sort of Accidents. 

The Ointment ofPompholix is alfo an excel¬ 
lent Remedy for Oxen that are prick’d in the 
Feet, or hurt with the Plough, as it happens 
fbmetimes thro' the Unfkilfulnefe of the Plough¬ 
man 5 In which Cafe you muft open the Sore, 
wafh it well with warm Wine, melt fome of the 
Ointment into it, ftop the Hole, and continue af¬ 
ter the fame Manner till the Cure be perfected. 

PRICT, otherwife call’d Ancloy’d, Cloy’d and 
Retraifed, a Misfortune which befalls Horfes % 
when by the Negligence, or Unflrilfolnefs of the 
Farrier, they are prick’d in driving the Nails, by 
their Weaknefs, ill pointing or breaking of them, 
which if not prefently taken out, will, in Time, 
break out into a foul Sore. You may know it by 
the Horfe’s going lame $ but if you defife a more 
certain Sign, pinch him round his Hoof with a 
Pair of Pincers, and, when you come to the grieved 
Place, he will fhrink in his Foot; or elfc you may 
trv where he is prick’d by throwing Water on his 
Hoof* for that Place where the Animal is prick’d, 
will be fooner dry than any of the reft. 

To cure this Sore, you are, in the firft Place, 
to pull off the Horfe’s Hoof, and pare his Foot 
fo deep that you may difeover the Holes, making 
the Mouth of it about the Breadth of a two¬ 
penny Piece ; then wafh it well with Chamber- 
Lye and Salt, or green Copperas and Allom 
boil'd together in Water $ then tack on his Shoe 
again, and ftop the Hole with Turpentine, Hog’s 
Greafe and Verdigreafe melted together, and lay 
Flax or Tow upon it, putting Cow's Dung over 
that, and covering it with Leather, and fplint it 
with two crofs Splints, removing the fame once 
in two or three Days 5 and Care muft be taken 
to keep it out of the Wet during the Cure. 

Others taint it with Tallow and Turpentine 
melted together, and anoint his Coffin all over 
with Bole Armoniack and Vinegar mix'd toge¬ 
ther* and-take red Nettles ftamp'd with Vine¬ 
gar, and black or common Soap, and ftop the 
Wound therewith, o» elfe wafh the Wound with 
Vinegar and Salt. 


PRIMROSE* in Latin, ‘Primula veris, and 
indicating by its Name, that it is one of the firft 
Flowers that blows in the Spring: There are very 
great Varieties of it, as the double Pale-Yellow, ^ 
double Green, fingle Yellow,the Red,the fair Red* 
the Scarlet, the red Hofe in Hofe, double Red* 
Sffcr.This Plant bears feveral oblong, broad Leaves* 
rough to the Touch, wrinkled, and lying on the 
Ground 5 feveral Stems arife in the Middle of 
thefe Leaves, as high as one’s Hand, on the Top 
of which grow the fingle Flowers $ out of the 
Cup, which is fhap’d fomewhat like a Pipe, arifes 
a Chive, fatten’d like a Nail to the lower Part 
of the Flower, which in time becomes an oblong 
Fruit, almoft ftiut up within the Cup, which 
opening at Top, difeovers feveral fmall Seeds al¬ 
moft round, and of a blackifh Colour. 

This Plant is cultivated in Gardens, being mul¬ 
tiply B d by the Root, which is fplit, and fet in the 
Compartments, axnongft Flowers of the fmalleft 
Sire * they likewife edge their Borders with it* 
where it proves very agreeable to the Eye: It re^ 
quires good Kitchen-Garden Earth, and to be 
replanted in a warm Expofition $ they muft be 
fet a Span diftant from one another, and Care 
taken to keep them clear from Weeds, which 
would rob them of the Subftance requir’d to pro¬ 
duce beautiful Flowers: They may be likewife 
fet and raifed after the fame Manner as they do 
Gilly-Fkncers : Which fee under that Head. 

Some fet their Primrofes in Pots, with which 
they adorn their Windows, and in that Cafe Care 
muft be had to fill the Pots with good Kitchen- 
Garden Earth, well lifted, and cover'd with Mould 
about an Inch deep. 

PRIVET, (Green Italian ) a Plant among o- 
ther Curiofities, brought by Mr. Halle from Italy 
into our Country; Its Leaves are not unlike thole 
of the Olive 5 and among the Names given by 
the Italians ; it is call'd the Olivetta ; This Plant* 
tho’ a quick Grower, makes an admirable Hedge* 
if it is often clipped, and though it be a Foreigner* 
defpifes the Violence of our Frofta, and maintains 
its Verdure in our Gardens all the Winter : The 
Berries fomewhat refemble the Fruit of the Myrr 
tie * they are to be fbwn in the Month of March , 
about an Inch deep in light Earth, watering them 
frequently till they come up ; and they are to be 
tranfplanted from the Seed-Bed the fecond Year 
after fowing : It is fuppofed, a hot gravelly Soil 
is the moft proper for it * fome having planted it 
in that fort of Ground, where it has made Shoots 
of four Foot long in one Summer. 

PROSTRATION, fee Infirmities of frees. 

PRUNING * the disbranching or cutting fome 
Branches of Trees, &c. As to the Operation of 
pruning Forefl-Trees, and pruning Fruit-Trees f 
thofe particular Articles may be confulted 5, but • 
for as much as fome ingenious Authors have been 
^pleas'd to lay down fome general Heads to be ob- 
ferv'd in this Work or Art of Pruning, we think 
it proper to infert them here* # > 

i« when a Branch well placed# either againft a 
Wall or in a Dwarf, has mot fome falfe Wood, 
neither proper for the Figure nor the Fruit, let 
them be cut -off within theThicknefs of a Crown- 
piece, or ilopingly, tho’ it is beft done at the firft 
Appearance m Summer* by breaking of the 

Cut off all Branches that (hoot from a hard 
Knob, upon which the Stalks of Pears did 
grow. 


5* 
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5* Do the like by thofe that proceed from a an empty Side, it may be permitted, Niceties 
fhort ttraight Branch like a Spur, tho* the Spurs of Pofuion, are not much to be obferv’d in Bruit- 
are common and good to be preferv’d, yet the bearing Branches. 

Branches growing from them will never be good 18. It is difficult toflrengthen weak Branches, 
for any thing: If it produce more, cut off the Spur without cutting others away that are fuperior to 
itfelf. them, even the upper part of that from which it 

4. Pruning fome weak Branches may as well Ihoots, though Nature fometimes does it herfeit. 

be perform’d by breaking them only at the end, 19. As to the pruning vigorous Peach-Trees, it 
as cutting them with a Knife. is neceflary to defer the firil pruning, until they 

5. The Cock-Spur or dead Parts of Branches, are ready to bloflom, the better to know which 
that remain where a Branch was fhortned above may be more likely to bear Fruit, and then to 
the next F>ye or Shoot, fhould always be cut off, fhorten them a# they may require. 

tho’ in Peach-Trees it may be fometimes hurt- 20. Fruit-Buds that are nearetl the End of the 
ful. Branches, are commonly thicker, -and fo better 

6 . When a Tree has in its firit Year produced j ted than others ; and* therefore for weak Trees it 
Branches of moderate Vigour, and afterwards puts l may be belt to prune them early, that the Sap 
forth (Irong ones well placed, tho’of falfe Wood, may not walle itfelf on fuch Parts, as muff be re- 
yet thefe latter may be ufed as the Foundation of trench’d. 

the Figure of the Tree, and the other fuffer’d a f 21. A Wall-Fruit Tree, fhould be quite un¬ 
time for bearing Fruit 5 but if they come not w ell tack’d, before you begin to prune it 5 for you may 
placed, cut them off, in hopes next Year to have . hereby order it better than if the old Tacks re¬ 
new ones better. I mained. 

7. When old Trees ffioot frronger Branches to- a 2 2. It is ncceffary to untack, both in order to make 

wards the Bottom than the l op, and the 'l op be in j the Figure equal, and to remove Branches that 
an ill Cafe, cut it off', and form a new Figurc^'rom \ are remov’d behind the Props or Stays ; you are 
thefe lower ones ; but if the Top be vigorous, cut [ therefore often to vifit your Trees in May , to pre- 
off the lower, unlcfs well placed, to continue for vent fuch Diforders, and to remove languifh- 
the Benefit of the Tree. ing or other Shoots that would caufe Confu- 

8. When little and weak Branches /hoot from fion. 

the like, and that the third Shoot is /Irong, yet 23. A Multitude of Branches in the firfl Year, 
ufe them as Branches of falfe Wood. ^ . is not always a Sign of Vigour, but if they prove 

9. The Order of Nature in the Production of weak, an ill Omen, and a Token of Infirmity in 
Branches and Roots, is to fend forth a leffer than the Roots. 

the Branch of which it comes; if fuch prove 24. When either a Dwarf or Wall-Tree is great 
thicker than the Stem; out of which it riles in and old, it feldom/hoots green Branches, and 
Branches, ufe them as falfe Wood: It is not ma- therefore Faults are not to eafily committed in 
terialin Roots, thetl.ickeft being the belt, and in pruning it; if the Dwarf be but kept open, and 
"Branches, if the Situation favours the Figure, you the Wall-Tree, has a good Figure : Faults rife. 
may preferve them. ’ moft where the Tree is vigorous, and happens 

- 10. Confideration muft be had in pruning, to to producemore Fruit than is expected, 

the Place from whence Branches proceed, as to 25. We can only judge of tne Strength or 
be fit and good to anfwer the end. Weaknefs of Branches, by comparing them with 

ir. Regard mufllikewife be had to the Effefl others of the fame Tree; the Part on which 
of former Pruning, in order to correct theDefcdis they grow, and the Nature of the Tree, making 
of it, or continue its Beauty. the Difference ; the Neighbourhood of one very 

' 12. Dw arf-Trees not being fupported by a Wall thick, renders another, that is not fo thick, weak,. 
if they are to bear more Fruit than they can fuflain, as manv weak ones, render another, that is not 
"without breaking the Branch, care muft be had fo weak, thick. 

to leflen the Weighty by taking off fome bearing 26. This Rule is confiderable; for fometimes 
Budsor Fruit. \ there is an extraordinary Length, and pretty 

*5v‘If a large old Branch of Peach or Plum- Thicknefs, which yet ought to be look’d on, as 
Tree be fhorten’d, it w ill not be apt to put forth w r eak or fmall. 

young frefh Shoots • the Sap not eafily penetrating 27. When Branches are very /lender towards 
a thiclc hard Bark; however other Branches that the End, it is 3 certain Sign of Weaknefs, and, 
are left, may be better fupply’d with Nouriffi- ought to be Ihorten’d; if thick there, the contrary 
ment : But Apricocks or Peach-Trees are apt e- isasfure. 

nough to put forth young frefh ones. 28. The farther a weak Branch is diftant from 

14/The weaker Branches in vigorous Trees, the Think, the lefs Nourilhmcnt it receives, and 
are the Fruit-Bearers; in weak Trees the /Wronger . is therefore to be /horten’d ; thick Branches the 
chiefly; therefore in the latter, prune off the feeble more d iftant from the Heart receive the more, and 
aftdvreak. . , ' ;are therefore to be removed, that the Vigour may 

15. Three Branches,-that are good'onr$, in vi-‘ iCxtend itfelf to the middle or lower Part of the 
gorous Trees, pur forth at one live; generally JTree. 

the two fide Branches are proper to be prefefv’d. j 29. Horizontal Branches fometimes proceed from, 
and the middiemoft cut of£ and that in May pr fome Trees, e/pecialiy Pear-Trees, which are ad- 
June. ' r 1 1 . • 1 ? * , . . . mirable to be preferv’d, either /hooting inward or 

The Branches.of Wall'EyxmVTrefs m^y bp, Joutward. . 
eafily difpofed, if tack’d while yoiiiig; , if they be'* J 3a Some Branches may feem fit for Wood to 
a Slip, and unfit, cut them off, and .ex- eflablifh f the Figure of the Tree, yet proving of 

ot J^ r $ tKat> may do well. //f |> • r no bettej* Growth than falfe Wood-Branches, they 

r T' 1 ^ ^ difagrecable either in a Wall? 5 Vnull not continue; fo that if better can be pro-. 

\/r re fi? r ^ ce a r ^fek Branch croffing the jduced to fupply their Places, they are not to be 

MMlc of the Tree, yet if it be applied to fill up yrely’d upon. ^ 

.‘a ; 1, When 
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51. When a Tree, efpecially a Peach and Plum- 
Tree ceafes to pur forth new Branches, they mud 
be look’d upon as decaying Trees* and others pre¬ 
par’d in their Places 5 in the mean titae cut ott’all 
that are faplefs. 

32 A Branch for Wood muft neveir be prun’d, 
unlefs Occafion requires it 5 as when a low Stan¬ 
dard is hurt by a Neighbour that overgrows him $ 
in fuch a Cafe, fome Branches that annoy the other 
may be prun’d, and left to bear Fruit at greater 
Height than otherwife fuch Trees ought, that you 
may receive fome Fruit before they are quite cut 
off. * 

33. Thick Branches that are grown from the 
End of others tolerably thick and long, muft be 
cut off fhort that others may grow in their Stead $ 
for if they were continued and pruned, accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary Method, they would grow long 
and naked. 

34. The cutting thus fhort and flump-wife, is 
generally ufed, where a Branch that was long and 
weak, is grown vigorous, and puts forth at it’s End 
two or three ftrong Branches • it fhould have been 
Jhorten’d while it was weak, and muft be ferved 
lb yet. 

35. If the Branch, cut flump-wife, has pro¬ 
duced no Branches for Wood $ but a thick 
Bfanch at or near the Place of the Stump, it muft 
alfo be cut ftump-wife, unlefs the old one 
were left too long, which' then ought to be cut 
again. 

3 6. If an old well-liking Tree be diforder’d 
tvith falfe Wood by ill pruning, take it lower by 
cutting off a Branch or two yearly, till it is fut- 
ficiently fhorten’d, if it be a good Kind worth 
rrefervingj otherwife graft upon it a better 
Sort. 

37. Some Trees put forth fovigoroufly, that 
they cannot the firft year be reduced to a fmall 
Compafs: Such muft be allowed to extend them- 
felves, or elfe they will produce falfe Wood 5 you 
may afterwards reduce them. 

38. A vigorous Tree can never have too many 
Branches, if well order’d* nor a Weak 6ne too 
few. 

39. The Branches of a falfe Wood, or Suckers, 
as to Peach-Trees and other Stone Fruit, are not 
fo defective of Eyes or Buds, as thofe that grow 
on Kernel Fruit-Trees: If there be a fmall Num¬ 
ber, manage them near Trees in a like Cafe 5 but 
if many, and thofe on the lower Part of the Tree ^ 
fome of them may be feparated to renew the 
Tree- 

40. All Trees have a Branch or rwo, if not more, 
predominant; where the Vigour is equally divided 
it is beft 5 but if it inclines to one Side more than 
another, it is faulty. 

41. A Wood-Branch on the Infide of a Dwarf 
is welcome, if favourably placed, to fupply a thin 
Side. 

42. Fruit-Buds of Pear and Apple-Trees, fome- 
timesform themfelves, the fame Year in which the 
Branch they are inherent to is form’d, as gene¬ 
rally all the Buds of Stone-Fruit do $ but for the 
lnoft Part it is two or three Years longer, before 
the former come to perfe&ion. 

43. Shoots put forth in Autumn, are always bad, 
and muft be taken off. 

44 It is in the Gardener’s Power to make Fruit- 
Buds grow where he pleafes, but not when he 
pleafes. 

45. If a thick Branch being prun’d, fhoots 
forth three, Rcfpcft muft be had to their Thick- 


nefs and Fitnefs for Fruit, and to maintain the 
Figure, and accordingly to be retained or cut 
oft. • 

4.6. Wall Stone-Fruit Trees do well in putting 
forth Branches or Shoots of the fame Year, for 
moft Trees are too apt to (hoot upwards. 

47. Never preferve faplefs Branches. 

48. A Dwarf-Tree of a Bevire Pear, wheh it 
bears, muft be prun’d fliprter than others, left the 
Plenty and Weight of its Fruit caufe it to fpread 
or open tob much, which is no plcafing Fi¬ 
gure. 

49. In May take care that good Branches of 
Wall-Fruit creep not behind the Supporters dr 
Lettice-Frame. 

- 50. A languifliing Pear-Trefc may be reftored 
by pruning and removal into better Ground, but 
never a Peach-Tree, efpecially if Gum ap¬ 
pears. 

51. If a young Dwarf-Tree has been fpoiled by 
pruning or accident, fo that it is thinner on one 
Side than another, on which it chances to put 
forth a Branch, tho’ of falfe Wood, it may be 
allow’d to be continued of a greater Length, 
than otherwife the general Rules do "ad¬ 
mit. 

52. When a Tree forms many Branches, fome 
ftrong, others weak* it may foon produce Fruit 5 
but it few, and thofe ftrong, it produces no Fruit, 
till in time it is grown fuller of Branches, that abate 
its vigorous Shoots. 

53. When Trees by reafon of their Vigour in 
Growth, do not bear Fruit, leave upon them a 
great deal of old Wood, avoiding Confufion as well 
as Vanity. 

54. It is good to review prefently after pruning, 
in order to amend fome Faults, that probably may 
be committed. 

55. When a Tree puts forth much ftronger 
Shoots on one Side than on the other, a great 
Part of the ftrong Branches muft be cut off clofe 
to the Body of fome of them ftump-wi(e. 

5 6 . In all Sorts of Trees allow lefs Length to 
the weak than ftrong Branches. 

57. It is common upon all Trees, efpecially the 
more ancient, to find weak Branches which want 
Noufifhmentj therefore dt the grand pruning, or 
oftner, fhorten fome and diminifh others 5 or 
fometimes a fuperior Branch that is too vigorous, 
whereby the weak may be better replenifh’d. 

58. When an upper Branch requires fhortening 
cut it clofe to another, that if may heal over 1 , but 
when a lower is cut off, do it (loping or at a little 
diftance, that a new one may grow out of it. 

59. V/hen a ftrong Branch is cut pretty dole, 
and produces nothing but weak ones towards its 
End, it is not likely to make a good Figure. 

do. If a young crooked Tree produces a fine 
Branch, below tneCfook, cut the Head off clofe 
to that Branch. 

61: If a thick Shoot puts forth on a Wall-Tree, 
it may be better preferv’d on it r tho’ ill placed 
than on a Dwarf, fecaufc by nailing Ligatures, it- 
fclf or thofe that grow from it, may be turn’d 
often fo a Convenient Place, which cannot be fo 
well effe£ted on Standard Dwarf-Trees. 

6 2. Th6’ five, fix orfeven Inches be ufually the 
proper Length to leave Wood-Branches at, yet 
they muft very often be left longer or (horfer, as 
Occafion requires, upon the ConfideratiOn of the 
Vigour or Weaknefs of the Tree, Thickneft or 
Smalnefs of the Branch to be cut, the Fulnefs or 
Vacuity of the PlaCe of its Pofitionj and the 
j'R 2 Height 
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Height of other Branches upon the fame Tree. 

6 3. The Objections againft fkillful pruning do 
not deftrve an Anfwer. 

64. When a fine Fruit-Branch moots, many 
others which feem fit for Fruit, if they caufe no 
Confofion, and that the Tree has Vigour, par¬ 
ticularly in Pear-Trees, they may be preierv d. 

65'. If it "happens fometimes, cfpecially. upon 
Wall-Trees, that a vigorous Branch after it has 
put forth, the fame Year of his Growth, fmall 
Shoots towards the Head or End, does alfo^fhoot 
afterwards below; thefe laft may bepreferv’d for 
Wood-Branches, and are therefore to be lhor- 
ten’d, and the other look’d upon as Fruit- 
Branches. 

66. There is no fcruple to be made, even in 
old Trees, cfpecially Pear, Apple and Apricock- 
Trees, of abating thick Branches on certain Sides, 
that by ill-ordering prove too long and thick ; 
tho* it be not convenient, without abfolute Nc- 
ceflity, to cut many thick Branches which ftand 
over weak ones,/hot from the fame Parts, left the 
Sap, which fed the larger, flow fo plentifully into 
the lefler, that it caufes them to put forth much 
falfe Wood and Suckers. 

67. Branches (hot from the Ends of others, are 
commonly good Wood, yet fometimes it hap- 
j^ns otherwife and then they mull be corre- 

PRUNING CHISSEL, a broad Inftrument 
like an ordinary Chiflcl, the Handle being of 
Iron, above a Foot long, with a Knob at the End, 
and,the Edge alike on both Sides ; not Hoping 
on one Side like theToyner’s, but plain as a Knife, 
and very thin,about three or four Inches in breadth ; 
or elfe *tis made like a Stone-Cutter’s Chiffel only 
longer and broader at the Edge, which with the 
Helve ofa Mallet, takes off a Bough without in¬ 
juring the Bark of the Tree* and thefa together 
are more governable than any other Inflrument. 

PRUNING Foreft Frees ; a Work that requires 
much Skill and Care 5 and for which general 
Rules cannot well be given, becaufe of the great 
Variety which is met with in doing it ; only you 
xnay.obfervc in general, that whatfoever Shape 
youdefign your Tree fhall have, you muft as 
much as you can form it to that Shape, while 
* it is young, becaufe young ones will Deft bear 
pruning, when their Boughs are fmall, and 
Toonefi healed when cut off: But for thofe Trees 
that are defigned for Timber, you muft be cau* 
tious of cutting off their Heads, efpecially thofe 
that have great Piths, and all foft Woods: But 
if the Trees grow too top-heavy, the Head mult 
be abated to lighten them ; which in many Trees 
is better to be done, by thinning fome of the 
Boughs, that fhoot out of the Sides of the main 
Branches, fo as to let the Wind have a Paffage 
thro’ them, than by cutting off the main Branches 
themfelves, efpecially if they are delign’d for 
{preading Trees ; but if for fpiring ones, it is*beft 
done by rubbing off the Buds, as they put out in 
the Spring, and by /hredding up the Side Shoots, 
which muft be done fparingly, fo as to leave a 
Bough here and there ; and when any new Shoots 
put out, you may fave them and cut off the for¬ 
mer $ ever taking care to cut off the largeft, and 
leave the fiualleft to give a Check to the Sap when 
it runs up too much to the Head, fo as to endanger 
the breaking of it where the Body is too weak ; 
but where you find it ftrong and able to bear it, 
you tn*y be the bolder in fhredding of it up, mind¬ 
ing always to proportion the Head to the Body by 


lopping it fmall, and by maintaining of the lead¬ 
ing Shoot, and particularly, taking care that k 
docs not run up with a Fork r till you have got 
your Tree to the intended Height ; then let the 
Head break out, and cut off all the fide Boughs. 

But if you find the fide Boughs ftill breaking 
out, and that your* Top is able to fuftain itfeii, 
to the Boughs that put out in the Spring, give a 
Summer pruning a little, after Midfummer, cut¬ 
ting them very clofe: This will caufe the Bark 
to cover and kill them, v fo as not to fhoot out a- 
gain; which is the only way to make your 
Tree grow with a fine ftraight and handfome 
Bony. 

Moft People indeed are againft pruning Timber- 
Trees at all ; it muft be allowed that where Trees 
grow naturally ftraight, it is the better way ; but 
it cannot be thought that the pruning of a young 
Tree, provided you cut the Boughs clofe, can 
do them any great Harm, becaufe they heal the 
Wound quite, or if they do not, the Cut lying near 
the Pith, can be no prejudice, if the Tree is ufed 
for a Beam, or for any other Occafion, where it U 
ufed fquare or for any other ufes, which require 
its being quarter’d, becaufe it brings any fuch De¬ 
fects to be near the Edge, and fo the fore Parts 
will be found. 

As for great Trees, that is, Foreft-Trees, they 
fhould not indeed be prun’d at all, except in Cafes 
of very great Neccftity, and in fuch Cales you are 
to avoid the cutting oft’large Boughs as much as 
you can ; but whatever Boughs you cut off, cut 
them off fmooth and clofe, fo as the Bark may 
foon cover the Places ; and Hoping, fo as that the 
Water may run of£ and not fbak into them ; but 
if the Bough you cut off is large and the Tree old, 
cut it off at fome diftance from the Tree, as at 
three or four Foot 5 or where you find any young 
Shoots coming out at the Sides of it ; but leave 
no Stumps by any means to ftand out at any di¬ 
ftance, becaufe they cannot be cover’d by the 
Bark, till the Diameter of the Tree grows be¬ 
yond it; and in the mean time the Stump will 
be continually rotting, and become as it were a 
Conduit-Pipe to convey Water to the Heart of the 
Tree, which will certainly decay and kill the 
whole Body 5 and all Boughs that grow upright, 
be they great or fmall, you arc to cut off not right 
crofs over, but Hoping upwards ; and tor thofe 
Boughs which lean from the Head, cut the Slope 
on the lower Side, and if you have occafion to 
make any great Wounds, cover them over with 
Clay mix’d with Horfe-Dung, and they will the 
fooner heal. 

If your Tree grows brooked, cut it off Hoping 
upwards at the crooked Place, and nurfe up one 
of the principal Shoots to be a leading Shoot, ex¬ 
cept it be of fuch a Sort, as is fubjeft to die when 
headed, of which the Beech-Tree is one of the 
worft to head : or if any Trees are very great, do 
not meddle with them ; but crooked Trees may 
. be made ftraight by fhredding up of the Side- 
Branches, till you come above the Crook, where 
they are young. 

The beft time to prune Trees is in February, 
which fhould be repeated where there is need of 
pruning every Year, that fo the Tree may eafily 
overgrow the Knot, and the Place will not be very 
fubjeit to put forth Suckers, becaufe the Sap has 
had no Recourfe to it; only you are to obferve, 
that if you are to cut a Bough of any Bignefs, that 
you g ive it a Chop or two underneath, left when 
it falls, it fhould ftrip away Part of the Bark 

with 
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with it 5 and likewife, if you keep any Trees Trees fo damnified, the following Operation is 
for Pollards, that vou head them in every ten perform'd. 

Years 5 tor if you iuifer the Boughs to grow large, Firft , They prune all the damnify’d Leaves, 
they will be the longer before the Bark covers and only fhorten the young Shoots, though they 
them, and be apt to let Water into the Body, are not touch’d with the Blights, 
which will foon fpoil their bearing of Lop. Seconaiy , If the Shoots are blighted, then they 

PRUNING of Fruit-trees, a Work to be per- cut all that are tainted, and fhorten the Head of 
form’d yearly 5 and the Reafons given for it are, the Tree to fuch a Proportion, as they judge the 
Firft, becaufe it makes the Tree laft the longer: Root will require, to make the Tree pufh out vi- 
Secondly, becaufo it gives it a handfome Shape 3 gorous Shoots again. 

and, LaftJy, for that it is a Benefit to the Fruit, ‘thirdly. When this is perform’d, they open 
both as to Quantity, Beauty and Goodnefs. the Earth in a Circle, about the Root of a dwarf 

It makes the Tree laft the longer 3 for by this Tree, and in a Semi-Circle about thofeof a Wall- 
pruning, all needlefs Branches are lopp’d off. Tree : Then they put in a little fhort Mulfh about 
and none left but fuch as are neceflary to the the Root 5 and if it be a dry Seafon, water it once 
Beauty of the Tree, and are Bearers 3 whereas, on or twice a Week, and at the fame time they 
the other fide, if the Tree were never prun’d, but {prink le the Branches with a Hand Engine, or a 
all the Branches fuffer’d to grow, they would fine Rofe of a Watering Pot. 

S uickly drain it of its Sap, and make it die in a It is found by Experience, that this Applica- 
lort Time, tion made to Trees, that have been fo injured in 

Secondly, Pruning makes a Tree look hand- their firft (hooting in April and May, has re- 
fome 3 to which Purpofe four Things are to be cover’d them to a good State of Health by the 
regarded : 1. That the Stem be feven or eight Month of Augufl following : We do not find that 
Inches long from the Graft, which makes tne M. tie la fpuintinie, or the other French Authors, 
Culture eauer, when the Trees are grown up and take any Notice that thefc Accidents happen to 
come to fpread. 2. That the Tree may be round their Trees in France in the Months of April and 
without any vifible Vacancy. 3. That it ought to May, tho’ they very often do to ours in England* 
be open in the Middle, tnat the Sun may more Proceeding now to the Rules to bepra&ifcd by 
eafily penetrate to ripen and colour the Fruit. 4. It thofe which would underftand how toprune Fruit- 
ought to be well adorn’d with regular Branches Trees : A very good Author of our Country fup- 
on every Side 3 and this is the Way to give the pofes, there are five Sorts of Branches on a Tree ' 
Tree an agreeable Figure. to be prun’d, viz. Branches for Wood* Branches 

Thirdly, Pruning is a Benefit to the Fruit 3 for for Fruit, irregular Branches, Branches of falfe 
the Sap being not wafted in the Nourifhment of Wood, and luxuriant Branches 5 the Wood 
the Branches that are unneceflary, the Fruit has Branches are thole that form the Shape of the 
the more Affiftance from it, and confequently be- Tree, which are prun’d from four to twelve Inches, 
comes larger and more beautiful. according to the Vigour of the Tree. 

The proper Seafon to begin to prune is, as foon Seconaiy , The Fruit Branches are flenderer than 

as the Leaves are fell’n ofr5 The ufual Practice the former 3 their Eyes are near one to the other* 
of fome Gardeners is to prune thofe that do not and large, by which the Fruit-buds are form’d: 
fhoot over vigoroufly, in January , but for luxu- They top thofe that are too long, and confequent- 
riant and vigorous Trees, they prune them in ly not ftrong enough to fupport their Fruit, leav- 
March. ingfuch entire as are of a juft Length, cutting off 

As for the Reafons of thefc different Times of only the Extremity of the Branch, which is of 
Pruning, it muft be obferv’d, that fome Trees great Benefit to the Fruit-bud. 
ate weak, and others ftrong and vigorous : Thofe thirdly , The irregular Branches are (mail and 

that are weak are pruned in January , before the confufed, and are neither fit for Wood nor Fruit $ 
Sap is in Motion, which ought to be preferv’d and that is the Reafon why they muft be taken 
entire for them, they Handing in need of it all 3 off. 

but the ftrong and vigorous Shooters are not to be Fourthly, The Branches of falfe Wood, are 
prun’d but in their Sap, which in the Month of thofe that grow upon the right Wood Branches, 
March begins to be in Motion 3 this is proper to and have flat Eyes at a diftance one froni another, 
difeharge part of the Sap, and fortify the Bca- for which Reafon they are ufelefs, and muft be 
ters : The Virgoulefe, the Robine, and fuch as removed. 

Ihoot out more Branches for Wood than for Fruit, Fifthly, The luxuriant Branches are fuch as 
are of the laft Sort. ^ (hoot out from the large Wood-Branches 5 they 

Thefe are the Reafons given by French Gar- are as big about as one’s Finger, and ftraight as 
deners, of the Neceffity of pruning our Trees, a Taper, having a fmooth, even Bark, and broad 
which undoubtedly are very juft 3 as likewife Eyes at a diftance from one another : All thofe 
the Times they preferibe for doing it are very ought to be cut off, unlcfs the Gardiner finds he 
proper 3 but our Englijh Gardeners have found wants fome of them to fill np the Vacancy, in 
by Experience, that Trees require another pru- which Cafe they muft be fufferr’d to ftand. 
fling, between thofe they call the Winter and the Some are for cutting off all the luxuriant Bran- 
Summer pruning 3 which laft begins about the chef, becaufe they wafte too much of the Sap, 
Middle of May, and lafts till fome Days in June . which prejudices the other Branches, and entirely 
Now, the pruning we fpeak of, is perform’d in deftroys rhe Tree : It is true, that if the Branch 
April and the Beginning of May ; and that which be of no ufe, the Gardener is in the right to cut 
gives the Occafion for it, is this: Our Garde- it off 3 but if it be neceflary for the Figure of the 
ners frequently find feveral Trees blighted by a Tree, thofe of the beft Judg ment maintain, it 
virulent Blaft, which fcorches and fhrivete up the ought to ftand, and that it will be no way preiu- 
tender Leaves, and kills fome of the young dicial to the Tree, if it be prun’d ten or twelve 
Shoo*, even down to the old Wood : To Recover j Inches, according to the Vigour of the Tree ; 
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for this puts a Stop to the Sap, which being 
thruft forward, pierce6 the luxuriant Branch on 
all Sides, and produces new Shoots, which take 
up part of the Sap $ I fay part, becaufe the Paf- 
fage of thefe new Branches is ftrait, and con- 
fequcntly cannot have Room for all that was re¬ 
ceived by the Mother Branch at its Entrance: 

By this Means, the Sap being flopp’d in its Courfe, 
it will of neceffity recoil back into the larger 
neighbouring Branches, and leave the luxuriant 
Branch no more than a moderate Quantity, which 
in time will produce good Branches : This has 
been experienc’d on Wall Peach-Trees, which 
have produced good Fruit and Wood Branches to 
fill up the Vacancy. 

But in cafe one of thefe new Branches fhould 
incline to be luxuriant, the Gardiner has no more 
to do, than to pinch them feveral times: The 
Operation, which is perform’d with his Nails, re- 
ftrains the Sap. 

As to the pruning of Trees that are juft planted, 
fome* in a good Number of them, may pro¬ 
bably give no more than one Shoot, fome two, 
and both on the fame Side, and others in a grea¬ 
ter Number, but ill placed. To remedy fuch an 
Inconveniency $ when a Tree has yielded no more 
than one Shoot, and that too arifes from the Ex¬ 
tremity of the Stem $ the beft and fhorteft way 
is, to take it off, and the Tree will certainly 
fhoot out feveral good Branches the Year fol¬ 
lowing: But this, by the way, is upon a Sup- 
pofition that this Tree has not been affaulted by 
the Worms, and that the Root is found and good 5 
©therwife it ought to be pull’d up, and another 

} >ut into its place: But if this Branch has fhot be- 
owthe Top of the Stem, then the Stemtnuftbe 
cut to tlie Branch, and the Branch fhorten’d to 
three or four Eyes $ and it muft be propped the 
firft Year to make it ftraight : Some Maflick or 
foft Wax muft be put on the Top of the Stem 
after it is cut. 

If a Tree has produc’d two Branches on the 
lame Side, the uppermoft muft be cut to three 
or four Eyes $ ana for the other, it muft be cut to 
the Thicknefs of a Crown-piece : This will pro¬ 
duce two Fruit Branches $ but if the lowermoft 
be larger than that above it, the uppermoft muft 
be cut off, and the fecond preferv’d, fhortning it 
to three or four Eyes, and cutting the Stem down 
to it. 

When the Tree has produced feveral Branches, 
fome of which are ill plac’d 5 thofe that are mp- 
permoft, muft be chofen for the Figure of the 
Tree, and fhorten’d to three Eyes, which muft be 
fo plac’d, as to conduce to the Roundnefs of the 
Tree, in which Cafe, the Eyes ought to be plac’d 
in the Out-fide, and not within, except in the 
Bcvire Pears, whofe Wood Branches would grow 
too draggling, if the Eyes were on the Out-nde : 
As for the other Branches, that have an irregular 
Situation, they muft be prun’d to the Thicknefs 
of a Crown-piece, or cut Hoping, and the irre¬ 
gular Branches taken off 

If the Tree, thus prun’d, fhould produce hand- 
fome Branches the Year following, the Gardener 
inuft always have Regard to the Beauty of it in 
pruning,preferving fuch as are for Fruit, cutting off 
the ftraggli n g Branches, and pruning to the Tliick- . 
mi 1 or fiopewife, thofe that may be 

ill P^cd, to make them become Branches to ! 
bear Fruit, and above all things, avoiding a Con- j 
fttfion ot Branches. 


Pruning flopewife, and to the Thicknefs of a 
Crown-piece were the Invention of M. 2 )e la£Hun- 
twie , and are very neceflary for the getting of 
Fruit-Branches, and more eipecially fuch as will 
contribute to the Beauty of the Tree $ the Wood 
Branch being retrenched after this Manner, the 
Sap wants Branches to fill, whereupon it moves 
on every Side, till it thrufts out two or three 
Fruit Branches $ and fuppofe it thrufts out none, 
which rarely happens, the Tree 1 receives no Da¬ 
mage from it. 

As to the ufual Way of pruning young Planta¬ 
tion-Trees, that have been planted four Years$ they 
are fuppofed to have good Fruit and Wood Bran¬ 
ches, after the third Pruning ; fo that the Vigour 
of the Tree mutt be confulted in retrenching the 
Branches more or lefs, that is* from four to nine 
Inches, obferving to leave the higheft Eye of 
every Branch on the Out-fide, the better to form 
the Round 5 the Gardener may make ufe of 
a Hoop, and tie the Wood Branches, with fome 
Ofier-Twigs about it: It will contribute much to 
the beautiful Figure of the Tree: For What re¬ 
mains, there is no neceffity any Regard fhould be 
had to the Increafe and Decreafe of the Moon; 
when you ary to begin pruning. 0 

Several old Gardeners have, indeed, infifted, 
that vigorous Trees ought to be prun’d in the 
Wane $ and thofe that are more fparing of their 
Shoots, in the Increafe: And the Reafon given 
by them is, that pruning by no means promotes 
the Fruit, if it be not done in the Wane $ They > 
add, that the Reafon why fome Trees are fo long 
before they bear Fruit, is, becaufe they were 
planted or grafted, either in the Increafe or Full 
of the Moon : But tho’ moft Gardeners were of 
that Opinion, and that there are fome who con¬ 
tinue ftill to be milled by the fame Error $ It’s 
certain, they have no folid Ground for fuch an 
Imagination : and M. 2 )e la umtinie y who de¬ 
fences very great Credit, declares folemnly, that 
after a diligent Obfervation of the Moon’s Chan¬ 
ges for thirty Years, and an Inquiry whether they 
had any Influence in Gardening, the Affirmative 
of which had been long eftablim’d amongft them, 
he prov’d it was no weightier than old Womens 
Tales, and that it had been advanced by unex¬ 
perienced Gardeners: He adds,that he had there¬ 
fore follow’d what was rcafbnable, and reje&ed 
what was otherwife 5 and that, in fhort, let the 
Gardener graft at what Time of the Moon he 
pleafes, if nis Graft be good, and grafted upon a 
proper Stock, provided he docs it like an Artift, 
he will be fure to fucceed : and that, in the fame 
Manner, let him fow what Grain he pleafes, and 
lant as he pleafes, in what Quarter of the Moon, 
e would anfwer for the Succefs, the firft and 
laft Day being equally favourable. This is the 
Opinion of a Perfon, who muft be allow’d to have 
the moft Experience in this Age. 

As to the Manner of pruning 5 the Wood 
Branches are prun'd in Trees not over vigorous, 
to the End, the Stock might fupply the more 
Sap, and produce more vigorous Shoots 5 and for 
thofe Trees whofe Wood Branches are long, they 
muft be prun’d very fhort, fhorter in a Quince 
j than a free Stock 5 and the Reafon why a Quince 
Stock is prun’d fhorter than a Free Stock, is, be¬ 
caufe the former fhoots out more Fruit than Wood 
Branches, whereas, on the contrary, the Free 
Stock has more Branches for Wood than Fruit 5 
upon which Account, they prune the former 
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(hort, that they may have good Wood Branches, 
and fuft’er the other to be longer, that they may 
have more Bearers: Short pruning confifts in 
cutting the Wood Branch, which forms the Figure 
of the Tree, down to two or three Eyes : This 
Operation is obferv’d in weak Trees, from which 
you are to expert no fruit but from the larger 
Branches 3 and the better to ftrengthcn them, you 
muff retrench all that are incapable of bearing. 

Thofe Trees that are too vigorous, from the 
Abundance of whofe Sap you have all Wood 
Branches, and none for Fruit, are to be prun’d 
after a different Manner from the former 3 thofe 
require a (hort pruning 5 thefe, on the contrary, 
mull have a long one : T his is call’d charging 
the Wood Branches, to oblige them to produce 
Fruit, 

The long pruning confifts in leaving ten or 
twelve Inches of the Wood Branch that flioots 
out from the laft Year’s pruning : This is done to 
prevent the Tree from running out fo much in 
Wood, and to make it (hoot out more in Fruit: 
But if when this is done, the Tree, fuppofed by 
the Way, to be an old one, docs not yet bear 
Fruit 3 it Credit mull be given to the ancient Gar¬ 
deners, a Flole muft be made through the Stem, 
and a Peg of dry Oak thruft into it : This they 
pretend will reftrain the over abundance of Sap, 
and make the Tree bear Fruit : Others, who 
arc of the fame Opinion, fay, that one of the 
Roots fhould be fplir, and a Stone clofed in it, 
and that this will have the fame Effect as the 
Oaken Peg : Others, again, have Recourfe to 
the Moon’s Decreafe 3 but all thefe Precepts are 
verv frivolous : Let us rather rely on the Praftice 
of M, Tie la gHiintinie, one of the mod ingenious 
Men of the Age, who was forc'd to go to the ve¬ 
ry Source of this Mettle in the Tree, that is, he 
retrench d one or two of its Roots, and upon trial, • 
he found this Expedient infallible. The fame 
Experiment has been try’d in the Months of 
November and Tecember , upon old Trees that 
were too vigorous, (hooting out into nothing but 
Wood Branches ; two large Roots have been cut 
off from fome, and three from others : and the 
If ear following they bore an extraordinary Crop. 
Mr. Carpenter informs us, that fome Years ago, a 
Gentleman in England try’d the like Experiment 3 
he had in his Garden twelve dwarf Pear-Trees, 
that after eight or nine Years planting, had not 
horn any Fruit 3 he took off from fix of thefe Trees 
the Bark fix Inches broad, and half round the 
Girt of each Tree 3 from the fix others, fix Inches 
broad likewife, and quite round each Tree : The 
Effe&of this was, they all fet for bearing 3 but of 
the fix laft, fome dy’d, and the others languifh’d 
and were not like to live long 3 whereas the fix 
he barked but half round, continued in a thri¬ 
ving Condition, and bare Fruit. 

As for the Manner how the Buds form them- 
femfelves into Fruit thro’ this Separation, it may 
be thus conceiv’d 3 the Tree, when fome of the 
Roots are retrenched, has then no more than a 
moderate Sap, which rounds the Buds and makes 
them knit 3 but when the Sap over-abounds, it 
fwells too much in the Buds, and makes them 
grow long inftead of round. 

In lopping the Roots, they muft be all unco- j 
ver’d, and thofe that are largcft exarpin’d 5 thofe ■ 
are the Roofs which are to be retrench’d, gene- \ 
rally two or three, fometimes four, on one Side 5 
or the other, according to the Vigour of the Tree, J 
but it muft always be three or four Inches from^ 


the Body of the Tree 3 which being done, there is 
nothing remains but to cover the Roots with 
Earth,and the Tree will quickly bear. 

But in cafe the Tree, not bearing Fruit, be 
young and vigorous, fuch an one ought to have a 
long pruning, that is, of between ten and twelve 
Inches, which is to be done in March : The falfo 
Wood, and unneceffary Branches ought to be con¬ 
tinued upon it till the following Year, they will 
fuck up good Store of the Sap, and fo moderate 
it, that the Remainder will produce Fruit- 
Branches : As tor thofe Trees that are fick and 
languifhing, the Reader is referr’d to the Article 
Tijeafes of frees , where it’s hop’d, he will meet 
with that which will prove to his Satisfa&ion. 

It remains, that a few Words fhould be added 
concerning another Sort of pruning call’d, Crochet - 
wife ‘Pruning, which is fometimes neceffary for 
filling up a Vacancy that disfigures theFIead of a 
Dwarf. Nothing was ever better contriv’d, and 
the World is oblig’d for it to M. Te la fpuintinie : 
It’s done upon a large wood Branch that is prun’d 
to three or four Inches long, which will there¬ 
upon produce feveral good Branches juftly fitu- 
ated. This has been experienced in a dwarf 
Tree, and has had the delir’d Succcfs. 

PRDNING-FIOOK, a Tool ufed chiefly by 
Gardeners, who when they have a Fence of Yoke- 
Elms will have Occafionfor it to trim them 5 and 
without which he cannot fo well be able to do 
it: The way of managing this Flook is eafily 
learnt by any who have the leaft Difpofition to 
Gardening. 

PRUNING-KNIFE, an Inftrument fo very 
neceffary, that a Gardener ought always to carry 
it about him 5 there being a thoufand Qccafions 
in Gardening, where he will want to make ufc of 
it: Some Pruning Knives are to (hut in and others 
not : They ferve to trim the Roots of Plants be¬ 
fore they are put into the Ground and to prune 
Trees and Shrubs. 

PTARMICA, Sneeze-wort^ciAVdby fome the 
eternal Flower 3 defcribed in general to be a Plant 
that (hoots forth from its Root woody Branches, 
about a Foot and a half high. They are covered 
with a Sort of Woof, and the Leaves are little, nar¬ 
row, hairy, and of a whitifh Colour 3 at the Ends of 
thefe Branches grow Flowers like Plumes of Fea¬ 
thers, cut at top into yellow Stars. They are 
produced by the Embryo, are contained in a (caly 
Cup, and are fhining, lome gold Colour and/ome 
Silver. The Embryo of this Flower turns to a 
hairy Seed, oblong and blackifh. 

The French call this Flower P Immortelle, and 
we after them, the eternal Flower 5 but Mr. Car 
penter fays, it is more properly call’d as above, 

Ptarmica or Sneeze-wort, it being next to an 
Abfurdity to give the Name of Immortal or Eter¬ 
nal to one, when there are feveral Plants endued 
with that Quality 3 as the Gnaphalium Ama- 
rantloo affine Breyre, orGlobe-Ama ran thus, the 
Gnaphalium Mms-Peffidanum , or Cotton-Weed 
of Montpelier, and a new Plant lately brought from 
the Cape of good Hope, call’d Coniza Afritana, or 
Fleabaneof Africa all which PlantsftheThrums 
or Fleads that are on the Stalks will keep their 
natural Colours many Years. 

Monfieur Chomel lays there are three Sorts of 
thefe Plants, viz . the white, the yellow, and the 
variegated with Gridelin and white; that they 
always delight the Sight whether they are dry’d 
or not, that the white is good for nothing but to 
fpoil Beds, that the Gridelin white has a larger 
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flower than the reft, and in confiderabie Num¬ 
bers, and /hoot out a great many Branches ; which 
Branches are fo overcharg’d with the Flowers, 
that they would fell down if not fupported: Thefc 
are the Flowers of which the French make their 
Bouquets , to adorn and drefs up their Altars in the 
Winter Seafon, when no other Flowers are to be 
had, and they have an Art to tincture the white 
Ptarmica’s with red, purple, yellow, £5?c. 

The Ptarmica’s are fownin open Ground in the 
Months of September and Ofiober-, and in Beds, 
either at the latter End of February or the Begin¬ 
ning of March: It muft be done in the End of a 
Bed, big enough to hold the Seed 5 let them be 
well cover’d with your Hand, and leave them till 
they come up, and then it is time enough to wa¬ 
ter them with your watering Pot: They muft be 
(own either a little fcatteringly or in Drills : To 
preferve them from Frolls, they muft be cover’d 
with fbmetjiing or other that may keep them 
warm, let it be clean, and when the Weather is 
fair, that Covering is to be taken olf, that they 
may have the Benefit s of the Sun, the firft Prin¬ 
ciple of Vegetation. 

In March or April when they arc fit to be tranf- 
planted; they muft be taken up, and fet in a 
rlacc proper for them ; they mult be water’d at 
firft to naften their growth,and the Gardener muft 
continue to do fa, till they have brought forth 
their Seed, after which they arc good for nothing 
and may be thrown away $ as foon as any Weeds 
are perceiv’d coming up amongft them, the Place 
muft be clear’d of them, or they will hinder the 
Growth of the Flower. 

PTISAN ; aDecodiion of Pearl-Barley, Li- 
quorifh, Raifins, i$c. being a cooling pleafant 
Drink for one in a Fcaver, and much ufed by the 
French . 

PUDDING; a Difhmuch in vogue, efpecially 
with us in England, and prepared fo many Ways 
that jt would be endlefs to infert them. There ate 
thofe that are made of Capons and Calves-Li vers; 
for the former let a quarter of a Pound of Hog6 
Leaf Fat be chopt /mail, with a Pound of the 
Livers, and as much of the Fle/h of Capons, and 
let all be well feafoned with fine Herbs, Chibbols, 
Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, beaten Cloves, Cinnamon, 
fix Yolks of Taw Eggs, and two Quarts of Cream, 
then fill up the Guts of a Hog, Sheep or Lamb, 
and boil your Puddings in Milk, with Salt, green 
Lempn, and Bay Leaves; They muft be broiled 
upon a Gridiron, and ferved up with Orange- 
Juice. Another Sort of Pudding is made by min¬ 
cing a Calves Liver, and then pound it in a Mor¬ 
tar, with Hog’s Fat, to the Quantity of a third 
Part, which muft likewife be cut intofmall fquare 
Pieces, let this Mixture be feafon’d as before, and 
fluffed into Hogs or Calves Guts. Thefe Pud¬ 
dings may be {cabled in White-Wine, with Salt 
• ana a few Bay-Leaves, over a gentle Fire, and 
left to cool in their own Liquor, to be broiled and 
ordered as before. See Black-Faddi ;zgs and Bogs- 
iPnddings. 

PULLET, a youtlg Hen ; the drciTing of which 
for the Table, is varfoufly done. As for Jat Ful- 
lets dreffed with Olives , you may confult that Ar¬ 
ticle under O: Now to order fat Pullets after our 
own Country W r ay ; a Farce is to be prepar’d with 
Calves- Udder, Veal Sweetbreads, and a 
JirtJ e Marrow 5 as alfo Truffles, Mufhrooms, Aiv 
tJcboke Bottoms, Capers, and a little Garlick, 
all decided, minced and well feafon’d : The Pul- 
Bodies being fluffed with this Farce and' well 


tied up with a good Slice of Bacon on their Breafbr 
muft be wrapt up in Paper and roafted; Then 
they may be drefled with a little Sauce made of 
Truffles, Mufhrooms, Anchovies, a few Capers 
and Veal-Gravy all chopt fmail, ftew’dand well 
foak’d: You muft alfo add a little Cullis and 
fqueeze in the Juice of an Orange, when the Dilh 
is ready to be ierved up. 

.You may farce fat Fullets upon the Bones with 
Creafy , after this manner: After you have roafted 
them, mince well the Fiefh of their Brcafts, with 
boiled Bacon, a Piece of drefled Gammon, a few 
Mufhrooms, Truffles, Chibbols, Parflejr and the 
Crum of a Loaf fteep’d in Cream, after it has been 
foak’d a little at the Fire; to all thefe when chopt 
very fmail, you are alfo to add fotne Yolks of 
Eggs; after which, when you have fluffed your 
Pullets upon the Bones with this Farce, let them be 
fet in order on a Di/h or Baking-Pan, and bread 
them up neatly on the Top: Then put fome whipt 
Whites of Eggs to them, and bring them to a Co¬ 
lour in the Oven. If you have fome of this Farce 
to fpare, and if any Legs or Wings of Pullets or 
Chickens be at hand, they may be fluffed with it, 
and thefe will ferve to gamifh your Di/h ; a finall 
Ragoo may alfo be made for the Pullets, of Mufh- 
rcoms and Capons Livers, drefi’d in Cream, to 
be put underneath them. 

To drefs fat Pullets a la fainte Menehout , 
let your Pullets be trufledfor boiling, and flit in 
the hinder Part; then fpread them upon a Table 
or Dreffer, break their Bones, and takd away 
thofe of the Legs ; then ftew them in a Sauce* 
pan with a great deal of good Lard, a little 
Parfley, Chibbol, and. other feafoning Ingredients 5 
leave them in the fame Pan, and afterwards co¬ 
ver them with fome thin Slices of Bacon, and fet 
them between two Fires, one on the Lid, and tbo 
other underneath; but the Fire muft nor be too 
quick i You muft alfo put fome Slices of Onions 
to them ; and when they are ready, let them be 
neatly breaded, put into an Oven for a while, to 
give them a Colour, and ferv’d up hot with a 
Ramolade underneath, if you havea Mind to it. 

Another Stde- 2 )ijh of.Jat Fullers in Filets may 
thus be order’d : When they have been roafte<£ 
let the Filets and all the Fiefh be neatly taken 
off; clear thofe Filets from the Fat, and lay 
them in the Bottom of a. Difh while you are pre¬ 
paring the following Sauce for them : Chop fome 
Parfley, with a little Chibbol, Capers and Gar- 
lick, ,and let all, when well feafinrd, be put into 
a Sttw-Pan, with a fmail Quantity of Oil and 
Vinegar : Let them be well temper’d together, 
fqueezine in the Juice of a Lemon, but you muft 
not fet the Sauce upon the Fire : It may, when 
ready, be pour’d into the Difh, that contains the 
Pullet Filets, which are to be ferv’d up cold to 
Table. 

To have a fat Fullet accompany *d with a de¬ 
licious Farce ; Take either that or a Capon, or 
fome other Fowl of the like Nature, as a Pheafanat 
or a Woodcock, flit it along the Back, and cut 
out all the Bones you can come at in the Infide; 
then let a Farce be made of delicious Meats, wa>. 
the Fle/h of young Pigeons, fmail Chicken^ Snipes, 
Mauviets, £S?r. and a little well feafan’d -Ragoo 
incorporated with it: When the Pullets are well 
fluffed with this Farce, they muft be neatly few’d 
up again, and leafurely ftewed between two gentle 
Fires, in a Pot that is well flopped, with thin 
Slices of Bacon, Beef-Stakes, a Piece of green 
Lemon, a Bunch of Herbs, and all Sorts of Spice: 

When 
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When it is ready* it jnuft be drefled upon the 
Back, and put into a Ragoo of Mufhrooms* 
Veal Sweet-Breads, Truffles, * and Artichoke- 
Bottoms, all well feafon’d 5 the Di/h may be fet 
out with marinated Pigeons, or fome other proper 
Garniture. 

To drefs fat Tnl/ets with Gammon Sauce , or 
otherwife $ when you have roafted them,, let the 
Gammon Sauce be made for them, with Capers, 
and a thickning Liquor, adding fome Lemon 
Juice before they are fet on the Table s They 
may, at another Time, be drefled in a Ragoo, 
with Truffles ox a Id S&tntgarazy or with a Cray- 
Fifh Culljs, or elip thcy may be bak’d or ftew*d 
between Fires, as many other things. 

To make a c Pyllet- c riOy and others , When you 
have neatly trailed your large fat pullets, and 
broken their Bones, lard them with thick Slips of 
Bacon, and feafon jhpm alfo with fine Herbs, 
Parfley, Chibbol and Spice; this done, lay Them 
in order in a Pie made of ordinary Pafte, with 
frefli Butter, Bards, or thick Slices of Bacon, a 
Bay-Leaf or two, and other fcafoning Ingredi : 
ents. Laftly, let the Pies, when well ordered, be 
baked for two or three Hours, according to the 
Heat of the Oven : See Cock, Hen and Capon. 

PULP, a Term ufed amongft Botanifts to ex- 
prefr the Subftance of Fruit, which is cover’d 
with a Skin or Rind, and is eaten : The French , 
for want of another Word, not without fome Im¬ 
propriety, call it the Flefh of Fruits. The Word 
Pulp receives feveral Epithets to denote all the 
jDifferences that are to be met with therein: For 
example: 

Brittle Pulp. ; 

This is laid of thefe Pears which are firm with* 
out being hardy and make afortofNoifo between 
your Teeth when you chew them, filch as the 
Jtfeflir* Jean^ Winter Bon-Cretien,. Amadotts, 
Dry Martins, Summer Oranges* and the like. 

The butter’d and melting Pulp. 

A Pulp, which upon the Matter melts ih your 
Mouth when you have juft chew’d it fiich is the 
Pulp of le Beurrey Bergamot, Lefchaflcry, Cra- 
£ane s and of all Peaches. 

Clammy Pulp. 

Contain Pears that are in fome meafure large, 
like the white Beurre, and the Lanfacs growing 
in the Shade. . 

, Fine Pulp * 

Js faid of excellent Sorts of Pears, as the Lef- 
chsflerics, Bergamots and Epines. 

Rugged and mealy Pulp. 

Is foid of certain Pears that nave a difagreeable 
and ill Tafte ; and fuch are the Doyennes which 
arc too ripe upon the Tree ; Cadet Pears, and even 
Certain others, which tho’ of an excellent Kind, yet 
have not acquired their natural Goodnefs: As 
the Winter Epines, which have not attained to a 
yellow Colour, and yet are ripe 5 and alfo Autumn 
Beigamots growing in bad Expofition, or in cold 
and moift Ground. 

Tender Pulp. 

Certain Pears, which being neither melting nor 
brittle, yet are very good, as the unknown Che- 
fieau. Vine Pears, Paftorelles, and above all the 
Ruflelets. 

Tough and hard Pulp. 

This is foid of certain Pears that have nothing 
that is fine and delicious in them, and can fcarce 
be fwallow’d, fuch as the Catillacs, the Double 
Flower, Fontarabia, Permain, $£c. 

Finally,* There are certain Ffuits which are a 


little Shaip, as the St. Germains- y others are a 
little four, as the Crajaftes $ and fome of the 
Bcurres, with which you muft ufe a little Sugar 
to corredt the De'feft. 

Others there,are which are harfh,'called, by the 
Country Peopie jn Francey RecheSy as the moil 
baking Pears are 5 and this Defedi cannot other- 
wife be remedied, 

PULSE, the immediate Index of the Heart, 
by the Mediation whereof the Blood is diffufed 
thro’ the whole Body, and is differently affected 
thereby, according to the different Influx of the 
Animal Spirits, tne Motion whereof is chiefly to 
be attributed to the circular and diredl Fibres: 
Others affirm it to be the Dilatation and Contra¬ 
dict) of, the Heart and Blood $ the firtt of whicK 
is call’d 2)iaJloky and the other Sijlole : A Pulfe 
is either natural or preternatural $ the latter is 
fuch as is different, according to the different 
Circumftances of the Fibres and Animal Spi¬ 
rits, viz. ftrong, weak, fwifr, flow, equal, un¬ 
equal, intermittent, 

Pulfes,according to Dollar Abercromby y ate either 
the Pulfe unequal, which is cither in refpedt of 
Time or Strength, that is, either it ilrikes quicker 
and flower, or elle weaker and ftrongcr. 

Pulfe interrupted is, when the Strokes are much 
fmaller than ufual, or their Intervals much greater. 

Pulfe intenfe is, that whofe Strokes is very hard, 
(the Parts, as it were, upon the Bent) or elfe this 
Strength is made up with the Multiplicity and 
Frequency of fefs Mications, as in tqe Heights 
of Fevers. 

Pulfe remifs is, that whofe Strokes are left 
quick* or lefs ftrong, and, in Sicknefs, fhews 
more Danger than the other. . 

Pulfe fuperficial is, that which fhews an exadt • 
Temperament of Body, as alfo a free and merry 
Temper of Mind. 

Pulfe deep, fhews a Difpofition to Melancho¬ 
ly, Afthma^, Lethargy, S$c. and is more frequent 
in the aged than young. 

Pulfe leaping, is faid to portend no great Dan- 
ger. 

Pulfe trembling, fhews great Extremity. 

Pulfe wandring is, that which is fometimes 
found in one Place, fometimes in another, and 
fometimes no where, and is never found to be fo 
but a few Minutes before Death. 

The Pulfe is one of the Symptolns hich ferves 
how to know a Fever. 

PUMP, an Inftrument wherewith Water is 
drawn out of a deep Well to the Surface of the 
fcarth $ in which, to make it a compleat Drawer, 
there are contain’d the following Parts : 1. The 
c Pump-F'ree y which is that Part that ftands more 
above the Earth, or Top of the Well. 2. The 
I.ead-Fipey or the Bottom-Frees, being Pieces of 
Timber bored through and fet one in the other, 
fo long as to reach the Bottom of the Well. 3. The 
SuckerSy being round Pieces- of Wood with a Hole 
through, on the Top of which a Piece of Leather 
is nailed on one Side over the Hole, having a 
Piece of Lead faften’d on the fome to make it lie. 
clofe, fo that neither Air nor Water can pafs the 
Hole downwards, hut what comes through the 
Hole upwards, has Liberty to come in ? by reafon 
it raifes the Leather up, one Side thereof being 
not nailed^clofe t6 the Wood. 4. The Clacky 
which is the Term for the forefoid fquare, of 
round Piece of Leather with the Lead fixed on 
it. s. The Bnckety or the Pump, which is a little 
Socket faften’d to an Iron Rod, that is moved up 
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and down by the Help of a Sweep, Swave or 
Handles of the S-:<eej>, which is the Handle oi 
the Pump, aud made of Iron. 7. The Tump- 
'Jjrake, by which the People pump up Water. 
8. The IVater-TaJjage, which is the Pipe 
tvhereby the Water runs out of the Pump inro 
other Vefl'els. Befides this common or Land 
Pump, of fo much ufc both in City and Coun¬ 
try, there are thofe made of Cane or Latten, 
which Seamen put down into the Cafk to pump 
up the Drink, tor they ufe no Spiggots. 

PUMPION, or PUMKIN, a Plant raifed by 
Seed, which muft of neceffity be fet in good 
Ground, in a warm Place ; and when it gets up, 
be transplanted into a Dung-Bed made tor that 
Purpofc, and be now and then water’d : You are 
to take away all the By-fhoots about the bloffom- 
ing Time, leaving only one or two main Vines ;' 
and Care mutt be taken not to hurt the Heads of 
them: While the Pumpkins are about the Big- 
nefs of the Melon, they eat very well pickled. * 

PURFLEW, a Term in Heraldry, to exprefs 
Ermines, Ten?:, or any of the Furrs, when they 
compofe a Verdure round a Coat of Arms ; thus 
they fay, he beareth Gules, a Jhrdure Turfleve, 
verry , meaning that the Bordure is verry. 

PURGING-PILL, a folid or fubftantial Stuff 
fix’d together in one Body, and being made into 
round Balls, are thrown down a Hirfe's Throat, 
5 n order to/ urge his Head and Tlra.in from Tllegm 
and other grofs Humours into the Excrements. 
There ar* more Ways than one of preparing thefc 
Pills, according to the Degree of the Occafion: 
Firft, take a Pound of frefh Butter, Aloes and 
Fenugreek of each an Ounce, live Honey and 
white Sugar-candy powdered, of each four Ounces, 
Agarick naif an Ounce, make all into fine Pow¬ 
der, and being well incorporated with the Butter 
and Honey, form the Stuff into Pills, and give 
them to the Horfe, in fuch a Quantity as is pro¬ 
portionable to his Strength. 

Butin Cafe of a ttrongCold and Cough withal, 
Take of frefh Butter, and MelRofarum of each 
four Ounces, of Aloes and Sena, each an Ounce, 
Rhubarb and Bay-Berries three Ounces each, 
Coloquintida and Saffron of each rwo Drams, 
Cordial Powder oneOunce, and 2 hitch Powder 
four Ounces, made all into fine Powder, and all 
mix’d wtell with two Ounces of Mithridate, and 
the Butter and Mel Rofarum, beat and pound them 
well together, and make them up into Tills. 

Others prescribe forfick Horfcs other Tills ; and 
the eafieft Sort are made of twenty Cloves of Gar- 
lick, clean peel’d and bruifed, and a quarter of a ' 
Pound of fweet Butter, wherein they roll up the 
Garlick in four or five Balls as big as two Wall- 
nuts a-picce, and throw them down his Throat 
one after another. 

Some take a quarter of a Pound of Butter, and 
as much red Saunders, which they beat very well 
together in a Mortar, and make them up into 
Balls, giving them, as before; while there arc 
thofe who take a Handful of Rofemary-Leaves 
chopp’d very fmall, and mixing the fame with a 
quarter of a Pound of Butter made into round 
Balls, give them to the Beatt; There are thofe 
likewise who put five green Figs down his throat. 
But the ftronger Sort of Pills, and fuch as is not 
• 5 * ven but to a Horfe of great Stature, and 
f 0 ? 1 ? m Health of Body, is, to take a Pound 
of I^ard laid two Hours in Water, and take nothing 
hut two Ounces of the clean Fat thereof, and ttamp 
Jt jn a Mortar, putting thereto Liquorifh, Fenu- 
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greek and Anifeed, beaten to Powder, ot each 
an Ounce, entirely as much of Aloes, and half as 
much of Agarick, which muft be kneaded all toge¬ 
ther into a Patte, and making three or four Balls 
thereof, put them down the Horje’s Throat. 

PURGING ; Prefcriptions in general for pur¬ 
ging Cattle, as Oxen, Cows, gf c. The particular 
Remedies being to be found under the refpeftivc 
Difeafes incident to thefe Animals; and the 
fame maybe faid in refpeft to Mankind. 

PURPLE-FEVER, otherwife call’d the 
Spotted-Fever, a Difeafo incident to Mankind,' 
caufed by fomc crude Matter, which remaining 
undigefted and entertained in the Veins, being f<£- 
conded by a contagious Air, excites a general 
Ebullition, and fo fends forth thofe Spots, which 
being of a purple Colour, has given Name to the 
Diftemper. 

Several Phyficians take it fora Symptom, and the 
Crifis of fome malignant or pettilential Fevef, be- 
caufe it docs not commonly appear before the 
fourth or fifth Day : Others think it is a Symptom 
of a Radical Diftemper ; but we fhall remit this 
Controverfy to the Schools. 

The Purples may alfo befall young Children by 
the Blood’s being extreamly agitated; to. Women 
and to Maids that have not the Afejtfes regular, 
without the Concurrence of any Air or Malignity. 

The Signs which precede the Purples and 
Purple Fevers differ hut little from thole of the 
Small Pox and Meazlcs; only it muft be obferv’d, 
that the Pulfc is more oblcure and more rare, 
and that the Urine is now and then natural, at 
other times thick and troubled ; that the Perfons 
bleed at the Nofe, and that their Breath is very 
bad. 

If the Purples appear upon the Day of the Crifis, 
the more the Spots arc in Number, the Jefs Ap- 
prehenfion there is of Danger; but if on the con¬ 
trary, they appear but fparingly, and that they 
are of a black or livid Colour, and beyond the . 
Crifis, they are mortal; The Urine and Sweats 
are very certain Prognofticks of the Purples ; ne- 
verthelefs, thofe which are well digefted, and 
when a white Phlegm appears in the Midtt of the 
Water, which feems to augment it, and, as it were, 
Afhes at the Bottom of "the Glafs one Day after 
another : Thefe are very good Prefages. 

It is alfo good that the Body be neither too 
loofc, nor too coftive; the one denotes Weaknefo, 4 
and the other the Length of the Diftemper, which 
on the eleventh or fourteenth Day may caufe a 
Lethaigy, Frenzy, or other dangerous Accidents : 
Sneezing in this Diftemper is a very good Sign : 
Sleep allays the Diforders of the Brain ; freauent 
Hiccups are bad; fo are Starts, (baking of the 
Hands, Stammering, Deafnefs and Lofs of Ap- 
petite. 

The Cure of this Diftemper in Perfons that are 
above twelve Years old is, to give them thirty or 
forty Grains of Cochineel; but if the Patient be 
younger, the Dofe muft be regulated in proportion 
to his Strength; as feven Grains to a Child of 
three Years old, eighteen to one of fix, &c. They 
muft be given in fome Cordial Water, or Wine, if 
you have no Cordial Water ; When the Patient 
has taken this twice or thrice, you will fee the • 
Diftemper come out m Spots or Blots upon the 
Skin; and taking the fame twice or thrice more, 
it can fcarce foil of curing. 

Another infallible Remedy for the Cure of a 
Purple Fever, and by which, the Lives ot above 
three hundred Perfons were faved in the City of 
2 Rheims f 
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Rbeims , in the . Year 1710. is that which here 
follows. 

You mull be provided with thefe following 
Plants, viz. Angelica, JFluellin, Bugle, Mug- 
wort, Sanicie, Origan, wild Thyme, Savin, Rue, 
Betony, Vervein, Agrimony, Chick weed, and 
little Centory 5 you mull gather them in Summer¬ 
time about St. > for thofe that are not 

then gather'd, have not fo much Virtue in them: 
Let them be dry’d in the Shade, then lay them 
up, that they may retain their Virtue. 

But before you make ufe of them, you tnuft 
boil them in a Pint of Beer ‘ Parts Meai’ure $ but 
in cafe of Neceffity Wine will do, but not with fo 
good Succtfa. Let them be boiled only for half a 
quarter of an Hour $ ttir them often, and while 
you are applying them, efpecially the firft time, 
you mutt put them as hot as the Patient can bear 
it on the Crown of his Head, fo that they may 
come down towards his Temples and Forehead, 
and fo continue them for two or three Hours 4 
You may after the Application retire during:that 
Time that the Patient may have fomc Reil,and for 
fear you fhould catch the Diftemper yourfelf; let 
him be cover’d before you leave him in the lame 
manner as he was wont- to be cover’d when in 
Health, and fo let Nature operate. The Patient 
ought to be very fparing in his Diet, and drink no 
Wine for two or three Days, neither mull he fup 
fat Broth during that time, and he muft be ma¬ 
naged as he is more or lefs weak 5 neither mutt he 
any way fatigue himfclf, for fear of rekindling the 
Fire. 

If the firft Application of this Remedy does 
not produce the defir’d Effect 5 you may after two 
or three Hours heat the Herbs again in the fame 
Beer, without boiling them, for fear they fhould 
Jofe their Virtue; let there be an Interval of an 
Hour between both times of Application, to the 
end the Patient may have room to breathe, and 
do not fail to apply them twice, thrice, or four 
Times if you find Occafion 5 that the Party may 
be the fooncr cur’d, you muft afterwards purge the 
Patient with two Ounces of Manna and a Dofe 
of Sena. See Smcitt-Pcx , Aleazles , Plague &c. 

PURPURE, a Term in He¬ 
raldry, for a Colour confifting of 
much red and a little black, and 
this Term is ufedin the Coats of 
all Perfons below the Degree of 
Noble $ but in the Coats of No¬ 
blemen, ’tis called Jlmetiyft) and 
in thofe of Sovereign Princes, ’tis 
called Mercury . ’Tis exprefled in Engraving by 
Lines drawn a-thwart the Efcutcheon, beginning 
at the fDexrer Point. 

PURSINESS * a Diftemper in a Horfe y being 
Shortnefs of Breath, proceeding two ways, cither 
Natural or Accidental 5 the Natural is when the 
Horfe is Ceck-thropled, for that his Throple or 
Wind-pipe being fo long, he is not able to draw it 
in and out with fo much Eafe and Pleafurc as 
other Horfes do that are loofe thropled; be¬ 
cause the Wind-pipe being too ftrait, that fhould 
convey his Brcatn to his Lungs, and vent it again 
at his Nofe, makes him pant and fetch his Breath 
thus fhort; in like manner when his Pipe is fill’d 
with too much Fat, or other phlegmatick Stuff, 
which fuffoeates him, and makes his Lungs la¬ 
bour the more: When it comes by Accident, it is 
when the Beaft is hard ridden after a full Sto¬ 
mach, or prefently after drinking, which caufe 
phlegmatick Humours to diftil out of the Head 
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into the Wind-pipe, and fo fall upon the Lungs 
where they reft and congeal: It comes alfo by 
Heats, Colas and the like Intemperatures, which 
bring Dulnefs and Heavinefs in travelling, make 
him fweat much and ready to fall down upon 
every little Strain. 

To cure this Diftemper, take Anifeed, Liquo* 
rifh and Sugar-»Qandy, all beaten to fine Powder* 
of which brew well four Spoonfuls in a Pint of 
white-Wine, and half a Pint of Sallet Oil, ufe 
this ever after your Horfe’s Travel and a Day be¬ 
fore his travelling. 

Another Prescription is to take four Pounds of 
\yheat-Flower, Eiicampane and Gentian, of each 
an Ounce, Anifeed, Fenugreek, Cummin, Brim* 
ftdne and Liquorifh, cf each-half a Pound, make 
them all into very fine Powder and fearce them $ 
then put therein naif a Pound of common Englijb 
fjobey, and fo much white-Wine as will make all 
thefe into a C^tdplafm $ boil them fo thick till 
they are fit to made into. Balls, and give the 
Horfe three, or four at a time, tor fix or eight 
Mornings together. , , 

But it you perceive a Taint in his Wind, take 
a clofe Earthen Pot, and put therein three Pints 
of the ftrongeft white-Wine Vinegar, four new laid 
Eggs unbroken and four Heads of Garlick clean 
peel’d and bruifed 5 then cover the Pot very clofe 
and bury it in a Dunghill for thirteen Hours $ then 
take it up, pull out the Eggs, and ufe it as di¬ 
rected in the laft Receipt. . 

PURSINESS y a Shortnefs of Breath in Sheep, 
which is cur’d by cutting their Ear, and chang¬ 
ing their Pafture * they alfb flit their Noftrils for 
the fame Purpofe 5 and fome think good to give 
them Anifeed, Liquorifh, and Sugar-candy, all 
finely beaten together and mixed with old 
Grcafe. 

PURSLAIN, in Latin, Porfulaca, a Plant of 
which there are two Sorts, viz. the wild and Gar¬ 
den Purflain. The firft is like the other, except 
that it creeps upon the Ground, and that it is 
fmaller in all its Parts. 

The Garden Purflain has a round, thick andf 
dark red Stem, divided into fome Branches 5 the 
Leaves are plump, almoft round and rang’d alter¬ 
nately on the Stem $ the Flower confifts of five 
Leaves in the Form of a Rofc, and is fucceeded 
by a Fruit, which is divided into two Cells, that 
contain fmall, round and flat Seeds $ the Root is 
plain and accompany d with Fibres: They Tow 
and cultivate this plant in moft Gardens and the 
fame flourifhes in June till September. 

The chief Ufe of this Plant is in Sal lets and 
Potages: There are two Sorts of the Garden Pur¬ 
flain, viz. the Green and Golden one a the laft is 
the moft agreeable to the Sight, and harder to be 
raifed, infomuch that when the Weather is cold, 
it is raifed with Difficulty on a hot Bed and under 
Glaffcs 5 for it will fcarce thrive in open Ground, 
till towards the middle of May, and then the Soil 
muft be rich and fine,and the Weather fair -.Then 
for the Green, when the Seeds are fown in a Bed, 
which may be done about the End of Jlptily you 
muft clap over the Bed with the Back of the 
Spade, and water it, for it delights in Moifture $ 
they fow it ufually, asN[.Cho?nel fays, very thick, 
becaufe the Seed is fmall: If it be fown thin, or 
tranfplantcd a part, in the Opinion of our own 
Authors, it will yield fair Plants, either for Seed 
to pickle or to boil. 

As foon as the Seeds look very black, the Stalks 
muft be gathered and laid abroad in the Sun, 

which 
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which will the better maturate them, on a Board 
or Cloth to preserve them from fpilling, houfe 
them in the Night, and expofe them again in the 
Day time till they are ripe: Some have affirm’d, 
that the Seed of three or four Years old is better 
than the new, which muft be determin’d by Ex¬ 
perience. 

Bcfides the Ufe of Purflain in Sallets, they like- 
wife eat them fry’d, in order to which they chop 
them, and then fry them wirh good Butter m a 
Pan, fcafon them with Salt and Pepper, and then 
put Milk, or Cream which is better, to them ; and 
as foon as thev are ready, they thicken the Sauce 
tvith Yolks ot Eggs, or with flower, and eat the 
fame hot. 

If you would comfit your Purflain, choefe the 
fmalleft in the Autumn, cut them into feveral 
fmall Bits, and powder them well with Salt and 
Cloves, grofsly bruifed or pounded, put them after* 
wards into an earthen Pot that is headed, making 
a JBcd of Salt and a Bed of Purflain there: The 
firft and the laft Bed muft be Salt $ then fill the 
Pot with good Vinegar, and let it be well falted 5 
when you take it out to be eaten, make ufe of a 
Wooden Spoon, and fee you do not dip your Fin¬ 
gers in the Vinegar. 

Purflain is good againft all Diforders proceed¬ 
ing from hot Caufes/as Inflammations of the Sto¬ 
mach, Liver, Kidneys and Urine 5 Lofs of Blood, 
dry Cough,Gonorrhea’s, Venereal Heats and burn¬ 
ing Feavers $ the Juice and Seed are good to kill 
Worms, and for Feavers in young Children 5 and 
a Water diftiifd from them, produces the fame 
£ffefts.\ 

Purflain furpafles Letticein Quality 5 it not only 
pofleffes all the Virtues the other has, but is alfo 
good for ErifyfelaSi Pains in the Bladder and 
Heat in the Kidneys 5 it allays carnal Concupif- 
cence and the Heat of Feavers $ and being apply’d 
to Wounds that breed a Gangreen, it puts a Stop 
to it: If you chew it, It will cure Ulcers in the 
Mouth, Swelling of the Gums, Tooth-ach, and 
when the Teeth are fet on edge 5 It ftrengthens 
the Voice and quenches Third: The Seed being 
iven with Honey relieves thofe that are fhort- 
reath’d $ and if you hang one of the thickeft 
Roots about your Neck, it wfll hinder the falling 
down of the Palate: Purflain being given in a 
Dcco&ion of a Glifter, is good for tne Bioody- 
Fiux : Half a Glafs of its Juice with a little Sugar 
flops the Spitting of Blood, and the Overflowing 
of womems Menfes. 

This Herb being applyed to the Forehead, al¬ 
lays. the Head-acn, and to the Navel kills the 
\lVms in Children : a Decoftion of its Leaves or 
Seid, or a Water diftill’d from it, is a Sovereign 
Remedy for the Dyfentery and the Worms as be¬ 
fore 5 a Purflain Leaf will quench Thirft $ a Ca- 
taplafm made ofit and fome Barley Flower, and 
apply’d to the Liver arid Side is very good againft 
Feavers. 

PYRACANTHA 5 a thorny Shrub, which 
fooots out feveral Branches, bearing Leaves like 


thofe of wild Pear-Tree 3 nay, its very Name is 
derived from <Pyrus a Pear and ***r3o* from 
***, Spina , a Thom; being as much as to fay a 
Thorny Pear, M. Toumejort and Earlier 
mer s make it to be another Kind of a True, and 
rank it with the Medlar; on which account, they 
call it Mefptlus Jkuleata <pyri foha Some of the 
Leaves of the Pyracantha are oblong and a Httle 
pointed, others always round; indented at the 
Edges and of a darkifh green Colour, the Flowexs 
which grow along thefe Blanches, confift of 
▼era! Leaves of a reddiffr yellow Colour j the 
Cup of this Flower i9 leafy, and turns to a*Brait 
almoft round, ’tis crown’d, pulpy and has a tingle 
Catfuia, which contains feveral little Scooes fili ’4 
with oblong Kernefe* » 

Some have much w®nd*cd that this Plant is fo 
little taken notice of about London^ where them 
is not any Nurfery of it $ for befides. the Beauty 
of its Leaves, the Bunches of white Bloflbml 
which it produces in May are very ornamental, 
and its Coral like Beads, which hang upon it in 
Clufters all the Winter, afford us a molt delightful 
Profpe£l$ to all which Perfe&ions may be added 
the Strength of its Thoms, which makes it a moft 
ufefo! Plant for Hedges: Some Plants of this kind 
have been train’d up into Balls and Pyramids al¬ 
moft cover’d with the fcarlet Berries, when Na* 
rure feem’d to reft in other things. 

The Pyracantha is cultivated either from the 
Berries, or from Layers or Cuttings, the Berriea 
when foil ripe, fhould be ordered like thole of the 
Holly: Which fee. And they are fubjeft to lie 
as long in the Earth : Its aclvifeable that they 
fhould be given to Fowls to eat, that by palling 
through their Bodies, they may the fboner come 
up and be better prepared to vegetate. In 2 )e- 
vonjbin where this Plant abounds, it has been oh- 
fared that fuch Fowl as feed upon them, fcatter 
them over the Country, where they thrive exceed-* 
ingly, but are very difficult to tranfplant, having 
few Fibres at their Roots3 therefore when they 
have come up and flood a Year or two at moft, 
they fhould be planted out where they are to re¬ 
main 3 and great care muft be taken in the Re* 
moval of this and other Trees of the like Nature, 
to keep the Roots from drying before they are 
put again into the Ground, for by that aboe, 
our Plants are often loft. 

If thefe Plants are to be raifed from Layers § 
fuch Branches only are to be laid down as are ten¬ 
der and of the laft Shoot, which Rule muft be ob- 
ferved in the laying of allEvei^reens whatfoever* 
for the more woody Branches will not ftrike Root 
by any means 2 Cuttings of the frefh tender Twigs 
of it are about May or June planted in Pota of 
fine Earth, watering them frequently and keeping 
them from the Sun till the following Winter, at 
which Time a warm Expofure will be helpful ttf 
them to make a ftrong Shoot in the Spring. Plant* 
raifed in this manner are tranfplanted with greater 
Eafe ami lefs Hazard than thole raifed from Seed* 
or by Layers. 
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jTXOKDLf a finall Bird with (peckled Feathers, 
V^^and one' of thole we aaU Taflengers j dweW 
ling in Corn-Fields or Meadows ; QuaQs begin 
to fing in April ; they make their Nells on the 
Ground, and lit in the Month of May, at which 
Time you muft not difturb them: You may know 
die. Hen by her llender Neck, and that file is 
not Black under the Chin, but of the Colour of 
bak'd Earth, and fo up to the Head: Her Bread 
and Belly ate almoft White, her Back and Wins? 
of a dark yellow Colour ; but the Head, Neck, 
Back, Tail and Wings of the Cock, are' almoft 
Black, his Beak is alio Black, and Feet Shining. 

Quails are to be taken by Calls, while they 
are in their Wooing Time, which is from April 
till Auguft, the Quail will call at Sun-Rifing, a* 
bout nine a Clock, about twelve, about three in 
the Afternoon, and at Sun-Set : The Notes of 
the Cock differ much from the Hen, fo that you 
mull be Expert in both ; if you intend to do 
any good In taking them, and when you hear 
the Cock call, anlwer in the Hens Note ; and 
fo on the Contrary, anfwer the Hen in the Cock’s • 
and thus you will have both come to you, fo that 
you may call over your Net and take them. 



_ . If it fee a, fingle. Cock-Quail, Jie will come at 
the firft Call* but if he. has an Hen with him, 
he will not forfake her : Sometimes you ihall only 
hear one to anfwer your Call, yet three or tour 
will come to your Net, fo thar you need not 
make too great hafle, when you find one entang* 
led, for forae more may be taken in a .lhort 
Time, 

Qii/iiU are neat cleanly Birds, and Will not run 
much into'Dews or wet Places, but choofe rather 
to Fly. that they may not dirty themfelves, you 
muft therefore at fucn Times place your felt as 
near, your Nets a& poflible ; and if by. Accident 
the Quail pafles by one End of the Net, lie dole 
for fome Time, aud let her go a little Way ; 
then gently, removing your felf on the other Side 
of the Net, call her back again, and the Bird 
will fopn come to your Net. 

As to the Form of the Calls , aud how to 
make them; the firft A is made of a fmall Lea* 
ther Purfe, about two Fingers widfc and four 
long, in Fafhion much like a .Pear; it muft be. 
ftopt half full of Horfe-Hair; they place in the 
End a fmall Whiftle or Device mark’d C, made 
of a Bone of a Cat’s, Hare’s or Coney’s Leg* 
or rather of the Wing of an old Hern, which 
muft be about three Fingers long, and the Enc£. 
C, muft be form’d like a Flagelet, with a little 
foft Wax, put alfo in a little to dofc up the 
End B, which open a little with a Pin, to caufe ic 
to give the clearer and more diftind Sound ; fafleti 
this Pipe in your Purfe ; and then to make ic 
fpeak, hold it full in the Palm of your Left Hand, 
put one of your Fingers over the Top of the 
Wax; you muft fhake on the Place mark’d A. 
with the hinder Part of your right Thumb, ana 
fo counterfeit the Call of the Hen-Quail. 

The other Quail-Call reprefented by the feconcf 
Cut, muft be four Fingers long, and above ah 
Inch thick, made of a piece of Wyre turn’d round, 
as if it were curl’d, it muft be cover’d over with 
Leather, and one End thereof clofed up with a 
piece of flat Wood mark’d 2. About the mid-' 
die you muft have a fmall Thread or Leather- 
ftrap 7, where with you may hold it, fo as to 
life it with one Hand, and at the other End, 
place juft fuch a Pipe as is deferibed before id 
making up the firft Call. 

Now foV the calling with it, hold the Strap 
or piece of Leather with your Left Hand, dofe 
by the piece of Wood mark’d 2 ; and with your 
Right Hand hold the Pipe juft where it is join’d 
T t t t t 
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'ter rhe Flagclet mark'd 3, and make the fame. The~Net* commonly ufed, is call’d a'Hallier 
Noife as the Hen does, \vhen Ihe calls the Cock, or Bramble Net, which is managed as in the fol¬ 
lowing Figure. 



If you know where there is a Cock alone, get with Truffles ; The Diffl rauft be garnifh'd with| 
within fifteen Paces ; fuppofe the prickt Lines Artichoke Bottoms, Mutton-Gravy and Mui kroon} 
marked with the Letters A, E, F,G>H, Juice, f 

were the Borders of the Corn-Field, and that Another Sort ol Quail-Potage is made with ^ 
the Quail lhould be at the Letter P, f^read your brown Cullis without Farcing, only flewing then* 
Net on the Top of the Ridge adjoyning to the in a proper Broth, with a Piece of Veal, an 4 
Corn, and pirch your Hallier, and fo ( the Bird preparing the,Cullis with*a Piece oi Beef-File* 
tunning crofs the Coni may get into the Net pounded with Bread Chippings: This Pottage i* 
ivithout perceiving it, theii draw back into the ( to be carnifh’d with Muihrooms and Truffles, and 
Bottom of the third or fourth Line O, where Tome Temon-Juice muft be fqueez'd when 
you mul) floop and hide you t felf overagainfl the j brought to Table. 


middle of the Net, in Order to call the Quail. ♦ or -ymiM imrr hfeemie be ferret 

“ There are feveral Ways of r drafting Quails; up with Hoots and a le Reine, For which, See 
firff they may be bak’d a la Braife^ that is to lay, be* Pofage : X ou raa Y a ^° have a Quail-Potage > in 
tween two Fires, and in a Ragoe ; for rhe firft let the} For*i of an Oil ; another fort with iweet;. 
your Ingredients confiA of a Fillet of Veal, Ox-Mar^ as that of Pigeon s y and others with Muib- 

row, Bacon, Salt, Pepper and Parfly, and farce the rooms and other^ile. See Pye, and Roaft-Meat$+ 
Quails therewith \ then put in the Bottom of a Fojr a Quail Twrie or Pan-Pie. See thc_»So* 
Kettle or Pot, fome Lards of Bacon, and Slices Jcond Paragraph unde* Tourte. 
of Veal or Beef; let the Quails in Order upon QUARRY; \ Place from whence Stones ajjt 
fliem, and feafon them 'With Salt, Pepper and digged out. See Stone. 

fipe Herbs, and then bake them gently between QUARTER, dry EngHj!) Meafure, confiding 
two Fires; when they are enough, make a Ra- df eight Bulhels, k and tour Quarters makes a. 
goe of Sweetbreads of Veal, with fome Truffles, Chaldron. 


A Potege of 


Cocks-Combs and Muihrooms; and a little be¬ 
fore you ferve them to the Table, put in the 
,Yolk of ait Egg and fome Cream. 

"There is another lort of Ragoe made, by flit- 
tine the Quails in Halves, without fepararing them, 
and frying them in Lard, feafoifd with a Fag¬ 
got of Herbs, Pepper* Salt, Nutmegs, three or four 
Muihrooms, and a little Flowir, adding fome 



QUARTER r * Term in H+* 
ra\dry y fignifyiog a Partition made : 
of juft a fourth Part of the Field 
by two right Lines,.thus : He. 
bearcth Argen\ y a Quarter-Gules* 


QUEEN'S GILLIFLQW ER, otherwife Dames 


Muttop Gravy, and Lemon Juice, at the Mat* Whht . Utin Hefpert, five Viola Matro- 
of femng them up to the 1 able. .. nalis, by Country Women .call’d Clofe Sciences ; 

rV m a Q u frt~ty* a !& es > lf y° u would have your a pJinc c f which there are feveral Sorts, as the 
Quails fluffy a Farce may be made for that pur- Single with a pale Blalh; the Single mite, and 
pole, with Opons-Breaft, and Beef-Marrow, fea- the Double White , which laft is lure the Single , 
oned with a little Pep pet, Salt, Nutmeg and the <jnly there are many Flowers on a Branch, hand- 
loksot raw Eggs: Let them boil in an earth- ihg thick on a long Stalk, of a pure white and 
fn ol or otherwife, with a Bunch ot Herbs and ftveeC Scent, chiefly in the Evening, whence the 
’. , en T ^ rair V , two boiled Artichoke Katin Name : The double Purplifl differs only in 
Fires a ,\i r° t ie f ^ ^ 1CV *> ^ Yolks of the Colour of the Flowers, that are of a fine,, 

be^flew’d nn 0m t«^ Quail-Broth, and let all pleafant, light and reddilh Purple; and the double 
are fuA'cipn^rrnlc’d 0 ^^!?^ 6 ” 1 *^ e Crufts ftrip’d with White, wliich is moft efleemed. 
the Cults nlvMi them^^ 3 ^° ur Q uai ^ and pour The Plants flower in the (Beginning of June, 
'-..its upon them ; tliey may alfo be forced and blow ’till the End of J*Jj; they are ea% 

tailed 
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raifed from any SEp or .Branch, which being fee 
In the Ground in the Spring ihaded and water¬ 
ed, will grow: But the Buds of it muft be nip¬ 
ped off as foon as they appear, for Flowers j o- 
tberwife they will blow and kill the Root. 

QUENE, as the Harolds write it ; but it 
flymM be Qjluiie , the. Word in Blazon for a I ail ' 
®f a Bead, thus. If a Lyon has a forked or < 
double Tail, thev lay he is Double Queened \ 

QUEEN OF HUNGARY'S WAlER; a 
Liquor, the Operation whereof is Nothing 
but a Spirit of W inc impregnated with the molt 
« flential Parts of Rofemary Flowers ; fill a Glafs or 
Stone Cucurbit half full with Flowers of Rofemary, 
gather’d when they are in their greateft Vigour • 
pour as much Spirit of Wine upon than, as wiU i 
fteep the Flowers ; put your Cucurbit in a Bath 
Marie, and having put on the Head ^nd fitted 
the Recipient, exa£tly lute the Junaures, and put 
under a Fire for DigelUon during three Days ; 
after which unlute your Veflels, and pour what 
ma T have been diftill'd into the Cucurbit, reht 
vour Limbec and increafe the Fire very much to 
'make the Liquor diftil. infuch a Manner that one 
Drop continually follows another; and when you 
have extra&ed about two T hirds thereof, take it From 
the Fire, let the Vetfei reft and unlute it, you 
will find a very good Queen of Hungary s Hater 
in <he Jfecipient, which you are to keep ui a 

Vial well ftopt A 

T his Water muft be diftilled with a pretty ltrong 
Fire • otherwise the Spirit of the Wine would 
mount alone ; and carry along with it but very 
little of the Etfence : Some have endeavoured to 
.criticize to very ill Purpofe, and fey that it is 
ufelefs to diftil Rofemary Flowers with the Spi¬ 
rit of Wine, becaufe that being of a volatile Sub- 
flan«e, ,it. would dillolve well therein withouc Di- 

^BuiTtljis Circumftance is very necefiary, if you 
would have a Water that muft be well impregnated 
-with the Eflence of the Flower; for though there 
is fomewhat that is Volatile in Rofemary, a good 
Part of us Qyl, wherein the Odour principally 
.'confifts, is onbarrafled with odier Principles, and it 
• cannot otherwife be well rarifyd, mud and exa-. 

’ ted but by the DigelUon ; and then the very good 
■■Effetfs of it will appear. - , ~ , 

You may by putting feme Drops of the Oylor 
' Efience cf Rofemary, as alfo of the Oyl of Cui- 
mumon;' into Spirit of Wine prefently make Queen 

— Sort 4 ® 7 Queen Hungary's Watery 

is prepar’d in the following Manner: In the lime 
ri»t Rofemary flowers or biofloms; gather it iij 
the Morning after the Son has lhui d upon at^ 
a Pound and an Half, let it be 
drv’d in the Shade for eight and forty Hours, 
ami ftir it from Time to Time, that fo it may 
dr. alike: If you have not Flowers enough, or 
'none at all, take the growing Points of Role-, 
maty, Sage, Hylfop, Thyme and Marjoram, which 
Wmiftlw in the feme Manner as die Flowers 

Jiead, andput thernmuifafe in a Veffel with fix 

; p A ris Pints of good Brandy for a whole Night, 
£ter which ; cover the VefleLwijh_ its Junaures, 
'.which you Audi lute wen. and diftil the whole by 
Wav ofBath-Mane, Sand, Afhes or a gentle Fire, 
Which you are always to keep even ; when the. 
PHegm comes *way, ,you mull appJy your Bottfe 
oTRecinient which you muft lute, and fo eWraft, 

fexdwia w <1* <Wi <** «?**>• Pin,s: . 


land a Chopinc at moft : This done, take your 
Veffel off the Fire, dilute the Bottle or Recipient, 
which you ihall flop and let it cool: You may 
put the Water into Bottles, or leave it in the 
Recipient. 

A different Way from this to make the Queen 
of Hungary s Water , is to take two and thirty 
Ounces ot Rofemary Flowers, Rofemary Leaves,, 
the Tops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, Coilus, 
Sage and Marjoram, of each four Ounces, pound 
them all, and put the Mils into a great Glafs or, 
Scone Cucurbit, mix therewith of Sal Armoniac 
and Tartar reduced into Powder, of each one 
Ounce, pour thereon ninety lix Ounces of die 
Spirit of Wine, flop the Cucurbit with its Head,, 
fit a Recipient to it, lute them very exa&ly, and 
proceed in your DigelUon and Diitilling, as you 
did in your firft Water ; ajid you will have a 
Water of a fubtil Smell, and ftroneer than the 
other. 

The Sal Armoniac and Salt of Tartar, being 
moiftned with the Humidity of the Flowers ; 
an oily volatile Spirit will come forth, which, 
mixes it felt with the Water, and makes it more 
penetrating and efficacious than the common Queen, 
of Hungary's Water againft Vapours, and Difc 
eafes wherein there is need of powerfully reviving, 
the Spirits. 

T his Water is good againft the Palpitations and 
Weakncfles of the Heart, for Failles, Lethargies, 
Apoplexies and Hyfterical Diftempcrs : They nke- 
wife make ufe of the Water outwardly for Burns, 
Tumours, Palfey, Vapours, ©r. Ladies put about 
half an Ounce of it to fix Ounces of t lower df 
Luce or BeanrFlower-Water, and fo dean theijt 
| Faces therewith : It fometimes gives Eafe in 
I the Tooth-Ach, by taking it in at the Nofe, or 
applying it with a little Cotton to the Gums. 

QUICK-BEAM, in Latin Ornus } Pinax, Ft ax- 
tnusy Bubula y call'd by feme the Witcben ; f 
Sort of wild Alh. The Berries which it produ¬ 
ces in OSober y may then be fown, or rather the 
Sets planted : It riles' to a reafonable Stature, 
Ihoots upright and (lender, has a fine fmootb 
Bark* delights in Mountains and Woods, and good 
light Ground : Its of ufe for the Hulbrndmaivs 
T ools, and for the Wheel-wrights : The well grown 
Tree will (aw in Planks, Boards and Timber : 
Next to the Yew, it is bed for Boughs : Its ex¬ 
cellent Fudl : The Bloffoms have an agree¬ 
able Scent: The Juice of the Berries ferment¬ 
ing of it felf and well preferv’d, makes an ex¬ 
cellent Drink againft the Spleen and Scurvy : Ale 
and Beer brew'd with thele Berries, when ripe, 
is an incomparable Drink, familiar in fome Parts 
'of Wales. . f . 

This Tree has in fome Sort befcri efteemdi 
Sacred there, whence fome Authors call it Prax* 
inks Carribro-Britannic a. 

QUICK-SCAB, a Difteinper in a Horfe, which 
putrifies and corrupts the Blood and Flefli, ,anii 
at laft breaks out in a loathforn Manner, much like 
unto the Mange or Leprofy: It comes by a Simp 
felt contraded ill Over-Riding or hard' Labour ? 
and it has had its Name from its Running ftoi® 
one Member to another: For ‘it will be foftie* 
times in the Neck, at other times in the Bread, 
fometimes in the Main, and then again in ttye 
! Tall. 

To cure this ugly Diftemper, die Horfe rat® 
i firft be bled, and the Hair clipp’d away where 
: the Soranct is, end with an old. Curiy-Comb 
Ttttt a 
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fftuft the Scurf and Scabs be taken off* j this done, 
ttaih it well with fair cool Water, and lay a 
Linnen Cloth well wet therein to the Place, and 
do nothing to it in ten Days after, and if you 
find it does not heal, drefs it as before, and fo 
repeat it, as you find there is Occafion. 

Others take Mallows and Marih Mallows a Kke 
Quantity, and boil them in fair Water till they 
are foft, wi^h the Herbs and Decoction, bathe 
and wafh the Sorance two or three Days toge¬ 
ther warm : Then take a pint of common Ho¬ 
ney, fome Copperas, Allora, Glafs, Verdigreafe, 
all made into fine Powder, of each four Ounces; 
Turpentine and Quick-lilver mortified, of each 
two Ounces ; boil them all together, with the 
Honey into an Unguent, and drcft {he Horfe 
fcvery Day therewith. 

QUICK-SILVER ; a heavy Liquor, and ac¬ 
counted a Metal ; it is found in Mines in feve- 
ral Countries ; there is not a more Sovereign 
Remedy, nor a more general One in Phyfick 
than Quick-Silver ; but Care muft be taken in 
the cleanling and feparating it from fcveral Im¬ 
purities, with which it is often mix’d : It alfo 
bears the Name of Mercury For which you 
may confuk that Article. 

QUIDE; a Diftemper, when it is loft in black 
Cattle ; for in Cafe an Ox or other Beaft> do by 
Chance loofe the Quide, which will fall out of 
his Mouth, he will then mourn and have no Sto¬ 
mach to eat, hecaufe the Meat which he has at 
teady eaten wiH not digeft. 

The Way to cure him, is, to take Part of the 
Quide out of another Beads Mouth, which is of 
k like Nature; as if it be a Cow that wants her 
Quide, take fome of the Quide of another Cow, 
ind give it her to fwallow down, this will be 
a ‘Means to Cure her. 

Others takC an Handful of the Herb called 
Codwort, which they bruife fmall and put a Quan¬ 
tity of Fat thereto, and fo convey ir into the 
Bealls Mouth to fwallow it, that has loft tlie Quide. 

Some give him a Piece of Leaven to fwal- 
Jow. ,r 

; Others take a Piece of Wall 1 and mixing it 
Svith Urine give it him for this Plirpofe. 

Many dke Crumbs of Bread, and mixing it 
ivith a little Salt, rub and chafe the Bead's 
Tongue with it. 

But if he has long remain’d fof, take out his 
Tongue and prick the Vein under the fame with 
a n Awl, in two or three ’ Places, and fo it willi 
bleed, and thereby recover and Dccome well 
f QuIpE; an Evil that RkewifeaffeflsS^p ; 
to cure which rake Quidewott, which grows a- 
piongft Corn like. Groundfel, aud having bruiftd 
I Quantity thereof, then obferve when you fee a- 
nother Sheep chew her Quide, take her, and pull 
jPart of her Quide out of her Mouth, which mixing 
;tvith' f t§e jbruifid Quidewoit, roll it into a little 
j&dl/ make her rWalfow. it and Hie will do welL 
. QUICK-SET or Fence ; made for Inclofures, 
cfr. thi 9nly Way is to raife a fufficient Quantity 
•before Hand, in a Nurfery for that Purpofe, of 
tuch Trees Or Plants as naturally' do delight in i 
tna^ ^and. where they are intended to be planted, 
iiia then to. plant; them in foch Order, that the 
’Roots be not bclbw the bcft-SOil; and that they’ 
feY'f - a .Bank to Ihcltcr them pn the one 

df y. Hedge op the other, 
untir the “thick: Plants : 
-mm Injuries j or the , 
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I Seed of fuch Trees as are intruded to be proga^ 
ted, may be town in forfows, made »nd fil’d ■«% 
good Earth and fccur'd from Cattle,, either by s 
double Hedge, or by plowing the Land! fesr fci©. 
ral Years, and not feeding the fame .with Carrie, ' 
till fuch Time as the Trees ait grown up, w hich 
will foon repay the imaginary Lofe of the Herbage 
or Grafting, efpecially it the young Cyons be tho 
firft and ftcond Year 5 * .of tbeir Growth, a fie do 
ihelter’d from the iharp Winds, by icatter-' 
ing a little Straw, Brahe or Hawn, lighdy oven 
them, which will alfo-rpe and prove a gpod Ma* 
nure, and qualify the Heat and Droogth. (£ Sum* 
met. 

But to be more particular as to the plandmi 
of Quhck-Set, the Nature of the ftveral Sorts d| 
Land you defign to plant in rauft be confider’cL 
as whether it be Clay, Sand, Gravel, mid the like, 
and what Sorts of Hants will heft agree with each 
Kind of Soil, and likewife the Soil fiom which 
you have your Plants, and whether they are sai£ 
ed upon worfe Land than that you deign to plant 
them in, or eift it will be more difficult to M 
them to thrive well, and likewift the Mamet of 
planting them: But as die fine Method is ufed 
in plaiKing all Sort* of Quick as is with all tbl 
re ^ except the Alder, Bidet, Fun, and HoINl 
which you ffiay fee We need only here ddibii ije 
that of the fFbite-Tbknt, as being the 
Sort that is moft ufed. . 

As to the Sets, let them be about the Bignefo 
of your Thumb, and you mud cue them with* 
in four or five Inches of the Ground, and if you 
defign your Quick only for a Hedge without * 
Bank or Ditch, you mult plant them almoft pea. 
pendiedar in two Rows, at about twelve Indict 
difiaiK from one another: But if you. havea Miad 
to a Ditch and Bank, mark your Dfetb one the 
Breadth before mentioned with a Line, and tahp 
Care that on that Side you intend to make your 
Bank, to lay the Turf with the Gra&Skk dowtt- 
wanL upon which you muft put fome of your heft 
Mould co bed your Quick in, and let your Quide 
be laid upon it, and that in fuch * Man uel, 
that the End of it may be inclining upwards, fel¬ 
ting them about twelve Inches afunder; and be 
mindful to procure thofe that are fielh gathered, 
ilrait, fmooth and well rooted ; you may add now 
and then at equal Difiances, of about thirty Foot, 
a young Oak, Alb, Elm or Crab, to grow up 
with the Quick. - 1 • • - i : . 

.When the firft Row of Qtncl fetjaid,v Jtcje 
be covered with more good Mould, and lay a; Turf 
upon it as before, and fome Modd upftt rile 
Turf, fb that when you find your Bank is got 
about a Foot higher, you may agatnft the* Spa¬ 
ce* of the Lower Quick,' lay another Row-of 
Sets, which cover as the- former, and Top tbe 
Bank with the bottom Earth of the Ditch, upon 
Which ftr the dry or dead Hedge to defend-and 
Jhade the Under*Phuitation: lire Stakes are So 
be driven into the loofe Earth at two- Foe* 
and an half Difiance, and even fo low as toretfefe 
the firm Ground: Oaken Stakes are the bell, and 
the black Thom atnd Saflow; ftr the (bull Boffi- 
es be laid below, but they muft not be too thick, 
only a little to caver the Quide from the crop¬ 
ping of Cattle when it Springs, and the long Butt¬ 
es muft be at the-Top to bind in the Stakes by 
interweaving of them, and flffl fire more to 
flrengthen the Hedge, you may! Eider ir, as 
they term W Which- it to-bind the- Tc^> -of die 

Stakes, 
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tains in with feme fifcall long, .Poles, or Sticks 

E each Side, and when the Eddering is over, 
the Stakes be drove again, becaufe the Wav* 
ing of the Hedge and the Eddering, are apt to 
loofen them. 

Yon mutt contently weed the Quick, and care* 
felly keep diem from Cattle, efpecialiy Sheep, 
and if yon do not find that it ihoota well, or 
that it fhould happen to be cropc with Cattle, 
cut it in die Month of February within an Inch 
«f the Groond; this will make it to (hike frefh 
Root, ai^d often forwasd if much in its Growth. 
See Bank-Fence, Fence, Garden-Fence, Hedge, 
and Them. 

OUINCEpTREE, a Tree that bears Fruit 
call'd Quinces, which are large, yellow, hard and 
fernp, and proper only for Marmekdes, Paftes, 
^‘mdony’a, &r. the Portugal Apple-Quinces are 
cfleem’d the beft ; the Portugal Pear-Quince is 
■mch like the former, except in its Form. The 
Barbary Quince is Idler than the other, as is 
the E-rgfijh Quince, which is i harih Fruit, and 
covered with a Down or Cotton : The Lyons 
Quince is a large yellow one, and the Prunfwick 
Quince is a large White, both very good, but all 
Inferior to the two firft Sorts. 

If there be any Part of this Tree that grows 
fe low, fo as that it can be brought to the 
Ground, either by pL thing or otherwife ; it may 
be done irt the Beginning of Winter, and cover 
it all over with Earth, except the Euds of the 
Branches, which is to continue for one Year,and 
then to be nncover*dj when every Twig fhall 
have put forth Roots ui the Earth; winch being 
cut off and tranfpianted, will in l ime make a 
Tree: They may alio be iiccculared, which will 
make them bear the foonet: If they are planted 
ch- dry Ground, they lhould be planted hi C9o- 
; but they are- better grafted in the. Stock 
then in the Bark. * 

1 However this Tree delights chiefly in moift 
rich Ground, and near the Water Side, and where 
they like the Ground, they yield a very good In¬ 
crease ; The Place ufoally chofen for them, is 
Hear feme Gutter, that carries away the Soak or 
Waih of a Dunghill or Houfe, and is fuch as 
they like very Well. It is good to plant of the 
belt Sort and beft Bearers. 

■ The Fruit of this Tree is to be eaten in the 
l?ft Courfe, for they feal up the Stomach, help 
Digeftion, and move the Body, if they can be ea¬ 
ten in a competent Quantity, and if need be, 
they may be eaten before Meals, which preferves 
the Head from Intoxication. 

* There ate many good Qualities attributed to 
them, and, the Marmelade made of them with 
Honey and Sugar, is gold both for well and lick 
Persons ; and the Inootwenienices that do attend 
their being eaten raw, may be remedy’d, by boil* 
shg them in Honey j er dfe putting feme Sugar 
and'Muflt upon them after they are bak’d; tno’ 
the beft and readieft Way is to bcil them- in a 
Pipkin clofely cover'd with Coals both at Top 
and under. 

If you would have Cothfhs of Quinces, you 
Bmft always choofe thole that aiw fuU ripe ; men 
fare them .readily, cot them into Quarters, and 
throw them into feir Water, and let them be 
boiled in the Water Wthey are enough: Then; 
take them our, put them fo drain, and after 
that into clarify'd Sugar, made a little mom 

than wans t let them mania fo 'riH new Day 

• » 


when you are to boil the feme Syrop again, ih“ 
to which put the Fruit a.feoond Time, and if/ 
you are afraid the Quinces have noe attain'd aCo-c. 
lour that is red enough, keep them cover'd* and/ 
put in fonae Cochineal, or Rofe-Wine. Lafily. : 
wheni the Quinces have, had thirty or forty Walms ' 
and that you fuppofe the Syrop to be enough bail'd*'; 
let thedi lye by 'till next Day, when you are to 
put them on the Fire again, and let them have! 
tome more Boilings, and when you judge thdy are- 

enough, take them off. 

have other Comfits of Quinces, take, fome 
good Quinces that are very linooth and not at all 
itoney, cut them into Quarters, large or fmallaS 
you think fit ; then peel them and take away the, 
Core and every Thing that is hard ; and as you 
peel them throw them into cold Water j. and 
ftecj? all the Pickings, that is the Particles or Ker- 
nels, with feme of the wotft Quinces, which you. 
are to cut into Bib, and mix them together, as 
you deanfe them and throw afide what is rotten s 
thgi^ take all thefe and boil them In a Confe&i- 
oners Pan, even to Rags; this is call'd making 
a Deception, which you are to ftrain through a 
ftrong white Limien Ck*h, into an Earthen Pot or 
mine ocher Yeflel; then pat. das Decafiion into 
your Pan and upon the Fire again, into which 
put your quarter'd Quinces to be boiled, and when 
they are done enough, that is neither boiled tod 
much nor tod little; put Sugar to them Pound 
for Pound, or atleaft three Quarters of a Pounds 
Manage all gently, fo as to have an equal BoiU 
ing: over a finall Fire, and they will become 
beautiful and ’ as red as Blood ; after which*, 
take them off the Fire and put them into Pots* 
‘which rauft not be cover’d till a Day or two 
after. 

If you would have white Quinces, there is w) 
Necemty of making the Decoction ; after yotf 
'have par'd the Quinces, pus them to be boded 
in boding Water, and ttrhea . they are e;ioogh, 

I take feme clarify d Sugar, or in the Loaf, and 
ibod.it, put in your Quinces^ after you take them 
out of cold Water and put them to be drain'd; 
j and when they have had ten or a dozen Wakns, 
let- them lye by, and pour on them the Juice of 
half a Lemon to blanch them; then put theny 
on The Fire, and findh the. W ork. 

To make Quidony of Quince* , cut them info 
fmall Pieces, Parings, Kernels aid all; put a Do* 
*en. Quinces into five or fix Paris Pints of Wa¬ 
ter, and make a Decoction of them ; Which De* 
codtion muft be seduced to two Pints, wherein 
you are to put four Pounds of Sugar, becaufe a 
pound of Fruit in a Deco&on is a Chopinc of 
Paris Meafbre ; then boil the whole ’till k comes 
to a Jelly, arid put it up into Boxes or Pots when 
it hals Drifted a little, that is, before it is cold ; 
and thus a Quidony is made that is commonly prv* 
ferv’d in Houfes, and laid up to be given to thofe 
that are traubkd with the Blood f Flux; and the 
feme is ahb good for People in Health. 

To have Compotes of Quinces, wrap thefts 
up in feme wet Pape^ and let them be roafted iri 
hot Aibes, and when they are enough, cor thefts 
into Quartern, trite away the Cores, peel theta* 
pot them into a Pan with feme Sugar, and "i 
-little Water, and kt them take the Sugar whim 
the Syrop thickens and becomes of a good Conlift* 
«nce ; take them out and fern them -when you 
have a Mind to iri 
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Or clfe when your Quinces are roafied, pare 
them and cut that Part which is moft done into 
SJices; then putting them into a Dilh or Hate, 
with Powder Sugar, and a little fweet Water, let 
them be cover’d and laid upon the hot Embers, 
by which Means they will be foak’d by Degrees, 
and a Syrop will be made of an exquilite 1 afte. 

Another Com foie is to let the Quinces be cut 
into Quarters, proportionably to their T hicknefs, 
without abfolutely looting them one from another, 
fo as they may flick together, as if the Fruit 
were ftill entire; or elfe they may be only pin¬ 
ned to the Core with a Bodkin, aud fcalded in 
x Water, till they become fofc ; then remove them 
prefendy from the Fire to be cool'd and par’d, 
taking away the Kernels, and throwing them as 
they are done into other freth Water; then pit¬ 
ting them into one half Sugar and the other Wa¬ 
ter, let them firaper all together, fee them by for 
a while ; then being fer over the Fire again, 
boil and leura them 'till they have thoroughly 
imbibed the Sugar, in order to be drelieJ for 
your Compote , with the Syrop, when oiJy fo 
much is r left, as will be neceiiary for foaking 
them. Lafilj, let the Juice of an Orange or 
Lemon be fqueez’d upon all, and let them be 
ferv’d up. t 

< For Marmelade and Papes of Quinces : See 
Marmelade and Pnfle. 

\ QUINCUNX ; the Figure of a Plane of Trees, 
difpofed in feveral parallel Rows, as well accord¬ 
ing to Length as Breadth, in fuch a Manner 
*hat the fir A Tree of the fecond Row is more 
hollow, and planted in the Middle of the Diagj- 
pal cf a Square form’d by the two firft Trees cf 
the firft Rowl and by the two firft Trees of the 
third Row ; one may reprefent thefe five , firft 
Trees by the Figure of Five upon the Cards ; 
we do not find thefe Quincunxes were in Ufe 
amongft* the Ancients. We content our felves 
now to plant them in Lines, mark’d by a Car¬ 
penter’s Rule, : and they are form’d Chequerwife 
or three fquar’d ; they are more regular and of an 
equal Breadth. 

To plant Quincunxes, you muft make ule of a 
Line and Rule, and take Care that the Trees 
be well fquar’d or laid out by a Line, and as 
it were enfiladed one with another ; you muft plant 
the Trees ftraic-and enfilade them from Angle to 
Angle, and make them exa£lly anfwcr one another : 
The T rees being thus difpofed are a great Orna¬ 
ment to Gardens, and we may fay that the chief 
Beauty cf Groves proceeds from thfc good Order 
•cbferv’d in this Difpofidon ; they, feme times fow 
green Flots under thefe Trees,* the Walks are 
Kept rak’d, but there muft be no Pallifades, 

: QUICK-LIME : See Chalk and Lime. 

QUINQUINA, or Kina Kina , or China 
China ; in Latin Cortex Peruvianus ; and common* 
ly called, by us, the Jefuits Powder y or limply 
the Bark ; a Bark brought from Peru, which re¬ 
tains the Name of the T ree from which it is ta- 
keil, that is as large as a Cherry-Tree. 

The Spaniards call it Palo De la Centuras , that 
is, Fever s-Wood; there are two Sorts of ir, viz. 
that which is cultivated, and the other that grows 
wild, the firft is better than the other ; and good 
Quinquina ought to -be compact, bitter to the 
a afte, and of a dark red Colour. 

. 15 he believ’d that the Phylicians in 

Tunes had any Knowledge of this Bark ; 
7 ** Time it was brought into Europe was 


in 1449. It was brought frem Peris into Spain 
by a Spanijh Viceroy : At the fame Time riie 
Cardinal de Lugo brought it over and made it 
known in sli the European Part qf the World ; and 
the Advantages they made in tne beginning of it 
were very confiderable 5 for they alone dealt in it, 
’till the Arrival of Dr. afterwards. Sir John Tal¬ 
ker in France y iivthe Reign of King Charles II. 
of England 4 , which Phvlician, was the firft that 
refin d the Preparation cf it. 

Monfieur Fakre % firft i hyfician to the then 
Queen of Portugal , on the 15th of juqe 1078, 
in a Conference field with the Abbot Bourdelot 
about Ague powders, jgave a Defcription of the. 
■Tree that is cover’d with this Bark fo mightily 
admirable for the.. Cure of Intermitrhg Fevers, 
and call'd Quinquinn y and faid that he hud this De- 
feription from a Manufcript lent him by a Lisbon 
Merchant, who had made two or three V oyages 
into the Indies y and this is the Account he gave, 
of it 

The Tree is about the Thicknefs and Height, 
cf our old Cherry-Trees, and has Leaves that, 
are fomewhat broader, thicker and not fo green. 
It grows by the Sides cf Rivulets ; it has many 
Rocts from whence arife Shoots, which are tranP. 
planted and will grow in a lhort 1 iuie; ir bears 
Mowers in the Manner of T ufts like our Aider f 
rhe teed wiich has neither Tafte nor Smell, no 
more than the Leaves, is hard and very round ; 
and produces Norhing ; the Stock or Body is co-_ 
ver’d with a pretty thick, indented, rough, and 
as it were, fcaly Bark, like that of Apple or : 
Pear-T rees ; it is ealily rafed and taken fmm the; 
L ree, either - with a Knife or other, Inftruments*, 
ufed by the Indians for this Purpofe : They pitch 
upon the Months of December and January for, 
thir W ork ; they having found by E>pejnencc 
there is lefs Vertue in it at other Times, and 
that it is lefs fi bje& to rot, and theref re tho ; 
Merchants know very well how to diftinguift* 
in this Cafe : W T hen the , Bark is good, it i* . ; 
found to be a little rough and bitter in Tafte. T 
and to have fomewliat of an aromatick Tafte aiMfo 
Smell, and a Colour inclining to a red Brown : 
It will retain its Vertues for ten or a dozen 
Years; if -put up dofe and in a Place that is : 
not moift; but if reduced in Powder, it will *• 
vaporate, unlcfs put into a Veflel ftopt with a 
Linnen Cloth, Parchment and wax’d. 7 

. T his T ree grows in Peru in the Province of 
Quitto y upon the Mountains thar are in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Tow?i of Loxa y and the Bark 
of it is the fureft Remedy that has been hither¬ 
to found out, for flopping the ferment of Inter* 
mitting Fevers. , * 

The Method cf ufing the Bark for,a long 
l ime was to give the Patient from half a Dram 
to two Drams of it in fine Powder in the Be¬ 
ginning of die Fit with a litde white Wine ; 
but this Method has been alter’d in our Time ; 
for now they infufe an Ounce of it in two 
Founds, of W inc for eight and forty Hours, an 
a Bath Mary, ftrain the Infufion, and make the 
Patient drink three or four half Glailes of it 
when the Fit is diflanr, and this Pra&ife they, 
continue for at leaft fifteen Days, 

T hey often put into the Infufion of Quinqui¬ 
na , petty Centory, Wormwood, Chervil, Aider 
Bark, Juniper Berries,, Sailafras, Salt of Tartar* 
and feveral other Ingredients judged to be good 
for Intequicting, Fevers but the , main of ail is 

the 
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he Ba&, and the others iignify not much: Some | There are fev6ral Ways of preparing the Jq- 
there arc who mix a little Opium with it, but i fuits Powder or Bark. 

this laft Ingredient ought not to be added butJ rfi Preparation', Take k n Ounce of Qqin- 


wirh a deaf of Caution. 

Obfervations. 1 . The Patient ought to be pur¬ 
ged before he takes the Bark, becaufe this Medi¬ 
cine puts a Stop to the Humours for ferae 
Time, and when they come to ferment anew, 
they fosnedmes Caufe more dangerous Diftempers 
than he had upon him before, fuch as Afthma's, 
Dropfies,Rheuraatifins, aSuppzefiion of Womens 
Menfes, and federal others, that but.too often fuc- 
ceed the Cure of Ague by the Bark y and hence 
k is, that ieveral Patients with they could get 
their Agues again that had been removed by the 
Powder. 

2. The Bark is alfb very bad for thofe who 
have an Ahfeefs in their Bodies ; for it fixes and 
hardens for feme Time the Humour, which af¬ 
terwards ferments and cauies a Gangreen in the 
Part; they ought to abftain from Milk and the 
like Aliments, when they take this Medicine, be* 
caufe of the cheefy Part which would Hop and 
certainly beccme corrupt in the Vciiels. 

- 3. Some make ufe of Water inftead of Wine 
for the Infufion of Qvinquvia ; but it has been 
experienced that Wine does better, either becaufe it 
more eafily art rafts the refinous Febrifugious Sub- 
ftance of* this Bark ; or becaufe it ferves for a 
Vehicle to make it penetrate into thofe Parts of] 
the Body whither it lhould pals. 

4. Thofe who through Tendemefe or other Cau* 
fes have an Averfion to Liquors, may take the 
Bark in a Bolus or Pill ; and no more need be 
done than to bring it into Powder, and to incor¬ 
porate it with a fufficient Quantity of Syrop of j 
Wormwood, of which more hereafter : The Dofe 
being from half a Dram to three Drams. 

; As foi the Regimen which ought to be obfer* 
vedwhen the Bark is taken ; M. Cbomel fays, he 
took a large Dofe of it upon the Approach of 
the Fit, and next Day a finall Dofe Morning and 
Evening, but not near Meal Times ; the large 
Dofe uliially carry’d off the Fit, and the finall 
Ones ferv'd to hinder the return of it for fifteen 
Days after, as it will often do, if you do not 
ufe die neccfiary Precautions in this Cafe : He 
continued to take the Medicine for eight Days 
twice a Day, and took it once a Day for eight 
more ; but to- make the furer Work of it againft 
the Return of the Ague, the Perfon that has been 
cur’d muft every twelfth Day for two Months to¬ 
gether, takea Dram of the Powder either iu Whke 
Wifte or a Bolus. 

It i^neceflanr die Patienl fhould eat ftbftantt 
al Food, and mink Wine when he is ufing the 
Bark, that he may. recover Strength in thofe Parts 
of die Body that have been weakned by'the Fe* 
vbr, and that the Spirits may the more eafily 
be able to drive away the Diftemper; but he 
tnuft ufe them with Moderation. 

As to Glyfters of Quinquina, they may be of 
ufe to young Children and adult Perfons alfo, who 
by rcafon of their being fubjeft to Vomittings 
or other Accidents, cannot fwallow Medicines ; 
but how little lo ever they are difpofed to take 
down, thts^ Ague Powder, it will liave much bet- 
tea Bffe 4 in a moderate Quantity, than when ad- 
miniftred in a large Quantity by Way of Glyfters ; 
for it will pals into all the Parts, whereas Glyfters 
fo no further than the Bowels* 


quina well reduc’d into a Powder, mix it either 
with as much boil’d Wide, thick Confeftion of 
Grapes, or Rofa Sdlis, and make a Sort of Coii- 
ferve or Opiate thfteof. 

The Dofe fhould beftom a Dhurt to. a Dram 
and an Half; it may be given in a Bolus, and 
a litde Wine drank upon it. r ■' 

2. Take an Ounce of pulveriz’d Quinquina, 
two Drams of prepar'd red Cotal, half an Ounce 
of tl* Conferve oF Hops, ancf half a Dram of 
Opium, of which make a Conferve With as inuch 
of the Syrop of Quinces or Pomegranate, or elite 
of Barberries or Gooibenies, to give it a Corilift- 
ence: The Dofe is from a Drain and an Hag 
to two Drams. ’ • 

This Receipt is infallible 'in' the Curt of the 
Dyfentery, Hepatiek Flux, Lientery, and other 
Fluxes of the Belly fit is alfb good for die Cur* 
of a Canine Appetite. 

3» Take half an Ounce of Rhubarb, ancfiao 
Ounce of Quinquina, both of them in Powder , 
an Ounce or the Conferve of that of Violets^ 
Buglofs, Syrop of fimple Succory ot Fumitory in* 
reasonable Quantity to make a Conferve of Opiate 
thereof: The Dofe is two Dratns. ' 

This Medicine is good For thofe Who are 
kn into a Dropfy, after a Quiattdn Ague.': Ic 
muft be ufed for the Space of a. Morirn or < fir 
Weeks. 

4. Take two Drams of the Bark, half a Drani 

of Gentian Root, a Drarti and an Half of Crab* 
Eyes, and half a Dram of yellow Saunders, rey 
dilce the whole into a very fine Ponder, arid mi* 
it with a Quartern ot Sugar boiled in Rofe Stf* 
gar: Ufe it as hot as vou can, and make Tabkts 
or Loaengts of the farrie weighing between a 
Dram- and an Half and two Drants. Thefe ma* 
be eafily cany’d into the Country arid to Sea, and 
taken with a litde Winfc after them., ' • 

5. Take two Ounces of Quinquina in Powder* 
and an Handfbl of little Centory, infufe them fc*. 
four Paris Pint9 of Sweet Wine or feme others 
provided it be neither turn’d, (harp, nor yet too! 
green, during two whole Days upon hot Afhes a 
.and’ with a Stick ler the Bottom 1 of it well from 
Time to Time; 

6 . Take a pint of Spanijb Wirie, or other' 



eVery Morriiifg faftingf 
take three or four Ounces of it. 

This CompofltiOn is triads for Perfons of a 
render Coriftirution, ierr Women with Child, and 
j for young Children, who muft have but half the 
UDofe given than. 

TinSlure of Quinquina is an Extraftion of the 
more oily and feparable Parts of the Bade by 
the Spirit of Wine, in order to which put into 
a Matrals or Bolt-Head, four Ounces of good Pe* 
ruvian Bark, grofly powder’d, pour upon it Spi¬ 
rit of Wine’ four Fingers high above the Mu¬ 
ter, fit to it another Matrais in Order to ma fr. 
a Double Veflel, lute the Jun&uies in a vaporous 
Bath for four Days : Stir it from Time to lime t 
the Spirit of Wme will load it felf with a red 
Colour, unlute the Veffels, filtrate the Unfrure 
through brown Paper, and let it be kept fide in 
a Vial dpt is well flopp’d. It is a Febrifuge. 
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As for the Extract of the Bark y it is conve- | 
htent for tbofe who cannot endure the Tafte of I 
Remedies ; for, it may be given in Pills wrap -1 
fed up in a Wafer, without. partaking of the 
Tafte ; but thofe who are fuppofed to have the 
beft Judgment, prefer the Lifufion or Bark in 
Subftance, before this Preparation, becaufe it i» 
impollible to avoid the Evaporation of the more 
fubtil Parts in the Ebullition of it, ule what Pre¬ 
caution you can to prefers them. . 

You may draw the fix’d Salt From the Refi- 
due that remains, after you have drawn the 
Extract or the Tin&ure: You muft dry it, and 
burn and calcine the Aihes in a Crucible; then 
fteep them in hot Water for ten or twelve Hours ; 
boil them an Hour, then filtrate this Lye and 
fevaporate the Water in an earthen Pan or Glafe- 
V did in Sand, there will remain a Salt at the 
Bottom, which you muft keep in a Bottle well 
ftopt. This Salt is an Alkali, as are all other 
fix'd Salts drawn from Plants; it is aperative ; it 
"tnay be given for a Quartan Ague : The Dofe 
is from ten Grains to a Scruple in fome proper 
Liquor. 

* It is not proper to give the Bark in all Sea¬ 
sons : It fucceeds beft in the Summer and Au¬ 
tumn ; but if you ufe it in Winter , you will ge¬ 
nerally have Caufe to repent it. Regard muft al- 
£) be had to dry or wet Years ; the Effe&s of it 
ire dangerous in the laft, and more fuccefsful in 
the other. 

Melancholick or Phlegmatick Conftitutions re¬ 
ceive little or no Relief from the Bark; on the 
Contrary when the Fever is ftopt, it will return 
In feme Time with Violence; dr elfe throw the 
Patient into a languilhing State which ends in 
Death ; Bilious Conftitutions find Benefit in the 
life of this Febrifuge. 

QUITTER-BONE, a Diflemper in a Horfe, 
being a hard' round Swelling upon the Cronet, 
between a H&rfeV Heel and the Quarter, and it 
grows moft commonly on the Infide of the Foot ; 
K is contrafted many Ways ; fometimes by Gra¬ 
vel uudemeath the Shooe, other whiles by fome 
Bruife, Stab, pack of a Nail or the like; which 
being neglefted, will impoftumate and break out 
about the Hoof ; now mid then, it proceeds 
from fome Evil Humours, which defcend down to 
dm Place from which the Quitter-Bone fptings. 

In order to the Care, tent it a Day or two 
with Hogfgreafe and Verdigreafe ground together ;] 
then take fcalding hot Greafe, pour it into 
die Hole* and lay a Plaifter of Pitch and Tar, 
mix'd together, over it for four and twenty Hours ; 
and if the Bone rifes, repeat it ; then take it out 
trith your Nippers, and heal it with fome Salve 
*r other. 


_ QU I __ 

Others boil feme common Honey and Verdin 
greafe in fine Powder 'till it be red, and tent 
the Wound till it be whole, keeping it always 
open, left it heal up above, before it is heal’d at 
the Bottom. 

Some having reduced a little Arfenick into fine 
Powder, put it to the Bottom of the Sorance, 
and flop the Mouth of it with Hurds, binding a 
Clout over very fail, that he may not bice it off, 
for it will poifon him, and when it has continue 
ed on for four and twenty Hours, open it, and 
if it will look black within, it is a Sign it has 
done its Work : Then to allay the Fire, and 
reftore the Flelh, you are to tent it wirh Tur¬ 
pentine and Hogfgreafe melted together, and to 
cover the Tent with a Plaifter made of Rofin, 
Pitch, Wax and Turpentine melted together, 
and thus drefs him every Day 'till you get out 
the fharp Core or Griftle ; for 'till then it will 
not heaL 

QU 1 NSEY ; a Diflemper incident to Horfes f 
as well as other Animals, being no other than 
a fore Throat, which if not taken in Time, will 
quickly .put a Period to his Life ; the Horfes 
fometimes catch it by cold and phlegmatick Hu¬ 
mours fettling there, or for want of bleeding 
when they are over-run therewith. 

It is neceftary in this Diflemper he Ihould be 
bled under the Tongue ; and if his Throat is fo 
fwell’d, that you can hardly get any Thing down 
it, lay a Poultis under his Cawl, and that will 
open his Paflage : Then take a Bulls Pizzle or 
a Whale Bone, about which tye a Liimen Rag, 
and dip it into Milk wherein Allom and the 
Powder of Dogs Turd has been diflolv’d, and 
thruft it up and down his Throat, and put an 
Handful of it down after it. 

If the Horfe is fo bad that he can eat No¬ 
thing but what you give him with a Horn, which 
muft be comfortable and cordial Things, let the 
Horn full of Milk, wherein the Allom and Dog'f 
Turd has been diffolv'd, be the laft Thing giv¬ 
en, otherwife it will do him no good, and tye 
him up to the Rack half an Hour after it : Ufe 
it three or four Times a Day, or oftner if them 
is Occafion. 

Four Ounces of the Juice of Cinquefoil given 
him down at a Time, for certain Days together, 
cures him of this Diflemper; fo does the Juice os 
Cotton Weed taken in Wine and Milk ; asaUb 
Hyffop boil’d with Milk. 

Others after having blooded the Horfe undefe 
the Tongue, boil fome Leaves of Common Mal¬ 
lows in his own Urine, and apply it like a 
Poultis as hot to his Throat as he can endure 
it; then repeat it as there is Occafion, and ufe 
the inward Medicine, alfo ?s the Receipt abovf 
docs duc& 
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R A B E T, or Coney ; an Animal about white Hair together $ yet tKe/black fhouid rather: 
'the bignefs of-an ordinary Cat, that lhadow the white: A black .Skin, with ya • few 
hides herfelf in the Woods, or digs Bur- filver Hairs, being much richer than a white Skin' 
rows in the Ground to retire into for Se- with a few black ones, 
curity : She has very long Ears, and a fhort Tail, Then as to theProfit of tame rich Coneys, eve* 
but well cover’d with Wool, and is commonly of ryone of them that is kill’d in Seafon, as'from: 
a grey and white Colour. The young ones we Martlemas till after Candlemas, is worth five other 
tell Smkittg-Rabets. Rabets are of two Sorts, Coneys, as being much better and larger $ and 
4 iz. thofe that are Wild, or bred in Warrens, and when another SJtin is worth two Pence or three 
diofe that are Tame, between which there is fome Pence at mod, thefe are worth two Shillings or 
Difference 5 for thofe that are Wild, are redder more. Again, the Increafe is' more } the Tame, 
and (mailer, have naturally more aftpre Bodies, ones, at one Kindling, .bringing 1 forth more Vhau . 
and are more upon the Watch; thefr Flefh is the Wild do;..befides, they am ever ready , at 1 
(bore delicious, bccaufe of the Air/of Liberty hand for the Difh, Winter and Slimmer, without. * 

‘ wherein they breathe, and they are riot fo me- the Charge of Nets, Ferrets, i£c. and beftow. 
lancholick. But the Tame ones are quite contra- their Bodies gratis $ their'Skins ever paying; 
fy - however, they make ufe of them in fome their Mailer’s Charge with Intereft. 
places to fupply their Warrens, and there, in Now the bed Food you can feed your tame ■ 
rime,’ coming to be divefted of their heavy Na- Rabets with, is the fweeteft, (horteft, and bell., 
ture, become more and pioreaftive than before. Hay that can be got, one Load will feed two hun- 
. A Rabet begins to breedata Year old, bears at dred Couple a Year, and out of the Stock.of: 
lead feven times in a ¥ear i if it Litters in March, two Hundred, may be (pent in ihe Houle as:ma- ’ 
it carries young in her Belly thirty Days, and as ny as aro-fold in the Market, and yet a goodjltock r 
foon as Ihe has Kinnell'd, goes to Buck again ; nei- maintain'd to anfwer all Cafualties. This > Hay r 
tber can they Suckle their Young, till they have muft be put to ’em in little cloven Stick*, that they 
bpen with Buck. Tzme Rabets, above all other may with eafe reach and pull ihdutLof the fame. 
Beads, delight in Imprifbnmeht *nd Solitarinefs $ but for, as not to leaner or wafte*any j and: .fweet 
they are violently hot in the Aft of Generation, Oats and Water Jhpuld: be put.for them in the 
performing it with fuch'Vigour and Excefs, that Troughs under the Boxes $ and this fhoufd be/, 
they Swoon and lie in Trances, a good Space af- their ordinary and condant Food,'all other being 
ter the Deed is done. to be ufed phyfically: as that yoii may, twicc.ar - 

The Males being given too much to Cruelty, {hrice in a Fortnight, to cool their Bodies, , give. 
-would kill the young ones they cap come at, and them Mallows, Clover-Grafi, (ourDock*, Blades, 
therefore the Female, after they have Kinnell’d, of Com, Cabbage or Colewort Leaves, and the 
hide them, and dole up the Holes in fuch a man- like, all which. Doth cools and nouri/hes exceed- 
ner, that the Buck may not find them $ they in- inglyfj but fweet Grain fhouid be feldom ufed, . 
creafe wonderfully, bringing forth every Month, fince nothing Rots them (boner. Great Care muft * 
apd therefore, when kept Tame in Boxes, they be taken when any Grafs is cut for 1 them that are 
mull be watch’d, and as foon as they have Kin- Weeds, that no Hemlock grow amongll it, for • 
nell’d, be put to the Buck j for they will otherwife tho’ the Rabets will eat it with great greedinefi, 
mourn, and hardly bring up their Young. yet it is a prefent Poilbn, and fuddenly kills j 

' The Boxes in which tame Coneys are to be Their Boxes alio muft be kept fweet and clean 
kept, fhouid be made of thin Wainfcot-boards, every Day, for the ftrong favour of their Pifi and 
fome two Foot fquare, and one Foot high, and Ordure is lo violent, that it will both annoy 
that Square muft be divided into four Rooms, a themfelves, and thofe who (hall be frequent • 
Quarter with open Windows of Wire, thro’which amongft them. 

the Coney may feed, and a lefs Room without Laftly, as t# the Infirmities tame Rabets are 
Light, wherein ihe may lodge and kinnel, and a fubjeft to, they are twofold: r. The Rot, which . 
Trough, wherein may be put Meat and other Ne- comes by giving them green Meat, or gathering 
ceffaries for her, before each of them: And thus Greens for them, and giving it to ’em with tho 
you may make Box upon Box in divers Stories, Dew onj let them therefore have it but feldom, 
keeping the Bucks by themfelves, and fo like- and |hen the Drynefs of the Hay Will even dry up 
wife the Does, except it be fuch as have not the Moifture, knit them, and keep them found 
bred, with which you may let the Buck lodge, without Danger, a. There is a certain Rage of 
Further, when a Doe has kinnel I'd one Neft, and Madnefs engender’d from corrupt Blood, fpring- 
then kinnell’d another, the firft muft be taken ing from the Ranknefs of their keeping, and 
from her, and be put together into feveral Boxes this is known by their wallowing and tumbling 
amongft Rabets of their own Age, provided the with their Heels upwards, and leaping in their 
Boxes be not pefter’d, but that they have Eafe Boxes $ the Cure whereof, is to give them Tare- 
and Liberty. < Thiftle to eat. 

For the Choice of tame rich Coneys, there is no Wild Rabets do much Mifehief to all forts of 
need to look to their Shape, but to their Richnefsj Com and Vineyards, their Teeth will (bare no- 
only the Bucks mutt be the larged and richeft you thing they can come near 5 and in thofe Coun¬ 
can get $ and that Skin is efteem'd the heft, tries that abound with Vineyards, they will eat 
which has the equalled mixture of black and the young Shoots when they begin to appear and 

will 
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will do them fo much Damage, that it will en¬ 
danger their Ruin without feme proper Reme¬ 
dy j to which end, take fome very fmall Sticks 
of Willow well dry’d, melt fome Brimftone, dip 
one end of them therein, and flick the other in, 
the Ground ; let them be about a Fathom diftant 
from one another, fet fire to them, and this will 
hinder, the Rabeti, who hate the feci I, to enter 
into any Vineyard $ fin the Side of which thofe 
Sticks arc fet; the.linell will laft four or five Days, 
at the expiration of which you muft renew it, 
audio a third fume, infomuch, that in about fix- 
teen Days, the Shoots «>f the Vine will be ib fining, 
that they need not fear the Infills of thefe Ani- 
rdals. i ’ 

o There are divers Way* of taking thefe Grea- 
tmsea^. particulasly fuch as ftraggje from their 
Ihnxows may be taken with (mail Greyhounds, 
on Mnngrels, bred up for that purpofe, and their 
Places of Hurting are among Buihes, Hedges, 
Com Fields, and frefh Pafiures; and the’ you 
ihotdd mil's killing them, yet they are thereby 
djove back to their Retreats, over whofe Holes 
you may lay Porfe-Nets, then put in a Ferfet 
cfofe mufflea, which will quickly make them bolt 
oft agiin to the Net, and fo take thetp. - 

The Ferret fometimes finds a Rabet afleep, 
tabiefofhe furprixes ar.d kills, fucks her Blood, 
lies upon her, and fleeps there-) in which Cafe, 
you are oblig’d either to kill her T .oc to wait till 
/he awakesj and that will be often five or fix 
Ffoursy and therefore you muft fire five or fix 
times into the: Hole to awake her, upon which 
fhe wilL come . aut, but you muft always let her 
fieep ■ a> Hour befcye you fire, or elfe the Naife 
willfigiufy nothinh. 

<WUn you take any of the'Does, you muft 
turn ’em loofc, that you may not depopulate your 
Warrens, and flit their Ears that tney may not 
be kill’d by others, who fometimes lie in wait to 
fhoot them. 

-To farce Ratets out of their ' Barrows with¬ 
out a . Ferret, take fome Powder of Orpihe- and 
B rimft one, old Shoes, Parchments, or Cloth, 
bum them at the Mouth of the Burrow, upon 
which the Wind blows, and fpread your Piurfe- 
Nets under the Wind* Others put a Crab or 
two into the Holes, which will force the Rabeti 
out. 

To take Rabeti and Hares / with Nets, they 
yryifl he made in the. fame manner as Halliers 
wherewith they catch Partridges, you have in the 
fecond and third Article the Figure of two Am¬ 
ple Nets reprefented, made of Mafhes Lo¬ 
zenge-wile i you may make ’em of Square ones: 
the Mefh fhould be an Inch and an half broad, 
of good ftnong Thread, and treble twilled $ 
'but if you- would make Mefhes Lozenge-wife, 
you muft allow it font and twenty, and three*Fa- 
thom in Length, and let 'em be.well verged with 
long twilled Thread, and. of a brown Colour. 

But the Net with fquarc Mefhes will do better, 
in which Cafe they allow five Feet in. Breadth or 
Height, and three or four. Fathom in Length, ac¬ 
cording to the Place, and this requires no vergr 
ing. • 

I. Thefe forts of Nets are to be placed in any 
Path or Track in any Coppice or Furrow, for Ru¬ 
be ts and Hares always follow the moft eafy and 
moft beaten. Part ^ you muft obferve how the 
Wind fits, and that you may fo fet the Net, that 
she Animal and the Wind may come together: 


If the Wind he fide-ways, it may do well enough, 
but never if the Wind blows over the Net into' 
the Animal’s Face, for he will feent both it and 
j yep at a great Diflance, efpecially a Hare, 



Suppofe A B, fhould be the Foot-path by 
which the Game ufed to pafo, take three or -four 
.Staves C C C» each four Foot Jong, and about the 
thickneft of opes Thumb, ibarpened at the great¬ 
er Eqd, and a Htrie crooked at the (mailer j ftick 
’em in the Ground fome what Hoping, as if fo 
forced by ftie Wind, in a ftrait Line, andat equal' 
Pittances from one another: Thefe muft only 
hold the Net fern foiling, but in a very flight ; 
manner, that if the Game run againfl it, it/ 
may eafily foil down and fo entangle imp. Be 
fure you hide yourfelf in fame Ditch or Bufh be- : 
hind fome Tree, as at D 5 for if yon fhould he 
perceiv'd, your Expectation will be fruftrated s- 
Nor fhould you walk in. the Path-way by which 
you expett the Game to come, for it will have 
Tome imperfefl Scent of you. When you per- - 
'ceive the Game to be paft you, fire a Shoot, fling- ’ 
ing your Hat at them, whuchwill put them, into 
fuch a Surprize, that they will fpring on, and run 
juft into the Net; fo you muft be nimble to tak* 
them, left they break out and make their Efcape.: 
this yet is not fo good in windy as in calm Wea-, 
ther. 
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II. The fccond Net is indeed more ufed, and 
more certain, but alfo more embaraffing than the 
former. This Net muft be placed in the fame 
manner as the former, as to the Way and Wind: 
Confider the Lines AB, and CD, denote the 
Extremities of the Path * and having two Sticks 
KL, MN, each about four Foot long, and 
thrice as thick as one’s Thumb * they tnuft be cut 
exactly finooth at each end, and when you are 
upon the Place, take the two Ends of the Pack¬ 
threads, which are of the fame Side with the 
Net, tie them together to the Stock of fome 
Tree or a Stake, within a Foot andan half of the 
Ground, but on the out fide of the Path, as at 
the Letter H. Do as much on the other fide at I, 
and let the Packthreads be fo loofe in the Middle, 
that they may bear the Sticks between them, 


which you are to adjuft in the following Manner. 

Take the Stick KL, and put it on the Edge 
of the Way, at the Cord or Packthread L, which 
is at the Bottom of the Net: The other Cord 
muft be placed on the top of the Stick at K, 
then go along behind the Net; fupporting it with 
your Hand, and place your fecund Stick, M N, 
juft as you did thefirft : You fliould endeavour to 
let your Net lean a litrle towards the Way by 
which you expert your Game to come $ for the 
Game running fiercely againft the Net, will force 
the Sticks to give way, and fo the Net falls up¬ 
on him. 

Thefe two Nets are as well ufcful for taking 
Wolves, Badgers, Foxes and Polecats, as Coneys 
and Hares $ but the next is only fit for the 
two laft. 



This Npt is lefs troublefome than either of the 
former, only it may be farther difeem’d 5 how¬ 
ever it is excellent for Rabets in fuch Foot-paths 
where you have fometimes three or four Couple 
running alter one another, all which may be ta¬ 
ken at once, for it does not fall like the two for¬ 
mer. 

You may oblerve what has been noted before, 
that the pointed Lines mark’d A,B,C,D, denote 
always the Edges of the Way s ftick one of 
your Sticks at the Letter E, and another in the 
middle F, and fo do by the reft; when the Paf- 
fage is quite fout up, withdraw to fome Bufti or 
in fome Tree, as afbrefaid, but you muft keep at 
a greater diftance from this Net than the others. 

The true Time to fet thefe Nets, is at Break of 
Day, until half an hour before Sun-rifing’, and 
from about half an hour before Sun-fet till dark 
Night. 

As to the Dreffing of Rabets $ to Fricaffy ’em, 
you muft cut them into feveral Pieces, and fry 
them in the Pan with meked Lard $ when that is 
done, they put it into Broth to bojl, and fcafon 
it with Salt, Pepper, fine Herbs, Chibols and 
Nutmeg * being done as it ought to be, before 
you take it off, put the Yolks of fome Eggs with 
Verjuice, and eat it. The fame thing may be 
done by young Rabets . 

When you would Roaft a Rabet , ftick it with 
dim Slices of Bacon, or elfe Lard it, or for want 
of Bacon, bafte it with Btftter 5 and as foonasit 
is ready, they put it into* Difti, ,and eat it with 
Water, white Pepper, Salt, and fometimes 
Orange. 


To have a Rabet in a Ragoe , cut it into four 
Parts, lard it With thick Slices of Bacon, fry it in 
the Pan with melted Lard, flew it in an earthen 
Pot, or Caflcrole, with fome Broth, and a Glafs 
of White-wine, and feafon the whole with Pep¬ 
per and Salt 5 add to it, fome fry*d Flower and 
an Orange, and when it enough, ferve it in, to 
be eaten hot. ' 

Rabets may be put into a Standing, in order 
to be ferv’d in cold among Inrermefles, or a hot 
Pie may be made of Rabets for a Side-difh in 
this manner* let ’em be larded, put into a Pie of 
beaten Patte, feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, Nut¬ 
meg, Cloves, pounded Lard, a Bay Leaf or two, 
ana a Shallot: When you have wafh’d the Pie 
over, let it be bake’d for the fpace of two Hours, 
and let fome Orange or Lemon Juice be fqueez’d 
in, when brought to the Table. 

To drefs Rabets with white and brown Sauce $ 
after you have cut them into Quarters, flit their 
Heads and fry them in Lard, let ’em be ftew’d in 
an earthen Pot, with fome Broth, White wine. 
Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and green Lemon * let 
a little fi^’d Flower be put to thofe that are to be 
drcfs’d with brown Sauce, and for the others, let 
white Sauce be made with the Yolks of Eggs. 

Large fat Rabets, and young ones, may like- 
wife be put into a c Pan~ c Pie , cut them into Pieces, 
which fry in Lard, with a little Flower, fine 
Herbs, young Chibols, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, 
and a little Broth $ when they are cold, let your 
Pie be made of them, with fine Pafte, adding 
fome Moriiles, Truffles, and pounded Lard, and 
5 U a cover- 
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covering all with a Lid of the fame Pafte $ let it 
be bal’d an Hour and an half, pour in the Sauce 
in which the Rabeti were dreft, as alio fome 
Orange Juice as it is ferving up to the Table. 

At another Time* when Rabets are roofled, 
they may be cut into halves, and dre&’d with 
good Gammon Sauce. 

There is yet another way of drefling young Ra¬ 
bets, which the French call a la Saingaraz: the 
Rabets being neatly larded and roafted, fome beat* 
€0 Slices of Gammon are to be fry’d in Lard, 
with a little Flower, a Bunch of fine Herbs, and 
fome good Gravy that is not fait $ a few Drops of 
Vinegar are alfo to be added, and the Sauce may 
be thickned with a little Bread Cullis 5 then let 
the Rabeti be cut into Quarters, and drefs’d in a 
Difti or Plate, pouring the Sauce upon them with 
Slices of Gammon, in order to be ferved up hot, 
after they have been well clear’d from the Fat. 

Large fat Rabets may be. likewife drefs’d a 
la Saingaraz $ as alfo Chickens and Pidgeons, 
except that they mud not be cut into Quarters. 

RACK 5 a PI ace made to contain Hay or I 
other Fodder for Cattle to feed on. It alfoiigni- 
fies a Pace, wherein the Horfe neither Trots nor 
Ambles, but is between both. 

RACK IK G. See Rules for buying Horfes . 

RADISH, a Plant multiply’cf by Seed that 
is round, fome what thick, and of a Cinnamon 
Colour, growing in little kind of Cods 5 it is a 
very good Garden Root, of which there are 
three Sorts, viz . • The fmall eating one, which is 
raifed of Seeds on an hot Bed, to have ’emearlv, 
with a fufficient thickneft of good rich Hgnt; 
Mould, that they may have Depth enough to 
root in before they reach the Dung* and in order 
to have large and clean ones, make Holes as deep 
as your Finger, about three Inches diftance, into 
each of which a young Seed or two is to be drop’d, 
and a little cover’d, leaving the reft of the Hole 
open, whereby they will grow to the height of 
the Hole before they dilate their Leaves, and 
yield a long tranfparent Root. 

The fecond is the Horfe-Radijb , which is in- 
creafed by Plants or Pieces of the Roots lanced 
out, and by many, xnad$ ufo of as an excellent 
tvholefome Sauce $ and you are to Note, that if 
you dig up any of the Roots for Ufe, that you 
leave to the upper part that joins to the Leaves, 
an Inch in length of the Root, to Plant again and 
Increafc; only if it is dry Weather, you will do 
well to Water it, and to abate fome of the 
Leaves in proportion to your having leffen’d the 
Root. See Horfe-Radijb. 

The third and laft fort is call’d the Slack - 
Radijb, which is fo mean a Root, as to find no 
Place in a good Garden. 

But to return to the firft Sort 5 fuch of them as 
are fown after Midfummer, will not run to Seed 
that Year, and the heft Seed for them, is that 
which produces few Leaves, and a long red Root: 
The time of its ripening and gathering, is the end 
of July, when all the Stems are cut down 5 when 
they have been dry’d fome Days in the Sun, the 
Seed is beat out and winnow’d : The Stocks tnat 
run to Seeds, (hoot their Branches fa high, that 
it is good tp pluck them off to a reafonahle neight * 
that the firft Stocks, may be better nourish'd: 
The wft Radijb es that are eaten, grow in hot 
Beds, and by. that Means {one of them may be 
hat} during the Month$.of February, March , and 
■rfprjl £ and in order to befupply’d*llfoe other 


Months, fome muft be fown among all manner Q f 
Seeds, they coming up fo very quickly, that there 
is time to gather them before foey can do any harm 
to the other Plants : The bigger Roots fo much 
defired, fhould be fuch as being tranfparent, eat 
Ihort and quick, without ftringinefs, and not too 
biting. Radijbes, according to oar Eaglib Au¬ 
thor, are bell that grow on brackilh Lands, and 


Radijbes are eaten alone with Salt, as carryiig 
their Pepper in them j but after all, they decay the 
Teeth,and Experience tells us,they are hard ofDi- 
geftion, caufing naufeating Erud itions, and fotne- 
rimes Vomitings, tho* otherwife Diuretick, and 
thought to repel the Vapours of Wine. However, 
they afford a very grateful Mordacity in SaUetiag, 
and fufficiently attemper the cooler Ingredients. 

Radijbes are Aperitive, Dcterfive, and Inci- 
five, they are good for the Stone-Cholick, and 
for the fbppage of Urine and Menfes; alfo for 
the Stone, Obftru&ions of the Spleen and Me- 
fentery, they are ufed in the Scurvy and Dropfy, 
they being given inwardly for thefe Diftetnpersj 
but for malignant Fevers, they pound ana ap¬ 
ply them on to the Soles of the Feet; they like¬ 
wife ufe them in the lame manner in the Dropiy : 
The Seed being taken inwardly, is Aperitive, and 
provokes Vomiting. The Dole is from hiif a 
Dram to two Drams. 

RAFFLE-NET; aft Implement wherewith, 
to catch Filh, both by Night and Day: but 
tho’the Way of making this Net Is accounted 
for under the Article Net making ; yet it is ne- 
ceffary the Form of it fhould he given here. 



Asto foe Ufe of thi&Net, you muft be pr ovide d 
with five or fix Poles of Sallow or liich-like Wood; 
which is ftrong withal, and each of nine or tan.. 
Foot long, but more or left', according to foe depth 
of the'Water: lharpen them at the great End;, 
the better to fix them into the Ground ax the boo- 
tom of the Water : You muft alfo be provided^ 
with a Paring-knife, in osder to cut away all the 
Weeds, Roots, -Stumps, Boughs, or the like; 
which are in or neat thcsPlaces where you diefigw 
to pitch your Net, for you muft remove them one 
of the Way > The Figure of the laid Paring- 
knife is here deferib’d. 



Then fafteo one of your Poles at either Rnd 
your Net, at either of the two Wings, that is- 
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to firy, the Cord below where the Lead is, unto 
the bigger end of your Pole $ and the upper Cord, 
'where the Cork is, to the . fmaller end of the 
Pole z then in cafe you have no Bait, contrive to 
get fome Man on the oppofite fide of the River, 
with a Cord in his Hand,, one end whereof muft 
belaften’d to one of the Poles, which are fix’d to 
the Net, according to this Figure of the Pole. 


The Man having drawn over that Wing, muft 
force the great End A of the Pole in the faid 
Net into the ground, at the bottom of the Water 
C : the like muft be done with the other Pole of 
the faid Net mark’d Z h, on the fide juft over a- 
gainft the former. 

Then he muft throw over one End of the Cord, 
which fallen to the Wing of the faid Net y C, 
when it is drawn over, you muft go along the 
whole Length of the N et. Your Poles being rea¬ 
dy fatten’d at the two former, and ftraining the 
Cords of your Net indifferent ftiff, drive the two 
latter Poles into the ground, as you did the two 
firft. Be fure all be well and fttongly done, that 
the Current may not force away your Supporters > 
then with the faid long Pole you may fpread the 
Grafs you before pared away all over the Net, 
as well to fecure it from the fight of Thieves, as 
to give a /hade to the Fi/h, for they covet Shade, 
cfpecially in hot Weather. The Cord N O, is your 
Lock ana Key * for by it you are fure no Fifh can 
^fcape that are in your Net, you muft therefore 
be careful to hide it. You may let the Net ftand 
St Day and i Night, and if the Place be well ftored 
with Fi/h, you will hardly mifs them. But if 
\rou defign to fi/h only by day, and not to let the 
Net lie in the Water, then after the Net is plant¬ 
ed, let a couple of Men beat up and down with 

I ong Poles, raking a good Circumference, and 
>eating towards it about the fides of the Water, 
ever now and then thrufting their Poles into the 
bottom of the Water > and when you are minded 
to draw, be fure in the firft place to (train in the 
Lock and Key N O, and then having a Cord at 
each Wing of the Net, from the other fide draw 
them both at once gently towards you 5 and when 
they are near at hand, make what hafte you can, 
and thus you may make feveral Sets in one day. 

There is a triple or Counter-me/h Net, call*d‘ 
by fome a Raffle, wherewith they likewife catch 
Birds b for which, confult the Head. 

RAIN 5 Water that falls in Drops from the 
Air. There are many Observations drawn from 
things, prefaging Rain ; and firft from the Sun, 
which Planet prefages Wet, when at its Rifing it 
is cover’d with a Cloud, which appears to have 
Spots therein; and when it halt difappears, or 
clfe when at Break of Day you fee feveral of its 
Beams pierce thro* the. Clouds which cover it : 
If you fee that the Sun is red when it rifes, it is 
a fign of Rain $ as it it alfo a certain one, when 
at the fame time it appears furrounded with long 
Beams. The different Colours the Face of the 
Sun /hews at its Rifing, fbretel Rain$ whenever 
the Sun rifes, and appears blue, you may con 
^ludothat Rain is not far off* The red Cloudy 
which lometimes iurround it at its rifing, infalli¬ 
bly threaten Rain the next Day : When the Sun 
looks pale all the Day, or appears fmall and 
round uke a Bowl, it is afign of Rain and Tem¬ 


ped b and as often as you fee darki/h Circles, and 
of an earthy Colour, round the Sun, they are 
Prefages of Rain, and you cannot be deceiv’d* 
You may alfo fear Rain, when the Sun, in the 
Courfe of the Day, /hews hirafelf in a black 
Cloud, wherein it is then wrapt up. Whenever 
the Sun fets with great Beams turned towards the 
Earth, exped Rain next day. . If at its fetting* 
or otherwise, the Sun be hid by a yellpw Cloud, 
one that is a little upon the red, it is afign of 
Rain : When the Sun rifes,. and feels hotter than 
ufual, you may conclude it will rain $ and it will 
produce the fame Effed, when it fets in the Tame 
manner $ and fo alfo when its Beams dart their 
Fire witn the like violence. 

As for Prefages of Rain drawn from the Moon, 
they are no lefs certain than thofe drawn from 
the Sun: When the Moon appears in our Horizon 
with obfeure Horns embracing a gloomy and 
thick Air, it’s a fign of the falling of a great deal 
of Rain. Iri like manner, when the New Moon 
rifes the third Day, or at the beginning of a Quar¬ 
ter, and looks black, dusky, thick, pale, blue, 
livid or inclining to green, Rain may be exped- 
cd. When the Moon is at the full, and appears 
furrounded With fome.thing, it threatens Rain* 
We fometimes fee the Moon encompaffed with 
tU’o or three Rounds or Circles, and when it ap- 

f ears of a dark or gloomy Colour, it’s a fign this 
lanet is imbroiled, and you may infallibly ex¬ 
ped Rain. 

It fometimes happens towards the fourth Day 
of the New Moon, that (he does not appear at all $ 
and then you may prognofticate Rain. Some 
dbferve, that when it rains the firft Tuefday after 
the Full Moon, that all the reft will continue 
rainy. 

Prefages of Rain draws from the Stars, are* 
when the Stars appear bigger than ordinary, it's 
a certain fign of Rain, is alfo, when they aro 
cloudy and obfeure, ahd when the Sky is without * 
Clouds. 

As f oPfrefaging Rain from the Air, the Left 
and fcireft Frognottick that way* is, when it is 
hotter than the Seafon requires : you are alfo 
given to underftand, that when the weather is 
curdled, you may foon exped Rain > whenever 
you fee white Clouds in the Air pafs into the Eaft, 
Rain follows ; and you need not doubt of iti 
when you fee the Rainbow upoit two Waters, and 
Ifeems to imbibd ’em, or when it appears double, 
j There are Prefages of Rain drawn from Fire 5 
for as foon as the Fire appears blue, it’s a fign of 
Rain ? and fo it is, when it makes a ruftling of 
irfelf: fo it is when the Smdak does not mount; 
up ftrait, or that the Fire burnadull, or is cover'd! 
with its own A(hes. It’s pbferv'd, that when the 
pPotisupon the Fire, if the Coals flick to ihe bot¬ 
tom of it, or if you find the Fire fparkle, it h a 
token of j tLdin ; if the Wick of the Candid or 
Lamp is not eafily lighted, and grows black in 
burning, or has a Thief iri it, or elfe that yoir 
find the Wiek crackle, or that the Smoafc fpreads 
here and there, and does not afeend up,ftrait, you 
can exped nothing but Rain. 

There ire Prefages of Rain drawn from Hu¬ 
man Bodies , and it very often happens, that you 
find yourfelf heavy, and extraordinary lazy, and 
chat this Lumpi/hnefs, or Latitude, proceed^ 
from no other Gaufe than the Heavinefs of the* ; 
Air: and hence you may conclude, that Rain 

follows. 
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follows. Pains in the Joints, Twitchings or Shoot¬ 
ings of thofe Parts, which have been broken, of 
your Corns, and other Diforders with which the 
Body isaffefted, all of them prefage Rain . 

There are Trefages of Rain from fome other 
Jlnimals ; when you fee Cranes fly very high, it 
is a Prognoltick ot Rain . If Oxen or Cows raife 
up their Heads* and look towards the South $ if 
they lick their Hoofs round about, and run bel¬ 
lowing towards their Stalls, and bellow, you are to 
expeft wet weather. When you fee Swallows fly 
along Fens, Pools of Water, or Rivers, and lower 
than ufual, and withal make a noife ; it is a fign 
of Rain . It’s always a fign of Rain> when you 
hear the Frogs croak, byreafon of the bad Wea¬ 
ther to follow. The Ants often carry their Eggs 
to the bottom of their Nefts or Hills, and when 
you fee ’em work in this manner, you have no¬ 
thing to expeft but Rain . When Ravens and 
other Birds appear in Flocks, Rain will certainly 
fall ; and when the fame is coming, you will fee 
Water-Fowls mount, and clap their wings, and 
make much noife: one while they will plunge 
tthcmfelves in the Water, and at other times co¬ 
ver themfelvcs on the Surface of it. It’s faid, 
that the Crow calls for Rain y when fhe walks 
•alone, and makes a'Cry. When Affes fhake 
their Ears, cock their Tails, and jump upon the 
ground, it is a fign of Rain . Worms preface 
Rain , when they creep out of the ground ; fo do 
Toads, when they croak in high Places. When 
the Hens put themfelves with their Chickens 
tinder Covert, when they fcratch the ground, co¬ 
ver themfelves with Earth, and fight with one 
another} all thefe things are Prognofticks of 
Rain. The Pidgeons likewife foretell it, when 
they iriount up info the Air with precipitation, 
and when they enter into their Dove-Cotes, and 
come not out again. The Cocks which crow be¬ 
fore their time, efpecially in the Evening, and 
the Geefe that make a Cry, ufually foretel Rain . 
See ‘Prefages of Weather. 

RAIN-DEER ; &n Animal, of which gur Coun¬ 
try produces few or none. It’s not unlike a Hart, 
only his Head is fuller of Antlers, being Wjgger 
and wider in compafs 3 for he bears tour and 
twenty Branchers, and more, according to his 
Age* 

RAISIN-CIDER, a Liquor fo denominated 
from the Raijins of the Sun which are ufed in it* 
To make this Liquor, take Pippins, Permains, l£c. 
and to every Gallon of Juice put two Pounds of 
Raifins, which fhred fmall, cover the Fat, and 
let them ftand two or three days. Draw off the 
Liquor by a Tap, prefs out the Railins, and put 
both Liquors into a Cask, that they may Fer¬ 
ment ; and after a Fortnight, rack them off. Do 
not fill the Cask you draw into, but leave fome 
room for it to ferment m § after which, flop it 
clofe, only leave a Foffet-hole open, or looiely 
flopt: and when it has done working, fill up the 
Veffel, and when fine, bottle it. This is to be 
done when your Fruit is unripe, or your Cider 
fmall, and that you have a mina to ftrengthen it. 

Or you may do it another way: for which, 
take your Apples when they reli/h beft, not too 
green nor too mellow. Tnofe who have large 
plantations, may fhake their Trees a little, and 
gather thofe that fall off eafily, and prefs them 
the fame day. Let not the Cask be fill’d above 
three-quarters ftill, and let it fiand till it grows 


clear, which is commonly within eight or ten 
days, and then draw off only the clear, and fill 
up a clean Catk almoft to the top, giving it vent 
thrice a day, left it fhould burft the Veffel, and 
fo continue to do for a Week. 

Then for every ten Gallons of Cider, take one 
Pound of Raifins of the Sun, and for a day or 
two put them into Brandy; and then take only 
the Railins, and put them into the Cider, letting 
it ftand two or three days mote: laftly, flop the 
Cask very clofe, but bottle it not till Marcb % ex¬ 
cept it be Codlings, which will not keep fo long. 
See Cider , and Royal Cider . 

RAIS1NEE ; a fort of Confeftion made of 
Grapes : in order to which, gather them in fair 
Weather, fuffer ’em to lie by fome days; then 
being fit to be exprefs’d with your Hands, and 
the Seeds being taken away, put the reft upon 
the Fire, where boil it gently, and carefully skim 
and take away all the Kernels you can meet with ; 
and ftir it about with a Skummer from time to 
time. 

Now you may leflen the Fire in proportion to 
the thickning of the Confection, and when the 
Syrup is wafted a third part, ftrain it and prefs 
the grofs Subftance as much as you can : then put 
it again upon the Fire, that it may be thoroughly 
boiled ; ceafe not to ftir it; and when it is e- 
nough, pour it into Pots, and keep it for your 
Ufe. 

RAISTY, or ReJJy t a Term ufed concerning * 
Horfi % when he will go neither backwards nor 
forwards, but ftand ftill. 

RAKE, an Inftruitient ufed in Gardening, 
they employ it to clear the Alleys of die Garden. 
This Inftrument, in a Gardiner’s Affairs, being 
the very Symbol of Neatnels, there are two forts 
of them; one to even the Earth of the Beds 
and Borders, and the other to clear the Alleys 
after, they are hough’d. 

RAKING a Horfi y the drawing his Or dura 
with your Hand out of his Fundament, when he 
cannot dung 5 in which Cafe* you muft anoint 
your Hand with Sallet-Oil, Butter, or Hog’s- 
Greafe. 

RAM ; the uncaflrated Male of the Sheep- 
Kind. As no Profit can be expefted long from 
Sheep without Copulation with the Ram y it's of 
confiaerable importance we fhould know how to 
make choice of a good one : Firft, you muft fee 
that the Tongue of the Ram be of tne fame Co¬ 
lour as his Wool; for the Lamb will be of the 
fame Colour. He fhould have a large long Bo¬ 
dy and Belly, have a long Tail, thick Wool ; his 
Forehead broad, round, and well-rifing 5 his Eyes 
cheerful, Urge, and bold ; his Chine large, and 
all of one Colour; his Noftrils ftrait and fhort ; 
his Ears large, and cover’d with Wool; and his 
Horns turning back, rather than ftrait. The 
Dodder-Sheep is the belt Breeder, becaufe the 
Dam’s Yeaning is not fo dangerous as the homed; 
tho’in moift and windy Countries, the Horned 
Rami are the beft fortheir Defenceagainft Winds 
and Storms : And they aro likewile to be pre- 
fer’d before thofe that have no Homs, becaufe 
they are hotter after the Sheep, and keep the 
better. One Ram will ferve fifty Sheep. 

Thofe who have a mind to make their Rams 
ftrong and vigorous, and to ferve double the 
Number of Sneep, give ’em every day half a 
Pound of Oat-Bread and Hemp-Seed ; and in 

order 
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«r^er to bare Males or Females, as you pleafe 3I Stalks, at the Extremities Of which grow Leave* 
you mull keep up your Ram in the Wane of the , form’d like Rofes, and moftly fupported by Cups, 
Moon, and not fuffcr him to feed with the Flock, which have alfo many i from the middle of thefe 
but m the firft Quarter of the Increafe, three Leaves, a Chive comes up, which in due time 
days- after New Moon, and this is the way vo becomes a Fruit altnoft round, and contains fevc- 
have Male Lambs $ and in order to get Females, ral Seeds, that are oftentimes expos’d to view. 

J ou mutt not fuller him to be with the Flock Among all the Flowers which adorn a Garden, 
ut during the Moon., The Sheep like wife, the Ranuntulm is one of the beftefieem’d, and 
by thefe Methods, will conceive the better, and, if it were bur odoriferous, it would be a ma fter- 
not be fo fubjecl to caft their Lambs, as when piece of Nature. In well cultivating the Ri~ 
they are continually handled with the Ram. mnculus, you Ihould begin by laying their Fbngs 
And as we have touch’d upon this Subjeft, it’s , in Water for twenty four Hours, by which means 
nor out of the way to add herb, that to have for- imbibing the Moitture, they will be better dif- 
. ward Lambs, which will fell forone third more, pofed to grow when they come to be planted,' 
and often one' half, than late Lambs, give the which mutt be done in the Month of September* 
fame Bread as before directed, to invigorate the in a fot moift Earth, mix’d with Garden^nould. 
Ram to the Sheep at what time you would have To Plant them artfully, the Beds or Places 
them go » Ram, and itwill anfwer thePurpofo. allotted for them being prepar’d, and even’d 
Bee Sheef and Shepherd. with the Rake, take a Cord, and extending it 

RAMEQJJINS, fmall Slices of Bread co- long ways, draw a Rill from one end of the Bed 
ver’d with a Farce \ To make Cheefe-Ram e- to the other 3 this done, extend the Cord in tbu 
quins, a Farce is to be prepar’d of the fame fort fame manner again, a fecund and a third time* 
as that deferib’d for Cheefe Cakes, which Article and draw two Rills more at four Inches diftanco 
may be confulted foe it 3 only you aro to add a from each other t after that, take up the Cord 
little. poundedFarfley, and if yos will fome Yeft, again, and placing it athwart the Border, dr** 
to render them lighter 3 then let fome Bread- feveral Rill* of the fame diflance as before, till 
Ctumb be cut into fmall fcjuarc Pieces with the you arrive at the End. The Ranunculus's require 
point of a Knife, and let a. little of the Farce be *0 be cut two Inches into the Ground, and four 

C t upon every one of thofe Slices 3 bat it would dittaat from* each other. To plant them thus, 
neceffary you Ihould dip your Knife into a you mutt make ufe of a Dibble, round at Bottom, 
whip’d< Egg, to hinder the Farce from flicking to and not pointed. 

it, fo as the Ramiquuns may be baade of a round I 'This Plant ‘is of a Angola* Nature* and will 
orfquare Figure > They ate- to be baked in a Pie- nOt thrivb neer ony other flower, for which Rea- 
pan, with a little Butter underneath, and Cave fort it is aftviyv planted fepamtely by fefelf. - Tho 
xnufl be taken that they be not too much colour’d. Exposition th« agrees beft with it, is the hotteft 
Thefe Ramequins will ferve to garnifh Peafe vn Stan, its Flower being robaft, and therefore'it has 
Cream, or anything clfe yon may think fit, and occafion fora good deal of Heat to make it 
may even be fet among the outworks of Inter* aCfume a good Colour. Whoever afterwards des 
mefles •' fires tortike lt laft elong time, need ettly coker 

A piece of refin’d Cheefe may be alfo taken, it with fome Linnet,Cloth wax’d, andfupporteif 
with, a lump of Butter; and as much Flower as by Stakes. Again, this Plapt being a Flower o€ 
you caw get up between: year Fingers at twice 3 that Conflitution, care mutt be taken to hav© 
the Yolks of three Eggs, a little Pepper; Mid fome of them in Pots', that they may alternately 
Lemon-Juice : When the whole Mixture op have Sun or Shade, as- there is otexfiors j which 
Farce ia well pounded together, let it be fpre«J greatly contributes towards preferring thefe 
upoaa.Plate,.and. bak'd underthe Lid of a Pie- Luftre, add making them lofting. > 

pan, with Fire on the Top, taking care that it do. You ttmft not neglefl watering the Ramtnoatut* 
not bum. • . ‘ aa often os it is judg’d propers however ft mule 

RAMOLADE 3 a particular Sauce, in the be done with Prudence. Weeds are agrdatpre- 
Culinary Dialed, prepar’d for feveral Filets of judice to this Plant, by depriving' it or thuSub- 
Fifli 3 they make if of chop’d Patfley, Chibols, ftance that Ihould nourifh it ; ?e Florift there- 
Anchovies, and Capers, the whole mixture be- fere ought to weed it as he fees oecifion. 

put into a Dim, with a little Pepper, Salt, The Yellow Ranunculus, with Rue-lrkeFlow- 
Nutmeg, Oil and Vinegar, well temper’d: Af- ers, come on better in Pots than m open Ground 1 , 
ter having drefe’d the Filets in a psoper Dilh, when you have beftow'd upon it only « compound 
Aey are to be fpiinkled. with this Ramclade, and of Kitchen-Garden Sard),- which ought indeed 
Lemon-Juice is ufually added’ to fome of the tube very fubftantial, and impregnated with « 
Diflics, which are swhe ferved up cold. good many Sales. When-you plank thefe, yew 

RAMPANT, a Term in Heraldry, for a mufl be Jure to lay them two Aiches in tho 
Lyon or any ficatt of Prey, in a Poflure of Ground, and at three diflance from each other * 
climbing, or ftandiog upright on his hinder Legs, you mufl difplant them- in the Month of Sep- 
and scaringupbia Fosefoet: It is different from tember, after you have fever’d the little Fanga 
Salient, which ia a Poflure not fo ercA. Sa- from them, and mnfl plant them out of hand. 
lient. That we may take notice of everything propee 

RAMPION, a Plant, whofe tender Roots are in the Culture of' this Plant, you mufl, as fooo 
eaten in the Spring like thofe of Radijhes, hut as its Leaves begin- to wither, carry the Pot ha 
much more nouriftwig. which it grows into fome dole Place, to piefervo 

RANUNCULUS, or Crorxs-foct 5 a Plant of it from the Augufi Rains, left it Ihouid Ihoot 
which our Botanitts reckon feveral Sorts. It’* forth new Roots-3 or to do what is more eligb 
defetibed in general to-be one that flioots forth bio, as foon as its Leaves begin to foil, you may* 
foam ita.Roots Leaver deep indented, and little after having difplanted it, tranfplant ft inmw 
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lately into fome Place that isihady, where the 
Sun never reaches, that fo the Summer Rams, 
finking gently to its Roots, may difpofe it to 
bring forth fine Productions. 

The Culture of the double White, does not 
differ from that we have been now treating of, 
unlefs that when its Leaves are fallen, it. mull be 
iet in the Shades You are not to difplant it till 
the beginning of Autumn, when you are to take 
off its Fangs, and tranfplapt it immediately, o- 
iherwife it will be apt to alter,. and not yield 
fuch fair Flowers. 

Thofe Ranunculus's which are leaft in Efleem, 
are the Pianies, whofe Flowers are quite Red: 
K The White, Gold-colour, pale Yellow, Citron- 
colour, and browniih Red,, are always to be 
efteem’d before them. A Ranunculus whofe 
'ground Colour is White, with red. Streaks, well 
diflinguifli’d, is reputed very curious * thofe 
ilikewife are very m^ch valued* whofe Co¬ 
lour isiYeHow, fpcckled with Red, as well as 
tliofe which are of a Rofe Colour withour, and 
White within. i ; 

Betides the Cultures, already mention'd, Ra¬ 
nunculus's may alfo be propagated by SeecJ, you 
imifjb prepare for them a Bed of compound fub- 
Aantial Earth : As they delight in-a hot Sun, 
iyou muil not forget in like manner,,as when you 
plant them, to low them in the fame E^pofitioft* 
and more particularly, to fake care tp Water and 
Weed them, astheSeafon will allow.;,,, 

I Ranunculus's are made ufe of by way of Out¬ 
ward Application, particularly for ,tbft Scurf and 
jEv//. They are likewife ufeful tp ; t*)ce off the 
Hair and Excrefcences of the Flcfh f and the 
Hoot, rometimes, ‘ is Employ’d in tternutatoij 
Competitions, Ail forts of Ranunculus's are 
mortal.to Cattle that eaa them * and this is the 
Heafon they are never, prescrib'd to be taken in* 
wardly: and Care fhould be. taken to keep Cat¬ 
tle from them. ' ‘ . :> '* ' V'J 

RAPE b the Wood or Stalks of the Clufters of 
Grapes, when they have be^n dry’d, and freed 
from the Crapes * and the fame isufed ip making 
of Vinegar, which alone. heats and -fours the 
Wine: but it isfirft itfclf put intp ;Sh?lace tp 
four, before it be call into the Vinpgar Veffel j 
to .whifh cnd, as foon as • it is feparpted from/ its 
Grapes, presently .after Vintage, it : is,, carefully 
put -up;’Barrels, left, it takes: Air, without 
which,;;^it .would .he^it; itfelf, .and, he fpotted. 
There is no otter way of keeping Raps that has 
fery’d already, than to Drown it, that is, to fill 
the Veffel whereinitis with Wine or Vinegar. . 

' hapeviiW feeve a Year more qrlefs, provided 
Care be-taken of cleaning it e,very Morning with 
a Piece of Linnen, from the Greafe that is on the 
Sides of t|ie Veffel,. and with a little Broom, 
that which .jfwirns on the Top of the Liquor. 
The Rape may bo freed frotn its Greafe with 
Water, b y rubbing it between one’s Hands., .! 

liAPE-$EED, otherwife call’d ,Cole-Seed 3 
'Seeds that .are i^fed for a very good Piece of Huf- 
Bandry, and the Improvement of Land 3 and the 
fame are .to Be Sown .with us, more, efpesially in 
saarfh or fenny Land, or ip newly recovered,. Sea- 
v Lands, or indeed in any other Land that, isrank 
«nd; far, whether Arable or Pafture 5 ; the firft 
fort is the bq$, and the biggeft and faireft fhould 
•lfo.be got,, which mufl be dry and 4>f |a clear 
Colour, like the heft Onion-Seed, the fame be¬ 
ing ufually brought from Holland. 


This Seed is ,to be fown about Midfummer, foe 
which the Land null firft be. plough’d, and kid 
even and fine. About a Gallon will ferve an 
Acre, and the Seeds fhould be mix'd with fome- 
what clfe fpr the more even difperfing it: It’s 
time to Reap, when the one half of the Seeds 
begin to look Brown, which muft be done as ufu- 
ftlly is done by Wheat, -and two or three hand¬ 
fuls of it is to be laid together till it be dry, 
which will be. near a Fortnight before it be tho¬ 
roughly done;. It muft neither be troubled or 
turn’d, left the Seed be fbed j it muft therefore 
be gather’d in Sheets or the like, and fo carry’d 
into the Barn or Floor, (hid that which is very 
large, is immediately to be tbmfh’d out. 

If this Seed be good, it will bear five Quar¬ 
ters on an Acre, and is worth forty Shillings per 
Buftiel more or lefs. It fits Land for Com, and 
they make Oil of it, for which fee Rape-Seed 
Oil. \ 

RAPE-SEED OIL, or Oil made of Rape: 
In order to draw the Oil, yon muft carry it to 
thofe whofe Work it is, and that have Preffes, 
where it muft be ground as ftnall with a Mill* 
(lone as is pofiible j they afterwards heat }t in a 
great Kettle* plac’d upon , a Stone'or Brick Fur¬ 
nace, and pour upon it as it heats, a Spoonful of 
Water to hinder it to bum 3 and that you may the 
better make the Oil, care muft be taken to ftir 
the Seeds asit beats, and not put too much Wa¬ 
ter to it, which .will mike it the left fit for Lamps; 
It’s not only of ufe to bum, but likewife other- 
wife apply’d, and that which is freiheft and new- 
eft .is beft for esting. They fry Onions and Crufts 
of' Bread with it,. till, the Onions and Oil crakle 
a* more, ek. 

Toraake Rape-Oil good for Wounds or Sores, 
you muft take the Rape with the Stem r and put 
it into a new-glaz’d earthen Pot, in the Bottom of 
which there ate three Holei, into which put the 
Tip of your Little-Finger, which youaretorput 
on to another, that you may the more deeply bu¬ 
ry it 5 you muft; lute the above very well, to the 
end that the Water may not get into it:. leave 
them fo for one Year, and you will find in the 
lowermoft Pot a very precious and moft valuable 
Oil.. 

If you pound the Rape, you may have Oil 
from it, but it will not be fo good ; however it 
may be refin’d by fufifering it to reft and fettle, 
and then ftraining it: You may with this Oil 
anoint and chafe all the Members of the Body 
and the Reins 3 if it be a cold Malady, you muft 
rub the Part before the Fire. 

Dry the Rape in the Shade till half the fuper- 
duous Humour is out of it, then Pound and Strain 
it thro’ a Linnen-doth $ you may with this fort of 
Oil, rub all forts of cold and hot Gouts, and 
drink the Juice of Onion in Wine. A Lye made 
of Rape after dry’d and burnt, ftrengthens the 
Head, and cures the Head-Ach. 

To make a Bath of it, take fome Rape and a 
good quantity of Broom, and boil ’em in hot 
Water, and let the Patient ufe it. 

• RASBERRY-BUSH, in Latin , Rxtbusldaus, 
and the Berry Rrambafia, a kind of Briar or 
Bramble, which may be call’d a Shrub, becaufft 
it grows five or fix Foot high 3 its Stems are fitr- 
nifh’d with fmall Thoms 3 the Leaves are like 
thofe of the common-Briar, yet they are more 
tender, of a brown Green on the upper Side, and 

dark 
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dark White on the lower 5 the Flowers confiit of and then let ’em cool, and fo ferve" ’em IrT: Ther~ 
five Leaves rofe-v*ife $ the Fruit, which is call’d a Rasberries will continue all whole, and yotfr^ttiff 
RaSberry, has a good Talte, and comes on fome will be fine and exceeding good $ to increife the ’ 
time after Strawberries, beginning to ripen in the Perfeflion therpo^ do nOt forget to fethrf r em 
firft days of July, but as the Seafon is 1 This* well with fome Paper or a Spoon. •**' . 

Shrub is found in Woods, and is alfo cultivated in To make a liquid Conifiture of Rasberttts f 
Cardens. take four Pounds of them, pick ’em well, let’em 

There are three forts of Rasberries, viz . The be as dry and as little’bruis’d as pofltbfo, 1 take 
common Wild one, and the large Garden Raf- four Pounds of Sugar, ^hich you mutt-both to ' 
berry , which is one of the pieafanteft of Fruits, about half; after which, taking your Pan off the 
and the White, which is little inferior to the Red , Fire, gently put the four Pounds of Rasberries 
they propagate ’em only by Slips that fprout out into the Sugar, for fear they fhould break, and as 
of their Stocks every Year in the Spring-Scafon, they take in the boil’d Sugar, they Will not break 
and are fit to replant the next Spring 5 and all of fo eafily , ftir them a little, and when they fha!} 
them begin to # J npen about the beginning of July, have call their Subflance, put them upon thd 
at afore fa id. They plant them in March, either Fire, and readily fini/h the Preparation till the : 
in Beds or Borders, obferving the diitance of two Syrup is made. * - : 

Foot between each Plant s They (hoot out, du- Another Comfiture of Rasberries , is to take 
ring the Summer, many well-rooted Suckers, fome of them that are not too Ripe, takeaway 
Jome of which may be taken away, to form new their Stalks, and put ’em into an earthen Pot $ 
Plantations s by which means, the old ones are let the Sugar be boiled till feather’d, and pur 
likewife revived, for they* are dry as foon as the whole into a Stove or fome dry Place for half a 
their Fruit is gather’d $ therefore the Tops ought Day , boil ’em over a middling Fire, till'the Sy* 
not to be cut to a round Bu/h, becaufe then they rup becomes yearly. * , . 

will grow fo thick, that they will neither bear , RASBERKY-WINE, apleafant Liquor made' 
Fruit, nor ripen it if they do, fo well- as if they of Rasberries , and prepar’d feveral ways: Some 
were of a taller and thinner Growth. The only to every Quart of Rasberries put one Pound of 
Culture ufed to them, is firft in March ; and that Sugar, and let them Hand two Days in an edrthea 
w, to /horten all their new Shoots which grow Pot, often ftirring and bailing them, then pub 
round about the Stock, andewhich ought only to jthem into a Woollen-Bag, and hang them fo 


be the thickcft and handfomeft j and fecondly, jthat the Liqulor fnay drop into a Milk-Fan, or the 
to pluck away all the fmall ones, at likewifetbe like Veffel, forfounand twenty Hours add lon- 
old. ones .which are dead. - Thsy /hould be cut Lswj the Liquor afterwards they put into a Stein 
juft above the bearing Part, a Fortnight or three iwith a Faucet in it, where it U fet to ferment. 1 
weeks before they ace ripe, to make way-for and at a Week’s end, or fooner, they take off tho 
the Sun to come at them, which makes them ‘Scum 5 if it be any thing fine, they bottle ! itnp, 
bear and ripen the better: Yon ought to rempvd jatid at another Week’sendj'let it be lifted into 

___- •_ v-cm. , , ’ - fL _r • 1_• • •*. 


them once in eight or ten Years. *. .trein comes, reierving tne-Settlings in the JBot- 

This Plant is not; any more than-others, ex- tom of the Bottle** which -may be afterwards 
cmpt.from the Annoyances of Infcfls? it has, as put together in a Bottle by itfelf; and the Bot- 
well! as Apples and Pears, Enemies that are injtt- jtlCs in this manner muft be fiftedtwice or-thrice 
*riona to,tt) thefe laft are troubled with Ants and ;os long as *ny’Sediment does remain in then*, 
the like,, and the Stravoberry-Sufies are infefted j Another Method, is to take Rasberries that are 
wirh Field-Punies, which fpoil them if care-be pick'd and bruifed/ and' to add 1 the like Quan- 
aot taken.to prevent them. - Thefe Animals fticle jthy of Wbite^wine - to ’em, 1 atfd fo fufiftf^ to 
ao.-the Wood as foon asthe Sap-begins to rife, and jttand together two or thi-ee-Days clofo cover’d, 
tbferefore. when ybu cut thefe Bufhes in/-the :ind ftirr’d once a Day j then ftrain the Liquor* 
Spring, .you mutt tike fome Lime; fteep it inWi- ‘put it into a Pipkin with a Faucet, or little 
ter, and>rnb the Wqod with it before the Plant Veffel, with fome Sugar, and in four or five Days 
ihoots? iris an efficacious Remedy. - it may be drawn off into Bottles. ' 

. .Riisberries are of a moiftning. and cooling Na- - Softie make "good Rasberry-Wine , by pouring-, 
tore $ they purify the Blood,- ftrengthen the Sto- to every-Quart of Fruit, a Quart of Water boil- 
roach, add Twee ten the Breath s -They make afe ing hot jthey cover it very clofe,’ and let-ft Band 
of its Flowers in'Erifypelas, and, for the Inflarn- four and' twenty Hours, and then ftrain it, and'to 
mations of the Ryes* Its Leaves are detective, three Quarts-of Liquor, put two Fonnds of'good 
and; they itriploy, them im Gaegariftns, for-the Sugar ; they ftir it together 'and fpread aToaft 
diforders of tne Thfbat and Gums. The Rdsber*- with Yeft, fet it to work, >and-pour -ir’off the 
ry is in much efteem, not only for its delicate Lees ; ,nexc,‘ they put it - into their Veffel, and 
Tafte, but by reafon of its fine Stbellf which when it bas <^uite<dona Working, flop it upj if 
giveSiingulat Pleafure to thefe who -come near ‘it 5 it is fine ■ in: fix or fevan Mon ths, it may be bot- 
and; the Juice of it being extracied ahd pifeferv'd, tied, and> kept a Year hvBottles. If is to be ob- 
wilL ferve to tinge any other: Liquor with its de- fcrv’d, thatyou tnuft ae 1 firft watchall Wines, 
licate.aromatick Guff. • .. c. v j and"if-you firid them fret; continue to fine them 

. To make a Compote of Rasbcrries t ymc muft off -the Lees every day,' for-fome time, as fkft os 
pat half a Pound-of Sugqr inter aJittle<Pab.^.or fny fettles. - 

Skilkt, and boil itutillat. becomesifeathet’d,:aijd a-RAT,-: a'little Black, or rather Grey-brown 
prefcotly throw!in.a Pound of, Rtsberries -wdl Animal, having four Feet, with a long Tail, 
pick’d, and very* whole i then take yourljBan; end « quick. Senfe of. Hearing; it gnaws things 
readily 6ff the Fire, *nd fuffer it'ta'-itft :; .a'lhtle in: its way, and lives upon Corn; Pulfe, Cheefe, 
after .-which, ftir all. the Rasberriet, very gently, and Flefh, ; and hath an Antipathy to A Cat, Wea- 
with the Pan,’ give ’caa a boiling if you wiH 1 , xle, • 

~ . ' ' • . - • '■ i - ■ ■ jV ; ' *. T> 


ifre/h Bottles, referving the.Settlings in the Bot- 


it may be drawn off into Bottles. - 

- - Softie mike "good Rasberry-Wine , by pouring. 

- to every-Quart of Fruit, a Quart of Water boil- 
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•: I* To kill Rats, you may take Tome Arfenic re- thro’a Straining-Bag ; and aa for that-in the 
duced into Powder, and tttew it upon Cheefe, Tuns, it will grow fine of itfelf. You may alfo, 
gutter, and tie like things, and put it into a add fome of the Flowers of Wild Poppy; they are 
place where the Cats and Dogs cannot come : rtot had, and will do. no hurt: thus confifts here- 
you may be fure they will cat it, and burft. in the true Perfedion of Ratifia. It mutt be re- 
)z. Put Water into a Brafs Caldron, and cover membred, that in mentioning a Tun, as. before, 
it with Com-duft after it has been winnow’d, an Hoglheadonly is meant} and it is according 
the Rats will throw themfelves into it, in fearch to what the Veflel contains, that you are to regu- 
for Corn to feed upon, and they will be drown'd, late the Quantity of all your Ingredients, and 
let’em te ever fo big. other things relating iq this Liquor., 

3. Put a flat Stick upon a Kettle full of Water, To make White Ratifia, which the, French 

and to the middle of this Stick tye fome Bacon, otherwife call Cherry-Stone Water } infole in a. 
Bread, €S?c. with a Thread 5 the Rats will go. Yeflel that contains twelve Far is Pints of Brtat-a 
thither, and as foon as the Stick turns, they will dy, for eight and forty Hours, three quarters oC 
fall into £he Water, and be drown’d. a pound of Cherry-Slopes well pounded } or elfc: 

4. Put fome Water into a Difh or Porringer, if half a pound of the Kernels of Apricocks, with; 

the Rats gnaw Books and Papefs, and they will the Skin on j a Dram of Cituulmon, a Doeen of 
do’em no more damage. , Cloves, two Gripe-foils of. Coriander, three 

y. Take fome Hellebore, mix it with fome Pounds and a half of Sugar, and four Pints o£ 
Barley-Paftej or the Seed of wild Qucumber, boiled Water, after ’tjs cold s which you, are tat 
with black Hellebore and Coloquintida, incor- mix when you would flrain your Infuhon ; and 
porated with Agriots. , when that.il done, put it. up into Bottles, *Ad let* 

6. if you put fome Oak-Alhes into the Holes ’em be well ftopt. ( 

they frequent, thofe that are touch’d or cover’d Africock Ratifia may be prepared two federal 
with the A/hes, will grow mangy and die. , ways, w’q.by cauflng the Apricocks cut into' 

7. If you mix fome Filings of Iron with Lea- pieces to infofe in Brandy for. a day of two j at the 

Ten, and put it into the place where there is a ‘end of which Term, the Liquor mutt be ttrain’d' 
number of them, if they once tatte it, they will jthro’ a Bag, and impregnated with the ufbal Ijk 
die. gradients: otherwife, the Apricocks ibay bo 

. To drive,Rats out of a Houfqj 1. Take the ^boil’d in White-Wine, and by that meahs motd 
Hoofs’ of a Mule or ,an Af«* Ihut up the Win- jeafily made clear, adding to every QUart of 
dows, smd fet tbefe Hoof* upon a Chafang 4 }i/h of 1 fucji Uqgos, o .Quart of Brandy, and/aQuarter 
Coals, and theSmellwill drive ’em away. i: , jof a' Pound of. Sugyr, with Cidnathoa; Cfofesl 
‘a. They likewifo dsi^P’em out-of the Houfo, : ;M*ce,..and;. Aprkocjt-Karnels. After ilk havb 
if yoptake Veryki^-and iafofo it in Water for the beeri.wellfteep’d.dufiugeight or ten day*; tbb 
Ihace of four and twenty Hours, with which water Liquor : muft be. drain'd again, and putrihso Bot- 
tKe Houle- See Menje. , ; ties or earthen Pitchers,, to bekept tor Ufe. ; 

iUTtFJA 3 a fcurr of Liquor made of Brandy, : To prepare JUtifcadel-Ratifia: When ybti htVo 
Cherry-Stones,. HaBberries, and pfhqr. Fruity : made choice of the beft Mufcadel-Grapei.t |ba* 
for which you mutt, pound an hundred Apricockr are very ripe, let them .be. wdll prefs’d i allOw-* 
Stoner, Kernel and-all,‘together, in * Marble log for every Quart , of their 1 Juke a Quart of 
Mortar,; and pot the whole into a Bottle with [Brindy and a Qoarterof a Pound ef/Siigsr i 
two SPpris Pint* qf Brandy, a Ctapibefof Wafer,- !tbfcn,pouf this Liquor into earthen Vk&km} With* 
a Pdtfod qf Sugar, fix. Com* of white, Pepper* CirtRamon, Clones, Mace,; and a few Pepper-,- 
eight orten-CJaves,: and a Stick of Cinnamon, -V -Gosn$, and leave it to, infufe fartbcfoaoe of two* 
Bout two fingers length f after wbichilet (ho or .thrOe days.}, after; which, let the Ratifia bb 
Bottle-be weH ttopti and. Oxppfed -for fifteen clarified, by paging thro’ A&Strainkg<-Bbg', taA 
Says or three Wcektro the Sun, shd.!*hen put it oanvenipitly put into Bottles, adding aGrain of 
thro a Straining-Bag K ; , . Musk, if it be.not fufficieatly perform’d.-. ... 

To make RedRatjfia ,-tnko fome fine and full- 'RAT-TAILS, a noott venomous Difeafd in 
ripeCherrj.esj. you.may alfo ;put io fotneftnall Horfts, and not much unliketbe Scratched cana' 
Black Ghertids orchard Cbetries, Rasberries .and ihg fometimbsiby too miicit Reft, and the Keep- 
Gqofoberrios i vi&, a {Quart or onoThird of each er’s NegUgence. irt nptrubbing and drefling them- 
of thefe lad-named Ftuits, totWo Thirds or three well* and nfing thetfc to due -'Exercile ; for the 
Quarts of the ripe Cberries; you mutt pound the Blood cqrrubtiag. in' the -Body, foils down into 
whole together, ot-oqe-afteranOtbek,, prefs abd Ae' Legs, which mfifes thkDiftemper. 
ftrsin ’em thro’ a coatfei not find; Sieve, accort To cure this Evil, letthe Horfe be rid till her 
4iag ,itO]the Quantity yo«.;woulduhavd 1 Put to it iwarmi which will make his Vetch to 1 fwell, 
two Furis Points, ofrthS4 JukeJ «P&trofBeandy; and Ae better «oi appear 3 then' blood him vAll da 
and-to each; pint five tori fix. Qunqeal df 6ugaft tbfe Fetlock.Veint on.boA ides, and next day 
half ji Pram of Gmfjamon, thr«ei«rfoitr Qores, wa/h thb Sorss wiA wkrm Water, and then din 
and four'or five Grainj of whitefPepper. ; The away all the ttair from about the Sores, and 
whole beingjMounded. put ittb infiifo ihad eabtHiso Itaornt Ae grieved Place with trn Oinenaebr, 
or ftone Veltel, and ttop it well. .Arf'td any -made; 7 of’ gteen Copperas and Vefdigreafo ve- 
other Quantity, yourmay! regulate Mattqts kicor-, ry-Fpiall, and fo work them- with the Honey 
dingly. I : . : to an Otnfmeht, and daily nfe it to theSore tiil 

To give it the, Tafte of the Stone,diiifov0itrof wbHrv,, 
tfeofo-tfiat lave »t fo,'you jnufi tdoe four or-fine • ' RAY-GRASS 5 a PTadtwith which they im-s 
|>otted«’of Cherry-Stones (anda Phnd, A tiro rof prove any cold, clayey, weOptng Grounds^ the 
Apricocks, we ll pounded all together t pnfjt jnte (hfnte is alfo gpod for dryer nphuid Grounds, efpw> 
your Tun, 0 r * n proportion into your Pitchers,' cially ttony, light or fandy Lands, that are unfit 
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for St. Foin. It is prefer’d before all other Graf¬ 
ts, as taking in all forts of poor Land, enduring 
the Summer’s Drought; and being the earlieft 
Grafs in the Spring, which capnot at that time be 
eafily over-ftock’d: for being kept down, it be¬ 
comes the fweeter, and Cattle fometimes have 
it for Meadow-Hay. It’s the beft Hay for Hor- 
fes, and it has wrought great Cures upon unfound 
Sheep. The belt way is to fow on a Statute 
Acre three Bu/hels of it, mix’d with Nonfuch, 
becaule it is of itfclf a thin fpiry Grafs, and will 
not be of any Bulk the firft Year, unlefs thick- 
ned by the other. Four»Acres thus fown, have 
yielded twenty Quarters of Seed, and fourteen 
Load of Fodder, befides the Spring and Autumn 
Feeding, wherein iix or eight Cattle ufually 
grazed. 

If you cut the Seed of Ray-Grafl fomewhat 
green, you will find it makes the bell Hay, and 
the Seed will grow, yet not fo well, as if it were 
ripe s But in cafe the Seed is juft thrafh’d, you 
mull be mindful it do not lie thick, for that is the 
way to heat and and injure it. 

RE BUSSES, fuch Coats of Arms in Heraldry, 
as bear an Allufion to the Sirname of thePerfon $ 
as three Coneys for Conisby , three Cups for Rut- 
ler y three Caftles for CaJUetou 5 and fuch Bearings 
are very antienf. • * ■ 

RED-LEAD, fee Minium. 

RED-WATER, a filthy Humour that iffues 
from any Wound, Sore or Ulcer in a Horfe y 
• .which, fo long as it remains in, does fo poilon 
them, that they are not to be cured till it gets 
out. To effedl this, take the Root of the Herb 
.call’d Good King Henry, or jill-good, boil it in 
Water, and give it him $ or Muftard-Seed 
beaten fmall, a good Handful given him in 
White-Wine Vinegar, two or three times toge¬ 
ther, one after another: But you muft keep his 
Belly rubb’d with a good long Stick by two Men, 
one at one end, and another at the other. 

* Red-Water is alfo a Diftemper in Sheep , which 
is cured by letting them blood in the Foot, be¬ 
twixt the two Claws, and apply Rue and Worm¬ 
wood beaten with Bay-Salt to the fore Place. 

REDUCING-SCALE* a thin broad Piece of 
Box, with feveral different Scales of equal Parts, 
and Lines to turn Chains and Links into Acres 
and Rods, by Infpeftion ; and is ufed to reduce 
any Map or Draught in Surveying : a very ufeful 
Art to moft Oeconomifis, for which they may 
confult the Article Surveying of Land. Thrs 
Scale is alfo fometimes call’d the Surveying - 
Scale. 

REFINING, a curious Art, confiding in the 
Separation of all other Bodies, from Gold and 
Silver j and this is perform’d four ways, viz . by 
Parting, by theTelt, by the Almond-Furnace or 
Sweep, and by Mercury. 

REFINING, or Turifyittg of Water * the 
meliorating of Water, otherwiie unfit for the Ufes 
it is defign’d. When vou have, by the Affiftance 
of HaterEngines y which you may fee, as alfo 
the Article Rerfian Wheel y brought Water to the 
Place pitch’d upon, it fhould be expofed to the 
Air as much as can be, in a Pond, or other Re 
ceptaclc of the like nature, which is capable o< 
containing a large Fund of Water > whereby it 
will be kept from fermenting fo quickly, as it 
would do in fmaller Quantities, confined in Ci¬ 
tterns of Lead or Wood. And if it fhould fo 


come to pafs, that the Water is not palatable, of 
very fit for Houfhold Ufe, it may be remedy’d 
by fome proper Methods. For example 3 

If it be muddy or ill-tafted, care Ihould be 
taken that the Water immediately falling from 
the Pipe of the Engine into the Pond or Receiver^ 
Ihould firtl light upon a Bed of Pebble-Stones, 
to the thicknefs of three or four foot 5 and the 
Pond or Bafon that is the Receptacle, when pro-* 
pared to hold Water, fhould have its Bottom co¬ 
ver’d with the fame kind of Stone. As to* that 
part of the Pond where the Pipes receive the Wa¬ 
ter, in order to its Conveyance to the Houfe, € 
Heap of the fame Stones fhould be placed over 
the mouth of the Pipe, and you fhould have, at 
convenient difiances, in the Courfe of the Pipes 
from the Pond to the Houfe, two or three fmall 
Cifierns, funk a Yard in the ground below the 
Pipe, having the fame fort of Pebbles ; and this 
Method will bring the Water to an extraordinary 
Purity. The famous fPifa Water, Co noted in 
Italy y is not without thefe Helps. 

But in cafe we may be defiitute of thefe Con¬ 
veniences, Water may be refined another way, 
as it is frequently praClifed in Spain y where they 
filter it thro* feveral Sells or Safons y made of a 
porous Stone of that Country, fomewhat like 
thofe dug about Oxford: Thefe Bafons are pla¬ 
ced one over another, fometimes five or fix, to 
refine the Water as much as you defire. But for 
want.of thefe, fome Authors are of opinion, We 
might ufe large Bafons of fome fort of Earthen 
Ware made in England\ and baked without gla¬ 
zing, which certainly will let the Water pa/s as 
freely, as the Sells of Stone. 

If the Water be too harfh, you may foften it 
with Chalk and Gravel 5 but you muft more par¬ 
ticularly obferve, that no Water-Fowl be fuffered 
to approach it, toor any Weeds or Fifh live in it ; 
neitner muft it be annoy’d by Leaves of Trees 
falling into it. 

Thefe Directions carry Reafon along with 
them, if we confider that the beft and the worft 
Waters are only good or bad, according as they 
are filtred thro’ earthen Beds of different kinds 5 
all Waters certainly partaking of the Qualities of 
the Earths they move thro*, as it were by Infu- 
fion. It Would therefore be proper to obferve, 
what Soils the beft or moft pleafant-tafted 
Springs run through,, that others may be regula¬ 
ted by them : and hence we may juftly infer, that 
any ingenious Perfon, by having due Regard to 
fuch Obfervations, may, without any great diffi¬ 
culty alter the Tafte and Quality of any kind of 
Water, according to his own Inclination or Fancy. 
See Refervatory y and Water : Item, Watering of 
. Flowers, Terfian Wheel y and Water-Engine . 

[ REGARDANT, a Term in Heraldry for a 
Lion, or other fuch kind of Beaftof Prey, borne 
in a Pofture of looking back behind. 

REMEDY $ a Medicinal Term, being Phy- 
fick prepared for the Cure of Difeafes, or the 
Relief of lick People. There are feveral forts 
of Remedies, fome of which are chymical Pre¬ 
parations, andothers in the way of Pharmacy 5 
all which are accounted for in the Courfe of this 
Work, under their own Names, or the fDifeafes 
which they are proper to cure, io that it would 
be needlefs to enumerate them in this place. 

REMOLADE ; a lefs compounded Honey- 
Charge for Horfes : to prepare which, take three 
5 W 2 Quarts 
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Quarts of thick Lees of Wine, one Pound of 
Hog’s-Greafe} boil them together for half an 
hour, till they be incorporated ; then add Black 
Pitch and Burgundy Pitch beaten, common Tur 
pentine and Honey, of each a Pound J ftir them 
<*ver the Fire till they be well mix’d, after which 
add fine Bole-Armoniack, or Bole of Blois, eight 
Qunces 5 remove the Veflel from the Fire, and 
continue ftirring a quarter of an hour longer. If 
the Charge be not thick enough, you may bring 
it to a due Confidence, with a little Wheat- 
Flower i and if it be too thick, you may thin it 
with Wine, or Lees of Wine. 

'Phis Charge, by adding two Ounces of Quick- 
filver, is little inferior to the Red-Honey-Charge, 
which you will find in its proper place, in remov¬ 
ing old Griefs of the Shoulders, Legs, Swaying of 
the Back , and all other Infirmities, for which 
you will , find the Red recommended. The 
Quick-filver may be kill’d in a fmall quantity of 
7'urpentine, and then incorporated by ftirring it 
well with the other Ingredients. 

Another Remolade or Homy-Charge is this: 
Mix a Pound of Wheat-Flower with White-Wine 
to the Confidence of Gruel, and boil it over a 
gentle Fire, ftirring without intermiffion, till the 
whole be unitea $ then melt a Pound of Burgun¬ 
dy Pitch in aSkillet, adding a Pound of common 
Turpentine, incorporating all together: it mud 
be mix’d with the Gruel moderately hot. After 
you have removed the Veflel from the Fire, add 
two Pounds of fine Oriental Bole in Powder, and 
make a Charge. , 

This is recommended, to bring down Swellings 
in the Legs, occafion’d by Blows, or any fudden 
Accidents *. but if the Injury be new, the cold 
Charge, of Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites of 
Eggs, is better » for the Burgundy Pitch and Tur¬ 
pentine will be apt to draw an over-great Flux 
of Humours towards the Part, and therefore may 
be of ill Confeqtience, unlefs they, have a vent 
by feme Wound, $$C. 

REPONSES, wild Radi/hes, propagated only 
by Seeds, being a fort of little ones, that are 
eaten in Sallads, and grow without any pains in 
the Fields^ 

. REPTILS j all thofe Creeping Animals, which 
{eft upon .onn part of their Body, while they ad¬ 
vance the other forward } fuch as Adders, Afps, 
Snakes, Earth-Worms, i$c. 

’ . RESERVATORY j a Place whither they 
bring Waters together, chiefly in order to make 
Jetteaus, one of the g reate ft .Ornaments of a 
Garden. Under this Head, foraething fhall be 
faid of the Means to bring Waters together, and 
conducing them to. the Place defign a for them, 
in ord.er to fupply. what may Have been- omitted 
qlfewhere. 

Under the Article Wate /, Inftru&ions are given 
how to find out Natural Waters : If a Perfon 
lhould be fo lucky as to find it out in a plaice for 
which he may conveniently make a Refirvatory, 
without the. Help of Machines; he will- five 
much Money by it-: But if it be impoffible that 
tbit lhould be done, he mtift Bcceffarily have re- 
qotltfe to. Hydraulick Machines, in order to raife 
it from the bottom of Poot» into Refervatories , 
that they may afterwards be letdown into -Gar¬ 
dens. 

. Thefe Machines are now much in ufe, and 
many People prefer them before natural Water- 


Courfes, by reafon of the Quantity of Water 
they furni/h, and the Proximity of the Reftrva- 
tories and Conduits or Pipes. Water is railed by 
different Machines j fir it, by Pumps and Horfes > 
and fecondly, the two Elements of Air and Wa¬ 
ter are made ufe of to turn Mills$ and thefe aru 
infinitely to be prefer’d, thefe Machines almofk 
always furnifhing us with Water, as I may fay. 
Night and Day. However, the Expence -is very 
confiderable, and does nor fait with all forts of 
Situations. 

We need fay nothing of Wind-Mills, and tho 
like, in this place, or of ‘Pumps, which may be 
feen under their refpeftive Heads $ but come to 
our Refervatories, which are made either on the 
Ground, or raifed up in the Air. Thofe that are 
made on the Ground, are ufually Parcels of Wa¬ 
ter, or moift Channels, from whence the Waters 
are brought together in great quantities > they 
make ’em deep, that they may contain the more, 
and that they may not be fo foon empty. If you 
can fix ’em near, your Houfe, it will do better $ 
but if you are necefluited to have the Refirvatory 
in the Fields, ydu muft furround it with a Wall. 

Thofe Reftrvatories that are raifed above 
Ground, cannot be expe&ed to be made os large 
as the others, nor confequently bo capable of 
holding as much Water j the difficulty to fiipport 
them, and the Charge of the Lead wherewith 
to line ’em, not admitting of it 5 they raife ’em 
up on Arches or Stone Pillars, with Timber-work 
thereon, to form the Bottoms and Sides, which 
muft be lined with ftrong Sheets of Lead folder’d 
together. Tho Wood-work ought to be very fo¬ 
lia, that it may bear the great Weight of tho 
Water. 

The Ancients’bad three Ways for the Convey¬ 
ance of Water, viz. Subterranean Aqueduds, 
Leaden Pipes, and Stone or Earthen Pipes; which 
are ftill in ufe, and to which we may add thofe 
of Wood, Iron, and Copper. 

Subterranean Aqueducts lhould be built of 
Free-Stone, and cover’d over with Arches or flat 
Stones, to the end that the Sun may not bear 
upon the Water: If you happen to meet with a 
Rock, it muft be hollow’d, and if a Mountain 
obftru&t the Paflage, you muft make your way 
through it, and the Aqueduct muft be carry’d on 
through them, and Props ufed of fifty fathom 
long from place to place, in order to give the Wa¬ 
ter a little Air» and as to Bottoms and Valleys, 
which interrupt the Level of the Conveyance, let 
’em be fill’d with Rubbi/h and Heaps of Mafon- 
work, or with Arches, or the like. 

The Water runs into thefe Aquedu&s after 
different ways, either through Stone or Leaden 
Pipes, Free-ftone Troughs, Trenches made of 
;Lime and Cement, or Clay. We fometimes 
naturally meet with Veins of Gravel or Gravel- 
jStones, thro’which the Water runs without'any 
Lofs: You ought always to make or allow room 
for two fmall Paths on each fide thefe Troughs 
or Conveyances, that you may pafs along, whea 
there is occafion for it ^ befides which, you muft 
give an imperceptible Declivity to thefe Troughs, 
that the Water may the more eafily run along. 

Thefe forts of Aquedu&s are proper to collet 
{Spring-water, arid to convey ’em into a Referva- 
\tory ; for the Waters being not clofed up therein, 
fas in Pipes, they lofe the Declivity, and the 
-Force which they ought to have to mount up into 
the Air. Lead 
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Lead Pipes ore the tnoft commodious for railing [or five times leis Money: Some of them they «w«k* 
of Waters you may make ’em rife, fall, and even to eighteen Inches diameter; each Pipe is 
turn, without hurting the Water that runs through three foot and a half long, -and there are Bridles 
them : There are two fortaof them, viz. call and at each end of them, which ore join’d and dofed 
folder’d Pipes. together by Screws and Worms, between which 

The firft are call in Moulds, of what length they put Roundels of Leather and Maftich. 
you pleafe, and generally of the length of twelve To fay no more of Refervatories , and the dif- 
feet j they make’em thicker than the folder’d ferent Ways of conveying Water into them, we 
ones, for fear of Blows ) and fo they are better ought not to forget the Proportion and 'Bignefs of 
and more valued, -but they coft more, by reafon the Conduits and Pipes, in reference to the Jet- 
ofthe Weight. teaus or throwing qt Water: It’s upon that tha 

Solder’d Pipes are no other than Sheets of Beauty of fpouting Water depends $ : for ■ if th<a 
Lead, which they bend and folder together at Pipes are too fmall, or that they fumifh the Ba- 
the Jundures, the biggeft Lead Pipes not exceed- fons with too much Water, without a juft Pro¬ 
log fix Inches diameter ; they are thruft into one portion, they will form fmall, weak, and ill-fed 
toother, and folder’d': They are apt to burft, Calls; befides, thefe Pipes are fubjed tob« eafi- 
ood to. wafte in Earths that are fell of Chalk. ly c hook’d up, and to burft. 

Stone or Earth-Pipes, which was the third way • Now to play a Jetteau of the thicknefs of four 
Ac Ancients bad for the Conveyance of Water, or five Lines, that is, one whofe Adjuftkge is four 
are thofe that coft the leall, and yet will keep or five Lines diameter, which forms a Paffage of 
the beft. • an Inch and the feventh part of an Inch ia Cir- 

Tbefe Pipes are a Compolttion of baked Earth, cumference, you mull have a Pipe of an Inch 
like that of which they make Earthen and Stone and a half diameter ) fora Jetteau of fix or feven 
Pots ) they unite the Bodies of them, which are Lines, you mull have a Pipe of two Inches 5 for 
two or three feet long, to one another ) and one of eight or nine Lines, a Pipe of three Inches; 
make ufe of Maftich, with feme Hemp or Flax, and for a large Jetteau of an Incb,‘a Pipe of four 
for the Jundures. When thefe Pipes are made Inches diameter ) and fora larger Jetteau, of fif- 
ufe of, for the Conveyance of forc’d Waters, they teen or fixteen Lines, you muft have a thick Pipe 
encompafs them with a Lay of Cement, five or of fix Inches diameter. 

fix Inches thick, which will preferve 'em a long It fhould be held for a geheral Rule, that tin 
time, provided they have the precaution, firft, Paffage or Mouth of the Adjuftagea fhould be 
to let the Conduit dry for feveral Months before four times lefs than the Opening or Diameter of 
they turn the Water into it, that fo the Cement the Pipes of the Conduit 5 to the end that the 
may have time to harden) and fecondly, to fe- Pillar of Water may be proportion’d, and feat 
cure thefe Pipes, which are very brittle, wife the Swiftnels in fee Pipes may be equal. Add to 
feme Brick-work, fo as feat they may not fink this, that there muft be too great a Fridion in 
down too much. the fmall Conduits, with regard to great Adju- 

Thefe Pipes arc more proper for the conveying ft ages, and in the Brink or Edge of fmall Ad- 
of the Difcharges of Bafons, than fpouting Wa- juftages, in reference to large Conduits. Note t 
ter, which they cannot long be aj>le to bear: that twelve Lines make on Inch, 
they are fubjeft to Fox-tails, which are very There are feveral forts of Adjuftages, but fee 
fmall Roots, that palling tbro’ the Pores of fee mod common ore railed ones, and fech as have 
Earth or Stone, or thro’the Maftich which rots but one Mouth or Paffage ) they are alfo the beft, 
in the ground, are fed by the Water, and become and do not flop fo often as the flat ones $ which 
fo tbick and long, that they entirely ftop>rhe are pierced wife feveral Holes or Clefts, placed 
Pipe. There are thofe who pretend that the oppofite to one another, or elfe they folder on fe- 
Fox-tails come from the Hemp ufed wife the veral other fmall Adjuftage*. 

Maftich for the Jundures, or elfe from fome It’s certain, that the larger fee Conduits or 
Seeds, which with the Water get into the Pipes. Conveyances ore, fee better fee Water paffes 5 
Stone or Earthen Pipes are particularly valued ’tis the Soul of good Jetteaus, which that they 
for the Conveyance of Spring-Water to drink ; maybe well fed, fhould have a Conduit of the 
for being glazed on the Infide, the Mud will not fame bignels throughout, from the RefervAtory 
flick to them, and the Water is better preferv’d to the Adjuftage, without any diminution. This 
and clearer than in other Pipes ; befides, it does will fomifh more Water, and give more vigour 
slot acquire feat ill Quality in palling thro’them, to fee Jet or Call, which without will, as it were, 
as thro’ Lead and Iron. be choak’d up afar off. 

To make Wooden Pipes, they take large Trees There are thofe who are of fee contrary Opi- 
cf Oak, Elm, or Alder, and the ftraiteft that nion, and maintain, feat in a Conveyance of aa 
can be got) they bore them through, and make hundred fethom long, it ought to be bigger in tho 
a Channel of three or four Inches diameter: They firft fifty next the Reftrvatory , than in fee other 
fo frame ’em, that the end of one is thruft into fifty reaching to the Adjuftage: And they pre- 
the other, and bind it with an Iron Hoop or Cir- tend, feat tire Diminution of the Bignefs fhould 
cle, and thefe Jundures are cover'd with Pitch, be about an Inch diameter) to the and, fay they, 
Thefe forts of Pipes are good in marlhy Grounds, that the Water may begin to be forced and pent 
and fuch as are naturally moift) for they foon pe- at n little diftance in the Pipe, and which fhould 
rifh in thofe that ore dry. The Water that paffes always run with fome diminution to the very 
thro’them, fays M.Cbomel, is of .a dark-red Co- Outlet of the Water: Butthey have nofolid Rea- 
lour, and has always a particular Tafte. fon to fupport their Fancies. 

Iron Pipes are caft in Moulds, and are now of There is but one Cafe only, wherein fee Dia- 
areat ufe) they have the fame good Qualities as meter of the Conveyances ought to be dimi- 
feofe of Lead, they will laft long, and coft four nifh’d ) and that is, when they are too long, as 

1 three 
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three or four hundred fathom; then rhe Pipes are 
to differ thrice in bignefs, for without it, in the 
long Courie the Water is to run, it will as it were 
fleep, and lofe much of its Strength 3 but on the 
contrary, the different Sizes revive and actuate it. 
For Example, a Conduit that is three hundred 
fathom long, {hould have the firft hundred of eight 
laches diameter, the next hundred of fix, and 
the laft of four Inches diameter. But ,in thofc 
Conveyances or Pipes of an hundred or an hun¬ 
dred and fifty fathom, you muft continue the fame 
Diameter throughout the whole Length, even to 
the Adjuttage. 

. When there are fev.eral Jettems, fuppofing 
Eve or fix, to be play’d in a Garden, it’s not ne- 
cfeffary.there fhould be 'five or fix Conveyances, 
or different Pipes made from the Reformatory 3 
it would be a fuperfluous Charge, and contrary to 
ail good Oecononriy:. two or three are enough 3 
but they muft be of fuch Proportion and Bignefs, 
us to be fufticient to fupply all thefe Jetteaus with 
Water, in fuch a manner that they may play all 
together equally, and without falling lower than 
one another, Now to play three Jetteaus,. each 
of which is from fix to leven Lines in diameter, 
your Pipe muft be fix Inches 3 and for three Jet- 
tcaus ot four Lines, the Pipe muft be four In¬ 
ches*. The Pipe they continue of the fame big¬ 
nefs till over againft the Bafcns, or they diminilh 
it proportjonably by Branches 3 and thus in a Pipe 
©f fix Inches, they make Branches of two Inches 
diameter, to the end that the Water may be e- 
qually diftributed.fbr the Outlets. 

It s to be obferved, that the End of the Pipe 
next the Aefervafory ought' to be two Inches or 
more in diameter than the reft : for Example, if 
your Pipe is four Inches diameter, the Sucker 
or Opening muft be fix in the bottom of the Rc - 
fervatory. To the end that the Entrance being 
larger, it may ferve for a Funnel for the Water 
to enter in more readily, and yield a greater Sup¬ 
ply to the Jetteau, you mutt make a Regard or 
Head, that is anfwerablc in bignefs to the dia¬ 
meter of the Pipe 3 and take care, that as much 
Water paffes thro’ the oval Hole of the Spout, 
and what fome call the Bufhel, as thro’ the cir¬ 
cular Hole of the * Pipe. See Fijb-Tond and 
Water. 

RESTORING Of CIDER* the reducing it 
to its loft Vertue and Goodnefs. The Deadnefi 
or Flatnefs of this Liquor is often occafion’d by 
the too free. Adtniflion of the Air into the Veffel, 
for want of right Stoppage. It has been obferv’d 
under the Article Cider , that it is rei^edy’d by 
adding to it a fmall parcel of ground Apples, 
flopping it clofe up 3 only you muft iometimes 
open the Vent, left it force the Veflel: but then 
you muft draw it off in a few days, either into 
Bottles cr another Veffel* left the Muft corrupt 
the whole Mafs 3 which may alfo be prevented 
in cafe you prefs your Apples, and only put in the 
Juice. .The fame may be done in Bottles, by 
adding about a Spoonful or two of new Muft to 
each Bottle of dead Cider , and flopping it again. 
Cider that is dead or flat, will oftentimes revive 
of itfelf, upon the Revolution of the Year, and 
approaching Summer: But Cider that has ac¬ 
quired a Dladn els or Flatnefs by being kept in a 
Beer or Ale-Veffel, is not to be reviv’d again. j 

•The Ufe of unground Wheat, in this RefpcftJ 
having alfo been noted under the Word Cider , we ! 


come to obferve that Leaven or Muftard, ground 
with fome part of the Cider , or rather with Salty 
and put into the Cask, is ufed either to preferve 
Cider y or to. recover it when acid 3 but the beft 
Addition to prderve it, is a Decoftion of Raifin* 
of the Sun, or the new Lees of Spanijb Wine. 

Wheat boil’d till it begins to break, and put^ 
when cold, into Cider , but not in too great a 
Quantity, and ttirr’d well, will much help it * 
Cinnamon will do the like. The Veflel muft be 
kept clofe flopp’d. H 

But there is a Difference between fharp or acid 
Cider , that is, eager or turn’d 5 the firit has its 
Spirits free and volatile, and may eafily be re¬ 
triev’d by a fmall Addition of new Spirits, or 
fome adulterating Matter 5 but the latter having 
fome of its Spirits wafted and decay’d, all Ad¬ 
ditions are but vain attempts to recover it. 

Thick Cider may, by a fecond Fermentation, 
be made good and clear 5 bu.t a«i.d j Cider is rarely 
recover’d. Muftard beat with Sack, and put to 
boil’d Cider , preferves and gives it good Spirits. 

Two or three Eggs, put into a Hog (head of 
Cider that is fharp, iometimes lenifies it * and two 
or three rotten Apples, will fomdtimes clarify 
| thick Cider .' Wheatcn Bran caft into a Cask, 
after Fermentation, thickens the Coat or Cream, 
and much conduces to its Prefervation. 

RESTORING OF BEER* the bringing of 
four and decay'd Seer to its former Goodneli s 
There are many Ways of effecting this geoef and 
ncceffary Piece of Oeconomy * Salt, made of the 
Afhcs of Barley-ftraw, being put into the Veffel 
and well ftirr’d, is very good for this Purpofe# 
Glauber commends three or four handfuls of 
Beech-Afhes, being thrown into the Veflel in the 
fame manner 3 or, if it be nor very four, a little 

S ut into a Bag without ftirring does the fame 3 €0 
ocs Chalk, put in immediately, render it drink¬ 
able. Calcin’d Oyfter-fhells, Egg-fhells burnt, 
Tortoife-fhells, Crabs-eyes, alcaliz’d Coral, 
do the Work 3 becaufe they imbibe and attract 
the Sbarpnefs, and turn it into Sweetnefs; and. 
this may alfo be perform’d, in a great meafure, by 
an handful of Wheat thrown into the Veflel. 

Moreover, Glauber wonderfully commends his 
Sal Alirabile and fix’d Jsitre to be put into a 
Linncn.Bag, and hung in the Top of the Cask, 
fo as to reach into the Liquor, not only for render* 
i ing four Seer drinkable, but alfo preferring and 
ftrengthning the fame. 

RESURRECTION OF BEES 5 an Art 
to bring thofe Infefts to life again, after they 
are dead, «or at leaft feemingly fo; 1. Take a 
common See that has been dead for a long time, 
put her upon hot Afhes cover’d with Salt, me will 
revive and take wing. 

2. Sees that have been dead three Days, will 
alfo come to life if you put them into a hot Place. 

3. Some Authors fay, that Sees kept from one 
Year to another, will likewife revive if they are 
put into a warm Place, like that which is proper 
for hatZhing of Silk-worms 5 but M. Cbomel 
fays, he has experienc’d the contrary. If that 
were true, we ftiould have Millions of them, and 
we fhould have no more to do than to preferve 
all the Sees of our Hives, which are ufually kill’d 
in cold Countries in September , and revive them 
again in May following, as they do by hatching 
ot Silk-worms. 

/ 4. There 
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• 4; There are other Authors who .fay* that to 
^iis end you muft, keep them in feme melted 
Hooey, arid when you would bring them again to 
g afli them in warm Water, and put them' up¬ 
on Cloths fpread upon Ofier Tables,, with a little 
Titc underneath, made of dry Cow-dung or Tan- 
nerf Clots, as they do at Grand Cairo in Egypt in 
hatdhing their Chickens. 

5; Our Author fays, he kept fome ofthemin Ho- 
Uey for twelve or thirteen Months, and they were 
su found bdth within and without, as if they had 
dy’d but that Moment ; bur he proceeded no fur¬ 
ther s However, he once hatch'd Egg* in ? n Oven, 
to lei thofc fee that feek thePhilolopher’s-Stone, 
how much they are mittaken ; faying, They could 
jmd id if they could put a Fire of the ferae de¬ 
gree of Heat wjth that of a Hen. . 

. RETRAITS, or Pricks; Wounds made in 
the Foot of a Horfi with a Nail, which if ne- 
■Ifftfri. mayoccafion a very dangerous Sere, and 
iofefter into the Flfefh. that the Horfe’* Foot can- 
qdt bb foved without great Difficulty; and there¬ 
fore, fuch fetal Confequences ought always to be 
prevented byi timely Care. When the Farrier per¬ 
ceives, tn! moeing a Horfe, that he complains 
jxsd fhriuks at every blow upon the Nails, it muft 
bb immediately phlPd oat, and if the Blood fol¬ 
lows; 1 Acre k do danger, -only another Nail muft 
uoc be-driven._in the ferae Place. Such an Acci¬ 
dent feldom makes a Horfe halt, and he may be 
Acfeten’i^taediately afterit' When a Horfe halts 
ptbfeftriy after hie k fhod,' yoh may probably coo- 
<hide tliatfotte of the Naik preflfei the Vein,’ or 
iobehes hira.in the Quick j to know Where' the 
Grief lies, lift up his lame Foot, and knock with 
you* Shoeiflg-hammer on- the fottiid Foot, for 
&ieskitrifh and unruly Horfes will lift: up Aelr 
I loot when you touch, the' fcbenot prick’d.' That 
ybu tna'y bfe-Ae better able to judge whether the 
Horfe be prick’d, when yoU touch thelameFoot; 
flieri lift Up the found Foot, arid lenbek gently on 
dho top « the ClenchcS of the lame Fobt, and 
WhehyWpefcieVe that he fhrihks at ybUr ftriking 
utiy of the NailS, you may conclude him to be j 
Wrick’d iri fhat Place. _ . 

- Hnrfes’ are ufually prkk’d at the Heel in the 
Fore-fbw.'ttrid af the Toe in the Hinder-foot ; 
thferi yohthiift pluck off the Shoe, preffing round 
the Foot Wuhthfc'Piincher, and when you come to 
the P&ce that is prick’d, he will endeavour to draw 
tofty his Foot, and fhrink extremely’; as you 
draw out the Nails,' you muft obferve diligently 
Whether they bb bow’d, : or-whether there be any 
Flakes, efrif the Hole fends forth Blood ur Mat- 
(^ r - - for. a Prided Nailmayoccafion Uamentefs 
by pAffing the Vein, and! even fometimes you 
fihy percelve..‘hy the Nail,; that the piake. re¬ 
gains In the Foot, and theft if Is' impdflible to 
perform the Cure. ■ • : ! 

; Bfood of Matter iffiting ouf of the Hole, is am 
evi<teSt£gnibfAe gtievUPart. which being'dif- 
dover’d.- you' raUll (batch the Place to the bottom 
With'the fforri of the Buttreis ; then wiA your 
Rbfltfet fcaifeh ffiO Hole, penetrating thtUe ttod of, 
it,- where th(6 Nail wasri vetted tQ the Hcofi If in 
tKe niean time you find Aaf it does nor piefee^to 
the Quick, nhr caufe* siny Psfin, tbruft ’ a, Naif 
info'the Hole, and prefs the Point of - it'on the 1 
Side'where the Vein Iks, - * and rf you-Ipehteive 
tier tie Horfe complaira/wnceed to the Afrf>K- 
cfcfton of convenient Remedies without any fur¬ 
ther Tryal. 
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’ If the Horfe docs nob complain when you fearch 
the Hole, you may certainly conclude that he is 
not prick’d in that Place, finccyou have examin’d 
the whole length of the Hole without finding 
any Matter, and without occafioning the leaft Pain. 

It happens very frequently, that thofe Horfes 
who have fielhy Feet, llender Hoots, and weak or 
narrow Heels, are always lame when new Ihod^ 
and fometimes to fuch a Degree, that they are ^ 
not able to ftand. upright, bat they recover without "* 
the Ufe of any Remedy ; and it is to be obferv’d, 
that Englijb Horfes are ufually moft fubjeft to 
this Inconvenicncy. Narrow-heel’d Horfes . ar<J 
ufually lamed ,if. the Nails arc rivetted too high ; 
for tho’ they be not prick’d, the Nail pierces too 
near the Quick, and occafions a Pain that requires 
no other Cure but Reft. 

If a Nail be bended in a flefhy Foot, it fire* 
quentlv makes the Horfe halt, tno' he, be not 
prick’d, and if it be neglected too long, it will 
caufe a Sore, which muft be cur’d as if the-Horfe 
were really prick’d ; if the Place' Ihould be im- 
pofthu-mated, after you have procur’d the Evacut 
ation of the Matter, injefl boiling Oil with a lit* 
tie Sugar, and ftop the Hole with Cotton ; then 
tack on the Shoe with three or four Nails, and 
ftop the Foot with a Remoladc, which will draw 
the Heat from the Sole, hinder the Matter frotnr 
riling up to the Hair, and take away the Pairif 
befidos, you muft apply a black, white, / or rea 
aftringent Charge about .the Foot, 'keepihg it 
from moifture till the Horfe be found. I . ...i 

Tlie following'Remedy is good for aNail-pkick s 
Asfooh as you have open’d the Sore, inject fba 
vulnerary Water cold, {topping the Hole. :Urhlfc 
Cotton; the Application muft'he renew’d thin 
next Day,' which will compleat die Giro. If, 
you cannot procure the vulnerary Water,’ drefs the! 
wet dore every pay with UngueTUfan'Pompkoligos^ 
and in n few Days the Cufte will be perfected 1 C 
neither of AefeMedic'ines cbhbd hod; take'st 
I fuffident.Quantity of MiUfoil, beat it; and hoik 
it itothVinegar, and with an Iroq Spbon.ocLifljdltj; 
'ftirfing it twice or thrice, then pour the Vinegar 
Very hot into the Hole made by the Nail, and lay: 
the Hprbs upon it, continuing it after the feme 
mariner till tne Wound be heaJed. 

RHEUM ; a Defiuxion that cotnmbnly pro¬ 
ceeds from Peoples Brains, and which incom¬ 
modes theBreaft. >- .■ .1 

Fora Rheum which proceeds from a hot Gtufiy 
take an Ounce of Sugar, which yon are /to pooiud ' 
arid melt in half a Setier of Water that k mtee r 
than lukewarm j and as the Patient goes to Bed, 
j let him drink it and keep himfelf warm. ..» 

1 ' The Syrup of Violets is aHb.vcry good,:if he, 
takes an Ounce of it in the Evening ac going *0! 
Bed, and as much in the Morning when he rifes, . 

; For a RMmm which: proceeds from a cold Caufe,, 
take at Night, in going to Bed; about a Spohnfiii ' 
of: the Oil of Sugary which maybe prepar’d in.- 
ithe following maimer. 1’ 

Take four Ounces ef good Brandy, card as 
muth Sugar poOridehetovwell, and pat the. whole, 
into a dean Porringer upon A Chafing difli, putj 
fere' to i* with a little Limicn Rag, which you dip 
|a the Btaridy,'and light by a.Candle; then .ta- j 
Ling iway the Rag, Air ircontinually till therejis . 
feomore Flame, after which, put fire to it again,* 
indif It does not take; Ae Oil ii mgde; take it; 
off, and jour it into a Vial. 
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For the fame Diftemper, take iome Mutton- 
Suet of that which it about the Kidneys, melt 
and anoint the Pit of the Stomach, as alfo the 
Soles of the Feet therewith $ chafe it with your 
Hand, that it may penetrate the better. 

To make a Syrup for a Rheum , take a good 
Quantity of the Leaves of Briars, they may be 
had any where ; boil them in Water, then {train 
it through a Lirmen Cloth ; add to it fbme Sugar, 
and give it another Boil ; take a Spoonful of this 
Syrup from time to time, and the Cure will be 
cffefted in a few Days. 

Another Syrup for a Rheum , Afthma, and all 
forts of Diftempers in the Bread,' is to take half 
a Setier of Brandy, ‘Paris Meafure, half a pound 
of Sugar pulveriz’d,'and an Ounce of the Flower 
of Brimftane 5 put the whole into an earthen 
Veflel, and over the Fire, ftir it with a filver 
Spoon fafteh'd' to the end of a Stick for fear of 
burning, fo long, till the Brandy bums no longer ; 
after which, feparate the Spirit of-Sulphur, by 
pouring it off gently into another Veffel. Take a 
Spoonful of it Morning and Evening, let the Di¬ 
ftemper be what it will, it will do no hurt. See 
Cough. 

• RHEUM in THE EYES i a Diftemper 
Uorfes are but too often troubled with : to cure 
which, take Common Bole Armoniack in Powder, 
which mix with Vinegar and the White of a cou- 

f le of Eggs, till it be reduced to a. kind of a 
afte, which you muft apply Morning and Even¬ 
ing about the Eye for half a Foot round, and 
bathe the Eye with Aquavit*. 

- Others prefcribe a new-laid Egg roafted hard, 
and having taken off the Shell, let it be cut 
thro’ the Middle, and the Yolk taken out, in the 
placeof whioh, lfet a Piece of white Vitriol be put 
about the bignefs of a Nut, then join the two 
halves of the Egg^ and wrapping it in a Piece 
of clean and fine Linnen, intufe it in half a Glafs 
of Role-Water for. the {pace of fix Hours 5 after 
which let the {bak’d Egg be thrown away as ufe- 
lefs, and referving the Water, let eight or ten 
Drops of.it be put into the Horfe’s Eye With a 
Feather, Morning and Evening, which will quick¬ 
ly effeft a Cure. If you make ufe of Aquavit*, 
you muft bathe the Eye with , a, little fine Spuhge 
look’d in it five or'fix times a'day ;.and Experience 
will convince you, that you caninot chufe a better 
Remedy either for Rheums or Blows. 

If the Diftemper requires a prcfent Remedy, 
you imiy inftantly prepare .that which follows ; 
Take the-White of an Eggi an equal Quantity of 
■Rofe-water, white Vitriol in fine Powder, to the 
bignefs of a Nut, beat ’em well with a Stick $ fomo 
of this put into the Eye, will divert the Rheum , 
and take away the Heat. Thefe Waters will pot 
keep good above feven or eight Day* > at moft, 
after which they turn {harp $ their-Virtue is to 
allay the Hear, and ftop the Humour* that flow 
into the Eyes, and rhe Smarting which they caufe 
i» inconfiderable, and.lafts hut for-a Moment: 
They are alfo very good for Men. In -this Cafe 
you mould make choice- of a good Medium, at 
firft r : and not change it; .for- nothing retards, the 
Care more than the Change of Remedies. ., 
Another Prefcription is to take rhe Herb Ale- 
hoof or Ground-Ivy, which grows in {hady Places, 
is altogether different from common-Ivy ; 
foe irs Leaf is fmaller, thinner, and lefs ftiining, 
but of a ftronger Smell» befidcsj it dies in Win- 
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ter, whereas the creeping Ivy refills the cold Wea¬ 
ther j and therefore they are guilty of a very great 
Error, who, inftead .of this, make ufe of Ivy 
that creeps on the Ground: Take, I fay, four 
Handfuls of true Ground-Ivy, beat it in a marble 
Mortar with .the Whites of fix hard Eggs, then 
add a Pint of a very clear White-wine/Rafewae 
ter a quarter of a Pint, Sugar-Candy and whits 
Vitriol, of each an Ounce and an half j beat 
them together, and incorporate them very well 
with the Peftle, ftrewipg upon them an Ounce of 
white Salt; then cover the Mortar and place it in 
a Cellar, and after it has flood there five or fir 
Hours, pour out the whole Compofition into a 
Hypocrais-bag of clean white Serge, tod let a 
Veffel under it, to receive the Water that drop# 
thro’, tfhich muft be preferv’d in a Glafe-bottle, 
and every Morning and Evening pour feme of it 
into the. Horfe’s Eye. There are few Rheums 
which this Water will not cure ; but if them re¬ 
mains a white Film or Skin upon the Eye yout 
muft confume it with Powder. ,. 7 

RHEUMATISM; a Defluxion caufed .by 
feme ill Humours which, throw themfelves fore¬ 
times upon one part, and at other timeson another 

S rtof the Body, and now and then all over, in- 
nuch that the Patient can't ftir himfejf, and 
feels moft terrible Pains. In feme it proceeds 
from a cold Phlegm, and in others, from a /harp 
and felt Phlegm, that is more pungent and mora 
felt than the other. 

To cure a Rbetmat'tftn which proceeds from t* 
cold Caufe, 1. You-muftlet but little Blood, be- 
caufe the Matter is not contain’d in the Vein# g 
but the Patient muft be purg’d often, either with 
Manna, Syrup of Pale Roles, Pills of Agaricoo 
Aloes, Tablets of Dfec^rthami or Citron t Them 
are the ufeai Remedies to ho taken in the Even* 
ings, or before Supper, or elfe at <goit£ to Bed* 
and the Patient muft afterwards endeavour to- 
fweat with this Ptifene. 

Take two Ounces of Sarfe-parilla, as much of 
Gualacum, an Ounce of Efquine, and an Handful 
of Sparagrafe Roots, which you are to- boil itv 
five ‘Partf P ints of Water till half beconfum’d^ 
the Decoftion being ftrain’d and grown cold,' taka 
every Morning two large G lattes thereof one after 
another-and if he otorlet him fleep upon it/. ;■ 
Thofe who have not the conveniency to prepara 
this Recipe, let ’em diflolve a Dram and an half 
of Treacle in a Glafs of the Water of Balm-) 

g :ntle. Marjoram or Nettles $ or elfe fteep in m 
lafsof Spanijh or other. Wine, fifteen Grains of 
Viper Powder, with as much fudorifick Antimo¬ 
ny, Salt of Urine, or Salt of Hart/horn. 

Cupping-Glaflea may be apply'd between tba^ 
Shdrulders, or elfe aPlaiftcrot Sufgundy Pitch, 
a Cautery to the Nape, or the Arm, and fnuff in 
at the Nofe the Powder of Marjoram, adding, 
thereto, if you pleafe, a little Musk or Amber-, 
greefe: You may provojee Spitting,; by making' 
the Patient chew feme Bertram or Sage, Rofe-, 
mary or Clove. The Ufe of Tea, Coffee, and., 
Sage, taken in the Evening before the Patient 
goes to Bed, and in the Morning bofore Break- 
ftft, fmoak'd as you do Tobacco, is approv’d of. 

a, For a Rheumdtifw. proceeding from a hot- 
Caufe, when it falls either 'upon, the fireaft or. 
Lungs, it often caufes the Ptifick, that is, a Dif- 
eafe of the Lungs, for which bleed often with-, 
6 ut-hefitatiotf$ but at the feme time, regard muft 
. - . , be 
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be had to the Perfon’sAge, Seafon, Place, and 
Sex. 

The Patient is to be purg’d with a Decoftion of 
Tamarinds, Lettice, and wild Succory, wherein 
you (hall difloive, to make two Dozes of it, an 
Ounce and an half of cleans’d Caffia, with a 
Drachm of Cream of Tartar, or mineral Cryftal 5 
let the firft be taken early in the Morning, and 
thefecond an Hour after $ then let him have fome 
Broth, into which you are to put two or three 
Spoonfuls of the Juice of Buglofs or Borage, and 
oi Chervil. 

Let him have for three Mornings together in 
* his Broth, two Spoonfuls of the Juice ot Violet- 
Leaves, with as much Mallow Juice. 

Let him be fweated, either with the fame 
things prcfcrib’d for a Rheum at ifm proceeding 
from a cold Caufe $ or elfe changing the Liquors 
either into the Waters of Buglofs, Carduus Rene- 
diffuse Scabious or Succory, put him into a Bath, 
or Stove, or elfe give him the following Electu¬ 
ary. 

3. Take two Drachms of Bole Armoniac, as 
much of Terra Sigillata, half an Ounce ot frefh 
Treacle, and as much of the Conferve of Rofes 
or Buglofs, and mix the whole together with two 
Spoonfuls of Virgin Honey 3 the Dofe is about 
the Quantity of a Nutmeg at Night, as he is ready 
to deep. 

Several Perfons have found the Bark did them 
good, provided they have no Defluxion, norWeak- 
nefs intheBreaft, which may eafily be difeernd 
by a fmall husky Cough, attended with Prickings 
and a Fever 3 in which Cafes, recourfe mult be 
had to pulmonary Medicines. 

4. Take five or fix Handfuls of the Leaves and 
Flowers of Balm-Gentle, fteep them for one 
Flight in a fufficient Quantity of the beft red 
Wine 3 after which, diftil thefe Leaves and 
Flowers, with a fmall Fire, in a proper Limbec, 
and carefully preferve the diflill’d Liquor for the 
following Ufe. 

Take as much of this Liquor as an Egg-lhell 
will hold, mix it with half a Glafs of White wine, 
or Clarer, and let the Patient drink it in the Morn¬ 
ing fading. 

After this, dip a fine Linnen-cloth in this Li¬ 
quor, and applying it to the aftcCled Part, con¬ 
tinue thefe two Remedies till the Cure is 
wrought. 

But if the affc&cd Part be inflam’d, or that 
the Patient has a Fever upon him, you mult ab- 
flain from thefe Remedies. 

5. You muft cut the true Male Nutmeg, take a 
Quartern of Sugar, and a Chopine of good old 
Wine, boil the whole together in a Brafs Pot till 
reduc’d to half a Setier • let the Patient driric it as 
hot as he can, and let him afterwards be well co¬ 
ver’d with Cloaths, that fo he may fweat, and du 
ring all the time he fwcats rub him down con¬ 
tinually. This is an approv’d Remedy. 

6 . Cut five orfixAcohvs very fmall, let them 
be infufed hot in fome White-wine for four and 
twenty Hours, infomuch, that no more remains 
but a Glafs or two 3 then rub the Patient’s Back 
with a warm Linncn cloth, and afterwards anoint 
it from top to bottom till all the Wine 'is ufed. 
^Probatura eft. 

7. Boil a good Quantity of Elder Leaves in 
fome Wine at going to Bed, but in Winter, take 
the Bark of the Root 5 put thefe boil’d Leaves 
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upon the afteCled Part, then dip a Napkin, fold¬ 
ed in fovcral Folds, into the Wine while it is yet 
I very hot, and apply it over the Leaves. Several 
I Rheumatifins have been cured by this rtieans in 
one Night, and others in tw o or three Nights. 

8. Heat fome Rye in a Pan, or an earthen 
Difh, upon a Chafing-difh $ and when the Rye is 
well heated, put fome Brandy to ir, and ftir it with 
a Wooden Ladle, till the Rye becomes Meal, 
and take care that it do not burn 5 then put the 
whole into a Linnen-cloth, and apply it hot to 
the Part, in fuch a manner, that all that is Pain- 
ful be cover’d therewith: let it remain there 
four and twenty Hours, and if the Pain be very 
extenfive, you may apply it to one Part, and the 
following Days to the other painful Parts : The 
Remedy is certain, if repeated five or fix Days, or 
thereabouts. 

9. Take fome Vine Leaves, dry them on Pa¬ 
per in the Shade 3 after which, reauce them into 
fine Powder, mix it with fome White-wine, 
and let the Patient drink it. This continue till 
the Cure is effe&ed, *tis an approved Remedy. 

10. Take an equal Quantity of the Fat of a 
Man, Bear and Monkey, mix thefe three well to¬ 
gether with a Wooden Ladle, or fome other thing > 
heat ’em when you are to make ufe of them, and 
let the Patient at going to Bed, have the Parts 
affefted with the Rheumatifm rubb’d four or five 
times with this Mixture 3 and apply a hot Linnen- 
cloth thereto, and he will find much eafe. 

RHUBARB 3 the Root of a Plant which is 
brought from China and ‘Perfta into Europe : It 
takes its Name from Rarbary, where it has grown 
in abundance 3 it’s likewife call # d Rheum: The 
beft fort is that, which being broke, appears of a 
Nutmeg Colour, which has a pleafant Flower, 
bittet to the Tafte. When you enufe it, take the 
neweft and finalleft Pieces; and the mod weighty ; 
for the bigger Pieces are often corrupted within. 
It fhould have alfo a fmooth and yellow Surface. 

After they have pull’d it out of the Earth, 
they take away the outer Bark, and a little yellow 
Membrane that is under it $ they make a Hole 
thro* all the Pieces, and putting a Thread made 
of a Rufh thro* ’em, it ferves to hang ’em up ttf 
dry ’em 5 the thicker Pieces not drying fo well in 
the inner Part, this eafily rots them. 

Rhubarb purges gently by Stool, and binds ; 
It’s good in a Flux, and proper to fortify the Sto¬ 
mach j it helps Digeftion, flops Vomiting, kills 
Worms, and is good againft the Jaundice. The 
Dofe is from half a Scruple to a Drachm. 

Its Virtues, fays Dr. Lemcry , are fo many 
and fo great, that if they were fufficiently known, 
and that Men could generally ufe it without that 
Naufeoufnefs which ufually attends it 3 Mankind 
would have infinitely lefs need than they have, of 
th& Art of Phyfick in moft Cafes, and Men might, 
perhaps, preferve themfelves from moft Difeafes 
without any other Help. 

ExtraEi of Rhubarb, is a Separation of the 
purer Parts of it from the Terreftrious $ in order 
to this, bruife fix or eight Ounces of good Rhu¬ 
barb, and fteep it twelve Hours warm in Succo¬ 
ry Water, fo as the Water may fwim four Fingers 
breadth above the Rhubarb , let it juft boil, and 
pafs the Liquor thro* a Cloth 3 infufe the Re¬ 
mainder^ fo much more Succory Water as before, 
then drain the Infufion, and exprefs it ftroraly 1 
mix your Impregnations or Tin&urcs, afia let 
5 X them 
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them fettle, filtrate them , and evaporate the 
liquor in a Glafs Veftel over a very gentle Fire, 
ttntil there remains a Matter that has the Con 
fiftence of thick Honey, which is call’d. Extraft 
of Rhubarb i keep it in a Pot. 

This Extra ft gently purges, deanfes, and 
flrengthens $ is good again ft Loofenefs, lndifpo- 
fitions of the Stomach, and procures an Appetite : 
but it is particularly in efteem againft Diliempers 
of the Liver. The Dofe is from ten Grains, to 
two Scruples. 

i!:--::::::::-:::::::::: 7 ::! RIBBON, a Terra in Heraldry,' 

■ !!: fignifying the eighth part of a 
Bend ; it is borne a little cut off 
i-i from the out Lines of the Efcut- 
cheon, thus : 

.Jil He beareth Or, a Ribbon-Gules. 



RICE, in Latin , Oryza ; a Plant that bears 
Leaves like Reeds, as thick as Leeks : the Stem 
is about a Cubit high, knotted, and thicker than 
that of Wheat} the Ear, which grows on the 
top of the Stem, produces its Seeds unequally on 
the Sides i its Pods are yellow, rough, cannell’d, 
and of an oval Form} the Seed contain’d in 
j s white. It grows in Italy, and elfewhere in 
moift Places. 

It is indeed a good fort of Fulfe, whereof the 
largeft and whiteft is accounted the beft : When 
it is boil’d in fat Broth, it nourishes fuflicientlv, 
-and is pleafant to the Palate i and being feafon d 
with Almonds, Milk, and Sugar, incrcafes Seed, 
aiourilhes better, but is grofs and difficult to be 
Aigefted. The too long Ufe of it, caufes Ob- 
Hru&ions, being windy j but its badnefs is re¬ 
mov’d, if it be walh’d and infus’d in the De- 
coftion of wheaten Flower j then boil’d in fat 
Broth, Cow’s Milk, or Milk of Sweet-Almonds, 
«dding Sugar and Cinnamon thereto. It’s good 
Food in the Winter for Labourers, and young 
Men, but very hurtful to old and flcgmatick 
Perfons. If you feed Hens with Rice, it will 
awake ’em lay more Eggs. 

.Rice has a kind of a Sharpnefs in it j it is a 
little aflripgent, and thickens and conglutinates 
-Humours. Jt’6 excellent in a Diarrhea and a 
Dyfentery, efpecially if you extinguifh red-hot 
Flints in the Milk you put it into. Being reduced 
into Flower or Meal, it is made ufe qf in repul¬ 
se Cataplafms j and apply’d betimes, hinders 
the Inflammations of the Breafts. You may 
make Bread of Rice. . . 

As for Rice Cream or Milk, it is made by 
putting in two Handfuls of Rice Flower, and a 
little fine Flower, as much Sugary is convenient, 
the Yolk of an Egg, and fome Rofewater. 

RIDGE i a Word in Agriculture, fignifying a 
high Furrow, Gutter, or hollow Furrow made by 
a Plough in turning up the Earth. Some in 
Ploughing their Lands, lay four Ridges together, 
and in the Hundreds of Effex fix or eight i but 
in Huntingtonjhire, and many other Places, where 
there are very ftiff moift Clays, they fow all up¬ 
on broad Lands, and raife the middle of tne 
Ridges, in fome Parts, near a Yard higher than 
the Side-Furrows, which certainly is a very good 
"way to draitv thofe poachy Clays, and the beft of 
any $ for the principal Defign of laying Lands in 
Ridges , is to drain it, and to make the Corn to 
grow dry 5 But this way of laying of Land, can 
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only be pra&is’d in a deep Soil, where the De- 
feent of the Ground does not require the Ridges 
for draining the Land to be laid otherwise. They 
moftly chufe to have the Ridges to runEaft and 
Weft, becaufe the Sun comes between them the 
better. 

Here it maybe proner to take notice, that if 
Land lies upon the Side of a Hill which is very 
dry, and which you have a mind to lay down foi 
Grafs, you ftiould plough the Furrows fomewha* 
crofs the Defcent ot the Hill, according to fuch 
a proportion of Wet, as you would have ij tQ 
hold 3 which cannot biitbe thought to become a 
great Improvement of fuch Land. In Ploughing 
Land crofs, the beft Judges are only for {hiking 
of it, and not ploughing of it in Ridges , becaufe 
when you come to plough it up again, and lay it 
in the right way, it will be uneven on the top of 
the Ridges , and harbour Wet. 

Be fure to lay what Furrows you leave, open 
and clean fcourea, fo as to convey all the ftand r 
ing Water and Moifture, and make Drains at all 
the loweft Places, which may lead well into one 
another 3 where the Plough cannot make ’em 
deep enough, make ufe of the Spade, for a main 
Advantage lies in the well draining of Corn 
Lands: and remember, when you make your 
Drains both for Corn and Pafture Land, not to 
lay the Earth you dig out in Heaps, or orherwaya 
near to them 3 but let it either be carry’d out at 
a diftance from them by the ufe of the Spade, or 
in Carts, or Wheel-barrows, if it is Grafs or 
Fallow 3 and you will hereby be conftantly 
lowering your Land next the Drains, which 0- 
therwife will be falling in again, and always Hop¬ 
ping them. 

Jf the Spring happens to be dry, and that 
your Lands/hould rife full of Lumps, the lying 
in the Air, if it is binding Land, will fometimes 
make them fo hard, that you cannot break them 
without much Rain to moiftenthem, which may 
be incommodious to the Husbandman to wait 
for 5 in which cafe he mutt harrow it as he 

K 1 >ughs it up : but then, except it be very dry 
nd, he mutt fpcedily plough it up an edge again. 
Some fow their Lands under Furrow, as they 
term it, that is, they fow the Corn in the Fur¬ 
rows, and then plough a Ridge upon it, in order to 
cover it 3 and there are thofe who harrow their 
Ground over, and fow Wheat or Rye thereon 
with a broad Caft, fome only with a Angle one, 
and fome with a double 3 and then it is that they 
plough it upon an edge in broad Lands where 
they are dry : Others again, plough their Landl 
upon an Edge for broad Furrows, and this being 
done, fow their Wheat or Rye on it, upon 
which they harrow it over 3 either of thefe ways, 
and more particularly the latter, is judg’d to be 
better than the common way of lowing Wheat 
and Rye under Furrow in binding Lands, and in 
/hallow or very wet Soils 3 and the Reafon is, that 
it does not bury the Corn fo deep as the other 
way 3 and it is certain, your Furrows ought to be 
deep or /hallow according to the Depth of the 
Soil* 

You ought in cold Lands to fow Wheat or Rye 
earlier, and in hot later 3 but for Summer Corn, 
let your poor Land be plough’d firft, but fow 
your cold Land laft. Here we may note by the 
way, that fome mention very great Crops of 
Wheat that have been produc’d by fowing Wheat 
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in July j but fince they neither tell us the fame time be rated with a fmall Hand in their 
Place, ncr the Nature of the Soil wherein it was Bodies behind, to break the Blitters in the Body, 
/own, which are the principal Things to be con- and give them a Quart of churn’d Milk, fome 
•fider’d in all Experiments of this kind, no Strefs Chimney-Soot, Bole-Armoniack, a red Onion, 
is to be laid upon it. ^ and an Egg, Shell and ail 3 put all together, and 

They Sow all their Barley with a broad Caft they will prefentiy mend without fail, but walk 
upon broad Ridges in the County of Hertford , them. 

and on fmall ones in Effex y like Wheat, where Another Receipt is, if the Beall is fwollen in 
they have two fmall Harrows that clap on each the Belly, fo as you may think him almoft paft 
Side of the Ridge , and thus it is harrow’d right Remedy, look on the nearSide, and you fhall 
,up and down, and roll’d with a Belly-Roll that difeern the Belly fwell’d above the Ridge of the 
pafles between the Ridges t when it is Sown $ Back, and then you mutt with your Thumb and 
but the large fquare Harrow is thought to be the Finger feel the Rib on one Side, and the Hip on 
bett, and if every Farmer would furnifh him- the other, and the Loin-bone above 5 upon this 
felf with two or three forts, one a Degree finer take a Penknife, and an Handful froifr the Loin* 
than the other, it might prove very Advanta- and as much from the Rib, thruft in your Knife 
geous to them.3 for the well covering of the Seed four Fingers deep into the windy Belly, and yon 
is a matter of great Conference. Set Sowing of will let out the filthy Wind which would have 
'Corn s Steeping of Corn j ‘Plough and Ploughing kill’d the Beaft, and he will prefentiy recover $ 
of Land . then within an Hour give him a Drink of Fenu- 

RING-BONE, a Diftemper in a Horfe> which greek, Turmerick,. long Pepper, and Grain, A- 
* comes naturally or accidentally, the firft being nifeed and‘ Liquorice-Powder, and a little Hand- 
from the Stallion or Mare, whereas the other ful of Rue bruifed, and put all together into firong 
proceeds from fome Blow of a Horfe, or any Ale, or Beer, lukewarm, and within fourteen 
"other Accident 3 the Pain of which breeds a vib- Days after let him Blood in theNeck-Vein, and 
■lent llimy Humour like a Griftle upqn the top f givehim a little Rue, and a Pint of Ale. 

«©f theCronet, and fometimes goes round about RISSOLES, a Term in Cookery, being a fort 
ir, which reforting to the Bones, that are of their of minced Pie, and-proper for the Intermeffes 3 
k>wn Nature cold and dry, waxes hard, and and to render them the more delicious, they 
cleaving to fome Bone, grows a Bone itfelf in’ ought to be made with Capoos-Breafts, Calves- 
'times The Symptoms are a hard /welling round Udder, Marrow, Bacon, fine Herbs, and well 
theCronet of the Hoof* which’will be higher fry’d in Lard, to hove a fine-Colour3 (hey may 
than any Part of it 3 befides, the Hair there will be feafoji’d and order’d almoft in the fame man- 
flare, be briftly, and make him halt. ner as the Bouillons, which Article you may tonfuU. 

§ome fcarify the Place about the Ring-Bone ROACH, a Fifh not delicate, but very filly, 

with a Lancet, then take a great Oriioh and pick as fimple as the Carp is crafty 3 but fuch as are 

out the Core, and into its place put Vcrdigreafe found in Rivers are more valuable than thofe m 

land unilack’d Lime, then cover the'Hole, and Ponds. - ' . ' - 

Toaft the Onion foft, bruife it in a Mortar, and fo Roach is drefs’d more ways than one : If you 
lay it very hot thereto for four Days together, and' would have a Side-dijb of marinated Roaches , 
at will cure it. - | after they have been firft marinated in Oil, with 

Others take unflack’d Lime and bum it well. Wine, Lemon Juice, and the ufoal fc&foning In- 
whicb is known by its Whitenefs 3 make it into gredients3 let ’em be well breaded, and gently 
fine Powder, and lay it all along upon the fwell’d’ baked in an Oven, till they affume a fine Colour, 
Place of a good thicknefs, binding u Lmnen-cloth they nAuft afterwards be nearly drefs’d in a Difh, 
very fall upon it, and fo put him into the Water,! and gamifh’d with fry’d Bread and Parfley. 
and let him (land there a pretty while 3 then Roaches mzy he drefs’d in a' Ragoe, and feve- 
take him out and unbind his Foot, and the Cure ral other ways 3 a Ragoe may be made of them, 
is infallibly effeded : for the burning of the broiling them upon a Griddron after they have 
Lime kills the Ring-Bone^ even unto the Root been foak’d in Butter, while the Livers are fry’d 
thereof. But when you are to drefs the Horfe, with a little Butter in order to be pounded and 
he mutt be brought clofe to the Water, that as ftrain’d thro’ a Hair-Sieve : let this Cul-lis be 
foon as he is-drefs’d you may prefentiy put him 1 pour’d upon the Roaches r When Teafon’d with white 
into it. Pepper; Salt, and Orange or Lemon Juice, and 

Some, when they have wafli’d, fhav’d, and rubbing the Difh or Plate before it is drefs’d with 
fcarify*d the Place, take Grey Soap and A rfenick a Shalot, or Clove of Garlick. 
pulveriz'd, of each to the quantity of a Wallnut, Roaches m ay alfo be Farced as well as many 
which being well mix’d, they fpread upon the, other forts of Fifh 3 they may otherwife l>e 
Sorranceas far as the Ring-Bone goes 3 then ap~ drefs’d in a Cafferole , and put into a Pie, as in the 
ply thereon a few Hurds, and bind aLinnen-cIoth< next Paragraph. 

upon ir, and remove it not in four and twenty. The Roach-Pie may bo made, as that of 
Hours 3 then take it and ftir not the Scab, but I*un7iy-Pik y for which, fee that Head 5 and 
only anoint it with frefh Butter till it falls away for Out with fhe fame fort of Garniture, only you 
of itfelf, and fo heal it up with fome healing may add fome Cray-fifh, if you have any at hand. 
Salve. When it is half baked, let the Livers be firft 

RISING IN THE BODY 5 a Diftemper in! fry*din a Pan with burnt Rutter, then pounded in 
accompany *d with a Swelling behind, a Mortar* and ftrain’d through a Hair Sieve, 
; upon which occafion an Infpeftion muft be:made with half a Glafsof White-wine 3 let all be put 
into their Mouths, and behind for Blifters $ and into the Pie, with fome Lemon Juice, whenrea- 
if any be, they are firft to be bnSte, and then dy tobebrought to the Table, 
bleed them under the Tail: they mull at the 

5 X a ROAST- 
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ROAST-MEATS; Vi&uaL drefs’d upon a Spit, 
or before the Fire : Tho there feems to be little 
or no Difficulty as to what relates to Roafi-Meats , 
yet it is expedient fome Account fhould be given 
of them, in order to a good Oeconomy ; not to 
Jliow the Degree of Heat, or the Time that is 
requifite for the roafting of every particular Joint 
of Meat or Fowl; becaufe thofe Circumftances 
may be fufficiently difeem’d by the Eye, and may 
be rdgulated according tothe Thicknefs or Nature 
of the Meats: but only to explain the Manner of 
dreffing or preparing them before they are fpit- 
red, and the Sauces which are moft proper for 
them. 

Large Quails and young Quails muft be drawn 
and eaten larded, with Pepper, or they may be 
\ larded and ferved up with Orange. 

Pheafant and Pheafant-Powts ought to be well 
pick’d and drawn ; they are ufually larded with 
thin Slips of Bacon, and eaten with Verjuice, Pep¬ 
per and Salt, or with Orange. ^ 

Large fat Partridges, and young Partridges, are 
ferv’d up in the fame manner, as well as Wood- 
Hens. 

Wood-Cocks and Snipes muft not be.drawn, 
but only larded with very fmall Slips of Bacon, 
as they are roafting ; a Sauce muft be prepared 
for them, with Orange, white Pepper, Salt, and 
a young Chibbol. 

Plovers are drefs’d and eaten after the fame 
Manner. 

Turkeys and Turkey-Powts muft be bafted, 
as they are roafting, with a.little Vinegar, Salt,! 
thibbols, and white Peppen 

Ring-Doves, or Wood-Pidgeons, and young 
jowls of that Sort, may be ferved up with Ver¬ 
juice and the entire Grapes, or Orange, or elfe 
in Rofe-Water with white Pepper and Salt. 

Turtle-Doves are ufually order’d in the fame 
manner $ they muft be drawn and larded with 
thin Slips of Bacon, as the former, as well as Bi- 
fets, which are a kind of Stock-Doves or Wood- 
Pidgeons. 

Duck and Teal, and all other Sorts of Water- 
Towl, ought to be drawn and fpitted without 
larding.’ When you have half roafted ’em, they 
may be bafted with Lard, and eaten all over 
bloody, with White Pepper, Salt and Orange- 
Juice, or natural Pepper with Vinegar-Sauce. As 
for Barn-Door Ducks, they may be larded with 
Rows of Bacon, and roafted fomewhat longer 
than the others. 

Geefe, both wild and tame, muft be , drawn, 
but not larded, if they are fat: The are to be 
bafted with Lard, and eaten with Pepper and 
Vinegar, or with Salt and Orange. 

Green-Geefe muft be drawn and larded, whilft 
a Farce is preparing for them, with the Livers, 
•Bacon, chop’d Herbs, young Chibbols, Pepper, 
Salt and Nutmeg ; to wnich may be added Mut¬ 
ton-Gravy, and Lemon-Juice, when ready to be 
lerved in ; or elfe they may be eaten with Ver¬ 
juice and the entire Grapes, or with Vinegar, Pep¬ 
per and Salt. 

Thrufhes muft be lifted, and ftrow’d with 
Bread and Salt, in order to be eaten with Ver¬ 
juice, Pepper* and a little Orange-Juice, after ha- 
vm j 5 rubbed the Dilh with a Shalot. 

Larks are ferv’d up in the fame manner, ex¬ 
cept that a little Sage may be put into the 


j Fat Capons ought to be drawn and larded, and 
I put into the Body an Onion lluck with Cloves, 
with fome Salt and White Pepper, or elfe with 
Orange and Salt,'or with Oyfters ftew’d in the 
Dripping : As for other Capons, they may be 
larded with fmall Slips of Bacon, and ferv’d 
up after the fame manner as the others, as well 
as large fat Pullets. 

Ortolans muft be drawn, and roafted on a 
fmall Spit, and bafted with a little Lard ; they 
may be cover’d or ftrew’d with Bread and Salt, 
.and eaten with Salt and Orange. 

Mauviets ought not to be drawn, but larded 
with thin Slips of Bacon, leaving the Feet ; then 
having made a Sauce of the Dripping, with Ver¬ 
juice and Grapes/ White Pepper and Salt/ lor 
them be eaten with Salt and Orange. 

Beccafigoes require only to be well pick’d* af-‘ 
ter you have cut off their Heads and Feet $ then 
they are to be roafted on a little Spit, and ftrew’d 
with grated Bread and Salt, in order to be eaten 
with Orange* or with Verjuice, with the Grapes 
entire* and White Pepper. 

Hares and Leverets ought to be imbrued with 
their own Blood, and larded with thin Slips of 
Bacon; they commonly eat them with Pepper 
and Vinegar, or with fweet Sauce made of Sugar, 
Cinnamon, Pepper, Wine and Vinegar. 

Large Rabbets and young ones, are eaten .with 
Water, White Pepper and Salt, or with Orange. 

. Lamb and Kid muft be parboil’d in Water, or 
broil’d a little upon the Coals, and larded with 
thin Slips of Bacon 5 then they may be eaten 
with green Sauce, or with Orange, White Pep¬ 
per and Salt, or with Rofe-Vinegar. 

A fucking Pig ought to be well fealded in 
Water, taking out the Entrails, and putting into 
the Belly fome Pepper, Salt, Chibbols, and 9, 
Lump of pounded Lard 5 when it is almoft roaft- 
|ed, let it be fing’d, and bafted with Water and 
Salt: It may be eaten with White Pepper* 
Salt arid Orange. 

A young wild Boar may be larded with thin 
Slips of Bacon, without cutting off the Head or 
Feet; and when well roafted, may be eaten 
with • Pepper and Vinegar, or with Orange, Sals 
and Pepper. 

An old wild Boar muft be drefs’d after the 
fame manner, and ferv’d up with Pepper and 
Vinegar, or Robert* Sauce. < 

A Roe-Buck muft likewife be larded with 
fmall Slips of Bacon, and a Sauce muft be pre- 

C red for it, as it is roafting, with Onions fry’d in 
ird, and afterwards ftram’d thro a Hair-fieve, 
with Vinegar, a little Broth, White Pepper, and 
Salt; or it may be drefs’d with fweet Sauce. 

A Joint of a Stag or Hind ought to be larded 
with thin Slips of Bacon, and eaten with Pepper 
and Vinegar. 

Fallow-Deer and Fawns muft be larded in the 
fame manner, os they are roafting, bafted with 
a Liquor made of Vinegar, green Lemon, a 
Bunch of Herbs, Pepoer and Salt; they are alio 
eaten with Pepper ana Vinegar. 

Other Sauces proper for Roaft-Meats. 

Sauce made of Duck-Gravy. 

Woodcock-Sauce. 

Sauce of Gravy of a Leg of Mutton, with a 
Shalot. 

Sauce of Veal-Gravy with Orange. 

Sauce of Veal-Gravy with a Shalot. 

Sauce 
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Sauce of chopt Truffles and fine Herbs. 
Sauce of raw Gammon and Oyfters. 
Sauce of Onion and Veal-Gravy. 

Sauce of a Partridge-Cullis and Capers. 
Sauce of Anchovies and Shalots. 


they make ufe of the Seed to feafon Victuals 
with, inltead of Mullard. 

ROD; fee ‘Pole. 

ROE-BUCK ; a wild Beaft, that refembles 
a Deer, but is fmaller, and of the Bignefs of a 


Sauce of Oil and Mullard, after a Spanijh I Goat: but being now little known in England* 


Way. 

Sauce of young Chibbols fry’d brown. 


we forbear to fay any more of it. 

ROLLER j an Implement of a Cylindrical 


Sauce of Verjuice with the entire Grapes, and I Form, wherewith they roll Bowling-Greens: and 


Veal-Gravy. 

Sauce of fre/h Mouflerons chopt. 
Poor Man’s Sauce, with Garlick. 
Poor Man’s Sauce, with Oil. 


Gardeners make ufe of them to fmooth and even 
their Alleys, after they have been well hough’d 
and rake’d. 

ROMPEE ; a Term in He- I a a JUi 


Sauce of Gravy of a Ihort Rib of Beef, with 1 raldry, for fo they call a Chev- 


Garlick. . 

' Sauce of Fennel and green Goosberries. 

Sauce of green Oyllers and minc’d Gammon. 
Ring-Dove Sauce, with Pomegranate. 

Sauce with Capons Livers. 

Sauce of green Corn. 

Sauce of new Verjuice, with a Shalot. 
ROCAMBOLES; a fort of Garlick , other- 


ron, when it is borne of this Fi- I 1 

He' beareth a Chevron Rom- 
pee, between three Mtillets Or, V 
by the Name of ‘Paulet. 

ROOD > a fquare Meafure, containing juft a 
Quarter of an Acre of Land: Some confound 
this Meafure with a Rod, which is the Length of 


wife call’d Spanijh Garlick, which is multiply’d i<5| Feet; and others with a Yard Land, or th6 
both by Cloves and by Seed; which latter is a- guartena 'Terra: but both very erroneouily. 
bout the Bignefs of an ordinary Pea. See Efcha- ROOKERY ; a Place where Rooks build their 
l 0(s Nells, breed their Young, and ufually inhabit ot 

- ROCKET, in Latin, Eruca ; a Plant, of which reft in the Night, after they have been feeding 
there are two Sorts, viz. the Garden and Wild abroad in the Day: They are commonly Groves 


Rocket. 

The Garden Rocket has long Leaves, and deep- Country that make your Kookeries, wherein 
ly indented in three places, and on each fide, many take much pleafure, and are watchful that 
like the Water-Sifymbrium , pungent with a little none of thefe Birds Ihould be deftroy’d ; though 
Bittemefs to the Tafte ; the Stem is a Foot and their Neighbours Com, as well as their own, fuf- 
■a-half hhffi, and round» the Flowers are white, fer by the keeping of them. Thefe Birds have 
and have" four Leaves Handing ctofs-wife ; the indeed a wonderful Oeconomy amongft them, as 
Seed is rouhd, and inclofed, as it were, in fmall may be obferved by the feveral Signals they ufe 
Horns: the Root is white, fmall, and of a biting when they go to ropft, awake in the Morning 
Tafte. This Plant being one of the Sallet-Fumi- the Centries they fet in the time of their feea- 
ture, they fow it in Gardens, and it blooms in ing in the Fields, £5 ’c. As for the way to de- 
June-, however, its Nature is fuch, as not to be ftroy or fcare them away from your Gom, $$c. 
eat alone, but they mix it with Lettice-Leaves, fee the Article Crow. See likewife Infirmities of 
whereby it is made of an equal Temperament, Trees. 

W - w, 1. n * j nnrtrr r-Tl dT^rxTr* - -_ _ r 


and tall Trees near Gentlemens Houfes in the 
Country that make your Rookeries, wherein 


Or elfe they put Endive or Purllain thereto; and ROOT-GRAFTING } a way of Grafting, 
it is better in cool times than hot. that has not been lo long in ufe, as that call’d 

As to its Medicinal Qualities, it fubtilizes, o- Grafting by Approach, which you may confult 
pens, cleanfes and expels Ventofities; being ea- under the Article Grafting: And to proceed 
ten raw, and a pretty deal of it, it provokes Ve- with this, you are to take a Graft or Sprig of the 
nery: the Seed will alfo do the fame, and more- Tree you defign to propagate, and a (mall Piece 
over provoke Urine. Being eaten alone, it eafily of the Root of another Tree of the fame Kind, 
gets into the Head, and caufes troublefome whip-graft them together, and binding them well. 

Dreams: Being boil’d and apply’d, it takes a- you may plant this Tree where you have a mind 
„ . i . 11 - xr_ r _l- u n-_ c d _.. _:u 


way Spots in the Face. 


to it, or in a Nurfery; which Piece of Root will 


The Wild Rocket has narrower Leaves, and draw in Sap, and nourifh the Graft: Only you 
more indented than the Garden one; they are of muft mind to unite the two But-Ends of the 
a more biting and favoury Tafte : It fhoots forth Graft and Root, and that the Rind of the Root 
feveral Stems from the Root; the Flowers are joins to the Rind of the Graft, 
yellow, and leave behind ’em a Number, as it The Roots of one Crab or Apple-Stock by this 
were, of fharp, (lender and ftrait Horns, wherein means will do for twenty or thirty Apple-Grafts; 
the Seed, which is biting, like that of Muftard, and in like manner of a Cherry or Merry-Stock, 
and a little bitter, is inclofed. This Plant grows for as many Cherry-Grafts; and fo for Fean, 
in dry Places, and often on Walls, and flourifhes Plums, tfic. Thus you may alfo bring on a Nur- 
in June and jjtily^ fery of Fruit-Trees ioftead of Stocks, if you plant 

The Wild Rocket is hotter and dryer than the them there, while they are too fmall to be plant- 
Gardcn one, and has all its Vertues with more ed abroad : This, in like manner, is the beft 
Efficaev : Being boil’d and eaten, it cures Chil- way to raife tender Trees, that will icarcely en- 
drenof a Cough, if you add a little Sugar to it; dure Grafting in the Stock, becaufe if you go 
it deflroys Worms in the Body, takes away the thus to work, they will not be expofed to the 
Stench of the Arm-pits, clears the Voices of thofe Injuries of the Sun, Wind, or Rain. Again, it 
that arc hoarfe, and increafes Milk: being eaten is not improbable but that Fruits may be meli- 
alone in Sallet, it caufes the Head-Ach ; and orated, by Grafting them on Roots of a different 

Sort, 
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Sort, becaufe they arc more apt to take this way jof Soles, others like Quavivers, and fo of fhe 
than any other. reft$ then they are to be left in a Pickle for a 

When your Trees are thus grafted, they are little while, till with fine flower, Salt and White 
reckon’d to bear fooner, and to be more ealily Wine, a proper Batter be made, like that of Ap- 
'dwarfed, than any other* forafmuch as part of pie*Fritters, to cover the Roots before they are 
the very Dwarf is within the Ground, which be- fry’d with fre/h Butter and Oil, every thing a- 
ing taken from a bearing Sprig or Branch, will part 2 They are to be fry’d as other Marinades 
bloflbm and bear fuddenly, in cafe the Root be as well as Goats-Beard, and other Roots, of which 
able to fupport it. one or two Di/hes may be prepared. 

\ye have not met with any Objeflion againft To diverfify them, it is requifite to have fepjp. 
this way, but only that the young Trees grow rate Ragoes of feveral Sorts, viz. fome of min- 
ilowly at the firft, by reafon of the Smallnefs ced Mu/hrooms, others of Truffles, others of 
vff-the Roof |har feeds the Graft * for it is a cer- Sparagrafs-Tops, and others of Morilles * as alfo 
faii\ Rule, that the Head in all Trees mull at- a good Sauce-Robert, without any Anchovies 
tend the Increafc of the Roots, from whence it therein * which may ferve chiefly for the Diflief 
has tis Nutriment: Ncverthelefs, this Work is which reprefent the fliape of Fi/h, and are made 
cafiiy perform’d, Roots befog more plentiful of a Farce : They are to be gami/h’d with a little 
than Stocks, and the Work may be done with fry’d Bread, fry’d Parfley, pickled RoQts fry’d in 
great Riddance, in a fliort time, within doors, Paile, Artichoak-Bottoms fry’d in Pafte, and fome 
and then planted very eafily with a flender Pib- Pieces of Cucumbers. 

ble in your Nurfcry, and you will have your La- ROPE OF ONIONS * a Number of Onions 
hour abundantly recompcnced in due time. If ty’d to a Stick, a Foot and a half, or two Foot 
voy /houId happen to tranfplant a Tree, in which long, and fo carry*d to Market, or about the 
the (Grafting-Place is not well grown over, fet Streets to be fold. 

the Back of the Graft to the South, and the Cut ROSA SOLIS * an agreeable Liquor drank 
to the North, and it will heal the better. ufually at the end of Meals : To prepare it, in 

ROOTS * a Name particularly given to thofe the firtt place boil fome Water, in order to take 
Plants, whofe Rccts r ov part of them, are hid on- off the Froth and corrupt Parr, apd fuffer it fo 
der ground, and good to eat : fuch as Carrots, tar to cool, as to be almoil no otherwi/e than 
Turneps, Parfnips, Parfley-Roots, Beet-Raves, lukewarm * then take all forts of odoriferous 
and divers others, which are treated of under Flowers, every one in particular according to their 
their refpedive Naipes,. as they fall in their Al- Seafons * pick’em well, fo that there remains 
phabets, and to which our Readers are refer’d. nothing but the Leaf: put’em all to infufe ip 
However, as to. the, drefling of them by them- the foremention’d Water, until it grows cold, to 
felves on certain Occafions, either without Fiejb the end it may attraft the Odour * then take the 
or Fi/b % we may properly enough infert a Para- Flowers out with a Skimmer, and pyt them to 
graph or two in this place. drain: afterwards put the Water into a Pitcher* 

„ Take feveral forts of Roots , as Parfnips, Car and to three *Paris Pints of it, pour a Pint or 

rotf, Turneps, Potatoes, Goats-Beard, Pariley- three Chopines of the Spirit of Wine* add to tha* 
Roots, ifc. let them be well feraped and fcala- three Chopines, or three Pounds, fParis Meafure* 
xd; As foon as they are ready, take a Stew-Pan of clarify’a Sugar* then a Quarter of a Setier* 
with a fufficient Quantity of good Butter, and or thereabouts, of the Effence of diftiil’d Anife* 
Onions flared fmall - 9 when the Butter turns fome- and M much of the Effence of Gnnamon : If 
what reddi/h. throw in a handful pf fine Flower, there is too much Sugar, and that you find if 

as alfo the Roots, which are to be fry’d and clammy, you muft add to it half a Seder or 

well /eafop’d: The whole Mefs afterwards is Chopine of Spirit of Wine, more or lefs, as you 

to bo chopt upon a Tabic to make a J Farce, find Occafion, and fome Sugar, if you fina it 

mix’d w ith a little Parfley and Chibbol, all forts too ftrong : and to hinder your Effence of Ani fc 

of fine Herbs, fome pieces of Tryffles and Mufh- to whiten your Rofa Solis y mix it with the Spirit 

rooms* a Slice of Butter, a few Crumbs of Bread, of Wine before you put it to the Water. 

*nd Milk-Cream. Thus this Farce is tp be made If you find your Rofa Solis has not a fufficient 
delicious, uot too fat, and feafon’d according to Odour, add to it a Spoonful or two of the Ef- 
Art. fence of Flowers, if you have it, in order to give 

With the fame Farce, all Sorts of Fi/h may it the Tafte you would have, with a Pinch or 
be reprefented, upon Plates, at pleafure, viz . two of Musk and prepared Amber with Powder- 
Soles upon one, a Turbet upon another, Floun- Sugar* but if you have Effence of Flowers, the 
ders upon a third* upon others Roaches, Qua- Musk and prepared Amber in Effence or Powder 
vivers, Mackarcl, &c. A little Butter mull be may do. 

put into every Plate, under the Farce' that is When all this is done, flr&in it thro* a Bag, to 
thus form’d under the fhape of Fi/h. They are take off the greafy part, or fat part, and then 
afterwards to be neatly breaded on the Top, and put it up in Bottles, which rauft be well ftopt * 
baked in an Oven : As for the Soles inparticu- and this is the way of making the right Rof$ 
lar, they may be made upon a Leaf of Patience Solis > which will keep for above ten Years with- 
and Monks-Rbubarb, which very much refem- out corrupting. 

bles their Shape, and fry’d with a great deal of ROSE BAY-TREE, otherwife Oleander ; a 
Eafe. • ' Shrub that is ever Green, and /hoots forth from 

Carrots may likewife be taken, and more ef- its Root feveral ftrait Branches, fumi/h’d with 
Ipceially Red-Beet, which being well icrapVl and oblong Leaves about an Inch broad, pointed at the 
boil d according to Difcretion, each Root apayrt, End, and of a dark green Colour. Its Flowers 
ore to be cut into large Slices, fome in the /Hape arife along thofe Branches * they confift of onp 

Leaf 
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L,eaf in the Form of an indented Pipe, a Style at the end of which, you have a Angle Leaf 
fticking to the hinder part of the Flower, rifes pointed at the Top like the reft, and of a green 
from its Cup j which Style, in time, becomes a Hue * at the extremity of the Boughs, the 
round Fruit, confifting of two Cells, fill’d each Flowers grow in feveral Flouriflies, divided in- 
with a hairy Seed. to many Parts, feated on an Embrio, and con- 

There are two forts of Rofe-Bays , viz. the tain’d in the fcaly Cup almoft half round 5 this 
White and the Carnation : they are never fown, Embrio $ in a Courfe of time, turns to a long 
either becaufe the Seed does not arrive to Per- Seed, of a blackifh Colour, 
feftion in our Climate, or, for that there is a This Plant is an Ornament proper for a Gar- 
Ihorter way of multiplying ’em by Layers 5 it is den ; it requires nothing Angular in its Culture, 
to be done in July , the only Seafon of laying this but fuits with all forts of Earth, provided it be 
Shrub with Succefs. The Branches of it laid but tolerably good in its kind: It makes a very 
in the Ground then, have time enough by Sep- handfome Appearance in the middle of Borders 
timber Or Otlober^ to take Root, and to be fit to fumifh’d with Dwarf-Flowers, which it does not 
be rranfplanted. offend either by its Roots or Branches $ it has like- 

The Layers muft be laid a little before the wife a very agreeable Afpeft among thofe of the 
Jlitgttfi Sap rifes, and the Part defign’d to be laid larger fize becaufe of its Stem, which fhoots very 
in the Ground, muft be flit at a Knot half way hign, and of its Flowers which are very large £ 
into the Branch, and three or four Inches long, It’s deem’d as proper for fmall Gardens as it is 
according to its Strength ; The Layer muft be co- for thofe that are larger. 

▼er’d witn Earth water’d, and the Waterings con- This Plant is fown in Beds \n March % and is 
tinuedfrom time to time, leaving the reft to Na- able to bear off the Cold, butexpefts to be well 
ture, which in fix Weeks time, will produce Fi- water’d and kept clean from Weeds. Having con- 
bres enough to make it fit to be tranfplanted. tinued about two Months, till it has acquired fuf- 
You muft plant the Roje Bays either in Boxes ficient ftrength and growth, they transplant and 
or large Pots, and not in open Ground 5 for they fet it a Foot afunder, and three Inches deep, in a 
cannot bear the Cold, from which they are to be Hole made with a Dibble $ and the Earth being 
defended when they are in Pots or Cafes, by jprefi’d down upon it, they muft prefently water 
placing them in the Green-Houfe. You do not it after it is fet. It may likewife be put into Potp, 
prune this Shrub, as others are, rhof its appearance fill’d with two. parts of Kitchen-Garden Earth, 
always pleafes. Layers may be made of them and the other part moft of Mould, it requiring a 
for Sale, and not otherwife. Thofe may do it pretty Tubftantial Earth, 
who make Ufe of their Bay Trees as a Nurfery ROSEMARY* a Shrub which Ihootsout from 
to raife Shoots for the Market 5 but a right Gar- it’s Root a Stalk of about three Foot high, divided 
dener will never meddle with the Tree he intends into feveral little long Branches 5 its Leaves are 
to fell for a pertefl Shrub. narrow, rough, of a brown green Colour on the 

Moft hired Gardeners are apt to lay the Outfide, white on the Infide, and of an aroma- 
Branches of Rofe-Bays , to make a Penny of tick Smell; the Flowers appear at the top of 
’em, preferring their own Advantage to their Ma- thefe Branches Angle leav’d, refembling Lips, 
fter’s Pleafure, who would delight in feeing a of which, the upper is divided into two Parts 
Rofe-Bay-T'ree adorn’d with Branches at the folded at top backward with crooked Stainnia’s or 
Foot $ whereas if it is bare there, it lofcs half of Threads, Whereas the lower is divided into three 
its Beauty. Parts*. the xniddlemoft as hollow as a Spoon * 

TheEarth wherein are planted,being as In the Cup of thefe Flowers, which have three or 

fubjeft to be drain’d of its Salts as that of Orange- four Comers, rifes a Style, fatten’d like a Nail to 
Trees, their Cafes ought to be fliifted every five the hinder part of the Flower, and accompany’*! 
or fix Years, and thofe fill’d, you put’em in with with, as it were, four Embrio’s, which turn to 
two thirds of Kitchin-Gardcn Earth well lifted, round Seeds inclofed in a Capfula, that ferves in- 
and one third Mould mix’d together. ftead of a Cup to this Flower. 

The Rofe-Bay-T'rees owe their origin to mari- This Shrub is lately become very much in 
time Places, wherein they delight 5 and for that Fafhion in Gardens j to fit it to deferve a Place 
Reafon they require to be frequently water’d, among others, they give it a Form that very well 
efpecially during the great Heats of Summer , agrees with it. As to its Culture, itisofaftrong 
Humidity being lb cflential to them, that the Bo Conftitution, and accommodates itfelf almoft to 
tanifts, from thence, have given this Plant the all forts of Earth 5 however the beft it can be 
Name of Nerium, from N«e-'r, Humidiun. planted in, and that in which it will thrive moft. 

We cultivate in England two fine Species more is a light Soil. They cultivate it in open Ground 
of the Rofe-Bay-Tree , by the Names of the as well as in Boxes $ if in open Ground, People do 
Narrow-lcav’d Rojc-Bays, one with a Angle not fo much mind to manage it.for the Ornament 
Flower and fwcet, and the other with a double of a Garden, as for the Slips by which its Species 
Flower, and fweet like wife. They were import- is multiply’d. 

ed into Europe from the ‘Dutch Garden in Ceylon In fetting Slips of Rofemary , you muft make 
in the Eaft-Indies , and have throve very well choice of the fafreft Branches, as well as the 
in the Gardens cf Hampton-Court 5 but the com- ftraiteft that can.be found at the foot of theiJc^- 
mon Species are hardier than they are. mary Tree, and when you have ftripp’d the 

ROSE (INDIAN), otherwife call'd French- Leaves off at the bottom, and all along the part 
Marigold , and in Latin, ‘I’anacetum Reruvianum^ which is.to be putin the Ground, let them be fet 
is a Plant that (hoots out a Stem fomewhat in the Month of March , and lie till September , 
Branchy, of about three Feet high, along which and then you fhould raife and plant them in Pots 
appear feveral oblong Leaves indented at the or Boxes, in a compound Earth, confifting of half 
Edges, and growing many together on one fide, Hot-bed Mould, and half Kitchen-Garden Soil 

fitted. " In 
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In railing this Shrub, it mull be fuffered to Rofe witlnut Smell ; the Z hitch Rofe with a 
grow up until its Stalk is a Foot and a half high, hundred Leaves ; the •■Pale red Rofe ; the Car- 
and then its Head mull be only minded; which nation Rofe $ the Provence Rofe j the Streak'd 
will falhion itfelf into a Figure good enough of Rofe $ the Single Rofe, of a deep red Colour • 
itfelf, if ever fo little Care be taken to give it the Monthly Rofe ; Mufcadinc Role ; and tha 
Aflirtance. Yellow Rofe. ’ 

Rofemary is content with any Expofition, but The belt Seafon in England to plant Dutch 
when you place it in much Sun, you muft often wa- Rofes; is commonly in the Months of October 
ter it; the Boughs which grow out of order, November ,and February $ a good Kitchen-Gar- 
orlhoot up too high, Ihould be taken quite oft' it ded Soil fuits it very well, but care muft be ta« 
they, difpleafe the Sight, or elfe they may be ken to put it in a Place well expos’d to the Sun* 
prun'd to fuch a Length, as is thought bell for This Plant makes a good Ihow in the Borders of a 
the Ornament of the Tree. large Parterre j for it will come up like a Bulh 

The Rofemary of Languedoc is preferr’d be- it manag’d with Art, which when adorn’d with 
fore that which grows in the Northern Countries. Flowers, has the moll charming Etfefr in the 
They make ufe of its Flowers and Leaves in World in fuch Places : You bring ft into this form 
Phylick; Rofemary is good to cut, diffolve, and by Pruning, and the time to do that Work is in 
mundify. It ftrengthers the Brain $ they make a March, that Month being alfo convenient to take 
Powder thereof, which is taken in Wine for. a oft' its dead Boughs, which muft be cut off to 
Remedy againft Dcfluxior.s, cold Diforders of the the Quick, as alfo the old Branches, which by 
Stomach, Diftempers of the Spleen and Liver, their too great confufedncfs, hinder the new ones 
Defluxions of the Brain, which proceed from from performing their Functions fo regularly as 
Cold, Falling ficknels, Vertigo, C°nvulfions, Pal- they fhould do. 

fies, and Hyfterick Vapours. They multiply thefe Rofe-Trecs by Slips and 

The Flowers and l eaves of Rofemary eaten Roots fet a Span deep in the Ground, and all 
every Morning with Salt and Bread, eafe the the Care they require of us, is a little Digging. 
Head-Ach, ftrengthen the Sight, and caufe a The hundred-leav’d Rofe, without finell, fhould 
fweet Breath. It's good in the time of a Plague be cultivated in the fame manner, and it will 
*0 perfume the Houfe with Rofemary, for the grow mighty well in the fame Situations. 

Smoak thereof expels bad Air. Its Flowers Phe Monthly Rofe, is a fort of Damask, its 
in a Conferve .ftrengthen the Stomach, and are Flowers are Red, and grow in Bunches. It’s 
good againft Melancholy, Falling ficknefs. Con- otherwife known by the Name of the double i- 
vulfions, and Palfoy. Its Seed, drank with Pep- verlafiing or Italian Rofe, and Rofa omnium Ca- 
per and White-wine, cures the Jaundice, and rfe- lendarum 5 becaufe that being often cut, it pro. 
moves the Obftruftions of the Liver : a Deco&ion duces Buds in Clufters, which growing by do. 
of its Leaves in White-wine, fortifies opprefc’d grees, bear Flowers that may be gathered as a 
and weaken’d Nerves, if you wafh your Head lecond Crop, and fo fucceffively all the Year 
with it. They make very good Tooth-picks of round. 

its Branches. They ufe the Flowers of Rofema This fort of Rofe-T’ree muft be pruned twice a 
ry in making the Queen of Hungary's Water 5 Year, if you would have it bear Flowers in every 
which fee under that Head. Month, or at lcall in moll of them: The firft 

Rofemary may be fafely taken with Honey; and Pruning muft be in November, and then they 
the tender flower’d Sprigs in Lent , being wetted fhould be cut almoft down to the Ground, that 
and fprinkled with nne Flower and Sugar, are they may multiply a-new $ for the new Shoots 
fry’d with Sweet-oil, being jpleafant to theTaftelthat will fpring forth, will produce Flowers in 
and Stomach, and render’d more wholefome with more Abundance. It is to be fuppofed before 
a little Pepper ; and tho* it be not us’d in the you come to this Work, that every thing 
Leaf with our fallad Furniture, yet the Flowers has been done to the Rofe-Trces that they re- 
which are a little bitter, are always welcome in quire 5 that is, that they have been planted in 
Vinegar, but above all, a frefh Sprig or two in a a Place expos'd to the Sun, and the Boxes fill’d 
GlafsofWine. with a fandy Earth, if you fet them in Boxes $ 

ROSE OINTMENT. See Ointment . and if in open Ground, that care was taken be- 

ROSE-TREE, an d Rofes $ the general De- fore they were planted to dig Trenches, and to 
feription of a Rofe-Tree is, that it, is a Shrub fill them with the fame Earth with which the 
which fhoots forth from its Roots hard, woody, Boxes ihould be fill’d. All thefe things muft be 
thorny Branches, with oblong Leaves indented on done, or elfe your Monthly Rofes will blow but 
the Brim, and that will prick if touch’d 5 the once a Year, and no more than others. 

Flowers that grow on thefe ^Branches, coimft of After the firft Pruning, a fecond might be gi- 
feveral Leaves in around form 5 their Cups are ven them on the new Branches that have fprouted 
leafy, and turn to round or oblong Fruits, pulpy, out y they muft be pruned to an Rye or two of the 
with one Capfula only, full of angular Seeds co- Trunk, and this muft be done at the latter end of 
ver’d with a little Hair. This Defcription may Marche or in the beginning of April . Whether 
ferveformoft, if not all forts of Rofes 5 the dit- this Shrub be planted in a Box or open Ground, 
ference in the main, between the one and the the Root muft be prefently open’d after the fe- 
other, confiding either in the Colour or the Smell, cond Pruning, and the Earth changed, by putting 
The Rofe deferves as much care as any Shrub new inftead of the old, adding to it a third part 
that grows in a Garden, being one of its moft of Mould half confum’d, and it muft be imme- 
beautiful Ornaments, and well worth cultivating : diately water’d. Indeed, the radical Moifture 
There arc feveral forts of them, almoft too Ions' it ftands in need of, to make it fruitful in Flowers, 
t0 u £ n H mer ? te d b but the principal are deem’d requires to be fupply’d by frequent waterings • 
to be thelc, viz. The Sweet fmelhng Rofe $ the without, it will be foon difeover’d that the Order 
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of Nature being chang’d, the Tree will afford The Yellow Rofe, has broad Leaves of a yel- 
nothing but Wood arid Leaves inftead of Plowers: low Lemon Colour, and has no Smell j it bears 
It’s known by Experience, that the true way to Yellow Flowers, and requires, as well as the laft 
make it yield a greater Quantity of Flowers all fort, to be planted in a ftrong Soil, and not to 
the Summer round, is, asfoonas it begins to bud, have its Branches any ways incommoded j and 
to free it of all its Buds before they are blown. therefore thefe Shrubs are ufually fet in open Air, 
When the firft Flowers are gone, the Branches and join’d to nothing. Pruning does no mote 
of this Rofe-Tret muft be pruned below the Knot agree with them, than with the double White j 
where the Flowers grow, and the fame muft be they are mortal Enemies to it, becaufo they bear 
done after every bearing 5 and by this Means it their Flowers at the End of their Branches j how- 
will be found, that die Shrub will bloffora about ever, when any Boughs appear to be ill fituated, 
eight Months in the Year. They muft not be wa- or others decay’d, and confequently ufelcfs, they 
tfcrt for fifteen Days together after every pruning, muft not fail to be pruned, the former to the 
The Monthly Rofe~ Trees are afraia of Cold, Place that makes the Figure the beft that can be, 
•ndto preferve them from the hard Frofts which and the latter to the Quick, 
may injure them, they (hould, if in open Ground, That Yellow Hofes may grow the finer before 
be covered with Mats of Straw, or elfe with long they blow, part 8 f the Buds muft be pluck’d off: * 
Straw ; and if they are in Boxes, they muft be they are multiply’d by Shoots that fprout out at 
fhut up in the Green-Houfe, or fome other Place their Feet, ana muft be planted in the Spring- 
exempt from Cold : They will not ftioot forth new time. The Leaves of thole Flowers are fo deu- 
B ranches, without you take this Precaution. cate, that the leaft Rain which falls upon them is 

There is another way of making them produce fufficient to make them pcrilh ; and therefore 
a great many Flowers every Month, and that is to fecure them from this Inconvenience, they muft 
by bending the Branches, and tying them to a be cover’d with Straw Mats, or fbme fuch Covcr- 
Palifade; or by fixing Sticks in the Ground, if they ture when they are ready to blow. By pruning 
are planted in Cafes. the Branches fhort, they force this fort of Shrub 

Thefe Shrubs are multiply’d by Layers, as alfo every Year in the Months of February or March 
by Slips cut off from the Branches in Autumn, to bear Flowers. 

and thruft into the Ground, leaving not above Red Rofes, otherwife call’d Provence ■ Rofes, 
two Inches out of it: and this Shrub being eafily are large, beautiful, of a deep red Colour, but 
difpofed to take Root in this manner, h may be come fhort of the Smell of the Hundred leav'd 
clifcem’d that it is no hard matter to perpetuate its Rofes j they are cultivated in good Soil and a South 
Species. This fort of Work is perform’d in the Expofirion, and digging it now and then, they will 
Months of OElobcr or November. produce abundance of Branches, and Flowers that 

The Mufcadine , or Damask-Rofe, is a little, will blow very well. The Virtues aferib’d to ’em 
white, fingle, and fometimes double Rofe , its are, that they are Deterfive and Aftringenf, that 
$meil having fomethingin it very much like Muskj they fortify the Stomach, ftop Loofenefs, the Em- 
and it has a purgative Quality, either infufed or rods, and Vomiting. They are alfo ufed externalljr, 
conferred. This Shrub requires a good Kitchen- and appl/d by way of Fomentation, when boiled 
Garden Soil, much Sun, and frequent Waterings * in unfine Wine: they ufe ’em iikewife in the Com- 
it has a pood Quality, that it is not afraid of Cold, pofitionof Ointments, Sear cloths,and Plaifters,for 
and it Iikewife bears Flowers for fcveral Months Contufions, Bruifes, Sprains, and the Feeblenefs 
in the Year. of the Joints or Nerves 5 and laftly, they ma^« 

1 lie Art of Gardening leads us to prune the Paftes and Conferves of thefe Rofes. 
old Branches of this Sort of Rofi-'Tree once a The Striped Rofe, does not grow fo double as 
Year in Autumn fo low, or within half a Foot of the Dutch ; it has whitifh red Streaks on its 
the Ground, that from the Buds that remain, Leaves, from which it takes its Name. This 
there may fprout out new Branches, which not Shrub does nor grow very high, and may be 
being wafted, will produce the larger Quantity of: planted either in Boxes or the open Ground. 
Flowers. The Species of'this Shrub is perpetu- Some call it Rofa Mundi, and it is a Species of 
aued by Suckers that grow out of it, ana which the Dwarf Red Rofe $ it fpawns much at the 
being let in new Earth, will eafily take Root, Roots, and the Colours are apt to run. There 
and in a fhort time become tolerable Shrubs. are two other forts of Striped Rofes, that are no 

The White double Rofe : The common White is lefs valuable 5 one of which is call’d the York 
large and beautiful, but does not fmell fo fweetly and Lancajler Rofe, and the other, the Apple 
as the former. The White Rofe fhould be planted Rofe. The Striped Rofe requires a Kitcnen- 
In * ftrong Soil, and in a very warm Expofition 5 Garden Soil, ftrong, and well lifted 3 when you 
you muft alfo frequently water it. This differs plant it in a Cafe, it requires a moderate fober 
jp its Nature from thofo before treated of, which Expofition, and to be watered when it is not in 
inquire to be pruned, whereas this Tree hates, open Ground. 

nothing mure than the Pruning Inftrument, un-> This Shrub Is multiply’d Scutcheon-wife, ei- 
lefs itoe to free it from the old Wood, which is ther by Inoculation or Budding j ,thofo you 
ufelefs to it, or of that which is wither’d. Thefe graft in the firft manner, never fail blowing the 
Trees are ufually made ufe of for Hedges, which next Year j and in the fecond, in Autumn that ve- 
when well manag’d, are of great Ornament to; ry Year. Thefc two Methods of multiplying 
a Garden. They are multipTy’d by fplit Slips, Striped Rofes , are preferable to that of Plants 
•with the Roots fet four Inches in the Ground, with Roots, becaufo they dp not in that ea(y 
in thofe Places that are mofr fuitable to their Na- bear Flower* in lefs than two or thfee Year*, 
ture. Monficur Chotnel fays, they require a good As for all the other kinds of Rofes , fiich as the 
Expofition of the Sun, and that they are of a Carnation Rofe, the Tale Rofe , the Virginiaft 
deterfive and fomewhat laxative Nature, and are Rofe^ and the fingle one of a deep zed Colour, 
pt made ufe of but by way of Diftillation. I 51 they 
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they require much Sun, and a good ftrong Soil $1 
they fhould be planted in the Months of Novent } 
her, February , or in the beginning of March, 
about four Inches deep in tne Ground. They 
mud be pruned in the Spring, as occafion requires, $ 
and thole that are fet in Boxes water’d. The 
Rcots of thofe, as well as of fuch as are put in 
open Ground, fhould be open’d, to remove the 
old Earth fro/n them, and to put new in its place, j 
which abounding in Salts, the Produ&ions that | 
thefe Shrubs yield by them will be the more Per- 
feft, their Branches will be the Finer, and their 
Flowers appear with more Beauty. 

Th e^ate-red Rofe, is fair, large, of a Carna¬ 
tion Colour, and yields a grateful Sight and Smell., 
This Shrub is very proper fee Garden-Hedges,! 
and the Borders of great Alleys, becaufe they 
are better furnifh’d than the others with Leaves 5 
and if they are well order’d, there can hardly be 
a more agreeable Sight than thofe Bufhes when 
they are in Bloffom. 

The medicinal Virtues of Rofes are, that when 
they are frefh, they are Aftringent and Comfort¬ 
ing, but when dry, ftill more Binding. They 
extract a Juice or Liquor from frefh Rofcs in 
this manner: They cut off the Onglets with a 
Pair of Sciflars, that is, thatfmall white part the 
Rofes have at the Extremity of their Leaves 5 
then they pound ’em in a Mortar, and prefs ’em, 
to draw the Juice from them, which they let ftand 
in the Shade till it grows thick ; after which, they 
put it up, and make ufe of it to rub the Eyes. 
They diy the Leaves of Rofes in the Shade, and 
* turn them fometimes, for fear they fhould rot. 

A Decoflion of dry’d Rofes , in feme Wine, 
and well {train’d, is good for Pains in the Ears, 
the Diftempers of the Head, Gums, and Eyes $ 
fo it isalfo for thofe of the Fundament, the Arfe- 
*Gut, and the Wombs for all thefe Diforders, you 
muft anoint with it the afflifled Part with a Fea¬ 
ther, or give it by way of Glifter. 

Dry’d Rofes, without extrafling their Juice, 
are Medicinal, and in Cataplafms they cure the 
. Inflammations of the Bowels, the Crudities of 
the Stomach, and St. Anthony's Fire. 

Dry*d Rofes reduc’d into Powder, dry up admi¬ 
rably well the Excoriations of the Thighs, and 
have a wonderful EfFeft when they are mix’d in 
Plaifters, and apply’d to Wounds 5 they are very 
ufefol in all the Compofitions which they call 
Theriacal. 

They bum, and ufe them to blacken the Eye¬ 
brows. Dry’d Rofes pulveriz’d, remove the De- 
- fluxions that fall upon the Gums. See Rofe (wild.) 

ROSE (WILD} according to M .Chomel, has 
prickly Branches, oblong Leaves, rough to the 
Touch, and indented on the Edges 5 its Flowers 
confift of five white Leaves inclining to the Car¬ 
nation colour: they have an agreeable Smell, 
but they do not laft long. The Fruit, which 
iucceeds the Flower, is oblong ( and inclining to 
a red colour as it ripens 5 it s Pulpy, Moift, and 
of a fweet Tafte, tho’ it has a Smatch of an 
agreeable Acidity. The Seeds contain'd therein 
are hard, whitifh, and cover’d with a hard Hair, 
that comes eafily off, and that penerrates the Skin, 
and will *»ake it itch very much when touch’d 
with if. . e Wild Rofe has a fort of light 
Sponge growing upon it, of a red Colour, which 
becomes * s “8 as a Nut. This Shrub grows in 
Riclds, tinges, and among Bufhes. 


Wild Rofes are aftringent 5 they diftil a Water 
from them that is good for the Eyes. The Fruit 
is made ufe of in Ptifanes and Conferves 5 it 
flops a Loofenefs, and purges by Urine : It will 
diflolve the Stone in the Reins and Bladder. The 
Seed is made ufe of in Gonorrlueas 5 the Sponge 
is good for the Stone and Scurvy, it provokes U- 
rine, and kills the Worms. It’s reduced firft into 
Powder, and the Dofeis from half to two Scruples. 

Befides the feveral forts of Rofes alreadyde- 
feribed, M. Chomel gives us an account of feme 
more, which ought not to be omitted in a Work 
of this Nature: and fo we fhall begin with that 
which he calls, The Rofe of China, which at 
firft had the Name of Barbara dc Fugo $ and is 
noV, by fome, call’d the Indian and Jafan Mal¬ 
lows $ but it’s more known by the Name of the 
Rofe of Sienna . This Plant will in time grow to the 
height of a Tree $ the Bark of its Stock is ofa Pale 
and Fig-tree Colour,and the Leaves very like thofe 
of the other : it has feveral Branches, which at the 
Ends bear feveral round Buttons or Buds, about 
the bignefs of the Hundred-leaved Rofe $ and it 
has abundance of crumpled and frifled Leaves. 

It blooms in Autumn, and the Flower does not 
l#ft above two or three Days $ but has'fo fine and 
fo variegated a Colour, that you cannot look upon it 
without Admiration at firft, and it does at laft 
turn into a fine Purple. 

To multiply this Plant, they few the Seed of it 
in the Month of March, in the laft Quarter of 
the Moon, at fome diftance from one another, in 
good light Earth, that has been well lifted 5 and 
having got their Pots ready, they put the Seed in¬ 
to them, and cover them with feme of the feme 
Earth a Finger thick 5 then water them a little, 
and expofe them a little to the Sun, they will 
come up in about thirty Days ; and when they 
are grown bigger, they put a little Earth of the 
fame fort to the Feet of them, to the end that 
their Roots may be ftrengthen’d and grow deep s 
finally, to defend them from the Severity of the 
Winter, they put them into warm and airy Places. 
At theYear’s end they take them out of the Pots, 
and plant 'em in open Earth, much expos’d to the 
Sun, wherein, provided they prove good, they 
will produce Flowers at the end of two or three 
Years. 

The Slips of this Rofe are planted in March , 
in a good Expofition of the Sun, and in good 
Earth, a Foot and an half or more deep, accord¬ 
ing to the bignefs of the Slip, whofe End muft 
be cutoff, with all the Eyes. The Wound s muft 
be cover'd with Sfanijb Wax, to defend them 
from the Heat, Cold, and Rains, which may in¬ 
jure them, and in fix Months time they will take 
Root, and at the Year’s end, produce admirable 
Flowers. 

ROSE, or Rofe Tree of Jericho, afmall Shrub, 
whofe Branches form a kind of Tuft 1 but when 
they become dry, are fe intermix’d one with 
another, that they form as it were a Globe, in 
the Center of which the Ends of the Branches 
are united. Its Leaves are long, hairy, and in¬ 
dented * the Flowers grow in Bunches like Grapes, 
are\ fmall, white, or of a Flefh-colour $ they 
will bloffom when you put their Stalks into Water. 
This Plant grows in the fandy Deferts of At abia, 
and on the Banks of the Red-Sea $ and fome are 
of Opinion, that this Plant being reduced into 
a Powder, or ufed by way of Infufion, is good 
againft the Scurvy. The 
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The Roft of Guelderland, call’d* by Tome the I Roots, which will, hinder the Flowers to appear 
Royal Elder , is a kind of white Wood, that fo foon. ■ 

bears white Tufw, that are as big as Apples : It 6. The Rofe-Tree muft be planted in a very 
does not fear the Cold, and its Suckers are re- fliad^ Place, as at the foot of a Hedge; which 
planted, efpecially; if they proceed above from will produce two EfFe&s: j. The Plant is not 
the Foot ; fo are alfo its Slips s they make warm'd by the Heat of the Sun, which forwards 
Cabinets pf it. This Plant will grow fo large the Motion of the Seed. a. The Hedge power- 
in all its Parts, that it is eafy to reduce k to the fully attracts to itfelf the Juices of the Earth, and 
bignefs of a Tree. It produces Flowers, with leaves but little for its neighbouring Plants ; and 
each of them five fmall white Leaves; and thefe two conjoint Caufes. do confiderably retard 
fometimes, either by Nature or Chance, it’s the Vegetation of the Rofe-7fee, which confe- 
found to be of a variolas Colour. Thefe little Par- quently will produce Rofes very late. M .Cbomel 
cels of Flowers do fo much croud themfelves toge- adds, that all that has been faid now concem- 
ther, that they form a kind of thick round Balls, ing the Rofe-Tree , may be apply'd • to. other 
which appear upon the Trees as fo many Globes. Plants. . 

This Plant requires but little Sun, and a moift If you would have Rofes in all the Seafons of 
flrong Earth ; it’s pruned in the Month of March, the Year, the Root of the Rofe-Tree muft be 
•and they cut off nothing but what is dry and uncover’d, and fome Horfe-Dung, bruifed very 
wither’d. ' . fmall, put to it»; and this Dung muft be mix’d 

The fame Author having fet down fome Se- with fome Powder of Sulphur, 1 and then the 
crets, by which we may have Rofes that are ei- whole muft be cover’d again with Earth, 
ther early or-late ripe; fays, if you would have If you would have Rofes of divers Colours, 
the firft, you muft put them into a Pit in the you muft take fome good fat Earth, as much as 
Earth, two Spans deep, and water them with you judge convenient; dry it in the Sun, fo that 
warm Water Morning and Evening. Another it may be reduced into Powder : and have a care 
Way is, to plant the Shrubs in Frails, or fome that you neither water nor wet the Earth with 
earthen Veffel, and if you manage them in the any other Water than that which is here pre¬ 
fame manner as we do Cucumbers, it will an- fcnbed. If you would make your white Flowers 
fwer the End; for which fee Cucumbers. become red, take fome Brafil Wood ? cut it very 

The Antients efteem’d thofe Rofes very much, fmall, and boil it in Water, till one third, or a 
that grew and flourifh’d in the Autumn; the lit- quarter of it, is confumed ; by this means the 
tie Heat the Sun dfifohls at that Seafon, denotes Water will become red : water the Earth twice 
to us that little of the Beauty of Nature cdn then a day.with it, and moiften it thus Morning and 
be expected : howevter, we may fucceed therein Evening by degrees with this cold Water. This 
feveral ways, according to the Experiments of muft be done till the Plant begins to Ihoot out,' 
the Lord Racon. * which it will do in fifteen or twenty days; and if 

1. If in the Spring you cut off the Branches, you would have your Flowes to be Green, inftead 
that, in all appearance, will produce Rofes ; it of Brafil Wood, take the Seed of Neftum, or 
will fo happen, that the hew Snoots will produce Black-Thorn, that is very ripe ; or if you would 
them in the Month of November : the Reafon is, have a yellow Rofe, take fome of the lame Seed 
that the Sap which was to pafs into the principal while it is yet green, and nos ripe like the other ; 
Branches, will go into the Sprigs or Shoots; bring if you would have ’em Blue, take, fonoe Gall and 
them forward, and make them produce the Rofes Vitriol, and boiling them in Water, water the 
which Nature referved for the following Spring. Ground as before. You muft not fuffer it in the 

2. If you will pull off the Buds of the Rofi~ night to be expos’d to the Air, becaufe it'will 

Tree at the time when they begin to unfold eafily evaporate. See Conforms. 
themfelves, you will find new ones Ihoot out at ROSE-WATER, a Water difttll’d from Rofes. 
the Sides, which will blow very late ; the Courfe In the general Divifioris of Rofes, they are made 
of the nutritive Sap being ftopt land turned, it to be of two forts,' viz. the wild' ones that grow 
will take another way, and pafs towards the Eyes up and down in Hedges, and-are call’d Cynorrlxh 
and the Buds, which fhould not Ihoot forth till don or Cynosbaton, Greek Words, that fignify 
the following Years : iDog-Rofes ; and thofe that are cultivated, and 

3. They cut off all the old Branches, and call’d Garden-Rofos. Btir without repeating any 

leavd none on but : thofe of the laft Year’s thing that has been faid under the Word Ro/J- 

Growth, which were to bear no Rofes till the Tree ; when you have a mind to feparate the 

following' Year; all the Nourilhment will pafs watry and fweet-fmelling part of a Rofc by Di- 
into thefe'new Branches, and will make them Hilling, take ten or a dozen Pounds of the moft 
bear Flowers in the Autumn, and fo anticipate odoriferous Rofes, gather ’em a little after Sun- 
the following Spring. riling, in dry - Weather, and take 1 away their Pe- 

! 4. Some there are who uncovefr 1 the Roots of dicles, pound’em in a marble Mortar, till, they 

the Rofe 'Trees for fome Days towards Chrijlmas, are reduced into • a' Fafte, put ’em into a great 
and by that means hinder the Sap to mount from Copper Cucurbit tinn’d on toe Infide ; pour upon 
the Root to the Top of the Plant, fo that the them the Juice of the fame fort of Refos, newly 
Vegetation is retarded and interrupted; but it extrafted, till they be fafSciently moiften’d, fit 
will begin again as foon as the Root is cover’d to thte Cucurbit!, its Caput Mortuuni, vWth its. 

with the Earth : but the Leaves and Flowers Cooler and Recipient, lute the Parts that join, 

will appear late. ’ and *put the Veffel upon a moderate Fire:; take 

5. You muft pluck up the Roft-Tree fome care to change the Waterof the Cooler accord- 
Weeks before the Buds Ihould appear; and ha- ing as it grows hot: when-yob have diftill’d about 
sing replanted it, fome time will be fpent before half the Liquor, you muft'put: out the Fire,' for 
the Sap refumes its Courfe thro the rotes of the fear the Stuff fhould flick, to the Bottom. Sepa- 
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fate your Veflels, drain and prefs that which re¬ 
mains in the Cucurbit } put in the Juice again, 
and with a fmall Fire, didil it to about two 
thirds, and you will have good drone Roji-Water, 
which you are to bottle, and expofe open to the 
Sun for forne days, to excite the Smell > then flop 
’em up, and keep ’em. . 

They make ufe of Rofe-Water to drengthen 
the Heart, Bread, and Stomach, to dop a Loofe- 
nefs, Spitting of Blood, and other Hemorrhages j 
the Dofe is from one Ounce to fix. They like- 
wife ufe it in Injections, to dop Gonorrhoeas ; and 
they wafb the Byes of People that have the ^mall- 
pox therewith, and .ufe it in Inflammations j and 
mix it with Plantain Water, to cleanfe watry Eyes. 

They drain thro* a Bag, or White Woollen- 
cloth, that which remains in the Cucurbit after the 
Didillings are over, and make the Humidity of 
it evaporate over a fmall Sand-Fire in a Stone 
Pot, to the confidence of Stuff for Pills. It’s the 
ExtraA of Rofes, will purge a little ) it may 
be given in Pills, or moiden’d in Rofe-Water , to 

1 >urge Melancholy, and purify the Blood. The 
)ole is from half a Dram to two Drams. You 
may in the fame manner extracl the Water of 
other juicy Flowers, and tnake their Extract. 

The Rofes which are mod proper for odorife¬ 
rous Rofe-Water, are the Tale. Rofes, and the 
plained white Garden Rofes $ but if you would 
pave Rofi Water for the Eyea, you had better 
take iwild Rofes, or even the Pedicles of the 
Rofes after the Leaves are taken off. 

HOSE WORT, in Latin, Rhodia Radix, or 
j&nacomperos radhetofamfair ante ; a Plant that 
Jits feveral round, and fomewhat concave Stems 
aibove a Span high, from which arife loogifh, 
pointed, thick,-and indented Leaves s it produ¬ 
ces a green Tuft at the Top, which turns red 
when it lofes its Floaters. The Root is uneven, 
nod as thick as that of Coftus. It grows in dony 
Places upon high Mountains, and flouriihes in the 
Month of May* 

This Plant being moiden’d with Rofe-Water, 
and apply’d to the Forehead and Temples, it 
good for the Head-Ach. They dry the Leaves 
of Rofe Wort, and when thus .prepar’d, hang 
’em up in fomebighPlace th at is expos’d to the 
South or North Suti, jri fuch a manner, that nei¬ 
ther Smoak, Daft,, nor the Sun-beatns can do 
’em any Daman: * the’ it is the Advice of Hip¬ 
pocrates, the Prince of Phyficiant* that Herbs, 
'Flowers, and Room, as well green as dry, mull 
not be expos’d to the Wind, in keeping, but ra¬ 
ther be lock’d up in VeffeU, Boxes, or the like 
Idlings, to the end they may not lofe their Vir¬ 
tues, which they Would eafily do if expos’d to 
the Wind. 

RQT, a DiOemperio Horfes, and fo like unto 
aDnspfy, that it ishard io diftmguilh ir from the 
fame. It mud not bomidakeo for Rottennefe, 
for if he be rotten, all bis Liver and Eights are fo 
nutrify’d,/ that they are not to be recover’d. 
This is of the. feme Nature with the Rot in 
flheep, when hit Liver is become foul and tainted, 
it befalls Horfes feveral ways } fometimes young 
ones m wet and fenny Grounds, and fometimes 
vathen-they are over heated in their Breaking, 
meir-Blood comes to be indam’d, pu- 
id * i ^naxbr«ipted, caufing Obdru&ions m the 
, norks PutnefeQiona, and fo Knots 

»*" ruttuka do engender therein. The Symp¬ 


toms arc, that the Horfe .will lpfe his Stomach, 
pant much, beat and heave in his Flanks;, fwell 
under his Belly j bis Hnir prill dare, his Legs 
fwell, burn, and dent when you prefs them with 
your Finger, and he will not Ihed his Qjat at the 
ufual time other Horfes do, and he will growfo 
faint and feeble, that hp will lofe his Courage and 
Mettle. 

The way of Cure, is firft to let him Bipod un¬ 
der his Tail, then take two Quoits of Mare’s 
Milk, or the Milk of a red Cow, apd a Lum p of 
Arement j then take the Horfe, if he be about 
four Years old and back’d, it will be the better $ 
run and chafe him about till he fwpat much, 
then with a Spoon, or feme other Inftrument, 
take off the Sweat from off his Head, Neck 
Bread, Back, Sides, Ribs, Buttocks and Leg*, 
and fo put the Arement and Sweat into the Milk, 
mixing them well together, and by etjual Pop. 
uons give it him three mornings together, till he 
has taken it ell, ahd let him not drink in fix or 
feven hours after itj but immediately after his 
Drink, lead him forth into fome Pafiure where 
other Horfes are, to Scour, Stale, or Dung, tp 
empty himfelf, which is very wholefome for him 
before he either eats or drinks ; then fet him up 
warm and well litter’d, and if the Sepfon ferves, 
give hipi of the green Blades of Rue, otherwife 
give bin) Barley deep’d in Milk for three days, 
but renew’d once a day} but if you find him 
cold in the padern Joints, or that he trips c* 
durables as you lead him in your Hand, do no 
more to him, for be is pad Cure: otherwife, 
nine days together aftpr, morning and evening, 
give him Milk with his white Water only, unlefe 
now and then a fweet Mafh j if be be not abovp 
nine Years o{d, this will prolong his Life for 
more Service. 

ROT, a Difeafe incident to Sheep in raoift 
Years, in the very fame Ground, where, in dryer 
Years, they are clear from it } which yet arife# 
not only from the Moidure, bur from a certain 
Putrefaction both of the Air and Grafs. The Ufp 
of thofe Animals being of fo much importance 
to Mankind, it’s necefiary they diould be taken 
in hand betimes : fo that.in the beginning.of wqt 
Summers, care fhould be taken to keep them pip 
barren anddry Grounds, and to fodder them in 
Winter, with the hprved Hay. or mod adringent 
Fodder; and as fome Grounds yield a foft Grafs, 
and are more than others fubjeA to breed this 
Didemper, other Cattle are to be fed thereon, 
and not Sheep. • 

The removing of Sheep tp the fait Mar/hes, 
has been experimentally found to be good, for 
them upon this Occafion >, which gives Reputa¬ 
tion to Markham's Prefcription, whp fays, If theii; 
Mouths be rubb’d once a Week with Adraces, 
which is a certain Salt gather’d in fuch Places, 
and plentiful in Spain, there will.be no occafion 
to fear thi# Evil. 

But if they are already found to be ipfefted, 
which may be difeern’d by the Colour of their 
Eyes, fome preferibe to put them up in a Barn 
or large Sheep-cote, fet about with wooden 
Troughs, where they are to be fed with Oats 
a day or two, intermix’d with fome Bay-felt well 
damp’d j and after that, give a greater Quanti¬ 
ty, till they begin to difrelilh it, when clean 
Oats mud be given them for a day or two more, 
and then ferv’d with Salt as before } which may 
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be follow’d, till their Eyes recover their tiatUra.ll feveral days after, for that will make the Cor- 
Coloor, when they will pe perfectly cured. ruption run out the better. 

Further, it ha* been experimented, that the Others, not liking thefe long Rowels of Hair 
keeping the Regulu* of Antimony in Ale, with a or $ilk; as fuppofing they make a double Sore or 
little of the Juice of that call’d Grains , and a a great Scar, make'their Rowels of round Pieces 
little Sugar, and about two or three Ounces of ftiff Leather, fuch as is the upper part of a 
thereof given to Sheep, with a day or two’s inter- round Shoe, with a round Hole in the midft, and 
iniffion between each time, has been an effectual then double it when they put it in 5 after that^ 
Remedy again# this Diftpmpcr. fpread it open, and lay it flat between the Flefh 

ROTTENNESS, a Diftemper in Slack Cat- and the Skin; that the Hole in the Rowel may 
tie , which may be known by their Poverty, Lean- be j\ift again# the Hole in the Skin pf the Horfe. 
nefs, and contmual Scouring » and if fo be they The Rowel once in two or three days muft be 

S -e very rotten, they will fcour whitifh-brown deanled, anointed with Hogs-greafe or Butter, 
ung, and the fame will Rink abominably. In and foput in again, 
the curing of this Oiftempey, if’tis believed to be But the French Way of Rowelling being repu- 
curable, you muft give them Bay-Berries beaten ted the beft, muft not here be omitted : Cut open 
into Powder, Myrrh* Elder-Leaves, Rue, and the Skin with an Incifion-Knife, the Length of an 
Feverfew, all made (mall $ and take a Lump of Inch or more downwards, on the loweft part of 
die blueft Clay that can be poffibly got, bum the Horfe *s Bread, dofe to the Side that he it 
.it till it be very red, oralmoft black, then pound lame on; then with your Finger,-or a Cronet, 
it tb Powder, blending it all together inftrong raife the Skin from foe Fle/h, about the breadth 
Wii\e 5 whereof give the Beaft naif a Pint at of a Sixpence, which muft be juft the fiaeof the 
three feveral times, lukewarm, it will flay his Rowel you put into it, whether it be made of 
Scouring, and heal him. the upper Leather of an old Shoe, or Horn of ait 

ROTTENN ESS, a Diftemper in Horjis, when old Lanthorn ; but the firft is the beft. There 
they have their inward Parts, that is, their Li* muft be a like Hole in the middle of the Rowel,’ 
vers. Lights, and Lungs fo wafted and confumed, where you muft put a Needle and Thread thro’ 
that they are not to be cover’d by Art : and there- it j then take a Quill, and put it into the Hole, 
fore it is in vain to offer at” any Prefcription for as before mention’d, and blow and beat the Wind 
this Evil. upwards all over the Shoulder: and when yotf 

ROUL ADE} a Mefs of Meat, for which take have done as much of that as you think fit, draw 
part of a Fillet of Veal, with Beef-Suet, and a Needle and Thread thro’the Rowel and Skin, 
mince 'em very fmall, as it‘were a Godivoe, ad- doling the Rowpl in the Silt, and let the Hole in 
ding two Eggs with the Whites and fome Salt, the Rowel be right againft the Slit you have cut. 
Then having prepared a piece, of a Leg of Mut- fo that it may not move ? then run another Stitch 
ton, or a Veal-Can], flrew it with Paflley, and or two about the Cut, and when you have ftitch’d 
ieven or eight Slices of Lemon in thp Intervals: it up, anoint it ail over with. Rutter or Hogs- 
You muft likewife provide a Calf’s-Tongpe or a grearc, and let the Rowel remain in a Week or 
Sheep’s-Tongue boil'd, fo be cut ipto Ijnall thin tangef, before it is taken out. 

Slices, wftli little Bards qf Bacon. Let your If the Horfe be rowcl’d for any Swelling, the 
Godivoe be (bread oyer all, with Parfly, Pepper long Rowel Ihouid be put in thp fame way foa^ 
and Salt on tne top, and let all be roll’d up to- foe'Veins run, and feldom or ne^er crofs-wife } 
gether and bound, in order to be fteyr’d as it and the more the Skin is blown for a Swelling, 
were in a Court-Bouillon, wit)t .pnpTiece or feve- tly# better, for the Wind is that which cau(esFa¬ 
tal Slices of Bacon. Let the whole Mefs be ferv’d trifa&ion, and makes the fefter’d Humours dif- 
tip among the Out-works, or for a Side-Pi(h, af- folvednd diftil down from the fecret Hollows of 
ter having gami/h’d it with whatfoever yon /hall the ; Joints into foofe open places, where it falls 
judge renuifite. away in Matter, and operates the Cure. 

ROWELLING} a Method' to dire a Horfi , Now the Ufe of Rowellitig in general, is for 
after you have found out the certain part of his inward Strains, efpecially about the Shoulders or 
Grief, perform’d two or three ways : And firft, Hips, or elfe for great hard Swellings, which will 
having caft the Beaft upon fome foft place, make - not be mollify’d or corroded by any outward Me¬ 
lt little Slit an handful below foe griev’d part, |dicine 5 fo that if the Bruife be not taken away 
thro’the Skin, no bigger than you can thruft in iprefently, by applying thereto fome comfortable 
a Swan’s Quill into the fame j then raife the'Medicine, there will arifo a certain Jelly between 
Skin from the Fleih upward even to the top, and the Knot and the Bone, which offends the tender 
pll over the Shoulder j foep flopping the Hole Griftle that covers the Ends of every Bone, that 
with your Fipgpr and Thumb, beat the place makes the Horfe halt moft vehemently, and no- 
blown alt over with a Hazle-Stick, and with your thing will take it away but his RotveUing. 

Hand fpread the Wind into every part, and folet ROYAL CIDER j an Improvement of that 
it remain. Then take fome Hone-hair, or fome Liquor we call Cider, bv adding of Spirits to it, 
red Sarcenet, half the bignefs of a Man’s little which corrects the Windinefs and Crudities of it. 
Finger 5 put it into the Rowelling-Needle, that tnakes it very agreeable to the Stomach, and 
Ihouid be ar lead foven or eight Inches long, gives it the Strength of Wine, by adding the 
thruft it in at foe firft Hole, and put it upwards, Goodnefs pf two Hogfiteads info one: To do 
drawing it out above, at lead fix Inches j and if which, put one Hogfoead of Cider into a Still, 
you will, you may put in aopther above that, and and dfow off all the Spirits; after which, diftil 
foen tye the two Ends of the Rowels together, fop faid Spirits a fecond time, and put the fame 
jtnd move pnd draw them to and fro in the Skin; into ypur other Hog/head, and fill it up $ ftir it 
qot forgetting, before you put them in, to anpint about well, and keep it dofe ftopt; except one 
them with fweet Butter and Hpgs-grcafe, and dpy in ten or twenty let it lie open five or fix 
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tours, and witbin a Quarter of a Tear, ebis Cider the See of a Syrup, and Being cold, put it into 
will be as flrong, or fironger, than any Frencb your Cider;, but if you putm a little Coriander- 
Y/j ne Seed bruifed and tyed up in a fine Linnen-Bag, 

But if you will have it drink like Cdnafy, you whilft it fc boiling, it will give: it a fine grateful 
muft add more o‘f the Spirits, and as much Sl»g ar Scent. 1 

or Sweets, as will bell pleafe your Palate. And You may put tttoor three Gallons of thefe 
as the Proportion of one Pint of good Spirits to a Sweets, more or lets, into a. Hog/hcad, as your 
Gallon, will make it as ftrong as French Wine, Palate invites you, or as the Tartnefs of the Ci- 
fo a Pint and a half will make it as ftrong as Spa- der requires > but you muft not put the m in till 
nijb Wine. And by this means, in like manner, you have rack’d your Cider the laft time, and 
Perry, the Juice of Cherries, Mulberries, Cur- that it is paft Fermentation. Before you put 
rants and Goosbeffies, may, by adding thereto your Sweets into' the Cask, mix them and'the 
their proper Spirits, or any other convenient Spi- Spirits you intend to put in, together with a like 
rifs, be made as ftrong as Wine: We mention Quantity of Cider, and flir them we]l together j 
other Spirits, becaufe tho* Brandy, Spirits of then put all into your Cask of Cyder, and having 
Wine, and of other Grain, will do well, yet ftirred them with all your ftrength with a ftrong 
theV are not fo natural and good, as what is made Staff in the Bung-hole for one half or a quarter of 
of the fame fort of Fruit: And the Spirits made an hour, after that flop it dole,'and draw none 
of Ale and Beer are the worft of any, unlefs the off, jill two, three, of four Months, by which 
Ale of Beer be mix’d with Cider before the Spi- time it will be anfwerable to what has been pro- 
rits are drawn off} but the Spirits of Beer and pofed : only remember, that if you would have 
Ale will do well to mix with the fafne kinds, and your Cider felemble Canary, you muft add the 
add very much to their Strength, being a Mix- greater Proportion of Spirits and Sweets } but if 
turerouch ufed of later Years, with 2 )erby' and French Wine, the lefs Sweets, or none at all. 
Nottingham Ale, and with ftrong Beer. As to the forts of Sugar you ufe, if the Sweets 

Here you are to obferve, Firft, that the ftale be made with white, the Cider will remain pale j 
and four Cider, which is fcarce fit to drink, will if of brown Sugar, it willraife it to a higher Co- 
make the greateft Quantity of Spirits, and the lour: and the latter, in die opinion of very ju- 
beft-tafted } and that the longer the Spirits are dicious Perfons, is as good, as well as the cheap- 
kept, the lefs Tafte they'wilt have of the Fire } eft, fince the coarfeft, by the forefaid Prepara- 
which is the greateft Inconvenience that attends tion, becomes as pure as the fineft: and when 
this way of making Cider: and therefore fome Swfcets are thus made, they will coft about Five- 
propofe, if you defign to be any thing curious, to pence a Quart. ' 

take only the firft Running of your Spirits to mix Thus every good Oeconomift may merrily 
with your Cider, and to let the fmall ‘Part only m aTce his Varieties of Drink, with that which he 
be diftillM again 5 f6 which it will be beft to al knows to be 1 good, cheap;and wholefome j which 
low as much Age as you can, to take off the is more tharifle isfure to have at every Tavern, 
Wnt Tafte. One Gallon of ftrong Ciddr will 55 >c. tho’h6 pays thrice as much for it: nor has 
yield a Pint of Spirits. he fo miich rcafon to fufpeft thefe Liquors iti 

As to the Time of putting the Spirits into your thefe HohfeS, to be To much adulterated as the 
Cider, obferve, that the ftaler the Cider is before others, becaufe none of like Goodnefs to the 
the SpfritSare added, to it, the more time it will Eye, Scerrt, and ralatfc, tafi be afforded To cheap 
take to incorporate, and the fooner they are put to the Pocket. . 

in, the'fooner it will be fit for Ufe: only be Spirits being but into Bottles amongft Cider, 
fure that your Cider have done : workihg before or the aforefaid Liquors, will not drink well, 
you put it in. ’ ’ . Ah' ingenioui Author fays, he was a long time 

y 1 he beft Way to order your Sugar, before-it is troubled how to make this Drink as palatable 
to be put into your Cider, is, to make it Into a and pleafing, as it was become ftrong and chear- 
kind of a Syrup or Sweets, by diffolving it in ing, until he put both Cider and Spirits into a 
Water} a Hundred .Weight will make fixteen wooden Cask: The firft he compleated, was in 
Gallons, and fo proportionably: but before the a Veffel of fix Gallons, into which he put two 
Sugar is put into the Kettle,'take the Whites Quarts of the Sweets, and three Quarts of the 
of thirty or forty Eggs, the more the bet- Spirits of Cider } which after it had lain two or 
ter which being well beaten with a thing like a thrde Months, he found to be as ftrong and plea- 
Rod, or a Whisk, in eight or ten Gallohs of Wa- fing as Canary. _ 

ter, pour four Gallons of this Egg-Water fo pre- You may, by adding Wormwood to Ctder- 
pared into your Kettle, where your Sugar is to be Royal, as you do to Wine, make it as good and 
diffolv’d. Then hang it over a gentle Fire, and grateful fo the Stomach, both for procuring Ap- 
ftir it about till it isdiffolv’d ; but be fure, when petite, and caufirtg Digeflion, as the beft Purle- 
lt boils, to put in more Egg-water, to keep it Royal or Wormwood Wme. Thus you may in 
from boiling too high: and fo continue putting it the Country have of your own Growth, Chder- 
in, one Quart after another, until all your Egg- Royal, Goosberrv, Currant, Cherry, &c. from 
water befpent. But to prepare your Egg-water the Size of the fmalleft Wines to the Strength 
in parcels, viz. a Quart or two at a time, as you and Goodnefs of the belt Canary, Tunable to all 
ufe it, is the better way. Now the Ufe of thefe Seafons of the Year, and to the Conftitutions of 
Eggs is only to raife fuch a Scam, as will carry all Perfons, Humours of all Palates, and agree- 
away not only all the Foulnefs and Groffnefs of able to all Ages, from Children of twelve Months 
the Sugar, but all the Egg alfo : And wheh : the old, to the Heigbth of Old Age. 

Scum has done fifing, and is clear taken off} This Cider-Royal, or New-Wine, thus prept- 
then HU U P your Kettle with as much Water, as red, may be kept in the Cask two or three Tears, 
will make up your Quantity, and let it boil to and be better’d thereby, provided you keep the 
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Cask full 5 which to do, you muft obferve, that in 
two Months time, the Liquor will wade a Quart, 
more or lefs, as the Veflei is bigger or leffer, 
which ought to be fill’d up again with Liquors of 
the fame Strength, or it ftronger the better 3 
and it may be kept by this means, and grow 
better and better fome Years, without putting in¬ 
to it, as fome are faid to do in their Liquors, 
Stum, or other unwholefome Ingredients. 

But fuppofing fome Ferfons by keeping Cider- 
Royal too long, /hould find it become unplea- 
fant, and as unfit to bottle as OldHockamore, let 
’em take but one Hog/head of that, and one of 
new tart Cider , and before the latter be quite 
dear or fine, mix ’em together in two other 
Hog/heads Well perfum’d, and add Spirits and 
Sweets in a due Proportion to the Quantity of 
your new Cider , fuppofe it be in the Month of 
October or November , you may be fure to have it 
fall as good, if not better than ever it was, and 
amoft excellent Cider-Royal to drink‘or to bot¬ 
tle, by, or before Chriftraas 3 and your new 
Cider cannot be made half fo good by that time 
of the Year. 

ROYAL-COMFRY. S ecComfry {Royal.) 

ROYAL-PARSLEY. See Tarflcy ( Royal.) 

RUBBISH 3 a Term in Gardening, a Word 
borrow’d from Buildings, which fignifies a great] 
Quantity of fmall Stones and Rubble : Thus i 
fometimes it happens, that a Garden is made in 
the fame Place where there has been a Houfe, 
or elfe in one, whither much Rubbijb % or the 
Ruins of Houfes has been carry’d 3 and there¬ 
fore in fuch a Cafe, Perfons fhould be careful to 
remove all the Rubbijb % and fometimes to fift it, 
that being well clear’d and freed from the Stones 
and Rubble, of which it was full, it may become 
fit to entertain and nouri/h whatever you have a* 
xnind to fow or plant therein. 

RUDDLE, a fort of red Stone, found in feve- 
ral parts of the Kingdom, wherewith Country 
People mark their Sheep, that they may know 
and diftingui/h them from thofe of their Neigh¬ 
bours. 

RULES FOR BUYING HORSES. What 
has been faid under Draught Horfe y concerning 
Buying, Shape, Ufage, being confin’d* in a 
manner, wholly to thofe employ’d for Plough and 
and Carr, thele Rules are more General and 
Comprehenfive 3 and many Things contain’d un¬ 
der this Head, are of exceeding Ufe, and there¬ 
fore mufl be particulariz’d: As, 

Firft, Eleaion, which is the End for which a 
Man buys, which is a thing only fhut jip in his 
own Bread. 

Secondly, Breed, which muft be either taken 
from faithful Report, a Man’s own Knowledge, 
or from fome known and certain Characters, by 
which one Stain, of one Country is diftingui/h’d 
from another : as th & Neapolitan Horfe is known 
by his Hawk-Nofe 3 the Sfanijb by his fmall 
Limbs 3 the Sarbary by his fine Head and deep 
Hoof 3 the Dutch by theRoughnefs of his Legs 5 
the Englijh by his general ftrong Knitting toge¬ 
ther $ and fo of divers others. 

Thirdly, The Colour 3 and tho’ there ar$ none 
exempt firortn Goodnefs, yet fome are reputed 
better than others, as the Dapple-grey for Beauty 5 
the Brown-bay for Service 3 the Black, with fil¬ 
ler Hair, for Courage 3 and the Liard, and true 
nix’d Roan, for Countenance. As for the Sor¬ 


rel, the Black without White, and the unchange¬ 
able Iron Grey, they are reputed Cholerick 3 
the bright Bay, Flea-bitten,' the Black with 
white Marks, are Sanguinifts. The Black, White, 
Yellow, Dun, Kite-glu’d, and the Pye-bald, are 
Phlegmatick : And the Chefnur, the Moufe-dun, 
the Red-bay, and the Blue-grey, are Melancho¬ 
ly* 

Fourthly, For Pace in general, which is either 
Tror, Amble, Rack, or Gallop $ it muft be re- 
ferr’d to the end for which a Horfe is bought: par¬ 
ticularly, if it be for the War, Running, Hunting, 
or for a Man’s own Pleafure, the Trot is moft 
tolerable 3 and this Motion is known by a crofs 
moving of the Horfe’s Limbs, as when the fore 
Leg, and near hinder Leg, or the near fore Leg* 
and the fore hinder Leg, move, and go forward 
in one inftant: and in this Motion, the nearer the 
Horfe takes his Limbs from the Ground, the 
opener, the evener, and the /hotter is his Pace y 
for to take up his Feet flovenly* /hews Stumbling 
and Lamenefs 3 to tre&d narrow, or clofe* (hows 
Interfering or Falling 3 to ftep uneven, indicates 
Toil and Wearinefs 3 and to tread ftrong, jfhewt 
Over-reaching. 

Fifthly, Ambling* which is chofen for Eafe, 
Great Men’s Seats, or long Travel, is a Motion 
contrary to Trotting 3 for now both the Feet of 
one Side muft move equally tdgether, that is, 
the far fore Leg, and far hinder Leg, and tho 
near fore Leg, and the near hinder Leg: arid this 
Motion muft go juft, fmooth* large, and nimble, 
for to tread falfe, takes away all Eafe 3 to tread 
/hort* rids no Ground 5 to tread rough, fhewsRoU 
ling 3 and to tread unnimbly, /hews a falfe Pace, 
which never continues, as alfo Lamenefs. ' 

Sixthly^ Racking 3 a Pace required for Buck¬ 
hunting, Galloping, or the Highway, Poft, Hack¬ 
ney, or the like 3 and ’tis the fame Motion as 
Ambling, only it is a fweeterTime, and a /hott¬ 
er T read 3 and tho’ it rids not fo much Ground, 
yet it is a little more Eafy. 

Seventhly, Galloping is the laft, and muftbo 
join’d to all the other races 3 and this every trot¬ 
ting and racking Horfe naturally does : but the 
Ambler is a little unapt to it, becaufe the Motion* 
are both one, fo that being put to a greater Swift- 
nefs or Pace than formerly ne had been acquainted 
with, he manages his Legs confofedly and difor- 
derly, but being train’d gently, and madeto un- 
derftand the Motion, he will as well undertake 
this, as any trotting Horfe whatfoever. Now in a 
good Gallop, you muft obferve firft, that the 
Horfe that takes up his Feet nimbly from the 
Ground, but does not raife them high, that nei¬ 
ther rolls nor beats himfelf, that ftretches out 
his fore Legs, follows nimbly with the others, 
and neither cuts under his Knee, which is call’d 
the Swijb Cut , nor croffes, nor claps one Foot 
on another, and ever leads with his fore Foot, and 
not with the hear 5 fuch an one is faid ever to 
Gallop comely and true and he is fitted for Speed, 
or any fwift Irtiployment : but if he Gallop* 
round, and raifes his foreTeet, he is then faid to 
Gallop ftrongly, and not fwiftly, and is fitteft for 
the great Saddle, the Wars, and ftrong Encoun* 
ters } if he Gallop flow, yet fure, he will ferve 
for the High-road 3 but if he labours his Feet 
confofedly, and Gallbps painfully, then the Buy¬ 
er may conclude, he is good for no galloping 
Service ^befides, it betrays fome hidden Lamenefs 
in him. - Eighthly, 
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Eighthly, His Nature : which muff bfc referr’d great Wind, Courage, and Soundnefs of Head and 
to the end for which a Horfe is bought, ever ob- Body j but if the Chaps are fat and thick, the 
ferving that the biggefl are fitteft for firong Oc- place between them dos'd up with grofs Subftance, 
cafions, and great Burdens, flrong Draughts, and and the Thropple little, they all indicate a fhort 
double Carriage ; the middle $ize for Pleafure and Wind and much inward Foulnefs 5 if the void 
general Employments ; and the lead for Eafe, place appears full of Knots and Kernels, have a 
tweet Walks and Summer-hackneys. But to be care of the Strangles or Glanders $ the Horfe at 
yet fomewhat more particular as to the Rule of the bed is not without a foul Cold; if his Jaws be 
Choice, it is contain’d in the Difcovery of natural fo ftrait that his Neck fwells above them, ifit be 
Deformities, accidental outward Sorrances, or in- no more than natural, it is only an uncomelySign 
ward hidden Mifchiefs, which are fe many and of fhort Wind and Puifutefs, or Groflnefi ; but if 
fo infinite, that it is very tedious, tho exceeding the Swelling is long aad clofe by his Chaps, like si 
neceffary to explain them. Wherefore you are to Whetftone, then beware of the Rivers, or fbme 
obferve upon this Occafion : _ other natural Impoflhume. 

Firfl, How a Horfe (lands to view, that is, fee Sixthly, The Noftrils, which if Open, dry, wide, 
him dark naked before you, and placing yourfelf and large, fo as upon any (training; the internal 
before his Face, take a drift View of his Counte- Rednels is difeover'd $ ana if his Muzzle be fmall, 
nance, and the Chearfulnefs thereof, that being his Mouth deep, and his Lips equally meeting, 
an excellent Glafs Wherein to difoera his Goodoefs then all are good Signs of Wind, Health, and 
and Perfeftion. Courage; but if his Noftrils are flrair, his Wind 

Secondly, His Ears, which If they are fmall, is but little ; or if his Muzzle is grofs, his Spirit is 
thin, (harp, fhort, prick'd, and moving, or if they dull $ if his Mouth be fhallow, he will never carry 
be long, be well fet on, and well carry’d, it is a a Bitt well $ and if his upper Lip will not reach 
Mark of Beauty, Goodnefs, and Mettle } but if his nether, old Age or Infirmity hare mark’d him 
they are thick, lav’d or lolling, wide fet and un- out for CarrionIf his Nofe be moiftand drop- 
moving, then they are Indications of Dulnefs, Dog- ping, when it is clear Water, ’tisaCold ; if (but 
gednefs, and Ill-nature. . . Matter, then beware of the Glanders. 

Thirdly, Face, which is wan, his Forehead Seventhly, Bteaft} look down from his Head 
fwellingoutward,,no Mark or Feather in his Face thereto, and fee if it is broad, out-fweliing, and 
fet high, as above his Eyes, or at the top of his adorn’d with many Features, for that fhews 
Eyes | if he has a white Star, or white Ratch of Strength and Durance ; whereas the little Bread 
an indifferent Size, and placed even, or a white is uncomely, and denotes Weaknefs ; the narrow 
Snip on his Nofo or Lip ; they are all Marks ol Bread is apt to (tumble, foil, and interfere bet- 
Beauty and Goodnefi : But if his Face be flit, fore $ that which is hidden inwards, and wants 
cloudy, orfeouling, his Forehead flat as a Tren the Beauty and Divifion of many Features, indi- 
diard, which is called Mare-raced, for the Mark cates a weak-arm’d Heart, and a Bread that is 
in his Forehead Hands low, as under his Eyes: if unwilling and not fit for any violent Toil or flrong 
his Star or Ratch ftand awry, or in an evil Pof- Labour. 

ture j or inttead of a Snip, his Nofe be raw or un- Eighthly,Thighs; look down from his Elbow to 
hairy, or his Face generally bald ; they are all his Knees, and fee that his Fore-thighs are raft- 
Signs of Deformity. grown, .well haidned within, finew’d, flelhy and 

Fourthly, Eyes, which if round, big, black, out-fwelling, they being good Signs of Strength j 
(tuning, flatting or flaring from his Head, if the whereas the contrary (hews Weaknefs, and arc un- 

black of the Eye fills the Pit, or outward Circum- natural. 

ferencc, that in the moving very little or none of Ninthly, Knees, which you are to look on, and 
the White appears,. they are all Signs of Beauty fee if they carry a Proportion, be dean, finewy 
and Goodneis, and material. But if his Eyes are and clofe knit, for then they are good aod comely, 
uneven, and of a wrinkled Proportion, or if they but if one be bigger and rounder than the other, 
be fmall, which in Horfemanlnip is called Pig- the Horfe has receiv’d fbme mifehief; if grofs, 
eyed, both a/e uncomely Signs of Weaknefc ; if he is gouty ; if fcarr’d or hair-broken, it’s a tru* 
they be red and fiery, beware of Moon Eyes, which Mark of a Humbling Jade, aod a perpetual Faller. 
is next-door to Blinanefs $ if white and wal l’d, it Tenthly, His Legs; which look down to from 
betrays a weak, flight and unneceffary Starting, or bis Knees to his Patterns, and if they are found to 
finding of Baggardsj if with white Specks, take be lean, flat, and finewy, and the inward Bqw 
heed of the Pearl, Pin and Web; if they water, of the Knee without Seams or hair-broken, it 
or appear bloody, it indicates Bruifes; and if any fhews a good Shape and Soundnefs ; but if there 
Matter, it (hews old Age, Over-riding, Fettering, are hard Knots found on the infide of the Legs, 
Rheums, or violent Strains ; if they look dead, they are Splinters; if on the outfide, they are 
or dull, or hollow, or much funk, take heed of Screws or Excxeffions j if Scabs be under his Knee 
Blindnefs at the bed; if the black does notfill on the infide, it is the Swif^Cut, and he will illy 
the Pit, but that the white is always appearing, endure galloping ; byt if above his Paflems on the 
or if in moving the white and black be feen in! infide Scabs are (bund, it (hews interfering: 
equal Quantity, it’s a Sign of Weaknefs and dog- Again, if the Scabs be generally over his Legs, 
ged Dilpofition in him. ! it’s extreme foul keeping, orelfe a fpice of the 

Fifthly, Cheeks and Chaps; wherein upon the] Mange ; if his Flelh be fat, round ana flelhy, ho 
Randliag, \f you find the Bones lean and thin, the ! will never endure Labour ; and if Seams, Scabs, 
fifpfce wide between them, and the Thropple or, and Hair-brokennefs be found on the inward Bow 
tyind-Pipe as big as a Man can gripe, and the| of his Knees, it fhews a Malander, which is r 
v-oid place witho ut Spots or Kernels, and thej cankerous .Ulcer. 

Jaws genera y to great that the Neck feems toj Eleventhly, Padem and Paflern-Joints j where- 
c«ucu wtttua tbetn, they are excellent Signs gf of the fird mud be fhort, flrong, and uptight- 

■ Handing; 
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{landing $ the other clear and well knit to¬ 
gether: for if they be fwell’d or big, be¬ 
ware of Sinews, Strains, and Gourdings 5 
and if the other be long, weak, or bending, 
the Limbs will hardly be able to carry the 
Body without tiring. 

Twelfthly, Hoots $ which in general fhould 
be black, fmooth, tough, rather a little long 
.than round* deep, hollow, and foil of found¬ 
ing 5 for white Hoofs are tender, and carry 
the Shoe ill $ a rough grofs-feam’d Hoof 
betrays old Age, or Over-heating : a brittle 
one will carry no Shoe at all, and an extraor¬ 
dinary round one is ill for foul Ways and deep 
Hunting $ a flat that is pumiced, fheWs found- 
ring ^ and a Hoof that is empty and hollow- 
founding, is a Token of a decay’d inward 
part, thro fome dry Wound or Founder, 
Then as for the Crown of the Hoof, if the Hair 
lies fmooth and clofe, and the Flefh fat and 
even, the Nail is perfeft j but if the Hair 
be flaring, the Skin fcabbed, and the Flefh 
rifing, expert a Ring-bone, Crown-Scab or 
Quitter-Bone. 

In the thirteenth Place, the fetting on of 
his Creft, Head and Mane are to be confi- 
der'd. As for his Head, ftand by his Side, 
and fee ithat it neither fland too high nor too 
low, but inadireft Line 3 that his Neck be 
fmall at the fetting on of his Head, and long, 
growing deeper to the Shoulders, with an 
-high, ttrong, arid thin Mane, long, foft, and 
fomewhat curling, they being beautiful Cha- 
.rafters: whereas to have the Head ill fet on, 
:is the greateft Deformity 5 to have any big- 
nefs or fwelling in the Nape of the Neck, 
fhews the Poll-toil, or beginning of a Fiflula $ 
to have a fhort, thick Neck like a Bull, to 
have it falling at the Withers, to have a 
low, weak, a thick or falling Creft, fhews 
both the want of Strength and Mettle 3 to 
have .much Hair on the Mane, denotes intole¬ 
rable Dulnefs 3 to have it thin* fhews Fury, 
and to be without none, or fhed, fhews the 
Worm in the Mane, the Itch, or elfe plain 
Manginefs. 

You are next to confider his Back, Ribs, 
Belly, and Stones Firft, view his Chine, 
that it be broad, even and ftrait 3 that the 
Ribs be well compafs’d and bending out¬ 
ward, that the Fillets be upright, ftrong and 
fhort, and not above an handful between his 
laft Rib and Huckle-bone : His Belly fhould 
be well laid down, yet laid within his Ribs, 
and his 'Stones well trufs’d to his Body, 
which are all good Marks of Health and 
Perfeftion : Whereas to have his Chine nar¬ 
row, he will never well carry a Saddle with¬ 
out wounding ; and to have it bending or 
faddle-back’d, indicates Weaknefs : To have 
his Ribs flat, there will be no liberty for 
Wind 5 to have his Fillets hanging, long, or 
weak, he will never clamber a Hill, nor carry 
a Burden 3 and to have Belly clung up or 
gaunt, or his Stones dangling down, loole or 
afide, are both figns of Sicknefs, Tendemefs, 
Foundring of the Body, and Unfitnefs for La¬ 
bour 

In the fifteenth place, you muft view his 
Buttocks, and fee if they are round, plump, 


full, and in an even level with his Body, or if 
long, that it be well raifed behind, andfpread 
forth at the fetttog on of the Tail; which is 
comely and beautiful $ whereas the narrow- 
pin Buttock, the Hog or Swine-Rump, and 
the felling and down-let Buttocks are full of 
Deformity, and fhew both an Injury in Na¬ 
ture, and that they are neither fit, nor becom¬ 
ing for Pud, Foot, Cloth, or Pillion.# 

Under the fixteenth Confideratiori come 
his hinder Thighs or Gaskins, which'fee they 
be well let down, even to the middle Joint, 
brawny, full .and fwelling $ which very much 
argues Strength and Goodnefs, when the lank, 
flender Thigh indicates the contrary. 

In the feventeenth place, view his Cam¬ 
brels, have an eye to the Joint behind, and if 
it be but Skin and Bones, Veins and Sinews, 
or rather fomewhat bending than too ftrait, 
it is then perfeft as it ought to be 5 but if it 
has Chaps or Sores on the inward Bow or 
Bending, then it is a Solender ? If the Joint 
is fwell’d generally all over, then he has got 
a Blow or Bruifc 5 if the Swelling be particu¬ 
lar, as in the Pit or hollow parr, or on the 
infidc, and the Vein full and proud, and that 
it be foft, it is a Blood-Spavin 5 if hard, a 
Bone-Spavin 5 but if the Swelling be juft 
behind, before the Knuckle, then you may 
know it is a Curb. 

What you are next to view, are his hinder 
Legs 5 and fee if they are lean, clean, flat, 
and finewy, then all is well j but if fat, they 
will not endure Labour 3 if fwell’d, the 
Greafe is melted in them 5 if the Horfe be 
fcabbed above the Patterns, he has the 
Scratches 5 if chapped under his ' Paftertis, 
he has Rains, and none of thefe are nol- 
fome. » 

Laftly, his Tail muft be confider’d 5 for the 
fetting on of which, where there is a good 
Buttock, it can never ftand ill $ but where the 
contrary, there the Tail can never ftand welli 
for it ought to ftand broad, high, flat, and 
couched a little inward. See Z)raught-Horfe , 
Horfe y Horfe'sJge, &c. 

RUNNET. See Cbeefelf-Sag. 

RUNNING-HORSE 3 a Horfi bred to 
run Racesy a Diverfion, in a manner, peculiar 
to our own Country, and wherein divers of 
our Nobility and Gentry taka much delight, 
tho’, at the fame time; the Keeping mch 
Horfcs is very Expenfive 3 and it would be 
no good Oeconomy in any other than fuch as 
have large Fortunes, to have any thing to do 
with them, and even fome of thole have 
been, fometimes, fhock’d by them. 

RUNNING OF THE REINS. See 
Gonorrhoea. 

RUPTURE, otherwifo call’d Tncording 
or Surjlnefi 3 a Diftemper in a Horfey when 
the Rim, thin Film, or Caul, which holds 
up his Entrails, is broken, or over-ft rain’d, 
or ftretch’d, fo that the Guts fall down 
either into' his Cod or Flank 5 and this 
comes either by< fome Stripe or Blow, or 
by fome Strain in leaping over a Hedge, 
Ditch, or Pales 3 or by teaching him to 
bound when he is too young 3 or by forcing 
him, when he is full, to run beyond hts 
5 Z Strength. 
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Strength. Sometimes it proceeds by a fad- 
den napping of him upon uneven Ground, 
Which tears the Rim of his Belly by his 
fir addling and flipping his hinder Legs. The 
Signs to know it, are his forfaking his Food f 
ana Handing /hearing and leaning on that 
Side where he is hurt > and if on that Side 
you fearch with your Hands between his 
Stones apd his Thighs, upwards to the Body, 
and fomewhat above the Stones, you /hall 
find the Gut it feIf big and hard in the feel- 
mg, whereas on the other Side no fuch thing 
is to met with. 

There are many things in this Diftemper 
preferibed to be taken inwardly, fuch as 
Valerian, Rupture-wort, Crofs-wort, &c. which, 
with the outward Means, make the Cure the 
more effectual, tho’ very difficult at bell. 
The outward Means are, bring the Horfe into 
a Place where there is a Beam over-thwart, 
and ftrow it thick with Straw j then put on 
four Patterns with four Rings on his Feet, with 
the loofe end of the Rope, and fo draw all 
his four Feet together, and be will fall ; then 
caft the Rope over the Beam, and hoift him 
U P > that he may lie flat on his Back 
with bis Legs upwards, without Aruggling, 
when you are to bathe his Stones with warm I 
■Water and Butter melted together } and when I 
the Stones are become fomewhat warm and f 
well mollify’d, raife them up from the Bo-1 
, with both your Hands, being clos’d by the I 
Fingers clofe together} and holding the I 
Stones in your Hands, work down the Gut 
into the Body of the Horfe, by firoaking 1 
it downwards continually with both your I j 
Thumbs, till you perceive that Side of the I' 
Stone to be as fmall as the other : fo having I ( 
return’d the Gut to the right Place, take a 
Lift of two Fingers broad, thoroughly anoint- i 
ed with frefh Butter, and tie his Stones ] 
clofe together with the fame, as nigh the I i 
Body as may be, but not over hard, but fo I i 
*s you may put your Fingers between. That 1 
done, take the Horfe quickly down, and lead I 
him gently into the Stable, keeping him 1 
warm, and let him not be ftirr’d for the If 
fpace of three Weeks j but forget not the 11 
next day after you have put the Gut into its a 
right Place, to unloofe the Lift and take it li 
- away ; and as well at that time, as every day, | p 
once or twice after, to throw a Difh or two I 
of cold Water upon his Cods, which will 
make him fhrink up his Stones, and thereby j jc 
reflram the Gut from falling down : and at I ai 
riie three Weeks end, to make the Cure the k 
more effectual, take away the Stone on the F 
Side he is Surfien, fo that he /hall hardly be v< 
burned on that Side again j and during the I 
Cure, let him neither eat nor drink much, and H 
let his Drink be always warm. I or 

A more particular Receipt for a Rupture, P< 
“»* -to take common Pitch, Dragon's Blood, lit 
PJowder of Bole Armoniack, Maftick, and 

of each « 9 »«e} of which he 
Sdm*n?i a, S er ’ ™d lay ft upon his Loins fe. 

it ffillKff , hf5? P ^ Ure ’Mr an<i ¥. rt & 

tionally, tha/ you*;!? I {,5 are f him J 5** coo*, an 
Thing! 2 


ns 


d- cover his Stones with, m the Nature of t 

• » th€ manoer preparing which. m.v 
•is I be feen under the Word Stone-fxellhxr * 

RUPTURB. See Hernia* 
a : RUPTURE-WORT, otherwife call’d Tur- 

« gm, and in Latin , Herniaria, a Plant wbofe 
»« Branches \,e upon the Ground } they are 
l^otty, and furui/hed with little lona- 
\\ ‘^.Leaves. The Seed is alfo fmall, ro2 

H h f C ii a C d g ^‘P lcn 7» it may 
i ^ f ¥ the whole Plant is Seed, and they alfo 
>g from hence call it Millegrana. y 

This Plant grows in dry Places, and efpo- 
tr I cially upon the Banks of Brooks } it floori/Sd ' 
»s j to June, and holds on to the end of the Sum- 

n«r?^ e of th “ PUnt being drank m 

f- White-wine not only helps in cafe of a Sup- 

o preffion of Urine, but alfo breaks the Stone 

• “/he Bladder, and brings it uway. it’s call’d 
°\ Herman*, bccaufe that being mix’d with 

H T* f n- ink j 11 adn l ,r “ bI y c «res Ruptares tod 
the falltng down of the Guts} or being ap- 
n ply d outwardly, does the fame. The Herb 

I being drv’d and reduc’d into Powder, is good 
t for a Dyfentery, Flux of Blood, and afiafoft 

I I the Biting of Vipers and venomous fieafts 
1 |fswell taken inwardly, as apbly’d outtvard’ 

» ly, a Water diftill’d 4m it, %££ SSti 

l eight days, cures the Jaundice and Obftrnc- 
I tiontof tho Liver. 

* * ull - n 'h *» Tuncus or 

I Sctrpus, a Plant, which m general hath nei¬ 
ther Leaves nor Branches, butaninfinite num- 
ber of green, round, and /lender Stems, that 
have Pith within them. All Ru/hes grow in 
Water, or near thofo that ore /landing Wa- 

. The Seed of a R«jb being roafted and drank 
in Wine mix d with feme Water, binds rim 
Body, and flops the Whites in Womankind } 

« provokes Urme,,but c safes the Head-Ack 
if you take too much of it } tho’ if y0u t *hm 
but a fmall Quantity, it will make you fleet*. 

, Flags, and fuch like Atjuntkfc* 

being injurious to Land, the beft way tm de- 
ftmy them is by draining, if you «t your 
Drains below the Roots, that they may take ^ 
away the Matter which feeds them } md by 
laying of A/hes or Soot on them, as alfo by 
Plowing them up, laying of theLandin high 
Ridges to dram it, and by mowing. ° 
RYE, a Difeafe to which Hanks are fob. 
jeft, proceeding from hidden Cold after Heat 
and Labour: It produces acontinual floppama 
m the Head, which in a little time caulca dfo 


-* - iiiuc iiuict 

trvmnce or a perpetual dropping Humor, 
very hard to be cur’d. * 

To prevent this Difoafe, do not fet youn 
Hawks on any cold Place, as on tho Ground* 
w any low damp Room} but on a warm det 

*« ftcb times, ihcmli be a 
little higher than ufual. 

TU Cure, if timelv taken, i, by giving, 
her Reft, and keeping her warm, by orderly 
feeding with thefe Directions» Her Food ffioaid 
be openog andeafy of Dfgeftio^ hotsnd ndft 
and if you gave her fometimes at her Meals, 
two or three bruifed Blade* of Mace* it 
would do very well. You mad alfo give her 
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cooftarttly with her Meat, fc Confe&iori of Cla it is 1 Grain that will grow m the fear the footi- 
rify’d Batter, with Rue, SSffron, and Sugar- eft bf any When wet, fb cite rtibft be taken* 
Cftrtdv in Powder, finely made op in Pellets 3 if Rain falls-, to tbm ft otlce in fcwb or three 
give her alfo good flore of Plumage, and! days at leaft, krid tb hy the Eari upon the 
keep her Warm: they will loofen and open Stubble ai high above the Grourtd as you cat* 
her, and caufe her to throw with her Head, and it will prevent it. If either Rye or Wheit 
and when /he oitee coines to that, blow the bfe lodged, cut it, thd’ not quite ripe 5 for if 
Juice of Daify-roots* with A Quill orStraw, into the Straw is broke, it will yield nohidreNoUi 
her Nares an hour before you feed her, and ri/hraent to the Grain, 
blow the Juice of Sage into her Nares thrice a As for the preferving of this forfdfCdnf, 
Week hi the mornings 3 thefe are both gbbd Rye is much ot the fame Nature wirfi Wheirt^ 
to purge away tough* flitny fcrid corrupted ind is to be treated in the fame manner, Which 
congeal’d Filth, the Body being predifpos’d fee under that Head $ but for keeping of Rye± 
to evacuate it. Meal, the belt way is firlt to bolt it, and 

‘The Cold orRysin her Head, being apt, fearce it from the Bran, which is very apt 
in time, to fall into her Eyes} you muft in to corrode and putrify it, and fo it becomes 
that Cafe apply the Remedy for curing the Mufty ; It may be put into a clean dry Cask, 
Rye % which is the Caufe thereof: but if it which is well bound and tight, treading of it 
has caufed any Film or Web in the Eye, then in as hard as poffibly you can* and then let 
.take fome white Ginger finely fearced, and it be headed in clofe. 
blowing it into the Eye with a Quill, it will The Properties of Rye, are, to diffipate and 
break the Film 3 then Ivy-Juice is fufficient. heat more than Wheat 5 its Flower, or rather 

RYE, in Latin , Secale 3 a Plant, of which the Bread made of it, being apply’d to the 
there are two forts, which do not differ from Head between two Linnen Cloths, with a 
one another, but the one is fow’d in the Spring, little Vinegar, cures an inveterate Head-Ach. 
and is fmaller than the other, which is This Bread is of a vifeous, opilative Nature, 
fow’d towards the beginning of Winter. If hard of Digeftion, and bad for the Stomach* 
/hoots out feveral Stems, which grow five or Bread made of Rye-Meal alone, will kill 
fix Foot high ; the Leaves are long, narrow, the Worms, open and lightly pafs through 
and few in number, the Flowers are yellow the Body 5 yet it is not fo good as Wheat 
Chives, grow in Bundles, and are v ^ 9§ , 4 ® *Bread : If you mix Rye with Flower, 

the Ears 3 at the tops of theSca/fts}ffieBdH fhd forted will be the lighter, better tailed, 
are longer than thofeof WhpAtf kbd girhimfca nbf barge the Stomach, and keep 

with long Beards. $ r fdfl i Idtlg fjme. The Leaven of Rye is 

Rye is a Grain generally jttfdWfl* ode* jbhft* frdjtef for Impofthuraei than that of 
well upon any dry fort oHiLafid Vh#ftbevgi-, . j/ 

tbo* the barreneft Sand or GriveL Ttey fbw Tfl&Wk^to diftil Rye or any other Grain 
it with us about the beginning $ l&ptettiber, y&tr pittite, as'Wheat, and Oats, is thus 5 
after a Summer’s fallow, in the arjeft time Filb_ about two thirds of a Retort with Com, 
they can, according to the old faying, df foW- anJ diftil it in a reverberating Furnace, clofe 
ing Rye in the 2 >w/?, and Wheat in the Dltt\ to a naked Fire, by a gradual Fire, according 
They commonly allow two Bu/hels of Seed to the Rules of Art 3 for by this means you 
to an Acre, but if is new broke up Ground, will find in the Recipient, the volatile Spirit, 
or Land fubje& to Worms, they allow about Salt, and Oil, that defeends through the 
a Peck more. Beak of the Retort, intermix’d and con* 

A little fprinkling of Dung or Mud upon founded with much Flegm 3 which* after- 
Rye Land, will mightily advance a Crm>, wards, may be re&ify’d with a Sand-Bath in 

tho 9 it is laid but half the thicknefs it is for a Matrafs with a long Neck, coveted with 

other Com. Its Produce is commonly twenty its own Helm wellluted 3 and fo you will, by 
Bu/hels upon an Acre. repeated Rectifications, have a white and 

Some, to have Food for Cattle in dfril, chryftalline volatile Skit, or at leaft a very 
which is ufually the fcarceft time of all the penetrating Spirit, edntaining the Volatile 
Year, efpecially for Sheep and Lambs, fplit which has been diftolv’d 5 which may come 
the Ridges of their Wheat-Stubble, and fow to pafs, by reafon of the great Difpofition the' 
if with &ye f allowing about a Bu/hel to an volatile Salts of Plants have to be diffolv’d into 
^Sre, which they harrow in, and feed about Liquors, or to bediflipated. You may like- 
^pril y or when they want it, and in May wile draw from it a volatile and very penetra- 

plough it up for a Fallow. ting Oil, which has fome Particles of the ve¬ 

in fome Places it is ufual to fow Wheat ladle Salt united with it. 
and Rye mix’d, which grow together, and The fame Qualities may be almoft aferib’d 
are reap’d together. to this inflammable Spirit, drawn from thefe 

Rye is ripe when the Straw is turn’d yellow, fermented Grains, as to that of Wine. It 
and hangs the Ears, and that the Grain is hard, may alfo be ufed to the fame Purpofes. The „ 
This Corn is not very apt to fried, and there- Salt and volatile Spirit are very proper in all 
fore if you find it Weedy* votf muff let if lie Drfeatfes where it rs neceflary to cut and atte- 
npon the Grotrtd or Gravel, aa they eall ft, mrafe fit Htrmoufs, attd thruft them thro’ the 
after it has been eight 61 ten dayr, befbre Pores of the Flefti and the Skin, by Sweats 
you bind it, if the weeds cut not dry footer 3 afrtd infenfible TraAfjpiration. 
or elfc they will give in the Bam, hinder it to It may alfo be uied very much to the pur- 
thra/hwell, and will make it Mufty : but as pofe in epidemical Diftempers, and even in 

thofe 
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thofe of the Bread, andefpecially in Aflhmas 
and Pleurifies $ for they powerfully loofen the 
Phlegm which flops the Paffages of Refpira- 
tion, and forward Expectoration. They dif- 
perfe the Vapours which are fometimes mix’d 
therewith, and are even capable of produ¬ 
cing Afthmas, with any cone our fe of Phlegm $ 
they thin the coagulated Blood, that caufes a 
Pleurify, provided they be given in time, and 
before the extra vafated Blood is chang’d into 
corrupt Matter. 

The Dofe is from half a Scruple to a 


Drachm, in fomeVVine, Broth* or any other 
Liquor. They mix them likc.wife with Sy¬ 
rups or Opiates 5 they may likewife very well 
continue the Ule of them, by, giving a lefs 
Quantity at a time. The Volatile is chiefly 
ufed externally, and with it, they anoint 
thofe Parts that are attack’d with the Rheu- 
matifm, or fome other Pain proceeding from 
a cold Caufe. It has not alfo been without 
Succefs that they have imploy’d it to recall, and 
make the Spirits pafs into thofe parts of the 
Body that are Paralydeal- 


1 .. i 
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ABLE, the Heralds Word 
for a Black Colour in the 
Arms of Grentlemen, hut fn 
thofe of the Nobility they call 
it a ‘Diamond^ and ’ris call’d Sa- 
turn in the Coats of Sovereign 
Princes. 

*Tis exprefs’d in engraving by Strokes drawn 
perpendicularly a-crofs each other. 

SACK, a Meafure $ a Sack of Cotton is One 
Hundred and half to Four Hundred $ of Sheeps 
Wool, Twenty fix Stone of Fourteen Pound to the 
Stone $ but in North Britain the Cuilom is Four 
and Twenty Stone^of Sixteen Pound each. 

SADDLE, a fort of Seat put upon the Back of 
a Horfe for the Commodioufnefs of the Rider, 
and feems to be abfolutely neceffary fince Cuftom 
has made it fo. Indeed the Antient Romans had 
not the Ufe of the Saddle and Stirrups ; neither 
was it put in pra&ice until the Time of Conflan- 
iine , Anno 340. as we may learn of the Greek 
Hiftorian Zonaras, who, throughout his whole 
Hiftory makes no mention of a Saddle for a Horfe, 
before fuch time a sGonfians endeavouring to de¬ 
prive his Brother Conftantine y both Sons of Con - 
ftantine the Great, of the Empire, made Head 
againft his Army, and entring into the Squadron 
where himfclf was, cad him befide the Saddle of 
his Horfe. 

The Saddle fhould be made commodious for 
the Horfeman, as well as adjufted to the Horfe 5 
and that it may not gall him, it fhould red fo, 
that as no part of it prefs his Back more than a- 
nother 3 neither fhould it any way red upon his 
Withers, Reins or Back-Bone, which is termed 
Upon the Length of it: For if the Toes or Points 
of the Saddle’s Fore-bow prefs too much the 
Horfe’s Side, then the upper part of it will be 
*oid and hollow, and nor clote enough to the 
Horfe’s Back, by which Inconvenience the Horfe 
iriay come to halt: But if the Points of the Sad¬ 
dle’s Forc-bow be too wide and open, they will 
prefs him near the upper part of the Saddle, and 
a little below the Withers, and fo either hurt or 
pinch his Shoulders, and occafion Sitfads that 
are difficult to cure: The Saddle in like manner 
will be faulty if the Hind-Bow be not exa&ly the I 
Shape and Circumference of the Body where it 
reds, and will quickly fpoil the Horfe where it 

preflesmod. 

The next thing to be confider’d is the Stuffings 
of the Pannels, which fhould not be above the 
thicknefs of Two Fingers, and fhould be either of 
I>eers Hair, or the long Hair of Horfes Manes 
and Tails, or even that of Oxen’s Tails, which 
does not harden near fo much with the Sweat as 
the ordinary Hair of Oxen and Cows. Some 
fluff their Saddle-Pannels with well dry’d Mois, 
and fay it is very proper for this Ufe. 

The Saddle fhould be placed exaftly on the 
middle of the Back, the Fore-bow juft at the 
Want of the Shoulders 3 if the Saddle is placed 
too forwards, the Skin and Flefh of the Should 
ders will be forced as it were forwards, and ap¬ 
pear raifed high at the Points of the Fore-bow; 



The fame will happen if the Pannels are too much 
fluffed before, or that the r l ocs of the Fore-bow 
be too narrow and {freight. x 

That a Saddle may be commodious for the 
Rider, it fhould be low, and not too much ele¬ 
vated above the Horfe’s Back $ the Fore-bow of 
it fhould not be made with a kind of raifed Neck, 
but the Saddle-Withers fhould be low, and but 
Two or Three Fingers Breadth above the Wi¬ 
thers; The Fore-part of the Saddle fhould alfo be 
but a very little elevated above the Hind : If you 
defign a.Saddle fhould be low upon a Horfe, or¬ 
der the Sadler, when he is to fix the Bow upon 
the Bands, whether they be of Iron or Wood, to 
place the Bands near to each other, efpecially 
upon the upper part of the Infide of the Fore-bow, 
pretty near to the Withers of it. The Engiifh 
Sadlers are efteemed, even by the moil judicious 
Foreigners, to be the beft Artifls in the World 3 
and the Saddles they make are of feveral forts, as 
1. ‘the Running Saddle , which is a fmall one 
without any Skirts. 2. Burford Saddle , that has 
the Seat plain and the Skirts plain. 3. Pad Sad¬ 
dle , of which there are Two forts, fome being 
made with Burrs before the Seat, others with 
Bolflers under the Thighs. 4. A french Pad 
Saddle , the Burrs of which come wholly round the 
Seat. 5. A Portmanteau Saddle , that has a 
Cantle behind the Seat, to keep the Portmanteau 
or other Carriage off the Rider’s Back. 6 . A. 
War Sad dies that has a Cantle and a Bolder be¬ 
hind and before, alfo a fair Boifler. 7. The 
Pack-Saddle. 8. A Side Saddle for Women. 

SADDLE-GALL, the Galling of a Horfe’s- 
Back with a Saddle 5 when it is of no confiderable 
Depth, it is cured by wafhing with Urine or warm 
Wine $ and fometimes, when thd Wound is large, 
with the fecond Water, firewing the Wound with 
the Powder of an old Rope or Flax, and confum- 
ing the Proud Flefh with Colcothar of Vitriol. 
See Gall'd Back. * 

SAFFRON-FLOWER, otherwife call’d Cro- 
cuSy is a Bulbous Plant and cultivated in Gardens. 
Grammarians have given it the Name of crXfv* 
derived from aft/©- Frigns y for that Saffron blows 
in Winter; Crocus alfo comes from xeht* which 
fignifies a Thread or Hair, or Weavers Wool, 
becaufe Saffron when it is dry and in Strings very 
muck refembles it. Th e Stamina or Flowers are 
alfo in . Greek called X&X*^*** for that gene¬ 
rally fpeaking, there are no Stamina of any Flow¬ 
ers more beautiful, and at the fame time more 
ufcful than thofe of Saffron. 

Saffron is deferib’d in general,.to be a Plant that 
from its Bulb fhoots forth long narrow Leaves, in 
the midft of which the Stem rifes, and in the ex¬ 
tremity of it grows a Flower in the Shape of a 
Lily, ’tis divided into fix parts, in the middle of 
the Flower rifes the Chive, divided with three 
Strings, and cut like a Cock’s Comb : This Chive 
is the Saffron, the Cup turns to an oblong Fruit, 
and raifed three corner wife, divided into as marry 
Cells full of Seed fomewhat round. ' 

, There are two forts of Crocus's , the Spring and 
the Fall 3 fome have Yellow Flowers and fome 
6 A “ Blue, 
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Blue, feme White and feme mix’d colour’d ;(bme befet with fmall, thin and weak Prickles ; they 
of them are double and fome Angle * fome of ftick to the Branches without Stalks : This Plant 
them hare but two Flowers * others broad Leaves, produces (taring Heads, longifti at top, and 
and (ome narrow. form’d (caly like Artichoaks, with fome Leaves, 

The true Crocus is that which blows in Au- opening underneath Star-like, and they are alfb 
tumn, which fmells pleafar.tly, and whofe Flow- prickly: They flourifh in July and August \ 
ers are commonly of a Red Purple Colour : This They are found, fays Cbomel , near Sirasbmg id 
fert is very much fought after for the Beauty of Germany , but yet cultivated in Gardens, 
its Stamina^ fays the Author of T'be Retired The Flower of this Plant ferves poor P.eople in- 
Gardincr^ whereas tho Field Crocus is cultivated (lead of Saffron, in their Viftuais: It loofens the 
in Gardens for nothing but a Show. Body* the Juice extracted from it, when it i* 

The true Crocus which our Gardiners cultivate, frefh, being drank to the Quantity ot an Ounce; 
is multiply’d rather by Bulbs than Seed, becaufe in Three Ounces of Chicken Broth, or'Hydro* 
the laft way is tedious * and befides this Plant mel, purges Flegm admirably well, 
produces Suckers enough to increafe its Species SAFFRON (Wild) in Latin Fuftis dgreflhi 
in a little time, the Crocus requires a pretty by (ome alfo call’d Fufns attra&abiln, isaprick- 
fubftarttial Soil, that is neither too fat nor too ly Herb like a Ballard-Saffron $ except that its 
lean, to be planted in the Sun, and in open Leaves are long at the top of the Stems, which 
Ground. Stems are for the moft part naked without any 

The Time of difplanting their Bulbs is always Leaves, and are very rough $ •Women make uie 
when their Flowers are gone, which falls out to- of them inftead of a Spindle to fpin ; they pro- 
wards Autumn : After tnefe Bulbs are difplant- duce at the top a (ort of Buttons or Tufts full of 
ed the Gardiner muff be fure to keep them always (harp Prickles ; The Flower is Yellow, tho’is 
Three Weeks without replanting them, and to fome places it is Red ; This Plant grows wild oq 
carry them to an Airy Place, yet where the Sun Hills and in Barren Places, and fiourifees 'mAtt* 
does rot (hine, that they may there acquire the gufi and September . 

Difpofitions ncceffary for new Produftions. The Seed and Leaves of it taken in Wine and 

When he is about planting thefe Bulbs, he may a little Pepper is good againft the bringing of 
do it either in Beds or the Compartments of a Scorpion s : It’s pretended that thoie who hold 
Parterre, or in Borders, and there he is to place this Herb in their Hands will feci no Pain from 
them in Drills drawn by a Line, in Holes Three the Stinging of a Scorpion. 

Inches deep, and at the fame diftance from one SAFFRON-KILN, a Kiln to dry Saffron 
another: Some difplant the Crocus in March y with * it confifts of an Oaken Frame, lath’d on 
and leave them in the Air till Autumn, when every fide. Twelve Inches Square in the bottom,* 
they replant them, not expelling Flowers till the two Foot high, and two Foot lquare in the bottom, 
following Year. upon which is nail’d a Hair-Cloth, and drain’d 

They leave the Bulbs in this Condition Three hard byWedges drove into the fides, having a fquarGt 
Years, during which Time they will not want to Board, and a Weight to prefs it down, weighing, 
be tranfplantcd $ but after that they fhould take about a quarter ot in hundred. The infide of th* 
away au the Suckers they have produc’d 2 One Kiln is covered all Qver with the ftroageft Pot- 
thing the Gardiner mud particularly mind in cul- ters Clay very well wrought with a little Sand § 
tivating the Crocus , and that is, after the Flower the bottom mud be lin’d with Clay four or fivo 
is blown, to gather the Stamina , which grow in Inches thick, which is the Hearth to lay the Fir* 
the middle * this fiiould be done early in the on, level therewith is to be made a little Hole ro 
Morning, or in the Evening about Sun-fet * the put the Fire in * the outfide may be plaifter’d ovea 
way of doing it, is to hold under them a white Pa* with Lime and Hair. 

-per or Linnen Cloth to catch them in. SAGE, a Plant of which there are feverai 

Our Englijh Saffron is juftly reckon’d the beft forts, the Red, the Green, the fmall, variegated* 
in the World * and after you have gather’d it as there are only but two forts raifed in our 
ftforefaid, the next Work isdrying it, which may Gardens * the firft hath large oblong JLeaves, of ^ 
be dope in a fmall Kiln made of Clay, and with Whitifh Colour, femetimes of a White Purpfef 
very little Fire, but careful Attendance $ Three and at others of feveral Colours together, always 
Pounds thereof moft ufually making One .dry. cottony, of a ftrong Odour, but not in the leaft 
The Advantage of this riant is very confiderable, difagreeable 2 I t has Woody Stems of a Black 
for one Acre may bear from Seven to Fifteen Green, divided into feveral Branches, at the top 
Pounds value* and it has been (old from Twenty of which grow the Flowers, which are finglc and 
Shillings to Five Pounds per Pound * whereas the with Laps, the uppermoft of which is feme times 
Coft in the Management may amount to about arch’d ahd femetimes crooked 4 that beneath is 
Four Pounds. divided into three parts, riling in a bunch without, 

M Xbomel fays, That Saffron is of an open- being hollow like a Spoon : From the middle of 
ing anddigeftive Nature * that an Extract ot the the Cup rifes a Chive, faftned like a Nail to the 
Flowers fortifies the Heart, purifies the Blood, hind part of the Flower, attended as it were by 
expels Poifen, and being eaten or drank, pro- four Embrio’s, which in time become a round 
motes Spitting, Urine and the Menfes/ If ufed Seed, inclos’d in a Capfula, which ferves as a Cup 
too muen, it offends the Head as well as its to the Flower. The fecand fert has left Leaves, 
Smell, Its Chives ferve to dye Yellow. of a Whiter Colour, and a ftronger Odour * but 

SAFFRON (Rajlard) a Plant whofeStetn is the Stems are like thofe of the former* fomeof 
a Cubit high or more, round, ftrait, hard, whitifh, thefe felts have Leaves of federal Colours, which 
branches which grow up from about make an agreeable Show in a Garden, whera 
the middle of the Stem: Its Leaves are v long, firm, they ferve for Borders or Edgings, and for she 
lmooth, having pointed Veins even to the top^and j planting of one fer xhat purpofe, te? JSdgings* 
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l"hi$ Herb being apt to be infefled by Ser- They are leguminous Flowers, White and fbme- 
pents and Toads with their Venomous Breaths, times Red, each fupported by a Haity Cup, from 
mult before it is ufed, be wafht in Wine, and to the middle of which rifes a Style, which in time , 
prevent the Infcflion of the faid Creatures, who becomes a Cod, creftedlike a Cock’s Comb, which 
willingly cover themfelves under its Shade, fome turns to a tinged Husk, fometimes pointed at the 
advife to have them always grow together with ends, full of Seeds like little Kidneys. It is 
Rue. from its being pointed that M. Tournrfort gives 

The tender Tops of its Leaves, but principally this Plant the Name of Onobrychis foliis vicia 
the Flowers, are allowed to be wholelom in our frtiflu Echinato Major. 

coldSallads, but yet fo as not to domineer. The fmall Sainfoin differs only from the large. 

This Plant is endued with fo many and won- in that it is lefs every way, excepting the Husks, 
derful Properties, as that the afiiduous Ufeofit which are alike. 

i« faid to render Men immortal. Mr. Chomcl Sainfoin grows bed in Hilly Stony Places 5 it 
aferibes more particularly feveral Virtues to the does not thrive well in moift Ground :• When you 
fmall Sage $ faying that it is good againft all would make ufe of it in Gardening, two things 
Flegmatick Humours if taken inwardly, or ap- ale to be obferved, firft, that it be fown in Walks 
plVd outwardly : It’s alfo good for the Falling- of great Parks $ and fecondly, that thofe Parks 
Sicknefs, Lethargy, Palfy, and all Flegmatick be not firuated in moift places. This Plant is 
Rheums $ the JLeaves of this Herb being dry’d multiply’d by Seed : When you would make 
and eaten is proper to hinder Women'to mifearry: Walks of Sainfoin, to make them the neater. 
It fortifies, warms and dries. It has a Angular draw ’em out all with a Line, and fet them in 
Virtue to* comfort oppreft and weak Nerves, and hard GravelPd Paths on each fide. It looks very 
for this end they prepare Wine of it to be drank, agreeably, efpecially when it blows, it fliould bo 
and Fomentations with a Decoftion of it for the cut down when it is thoroughly ripe. ^ 
fhaking of the Hands and other parts, and to ere- This fort of Grafs has obtain'd the Preference 
ate an Appetite and cleanfe the Stomach that is above Clover-Grafs in England , as * continuing 
full of ill Humours: They often ufe Sage in Po- longer in Proof than it $ fo that in fome parts of 
tages and otherwife 5 it relieves the Headach, the Kingdom it has been growing Twenty Years 
and cleanfes the Teeth and Gums $ being boil’d in poor Land, and has fo tar improved the fame, 
in Wine it creates a Sweet Breath : There is a that from a Noble an Acre, Twenty Acres toge- 
Water diftill’d from it which clears the Eye fight, ther have been conftanrly worth Thirty Shillings 
a Conferve of the Flowers of Sage has the fame per Acre, and (till continued to be good : It will 
Virtues: Sage-Leaves are ufed iriftead of Tea, thrive generally on the pooreft and barreneft Land 
and believed to be much more wholefom : Some we have, except in fheer and flight Sands, and 
fay it is good to fortifie the Brain and to attenu- all Clays, and other cold and wet Lands, which 
ate Flegm. In France the Sage of Languedoc are no? proper for it $ for on rich Lands the Weeds 
and other hot Countries has the Preference, be- deftroy it $ befides which it does confiderably me- 
caufe it is flronger and hotter • and they renew it Horate ana not barrenize the Land on which it 
every Year in tnat Country in their Garden Bor- grows, which may be broke up and fown with 
ders. Com till it be out of heart, and then fow’d with 

The fame Author deftribing the Wild Sage Sainfoin as before, 
and its Virtues, fays, it is very like unto Hore- Sainfoin muft be fow’d in a far greater quantity 
Hound; except that its Leaves are longer, thick- than the Clover Grafs Seed, becaufe that Seed is 
er, harder, more Hairy, whiter, and of a good much larger and higher, and it may be fown with 
Smell 5 that it (hoots forth feveral Branches From Oats and Barley as the Clover $ the beft Propor- 
its Root, which are alfo whiter than thofe of tion is Four Bufhel on an Acre, for which the 
Hore-Hound 5 that it grows in the Mountains Ground muft be made fine, as is ufually done for 
and uncultivated Places, and blooms in Augujl $ Barley 5 let it not be fed the firft Year, becaufe 
that it is /harp and bitter to the Tafte $ that a the Sweetnefs thereof will provoke the Cattle to 
Decoflion of its Leaves being drank, promotes the bite too near the Ground, very much to the In- 
Jlfenfes , is helpful in Childbearing and brings a- jury of the Sainfoin. The beft Sowing time alone 
way the After-burden ; and laftly, that if one fits is from the beginning of Augujl to the end of 
down on a DecofHon of it, it will promote Urine September 5 but if mix’d with other Grain, then 
and the Menfes . from the beginning of February to the end of 

SAINFOIN, call’d by fome, Holy day , is of March , and the earlier the better in either Sea- 
two forts, the large and the fmall $ the firft is fon $ but it is better fown alone than with other 
call’d Onobrychis major y and the fecond Onobry - Grain : The Land muft be well harrow’d both 
chis minor from "Ov©- an Afs, and 0 fUKj» to before and after $ much treading is injurious to it, 
bite, meaning that Sainfoin is Aflcs Foot, tho’ fo that great Cattle /hould be kept out of it to 
it’s not on that account thaj People take fo much the third Year : If preferv’d for Mowing it muft 
Pains to fow it. be laid up in the beginning of April 5 being cut 

The great Saintfoin is a Plant that /hoots forth about the middle of May % it makes excellent Hay, 
feveral Stalks a Foot long, which creep along the feeds Beeves admirably well, breeds abundance 
Ground 5 its Leaves are oblong, narrow, but of Milk, that makes excellent Butter $ and in the 
growing broader at the end, Green on the upper Autumn and part of the Winter, Sheep may feed 
and White and Hairy on the under fide, grow- upon it, which will fatten them very fuddenly. 
ing by Pairs on each fide, and terminating in a Some fay they have (bund a very great Advan- 
fingle Leaf, pointed at the end as weli as others: tage by Watering Sainfoin in dry Weather, at 
The Plants bear Papilionaceous Flowers, like an new Sowing of it, and when it comes up, which 
Ear of Corn, very clofe and commonly growing they do with a Water-Cart, carrying the Water In 
out of the Angle of the Leaves next the Stalk * a Cask, at the end of which there is a Tap which 
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lets the Water run into a long Trough, as long as 
rhe breadth of the Cart, waich is full of fmall 
Holes. ^ 

Sainfoin is made ufe of in Phyfick inwardly 
and outwardly It opens the Pores, provokes 
Sweating and helps Digettion. 

SALIENT, a Term in Heraldry, for a Lyon 
in a leaping Pollure,and (landing fo that his Right 
Fore-Foot is in the Dexter Chief Point, and his 
Hinder Left-Foot in the Sinifter Bafe Point of the 
Lfcutcheon, by which it is diftinguifhed from 
Rampant . 

SALLET, in general confifls of certain efeu- 
lent Plants and Herbs, improved by Culture, In- 
duftry and Art of the Gardiner ; or according to 
others, a Compofition of edule Plants and Roots 
of feveral Kincfs, to be eaten raw or green, blan¬ 
ched or candied, Ample and by themfelves, or in¬ 
termingled with others, according to the Seafon; 
In fhort, by Sallet we are to underhand a parti¬ 
cular Compofition of certain crude and frefh Herbs, 
fuch as uiually are, or fafely may be eaten with 
fome acetous Juice, Oil, Salt, f£c. to give them 
a grateful Guft and Vehicle. 

The Materials of Sailers confiding of Roots, 
Stalks, Leaves, Buds, Flowers, (Sc. tho’ they 
have been treated of under their refpe&ive Heads 
in the Courfe of this Work, yet having fcarcely 
confider'd ’em at all as they have Relation to Sal- 
leting, we (hall enumerate them and their Ufes 
under this Article.* 

1. Alexander^ much of the fame Nature with 
Parfly, is moderately hot and of a clearing Na¬ 
ture, deobftru&ing, nourilhing and comforting 
the Stomach : The gentle frefh Sprouts, Buds 
and Tops are to be made choice of, and the Stalks 
eaten in the Spring, and when blanch’d, in Win¬ 
ter like wife, with Oil, Pepper, Salt, (£c . by 
themfelves or in Compofition: They alfo make an 
excellent Vernal Pottage. 

2. Artichaux , hot and dry, the Heads being 
flit in quarters firft eaten raw, with Oil, a little 
Vinegar, Salt and Pepper, gratefully recommend 
a Glafs of Wine at the end of Meals s When ten¬ 
der and fmall they arc fry’d in frefh Butter crifp 
with Parfly: They fometimes broil them in Italy y 
and as the fcaly Leaves open, bafle them with 
frefh and fweet Oil. The Stalk is blanched in 
Autumn, and the Pith eaten raw or broiled; the 
way of preferring them frefh all Winter is by fe- 
parating the Bottom from the Leaves, and after 
parboiling, allowing to every Bottom a fmall Ear¬ 
then glar’d Pot, burying it all over in frefh melt¬ 
ed Butter, as they do Wild Fowl, (£c . or if more 
than one, in a large Pot in the fame Bed and Co¬ 
vering, Layer upon Layer: They are alfo prefer- 

* ved by ftringing them on a Packthread, a clean 
Paper being put between every Bottom, to hinder 
. them from touching one another, and fo hung up 
in a dry place: They are likewife pickled. It f s 
not many Years, fays Mr. Evclyn y fince this noble 
Thiftle came firft to us from Italy % improved to 
this magnitude by Culture, and fo rare in Eng¬ 
land, that they were commonly fold for Five 
Shillings apiece.* It may be farther obferv’d that 
the Stalks of the Spanijh Cardon, a wild and 
rn.allerAnichoak, with fharp-pointed Leaves and 
jefler Head, being blanched and tender, are fer- 
up without Pepper, & e . 

3. Tiojil imparts a grateful Flavour if not too 
^irong, lemewhat offenfive to the Eyes, and there - 


I fore the tender 1 ops are to be very fparingly 
ufed'in our Sailer. 

4. jBai'lm, whofe tender Leaves are ufed in 

Compofition with ether Herbs, and the Sprigs, 
frefh gather’d, put into Wine or other Drinks, du¬ 
ring the Heat of Summer, give it a marvellous 
Quicknefs. s 

5. Sect , whofe Root, efpccially of the Red, 
being cut into thin flices and boiled, when cold, 
is of it felf a grateful Winter- Sallet 5 or being 
mingled with other Olufcula , Oil, Vinegar, Salr* 
5 yc . There is a Beet growing near the Sea, which 
is the mod delicate of all: The Root of the Re<! 
Beet par’d into thin flices and Circles, are by the 
Fre?ich and Italians contriv’d into curious Figure# 
to adorn their Sallets. 

6 . Elite , or Eugiijh Mercury , call’d by our 
Country Houfe-Wives All-Good ^ the gentle Tu- 
riones and Tops may be eaten like Afparagus. 

7. Eorragc % whofe tender Leaves, and Flowers 
efpecially, may be eaten in Compofition, but a- 
bove all, the Sprigs in Wine. 

8. Eitglojl , in Nature much like the other. 

9. Et/dSy the firft Rudiments and Tops of 
mod Sallet-Plants, preferable to all other left 
tender Parrs, fuch as Afhen-Keys, Broom-Buds* 
hot and dry, and being pickled, are fprinkled a- 
mong the Sallets, or eaten by themfelves. 

Mr. Evelyn likewife reckons Cabbages or Cole 
and Carrots in the Number $ fo is Chervily whofo 
tender Tops with other Herbs are never to be 
wanting in our Sallets as long as they can be had* 
being exceedingly wholfom and chearing the 
Spirits 5 neither is Clary , when tender, to be re- 
I jefled 5 and the tender Winders of C/avcrSy with 
young Ncttle-lops are ufed in Lenten Pottages. 

10. The Tops and Leaves of Corn-Sallet are a 
Sallet of themfelves, feafonably eaten with other 
Salleting, the whole Winter long and early Spring. 

11. The tender Leaves, CaUce.% Capuchin, 
Cafers and Flowers of CrejTeSy are laudably mix* 
with the colder Plants $ and the Buds being Can- 
dy’d arc likewife ufed in Stewings all Winter. 

12. Cuctimbery tho* moift and cold, the moft 
approved Sallet alone, cr in Compofition, of all 
the VinaigretSy if rightly prepared, by rectifying 
the vulgar Mi flake of extracting the Juice, in 
which it fhould rather be foaked, nor is it to be 
over Oiled $ but par’d, cut in thin flices, with a 
Clove or two of Onion to correft the Crudity, ma¬ 
cerated in the Juice, often turn’d and moderate- 
ly drain’d $ fome eat them as foon as they are 
cut, and retain the Liquor, which in Mr. Evclyrit 
Opinion is the moft approved Method. The 
Pulp in Broth is greatly rcfrefhing, and may be 
mingled in moft Sallets without the lead damage. 
The fmaller fort known by the Name of Gcrckems % 
muriated with the Seeds of Dill an&Mango .Pickle, 
are for the Winter. 

13. 2 landeliotiy macerated in feveral Waters* 
tho’ fomewhat opening, is very wholfom, and 
little inferior to Succory, Endive, (fc. 

14. Eartb-NutSy when the Rind is pared off, 
are eaten raw by Country People, with a little 
Pepper $ but they are beft boil’d, or rather io 
Pottage. 

15. Elder-Elopers , infufed in Vinegar, are 
grateful both to the Stomach and Tafte $ but the 
Leaves being fomewhat rank of Smell* are not 

(-commendable in Sallets. 
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1 6 - The largeft, tcndcreft, and whiteft Leaves j 
of Endive are belt boiled, and lefs crude $ the 1 
furled are more delicate, being eaten alone or in 
Competition $ the ampler Leave* are preferred by 
many before Lettice. 

17. The Stalks of Fennel are to be peel’d 
while young, and then drefs’d like Sellery ; the 
tender Tufts and Leaves emerging, being minced, 
are eaten alone with Vinegar, or Oil and Pepper, 
and to correfl the colder Materials, enter proper¬ 
ly into Compofition : There is a very fmall Green 
Worm which fometimes lodges in the Stem of 
this Plant, which is to be taken out, as the Red 
one in that of Sellery. 

18. Flowers y chiefly of the Aromatick Efeu- 
lents and Plants are preferable, as being general¬ 
ly endow’d with the Virtues of their Simples in a 
more intenfe degree, and therefore may be eaten 
alone in their proper Vehicles, or in Compofition 
with other Salleting fprinkled amongft them 1 but 
they give a more palatableRelifh, being infufed in 
Vinegar 5 efpecially thofe of the Clove Gilli- 
flower, Elder, Orange, Cowflip, Rofemary, Arch- 
Angel, Sage, tfc. 

\p f We abfolutely forbid the entrance of Gar - 
lick into our Salleting, any farther than a light 
touch on the Difh with a Clove thereof, much 
better fupply’d by the gentler Rocambol. 

10. 'The Root of Goatsbeard is excellent even 
Jn Sallet, very nutritive, and exceeding profita¬ 
ble for the Brcaft * but Hops are rather Medici¬ 
nal than fit for Sallet, except the Buds and young 
Tcndrcls, which may be eaten raw, but more 
Conveniently being boil’d. 

21. Hyfopy Marjoram, Marigold , £5fr. going 
Under the Name of Pot-Herbs, are much more 
proper for Broths and Decodtions, than the ten¬ 
der Sallet $ yet the Tops and Flowers reduced to 
Powder, are by fome referved for ftrewings upon 
the colder Ingredients, communicating no ungrate¬ 
ful Fragrancy. 

*2, yack ly the Hedge , or Sauc4 alone , is eat¬ 
en as other Sailers, efpecially by Country People, 
growing wild under their Banks and Hedges. 

23. The llendcrand Green Tops of Leeks and 
Chibbcls being a little fhred, do not amifs in the 
Compofitions of Sallcts. 

24. lattice , by reafon of its foporiferous qua¬ 
lity, ever was and ftill continues the principal 
Foundation of the univerfal Tribe ot Sailers, 
which is to cool and refrefh, befides its other 
Properties • and it is fb harmlefs, that it may be 
fafely eaten raw in Fevers: Indeed we meet with 
nothing among all our crude Materials and Sallet* 
ftore fo proper to mingle with any of the reft, 
nor fb wnolefom to be eaten alone or in Compe¬ 
tition moderately, with Vinegar, Pepper, Oil, ife, 
Us Lettice 1 and there was rarely in the laft Cen¬ 
tury any otner Salleting ferv’d up to the beft Ta¬ 
bles, with unblanch’d Endive, Succory and Purf- 
lane, when Sugar and Vinegar were the conftant 
Vehicles $ but the firft has been fince almoft 
wholly bani fil’d. 

25. Mallows , by reafon of their Clamminefs 
Ate bani fh’d from our Sallet, tho’ by fome much 
commended and eaten with Oil and Vinegar, and 
fome with Butter. 

2*. A perfect good Melon is as harmlefs a Fruit 


Pepper, Mr. Evelyn 
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£i\s, this Fruit was very rarely cultivated in F.nyr 
land % till Sir George Gardener came out of Sjeuu , 
and he remember’d when any ordinary Melon had 
been fold for Five or Six Shillings. The fmall 
unripe Fruit, when the others are paft, may be 
pickled with Mango, and arc very delicate. 

27. Mint , and more particularly the gentler 
Tops of the Orange-Mint, enter well into cur 
Compofition of Sallcts, or are grateful alone, as 
arc aifo the other forts, with the Juice of Orange 
and a little Sugar. 

28. Mr. Evelyn is for banifhing Mufhrcoms out 
of our Sallet Furniture 5 and he thinks’em only 
tollerable in this Climate, if being frefh and skil¬ 
fully chofcn,they are tp be accommodated with the 
niceft Care ana Circumfpeftion, fincc they are 
generally thought to have fomething malignant 
in them : However, thofe which are efteem’d 
beft and leaft pernicious, are foch as arife in rich,. 
airy and dry Pafture Grounds, moderately fwel- 
ling, round and firm, and underneath of a palifh 
Saftronifh Colour, curioufly radiated in parallel 
Lines and Edges $ which becoming cither Yellow, 
Orange or Black, are to be rejected. 

29. M'/ftard is fo neceflary an Ingredient in 
all cold and raw Salletting, that it is very rarely 
to be left out, if at all. 

30. The Buds and tender Cime of Nettles are 
by fome eaten raw, by others boiled, efpecially 
in Spring Pottage with qthcr Herbs. 

Zt. Onions , the beft of which are brought out 
of Spain and Portugal, being eaten crude and 
alone with Oil, Vinegar and Pepper, arc own’d 
in Sallet not to be fo hot as Garlick, nor at all fo 
rank 1 we fupply our cold Sallets with the Porrum 
feftile, Top^of Leeks and Efchalots, of Guft 
more exalted, yet not to the degree of Garlick * or 
by what of later ufe is much preferred, with a 
Clove or two of Rocambol, of a yet milder arid 
delicate Nature, which by rubbing the Pifti only, 
imparts its Virtue agreeably enough. 

52 . The fub-acid Orange , rtiarpens the Appe¬ 
tite, exceedingly refrefhes and refits Putrcfa&ion, 
the Lemon is fomewhat more acute, cooling and 
extinguifhing Thirft $ nay the very Spoils of O- 
range and Lemon being fhred and fprinkled a- 
mongft other Herbs, corrcft the Acrimony 1 But 
they are the tender Seedlings from the hot Bed 
that impart an Aromatic exceedingly grateful to 
the Stomach. 

23. Farfvip, firft boiled, being cold, is of it 
felf a Winter Sallet, eaten with Oil, Vinegar, f. 

54. *Peafe , more particularly the Pod of the 
Sugar-Peafe, when firft beginning to appear, 
with the Husk and Tendfels, affording a pretty 
Acid, enter into the Compofition of Sallets, as do 
thofe of the Hops and the Vino. 

$5. ^Pepper being of univerfal Ufe to correct 
and temper the cooler Herbs, and fuch as abound 
in Moifture, is an Ingredient never to be omited 
out of your Sallets, provided it be not minutely 
! beaten to an almoft impalpable Daft, which is ve¬ 
ry pernicious, and frequently adheres and fticks 
in the folds of the Stomach, where inftead of pro¬ 
moting Conoo&ion, it often caufcs the Hcart- 
Ach, and fires the Blood, and it fhould there¬ 
fore be grofly bruifed. 

The Indian Capficnm , tho* fuperlatively 
hot and burning, yet by Art and Mixture is ren¬ 
der’d not only fete but very agreeable in our Salr 
lets; for which end take the Pods and dry them 

well 
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well in a Pan, and when they are become (utfi- 43. Sampler, growing on the Sea-Clifis, cot 
ciently hard, cut’em into fmall pieces, and (lamp only pickled, bur crude and cold, when young and 
’em in a Mortar toDuft, to each ounce of which tender, has fuch Virtue and fo far preferable to 
add a Pound of Wheat Flower, fermented with a our hotted Herbs and Sdllet Ingredients, that Mr. 
little Leaven ; knead and make ’em into Cakes Evelyn Wonders it has not been long fince propa- 
or Loaves cut long ways ; re-bake ’em a fecond gated in our Gardens: He fays, it does not indeed 
time, till they are Stone hard, pound them again pickle fo well, as being of a tender Stalk and 
as before, ana fearce it thro’a fine Sieve, for a Leaf ; but in all other rcfpc&s for com poling 
very proper Seafoning inftead of common Pepper ; Sallets, it has nothing like it. 
the Mordacity thus allay’d, be fure to make the 44. A few of the Tender Leaves of Scurvy 
Mortar very clean before you damp any thing elfe Grafs of the Gardcn % but efpecially of the Sca $ 
in it: The Green Husks or firft peeping Buds may be admitted into our Sallet Compofition. 
of the Wallnut-Tree dry’d to Powaer, ferve for 45. The tender Leaves of the blancbt Stalk of 
Pepper in fome places, and fo do Myrtlc-Ber- Scllery do well in our Sallet, as likewifo the Ai¬ 
ries. ces of the whitned Stems, which being crimp and 

37. Parfly> an Herb not fo convenient in our fhorc, firft peel’d and Ait long-wife, are eaten 

crude Sallet, as when decofted on a Medicinal ac- with Oil, Vinegar* Salt and Pepper : It’s almoft 
count; however, fome few tops of the decoded ever placed, for its high and grateful Tafte, in 
Leaves may be admitted. the middle of the grand Sallet. Caution is to be 

38. ‘Pimpernel , or our common Burnet> is of given of a fmall Red Worm often lurking in thefe 
lo chearing and exhilerating a Quality, and fo ge- Stalks, as the Green docs in Fennel. 

nerally commended, that it has admittance into 4*. Skirrets are feldom eaten raw, but Sorrels 
all our Sallets ; but a frefh fprig of it in Wine re- are never to be excluded out of our Sallets ; and 
commends it to us as its mod genuine Element. Sparagus is fometimes, but very feldom, eaten 

39. Ptirflain> efpecially the Golden ones, whilft raw with Oil and Vinegar. Spinage of old was 
tender, next the Seed-Leaves, with the young not ufed in Sallets, and the oftner kept our, that 
Stalks, being eminently moift and cooling, is ge- is the Crude, the better: and wild Succory with 
nerally entertain’d in all our Sallets, mingled with the narrow dark Leaf, being a little edulcorated 
the hotter Herbs: It is likewifo familiarly eaten with Sugar and Vinegar, is by fome eaten in the 
alone with Oil and Vinegar 1 but with moderation, Summer, and more grateful to the Stomach than 
as having been fometimes found to corrupt in the to the Pallate. 

Stomachy but being pickled it’s not fo apt to do fo : 47. P'anfy muft be fparingly mixt with our 

fome eat it cold after it has been boil’d 1 the new- cold Sallet, and is much fitter, tho’ in a very 
ly peeping Leaves, tho’rarely ufed, of the Shrub fmall quantity, for the Pan, being qualified witn 
Halimas , which is a fort of Sea-Pur(lain , afford the Tuices of other frefh Herbs, at the entrance 
no unpleafant JlciduU, even during Winter, if of the Spring, and then fry’d brownifh, is eaten 
it does not prove too fovere. * hot with the Juice of Orange and Sugar, as one 

40. The larger Roots of Radices are often of the moft agreeable of all the boil’d Herbaceous 
ilicedandput in our Sallets, but they are much Difhes. 

inferior to the young foedling Leaves and Roots 48. The Tops and young Shoots of Tcrragon , 
raifod on the not Bed almoft the whole Year like thofe of Rocket, never are to be fecluded 
round, affording a very grateful Mordacity, and from our Compofition, efpeciall where there is 
fufficiently attemper the cooler ingredients. The much Lettice. 

Horfc-Radtjh being a notable Antifcorbutick,may 49. The young Stalk of our Lady’s Milky or 
be eaten all the Winter, and on that Account is dapled : Thijlle , about the Month of May % being 
an excellent Ingredient in the Compofition of peeled and foak’d in Water, boiled or raw, is a 
Muftard, as are alfo the thin Shavings mingled very wholfom Sallet, eaten with Oil, Salt and 
with our cold Herbs: More particularly take Pepper; fome eat them fodden in Broth, or bak’d 
Horfe-Radifh, whilft newly drawn out of the in Pies like Artichoaks • but others prefer the 
Earth, otherwife laid to fteep in Water a compe- tender Stalks boil’d or fry’d. 
tent time; then grate it on a Grater which nas 50. The Cimes and Tops of 7 rick-Madam % 
no bottom, that fo it may pals through like a when young and tender, dreft as PurAain, is a 
Mucilage, into a Difh of Earthen Ware ; this be- frequent Ingredient in our cold Sallet. 
ing temper’d with Vinegar in which a little Sugar 51. Eurneps^ there are of feveral forts, but be 
has been diflblved, you have Sauce fupplying they of what Kind they will, when they are fown 
Muftard to the Sailer, and forving likewife for upon the hot Bed, and no bigger than Seedling 
any Difh befides. Radifh, they do excellent well in the Compofi- 

41. The tender Roots of Ramfion are eaten tion of Sallet; as do alfo the Stalks of common 
in the Spring like thofe of Radifhes. Rocket Tumeps, when firft beginning to bud. 

muft be qualified with Lettice, Purflain, and the Now forafmuch as we have had occafion to 
reft. And tho’ Rofcmary-Leaves are not ufed mention this fine Root on the account of the U/e 
with our Sallet Furniture, yet the Flowers are of it in Salleting, we fhall not forget to take no- 
always welcom in Vinegar. tice here, fince it has not been mentioned elfe- 

42. The Tops of Red Sage well pick’d and where, of that wholfom as well as agreeable fort 
wafh’d, being often defil’d with Venomous of Bread that is partly made of < T : urnefs> which 
Slime and almoft imperceptible Infefts, with you are firft to peel, and then boil in Water till 

F ^ retain all the noble Properties foft* and tender, after which flrongly prefling out 
? t the* f 6 *!* ^ ants > , aD< * therefore we muft al- the Juice, mix ’em together, and when dry, beat- 
\?nt nrincinan Summits foe young Leaves, en or pounded very hne, with their Weight of 

' not fo 4 r ^ e Flowers, fo our cold Sailer, Wheat-Flower, feafon it as you do other Bread and 
domineer. I knead it up; and then letting the Dough remain 

a little 
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a little to ferment, fafhion it into Loaves and warming and jnoiftening where it paffes.Some who 
bake it like common Bread. have an Avcrfion to Oil fubfiitute Frefh Butter 

Some roaft Tumeps in a Paper under the Em- inftead of it 3 but it is fo exceedingly clogging to 
bers, and eat them with Butter and Sugar, the Stomach, that it is by no means to be allowed. 

5*. The Capreok, TendreU and Clafpers of III. The Vinegar and other Liquid Jcids muft 
Vines, like thofe of Hops when young, have an be perfectly clear, neither four, vapid nor (pent 5 
agreeable Acid, and they may bo eaten alpne or it fhould be of the beft Wine-Vinegar, whether 
with other Sailer. Diftill’d or otherwife aromatiz'd, and impregnated 

53. Viper-Graft, to fay nothing of its Medici- with the Infufion of Clove Gilliflowers, Elder, 
tsal Virtues here, makes a very fweet and pleafant Rofes, Rofemary, Nafturtium, $fc. infich ’4 
Sallet 3 it muft be laid to foak out its Bittemefi, With the Virtues of the Plant. 

•hen peeled, and it may be eaten raw or condited 5 A Verjuice not unfit for Sallet i» made of a 
but *ti$ beft of aH fteep'd with Marrow, Spice, Grape of that Name, or of the green immature 
Wine, £ 5 ?c. as Artichoaks, Skirrets, ffc, fliced or Clutters of moft other Grapes, prefled and put 
whole ? Others bake, fry or boil therri. A more into a ftnall Veflel to ferment, 
excellent Root there is hardly ©rowing. IV. The Salt muft be of the brighteft Bay 

Having proceed thus far, and without mention- grey Salt, moderately dry’d and bruifed, as being 
frig'any others Plants, now wholly difufed in the leaft corrofive j It muftlikewife be free from 
• Salle ting, we are to obferve that the moft emi- Clammincfs, 

nent Principles of near the whole Tribe of Sallet- V. As Sugar is pretty rarely ufed in Sallet, 
Vegetables, incline rather to Acid and Sowr than when it is, it fhould be of the beft refin’d, white, 
any other Quality, efpecially Salt, Sweet or Luf- hard, clofe, yet light and fweet, as the Madera's 3 
cious 1 an<f therefore Skill and Judgment are re- nourifhing, preferving, cleanfing and delighting 
quirea, how tofuit and mingle our Sallet-Ingredi- the Tafte ; And here it is to be noted, That the 
ents, fb as may beft agree with the Conftitytion Sugar, Salt, and Vinegar are to be proportion’d 
of theof thoffe who either ftand jn need to the Conftitution as well as the Plants them-, 
of, or affeft thefe Refrefhments. apd to ad juft felves 3 the ope fpr cold and the other fpy hot 
them that nothing may be fuffer’a to domineer 3 Stomachs. 

and at the fame time none of them fhould lofe VI. The Muftard mu(k be of the beft Tewkes* 
their genuine Guft, Savour and Vcrtpe. ’ Again bury , or elfe compofed of the founded and 
all Edule Plants are not in their Tafte and Virtue weightieft X or Kl^ tre Seed, exquisitely lifted, 
alike 3 for as Providence has made us to confift of winnow’d and freed from the Husks $ a little but 
different Parts and Members, both internal and not pver-muph dry’d by the Fire^ temper’d tp the 
external, fo they require different Juices to non- Confiftenceof Pap with Vinegar,in which Shavings 
rifh and fujpply them : wherefore the Force and of JIorfe-Radifh nave beep fteeped 5 then cutting 
A&ivity ot fome Plants lie in the Root, apd eyen ap Onion and putting it intp a fm^ll Eartjien 
the Leaves of fome bitter Roots are fweet, and Gaily-Pot, om fome thick Glaft of that Shape, 
fb the contrary 5 and of others ip the Stem, Leaves, pour the Muftard over }t apd clofe it very well 
Buds, Flowers, *c. Some exert their Vigour with a Cork. There are thpfe who preferye the 
without Decodlion, others when a little pre&’d Flower and Duft of the bruifed Seed in a well* 
or contused 3 others again raw and beft in Confort, ftopt Glafs, to temper and have it frefh when 
fome alone without any Preparation or Mixture at they pleafe ; But what is yet efteemed by fomo 
all c The Colle&or therefore muft rake care that beyond all thefe, is cpmpofed of the dry’a Seeds 
what lie gathers fhould anfwer thofe Qualities 3 of the Indian Nafturtium , reduced tp Powder 1 , 
and that as near as he can they fhould confift of finely bohed, and mix’d with a little Leaven, 
the very tendered Parts of ’em, and even firft and fo from time to time made frefh, as indeed 
Rudiments of their fevcral Plants. all other Muftard fhould be : It’s to be noted 

Seine few things more are neceflary to be ob- that the Seeds are pounded in a Mortar, or 
fervpd out of the often before-mentioned excellent bruifed with a polifn’d Canon-Ball in a large 
Author yas preparatory to the drafting of Sallet. And, Wooden Bowl-difh 3 or, which is moft preferr’d, 

I . Let tne Herby Ingredients be exquifitely ground in a Quern contrived only for this purpofe. 
cull’d,* and cleanfed otall Worm-eaten, flimy, But if ypu would fee more of this and the other 
cankred, dry, fpotted, or any ways vitiated Ingredients, jconfult their proper Articles ay they 
Leaves 3 and then let them be rather difcreetly occur in the Alphabets. 

iprinkled, than over-much fbbb’d with Spring- VIJ. The ‘Pepper, whether white or black, 
Watery efpecially Lettice of the Cabbage-Kind, muft not be bruifed to too fmall a Duft 3 which, 
whofe Heads are fufficieptly protected by the as already caution’d, is very prejudicial. The 
outer Leaves which eover them.. After Wafhing Root of the fraajl gurnet Saxifrage being dry’d, 
let them remain a while in the Cullender, to drain is by fome extoll’d beyond all other Peppers, 
the fuperfiuQu* Moifture 3 and laftly fwing ’em VIII. The Yolks of frefh and New-laid Eggs 

gll together gently in a clean coarfe Napkin, boiled moderately hard are to be mingled and 
and fo they will oe in a perfeft Condition to mafh’d with the Muftard, Oil, and Vinegar, and 
receive the following Intinfrus. part cut into quarters and eat with the Herbs. 

II. The Sallet-Oil muft be very clean, and npt IX. The SalleuDifhes fhould be of ftPor- 
higfrColour’d, norYellow 3 but with an Eye rather cetane , or of the Holland ODelffVare , neither too 
jpt a palid Olive-green, without fmell, leaft touch deep nor coo fhallow 3 Pewter or even Silver not 
t>f&anknefs 9 prindeedofany other fenfible Tafte at all fb well agreeing with Oil and Vinegar, 
or Scent at all 3 but fmooth, light and pleafant which leave their feveral Tin&ures ; and there 
upon the Tongue, fuch is the genuine OmVbalin* ought to be one of the Diflies, in which to beat 
and native Lucca Olives affpra 3 fit to allay the ana mingle the Liquid Vehicles 3 a fecond to re- 
Tartnefs pf Vinegar and other ^cid$ } yet gently ceive the crude Herbs in, upop which jhey are to 
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be pour’d : and then with a Fork and a Spoon Edges, fpotted on the nether fide, and flicking to 
kept continually ftirr’d till all the Furniture be thick and long Stalks, the Stem is round and pulpy, 
equally moiftned. Some who are good Oecono- but thicker at the top than the bottom, the Root 
mifts, pour at firfl the Oil alone, as more apt to is long enough, having certain Tuftts like Che/huts, 
communicate and diftufe itsSlipperinefs,than when The Salligot has three Points, from whence it has 
jt is mingled and beaten with the Acids, which had the Name of Tributes ; the Pulp within is 
they pour on laft of all ; and it is incredible how White, and taftes like Chefuut-Water: This Plant 
finall a Quantity of Oil in this Quality will fufltce grows in Lakes, Rivers and the Sea. 
to imbue a very plentiful Quantity of Sallet-Herbs. The Fruit being eaten green is good againft the 

The Sallet-Gatherer /hould likewife be pro- Stone, and in France ferves the Poor inftcad o£ 
vided with a lightand neatly made Withy ‘Dutch Bread in’the time of Dearth. If you boil it in 
Basket, divided into feveral Partitions. Hony’d Wine it will cure the Ulcers of the Mouthy 

We /hall conclude this Article of Sallets with Gums and Throat. Its Juice is put .into Medi- 
adding a few Lines concerning the Drefiing: cines prepared for the Eyes. 

The Ingredients being therefore gather’d and pro- SALLOW, a Tree placed by Oro next the 
portion’d as above, let the Endive have all its Orchyard, and preferred to the Olive : It is. 
outfide Leaves ftripp’d off, flicing in the White, eafily raifed, ana of great and univerfal Ufe, 

In like manner the Sellery is alfo to have the and of which there are feveral forts : It grows 
hollow green Stem or Stalk trimm’d and divided, much fafter if planted within the Reach of Water, 0 
Hieing in the blanched part, and cutting the Root in a Moorifh (Ground or a flat Plain, and where, 
into Four equal parrs. the Soil, becaufe of extraordinary Moifture, is 

Lettice, Crefles, Radifh, £f? c. muft, as dire- not arable or fit for Meadow ; for in the/e Cafes, 
fled, be exquifitely pick’d, cleanfed, wafh’d and it is an extraordinary Improvement. Sallows 
put into the Strainer, fwing’d and fhaken gently, thrive where Birch and Elder thrive, 
and, as you plcafe, feparately or all together: Before you plant Sallows it is beft to turn up 

Becaufe fome do not fo well like the blanch’d the Ground with a Spade, efpecially if you defign 
and bitter Herbs if eaten with the reft. Others ’em for a Flat. The vulgar round Leav’d Sallow 
mingle Endives, Succory and Rampions without proves beft in drier Banks ; the Hof ping-Sallows 
Diftinflion, and generally eat Sellary by it felf, require a moifter Soil, and grow witn incredible 
as alfo fweet Fennel. Celerity ; the third fort is of a different Colour, 

Guinea Pepper and Horfe-Radifh may be left the Twigs reddifh, the Leaf not fo long, and of 
out from April to September , and during all the a more dusky Green, more brittle whilft in Twigs, 
hot Months ; and therefore they are only menti- and tougher when arriv’d to a competent fize $ 
on’d in the Drefling; which /hould be in this they are all of them ufeful to the "T hatcher, 
manner : The Hopping Sallows are beft, and of a clearer, 

The Herbs being handfomely parcell’d and Grain ; plant ’em in a moifti/h Soil a Foot deep* 
fpread upon a clean Napkin, are*o be mingled and a Foot and a half above Ground $ for rhea 
together in one of the Earthen Glaz’d Difhes: every Branch will prove excellent for future Set-, 
then for the Oxolcon , take of clear and perfectly lings after Three Years Growth, being cropt the 
good Oil-Olive three parts • of the /harp Vinegar, fecond and third ; the firft Year’s Increafe will be. 
Lemon or Juice of Orange, one part, and fteep between eleven and twelve Foot long generally $ 
therein fome Slices of Horfe-Radifh with a little the third Year’s Growth ftrong enough to make 
Salt: Some in feparate Vinegar gently bruife a Rakes and Pike Staves, and the fourth fit for 
Pod of Guinea-Pepper, draining both the Vine- Blyths, Trenching Plows and other Utenfils for 
gar apart, to make ufe of either, or one alone, or the Husbandman. . 

of both, as they beft like; then add as much Some there are who plant them at full Height, 
Tewkesbury , or other dry Muftard grated, as will as fome do at four Years Growth ; but then they 
lie upon half a Crown Piece 5 beat and mingle are le/s ufeful for Staves and Settlings, nor do 
all thefe very well together, but do not pour on they growfo fpeedily ; yet it is alfo a confidera- 
rhe Oil and Vinegar till immediately before the ble Improvement. Plant them at five Foot 
Sallet is ready to be eaten, and then with the diftance and in the Quincunx Order. Theworft 
Yolks of two New-laid Eggs, boiled and prepared Sallows may be planted fo near as to be inftead of 
as before-taught, fquafh and bruife them all into Stakes in a Hedge : Some of them, ifpemiittcd 
mafh with a Spoon, and laftly, pour it all upon to wear their Tops five or fix Years, will have their 
the Herbs, ftirring and mingling them till they Palms large, ana yield the firft and moft plentiful 
are well and thoroughly imbibed $ not forgetting Relief to Bees, even before Apricocks Blo/Tom. 
the Sprinklings of Aromaticks arid fuch Flowers The Hopping Sallows yield their Palms before 
as have been already mentioned, if you think fit; other Sallows 5 and when they blow, which is 
and Gami/h the Difh with the thin Slices of Sometimes in May^ fometimes in June^ the Palms 
Horfe-Radifh, Red Beet, Barberries, &c. Note , are four Inches long, and full of a fine Cotton, of 
The Liquids may be made more or lels Acid as which a Pound or two may be gathered in an 
is moft agreeable to your Tafte. Thefe Rules Hour, which refembling the fineft Silk, might 
and Proferiptions being duly obferv ? d, you have doubtlefs be converted to fome profitable Ufe by 
a Sallet for a Table of Six or Eight Perfons an ingenious Houfewife, if gathered in calm 
drefs’d and accommodated to Art. Evenings, before the Winds, Rain and Dew 

As for the Sallets that are properto be ufed for impair them ; Some think if it were diy'd with 
every Month of the Ycar> the Reader is referr’d Care it might be fit for Cu/hions and Pillows of 
to the Article Kitchen-Garden. Chaftity ; that Tree being of old Times reputed 

SALLIGOT, or WATER-CALTHORP, in Chatte. 

FaUn^Tribulus Aquations,* Plant, whofe Leaves Each Plant of thefe Hopping Sallows after 
are thick* round, narrow, indented round the three Years Rooting, will yield about twenty 
% ~ ftaves 
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ftaves of full eight Foot in Length, and fo follow- Salt, Chibbol, Thyme, a Bay-Leaf or two and 
ing, for Pearches and other ufeful Materials. In Lemon-Peele $ when it is ready, put a Ragoe into 
fat Soils plant them at fix or eight Foot diiiance. it, and gamifh it with what you have a mind 
Settings of the firft Year’s Growth may be plan- to. 

ted, but the fecond Year’s better, the third bet- Salmon in a Ragoe is order’d thus; take a Joli 
ter than the fecond, and the fourth as good as or any other piece of Salmon, cut it into flices, 
the third. A Bank at a Foot diftance from the and bake it in a cover’d Difh fet in the Oven, 
Water is better for them than a Bog, or to be with a little Wine, Verjuice, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, 
altogether immerfed in Water. You muft new a bunch of fine Hpbs, Nutmeg, Bay-Leaves, 
Mould them about the Roots every fecond green Lemon and a little Fifh-Broth ; in the in- 
Year. terim having prepared a good Ragoe of Oifters, 

Sallows may be propagated like Vines by Capers, fry’a Flower, Mufhrooms, and the Liver 
courbing, and bowing them in Arches,and covering of the Salmon, turn all upon it, and let it be 
fome oftheir Parts with Mould ; alfo by Cuttings ferv’d up with Lemon-Juice, 
and Layers, and fome Years by the Seed: Like- For the drefling of a foil of Salmon , let it be 
wife fuch Settlings are to be preferr’d which grow fcaled, larded with little flips of Eel’s Flefh, and 
ncareft the Stocks. Plant ’em in the firft fair and feafoned with Pepper ; then fry it with burnt 
pleafant Weather in February \ before they be : Butter, and afterwards {lew it in an Earthen Pan* 
gin to bud; they begin near London about the with clear Peafe-Soop, fine Herbs and green Le- 
end of December. raons ; add to thefe fome Capers, Mufhrooms 

Let them be cut in the Spring for Fewel, but and Oifters fry’d with burnt Butter and a little 
in the Autumn for Ufe. In this Twig, as in Pop- Flower, and arefs all artificially in the Pottage, 
lar-Leaves, a Twig or two being twifted Aren- with Lemon-Juice as they are Serving up. 
wife will produce plentiful Sprouts; and fudden- To drefs Salmon with fvceet Sauce , having cut 
ly furnifh a Head. ' If in Coppices one in four your Salmon into flices, and flower’d ’em, let ’em 
were a Sallow-fett, the Profit would recompence be fry’d in refin’d Butter ; then foaking thorn a 
the Care 5 and therefore where in Woods you little while in a fweet Sauce made of Sugar, Pep- ! 
grub up Trees, thruft in Truncheons of Sallows, per, Salt, Cloves, Cinnamon and green Lemon, 
or feme of the Aquatick Kind. let them be ferv’d up with fuch Garnitures as you 

Tne fwift-growing Sallow is not fb tough for think convenient. See Salmon-Tot age under Fifh- 
fome Ufes as the flower, which makes Stocks for Fotage ; and alfo Lburte or FanJPyd. 

Gardiners Spades ; but the other are proper for SALPICON, a Ragoe ufually made for largo 
Rakes, Pikes, Mopps, f£c. Sallow-Coal is the Joints of Beef, Veal or Mutton, which are to bo 
fooneft confum’d, and the beft of all for Painters ferv’d up roafted for the principal Side-Difhes ,1 
Scribbcts to defign their Work with. Having to this purpofe provided Cucumbers, 

When you Graft Sallow, take a Truncheon as boil’d Gammon, Capon Livers, the Fillets of a fat 
big as your Wrift, of two Foot and an half long 5 Pullet, Truffles, *Mufhrooms and Artichoak- 
' Graft at both ends a Fig and a Mulberry Cyon bottoms, let all be cut into fmall fquare pieces 5 
of a Foot long, and fo without Claying, fet the but the Cucumbers being taken a-part, muft be 
Stock fb far into the Ground, that tne Plant may fry’d in Lard, and well cleared from the Far, 
be three or four Inches above Ground: This, throwing in a little Flowerj afterwardshaving 
fome fav, will thrive exceedingly the firft Year, fry’d ’em again a little while, they muft be put 
and in three, be fit to tranfplant. The Seafon is to the reft of the fore-mention’d Ingredients, with 
February . The Shoe-Makers Cutting-Board is good Gravy, and all muft be boil’d or ftew’d to¬ 
rnado of this Sallow, as being beft to preferve the gether : If you have any Gammon-Eflence, put 
Edge of their Knives. See Willow* Ozter* Wi m in one Spoonful of it, and to thicken the Sauce, 
thy y Sec. # , prepare a good Cullis to be fprinkled at laft with 

SALMON, a Fifh very well known to be of a little Vinegar 1 In the mean while a Hole be- 
a delicious Tafte: They arefs this Fifh feveral ing made in a fhort Rib of Beef, or in the Leg 
ways; A frefh Salmon may be put into a Ragoe of a Quarter of Veal, all that Meat muft be ta- 
made brown,as it were Fricandoes,with Veal Sweet ken away, which will ferve for other Farces, and 
Breads, Truffles and Mufhrooms 5 adding good the Ragoe even now defcribed muft be fubftitu- 
Broth or Beef-Gravy as it is ftewing, and fome ted in its Room. A Saif icon maybe fb ferv’d up 
Lemon-Juice before it is ferv’d to Table : The feparately for a Side-Difh. 
following Directions for the Trout may alfo be SALT, a Subftance that makes apungent Im- 
added; or elfe your Salmon larded with finall preffion upon the Tongue, and is diflolved in Wa- 
fi z 9 d flips of Bacon and well feafoned, may be ter 5 there are two forts of Salt mpft in common 
roafted by a gentle Fire, bailing it with White Ufe, the Natural and Factitious; the Natural 
Wine and Verjuice, and putting a Bunch of fine is either Rock-Salt , which is Sal Gem , or Salt 
Herbs, with a niece of green Lemon into the made by the Sun, and is brought from the jfle of 
Sauce ; you muft alfo with the Dripping temper May and elfewhere; The Factitious is produced 
fome Oyfters, boil'd Mufhrooms, Capers, fry’d in England^ France, and feveral other Countries j 
Flower and the Liver of the Salmon, and add being made of Salts of Sea-Water, infpiflated by 
fome white Pepper and Lemon-Juice, when the Evaporation and Cbriftallization ; that acquir’d 
Difh is ready to be ferved up among the Inter- by Evaporation, which is the boiling of Sea-Wa- 
Meflcs, ter in great Caldrons till it is dry, is White ; that 

To drefs the 7 'ail- ( Piece of a Salmon in a Caf got by Chriftallization which is acquir’d by letting 
ferole , iftejr you have obferved the Inftrm&ions Sea-Water run into Trenches during the hotteft 
for dr'fling a Cod-fifh-Tail under the Word Cod\ Seafon of the Year, is Grey : This Colour it has 
and farcing your Tail-Piece of Salmon in the fame becaufe of its being mixM with a little Earth ; it 
manner, bread and bake it in an Oven with white may be made White, if diflolved in Water; fot 

G B after 
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after it is melted and fettled, you find in the bot¬ 
tom of the Veffel an Earthy M uter, from which 
vou are gently to pour off the Salt Water into ano¬ 
ther Veffel ; and you mud evaporate this Water I 
by boiling it on the Fire: The Salt made White 
in this manner is not fo fait as the Grey, becaufe 
the Fire has ftifled many of its Points. 

The Property of Sea-Salt is to difftpate and pe¬ 
netrate, it purges and dries; they ufe it in Apo¬ 
plexies and Convulfions, and pur a Spoonful of it 
into the Mouths of the Patient; they ufe it alfo in 
SuppofitoriesandGlyfters $ it diflipatesand rarifies 
Cattarhs, if heated and apply’d hot to the Keck. 

Factitious Salt is taken as well from Salt 
Fountains as from the Sea. 

SALT OF THE EARTH, a Term in 
Agriculture, being the Spirit that renders the 
Earth fertile ; thus fuch Ground has much 
Salt, it bears always and without ceafing; ano¬ 
ther Ground has no Salt, that is, it becomes 
incapable to bear any longer after it has yielded 

fome Fruit. . _ 

SALTIER, the Kame of one 
/Jr °f r he Ordinaries in Heraldry, of 
/ the Form of St. Andrew's Crofs. 

/ Y They tell you that anciently it 

/was the Figure of an Engine, 
which being (luck full of Pins, was 
^ ufed in fcalir.g the Walls of a Be- 

fieged Place. 

Tearl a Saltier Ruly , was the Coat of tho 
late Earl of Macclesfield. 

The Saltier is often Counter-chargM with the 
Field, and fometimes quarterly quartered, £jV. 

SALT-MARSH, a fort of Grazing Ground 
near the Sea, which is commonly very rich Land ; 
but as thefe Lands ufually lie’very flat, it is ne- 
ceffary to keep all the Water you can from coming 
upon them, efpecially Sea-Water, which i? done 
many times at a great Expcnce, according to the 
Length, Breadth and Height of the Walls, which 
muft be proportionable to their being expofed to 
the Waves of the main Sea, or of a broaa or nar¬ 
row Creek or River, and of the Rife of the Tide : 
The two main things which are commonly want¬ 
ing in thefe Lands are good Water and good 
Shelter, which may be remedied in many Places 
by making good Ponds to hold Rain-Water, and 
by plantyig Trees and Hedges, which in mod 
places muft prove of great Advantage to the 
Grafs to fhelter it from the Sea-Breezes, which 
frequently in the Spring will cut off the Tops of 
the Grafs as if it had been mow'd, efpecially in 
the Northern Parts: Thefe Lands fatten Cattle 
the feoneft of any, and preferve Sheep from the 
Rot. But our Author very juftlv fays, they would 
ijc much better for all forts of Cattle than they 
are t if they were better fhelter’d, and where they 
cannot be enclofed round, if Banks were caft up 
in form of a Croft, or in the form of two Half- 
Circles, ij\the middle of the Marfhes, that they 
might be a fhelter for Cattle, let the Wind blow 
which way it will, and planted with Hedges and 
Trees for the Beads to get behind in ftormy Wea¬ 
ther, it would be * great Advantage to them. 

Salt-Marjhcs,; as well as other forts of Grazing 
C rounds, fech as Marfh-Lands, Up- Lands, Sog - 
^ ,'fi u Fenny - Lands, £ 5 are commonly 
fu?ck d, at i s> the befl^ 0 f them with the larged 
0 * 5 % ^ Ws Sheep 5 the mid-fort with a 
2 5 the more barren with Sheep alone, 
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the Rocky with Goats, and the wortt with Rab¬ 
bets ; for nothing is of greater Prejudice to the 
Farmer, than the flocking of his Land with Cat-* 
tie that are larger than it will bear. 

Before we leave this Article of Salt-Marjhes, 
we may obferve that there are a great many Par¬ 
cels of Land upon the Sea-Coaft, that would pay 
well for the taking in, if the Crown thought fit 
to agree to it upon eafy Terms ; as about SoJlcn t 
Spalding , and other Parts of Lincolnfbire, as 
well as elfewhere where the Sea falls off from the 
Land, as it gains in other Places; fo as that up¬ 
on the outfide of the Sea-Walls upon the Owfe, 
tho* every Tide covers it with Salt Water, grows 
a great deal of Graft, and the Owfe is firm to ride 
on, even when the Water is upon it : This Owfe 
when taken in, fcarce finks any thing at all, and 
they dig the Earth for the Walls on the out fide 
of it, which the Sea in a few Tides fills up again; 
and tho* the Sea at high Water reaches but to 
the Foot of the Bank ; yet fome extraordinary 
Tides once or twice a Year go over the Banks, 
tho* they are ten Foot high, fifty Foot broad at 
the Bottom, and three at the Top: They give 
for making thefe Banks about twenty Shillings a 
Pole, the Earth being all carry’d in Wheel-bar¬ 
rows, and the Face of the Bank near the Sea turf¬ 
ed, on which fide the chief Sloap is : whereas in 
Ejfcx , about Malden , £5?c. the Owfe is like Mud, 
and fo foft you can hardly tread upon it, bearing 
nothing but a few Weeds; and if any thing of a 
Hole be dug in the Owfe on the out fide of thq 
Bank, if it is any thing near, the Sea will enlarge* 
foas to undermine the Walls; For this Reafon 
they take aU the Earth with which they make 
their Walk from the Infide, and tho* the Tide 
commonly comes up to the Foot of the Bank, yet 
they keep out the Spring-Tides there with a 
Wall of four Foot high, three Foot broad at the 
Top, and ten or twelve Foot at the Bottom, which 
Walls they have made for about four Shillings a 
Pole : This fort of Owfe, when it comes to be in- 
clofed finks three Foot deep. A curious Gentle¬ 
man has obferved, that one Acre of thefe Lands, 
in proportion to the Diftance each are from Lon¬ 
don, is not above half the Value of one of thoffe 
gain’d from the Sea in Lincolnjhire . 

SALT-PETER, a Salt drawn from Earth and 
Stones, and even from old Walls, Caverns, Sta¬ 
bles, Dove-Cotes, and Places that deceive the 
Urine of Animals*? This Salt is Acid, that is to 
fay, compofed of /harp and pricking Parts, and 
difperfed in the Air, or flicks to Bodies capable: 
to receive it, fuch as are old Walls built otPlai- 
fter: It is true that Saltpeter is fometimes made 
by the Urine of Animals, falling upon Stones and 
Earths; and fome have thought that all Satt-tPe* 
ter comes from that Caufe, whereas we fee daily 
that fome of it is taken out of Places where there 
never came any Urine at all s This Salt is half 
Volatile, and half like unto Sal Gemm : 

There is alfo found Saltpeter in dry Wea¬ 
ther in hot Countries againft the Walls and 
Rocks in' fmall Chryftak, which are feparated 
by fweeping thefe Places foftly with a Broom; 
for which Reafpn this is. called the Houfwvife's 
Salt-Fetcr , and is preferable to the ordinary 
Saltpeter for making of Gun-Powder: It muft 
be chofen neat in Chryftals, eafilv taking Fire 
upon kindled Coals, and this the Ancients call’d 
Ajphronitrtm. * 
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A good and well-efteem’d Salt-Pcter is import¬ 
ed from the Eo (l Indies, principally for Gun¬ 
powder : It’s faid that the fame is found in great 


or from Hills aiid other Sandy Places by the vio¬ 
lence of Rains 3 the common Sand dug out of the 
Earth-having no great Fertility in it 3 only by way 


Quantities near Pegu, and that it is ohferv’d to ot ContraSion to Clay Grounds they may effect 
rife frpm certain barren Lands in white Chryftals, much. Sand is alfo ufctul to be mixt with Soil, 
as near one another as Grafs 3 fo that one may for the railing of great Quantities of Soil in Win- 
ealily gather and purifie the fame, which is like ter by Sheep, when Folding is generally ncgle- 
to ourpurify’d Salt-Pcter . fted 3 and this to be done by making a large' 

SALTS, the Principles which commonly re- Sheep Houfe for houlir.g of Sheep inWinter, which 
main after diftilling, and which being feparated, may lie Cribb’d round about and in the middle 
purify ’d and dry’d,necome white and friable. too to fodder them therein 3 feveral Loads of 

• SAL VOLATILE OLEOSUM, an Excel- Sand either out of the Streets, Highways or Sand- 
lent Medicine thus prepared 3 take of Sal Armo- Pits may be brought into it once or twice a Week, 

' niack and Salt of Tartar, of each half a Pound, laid three or four Inches thick, and this may be 
powder them a-part and mix’em 3 put the Mix- continued as long as may be thought convenient 3 
ture into a Retort, put alfo into the Retort the and what with the Heat and Warmth of their 

* Leaves of Marum Syriacum half an Ounce, and of Bodies, and Fatncfs of their Dung and Urine, the 
' tartaru’d Spirit of Wine a Pound and half, im- Sand will turn to excellent good Soil, and be more 

pregnated with the eflenrial Oils of Cloves half a ferviceable upon Land. 

I)ram, Cinnamon one Scruple, Nutmegs two Very flat Marfh Land and full of Ruflics, of a 
Scruples, of Marjoram, Lemons and Oranges, black deep Mould, fuch as they dig Turf in, has 
‘each one Dram 3 put to them two Pound of clean been found by Experience irf Cbcfloire to have 


Water, and fet all in a Sand Furnace, lute on a 
Receiver, and give Fire of the firl \ degree an 
Hour and a half 3 increafe to the fecond, in which 


been much improved by Sand, which was dug on 
So-ivdcn-ZDows : It’s a red, hot Sand of a fmall 
Grain, lying under a Sandy Soil of about a Spit 


continue five or fix Flours, or until the white Salt deep, that bears nothing but Fern and a /Fort 
‘which firft /hot at the top of the Receiver, begins Grafs, which burns away in Summer, being good 
to melt down : then put out the Fire, and pour Buck-Wheat Land : Six hundred Cart Load of it 
the Spirit, which will have a great deal of loofe was laid on a Chcfl?irc Acre, which is near cou- 
Salt in it, into a Viol by it felt* for Ufe 3 and the blc the Statute Acre 3 having laid the Sand fo 
Salt hardned upon the upper part of the Recei- thick, without Plowing of the Land up, it was 
ver into another. . fowed with Oats and Fitches, which yielded an 


Salt in it, into a Viol by it felt for Ufe 3 and the blc the Statute Acre 3 having laid the Sand fo 
Salt hardned upon the upper part of the Recci- thick, without Plowing of the Land up, it was 
ver into another. fowed with Oats and Fitches, which yielded an 

SALVE GRATIA DEI 3 an excellent Salve extraordinary Crop 3 it was next Winter well 
for many external Evils, and beft to be prepar’d dung’d with Dung, and the Owner, Mr. EdmoniSy 
about Midfummer in the following manner: Take had the Summer after fourteen Loads of Ilay 
'Vervain, Betony and Pimpernel, of each one upon an Acre : It was twenty four Years and up- 
Handful, (lamp and boil them in three Quarts of wards fince it was firft fancied, and it was not 
White Wine, till one half be confumed 3 then dung’d in all that time 3 and the Land that bc- 
ftrain it thro’ a Linncn Cloth and fet it over the f 0 re was not worth ten Shillings an Acre, could 
'Fire again 3 put to it one Pound of the beft Rofin, bo let for fix Pound, and it would yield 
well beaten, four Ounccs of Virgins Wax or Yel- two Crops of Grafs every Year, if there were a 
low Wax, diflfolv’d in Woman’s Milk, and one certainty of fair Weather to make the Hay in. 

^ r 1 . 11^ I n fU f* r» ~ n, _ TJ r . „ „ ~ r J 1 n r. _ .. 


Ounce of Mattick well-Powder’d 3 boil all in the 
Wine till it be melted, ftirring it well and faft 3 
then take it from the Fire, and put to it a Pound 


See Sc a-Sand, Water Sand and Mortar . 

Bcfides the Common Domeftick ufe of Sand, 
it is a confiderderable Ingredient in making 


of Turpentine, ftirring it till it be cold: then the 0 f Mortar, and of all the three forts, which are 
Salve will rife above the reft, which you muft pjr. River and Sea Sand, the firft is the beft, and 
take out and labour with your Hands, as Shoe- 0 f all Pit Sand, that which is whiteft, is by long 
makers do their Wax, and you may make it in Experience found to be the worft for this purpofe 
Rolls, or keep it all together in a Pan : It is good but of all River Sand, that which is found in the 
for all forts of \Vounds, new and old, it cleanfes falls of Water is beft 3 becaufc it is mod purg’d, 
and heals, eats off dead Flefh, and generates new 3 and the Sea Sand is the' worft of all. The Pit 
it mollifies Boils, draws out Thorns, and breaks Sand bccaufe it is fat and rough,is therefore ufed in 
Impofthumes: It is good in the Cancer and Fi- Mortar for Walls and Vaults, and the River Sand 
ftula, Bruifes on the Sinews, St. Anthony’s Fire, is very good for your rough Carting of Walls, 
and affwages Swellings. All Sand is good in itsKind, it being fqueez’d 

SAMP 1 ER, an Herb, of which the green and and handled 3 it crackles : and if being put upon 
fwcet-fmeJling fort is beft to pickle, and that pre- a White Cloth, it neither ftains nor makes it 
ferves the Stomach, Liver and Reins : It’s faltifti foul 3 but that Sand is bad, which being mingled 
and fomewhat bitter in Tafte, inflames the Blood, with Water, makes it dirty and muddy, and which 
and is not good for Young Men in Summer, but has been a long time in the Air, becaufe it will 
for old in Winrer, and then but in a fmall Quan- retain much Earth and rotten Humour, and there- 
tity. fore fome Mafons will wafh their Sand before 

S ANI5, a fort of fmall and very dry Duft, which they ufe it. Sand at London is commonly Sold at 4 
has been found by Experience to be a very good 3 $. fer Load, '3 6 Bufhels to the Load, and bears 
Manure for ftiff Clay Grounds, for as Clays are different Prices in other Parts, 
an Improvement to Sand, fo Sand by the fame SANDARAC, a Rofinous Gum, drawn by 
Reafbn is an Advantage, to cold days, in that it way of Incifion from two Trees, of which the one 
warms ’em and unlocks their binding Qualifies: is the great Juniper, and the other Oxycedra*; 
As for Sands found on the Earth, the beft for Fer- that which diftills from the grand Juniper is the 
tility is that which is wafh’d out of High Ways, moft common, and the other is more fcarce, and 
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ConfequentJy the more crtccmed : They import 
Sandarac from Africa in rranfparent, fhining 
and bright Tears, of a White Colour and igclining 
to that of Lemon Colour. 

As for the Ufe and Property of Sandaracs it 
enters into the Compofition of Plairters, is incifive 
and attenuatings it’s good both to diffolve and 
ftrengthen $ it makes the Bafis of Painters Var- 
nifhs it is with Sandarac they do Paper over to 
give it a white Colour, and to make it more firm, 
to the end the Ink may not fink in, and that the 
Writing may appear fairer. 

SANDING, a Term in Gardenings fignify- 
ing the placing of Sand in an Alley, that it may 
appear always handfom and hinder the Grafs to 
row : They commonly make ufe of River Sand, 
ut when they cannot get that, they take fuch 
Sand as they can find in the Earth ; but for thofe 
Places where they can have no Sand at all, they 
continue the Earth in their Alleys as it is, and 
take care from time to time to drefs it. In Sand¬ 
ing a Walk or AUpy they drefs and then beat the 
Ground, that the Sand may mix with the Earth, 
and then flrew Sand about an Inch and an half, or 
two Inches thick upon it. 

SANDY-GROUND: See Barth. 
SANGUINE, a Term in Heraldry , for the 
Colour ufually call’d Murry , being of’Lake, with 
a little Spanifh Brown : It is reprefented in En¬ 
graving by Hatches lik gPnrpure: It’s moftly ufed 
in the Coats of Knights of the Bath $ when it is 
bom by Nobles it is called Sardanix , and in the 
Coats of Sovereign Princes they call it ‘Dragons 
‘Tail. 

SANGUINES, Perfons that have too much 
Blood in them 3 they are generally full of Vigour 
and good Humour’d : However ’tis dangerous to 
have too much Blood ; to cure which, Bleeding 
and Bathing are ufeful, and thefe fmall Reme¬ 
dies often repeated will prove a Cure $ or elfe take 
the Powder which the Emperor Charles V. com¬ 
monly ufed, and is made of two Ounces of Sage, 
an Ounce of Lavender, as much Hyfop and Mint, 
half an Ounce of Clove, and of Nutmeg, of Cin¬ 
namon, Ginger, Grains of Paradife, Zedoar and 
Galanga, and two Drams of Calamus Aromati- 
cus, three Drams of Juniper Berries and an Ounce 
of Poppy-Seed, all well pulverifed, and an equal 
weight of Sugar candy : The Dole is a Spoonful 
in the Morning falling, and two Hours after Sup¬ 
per. They ftrew upon the Heads of Sanguine 
People the Powder of Silk-Worm, or elfe ufe 
Lozenges of Diarrhodon Abbatis. 

Then for Bilous, Melancholick and Lean Per¬ 
fons, they muft not ftudy much, ndr ufe any Ex- 
ercife prefently after Meals 1 * let ’em drink fart¬ 
ing two GlafTes of Water witn the Juice either of 
Orange, Verjuice, or the Juice of Sorrel 5 or elfe 
let ’em in a Glafs of common Barley-Water mix 
an Ounce of Syrup of Violet, witn five or fix 
Drops of the Spirit of Sulphur, or Vitriol $ or 
they may drink Oxicrat, that is, Water with a 
little Vinegar 5 when they find the Vapours rife. 

Let ’em be Bled once or twice a Year, and be 
Purged three or four times a Year with fix Drams 
of t |* c Confe&ion of Hamech, diffolved in a Glafi 

oAVTr°^^ on p °lyp° d y and Sena. 

S ANICLE, in Latin Saniculas a Plant that at 
the top ot its Branches produces final! white Buds 
made like Strawberries 1 its Leaves are as it were 
divided into five Pi cccs> ^ the Stalks are round, 


fmall and foft, this Plant grows upon Hills ancl 
Mountains and is a kind of Cinque Foil, that 
ftyurifhes in May and June. 

Saniclc , has a Bitternefs therein which (hews 
it is aftringenr, and its Virtues are the fame as 
thofe of Cinque Foil ; a decoflion of its Leaves 
in Hydromel, being drank, is good for the difeafes 
of the Lungs, toappeafe the Belly-Ach,.for the 
Sciatica , and all forts of Fluxes of Blood, as 
well in Men asWomen: The Leaves being apply’d. 
Cure frefh Wounds $ and hence it is that it has 
had the name of Sanicula . Being prepar’d in -a 
Plaifter, it is admirably good for Ruptures. 

SAP, a Subftance by Monfieur Chorael de- 
feribed to be a fucculent Liquor, or liquid Juice* 
which being originally nothing but pure Water 
in the Earth, becomes a Water acoompany’d with 
natural Qualities, that is of Salt from the Earth, 
it afterwards pafles into the Roots either by way 
of Attraction or Impulfion, as fome Philofbphers 
believe ; This Water being in the Roots, has 
been prefently by the Operation of thefe Roots 
converted into Saps that is to fay, into a Liquor 
conformable to the Nature of the Tree or Plant 
which it ought to nourifh, improve, make to 
grow and multiply $ for every Sap differs accord¬ 
ing to the differenpe of the vegetables : In fome 
it is vifeous and Gluey,as in fome Fruits, in others 
it’s watery, and particularly fo in Vines : In fome 
others it is white and like Milk, as in Fig Trees, 
Titimales, l$c. 

The nature of this Sap has two properties, the 
one is to rife up readily to the extreameft parts of 
the top of the Branches thro’ Chanels form’d by 
Nature on purpofe, between the Wood and the 
Bark, and to convert it felf partly into Wood and 
Bark, and partly into Leaves, Buds, Fruit, 
the other property is to extend, thicken and mul¬ 
tiply new Roots, by readily imparting to them 
the Virtue which their Mothers had, that is, 
of attrafling fbmewhat wherewith without 
ceafing to form of Saps, (fc. Thus far ChomeU 
vid. Juice . 

An Ingenious Ahthor’s Sentiment of Sap is 1 
that it proceeds from the Salt of the Earth, and 
he fays he knows by Experience that this Salt 
could produce no effefl, if it were hot diffolved 
by the humidities from above, fuch as Rain and 
Snow 5 for while this Salt adheres clofely to the 
Earth, and makes but one folid Mafs with it, 
it’s incapable of any AClion ; but by the means 
of Rain, Snow and other Waterings, this Salt 
diffolvcs and mixes it felf with all the parts of 
the Earth, and thofe parts being thus animated 
and put into motion, diftribute and Communicate 
themfelves afterwards to the Roots of Trees, 
which are nourifh *d by them, fo that this matter 
growing Liquid, turns to Sap by the A&ion of 
the Roots j and of this he made the following 
Experiment. 

He fill’d two Pots with Earth as dry as Alhes, 
and fow’d Pot-Herb-Seeds in both of them $ he 
water’d the Earth in one of the Pots, and the 
Seed came up very well, tho’ it did not come up 
at all in the Pot where the Earth was not water’d, 
which is an unqueftionable proof, that without 
the help of Rain or Waterings, the Salt in the 
Earth would have no effeCl as to vegetation. 

SARPLER, otherwife call’d a ^Pocket., a half 
Sack of Wool, a Sack is 80 Tod, a Tod a Stone, 

and 
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and a Stone 14 Pounds: This in Scotland is call'd 
Sertlicth and contains 80 Stone. - 
SATYRICON : See Orchis. 

SAVIN or SABIN-TREE, in Latin Sabina, 
a Plant of which there are two forts, viz. the 
Garden and the Wild Sabin ; the Garden or 
Cultivated Sabin, is a fmall green Shrub, that 
(ends forth extended Branches, and whofe Leaves 
are like thofe of the Tamarinds, but thicker, 
harder and not fo Green : They are garni fh’d 
with certain prickles, have a pretty ftrongfmell, 
and a biting and bumingTafte: The Fruit is fome- 
times red and large, and fometime^ fmall, and of 
a deep Blew, and hence it is that fome diltinguifh 
two forts of Savin of this kind. 

Savin is of an incifive, penetrating, operative 
and attenuating quality $ the Leaves being drank 
in fome Wine provoke Urine, and even Blood 5 
they very much forward the Menfes : They make 
a Powder of them, which being incorporated 
With fre(h Butter, of which they give a dram 
at a time to Afthmatical Perfons • the Tuice 
of Savin being drank to the weight of two drams 
with a dram of Borrage, help Women in Labour 
to bring forth $ but *ris not ufed unlefs in Cafes 
pf extremity $ for there is Danger and the Child 
may be kill’d. 

The Wild Sabin is a Tree that grows as big 
as the Almond-Tree 2 The Body of it is thick, 
and the Wood very hard, of a dark red Colour 
'within, and cover’d with a dark red Bark : The 
Leaves are like thofe of Cyprefs, and have a 
bitter tafte* the Fruit is round and as big as a 
Juniper Berry, green at firft but as it ripens be¬ 
comes of a darkilh blue : This Tree grows in* 
Woods, on Mountains and other unfrequented 
Places: They alfo in fome places Plant it in Gar¬ 
dens : It may have the fame properties as the 
former 5 but it is not ufed in Phyfick. 

* SAUNDERS, the Wood of a Tree, which 
grows in India to the bignefs of the Walnut-Tree, 
and has Leaves that are very green and like thofe 
of Lentisk. There are three forts of Saunders, 
viz. the Yellow, the White and the Red, the 
firft is the beft and moft'aroma tick of all • but 
there is but little of it to be had: The Red 
holds the middle Rank between both. 

You muft make choice of that which is of a 
folid and heavy Subftance, that is neither rotten 
nor Worm-eaten : You muft not make ufe of 
that which you meet with in Shops when it 
pricks the Tbngue, as the Yellow often does, 
becaufe that is Cedar and not Saunders, and does 
rather heat than cool, as the right fort does. 

The Red Saunders will not dye as Brafil Wood 
does, neither is it fo hard nor fo heavy $ it fome- 
times happens that it has a fweet fmell, but that 
it borrows from the Yellow Saunders with which 
it is brought into Europe from Indite. 

The Third fort of Saunders is quite cold and 
dry to the third degree $ the Red is colder than 
the Yellow : They arealL cordial and aromatick, 
but particularly the Yellow, becaufe it is more 
Odbriferous. 

SAVORY, in Latin Satureia , a Plant de- 
ferib’d in general to have Stems that are round 
land as hard as Wood, and grow a Foot or a Foot 
and a half high, the Leaves are hairy and fmall, 
but larger than thofe of Thyme, and like thofe 
of ttyfop, and of an agfeeabie Tafte and Smell; 
the Flowers arc of a white and inclining to a 


purple Colour, and they grow as it were in tho 
Armpits of the Leaves • the Seeds are round and 
incloled in Cods : This Plant grows in Gardens 
and flourifhes in June. 

There are indeed the Winter and Summer 
Savory , the latter being annual and raifed of 
Seed $ but the other furvives many Winters, and 
is increafed by Scions as well as by Seed $ they 
are both as to the ufes of them well known in the 
Kitchen ; the Leaves being ufed in fome Ragocs, 
and particularly among Peafe and Beans. 

As to the Medicinal Virtues of Savory , it at¬ 
tenuates particular Humours, difpels Wind, helps 
Digcftion, whets the Appetite, ftrcngthefcs the 
Stomach, takes away Loathing, and brightens 
the Eye-fight $ Its good for obitru&ions of the 
Womb, and they make ufe of it externally to 
difpel Humours, and to allay pains of the Ears: 
Its Leaves being reduced into Powder and drank 
in Wine is good for the diforders of the Breaft, 
Lungs and Bladder. Its faid that being put into 
Beds, it kills Fleas. 

SAUSAGE, a fort of Food that is very well 
tafted, and Saufages are prepar’d divers ways. 

To make iPork Saufages , let fome Pork and 
Leaf-Fat out of the Hogs-belly be chopt final!, 
well feafon’d %nd mixtwitha little Paruy, other 
fine Herbs and a Shallot: If you would have ’em 
more delicious than ordinary, it will be requifite 
alfo to mince your Breafos of Capons or fat Pullets, 
with a little raw Gammon and Anife, in the 
fame manner as for white Hogs-Puddings: When 
the whole mixture are well order’d and feafon’d, 
add a little Gammon of Effcnce, it may be 
bound with the Yolk of an Egg $ afterwards hav¬ 
ing provided Sheep-Guts that are well cleanfed, 
according to the tnicknefs you would have your 
Saufages to be of; they may be made of a conve¬ 
nient length and Broil’d upon Paper, or Fry’d in # 
order to be ferv’d up to Table. 

The fame Compound or Farce may aHo be 
wrapt up in a Veal Caul, and dreft as Capons 
Livers in Cauls $ for which See Capons Livers. 

Veal Saufages are made in the fame manner 5 
after having minc’d part of a Fillet of Veal, with 
half as much Bacon, feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, 
Nutmeg and fine Herbs chopt very fmall : They 
may alio be broil’d on the Grid-iron, with thin 
Paper underneath, and ferv’d up with Muftard, 
as the former, among the Side-Difhes. 

To make Royal Saufages or thick Saufages 5 
having provided fome Flelh of Patridges, and of 
a fat Pullet or Capon, a little Gammon Or other 
Bacon, and a piece of a Leg of Veal, all raw with 
Parfiey and Chibbols, let ’em be well chopt with 
Mufhrooms and Truffles, feafon’d with Pepper, 
Salt, beaten Spice, and a Clove of Garlick $ ad¬ 
ding alfo two whole Eggs, three or four Yolks 
and a little Milk Cream $ then roll up this Farce 
into thick Pieces, according to the quantities that 
you have of it, and to the end that it may be 
drefs’d without breaking, let it be wrapt up in 
very thin flices cut out of a Fillet of Veal, and 
beaten flat upon the Drcffer for that purpofo j"fb 
as the Saufage may be made at leaft as thick as a 
Man’s Arm, and of a convenient Length 2 When 
they are thus ordered they muft be put into an 
Oval Stew Pan, with a great many thin dices of 
Bacon at the Bottom, and ftoptup clofe^ cover¬ 
ing them with Beef Stakes and other Bacon Bards. 
The P<m muft afterwards be fet between two 

Fires, 
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Fires taking care that they be not too quick, 
and your Saufagcs mult be Bak’d or Stew’d in 
this manner about eight or ten Hours : As foon 
as they they are ready, let them be remov’d from 
the Fire, and let to cool in the fame Pan 3 then 
they mull be carefully taken out, fo that none be 
broken, and all the Meat round about mult be 
taken away with the Fat. At laft you may cut 
the Saufagcs into dices with a fharp Knife, and 
fct them in good order, in a Difh or Plate, to be 
ferv’d pp cold to the Table 3 if there be occafion 
at the fame time to make a Galantine, with the 
Royal Saufages, it may be dreft in the fame 
Stew Pan. 

The Normans efteem the Saufages of Tont 
Audcmar very much, and fay they are moft excel¬ 
lent Vi&uals, and they fend ’em to Taris for a 
Rarity. 

Very many value the Bokgnia Sa’fage above 
all others, and to make thcfe, take Fat and Lean 
Pork, which muft be chopt very fmall, and to 
Five and Twenty Pounds of it, you are to add a 
Pound of Salt and Four Ounces of whole Pepper, 
with a Pint of white Wine Taris Mcafure, and a 
Pound of the Bead’s Blood, then you arc to knead 
and work it well altogether for a quarter of an 
Hour and better 3 fill theTGuts therewith, and 
put a Napkin about ’em, for fear when you come 
to prefs the Mafs, the Guts diould burfl 3 you 
mud divide them , into fuch proportions as your 
intended bignefs requires 5 and tye the Guts 
with a Packthread 3 hang ’em in the Air or in 
thcSmoak to dry, and when they are dry’d, cut, 
if you think fit, the Skin which feparates one 
Saufage from another 5 forWorms may get into it 3 
rub ’em with a little Oil of Olive, and when you 
have cleanfed ’em from the Dud that mud be 
upon ’em, put ’em into a glaz’d Earthen Pot, 
cover it with its common lid 3 and thus you 
may keep ’em as long as you pleafe good, with¬ 
out any danger of Corruption. 

There is another fort of thick Saufage call’d 
by fome a Royal Saticijfcn 3 to make which 
purfue the following Method 3 having provided 
lomeFlefh of Partridges and of a fat Pullet or 
Capon, a little Gammon and other Bacon, and 
a piece of a Leg of Veal, all raw with’ Parfly 
and Chibbol 3 let them be well chopt with 
Jtfufhrooms and Truffles, and feafon’d with Pep¬ 
per, Salt, beaten Spice and a Clove of Garlick, 
adding alfo two whole Eggs, three or four Yolks, 
and a little Milk Cream, then roll up this farce 
into thick pieces, according to the Quantity you 
have of it, and to the end it may be dreffed 
without breaking, let it be wrapt up in very 
thin dices cut out of a Fillet of Veal, and beaten 
flat upon the Drefler, for that purpofe 3 fo that 
the Saufages may be at lead as thick as a Man’s 
Arm, and of a convenient length : When they are 
thus ordered, they muft be put into an Oval 
Stew pan, with a great many thin dices of 
Bacon at the Bottom, and ftopt up clofe, cover¬ 
ing them with Beef Stakes, and other Bacon- 
Bards : The Pan muft afterwards be fet between 
two Fires, taking Care that they be not too quick3 
and the Saufages muft be Bak’d or Stew’d in this 
manner for eight or ten Hours ; As foon as they 
are ready, ] et t h em \y C remov’d from the Fire and 
* e r°ii C0 °* * n the fame Pan 3 then they muft be 
carefully tak en out, fo as not to be broken, and i 
all tne Meat round about muft be taken away I 
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with the Fat : You may at laft cut the Saufages 
into dices with a fharp Knife, and fet them in 
good order in a Difh or Plate, to be ferv’d up 
cold to Table: If there be occafion to make a 
Galantine at the fame time, with the Royal 
Saufagcs , it may be drefs’d in the fame Stew 
Pan. 

SAW, a very neceffary Inftrument for a Gar¬ 
diner, which he imploys to cut off the Branches 
which he cannot take off with his Pruning 
Knife, and what is cut with a Saw looks always 
very near, after the Roughnefs the Saw has left 
has been fmoothed over with a Knife. 

SAW-DUST, the duft made in Sawing of 
Timber, which being rotten, orindeed any rotten 
Wood whatever, mixt with Earth, makes heavy 
Land light, and fertilizes the fame exceedingly. 

SAW-WORT, in Latin Serratnla , a Plant 
different from Bctony 3 the Stem is of a Purple 
Colour, dender and laden with Branches before 
it fhoots 3 the Leaves are like thofe of Eetony, 
and indented round 3 but'when it produces its 
Stem, its Leaves are like thofe of the great Vale¬ 
rian, tho’ the higheft are the fmalleft, irs Flowers 
grow in Cops, and are of a Purple Hue ; it has a 
pretty many Roots : It grows in Woods efpecially 
in 'Bohemia . ; 

The whole Plant being drank in fome White 
Wine, is good for thofe that fall from a PrecU 
pice : The Wine wherein it is boil’d, cleanfes 
and heals Ulcers 3 they ufe it by way of fomenta¬ 
tion to qualify the pains of the Piles. Dyers ufe 
it in the Colouring of their Woollen Cloths. 

SAXIFRAGE, a Plant of which there* are 
three forts, the firft has a number of finall dender 
Branches, bearing final!, narrow and fhort Leaves, 
by equal Intervals : Its like Thyme, froln which 
it cannot be diftinguifh’d but by the Tafte 3 the 
Root is big enough and deep, being divided into 
fevcral Branches : This Flant grows in rough and 
dony Places, and flourifhes in June and Auguft .. 

The properties of it are to Heat, Cleanfe, 
Open, Subtilize and Diffolve 3 being boiled in 
fome Wine, it is good for thofe that are Feverifh, 
that cannot make Water and are fubjeft to Sighing: 
It will likewife break the Stone in the Kidneys, 
from whence it .has the name of Saxifrage as 
well as the other following Sorts. 

The fecond is Branch’d and like Epithyme, 
and the Branches are feparated from one another 
at the Top and intermix’d below, being dender 
like thofe of Wild Thyme, and divided by Knots 
or Joints 3 the Leaves which grow two and two 
from thefe Joints, are long enough and narrow: 
A fmall longifh Flower appears at each end of 
the Branches, like Pinks, and indented on the 
Edges. 

This Plant grows abundantly in the dry and 
arid Mountain of Tlatre , between Cyprus and 
Malburg, in England, France and Italy, and 
bloffoms in June and July : If you boil it in Wine 
and drink it readily ; it has much the fame 
Virtues as the former, and it likewife flops the 

Hickup. * , , _ 

The third /hoots forth a Stem like that ot 
Fennel, is fomewhat longer, fmall, (lender, hav¬ 
ing a Taffel at the end of each Branch, which 
contains a Seed like that of common Parfly, but 
longer and odoriferous i the Leaves are fmall like 
Hair; fomewhat like thofe of Fennel, but thinner 
and more bare j the Root is Whitifh aijd tafles 

like 
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like a Parfnip: It grows in dry and barren Grounds to anoint them with this Ointment, vtz. thd 
and among Stones 5 it flourifhes in May and Juice of Tares, the Lees of Old Wine, or of Ptilfe 
June: This Plant has the fame Virtues as the lukewarm, and Olive Leaves, of each an equal 
firft and true Saxifrage of ‘Diofcoridcs , and is Quantity, which being mixt together, rub \ni 
Diuretick. therewith, and in three or four Days the Evi 4 

SCAB, a Diftemper in Slack Cattle , that is will beconfum’d $ then plunge ’em if they aifc 
cured with us after the following manner $ take near into the Sea 5 if not wafh ’em with RaiA 
the Beafts own Water, Salt, Butter and White Water long kept; and Salt mixt with it, a little 
Wine Vinegar, with a little Sallet Oil and a boil’d, and it will keep them free from this Di£ 
little Brimftone, and blend all together and rub temper all that Year: This by way of prevent^ 
it on, and it will mend him presently. on 5 but if thro’ neglcfi, or otherwife they brt 

SCAB or ITCH, a Diftemper in Horfes , cau- afiually Scabbed, fome anoint them with Brim- 
fed by over-heat and corrupt Blood ; for which (tone and Cyperous pounded with white Lead 
the Horfe muft be Bled, and then Purg’d $ take and Butter 5 others ao them over with the dirt 
fome of the Root of Wild Cucumber, reduced or puddle where an Afs pifle.s : Some make ufe 
into Powder, and mix it with fome Wine, infufe of Stale Urine to wafh ’em with, and you may 
the whole cold for three Hours, in a pint and a cure this Diftemper by wafhing it with Urine and 
half of White Wine, give it him to drink and he anointing it with Sulphur and Oil. 
will be foon well. SCABBED HEELS or FRUSH 5 a Dlftem- 

As for this Diftemper when it appears out- per in Horfes , wherein the Frufh fometimes falls 
wardly, you may at the Apothecaries buy fome away by degrees, by reafon of an eating Scab, 
of the Ointment call’d Fgiptiacum , or that call’d which pierces to the quick, and occafions fo great 
Unguent urn Apoflolortmt^ with which you are to an Itching, that the Horfe cannot walk without 
tub all the parts of his Body that is infcbled with halting $ but thofe Sores are not fb Dangerous as 
this Evil. they are Troublefome and Painful: Before the 

Another Prefcription is to take two Pounds of Horfe grows Lame, his Feet ftink of old rotten 
Frefh Butter, fome Quick-SilVer, and as much Cheefe, fo that you may eafily difcover the na- 
dry’d Bones as a Pound of Butter, mix the whole tureof the Grief, fince ’tis impoffible to come 
together in a Pot, then rub the Horfe with this into the Stable without perceiving the fmell$ and 
Ointment every fecond Day till he is well.. befides, the Horfe beats the Ground from time 

You muft caufe him to (wallow a Decoflion of to time with his Feet, by reafon* of the imolera- 
Scabious or a pint of White Wine, wherein you ble Itching in thofe parts, 
are to diflolve an Ounce of Cinojper, and a little To begin the Cure, you irtuft pare the Fruftl 
Cruft of Bread, and an Ounce of Brimftone fix’d with a Buttrefs asnear as you can $ then quench a 
with Decoflion, which you muft give him to fufficient quantity of unflack’d Lime and Vinegar, 
drink for four Days together. ftrain o<it the Liqtfof, boil it, and throw it boil- 

SCAB, a Diftemper incident to Sheep , and ing hot upon the Frufh $ after which apply a 
pccafion’d by cold Rains, which will make ’em reftringent Charge of Powder of tmflack’d Lime, 
catchCold,or by too muchHeat which afte&s them, mix’d with the Sedond Water of the black Re- 
when they have been Shear’d, and puts them all ftringent, made of Soot, Vinegar and Whites of 
fato a Sweat, or elfe when the Flyes do much Eggs The Coiintefs’s Ointment is very ufefui 
Torment them. in this Cafe, for it performs the Cure in three 01 

To begin theCure of this Diftemper, in cafe four Applications, but the Dreiting muft be kept 
it attacks ’em in Summer time ; they conduct all oh with Splents. «• 

the Sheep that are thus diftemper’d to a River or If the Difeafe returns, after you have cleanfed 
Brook, in which they wafh them, and then rub the Sore, apply the Neatherds Ointment, which 
*tm with the following Ointment. will heal tnem, tho’ the internal Caufe can 

; Take fome Brimftone reduced into Powder and hardly be remov’d 5 and befides the Horfe may 
the Root of Cyperous, as much of the one as of be-let Blood in the Toe from time to time $ all 
the other, put fome Quick-Silver to it $ mix’em the Ointments preferib’d for running Sores or 
with Wax and fome Surgtindy Pitch which muft putrify’d Legs, are alfo good in this Cafe, 
firft be melted, incorporate the whole except the For prefervation, you muft often pare tho 

Quick-Silver, and rub the Scabbed Sheep with Frufh, and rub the place once or twice with the 
it every Evening for three Days fucceffively 5 fecond Water,'whicn will confome part of the 
after which they fhoukl bo wafh’d in the fame Corruption, and dry up the Root ot the Scabs 
River as before. ^ fo effe£tually, that they will not break out again 

But rf this Diftemper attacks ’em in Cold for a long time • then bathe the part every Day 
Weather, you muft not wafh the Sheep $ but with* the following Water Cold $ take of AHotn 
only content your ftflPto anoint them with this and white Vitriol, of each a Pound and an half. 
Ointment^ then Wafh them with Lye, and after boil them in a Gallon of Water Till it be reduc’d 
that with fair Water: Keep them theiv warm and lo two Quarts : At laft when you perceive the 
in a place by themfelves feparate from the other Itching gone, melt Tar or black Pitch upon the 
Sheep, becaufe they will infeft them : If you Scabs, and keep 1 the Feet well pick’d and Free 
could with an Iron Inflrument cut out the Root from Duft, or any other ordure, tnat might dry 
•f the Diftemper which feizes them, ’twould be them : The laft nam’d Remedy is very effeftuah 
the more expeditious way to have’em-Cur’d, for SCABIOUS, in Latin Seabtofa , from the 
it increafes very ofrehtvhen you are about the word Scabies , becaufe, foiiie fay it curbs the 
Cure. Itch; is a Plant that ftioots forth large oblong, 

Our way in England for the curing of this Evil hairy and jagg’d Leaves, together with a ; finall 
in Sheep, when they are fhorn, is to be fore to ftrait and round Stalk, whence come alfo out a 
wafh ’em three days before, and after /hearing great many Leaves like the forementiou’d : Un- 
• - equat’d 
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equal’d leav’d Flowers appear at the extremities 
or thofe Stalks, all of them comprehended within 
one common Cup, of which thofe that are in 
the middle are divided into four or five parts, 
forming two little Lips $ the others come, as it 
were, out of the top of the Embrio, and grow in 
the Cup that isproper for them, which after¬ 
wards becomes a Caplula, containing divers oblong 
Seeds, furmounted by a Crown of Blue or Violet 
Colour’d Flowers, and fometimes whitifh and 
hairy. 

For the well cultivating of the Scabious , the 
Gardiner ought to know tnat it loves a cool place 
and a highSoil $ having pitch’d upon the place, you 
are to fow at the end of a Bed, as much Seed as 
you think your Garden has occalion for $ it muft 
be always fown thin, that it may grow the ftron- 
ger, and the fooner become fit to Tranfplant. 

It is to be fown in the Month of Sefrcmber % 
either'in open Ground or in hot Beds, and that 
either in drills or fcatteringly : The Beds muft 
be cover’d with,a little Mould, the Scabious is 
kept from Cold by covering it with Straw, or 
dry’d Dung, but care muft be taken to uncover 
it again, as foon as the Weather is good. When the 
young Plants begin to rife they muft be Water’d 
. and Weeded, leaft thofe pernicious Herbs fhould 
choak their Growth. 

The Scabious are Tranfplanted in March into 
fcveral Places, as it fhall be judg’d proper for 
them, this muft be done as artfully as poftible $ 
and that this Plant may quickly take Root, it 
muft be Water’d as foon as Planted $ and that 
muft be continued as often as ’tis thought conve- 


it by way of Plaifters to plague Sores, Boils and 
the like Evils, and fome pretend to affirm it will 
infallibly cure them in Three Hours time $ the 
Juice of it is admirably good for Sick Perfons, 
taken to the quantity ot four Ounces mix’d with 
a Dram of Treacle : It will make 'em Sweat 


nient; This Plant muft be alfo Weeded 5 and 
then you may expeft it will' bear valuable 
Flowers. 

The Seeds are Sown in the Month of Marchy 
either upon Beds or in open Ground, as likewife 
in Pots to be Tranfplanted where it fhall be 
thought proper ; This Scabious now fpoken of is 
call’d Scab i of a Montana Latifolia , the Mountain 
Scabious with large Leaves. 

This is the way the Scabious is ordered when 
it is Sown, but as it is a lafting Plant, which at 
its firft Planting runs mightily out into Roots, 
the moft fure and expeditious way of propagating 
it is by Suckers $ for which See *Po$ts Hyacinth , 
between the Culture qf which Plant.and this there 
is no very material difference. 

The Scabious are of feveral forts, but there are 
only two of them cultivated in our Englijh Gar¬ 
dens, and thefe are the fweet Indian Scabious $ 
and the Spanijh Scabious : We fbw the Seeds in 
the Spring upon Beds call’d the Seminary, and 


b after- abundantly the firft Day, and the fame quantity 
s oblong may be continued for feveral Days : It’s an 
r Violet Excellent Remedy for thofe who are bit or ftung 
ifh and with Serpents, and other Venomous Creatures, 
for this Herbbeing pounded and apply*d to the 
us y the affe&ed part will Cure it. 

ol place The Ju r *:e of Scabious with Burrage and Cam- 
ice, you phire, will take away the Rednefs and Spots in 
Seed as our Bodies. 

it muft The Deco&ion of its Roots is good for Sores 
e ftron- occafion'd by the Pox, and it muft be continued 
ant. to be drank till they are gone : They make a 
Tcmber % Powder of it, a Dram of which being taken in 
nd that Whey of Goats Milk, is an Excellent Remedy 
Is muft for thofe who are troubled with the Itch, Scabs 
bious is and the like Cutaneous Diftempers. 

•aw, or The Scabious is likewife very good for Coughs 
uncover and Diftempers of the Lungs $ to this end they 
len the extrafl the Juice, pulverize it and make a De¬ 
bater’d coftion of it to be uled for a long time : They do 
i fhould moreover make a Conferve of the Flower of this 
Plant: Its Leaves or Root being apply *d alone tq 
xh into the Itch,andScurf, or mix’d withOil and Ointment 
>per for are exceeding good for them 5 but above all a 
>mble $ Deco&ion of Scabious drank for Forty Days toge- 
.oot, it ther, will efle&ually cureTetters or Ring-worms $ 
id that as has been often Experienced, 
conve- Finally, this Plant is Sudorifick and Alexiphar- 
$ and mack, is chiefly ufed for Impofthumes, PJurifies, 
iluable Squincy, Coughs, Aftbmas, Fiftulas, Ulcers 
in the Breads and Thighs $ and alfo for the 
Marchy Plague; It likewife purges the Lungs* 
kewife SCALD-HEAD, an Itch that encompaffes all 
tall be the Head, or rather they are fmall Ulcers joyn’d 
cn of is together, which as foon as they appear turn into. 
>untain a Cruft or Scab, there are feveral forts of Scald 
Heads, fome refemble the Grains of Figs, being 


round, hard and red 5 others are fmall bits of 
Flefh, like unto the ends of the Nipples, from, 
which Blood continually ififues forth, and others 
are like Farinous Tetters $ they are all of them 
bred from a very Corrupt Humour arifing from 
the ufe ot bad Food 5 they caufe fo great an 
Itching, that the Tumour increafes, and the Holes 
grow bigger, thro* the vehemence of Scratching: 
This Diremper makes the Perfon deformed, 
excites Horror, and injures the Smell. 

1. To cure any of the forts of Scald Heads, 

n n 1 . 1 __•__ -.1 _:_ _I 


the Soring upon Beds call’d the Seminary, and you muft prefently Bleed twice or thrice, and 
Tranfplant them out, on Beds or Borders in Purge every Week, either with two Ounces of 
Amttft or the Spring following : they are call’d Manna. Tablets, Diacarthami, or Aloes Pills, 


Augufi or the Spring following : they are call’d 
Bis-Annual, hardy Plants, by reafon they feldom 
Flower till the Second Year after Sowing and 
then Dye. * 

Great Virtues are aferib’d to this Plant, for it 
heats, dries and cleanfes, fo that it is fufficient 
of it felf to clear the Stomach and caufe a Dif- 


Manna, Tablets, Diacarthami, or Aloes Pills, 
which purify the Blood, and afterwards make 
ufe of this or the following Unguent, 

Take three Drams of Gall-nuts, two Drams of 
the Seed of Rue, Orpine and the Root of long 
and round Ariftolochy, of each half an Ounce 5 
Sal Armoniac, Chimney-Soot, Brimftone, Bitter 


charge of Flegm, and other groft Superfluities 5 Almonds, Powder pf Coloquintida, Caper-tree 
whether it be taken when dry <d and reduced into Root, Fig and Olive-tree Leaves, Roots otRecd* 
Powder in Wine or Broth, or ufe the Juice of it Verdigrecee, Burnt Allorn, Myrrh, Aloes and 
J ™ x 5 * Honey 1 If you drink a Deco&ion of Frankiqfence, of each one Dram $ the whole 
this Herb, i t win have the fame Effcft, and alfo being pounded and temper’d With very ftrong 
CW U'm Li Vinegar in the manner of a Pomatum, they apply 

° j re, » e ^y Weaknefles of the fome of it a Finger thick to the Head, and a 
Stomach and 12..0A . *1_1.. ~ 
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diforders of the Breaft 5 they apply J a Linnen Cloth over it with Bandages and a Cap : 

You 
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You may alfo make ufe of the following Oint¬ 
ment. 

Take two Ounces of Litharge, an Ounce of 
Rue Leaves, half an Ounce of the Seeds of 
Stavefacre, and two Drams of Cyprus Vitriol 3 
Pulverize the whole together, and with as much 
Oil of Myrrh and Vinegar as is fufficient, form 
your Ointment. 

The next Preparation, as being extreamly effi¬ 
cacious, may the rather be maae ufe of3 take 
the Roots of white and black Hellebore, live 
Sulphur, Cyprus Vitriol, Orpine, Gold Litharge* 
Quick-lime, Allora, Galls, Chimney-Soot, and 
Afties of Tartar, of each half an Ounce, Quick- 
filver kill'd in a little Turpentine and Verdigreefe, 
uf each two Drams 3 reduce the whole! into Pow¬ 
der and boil it in a Pound of Oil of Olive 3 ad¬ 
ding thereunto the Juice of Borrage, Scabious, 
Fumitory, 'Patience and Vinegar, of each Four 
Ounces 3 tbefe Juices being confom'd, add an 
Ounce of black Pitch, and two Ounces of Yellow 
Wax, and when the Ointment is made arid grown 
told,fpead it upon Leather and let the Head 
be wrapt round therewith. . r - ! 

a. Let the Patient’s Head be well fltav’d* take 
fome black Pitch and melr it, and fpread it upon 
three Pieces of Linnen cut in the form of a Coif, 
and put 'em all three feparately, apply them as hot 
as the Patient can bear ’em 3 you muft leave on 
the firft Apparel for Eight and Forty Hours, and 
the fecond as lone after 3 and you mult from 
time to time put tome Salt and pounded Brim- 
ftone upon the Planters before you apply ’em : 
When the Scurf is gone you muft waih the Pa¬ 
tient’s Head with his own Urine near a good Fire, 
or elfe in the Sun 5 but yoa muft keep drefliog 
the Patient fo long, till there is no remains of 
the lead Root of die Evil 5 and when you take 
off the Plaiftera do it Crofs-ways. 

SCALLIONS, Herbs well known how to pro¬ 
pagate, whereof the red, hard, little and fweet 
are the beft, being very good to excite the Ap¬ 
petite, which isweaknedby Superfluous Heat, 
to relifh Drink, Efc. but as they caufe Windinefs, 
multiply Grofs Humours, ££?c. they muft not be 
ufed too often, and the beft way of remedying 
their evil Quality is to fqueeze ’em well firft, 
then fteep them in a little Water, and feafon 
them with Vinegar,, Oil and Salt, with an Ad¬ 
dition of a little Sage and Parfley, but they re¬ 
quire little Boiling*, 

SCAMMON Y 3 the Juice of a Root infpifla- 
ted, call’d by many Scammomum of the Con¬ 
volvulus Kina : Its a drug of great Account in 
Medicine, and almoft in all the Officinal VPurgers* 
whole forms are fuitablc for its Reception 3 be- 
caufe it is not convenient in any that are more 
liquid than an Ele&tiary : That is reckoned beft, 
which is light and grey 3 the Heavy and Black 
being not much efteem’d : It is fo adhefive, that 
it will not powder, unleis the Mortar be fbme- 
times rubbed with a little Oil 3 and as to that Work, 
whoever is engaged in it, he muft take Care it 
muft not get up the Nofe, for it will Purge the 
Head fb violently as to occafion oftentimes a 
great deal of Mifchief. Loaf Sugar and any 
Alkalious Salts, are alfo very convenient to rub 
it into Powder with 3 for they divide its parts 
and make it Operate more gently, as they ao all 
othet refiuoua Putgers : It wonderfully deterges 
the Paflage* and Glands of Mucous and Vicid 


Humours, and 'tis therefore a good Ingredient 
in all Compofitions intended againft thofe Diftem- 
pers, which have fiich Humours for their Caufe* 

It is reckoned a great deftroyer of Worms, but 
great Care is to be taken * how it be given to 
Children 3 and let it be a Caution to Perfbns of 
all Ranks, tho’ fome Empiricks put off their 
Sugar <Plums and Lozenges , for luch Inteuti- 
tions, wherein this is the only purgative Ingredi¬ 
ent, as its quantity m a dofe is but fmall. But 
fuch things, for all they chance to work off 
well with fome ftrong Children, yet they often 
do a great deal of Mifchief and occafion Convul- 
fions, by their urifiipportable vellications of the 
tender Membranes and Fibres : No Medicine is 
more frequfcntly ufed to Horfes than Scammcny , 
except Aloes $ and indeed it is of very great Effi¬ 
cacy when right lypre par *4 with Sulphur. 

SCARLET BEAN, a fort of a Kidney Sean 
of a Scarlet Colour, and proper for the Orna¬ 
ment of Gardens It fhoots out a ilender Stem 
five' or fix Foot high, divided into feveral 
Branches 3 bearing Leaves rank’d by pairs along 
fides, fmall arid fomething indented at the 
Edges 3 the Flower refembles the Wings of a 
Sutter-Fly : In the middle of the Cup appears 
a Chive, which in time becomes a rod fill’d 
with the Seed, fomething round and of areddifli 
Colour, or between Black and Red. 

As to the Culture of this Plant, it is to be ob- 
ferved, that it) is never imploy’d but to cover 
fome Arbour or Wall in a Garden, under which 
iSsfirft prepar’d a PaHifade with Props: The Plant 
is like wife of great ufe in little Courts, where they 
ferve to cover aoy defeds in the Walls, and render 
them more agreeable to the fight 3 however they 
are never met with in: the great Parterres or 
Flower Gardens, the Plant being too vulgar to 
find any Room there ' i It’s fet two Inches deep, 
and a Span afunder one from the other 3 and a 
little Care will fo difpofe it on the Arbour os 
Pallifade, as to make it appear very beautiful to 
the Eye. If any thing elfe is required in Rela¬ 
tion to this Plant, Recourfe may be had to the 
Article under JMoJsks-Hood , where Inftru&ions 
will be found fuitable to both. 

SCARLET LEAK,orSCARLETGRAIN, 
in Larin Cbermes % a fmall Tree that bears this 
colour’d Seed; It has thich Branches, the Leaves 
are prickly all about the Edges like the Holly* 
but much fmaller, the Seeds are round, empty, 
and of a Vermillion Colour, and they make the 
Confection Alkermes of it: It grows in Armenia* 
and now and then upon Oak Trees in Cilicia* 
iPoland , Schema , and Languedoc about Mont 
holier* 

This Shrub is aftringent, bitter and deficcative, 
the Seed of it being taken in Powder with fome 
Frankinfence and a new-laid Egg, hinders Wo¬ 
men with Child to Mifcarry : Being pounded 
and mix’d with fome Vinegar, they aoply it to 
Wounds with much Succefs. The Confection 
Alkermes is one of the Cordials you have in 
Shops 3 but it is pretty hot, and for that Reafon 
fhould be fhunn’d in Fevers. 

SCHIRRUS 3 a hard Swelling in a Man’s 
Skin, of which there are two fevts, viz* the true 
Schirrus which is generally bred from the moft 
impure and moft material Blood of Melancholly, 
that has no feeling and very little pain 3 not 
but that the Liver and the Spleen by their de- 
6 C fault 
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fault and the fuppreflion of the Menfes and of 
other Fluxes, do contribute towards it as well as 
bad Nutriment. 

The other is the Baftard Scbirrus, which fuc- 
ceeds the Erefypelas or other Tumors, and moftly 

J roceeds from the Spleen, Liver, Womb, or 
lefentery. 

As loon as the Humour, which caules the 
true Scbirrus comes to be burnt or heated with 
theBile, it eafily turns into a Cancer.. 

If thro' negleft it be fuffered to be entirely 
form’d, it becomes incurable, and very lad 
Maladies arife therefrom. 

As to the Regimen to be oblerv’d in a Scbir¬ 
rus , the Patient is to eat Pullets, Capons, Veal, 
Mutton, Lamb, Kid and new laid Eggs; his 
Broth and Spoon-meats are to be feafon’d with 
Buglofs, Botrage, Hops, Spinage } Mallows, Mari¬ 
gold and Capers : He muft rejeft all forts of 
Salt things, Spices and all Legumes that are 
hot and windy ; he mull Banifh all Vexations 
and Sorrow ; it is alio neceflary he fhould Ihun 
all thole Exercifes that weaken his ftrength, 
and contribute to diflipate his Natural Heat, 
which is an exceeding great Help upon this 
Occafion. 

He may drink White Wine and Claret with 
moderation, and a little more in this than in 
other Indifpofitions. 

Having laid down this Foundation, they may 
proceed to Bleed in the Arm, and if there be 
occafion, in the Leg $ after which let ’em Purge 
him with the Infufionof Sena , ^Dodder , 'Polypo¬ 
dy , and with the Confeflion Hamecb, or with the 
Powder of Jvy mix’d with fome Conferve. 

As to external Applications, the lame Plaifters 
and other Remedies will do as in the Spleen , 
for which, let ’em receive in at their lower Parts 
the fume of Brandy and Vinegar, pour’d upon 
very hot Brick or Flint: If after once or twice 
ufing it, they do not fo foon find Relief, they 
muft not for all that difeontinue it, for this Di- 
ftemper requires much Patience. 

* SCIATICA ; a fort of Gout, which is felt in 
the Hips, upper parts of the Buttocks, Loins, 
Thighs, Legs ana fometimes in the extreameft 
part of the Body. 

x. To Cure this Diftemper, take of the Flow¬ 
ers of Sage and Rofemary of each half an hand¬ 
ful ; Flowers of Camomile, Melilot and Elder, 
of each as much $ boil the whole in a Chopine 
of White Wine: This Deco&ion being ftrain’d 
and put upon the Fire, throw into it half a 
Poona of Gum, three Ounces of Rafin, two 
Ounces of Wax, three Ounces of the Oil of Hy¬ 
pericon, two Ounces of Black Pitch, and about 
Six Penny worth of the Oil of Laurel; having 
taken the whole off the Fire, ftir it, and at the 
fame time mix with it an Ounce of Venice Tur¬ 
pentine, put the whole upon a piece of Leather 
big enough to cover the Thigh from the top of 
the Hip to the Knee, and keep it on for leve- 
ral Days. 

a. Take two Ounces of Muftard Seed, and as 
many Ounces of large Figs; pound them toge- 
riier and make a kina of a Pafte, which form into 
Plaifter and apply it to tho Evil ; you muft re¬ 
new it;feverafTinieg. 

Vrt**^* fome Glue, and forming it into a 
a? a®! B P on a Kid Skin, apply it to the part 
afteaed $ you muft foffer it to continue there till 
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the Pain is gone, or that the Plaifter becomes 
black and falls away of it felf j and that you ob- 
ferve fome fmall drops of Water upon the part. 

4. Take Yellow Wax, black and white Pitch, 
and Turpentine, of each four Ounces 5 Gum- 
armoniac and Flower of Brimftone of each two 
Ounces, of Oliban, Flower de Luce, Fengteeck 
in Powder of each an Ounce, to make the fol¬ 
lowing Plaifter. 

Having reduced the Flower de Luce, Fengreeck, 
and Qliban a part into a very fine Powder, and 
mix’d ’em with the flowers of Brimftone, choofe 
your Gum-armoniack in very pure drops, let the 
fame be melted in a great hot Brafc Mortar and 
incorporate the fame with the Turpentine; 
after which having in a fmall Copper Pan and 
over a fmall Fire melted together the Yellow 
Wax, and the Black and White Pitch cut into 
fmall bits, and having ftrain’d ’em thro’ a Linnco 
Cloth, mix the Gum-armoniack incorporated with 
the Turpentine therewith ; and the whole being 
half Cold, add the Powder to it, and.then the 
Plaifter is made, you muft take carb Morning 
and Evening, to take up the Plaifter that has 
been apply VI to the Part, and when you have 
wip’d both well,- put it on again. 

SCORPION ; a fmall terreftiai Animal, that 
has a long and knotly Tail, at the end -of which 
there is a Sting that has a fmall hole in it, by the 
means whereof it difpenfes its Poifon when it 
Stings. 


There are Eight fbtts of them, you muft choofe 
thole that are the largeft, that is, fuck as have 
fix or feven. Knots in their Tails, thofe that 
are lively, vigorous, and taken in thfc Month o£ 
jiuguft, becaufe they are then devoid of Supers 
fluous Moifture, which, the Convert Places where 
they dwell, imparts to them; prefer thofe that 
are of ah Alh or Dark White before any other. 

They make an Excellent Oil of this Anitnal, 
which is made ufe of externally to break thq 
Stone in the Bladder and bring it away; it for¬ 
wards the Menfes, as well as the Afhes of the 
Scorpion , and cures thofe that are flung with 
Vipers’, Scorpions alfb being pounded and ap- 
ply’d to a Wound perfectly heals it. 

SCORPION-Stung: See ADDER-Stung. 
SCORZONERA, or SCORPION-WORT, 
a Plant that has Leaves a fpan long, almoft like 
thofe of Goats-Beard, they have ftrong Fila¬ 
ments, and grow upon long Stalks, and fome of 
them bending archwife ; tne Stem is above a 
Foot high, round and knotty, out of which alfb 
feme fmall and pretty narrow Leaves proceed .- 
The Flower is of a Yellow Colour, altogher like- 
that of Goats-Beard, which when it fades, leaves 
a Cottonny Roundel behind where the Seed is, 
which is white and longlike that of Goats-Beard, 
the Root of this Plant is a Foot long, an Inch 
thick, of a darkilh Hue, tender, fucculent, and 
having as it were a Sweet and Savory Milk 
in it. 

This Plant grows in Woods and humid Places * 
Its temper’d between Humidity and Heat in 
Bohemia , it flourilhes in May and June. 

One of our Englijb Authors fays; it is raifed 
in Gaidais, of Seeds, Slips or Roots, cut 
in fmall pieces, and planted iu March , or at 
other times ; that the Roots are ufed by fome 
as Skillets or Parfnips ; and that the ends of the 
Roots taken up for ufe will grow, being fet at 
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•eight Or nine Inches di fiance : They are faid to bignefs of a fmall Wallnur, and give him four or 
lye in the Ground all the Winter, without preju- five at a time in a Homfol of Beer, one after 
dice, and ftill to grow 1 bigger and bijgger, tbo’ another. 

they Yearly run up to Seed. One of a (hunger Nature is to mix a handful 

They drink of the Juice of the Leaves and or two of Hempteed with Oats 3 or take a hjind- 
Root of it againft the dinging of Vipers and ful of the' powder of dry’d Box-Leaves, ' and as 
'other Venomous Animals, alfo againft Peftilen- much of Brimftone, and mix it among his, tiro- 
tiai Infections 5 the Root being eateh every Day vender 5 thefe two purges the Head, .Stomach 
is a Preftrvative againft the Plague and Poifon 3 and Entrails, will kill all kind of Worms, and 
the fame (crves hgainft the Epilepfy ( ahd Ver- dry up Flegm. ■ a. 

tigo } being preferv’d orcdmfitea m.Sugar, It Another Prescription is to take Sailad Oil hajf 
Cures the Heart- Abh. 1 ■ t ‘a'Pint, a Pint of new Milkfrom the Co’fv, brefv 

SCOURUsG-LONQ-SOUGHT 5 W Difeafol it together, and give it Kim lukewarm'/or elfb 
fn Slack Cattle that proceeds fbmptinies ftom; take a Pint of Mucadine-and halfa Pint of Sailad 
the Blood, and fometirries from a DiftempCr of Oil, and give it him to drink 5 or the ‘famb 
■Body, either by over-beating or by Untoholfome* Quantity of Oil and Sack mix’d together, anjl 
Rodder, which willftreed Haxativenefs 3 the give it lukewarm : This has much the fany; 
Symptoms being apparent ; hi their Scduritig and effeft as the others, and is good for ariy'marinqr 
Stinking. < , ’ ’ . j of Cold, flopping the Wind-pipes 5 and if you 

To. Cure them, you muft fijrft let ’em Bfood add good (lore fef Sugar-Candy thereto,’ it will 
in’the Neck-Vein'5'then take Peiigreeck, Tar- be better. \ ) 

tnerick, Arfifeed, Lorig Pepper arkf Grain, Li-, But for fuch Horfes whpfo Greafe muft jie- 
kjUorifl) PowflOr, half a'Fohpd'Of jillpm 1 , and a‘ ceffarily.be melted, a* Running, Hunting Horfei, 
good Quantity‘of Chiarcokl made itfto Pbwder 5: and the like 5 firft take Twenty Raifins of the 
then take Rife, Sage, Wild inifft, Hyftjp, Parftcy,, Sun', with the Sfohes pick’d out of the’inf Tea 
SouthctnWobd, Worth WObcfaha RiJfenlary 3 half FigS flit round-wife^ boil ’em in a Pottle prRun- 
ti pound of each of whicl) Chop and jrt-ind as flnaill ning Water, "till the Water be confum’d an$ 
ds fnay be, and jputtHig st’GilJ of White Wine thiAen’d 3 theft take the Powder of Licjuojrim, 
Vinegar fo the .Hfefbs, .roll all'together, then. Atiifted’ and Sngar-Capdy, finely feaftrd, arid 
Aram aflthe Herbs, 1 and' pritiing all the Juice mix if with the Raifins and Figs, damping ais|t 
together, blerid it with the forefaid Powder, and, working ’em together till they become a. ftiff 
adding a Qsart of Sttdng Beer or Ale, give it to Pafte 3 then making round Balls thereof .of 4 
the Beafl lukewatm, arid it will do. 1 • : pretty bignefs, row! and cover ’em ail oyer wit^ 

Others take a Qurirt of Tannet’s Owze, Char- 1 Frcfh Butter, and give as . many of them to,|he 
coal-flower and Chalk, Allom and burnt Clay, | Horjb as you ftrall think meet; for his Strength, 
or very well, burnt TbbaCco : Pipes, pOOnded togc provided die Dky before, you give him fuefy 
ther arid finely Searced; which mutt be blended exeixlfe as will raife his 'Greafe; arid that itpr 
With the Owze and given the Beaft lukewarm, mediately before you give tftft the IS^oBianc 1 , 
it Will Cure him in twfclVte Hdurt Time. ' :t you alfo Warm’ Him thoroughly, that the'Hu- 
SCOWRINGS j gfentle, wholfomfc and natu T mours being again flirted up, it may the more 
rial Medicines .for Jnrjts, which (Hiring rip no effefraally Work. ' : . " 

great Flux of Humors, do only keep the Body < Another very good Receipt to purge a fforjt 
clean flomiTuch Evils as do arife ok grow, being from all Greaie, Glut or' Filthinefs within hip 
every WaV fts wholfchftfe in Health as in Sicknefs, Body, is to take three Ounces of Anifeed, fix 
and mbft properly to be term’d Preparatives or Drams of Cummin-Seed, a Drum ind a Half of 
Preparers, of the. Body to entertain , flronger Cathamus, an Ohnce ind two Drams of Fenegrielf 
Medicines: - ' ' Seed, and an Ounte arid ah' half of'Bripifiane'j 

Thrte rire ft Vera I forts oftherii pteferibed, dll which beat to a fine PoWderarid foafct.’em j 
but the moft gentlp and natural is Grafs, which then take a Pint and two Ounces of Sallet Oil; 
yori are td jg^ve him but for Fifteen Days toge- a Pound and dn Half of ffoney, and bf Whitfe 
ther, for after that it fattens 3 and the heft Grafs Wfhe four Pints’^ arid thtft with' as [much drib 
for this ^utpoft is, a'rieW mown Meadow 3 for Wheat Flower as fs fufficidnt, 1 make all; info 'i 
that will rake hiaGuts very Well and nbr fatten 3 ftiff Pafte, and knead and Wort it Well, Which 
but if you ; intend fo fatten hlni, he muft be put you are to kefep in a Galley-pbk clofe cover’d 
Into fame other PtdEbte, where the Sythe nas for your Uft. ; ... / 

not been. 1 . Now when the lfttyj has been’Httnted^' ario 

Next to Graft is Foir&ge, WHidi is onlythb is ar Night orin the Morning very Thirfly, take 
Blade of Greeh Corn,'as Wheat, Rye, Bailey, &C. a Ball ot it as big as a Maivs Fill, arid oiflolve 
be'irig given him Seven Days and notnore,\diicli it in a Gallon 1 ot tjvo of Cold Water/ and’it vwll 
cleanfe arid cool his Bbdy, as do alfo the Leaves make the Water look as. White as Milk ; theni 
of Sallows and of Elm-green Thiftles. " give It him in the dark lelift the Colour diTpleafe 

Laftly, a mafhofMalt taken in a greater pro-; nim 1 if he Drinks it, then Feed him^ if he 1 
portion fdt this pUrpofirthan is pTcfcribed under does ? riot, let him fall till' he take ft, .Which 
that Head, mhrd with'ar hanafull or more of certainly he wifl do at twice, or thrfte offekiog 5: 
beaten Hcmpfoed, » a.gentle Medicine alfo and When he has once tak'enft, hfcwillrefufe 
herein. .all other Drink fox' it 3 and you cannot'give him' 

Other forts Of -ScCKCftiigs there ate 5 -partieu- tbo'muCh iiok tbb often of it, if he has Exercift. 

. larly. after Sweat, tako half an'Ounce of Rofin • For another fort of Scoivriifl;, when othefs wifl 
of Jaiop in Powder; as muSh'of Cream of Tartar not Work, take a Quarter of a Pound of Sweet 
powdred, fo alfo of Liquoriih in Powder 3 make Butter, as much of Caftle-Soap, and half an 
’em into Balls with Frelh Butter, of about the Ounce of Alofes,- beak them together, and 'add 
- * 6 C a two 
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two Spoonfulls of beaten Hempfeed, and of Ro- three Days between the one Toe and the other, 
fin half a Spoonful, of Sugar-Candy an Ounce then with a thin Rope of Hay, rub the Sores till 
bruis’d, work ’em all into a Pafte, and imme- they be raw and bleed : Next take a Quart of 
diately after his Heat, give it him in Balls, b av_ old Urine, and a Quart of ftrong Brine, put to 
ing firft warm'd him and ftirr’d up the Greafe them half a Pound of Allum, and boil it to a 
and Foulnefs within him. Quart, with which wafh the Sores well $ then 

SCRATCHES, a Diflemper incident to Horfes take the Sperm of Frogs in Marcl\ put it into 
of feveral forts and kinds, being dilfinguifh’d an Earthen-pot, and in a Weeks Time it will 
indeed by feveral names, viz. Crepances, Rats- look like OiJ, then take the Oil and the round 
tails. Mules, Kibes, Pains, &c. but are no other things you fee in the Sperm, fpread it on a 
than the Scratches , which are certain dry Scabs, Cloth, bind it to the wires and do it divers 
Chops or Rifts, that breed betweir the Heel and times : it has cur'd this Diflemper, when held 
pattern Joints, and fo go many times above the Incurable. 

Pattern to the very Hough of the hinder Legs y But the beft of all Medicines etteem’d with 
but they are fometimes upon all the four Legs, us, and which fcarcely ever fails for this purpofe 
tho’ not very common, and proceed from dry is, if tbzHorfi, be aflrong Body’d oneand of 


Melancholick Humours that fall down upon his a good Stature, to give him an Ounce and an 
Legs, or from fuming his own Dung, lying under' half of the beft Aloes which can be got, pound- 
.his Heels or near y fometimes from the negli- ed to a very fine Powder, to which putfome 
gence of the Servant in not nibbing his Heels, fine Butter, and work, and mix . it very well 
efpecially after a Journey or hard Labour, when together with a Knife, then di vide it into three 
he brings in his Horfe from Water, and does not parts, every one of which you are/to cover again 
rub his Legs and Heels dry from the Sand and with Freih Butter, and make ’em as big as a 
Dirt that bums and frets them, and fo caufos good Wafh-ball y then Fatting ’ in the Morning, 
Swellings, and thofe Swellings the Scratches. give ’em to him upon the point of a Stick, and a 
This Diflemper does fometimes alfo proceed little after Ride him to warm ’em in his Belly, 
form the Corruption of the Blood after great which will make them Work the better: This 
Heats and Surfeits, taken now and then by being done, bring him into the Stable and keep him 
in Fenny, Marfhy and Watery Grounds, and Warm, and let him Faft two or three Hour after 
fometimes they befell a Horji, after a very great it y when you are to give him his Mafh of Malt, 
Sicknefs taken by Surfeit y or laftly, by over let him eat a little Hay, and after that Ride him 
hard Riding, whereby his Greafe is melted, foftly: After the Balls, put down a Homful or 
which falls down and fettles in his Patterns and two of warm Beer, and if you find him Purge 
Fct-locks that occafions this Sorrance. too much, fo that it takes his Stomach quite 

The Signs of knowing this Diflemper, are the away, give him two Wild Bryar Balls beaten tq 
flaring, dividing and curling of the Hair : It Powder in a Quart of warm Beer, and it will fo on 
begins firft with a dry Scab in his pattern Joints, ftay him y or for want thereof boyl dome Cin- 
like unto Chops or Chinas, and they appear in namon, Pepper, Nutmeg, Gingerand BayBer- 
feveral Shapes and Forms y fometimes long,feme- ties therein y but if you find , that he will not 
times down right, and another while over Purge at all, which is very unlikely, then Ride 


Thwart, which will caufe the Legs to fwell and him to feme Green Com, that is not eaten, or 
jbe very gourdy, and run with Fretting, Waterifh, for want of that to feme Sour Grafs, and let him 
^larterative and ofifenfive Stuff y that will make Feed thereon for about a quarter of an Hour, 
him go fo Lame at the firft fetting out, that he then Ride him gently Home, fet him up Warm, 
will be hardly able to go. and you fhall find him Purge very kindly withour 

Having thus deferib’d the Difeafe and; its Danger. 

Symptoms, the next thing is to proceed to the SCURVY, a Diflemper incident to Mankind, 
method of Cure y and notice mutt be taken, that and known by Ulcers in the Mouth, which are 
the Horfes Legs mutt be kept all the while from (linking, and by a Superabundant Spittle y the 
Wet, and the Hair muftlikewife be clip’d away Patient is fubjeH to great Aches, Dizzineffes, 
very dole from off his Heels, or elfe that will Epilepfies, Apoplexies and Palfeys: His Face is of 

S iifen his Leg y and alfb before -he is dreft with aRea, Pale andDark Colour, and it is fometimes 
e following Preferiptions, you muft firft ferape bloated, enflana’d and foil of Puflules. 
off his Scabs, and warn off the Blood that follows This Diflemper may be cur’d at firft y but it 
them with Chamber-lye and Salt,-or Brine y and is otherwife when it becomes Inveterate, and 

do foe fame with refpefl to Warning, when the attacks the Bowels, and when the Patient is old, 

• _ * ____ 


Epilepfies, Apoplexies and Palfeys: His Face Is of 
a Rea, Pale andDark Colour, and it is fometimes 
bloated, enflam’d and foil of Puflules. 

This Diflemper may be cur’d at firft * but it 


be cur’d at firft y but it 
ccomes Inveterate, and 


dretting is near. 

There are multitude of Receipts for this Dif- 


or that it is the Country’s Diflemper. 

The Regimen to be obferved for Sweetning 


temper, we fhall only feleft feme of thechoiceft the Blood, is toufe Broths made with Fowls, into 
and moft effectual. Take Brimftone reduced which you arc to put Antifeorbutick Herbs, as 
into fine Powder, mix it with Sweet Butter, and Creffes, Spinage, Partly Roots, Sparagrafs, Small- 
anoint tbepaiy once every Day with it. age, Scorzonera and Spoonwort; He mould drink 

A handful of the tender Tops of Elder Buds, good natural Red Wine, and eat Pullets and 
and of the Berries of Brambles while they are New-laid Eggs y his Exercife and Refi fhould 
Red, and before they are Ripe, being baked alfo be moderate. 

together in two Quarts of Wort, and about the To cure this Difeafe, the Patient fhould take 
Quantity of an Egg-fhell of Allum put to it, is inwardly the Tinfture of Flinty the Dofe is Iron* 
pood wafh the Sorrance very hot twice a Day Ten Grains to Thirty. 

' Sweet Sublimate, she Dofe is from Six Grains 
Let him Blood in the Shackle Veins, Spur to Thirty. 

Veins and the Fore Toe Veins, only let it *bc 

2)iaJ>bo- 
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7 )iaphoretick Antimony* the Dofe from Six 
Grains to Thirty. 

Diapboretick Mars* the Dofe from Six Grains 
to Twenty. 

operative Saffron of Mars* the Dofc from Ten 
Grains to two Scruples. 

T'he Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniac % the Dofe 
from Ten Drops to Twenty. 

T'he Water of Crejfes* the Dofe from Fifteen 
Drops to a Dram. 

Tne Patient muft keep his Body open with 
Barley Waters, and emollient anddetemve Gly- 
fters taken in his Body. 

: He mud ufe Sudorificks, one fort is gentle 
and flich arc the Dccoftions of Fumitory, Wild 
Succory, Swine Snowt, Heartc-Tongue and 
Scabious $ the others are ftronger for hot Confu¬ 
tations, fuch as are the Deceptions of Cochlearia 
4 e Ixpidium* Dead Arfmart, Petty Celandine, 
^ormwood and. little Houfe-Leek. 

• To ftrengthen the Gums, they make Garga- 
nfms with Antrfcorbutick Wants, as of two Drams 
of the Spirit of Spoonwort, a Scruple of the 
Spirit of Vitriol^ and four Ounces ot Rofe and 
Plantain Water. * 

\ We have divers Medicines in England pre- 
ferib’d for this Diftemper, of which we /hall 
fr ied a few, the following Receipt isan 'eafily 
prepar’d, but ufeful Drink for a beginning Scur¬ 
vy 5 to a Quag; of Small Beer of Six Shillings 
per Barrel, or Small Ale, put overnight about 
an handful of Scurvy-grafs Leaves, ana let the 
Tatient drink this Liquor at Dinner, for his ordi* 
nary drink for fix or eight Weeks together. 

An excellent drink for this Diftemper, is to 
take two handfolls of Water-Trefoil and let it 
work in about Eight Gallons of Wort infiead of 
Hops, or of Small Ale or Wort made for it, and 
let the Patient ufe it for all or for a great part 
of his Ordinary Drink. 

, Achoife and djverfify’d Medicine for the 
Scurvy is this which follows, from the frefh 
Gather’d tops of Fir a little Bruifed, abftrad Spi¬ 
rit of Wine, or ac lead good Nants Brandy, and 
with this Liquor draw a deep Tin&ure from 
other Frefh Tops, of which Tindure reduce fome 
part into an Extrad, whereof to form Pills$ keep 
thefr, the Tindure and impregnated Liquor, a- 
part, to be imploy’d feparately or conjoint, as 
occafion may require, 

Befides the abovemention’d, another Excellent 
Ale for the Scurvy , is to take one Peck of Garden 
Scurvy Grafs, of Water Crefles and Brook-lime, 
each tour handfuls, dry’d'Fumitory, Ground Ivy, 
LiverWort, Tops of Fir and Tamerifk, of each 
two handfuls; Roots of Sharp-pointed Dockfliced, 
four Ounces, Horfo Radifh Roots, Safafrafsand 
Daucus Seed, each one Ounce and two large Sevil 
Oranges dic’d $ put all being gently bruifed into 
a CanvafsBag, and hang it into Six Gallons of 
Ale, drink a draught in the Morning or at any 
time of the Day x It is an incomparable Ale tor 
this purpofe ; but where the Scurvy and fDropfy 
meet, and the Legs fwell, if the Stomach can 
bear if, the Juices of the Herbs with Sevil Orange 
Juice, is a more fpeedy and effedual Method. 

A very good Purging Diet Drink for the Scurvy* 
is to take Nine Gallons of New Wort, boil 
therein one good handful of Fir, with a few 
Hpps, then drain it and work it in the Barrel, 
as for other Ale 5 then take Scurvy-grafs, Water 
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Grefies and Brook-lime, of each fourhandfuls } 
Harts-Tongue and Liver-wortj, of each two band* 
fuls, Dock-Root and Polypody of the Oak dic’d*; 
of each two handful*, Rhubarb, Gentian, Saffa- 
fra(s and Sena, of each two Ounces, cut your 
Herbs very finall and mix ’em al| together, dice 1 
in four Sevil Oranges, and bruife two Ounces of 
Carraway and Cardimum Seeds, put all into a 
Bag, let it work together, and when it hat been , 
ftopt down a Week, it is fit to Drink. 

SCURUY-GRASS, in Latin Cochlearia,. a 
Plant whole Leaves are ahnoft as thick as the 
Telephium, but they relemble thofe of the Violet*, 
and are hollow’d in the (hape of a Spoon, henco- 
it is that they have bad the Latin Name as alfo, 
that of Spoon-wort in Englijh j they are a little, 
lofter than thofe of the round Sorrel: The Stems, 
are finall, angular, and a Foot or thereabouts 
in Length: Its Flowers are finall and whiter 
the Seed is finall, of a dark red and incloied in 
finall Cods, the Root is finall, hairy and of a 
dark white : It grows in Hedges and Meadows % 
It has the Virtue of being deterfive, and it is a 
Angular Specifick again!? the Scurvy, It taftes 
Sharp like Creiftk. 

Another fort bf it lends forth butoneLeaf when 
it appears atlfirft, the Flowers are red and when* 
it flourilhes it hasfeveral Leaves : The Root of 
it to the weight of one Dnun being put into 
.Vinegarand drank is goodagainft the Plague, but 
the Patient muft be afterwards fjveated. 

The Sea Scurvy grafs is a lharp, biting: and 
hot Herb, prevalent alfo in the Scurvy , whereof 
a few of the tender Leaves may be admitted into 
the Compofition ofSallet. 
SCUTCHEON-GRAFTING: See Grafting. 

SEA-BREACH, a Breach made by that 
Boifterous Element into the Land, .ana. very, 
prejudicial to the Owners and Farmers of Lana 
where fuch Irruptions are made ; for tho’ Salt 
moderately uled is a very great Improvement of 
Frefh Land, yet too much kills nil Forts of Vege¬ 
tables j and therefore as foon as Breaches are 
Hop’d, Trenches muft be made and the Salt 
Water drawn off as loon as poffible into lame 
low Place, where by an Engine or otherwife you 
may 'call it over the Bank into the Sea, or into 
lome wafts Ground, except it is lo finall a, 
Quantity that the Sun will loon dry it up j and 
let as much Frefh Earth or Mould be laid upon, 
it as you can to abate the Saltneft of the Earth*, 
Plowing it three or four Yean to let the Rains 
and Air into the Land to ftefhen it. 

Oyfier Weeds laid in Breaches made by the 
Sea in the Banks, and a Layer of Earth put upon 
them, and then a Layer of Weeds and Earth 
again, and lo on, are very good to flop out the 
Sea 5 For the Weeds will grow and hind the 
Earth together* and it may rcafonably be fup- 
pofed, that fuch other Weeds as will grow in 
Salt Water, may be found to be of ufe for this 
purpofe, especially if fuited to the Soil that is 
near at hand, to flop the Breach with. 

SEA COLEWORT, a Plant that differs 
from other Coles; having a Leaf like unto that 
of Birthwort, round, long and finall j each Leaf 
proceeds with a long Stalk from die Stem and' 
the Branches which are Red: It has a Utile 
Juice 2 but it is White and Salt, a little bitter 
and ot a thick Subftance. the Flowers are like 
thofe of Smilax, even and like a Chalice: It grows 
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oft'the Sea-fid<*,;and Blooms in July 5 and you 
may keep it front that time*'and make ufe ot it 
ia Phyfkk. ' #jr * 

In$'Bkfor,Talt arid Enemy to the Stomach* 
it ptfrges the^ Body, if lx)ilea ' in Broth $ its 
Decb&kmtak^rt with fome fcfrubarb, brings the 
Water-awa^* from dropfical People, and its leaves 
alftf dry’d together^With Rhubarb will 

dfc'fcfie fkme.*- : «’• * “ 1 • 

SEA-DRAGON: See ^ndviver- 
-^A-TRGTH oi- FOAM 5 in Latin Alcyo- 
rtiutoi in' Appearance a*(Brt f of Spungy Plant 
fourid in the Sea or Sea ^de j\fome however 
take it to-be the Scum of foe ; ‘Sea, which has 
bben hardnedby the Sun Beams, anc ^ has affutri’d 
dif&ieftt Forms arid Colours *\ there are five forts 
df Itfdccordirig to 1 fDicfcoridcs. 

The Firft is green, heavy, rough to theTafte, 
arid of -a filthy Smell. • * 1 * ; 

T The Second is alfo like a Spfcnge, but has holes 
ifc W, is holloW i and light* . Having the fmell of 
8ea*Mofsor Weed, call’d : j?lga: r ‘ 

*»The Thirdris EkeTmall AVdrms, hut redder 
thaA^he bthers, andas that Which they call Alcy~ 
ominn JWylifiannm. t . r T‘ 
n Fourth Wfehibles thicV Wool, ‘but is very 

USi^aild^kA federal (pavitic!^ 1 
l&Fbb Fiftlvis hiade in th’efpmi of a Mufhroom, 
^i : has:n6 BmeH.: " * ,J : 

: B bad the name of Alcyonhm from the Hal¬ 
cyons or Kings Fjjfhers, * which are Birds that 
ftiird'theirKefts upon a heap of this Froth that 
ffoats upon the Sea $ this Opinion according to 
JMattUoliis, is better than that of P liny , who 
believes that this Scum is made of the Nefts of 
the‘liaisons thetnfelvesl 

1 Thqf two according to'fDioftorides, are 
gbhd for Tetters^ Sr. Anthony’s Tire; ,ItcH and 

for Beautifying t^e Skin. 
j: The 1 Third is the’ mod Subtil of all the reft, 
and therefore is good for thofe who make Water 
with difficulty, and are troubled with Gravel, 
fiin In the Kidneys, Dropfy and Spleen j if it 
be burnt andmoiftned with fome Wine, it will 
fotftfe We! Hair grow, where the Perfoh is 
fiechme Bali[* ‘ , 

r ThV Fdunhyh^ almoft the - fame Properties 
\$tn the Third j. bht it is weaker in its Operations. 
*The Trffo i’i Hotter than all the reft, and there¬ 
fore is proper tfof bum the Hair and whiten'the 

^ Td^prebare 'tins \Sca-FroiB for Phyfick, the 
fame Author fay?,* ft trrnft be put into an uribak’d 
fiatthen Pbt, : wnich inuft be ttopt very well, arid 
afteWvifds put 1 hub- a Furnace^ and when the 
PoV'ts^baked, * take out the' burnt Sea Froth- 
abtrl^rifc’ypftrirffc^ lt'njhft be wafh’d like 

* t^EA-GRAPfe, a. Plant that grows a Span 
PtlgK ; and ‘hpwafds j it fhdots forth feveral 
Branches. withpiA Leaves, and round thefe 
Branches grow feveral red Seedaabout the bignefs 
of a Wheat Com, pointed at the Top and of an 
sfftringhnt Tafte j' this Plant grows in Maritime 
Plsftbs, and is tb be met with in Summer Time, 
buf didsm the Winter, 

* Ten Grains of this Plant drank in “Wine ferve 

and ate grind agairift Purging and Vomitting, and 
i?°| s .Pf8. 0 f^ Mertfes; fome pound and form 'em 
into Trochifts, which they keep by them for their 
Ufe. ‘ J 


SEAM, Com Meafure, confitting of Eight 
Bufhels. But a Scam of Wood is a Horfe Load^ 
and of Graft Four and Twenty Stone, each Five 
Pounds Weight. 

SEA-ON 1 IONS: Sec-Squills. 

SEA-RUSH, Sea-Rufh-Grafs, or SPanifb 
\Trefoil , a Plant whofe Seed is very fmall, and 
black, which bein^ (own amongft Rye or other; 
Grain* in the Month of March, produces a Plant 
for feeding Horfes, Cows, Zfc. inftead of Hay, 
if it be pounded iri fuch a Trough as you feed 
Hogs in 5 they mow this Plant five or fix timcs r - 
a Year, after you have gather’d in your Rye ori 
other Corn amongft which it was Sow’d : It will 
fhoot up to the length of a Goofe-quill the firffc 
Year, they let it continue for Four Years without* 
cutting ^ that it may have time to grow ftrong, 1 * 
and in that timfe the Stem will become as thick r 
as a Man’s Thumb 5 but they cut it the Fourths 
Year, and wear thick leather Gloves when they 
are at Work, bfccaufe it is all full of nrickles $ 
when k is to be pounded to ferve inftead of Hay, 1 
take that partot the Plant which is (malleft and* 
moft tender, that is* that whiclj has fhot fortlr 
laftj the reft of the Plant will ferve, either to 
heat an Oven, Or fora Kitchen Fire,-and they 
cut it as they do Wood within an Inch of the^ 
Ground : When the Stem is as thick as a Man’s' 
Finger you may pound it as before; This Wofk r 
is ufually done in November , Aid rhey male© 
ufe of a Wooden Inftrument, which is a kind of 
a Hammer that has along handle to it, and *ti»* 
with this that they beat, bruife and make it fit 
to be Eaten by their Cattle. 

You may Plant it if you will, but then the 
Plant muft be Young and but half a Foot long $ 
but it will grow naturally without Sowing in the 
moft Barren and pooreft Ground, but if the 
Earth be cultivated, it will come on much better, 
an$ be.like a Coppice., . _ 

Children and others gather the Seed of it in 
France upon Heaths, when it is ripe, about 
St. John* Tide ; the beft is in Bas Bretagne and 
the Bifhoprick of Laon, where the Plant is much* 
ufed, and the goodnefs of the Seed contributed 
much to the Beauty of it: Three Pints of Paris 
Meafure will Sow an Arpent of Land. 

SEA and WATER-SAND, a fort of fmall 
Sand of which that which comes from the Sea-i 
Coajls and Creeks is the richeft of all Sand, they' 
make very great advantage of it in the Weft- 
Countries $ Some reckon the chief Virtue of it 
confifts in itsSaltneft, and others in the fat and 
filth that the Sea gathers from the Land Floods, 
Shoars, Fifh and things that putrify in the Sea : 
others with more Reafon are of Opinion it pro¬ 
ceeds from both, and that there is a third thing 
which contributes to its Virtue as much a* 
any, and that is the Fijh Shells which aro 
commonly mix’d with it, of which more under 
that Head. 

The Sand ufed for Land is of three Colours* 5- 
that about Plymouth and the Southern Coajls is* 
a Blue or Grey like Afhes, which fome reckon- 
to proceed from the breaking of the Mufcles and* 
Oyfter-fhells mix’d with it: The Sand WeftvwrA. 
near the Lands End is very White, and in ScUly 
Glittering, which may be occasion’d from. ; ib& 
mouldring of Moor-ftones ora kind of Freefromy 
mingled with white Shalop Shells: The Sand 
on the North .Sea from about Pudjhaw and Eafi - 
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ward to Zundy,is of a Brown, Reddifh,Yellowi(h while they Sweat, and that often produces a 
Colour, and compofed mpftly of Cockle-(hells. kind of a Fungus , efpecially if there are any 
There is a fort of Sand or Coralline in Falmouth Sappy Parts remaining : But there are feme who 
near St. Maw's Caftle that lies under thatOwze, keep , their Timber as moift as can be, by fob- 
which they are obliged to remove before they merging it in Water, to prevent cleaving} and 
can come at the Bed of Sand. . this is good in Fir and other ‘Timber too, both for 

That Sand is-reckon’d the beft that is of a Red the better dripping and feafoning: When the 
Colour, foe Blup next, and the White the word: Boards therefore have lain 1 a Fortnight in Water, 
The Sand taken up by dredges from under the they mud be fet upright in the Sun and Wind, 
'Salt Water, or that which is left open by the fo as it may freely pafs thorough them, efpecially 
Ebbing of the Tide, and the Sand that is of the during the Summer Heats, which is the time of 
larged Grain is the beft $ tho’ the fmall Grain’d finifhing Buildings, arid turn’d Daily ; and thus 
Sand is thought better for the Tenant who only even newly Sawn Beards will Floor much better 
takes three or four Crops § and the large for the than a many Years Dry Seafoning. 

Landlord and the Land, becaufe it abides But to prevent all podible Accidents, when 
longer in the Ground, and makes the Pafture Floors are laid, let the Joints be (hot, fitted and 
afterwards the better : If the Sand be well tack’d down for the firft Year, Nailing them for 
drain’d of Salt Water, fo that it may be conveni- good and all the next, whereby they will lye 
ently carry’d, its reckon’d better than if it fhould ftanch, clofe, and without fhrinking in the leaft, 
lye too long in the Wind and Sun; where the as if they were all of one piece; Water feafoning 
Sand is dredg’d out of the Sea, the Price of the among the Wheehorights is of fpecial Regard. 
Lighter Load, which contains about Twelve As for the Elm, tho’ the Tree be fell cl never 
Tuns, coft Twelve or Thirteen Shillings j but fo Green, for fudden ufe, if plunged four or five 
.where it is got from a dry Beach after an Ebb, Times in Water, efpecially Salt, which is beft, 
the Lighter is valued at about Four Shillings. it obtains an admirable Seafoning, and may be 
If the Sand is near at hand, they lay about immediately ufod $ befides which Method, fome 
Sixteen Tun upon an Acre j where they can go again commend Buryings in the Earth, others in 
thrice a Day, they lay about Ten Tun, where Wheat; and there are alfo Seafonings of the Fire, 

• twice a Day, Five Tun, and where but once, as for the fcorching and hardning of Piles, which 
Two or Three, and in fome Places, where the are either to ftand in the Water or in tho Earth t 
diftance is great, but One Tun. As foon as ’tis Sir Hugh Flat informs us, that the Venetians , 
brought home, it is fpreadon the Ground, which ufe to burn and fcorch their Timber in a Flam? 
commonly produces four Crops of Com, and then ing Fire, continually turning it round with an 
ft is laid down for Pafture, and that for Six or Engine, till they have got upon it a hard, black, 
* Seven Years before it is Plow’d again: The Grafs coaly cruft, whereby the Wood is brought to 
will prove fo good that it is ufually mow’d the fuch a Hardnefs and Drynefs, fo that neithec 
firft Year : , It runs mod to White Honey-Suckle Earth nor Water can penetrate it. 
or Clover, and tho’ in fome Lands the Grafs is Mr. Evelyn fays, he had foen Charcoal dug 
hut fhort, yet it yields great Plenty of Milk and out of the Ground, amongft the Ruins of the 
Cream,. Fattens Cattle very much, and mends ancient Buildings, which in all probability had 
Garden Herbs and Fruits, making the Com to lain cover’d with Earth above Fifteen Hundred 
have a large Ear and a fhort Straw, fo that fome- Years. 

times the Ear of Barley is very near as long as As for Tofts, and the like that ftand in the 
the Stalk : But where little Sand is ufod, there Ground, the Burning the out fides of the Ends 
is much Straw and not fo much Grain: Little or that are to ftand in tne Ground to a Coal, is a 
no Snow will lye on well Sanded Lands} but great Prefervative of them, and fome have pra- 
there is a continual Spring even in the midft of aifed the Burning of the ends of Tofts for Failing 
Winter, and the Harveft is commonly a Month and Taling, with good Succefs & its likewifo a 
or Six Weeks fooner than in other Places; and ’tis pra&ife in Germany , as appears by the Abftraft 
reckon’d to agree with any fort of Land whatfo- of a Letter wrote by Eavid Vonderbeck a German 
ever. Another Sand which we call Water-Sand, Philofopher and Phyfician at Minden to Dr. 
becaufe taken from ftcfh Rivers, alfo Challenges Largelot in the Philofophical Transitions in 
a part in our Improvements, being laid on Land thefe Words: Hence aljb we jlightly bum the 
proper for the fame, but more efpecially if it is Ends of Timber to be fet in the Ground, that 
mixt with any matter as it ufually is : It’s taken fo by the fufion made by the Fire, the volatile 
up from Shelves whereon it is caft by the foils of Salt which by acceffion of the moifture of the 
fome Land-water defeending from Hills or High- Earth would eafily be confirm'd, to the Corruption 
ways, but it’s not accounted fo good as the Sea- of the Timber, may catch and fix one another. 
Sand. SEA-THRIFT, in Latin Statice from Stare, 

SEA-SHELLS : See Shells , for Manure. becaufe fome Phyficians alledge it to be a Plant 
SEASONING OF TIMBER, the preparing good to flop the Humours} it bears a Tuft of 
of Timber for uft: Your Timber being fell’d, (pc. Flowers very long and ftrait: Several Stems arife 
muft be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet amidft thefe about a Foot high, which at the 
out of the Wind or Sun, others fay it ought to Top produce divers Flowers, colleffed as into 
be free from the extremities of the Sun, Wind one little round Head in a Scaly Cup: This 
and Rain } and that it may not cleave, but dry Head confifts of many Flowers like Pinks, ac- 
cqually, and you may daub it over with Cow- company’d with a good Number of Leaves, 
Dung } let it not ftand upright, but lying along arifing in the Shape of a pipe out of the fome 
one piece upon another, mterpofing fome fhort Cup, where likewifo appears a Chive, which iQ 
Blocks between them, to prelerve them from a time becomes an oblong Fruit included in the 
certain Mouldineft, which they ufually contrail j Cup of the Flower. 

There 
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There is nothing mode agreeable to the Eye If the meafurings of Grounds were alike in all 
than Sea-Thrift, which is eafily raifed, growing Places, and that their nature were not different 
well in any fotMof Earth, but it is proper from one another 5 certain Rules might be fet 
no where burin Borders; Its a vivacious Plant, down concerning the Quantity of Seed to be 
being raifed in the fame manner with Z)aijy> Sown in fuppofe an Ac re ; but fince it is other' 
which the Reader may fee 5 tho’ it is Hot placed wife, nothing can with certainty be determin’d 
under the fame Species by Botanifts. upon this Head, and the only advice that can be 

SEA and RIVER-WEEDS, Weeds made given is to follow the ancient' ufage of the re- 
ufe of in many parts of the Kingdom for the fpeflive places in this point of Agriculture $ 
Improving and Manuring of Land, and that to however the Husbandman ought to know one 
very great Advantage; that call’d Ore-Wood thing and take it for a Certainty, that a rich Soil 
is much ufed in Cornwall ; fome of which grows requires more Seed than that which is poor and 
upon Rocks, under High Water-marks, and fome meager 5 tho’ this has neVerthelefe been contro~ 
is broken from the bottom of the Sea by rough verted, but without juft Reafoning. To thefe 
Water, and caft upon the next Shoar by the things our Author is pleafed to add the following 
tVind and Flood. Remarks. 

* SEASONS of BLOSSOMING : SteBlof- 1. Thofe Grounds that are much fhaded with 
fomittg Seafons . Trees, and that are of too moift a nature, as well 

r SECUNDINE, the fame in a Mate as the as thofe which you have been indifpenfibly 
After-Birth in a Woman. oblieg’d to Sow in Rainy Weather or high Winds, 

SEED, every thing that is fit to be fown and require more Seed than others, by reafon of the 
fO produce a Plant, from which it properly low of fome of the Seed, which is occafion’d by 
proceeds ; We diftinguifli (chiefly tWo forts of their too Cold and too humid Nature. 

Steeds, thofe which tefpeft Agriculture, 2. As foon as you begin your Seed time, do ' 

and thofe that relate to Gardening * In Seed-time not give over fill you have done, for the fooner it 
it is ever to' be wifh’d that the Weather fhould is done the better. 

be Fair and the Seed well chofen, for upon this 3. When you have every thing ready for the 
choife the plenty of all forts of Grain does multiplication of your Corn 5 you may begin your 
Aiefly depend : It would be to no purpofe to Seed time ten Or twelve Days fooner than the 
beftoW upon your Ground all the Culture it re- Cuftom of the place ufually preferibes, whether 
quire* and all the Manure that is neceflary ; if you Sow Wheat, Rye, Autum-Barley or Maflin. 

"doflotcomniit Seed into it that is fit to As for Gardening Seeds, this Seed is a final! 
multiply it# Kirtd ahd produce good Grain : Grain which the Plant ptoduces.after the fading 
Befbte you Sow your- GffiUnd you fhould always of the Flowfcv, from which arifts another Plant # 
khott the uaturfe of it 5 for that ufhich is proper *of the fame Specie*, if fown to purpofe: Regard 
to bear Wheat is not fo for Maflin and Rye. muft be hud to tho Places from whence the Seed* 

The changing of Seed is alfo a very Efferitial are brought; for Example, they recommend! 
Pbintto make your Ground bear plentifully ; for the Atnfeedof Candia s the Sefely of Marfeille$ % 
fo it happens very often, that how fair, how clean the Ammi of Illyricunt or Egypt, the^Cummih 
and well chofen foever yoUr Grain may be, of Ethidpid, the Thlafpl of Capadocia or Candia y 
#Kkh your Ground produces, and in which you the Maftafd of Alexandria, £5?c. 
alwavs Sow ir, experience has taught us, that As to the Method of keeping Seeds, when they 
thifc fame Grain Will in fome time degenerate, and have been well dry’d, put’em into Glafi Pors, 
rb^tefote thofe who are Skill’d in Agriculture,$$c. and fometimes into Bbxes in the drjeft place 
fail note to change it once in thtee or four Years, you can meet with ; thofe that are of a compaft 
neither mull you ufe in the lieu any Seed that Subflance, and have a thick Rind, efpecially if 
grotos in your Neighbourhood, but it muff be they are of a hot Temperament, as Lupins, the 
fetch’d Eight or Ten Miles off 3 and its not Seeds of Fengteeck and Linfeeds, will keep at 
enough for you to change the Seed, butyoumuft leaft Three Years; but thofe on the contrary 
take cane to procure that which grew in poorer that are of a fofrer Subftance, will keep only for 
Ground than your own, that fo this new Grain a Year or two, as Anife, Fennel, Cummin, Carvy, 
meeting with more Subftance may multiply the Sefely, the Seeds of Smallage, Parflyand Agnus 
more therein, as it will certainly do ; whereas if Caftus, and amon^ft the Hot Seeds thofe of 
it grew in a better Soil than yours, it will wither Nettles, Nofe Smart, and the like, 
and be fpoiled', and cotiiequently become inca- The Seeds of Onions, Chibbols and Leeks, as 

pable of producing any good effect. alfo of Poppy are kept in their Coats or Rinds. 

Now in the choice of your Grain for Seed, you The greater cold Seeds muft be ufed when 
muft ever obferve, that it be Ripe enough, very quite frefh, by reafon ef the quantity of Oil which 
Heavy, of a good Colour and hot corrupted ; for if it they contain, and .fo alfo the Lefler, becaufe they * 
wants any of thofe qualities, it will difappoint change their quality by reafon of the Wafte of 
the expectations of the Sower ; and therefore their humid parts s We alfo find that the Cold 
good and careful HUhsbandmen will ufe great Seeds, as alfo thofe of black and white Poppy 
Pains to take out dt their fheafs all thofe Ears and Jufauinam, as well as fome moift Seeds, as 
that appear to be any way defective, and leave thofe of Mallows, will not keep above one Year 
none in but fuch as are very well fed : You muft good. 

likewife keep all the Grain you defign for Seed -To preferve your Garden Seeds from Birds and 
very clean and unmix’d with any other fort: Infefts, you fhould before they are Sown, fteep 
Tfex h e y n ^ )Cr to Sow new and not ’em in the Juice' of Jubarb, which will not only 
j \ Generation pro- preferve them from all thofe Animals that 

ucmg a e eCt, which nature has deprived the I infeft Gardens, but alfo make ’em come up the 
ot cr ’ I better 5 hut as there may not be plenty enough 
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•f this Herb 5 you may fubftitute fome Chimney 
Soot in the Room of it, which being gather’d 
the Day before you Sow and mix’d with the 
Seeds will fecure ’em from all Vermine, or elfe 
you may only Water them with the Water where 
the Soot has been fteep’d for a Day and a Night, 
that it may have time to imbibe it. ‘Pliny fpeaks 
of a fort of Wild Garlick call’d Allium, which 
being boil’d and fpread on the ground will hinder 
the Birds, to eat the Seeds 3 fome mix Hellebore 
with a little Wheat or Barley boil’d or lfeep’d in 
fome Wine, Sow it on the Surface of the Ground 
about the Seeds, and when the Birds are 
ki I’d or drunk with eating it, you may take ’em 
and hang’em up by the Foot: Some only Water 
the Plants with this Decofction, and they do very 
well: There are thofe who deep the entire Root 
of a Wild Cucumber in Water for Four and Twenty 
Hours, and pour it upon the Seeds5 this muft be 
often repeated, and the Seed fown next day. 

SEED, a Term confider’d here chiefly in re- 
fpeft to Gardening, by which is meant the 
Semen, or Grain which produces Plants and 
ferves to preferve the Species;; Seeds commonly 
appear after the Flowers and upon the fame 
Plants • however there are thole that do not 
Succeed thofe Flowers upon the fame Stalk : for 
one Plant produces Flowers and the other Seed 5 
and this may be eafily difcem’d in Hemp, which 
for that Reafon they diftingutfh into Male and 

Female: : 

To give * greater Illuftration of what may 
be faid concerning Seeds, it may be proper to 
divide them into three Clafles, viz. the Seeds of. 
^Pot-Herbs, the Seeds of Flowers and tkofsofTreis. 

It’s to be obferved in general concerning Seeds, 
that they perifh after a Year or two‘ at farthefl, 
and therefore care muft be taken to'have new 
Seeds, or elfe you run the Rifque of: Sowing to 
no purpofe : There are none but-Peafe, Beans, 
Melon Seeds, Cucumbers, Cirruls' and Mufti- 
rooms that laft Eight or Ten Years 3 the Seeds of 
Colliflowers laft Three or Four Years 5 thofe of 
all forts of Succories Five or Six 3 of all Seeds 
there are none that laft for fo fhort a Time as- 
thofe of Lettice 5 they are however the Second 
Year better than the Firft, and worth nothing 
the Third. v ■ 

Tohaften the Germination of Seed, fteep a 
Bean for Eight Hours together in the Dregs of 
Oil of Olive, it will in a manner'germinate out 
of hand, if you bury it in the Crumb of a 
Hot Loaf. '' - -• , 

As for Pot Herb Seeds , you muft low ’em in 
four Moons, that is, thofe of February and March 
even to May Moon 3 they may in like manner be 
fown in Autumn, always from 'the middle of 
Augujl to the middle of Offcber $ you mufl pre¬ 
pare a Bed of good hot Dung, and lay on feme 
good old Mould well rotted, half a Foot thick, 
let it be well lifted and temper’d 3 and then in 
about eight or Ten Days after the Bed is made, 
and longer if your Bed be very Hot, or fhorter 
if the Bed be good, that is not too hot, few your 
Seeds of each fort in a little Furrow by it felf, 
and at a diftance from one another 3 and efpeci- 
ally take care you do not pull up your Seed in 
clearing ’em from the Weeds ; for you may 
miftake till they are fomewhat come up well. 

When the Seed is fown, if 'the Bed be not 
moift, you muft prefently Witer it to Inake ’em 


take Root, and daily continue fo to do, if the 
Weather is hot, and the Bed dry 5 but if it Rains, 
forbear Watering, and cover your Beds for fear 
of Frofts : Hoar Frofts will.kill the Seeds of Pot \ 
Herbs as well as others: Raife your Mats or Cover¬ 
ings in fuch a manner that they do not reft uponS* 
the Beds, let ’em be elevated half a Foot, and’Ik 
when the Sun fhines uncover ’em every Morning, ~ 
ind lay the Coverings on again every Evening 
before Froft comes on s and when the Plants are 
come to a convenient height, replant ’em at a 
diftance from one another in proportion to their 
bignefs 3 and as fbon. as they are tranfplanted, 
be not fparing in Watering them all the Spring, 
Summer and Autumn, while the hot Weather lafts. 

For your Melons, you muft fteep the Seed in 
fome Spanifh or good French Wine, and Sow 
’em in the Four Moons of January, February , 
March and April, and efpecially let them be 
Sown at the Full Moon or in the Wane. 

Prepare a good Bed expofed to the South Sun, 
where it 1 continues longeft, and lay on about 
half a Foot thick of old Mould, mix’d with good 
Earth, then Sow your Seeds, when the Bed 'ia 
good, be it in which Moon you.pleafe, provided 
you fecure ’em from Frofts 3 you muft cover ’em 
every Evening at Sun-fet, and uncover them in 
the Morning at Sun-ritfng 3' and when they are 
ftrong enough, replant cm in a good and well 
prepar’d Bed as before, and Water them in reaibn 
according as the Heat is 3 but in cold Countries 
you muft not Water them unlefs in cafes of great 
Neceflity 3 and generally in hoc Countries, Wa¬ 
tering ’em in eight or ten Days will do, and they 
ihuft be cut twice or thrice a Week. If you 
have Glafles for them, they will do well to keep 
’em from Cold in the Night. 

You muft do . the fame by Cucumbers, as you 
Ido by Melons 5 except it be that you muft not 
.fail to Water.them every Day, wnen they are 
replanted, and when the Weather is hot and dry, 
and you will have ’em in all Seafons, good and 
in Plenty 5 you may alfo fow and replant them 
as you do Melons at the fame time and in the 
feme Moons, as alfo Citruls and Mufhrooms.' 

As to the Seeds of Flowers, they may be all of 
them Sown during Four Moons, viz. from that 
of February to that in May, they may moreover 
be Sown in Autumn 3 always from the middle of 
Augtifl to the middle of October. 

You muft prepare a Bed for them of good 
hot Dung, aha well rotted old Mould half a Foot 
thick over it, and at the end of eight or ten Days 
after the Bed it made, and when the great Heat 
is over, Sow all your Flower Seeds, each kind iiu 
its little Furrow, four Fingers breadth diftant 
from one another; and when they are fown and 
cover’d to the thicknefs of two Fingers with 
Mould, Water your Bed but fparingly, for fear 
you fhould kill your Seed 3 but Water daily i£ 
it fhould be dry Weather, and when they are 
come up and forward, take your great Watering- 
Pot to them 3 if they happen to be bare coves 
them with a little Mould 3 you muft not likewife 
fail to cover them every Evening for fear of White 
Frofts, becaufe it willdeftroy them as well as other 
Frofts 3 you muft likewife in this Cafe hot fuffer 
your Coverings to reft upon the Bed and Seeds, 
but kept propt over them, but yet fo ftopt that 
the Froft may have no admittance 3 uncover ’em 
to the Morning Sun, and in ;he Evening, put on 
4 D the 
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tke Coverings again $ but if it does not Freeze , 
you may let ’em be expos’d to the Air, tho’ you 
muft be much upon your'Guard, for two Hours 
of Froft will fpoiLall. 

When they are grown up to the height you 
judge ’em fit to be tranfplanted, do it into your 
Parterres, and wherever you have a mind to, 
provided the Earth be good and well cultivated : 
Water them as foon as. they are replanted, and 
continue to do lo, if the Earth is dry, and that 
it does not Rain: You muft pull up nothing out 
of the Furrows of your Beds till the Plants are 
Well come up, for feats of taking them away in- 
ftead of the Weeds, for they grow together. 

As for what concerns the Seeds of Trees, they 
arfc Planted from 2 tdarcb to Midfnmmer, and 
from the middle of Auguft to, the middle of 
Ottcbcr, for which ymi muft take good ftrong 
Earth, and good new Earth, Garden Earth, and 
good Moulds, mix the four Sorts together, and 
Sift ’em : If you would Sow your Seed in open 
Earth, lay feven or eight Rollers full of* 
this Earth upon Beds, and work ’em well 
together : But if you would Sow in Boxes or 
other Vefl^Is 5 fill them them with this Earth, 
and, fow your Seeds therein whether it be in the 
Autumn, or Spring, and cover them four Fingers 
thick, and it they, fhould become bare cover/ 
them agaid.i as‘foam as they ace jpw’d^ Water, 
them it ic does not Rain, and thus continue till 
tjujyt are grown pretty big, ‘ and then, youheed 
not coiftetn youiffelf much about them, anymore 
than Y/atering.jhexfe. in cafes of Kcceflity, and 
keeping good Earth, about them. 1 • . < . 

i As tto the titna when the Seeds.and Fruits of 
Trees fhould be fow’d, the end of February 
the beginning of March, is the jodoft proper Sea- 
Ion* for that work; you may do k indeed in 
^December,, but there are dangers from Frofts, 
Rotting, Field-mice and Buds ^iyou fhould 
choofe tbofe Seeds that ace brg,. rounct, full with¬ 
in, of a fine Grtenand of the preceding Year*, 
the Fruits likewifb ought to have very near the; 
lime Qualities $ they ought to be plump* fmooth, 
clear, {nil, whole and of the growth of the laft Year. 

Kow to.prefervh the Seeds and Frdits of Trees, 
the 6eeds muft be fpread in a Granary or feme, 
other dry Place y you muft examine and ftir ’em 
dfrcjl^ as you do Coxu^ they may alio be put into 
Bags, and hung up to the>Geiiing in a dry Place, 
as for the Fruits, viz. Acorns, Cnefnut^ Hazel¬ 
nut, Beech Maft, they keep ’em in Ham¬ 
pers with Sand j .they make a Bee of Sapd> ano¬ 
ther of tbofe Bruits, then a Bed of Sand again 
and foone of the Fruit, ’till kon hate.put in all that 
you have a mind to keep* tbefe Hampers muft he 
lhut up during the Winter, in a Place, that is 
dry-and a little Warm. < ; „ . 

SEED for For eft Trees, more particularly to bo 
treated of here, fhould be ponderous, perfectly 
Ripe, Sound,, eafijy fhaken/from the Boughs, 
beiifrg taken from the Top$ of the youngeft and 
moRthrivIng Trees, and gather’d when they are 
ready to fall $ which docs for the moft part direft { 
the heft time for the Sowing of them, and which 
for moft forts is about November, except the 
Land be very moift or cold, in which cafe a 
X u? a i^T in L hmy j >e better : ' Acorns, Maft and 
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the Winter, at the end of which you will find 
them Sprouted, if committed to the Earth by 
a careful Hand, will be a* apt to mice, as if 
Sown’earlier, and by this means better efcapo 
the Vermin, who are very greedy of fpoiling the 
Winter grown Seed, and they are not fo eafily 
damaged by the increafing Heat, as thole fown 
in the beginning of Winter, efpecially in loofe 
hot Grounds : Wherefore if you have occafien to 
preferve much Seed, choofe a proper piece of 
Ground, and raife it with Boards Three Foot 
high, and lay the firft Lay with fine Earth about 
a Foot thick, and another Layof Seeds, Acorns, 
Maft, Keys, Nuts, Haws, iSc. promifeuoufiy or 
Ifeparated with a little Mould fprinkled amongft 
them, and let the third or upper Lay be of Earth 
or Sand; or you may bury the Seeds in dry Sand os 
pulverie’d Earth, either Barrel’d or laid in Heaps, 
in fome dry Cellar to prelerve then); from the 
I Rigour of the Winter: If your Seeds be gathered 
jin moift Weather, lay them a drying, and; lb 
keep them till you ibw them, which may be as 
Toon after Cbriftmafs aa you. pleafe: But if they, 
fpire out before you fow them, be fure to com¬ 
mit them to the Earth before the Sprouts grow 
dry. . > ■ 

As for the Medicating or Steeping of Seeds, 
ior the enforcing or intiebing of Earth by Com-, 
pelf, ifc. for Trees of this kind, it is 3 ^ Charge 
that would much difeourage the Work, fnjd what 
is needlcfi • becaufe if one fort of Mould, be uot 
proper for one kind of Treo it mayfor another ; 
out if your Seeds or Kernels prove extraordinary 
dry, if you lay them-for Four and Twenty Hours 
in Milk or Water, only impregnated with a little* 
Cow-dung, -it:may do well to forward their 
Sprouting, efpecially if you have been hindred 
from the former Preparation. 

I Choofe not yout Seeds always from the moft 
Fruitful Trees, but from finch as are : moft Solid 
and Fair, nor covet the largeft Acorfts, but the 
moft weighty* clean and bright. 

The (hape and weight of the Seeds inform you 
generally which are the be A, and how they may 
be fet moft of them; when they fall, they lye on 
one fide with their final! end to the Earth, from 
which part they put forth the Root firft, which 
when it has laid nold on the Ground, from the 
fame Placte fends forth the Shoot for the Tree $ 
and if they be heavy Seeds, low them deeper, 
as Acorns, Chefnuts, Walnuts, Peaches, Apri¬ 
cots, £5“c. about two or three inches^ deep, but 
if light Seed, as Elm, Lime, &c.' you are then 
to cover tbam only with * little Mould about half 
an Inch deep. 

Being thus provided with Seeds of -fU kinds, 
your may raifo Woods or Groves from them im¬ 
mediately, which is judged to be the beft way, 
where you defign a large Plantation, and refolve 
to imploy the Land for no.-other ufe, and to keep 
it well Fenced. 

Firft, becaufe they take the fooneft; Secondly, 
becaufe they make the ftraiteft and moft uniform 
Shoot 5 Thirdly, becaufe they Will neither requite 
Staking nor. Watering, which are two confiderable 
Articles in Husbandry $ and laftly, for that all 
Tranfplanting (tho’ it much impiweFruit Trees,) 
unlefs they are taken up thfc firft Pear or two, if 
a confiderabfo Impediment to the Growth of 
Foreft Trees, unlefs where they are removed 
from a very barren Soil to a Rich one, and meet 
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urith A very irioift Summer, efpecially in the 
Transplanting of the Chefiiut, Wallnut and feme 
.others ; Ifyoudefign a Tranfplantation of Trees, 
it is beft jo taife them in your Seminaries and 
Kurferies firtt, by which means you may Tranf- 
-ylant.thcm.as you pleafe, for Coppice Ground, 
walks,' Hedges^, Rows, &c. See 'Seminary of 
ForcftTrees, "ir anfplanting of Foreft Trees, &c. 

: SEEDING, jthe Running into Seed ; mofi 
Plants produce Seed in Summer Time in 
.order to multiply the Species, which otherwife 
would be loji : It’s an fnctedible thing to fee all 
'the differences which arp to be met with in 
Speds, *s. 1 well-in refpeft to Colour and Bignefs, 
jm to Form and Ornament: Gardiners have often 
tljp Mortification, to fee that certain Plants run 
ttoofboniitt&Seed, as.Lettice, SucPory, g>c. do; 
aiui this frequently happens, when the Mould is 
not good, or when during great Heats they have, 
siipt heen- plentifully Water’d : It may alfo be 
JTa>d.-jha^Lfieftain Plants run into Seed out of 
Poverty; they have.moreover the Grievance to 
fee certain, Plants do not Seed as they fhould, asj 
Pi*nks,CoMiflqwers, and the likq ; and Sweet Bafil’ 
'and'Mf^c^doniai) Parfley do not Seed at all ini 
(CpldjWdcB^ojfl Grounds, or rather Seed fo (lowly,. 
rthaT : the >>eed docs not ripen., 

SEEDLING^, the Roots of July-Flowers 
that come up from Seed fown. 

1, SEEP^SlIEPDiNG > See Shedding'of your 
Seed . 

V, SEEDTIME, ’die Seafon ; or Time of the 
Tear when all forts of Seeds are fown, but efpe- 
<cially €prn,.feme of which, as Wheat and Rye,; 
uarp ibwn in thp Autumn , and fo we. call '’em, 
'Winter \Qvrn $ and others, as Oats, Barley, ifc. 
jfi the Sprang;. .Thetimes are different in diffe¬ 
rentGentries ; our French Author confines hiih- 
^e}f to.ujbV is .ufually praftifed^ in .the Climate; 
where be lives, which^ho’ it may not in all things! 
/quadrate‘with our own, yet it will not be impro-* 
per to entertain the Reader with the Rules and; 
Directions fet down by him under this Article. 

There a re .thofe Countries, fays he, which* fix 
fhc end of Augufi* or thereabouts, to be the Seed 
Time of Rye, efpecially thofe which are Cold, 
that fo that fort of Corn may have time enough 
before }Vin^er to llrcngthen it felf againft the 
Cold Weathex ; otherwife you will run the Rifque 
pf lofing youf Labour. 

, As foon as the Month of September comes in, ! 
you hefitate no longer to put your Corn in 
ihe Ground, and nothing but bad Weather fhould 
hinder you. 

. ,After this Seed-Time immediately comes on 
that of Autumn Barley, as he calls it, and other- 
Vife.^qu^re Earley ; but that does not latt long, 
bccaufe they Sow biit very little of it, and only 
for the Suftenarice of Servants, efpecially when 
Corn is dear, or when jiarvefts are late. 

Next,pomes the time for Sowing Maflin, and 
then Wheat, which has the quality of refilling 
.Cold the beft of any Com. 

The Infatuation of thofe People is not to bd 
Jbore with, who for fomefoolifh Reafons they’ll 
offer .in reference to the nature of their .Ground, 
never, begin their Sowing Time till very late,: and 
io. ufually Reap but iparingly ; It’s a certaid 
\Kfaxim and become a Proverb in France* that 
it is better to *be forward. than backward in form 
nutting your Seed to the .Ground. . . ; ; 
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• Itfs very proper to .begin, to fow when the 
Leaves of theri Trees, hegipfirft to fell/ in d 
when the Weather is Fair, when you fee at the 
bright Appear arise of the Sun the Fields cover’d 
with Cobwebs ^ it’s a figri :ypu; fhould not delay 
putting your Seed in the Ground ; for them 
Animals never Spin in the Autumn* but when 
they perceive the Air difpofed by its Influences 
as loon as poflible to make the new fown Cort 
to (hoot up..;?/ * i ’ . ? . | j r 

. It were to bej,Wifh’d that all Husbanijmeh 
might begin to. fow.their Corn Ten Days befctfo 
the end of September , till Ten Days before the end 
ot Offober* N. S. thq’, its the Opinion dLtho 
feme Author, that their Seed Time may Contis 
nue. for Six .Weeks and a little longer,<. and it 
fhoiikl begin op the Eighteenth of Sepi ember* N-S. 
and that they^may few their Cohi without any 
regard had to the Afpedl or Pbafes of the Moon, 
upon which .many Country Meri lay .a gteafc 
Strefs. . .. ?t 

As to the right Method of Sowing, yomfouft 
have a large Sheet, which you Are to tye betorfc 
you, into which your Seed is to*beput, and yo* 
mutt qbferve that your Right Hand fnould Jcebp 
pace with your Right Foot, and that you Sow 
an Handful of your Wheat and. fo on : JB 0 I yofc 
are not to do the fame in reff>e£l to your Rtf, 
Barley and Oats, but throw! a fmaller quantity, . 
as. you are to do alfo by other Grains:. But for 
Millet, ParfnipS and Turnips: you need only ufe 
your three Fingers, becaufc tfoefe forts.of Sdeds 
always fall thick enough, by reafcm of-their 
Smallnefs. ; . ( . . r ; : .--.I i 

When you are (owing your Corh, you tnuft 
afways take Care tddoit evenly- that fd>no pOt 
of the Ground have too much Seed and the other 
too little ; which will bp attended with nto 
great Inconveniencies ; for. firft y when it fittfs 
too thick any where, it will^come up but ^exsy 
laUguifhingly .y becaufe thete is ndf a fitmdent 
fubttance there for the Nourifhtiient of fc ^reat 
a quantity of Seed; Secondly, Weeds will grdw 
in .thofe Places that are Naked, which coming up 
ufually before the Corn, will choak it $ :and.by 
that means your Ground will yield fbmetimes no 
more Com tnan.what you have Sow’d: You mutt 
alfo take care io covering your.Sowp Corn, that 
you do not put tbo much Earth upon it; which 
may hinder it to come up atiall. , ^ v . 

If you would know whether you have Sown 
your Com well, open you Fingers and make an 
Impreflioh with them On the Ground you have 
fow’d and by this Impreffion (even or eight 
Grains will appear, if the Seafon be backward, 
and five or fix when forward; and if you try this 
Experiment upon Barley fix orfeven, and nine 
or ten will appear ; apd for the Beans which 
you have Sown, you Will be fure to fucceed, if 
after having taade.foch an Imprcffion, three or 
four at.a time, or five or fix at mott will appear $ 
arid thus, in refpeft .to other Seeds that are 
larger cr fmaller. 

As for the Seed-Time in the Spring* z. when 
other forts of Com Are Sown, which indeed are 
not quire fo valuable as the Winter Com, yet 
^re vory neceffAryr for the Country, thd temper 
of fhe Air and the nature of the Places, where 
your Lands are fituated, determine the mme 
when you "are to begin to fow your Seeds 5 fox&e 
being ibonef and;.others later to hi fowri. . 
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When die grearftverky of the Winter is over, 
ini in what Country foever it be, when the 
Earth appears moveable, you muft begin to Sow 
your Oats, for thisfort of Com being that which 
is the leaft afraid of Cold, yow muft put it into 
the Ground as early as the Month of February 
or in March at' fiirtheft, fuppofing the Weather 
will allow it j for it is a Proverb in France , that 
February Oats fills the Corn-left: The Ground 
for it fhould be Plough’d before Winter, that fo 
the Stubble which' is bury’d thereby may have 
time to Rot : But here it is to be obferv’d, that 
if you fow your Oats in ftrong Ground, you muft 
take care you do not bury it-therein by Ploughing 
the Ridges over, but you are only to Harrow it 
in vrkh an Harrow, whcSfe Weight and Teeth are 
fufficient for this Work t on the contrary if the 
Ground be light in which you Sow your Oats, 
.you need not fear covering the Seed with the 
Plot^gh; tho* there are thofe who after all this 
that make ufe of the Harrow. 

- March Wheat, fo call’d by the French , is a 
ion of Grain made ufo of inftead of tbat you 
jwere Kindred to Sow in the Autumn by reafon 
■of continual Rains i.it. has its name from its being I 
Sown in March, and they do it in Lands eafy to 
-fee dfttoged, and never in thofe where Corn has 
tgen reaped the Year before; the more Culture 
.and Mixture you beftow on your Ground, the 
snore Cora it will yield you < The Method of 
Sowing is the fame with other Wheat. 

It's known very well in feveral Countries of 
what good ufe Barley is for making Bread of 
it inftead of Wheat, and for Drink $ this Grain 
»«; ita own Nature very much impoverifhes the 
.Ground, and grows 'better in light than ftrong 
tand ffihft Soils; for it’s fhbjea in the laft to 
•degenerate into Oats, whereas it will thrive very 
Stitch in the Other ; It’s a little fufceptible of 
«old. ahd therefo r e to be Sown towards the end 
•of April, 8 *c. and that always in dry Weather, 
and the fame Methods are ro oe obferved in the 
-lowing this Grain as in that of Oats. 

Millet aifo affords much Subftance, and con¬ 
sequently very much impoverifhes the Ground 
in which it is Sown, as weH by reafon of the 
multiplicity of its Roots which entirely occupy 
the Ground, as for the great number of Weeds 
thar always come up with it; this Grain delights 
in a fat Soil, and fhould be Sow’d only Three 
Fingers deep: A good handful is eneugn to fow 
half an Arpent 

Vetches are generally fewn in March in Grounds 
ordered much in the fame manner as you do 
thofe for Oats end Barley ; the Husbandman 
knows the profit too well, not to negle& the 
Sowing of it ; for when it is frefh mow’d, there 
it no berter Fodder, nor any thing that fattens 
Cattle more t It’s by the help thereof that your 
Oxen keep up thdr Strength to draw in plough¬ 
ing, and that Cows yield plenty of Milk. 

In feme Countries they fow Vetch in Oflober, 
but they are fuch where there is no fear Cold 
Weather fhoOldhart'em ; or otherwife you willlofe 
yoor Labour, if you fbw it before Winter; the 
better the Soil is the more Plenty you will have 
** itcotnes up in Abundance in all 
fom ofSoij^ Aey generally keep the beft for 
Oramof aope value, as Barley, Oats and 
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prefently rots it, if it be not forthwith cover Id after 
it is lown $ and therefore the Method is always 
to Sow it two or three - Hours after Sun Rifing 
and ever in Fair Weather. If Vetch be Sow’d in 
Ground tbat bus been Ploughed'before Winter, it 
will always grow up well enough without any Weede 
ins, as other Grains trill ordinarily do. 

if you would hinder Vermin to gnaw and Birds 
to devour your Seeds, take a Tub or feme other 
large Veffelj fill it with common Water, and put¬ 
ting in four or five Shovelsful of Cow-dung, nun 
it well with the Water $ then take Three, Four, 
or Five Galls, put ’em into this Water and mix 
the whole well together, to the, end that the 
Bittemefs may reacn all the Parts thereof s and 
when this is done, take your Corn, Pea fit. Beeps, 
or other Seeds, and let 'em be fteep’d for about 
Four Hours in this Water, after which having 
dry’d ’em on a Cloth in the Sun, then fow ’em ; 
by this means you may {pare half the- quantity 
of Seed you were wont to fbw, for neither BinM 
nor any Vermin dare to touch it. 

SEEN or SPENE, a Cow’s Teat <*<?**. 

SEGREIANT, the Heralds word fotHrijfint, 
when Drawn in a Leaping or Saliant Pofhtre. ' 

SEJANT, (i. e. Sitting ) the Term ufed ia 
Heraldry for a Lyon or other Beaft, When it Is 
Drawn fitting like a Cat, with his F ore fee t 
ftrait. 

SEME j Sumrna , a Horfe-Load, a Sumo of 
Corn is Eight Bufhels. 

SEMINARY $ a Place wherein the Seeds cf 
Plants are fbwn : See Nurftry. 

SEMINARY for Foreft Trees ; a fit Piece 
of Ground which fhould be well fenced, looking 
to the South-Eaft rather than full South, and 
well proteded from the North -and Weft; it 
fhould be clear’d of Shrubs, Bramble and Fern, 
and then broke up the Winter before it is fewn, 
to mellow it, efpecially -if it be Clay, and the 
Furrow made as deep asforWheat,or trench it with 
the Spade which is better: You are to give ft a 
feeond ftirring immediately before yon Sow, and 
then difbofe it into fmall narrow Trenches of 
four or nve Indies deep, in even lines at twO 
Foot di fiance : This 1 being all the Preparation, 
befides the choice of good Seed, for which 6c6 
Seeds for Foreft Trees, and the fmallCoft that 
attends it, and the fmall quantity of Land requi- 
fite for fuch an ufe. with tlie Advantage that will 
be found by it in nlliqe up the Hedge-Rows and 
other wafte uncultivated Places j no body Purely 
will think much of-it. Some are for digging 
up the Ground for two Spits deep, and call¬ 
ing all the upper Part and Surface of the Earth 
undermoft, and the under Spit laid above, 
where the Soil isdeep enough to bear it$ which 
tho’ it may a little enbanfe the Charge at firff, 
it will abundantly anfwerin the Growth of Tree* 
afterwards t Becaafe they will have loofe Earth 
every where to Root in, and the beft of tbeSoil 
under them $ which is the only way they would 
have Trees advance in thdr Growth in Nurjh- 
ries , and not by mending and improving the 
Land by Dung, (fc. as the Gardiners commonly 
do for their own Profit, and the Buyers, becaufe 
of the difficulty you will meet with in fuchTrees 
to grow, if you fhould have occafion to remove 
them into a worfe Soil. 

Let the*e be at one end or fide feme fmall 
Beds of about a Yard wide, leaving a fmall Path 

between 
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between them for the Se/ninary, crofs the Beds, | once a Year, only in Spring or Summer Time, 
and throw your Seeds into the (mall Trenches, you muft pull or how up the Weeds as heed 
but not too thick; and cover them with a Rake requires * and fome propofe the digging 
or fine Toothed Harrow ; But if you defign the amongft the Roots while the Leaf is on* 
railing of Oaks, Walnuts, Cheihiits, lie. the became if it be done while the Sap is up, if a 
beft way is to fet them as your Beans, and at Root fhould.happen to be cut, it will ihoot out' 
about a Foot diftance, which is to be done about again, perhaps two for one ; but after the Sap is 
the latter end of Ottober , for the Jutumnal once down, if a Root be cut, it will not ihoot 
Sowing* and in February fyr the Vernal: Six forth that Winter'; However be not too early in- 
jdufhtts of Acorns will Sow or Plant an Acre of the Seafon, nor yet too carelefs of the Rdots* 

Land at a Foot diftance, which is Judged to be and you may between the Roots plant Beans* 
owugh in the Seminars ; becaufe they mould be Peafe, lie. or iow ’em with Turnips to prevent 
weeded by Hand, ana the Spaces between the Weeds coming up, which if any do, they ihould 
Beds will give Room enough to come at them. be How’d up in June, and laid about the Roots 
When the Plants begin to peep, Earth them of the Trees to Rot and to keep them moift.- 
up, efpecially after great Froits, at Which time Many Trees may alfo be propagated by Layers, 
the fwelling Earth is apt to Spew them forth, your ever Greens about &artnolomew-T?de , and 
and when they are about an inen-above Ground, other Trees about February , which is done by 
you may. in a moiil Seafon draw them up* where flitting the Branches a little way, and laying of 
you fino, they are too thick, and let .them in them naif a Foot under Mould, with wnicn if 
hicb >Places.as you have occafion to be flow them fome of the Earth that Is in Hollow Trees be 
iju . mix’d, or fome Pigeons Dung,, or if you Water 

Your Seedlings having flood till June, beflow the Layers, where the Plants are fuch as what 
a Weeding or a flight Howing upon them, and you are curious of, with the Grounds of Beer of 
fcatter a little njungy Straw, Fero, Rotten Beans, Ale, it will make them ftrike Root the better* 

Old Leaves, lie. amongfl them* in order to and if they will not comply, well, peg them dowq 

£ event the Roots from Scorching* and to receive with a Hook or two, and when you find them 
emoifims that falls, and in March following, compleatly Rooted, next Winter cut them off 
by whickrame it will be rotten, chop it to pieces from the main Plant, and Plant them forth iq 
and mix it With the Earth* which continue to your Seminary or Nurfery ; others' twift tha 
do for tyro or three, Years (hcceffively * for till Branch or bore the Rina, and if if isoiit of tha 
then the Subflance of the Kernel will hardly be reqclj of the Ground, they fallen a Tub or Bafket - 
fpent in the Plant, which is of chief Import; after near the Branch, -which they fill with good Mould 
strhich you may Tranfplant them as you pleafe; and lay (he Branch in. 

only the younger they .are remov’d, after they Some Trees are railed of Catting; taken from 
(ue three Years Old, the better they will Grow, the young fhoots; the beft of which are tbofo 
- When you remove them you mufteopfider, Suckers that Spring from the Roots* except it 
whether the Place you defign them for be fecure is a grafted Tree that you defign to have Gutting 
to keep Cattle from them, while they are young t from. The Cuttings muft be let a Foot deep iq 
but if not, and that yon defign to Plant them the Earth, in apnoift ftwdy Plate, as near at 
where Cattle come, it will be .beft firft to remove you can, and ftatid near a Foot out, but if they 
ahemimo their Nurfery, where yon may Plant: tee qffroft Wood; as Willow, Poplar, Alder, lie. 
them in Rows three Foot diftante, and the: the beft way is to take latge Truncheons, fo fall 
Trees in' the Rows to be at lead two Foot diftant, that they may head above the reach of Cattle * 
from each other ; becaufe elfe. you will be apt but if you raife your Trees qf fuch fert$ as beaf 
so cut the Root in taking them up : You may a Knur or Burry Swelling, let that part into the 
let them ftarfd in thele Rows till they are big Ground, and make the Hole Wide, pointing the 
enough to Plant out, fo as by the Help of fome end of the Cutting fo fmooch, that no part of 
Brakes or Bufhes put about them, they may in the Bark may be ilfippedupin the Setting;and 
,a fhort time be able to defend themfelves from keeping the Ground motif about it it wiilfeldom 
Cattle; your not taking care of which particular fail of putting out Roots and grow, 
has been a great difeouragemeht to Planters. Many forts of Trees may be propagated from 

Some at the firft Tranfplanting of their Trees, Suckers coming flout the Roots of other Trees * 

.out of their Seminaries, cut them off about an to caufe which, dig about their Roots early in 
Inch from the Ground, and Plant them like Quick: the Spring, and finding fuch as with a little 
But it is not a good way for any fort of Trees, Cutting may be bent upwards, raife them three 
that have a large Pith, or that you defign for or four Inches above Ground, and they will in y 
Timber Trees, becaufe it lets the Water into fhort time fend forth Suckers fit for Traofpjaota- 
the enq,and fpoils theBut-end of the other, which rion ; or you may lpfit fomo of the Roots with / 
lathe principal part of. the Tree, by diverting Wedges, or break, them, lie. and covering them 
.the Pith, and by confequence the Grain of the witbTrefh Mould, they mil quickly Sprout out. 

Wood too, and to hinders it -from ruhning clear, which is one of the beft ways, of railing Elms 
if you Ihould have occafion to cleave it into Laths,, and feme other forts of Trees, the particulars of 
Pales, lie. and therefore, the fide Boughs fhouid which will be found under, their refpc&ive Articles. 
.only.be prun’d up ; and you muft obferve.that! See Tr/tnJ}Janting of Fore/l Trees. 
thaving Tranfplanted yourSeedlings into a NurJe-\ SEMINARY for FRUIT-TREIiS; a work 
ry, they fhouid ftill. be kept clean from Weeds,; order’d much after the fame manner as has been 
.and the Gfound alfo muft be kept loofe, that the under the Article Seminary for Foreft Trees * 
.Roots may fpread the better* and therefore in as firft, you .muff towards OSober cleanfe the 
the next Autumn, before the Leaf ■ is oft^ your Ground of Weeds, Roots, lit. which you 
.Nurfery ought to be digg’d a .frnall Spit aeep defign fur this purpofe * and you are to obferve. 
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rfiit *wet or very ftitf Clay, and Land rich with 
Dunj^ is not good for this ufe : Make the Mould 
▼cry fine, aqd where you can get Crab-Stocks 
enough inthe Woods, you may riant your Nur- 
ftry with them : But if your Nitrfery be large, 
and that they are hard to get, your dependency 
muft be upon thofe you raife in your Seminary , 
which are efteem’d the beft : The way to ao 
(his, is to keep the Stones of fuch Fruit, as is 
early Ripe, in Sand till OElobcr y and then 
ftretching a Line crofs your Beds, if you make 
Beds for them,’ prick holes by it about a Hand’s 
Breadth from one another, fetting the Stones 
about three Inches deep $ and when you "'have 
finifh’d one Row, remove your Line to another, 
which muft beaboura Foot diftance from the 
former • and fo you may go on with* ycur Setting 
of them, if you raife your Seeds on Beds ; but it 
not, your Rows muft be two Foot or more diftant 
from one another, tharfo there may be Room' to 
go between to Weed iftem • obferving to keep 
each fort by themfclves: All kinds of Ntit$ may 
be fet in the fame manner, but young Wallnut 
arid’ CHefnut-Trees muft be fet at much greirer 
diftance, left they fhould hurt one another for 
toant ofRoom in growing,they 7 being to continue 
longer r ih the Seed-Plot then (Stone-fruit. *• 

' As for Stocks raifed from the Seeds 6t Kernels 
erf. Apples, Pears or Crabs; fome propofe : thi$ 
Method, vii,. that after having made any Cyd^V, 
Verjuice or Perry, '/they take the Muft Or Purr, 
fohich is the Subftanfce of the‘Fruit, 

Juice isr preft’d out, and ; the fame or the next 
Day., before it heats, have the Seeds fifted out 
bf ft with a Riddle, :'on a clean Floor or Cfoth, 
which muft be fowfa *&s foon as may be upon 
Yfeds of fine Earth Very thick y for fome being 
!Bniifed ) in the grinding 6T pounding, and others 
not being ripe, i^any will never come dp j n Sift 
fine: Mbuld upoit them about fWo Fingers thfok, 
and lay; White TftornS orFurzte bn 'therrftHl^fte 
Crbundvs fettled,^ to "prevent me Birds dr EoWk 
front fcrupihg' thefrf up V And tb J?eep rfienri wafin 
iir the' \VirittT y * lay* fome Fern or Straw upon 
bhem, ivhich y6|u truift be fare to remove in the 
Spring, before tfiePSjbcds begin to (hoot, which 
is commonly iff thr6 Month of May y and likewi fo 
Veep them Well' Weeded; and if the Summer 
happens to be dry, ‘they may be fometimes 
VaterM: You muft likeWife be very mindful 
of fcttingTrapSfof theMoles and Mice, which are 
very greedy of them $ or you may, as fome fay, 
■Poifon the MiCewith pounded <!ilafs, mix’d With 
Butter and Oatmeal, caft in Bits upon the 
.Beds.* * ' ; > • ‘ ’ 

The beft Stocks to graft 6n, a^e thofe that are 
raifed of the Kernels'of tVjldings and Crabs of 
the moft Thrivmg Trues; fht/in Herejordffnre 
they reckon the Gennet-Mpylfe ! or Cydoddirie- 
ftock, as they ‘call it, to be the beft Stock to 
preforvethe'Guft ofafiy delicate Apple $ it being 
obfervable that the Wild Stdck enlivens the dull 
Apple, and the * Gen!net : Moyle fweetens and 
improves thboVer-taYt Applet but the Tree 
does not laft fo long as if grafted on a Crab-Stock $ 
and the* the Fruit does alway* -take after the 
Graft, yet it is fometimes" alter’d by the Stock, 
better or the worfe. 

. fcmifti’d With fuch vartety’of Stocks as 

is neceflary for t j, e feveral 'forts *of Fruit Trees 
thar you are tef raife, the Seminary ought to -be 


fill’d with fuch as are raifod of Peach-Stones, 
Plum-Stones, Cherry-Stone*, Quince-Stones, c. 
or of fuch as are raifed of Sucker^ffom the fame, 
which are as good according to what each fort 
of Tree requires. 

Thefe Stocks, when they are Two Years Old, 
or according to fome^ one Year, * are beft to be 
remov’d into the Nttrfery , tho’ they are never, 
fo final), provided they make but large (hoots, 
where after they come to make ftrong lhoots ? 
they may be grafted, inoculated, (Sc. according 
to their nature, and the ufe you defign them for* 
obferving to cut off the down right Roots, and 
the Tops and fide Branches of’ the Plants, 
reaving them about a -Foot above the Ground, 
and letting the Roots be Neither too long nor 
too deep • becaufe they wrll afterwards be re¬ 
mov’d with more eafo: And it’s neceflary to remove 
feed Plants often, as well as Foreft Trees, becaufe 
they will bv that means get good Roots- which 
btherwifc they thruft down only with-one^fingle 
Root, and obferve to fet the bigeft and leaft by 
themfclves In different Places. ■ • - "• 

SENA, in Latin Stnna, a Plant Whofe Leaves 
refemble thofe bfLiqiiorifh* and whofe Stem \k 
a Cubit High y * its Boughs are (lender and 
limber r’-The Flower is Yellow, the Pods ar? 
curv’d ahd fome what thick y the teed when 
Ripe is like Grape Kernels 5 . f • 

! This Plant grows in Pufcany , the befoSens 
comes from Egypt ; ‘Peter de Cavall y in his 
Travels allure* us, he 5 few Sena grow* upon Trees 
In Perfia t It flourilhes at Midlurnmer; 

Sena^ Opens, Loofens, Regulates and Subti¬ 
lize* : It Purges Choler and Flegm/ the: moft 
gentle bf all Medicine* y it. cleanles ihe Brain, 
Liver* Spleen and litmgs, and fortifies the Sto¬ 
mach ana all the Juices 5 it may be given to Per* 
fens at any Age with Safety, add aimoft in ail 
forts of Diftempers $ arid to make it a<titde mote 
efficacious, they add to it feme Rhubarb or 
Caflia, or elfe they infufe it in Wifey made of 
Goats Milk^ > ■ s — > ’ . 

SENSITIVE or SENSIBLE PLANTS, 
fuch whofor Frame and Gonftitution is fo nice and 
tender, that at the Touch, or at leaft the Pneflure 
of ones Hand, they will Contrail their Leaves* or 
Flowers, as if they really felt Pairi by feck a 
Contafl: Of thefe the Sotawck Writers mention 
many kinds, fom t of which Contract with Heat, 
and others with Cold. < o • . ; 

SEPTEMBER : The Ninth Month in the 
Year, and the fame contains Thirty Days 5 the 
Sun on the EleventhT)ay, enterr into the Sign 
Libra y and* *tis then according to common Com¬ 
putation that the Autumn Seafon begins. 

There are feveral things to be done thisMonth 
ih the Fruit Gardens^ and among txhefe, you are 
now to gather, if Ripe, your Winter Fruits, as 
Apples* Pears, Plums, H&l to prevenr their 
falling by the great Winds, and alfo gather your 
Wind-falls from Day to Day y and do this Work in 
dry Weather. 

Releafo inodxlated Buds, or fooner, if they 
pinch $ you may yer inoculate Peaches, neither 
is it too late this Month to inoculate-Pears, which 
has been often times done yvith great Succefc. 

You may in this Month Graft on Standard 
Almond-Stocks* they are not fo fall of Sap as in 
Augvfti' which the: Gardiner (hould be very 
careful u> obferve y for if they abound too much 

in 
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in Sap, ’twill drown the Buds of the Scutcheons : 
If the Grafts of your Dwarf Almonds Trees fail’d 
in the foregoing Year, and you did nothing to 
’em in the Spring, now. is the time to Graft the 
new Shoot. 

Whatfoever the Fruit be that is gather'd and 
tailed this Month, it is of no fmall confequence 
to the Health of every Lover and Admirer of it, 
that he ufe the belt of his Skill and Judgment 
to choofe well; for as bad and unripe Fruit is 
cxtreamly unwholefome, caufing Sicknefs, and 
fometimes untimely Death ; fo doubtlefs no 
Diet is more natural and agreeable to moft Sto¬ 
machs moderately ufed, than goqd and well 
Ripen’d Fruits. 

if the Weather is dry, gather fuch Fruits as 
are now Ripe upon the Trees, and fuch others 
as are full Grown, and in good Condition to be 
laid up in the Houfc, for the ufe of the two 
following Months 5 and here it is to be obferv'd, 
that fuch Pears or Apples as are fit to be gather’d, 
will cafily leave the Tree, and therefore ufe no 
violence to pull them off, for fuch as do not wil- 
linglypart from the Tree, will thrive and have 
an innpid Tafle. 

‘ Apples in prime or yet lading are the Belle- 
Bonne, the\Villj#m, Summer Pear-main, Lord¬ 
ing Apple, PeatWkpple, Quince-Apple, Red- 
grecning-ribbed, jBfoody Pippin, Harvy, Violet 
Apple, &c. 

Then for Pears, thofe which are. now Ripe 
from the Tree of mo ft Account are the Hamden, 
Bergamot, Summer Boncrotien, Norwich, Black 
Worccfter (Baking) Greenfield, Orange, Berga¬ 
mot, Queen Hedge-Pear, Lewis-Pear, excellent 
to dry, Frith-Pear, Arundel Pear, good for 
Baking, Brunfwick Pear, Butter-Pear, Winter 
Poppering, Bings-Pear, Bifhops-Pear, for Baking, 
Diego, Emperors Pear, Clutter Pear, Mefire Jean 
Itowling Pear, Balfam Pear, Bezy d’ Hery, Pear 
Bvelyn, f£c. 

The Fruit Garden likewife rewards us this 
Month, with Ripe Grapes, Peaches, and Nefta- 
rines $ the lirtle Blue Grape, Mufcadine Grape, 
Partly, Great Blue Grape, the Verjuice Grape, 
excellent for Sauce, prefent themfelves 

to us. 

We have now the Violet Peach, Admirable, 
Purple Peach, Malawton and feme others, if the 
"fear proves backwards ; the Old Newington 
Peach prefents itfelfin its greateft Beauty and 
Perfeftion $ tho’ it is very apt to fall from the 
Treebeforeit is quite Ripe $ but when preferv’d 
tp its true Ripenefs, is a Delicacy worthy of 
our Nation, who have happily in mod things 
learnt to overcome, yrhat was once thought infu- 
perable, the difficulty of a bad Climate for 
Fruits. 

We muft not omit to mention that part of the 
Fruit Garden Harveft, which this Month affords, 
the Blue and White Fig, a Fruit which by the 
Judicious will always be accounted one of 
the moft Delicious ot the Autumn . 

The Blue and White Perdigrans, thofe two 
Incomparable Plums, are alfo in Perfection in 
the beginning of this Month : The former in¬ 
deed in feme .Soils is bujr a bad Bearer $ not 
that it is difficult to procure Elofloms, but becaufe 
it is of fo tender a Mature, tjiat Blafts, and 
perpendicular Frofts do fo commonly deftroy 
them 5 againft which E\rl however the Horizon- 
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tal Shelters are a fecure and admirable Defence. 
Still guard againft Wafps, Earwigs and Ants. 

The Gardiner in this Month has great Variety 
of Bufincfs, and muft employ his Head as well as 
Hands towards fumifhing his Kitchen Garden 
with every thing neceflary for Winter ufe : The 
Showers, which are feldom wanting at this Sea- 
fon, prepare the Ground for the Reception of 
many Plants and Seeds, and the Declenfion of 
the great Heat, gives him alfo an Opportunity 
of replanting many things, which would have 
been endanger’d by removing in the preceding 
Months. 

You are to begin to bindColliflowers andSellery f 
nor muft you forget to Bank them up with Earth, 
to whiten them, and cut off the Top, that the 
reft of the Plant may grow better $ nay you 
muft ftill bind your Colliflowers with Straw as 
they begin to Head. 

You fhould npw cover over your Sfanijb . 
Cardoons with Straw, to whiten them, and to 
hinder their being broken by the High Winds^ 
and it is advifable to Bank ’em' up well with 
Earth. 

At the Beginning of the Month hough Tur¬ 
nips the firft time. 

Gather fuch final! Seeds as are nbw Ripe, ac-»" 
cording to the directions given in the Month of 
July which you may confult.' 

Gather your Leek Seed, if the Seeds art 
black, cutting the Heads front the Stems, and 
fpread them upon a Sheet every Day in the Sun 9 
till they are fit to be.thrafh'd but. 

It's in this Month that you pull lip your Onions 
to dry them, if you have not done it the lattes 
end of Auguft) and in the beginning of it yotf 
few White Onion Seed, to have them after thofe 
you fejv'd in Auguft . I 

Gather the Pods of Garden and Kidney Beans, 
and expofe them to the Sun to dry, in order to 
be laid up till Spring, or the time you would 
ufe them $ let ’em not be taken out of the feed 
Podsj till your Ground is ready for them $ for 
the Pods preferve the Seeds. In like manner 
Save your choice Sort of Peafe. . 

The Cucumbers which are now full’ Ripe, 
muft be cut open, and the Seeds and Pulp taken 
out of them, to remain together Two or Three 
Days before they are wafh’d clean; the Seed 
may then be kept in Water about Four and 
Twenty Hours and laid in the Sun to dry for 
Ten Days: Take care that all Seeds be thoroughly 
dry before they are laid up, or otherwife they 
will Rot. 

Cover now every Night your Cucumbers that 
have been Sown in July ; and Sow ibme of the 
Spcinifh’RadiJh for the Winter. * 

Make Beds for Mafhrooms, according to the 
Directions given under July* 

You may yet re~planr Endive and all forts of 
Fibrous-Rooted Herbs. 

You may now Plant Succory for the Winter 
and few Spinnage to be cut in February 5 ye£ 
few Sorrel and Chervil; and make Plantations 
of Cabbages and Coleworts. 

This Month is a good Seafon to Transplant 
Strawberries in, and make Plantations of the 
. 2 hitch Brown Lettice to (land the Winter. 

Tranfplant Young Colliflower Plants in Places 
where they are to flower, and in Nurfiries 
under feme warm Wall or Place of Shelter $ and 

Note, 
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Note, that thofe which are now Planted out for 
good, willbloflbm above Fifteen Days foonerthan 
thofe which are Planted in the Spring, and will 
produce much larger Flowers, if they are well 
defended from Frofts with Glafs Bells. 

If the Seafbn be dry, water in the Morning. 

The laft Week, if Ihowers fall, is a very fafe 
time to Plant Fruit Trees, tho* their Leaves are 
not fallen $ fuch as Peaches, Ne&arins, Cherries 
and other Stone Fruit 5 but Apples, Pears, (£c, 
may be delay’d till the miaale of the next 
Month ; but this more properly belongs to the 
Fruit Garden^ and fhould have been mention’d 
before. 

. You may now Tranfplant Sparagrafs Roots,and 
Sow finall Herbs for Sallets, in fbme well expos’d 
Place, obferving to provide fuch mixtures for 
this Seafon, as are hotter to the Tafte than what 
are raifed for theT former Months 5 for the Even¬ 
ings, the beft time to eat Sailers, are now Cold. 

< ^Sow fome Seeds of the Najlurtium Indicum 
in Pots to ftand the Winter, which they will do 
very well,/ if they are fhelter’d in a common 
Green-Houfe. 

• As to the FroduEls of the Kitchen Garden 
for this Month $ we have yet Melons and Cucum¬ 
bers, Wallnuts are now good, and Filberts full 
Ripe* 

September affords us fbme young Garden 
Beans ;and Ronceval Peafe, and we have yet 
Kidney Beans! We have upon the Artichoaks, 
yrhith were Planted in the Spring, now very 
good Flowers and Suckers, and we have ftill 
plenty of Gollifltiwers. 

*ij We have r Gabbage-Lettices of feveral forts in 
great Petfe&ion, and Radifhes. 
l ' Salletd for this Month arecompofed of Creffes, 
Radifh, Chervil, young Onions, Tarragon, Bur¬ 
net ahd Lettice, r with fome blanch’d Sellery and 
Endive, we have plenty of Mufhrooms upon 
Beds and in Pafture Grounds. 
j There are Carrots, fome Tumeps, Skirrets, 
Scontonera and Beets, both the Red and White. 

.Roots for the ufe of the Kitchen, are Horfe- 
Radifh, Onions, Garlick, Shallots and Rocam¬ 
bole. 

. We have abundance of Cabbages and Sprouts 
of Cabbages, with fbme Savoys, but the laft eat 
imich better when theFroft has pinch’d ’em. 

No longer now defer the taking in of your Bees, 
ftreightning the Entrances of fuch Hives as you 
have to a finall Paffage : Cyder-making is ftill 
continued. See Florijts Year,. 

SERVICE or SORB-APPLE TREE, a 
Plant whole Sded is very finall $ but the Tree 
grows large; and the Leaves are very like thofe 
of fhe Afh-Tree $ the Fruit is a kind of a fmall 
Pear, or rather Medlar, which is not good but 
when foftifh: As ’tis not by many much valued, 
this Tree is not fo common as other Fruit Trees 
are: In the mean time, as we ought not to be 
Ignorant in any thing, and efpecially in matters 
of Agriculture y it will be proper to omit nothing 
matterial that has been faid by Authors concern¬ 
ing the Service Tree, ' 

This Tree indeed is long a growing 5 but yet 
not fo long as fbme imagine it, fays M. Chomel $ 
but the Service or Black Cherry Tree made by 
our JZnglijh Authors to be the fame, according to 
them will fbon become a Tree : But without 
jjoing about to lean the different Accounts, Chomel 


fays, he had met with many Perfons that had 
Planted Service Trees , who affur’d him, they had 
eaten of their Fruit, a thing that is not incredible 1 
and there may be alfo thofe who have Planted 
them, concerning whom, it may be juiUy faid, 
that they never have eaten of the Fruit. 

The Wood of this Tree being indeed very 
hard, the Sap rifes very (lowly therein • but let 
the Wood be of what nature it will, ifearewtre 
taken to Sow ServiceTrees> and that they raifed ’em 
in Nurferics , as we do by other Plants, there 
is no doubt to be made, but that they might 
be fown, planted and yield Fruit in a reafona- 
ble Time, as has been found by Experience. 

There are two forts of Service Trees , viz, 
the Male and the. Female, which laft is. that 
which bears Fruit in abundance, whereas the 
Male produces nothing but Wood and Leaves j 
and the Seed which the Female yields, gives 
alfo Seed to the Male ; There are alfb two forts 
of. Sorb-Apples, the one referable Pears* and 
are fomewhat of a Mofs Colour towards the 
Stalk, and thefe are the beft : The other they 
call the Wild Sorbs, are pointed, and are of a 
Dark Green. The more readily to raife Service 
TrceSy* it muft be done from Seed, for they will 
not allow of any fort of Graftings 

In order to Sow ’em, yoiyjteuft have well 
prepar’d and weii cultivated Earth, and a Bed 
in lorne Square a little (haded will do ; for 
they do not raife thefe Trees in fuch Numbers 
as they do others. The Seeds of the Service 
Tree holding together in a Vifcous Pulp* 
our Englijh A uthors fay the Fiefhy part mud 
be taken off* by rolling them under a Plank in 
dry Sand, and when the moifture is off, as it 
will be in three or four Days, receive them 
into Sand again a little tnoift, and let them be 
houfed till the beginning of February ; then fow 
them in a large Gravelly Ground* keep them clean 
for Two Years, then Plant them in Nurferies to 
raife other Kinds upon ; if they are Sown in Beds 
as foon as excaroated, thpy will appear the- 
following Spring, and at two Years Ola he fit to 
Plant where you pleafo, but if kept too long 
will deep two Winters. 

M. Chomel fays, that in order to feparate the 
Seed for fowing, you muft make Mats of Rufhes* 
or of the old Bark of the Linden Tree ; and if 
the Rudies become too dry, you muft let them 
rot a little on moift Ground. 

The time of gathering the Fruit to be eaten* 
is when they are not quite ripe: But it is not 
the fame in the point of Seed - 7 it were beft that 
they fhould of themfelves fell off the Trees thro* 
an Over ripenefs, and they will be fo much the 
better 5 it being a received Maxim by every 
Body, that the riper the Fruit is, the more 
ufeful the Kernels^ will be for Seed y which 
Seeds of the Service Tree muft be rubbed on 
the little Mat aforemention’d, and they will 
thereby ftick to it: then you are to make little 
Furrows in the Bed, in each of which lay the 
Mat rubbed as before, and cover it with Mould 
two or three Fingers thick $ and this muft gene¬ 
rally Ke done as foon as the Apples are off the 
Trees. 

Great Frofts may fometimes happen, which 
penetrates the very Seed, and in part fpoil it y 
to prevent which Inconvenience cover thofe Fur¬ 
rows with Lung, which muft be taken off in the 
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Spring • to the end that the Air and Heat of then the StQmach, it has a particular Virtue to 
the Sun may forward the little Seeds thus flick- cool, and it is from thefe qualities that it becomes 
ing to the Mat, to bud and fhoot up $ As (bon a powerful Remedy for Dy ferneries and Loof- 
as the Plants come up, if it be dry Weather you nefles : A Water Diftill’d from the Stalks of the 
muft Water them ; gently Weed ’em with your Flowers and Leaves in a Bath Mary, and twice 
Hand, and pluck fome of them up, if you judge re&ify’d upon frefh matter, is incomparable for 
they crow too thick, and as they grow on and Confumptive Bodies, by taking an Ounce of it 
have flood, you muft carefully Cultivate them daily at feveral Times : It Cures the Green Sick- 
twice or thrice a Year, untill they are in a Con- nefs, is prevalent in all Fluxes, and being dropt 
dition to be Transplanted. Warm into the Ear-it abates the pain; The 

For this end, fays our French Author $ you Wood or Bark contufed or apply’d to any Green 
muft pitch upon a Soil that is agreeable to their Wound, heals it, the Powaer drank in Oil of 
Nature, and it ought to be cold and moift, as Olive, confolidates inward Ruptures : Three 
being the two Degrees which contribute moft to Grains of the Salt of the Wood taken in a De- 
the Growth of them : You muft dig Holes Four coftion of Althea, is incomparable to break and 
Foot Diameter and Three deep in the Ground, expell the Gravel. 

after you have placed under the Roots fome of The Timber of the Service Sfree is ufeful for 
the fofteft and (norteft Earth you can meet with the Joyner, or Graver of Wooden Cuts, Bows, 
there; then cover the Foot entirely with Earth, Fullies, Skrews, Mills, Spindles, Goads, Piftol 
and let ’em continue fo till it be time to beftow and Gun-flocks 5 it is of a delicate Grain for the 
'on them the firft Culture : It muft be faid in a Turner, is very lading, and being rubbed over 
word, that Culture is the fupport of Plants, and with Linfeed Oil well boil’d, counterfeits Ebony 
that without it, what appearance foever there or any Indian Wood, when coloured according to 
may be, when they are new Planted they will Art; It yields alfo Beams for Building : The 
but Languifh, and therefore if your Service - (hade is beautiful for Walks. 

Trees are well managed and Cultivated Thrice ' SESELY, a Name given to three forts of 
a Year only, efpecially for Four or Five Years after Plants, one of which is call’d the Sefely of Mar - 
Planting, whatever may have been faid to the feilles % another Sefely of Ethiopia^ and the third 
contrary, they wiH not fail to thrive : Nothing Sefely of the Morea : The Sefely of Marfeilles ' 
need be faid here of the Diftances, fince thefe is a Plant like Fennel, but the Leaves are a little 
forts of Trees are not planted for Walks and thicker and indented, flicking to the bottom of 
Foreft Trees, fays M. Chomel , but let ’em be the Stem with long Stalks: The Stem is tall and 
placed in fome ufelefs comer of your Ground well fed, and at its extremity (hoots forth three oc 
near the Houfe, or upon the Edge of fome four little Branches, at the end of which there are 
Adjacent Pafture ; and never in Gardens : But our as it were Umbrellas like tholb of Anet, laden 
Englijh Authors fay, that the Service or Slack- with longifh Seed. 

Cherry may be Planted in Nurferies to raife The true Sefely of Marfeilles grows every 
other Kinds upon, or for Woods, Coppices or where plentifully, and efpecially in the Road 
Hedge- Rows, and for Walks and Avenues which from Marfeilles to jliX) and in uncultivated 
if of a dryifh Soil, mix’d with Loam, tho’the Places about Montpelier: It Blofloms twice. 
Bottom be Gravelly, will thrive into ftately viz. in the Spring and Autumn. 

Trees, beautify’d with Blofloms of a furprizing The Seed and Root of it have the Vertue to 
Whiteneft, which greatly relieve Bees. heat, and being drank in fomeLiquor is good to 

It has been already obferv’d that the Fruit of remove the fuppreflion of Urine $ and for Perfons 
this Tree muft be gather’d for eating, when it is that cannot Breathe without holding their Heads 
not quite ripe, but when yellow and hard, and ftrait: Its Seed being drank with Wine helps 
to compleat their Maturity, let’em be put or Digeftion. ** 

fpread upon Straw, and there remain till they The Ethiopian Sefely is a Plant that has 
become of a Grey brown and quite foft, and then Leaves like Ivy, but that they are (mailer, a 
they are good to eat 5 but you muft not keep littfe longer and almoft round, and indented: 
’em any longer, but either eat or fell them, this round in the form of a Saw, and for the moft 
Fruit being of no long duration. part flicking two and two, or three and three 

There is no fort of Fruit but is of fome parti- together $ the Plant grows Two Cubits high, and 
cular ufe, the Grape produces Wine, and for is garnifh’d with Branches and Heads like Aner, 
want of that ihere is a Liquor made of the Fruit the Seed is black and thick like Wheat : It 
of the Service Tree, tfto’ indeedit comes much Grows xoFrovence snA Languedoc, and Blofloms 
fhort of the Juice of the Grape, yet is better in the Autumn. 

than Water, and the Peafants in France ufe it $ The Seed of the Ethiopian Sefely , is very 
when the Fruit is ripe or has attain’d to a Yellow good for thofe who are fubjeft to the Falling- 
Colour only, put as much thereof into a Calk as Sicknefs 5 and the fame being given to" four 
will fill half of it, and fiil the reft with Water, Footed Beafts,. helps ’em to bring forth their 
and let the Bung be open $ when the Fermenta- Young : The Leaves alfo being given ’em to eat, 
tion is made, you will have an acid or lharpifh have the fame Virtue. 

Liquor to drink inftcad of others. The Sefely of the Morea is a Plant which has 

This Fruit has other particular Qualities, Phy- Leaves like thofe of Hemlock 5 neverthelefs they 
ficianshold that it is Cold in its Nature 5 but are larger and thicker ; the Stem is bigger than 
that when it is foft, it acquires a little Heat by a that of the Sefely of Marfeilles , and at its extre- 
Icind of Corruption of the firft Order : The Fruit, mity bears an Umbrella, full of large Odorife- 
fUy our own Authors, is not unpleafant, efpecially rous Pulpy Seed. 

the fecond Kind, of which with New Wine and This Plant grows in uncultivated Places upon 
Honey an admirabl oConditum is made to ftreng- Hills, and on Mount Ida ; It Blooms in Autumn. 
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The Vermes which our Author afcribes here bating the Turpentine, melt and boil till they 
to the Sefcly of Marfeifles, befides thofe above- are well incorporated, then taking them from 
mention'd, are,that it warms the Stomach and helps the Fire, putin the Turpentine, and ftir it till 
Digeftion, that it provokes Women’s Menfes, it be Cold. See Half-Wanton* 
icures the cold Fits of Fevers, and is very ufcful SHALOT, in Latin Afcalonia or C£pa AfcOr 
in Refpiration and Inveterate Coughs ; and that lonica , a Plant Or rather a kind of an Ouioo, 


in fhoft it is good for all the Internal Parts. 


whofe Root is bulbus and oblong, the Stems are 


1 SETTING-DOG, a Dog train’d up to the hollow and crooked 5 the Leaves are flrait, long 
Setting of Partridges, 5 f c . from a Whelp, till he and fiftulpus 5 the Flowers conflft of fix Leaves 
* comes to Perfeftion 5 you muft pitch upon fuch difpofed like \a Flower de Lys, and form a 
an one that has a perfcft a*d good Scent, and is Tuft or Spherical Bundle : The Flowers are fuc- 
naturally addiftea to the Hunting of Fowl, and ceeded by the Fruit, which contain Seeds that 
this Dog may be either a Land Spaniel, Water are almoft round in them. 

\Spaniel , or a Mtingrel between both, or indeed They give chiefly the name of Shalot to the 
tne Shallow-flew'd Hound, humbler, Lurcher Root of this Plant, which has aTafle like that of 
or Small Baftard-Maftiff $ but there is none Garlicky but the fame is not fo ftrong. 


better than the Land Spaniel : He fhould be of The Shalot grows in Kitchen Gardens $ and 
a good nimble fize, ratner fmall than thick, and there is plenty of it in the Country^bout Afcalon* 
of a Courageous Mettle, which tho* not to be a City in Judea, and its from thence it has had 
difeern’d, being very Young, yet you may very the Name of Afcalonia abovememion’d, from 
well know it from a right Breed, which have been which by Corruption we call it Shalot . 
known to be flrong, lufty, and nimble Rangers, As to the Culture of it, it is raifed from 
of a£tive Feet, wanton Tails, and bufy Noftrils. Suckers in Beds with little Furrows the Breadth 
SEWERS, Waffages, Canals, or Gutters, to of four Fingers one from another, and the Suckers 
carry Water into the Sea or fomc River $ and are at the fame difiance ; they Plant’em about 
therefore the Commiflioners of Sewers, who are the end of February , ana about the endx>f June 
ufually Gentlemen of Fortune in the Country, tye up the Stems 5 they pluck ’em out or the 
are fuch Perfons, as by Authority under the Earth towards the Twentieth pf Jtily,. and expofe 
Great Seal of England\ do fee Ditches and Drains them a little to the Air $ then lock them up in 
in'Marfhes and Fenny Places, well kept and fome place or other that is not moift. 


maintain’d, for the better preferving the Grafs Shalots are more ufed in Ragoes than Phyfica} 
upon the Lands, for the feeding of Cattle, Compofitions $ however the Juice of them is not 
by conveying the Water off the Ground into the imploy’d without Advantage in Squinces with 
Sea or River. ✓ which they rub them; Th z Shalot will provoke 

SEYMES or Falft garters 5 a Cleft mpftly Women’s Menfes tho’ they have been ftoptj it is 
on the infide of a Horfe's Hoof Attended with a Cephalick, and does good if taken in* at the 
■violent pain, and fometimes Bleeding and Open- Nofe $ being mix’d with Vinegar, Rue and Ho- 
3ng,'sfs the Horfe fets his Foot bn thei Ground $ it ney, it isufeful agaipftthe Biting of Mad Dogs $ 
proceeds from narrow Heels, and a dry and if you melt Salt in the Juice it will leffen Pock- 


Brittle Hoof: In order to the Cure thereof, let holes and Spots in the Face 5 it’sfaid that it is 
the old Corrupt Hoof be firft cut away 5 then better than Alcionium to make the Hair which 
take the Whites of Nine Eggs, the Powder of has been filed to grow again y they make an Oint- 
Irtcenfe, unflack T d Lime, Maftick, Verdigreafe ment of it, with fome Hens Greafe, to hinder 
and Salt, of each three Ounces $ let them be Shoes to crack : Laftly, Shalots are opening and 
mix’d together, and as much Hurds then dipt in, good for the Stone and Stoppage of Urine y every 
as will cover the Fore-Hoof 5 lay it on, and Body knows that Shalots create an Appetite* 
Swines Greafe an Inch thick or more, all about and expel bad Air. 

it: This do alfq below it, and let it be fp tyed SHAPOURNET a Kind of Cap, in HeraK 
on, that it may not be fiirr’d at leaft for a whole dry, which is bom in fome Coats of Arms by f 
Fortnight 5 then apply frefii, and that will perfeft this Name. 

the Cure: As it is a fign that Corruption is SHAVING-IRONSandEDGING-IRONS, 
gather’d within the Falfe Jgtiartcr, if the Horfe Neceflary Inftrumcnts to keep a Garden free 
ttartsor fhririks when you lay your Finger upon from Weeds, with which a FJorift fhould be pro- 
it. Open it with a Drawing Kni re, to let out the vided, with the firft of which he Cuts the Weeds, 
Corruption, and lay on a Plaifter of Horfe-dung, fhoving it on forwards from him, and with the 
Salt and Vinegar. other he performs the fame thing by drawing it 

Others there are who choofe to draw the Falfe towards him, and keeping its Edge againft the 
Quarter with a Drawing Iron, fo near the Quick, Ground. 

that a dewy moifture will flow out, and then SHEARS, an Infirumcnt very ncceffary for 
putting twice about the Coronet a Wooden Hoop, a Gardiner, with which he clips the Box of his 
an'Inch broad and very thin 5 it is fafien’d with Parterres, the Yewsand other Trees &nd£hurbs, 
a piece of Filetting on both fides 5 having firft that ferve as Ornaments to his Garden, 
anointed the Plate as well as the Hurds with this SHEDDING OF THE SEED$ aDiftemper 
Ointment, flice fmall half a Pound of the in Horfcs, proceeding fometimes from the Abun- 
Roots of Harts-horn, and as much Comfrey and dance and Ranknels of the Seed $ fometimes 
Mallows 5 boil them till they become foft in from Strains or putting too heavy a Load upoiv 
two Quarts of Alicant, and (training them thro’ his Back, and now and then from theweaknefs. 
a fine Searcer, add Half a Pound of Venice- of the Stones and Seed Veflels, they being not 
Turpentine, as much of new Wax, and of Bur- able to retain the Seed till it be digefted and 
gunay-Pitch, four Ounces of Black Pitch, and a thickned : To cure this Evil, take a Pound of 
Quarter of the oldeft Oil of Olive, all which, common Turpentine, if you will not go to the 
' Charge 
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Charge of the Venice, put to it as much of the 
fine Powder of Bole Armopiack and Englifh Li- 
^uorifh, with a little Wheat Flower, as will 
make it up into a ftiff Pafte 3 and when there is 
occafion to ufe it, let it be roll’d between your 
Hands, and break fo much of it off, as contains 
the Bigr.efs of a fmall Wafh-Ball, and give him 
Three of them Morning and Evening upon the 
end of a Stick, or in aTSomful of Sarong Beer, 
till the Flux ofSeed (lops, which it will ao in a 
Week or a Fortnight at turtheft: But before ypu 
give him this Ball, it’s proper firft to Purge his 
Reins very well, which will not only expedite 
but perfect the Cure fo much the fooner and 
^better. 

Others take Brown Sugar-Candy, Tanners- 
Bark finely powdered and fifted,with thePowder of 
the dry’a Leaves of Clary, which Incorporate 
very well with fome common Turpentine, and 
make ’em up into Balls with a little Wheat Flower, 
giving him two or three of them at a Time, 
Morning and Evening, till the flux of the Seed 
{tops, which it will do in a very ftiort time. 

SHEDDING OFSEED 5 a Diftemper, which 
{ometimes befalls a Bull3 to cure which they take 
Clary Leaves, dry ’em, and then pound them into 
Powder, then take Powder of TannerVBark, 
and Brown Sugar Candy, with iTwopenny worth 
of Turpentine, and work the Powder and Turpen¬ 
tine very well into Balls, as big as a great Crab, 
of which give him, two at a time Night and 
Morning, and he will prefently mend. 

SHEEP, a Four Footed Animal, that is no 
Stranger almoft in any habitable Country in the 
World, and of all the Advantages that are made 
In rhe Country by the breeding of Beafts, it 
muft be own’d there is none that can compare 
with this Woolly Animal: It’s true, that great 
Care muft be taken of them 5 but they will 
Yearly reward us well for it 3 and it may be 
{aid, that’in the Breeding of than depends the 
Riches of the Mafter c c a Family, and the Plenty 
tvith which this Beaft fumifhes a Houfe, is fo 
apparent, that he muft want common Under- 
ftanding who makes any doubt of it. 

Cold is a mortal Enemy to Sheep, they are 
afraid of Frolls and Snows 3 but it’s not difficult 
to fhelter them from it, by driving them into 
Stalls and there keep ’em Warm : They ftiould 
have a Sheep Houfe to lodge ’em in : M. Cbomel 
lays, you muft not drive them into the Field in 
Winter, till you fee that the Weather is fair, that 
is,that the Sun fhincs 3 and this Care then taken of 
them is defign’d more to give them an Appetite 
by exercife, than to feed them, Grafs being then 
very fcarce in the Fields 3 and as part of the 
, Profit that is drawn from theft Animals, depends 
tipon him who is to look after them 3 a proper 
Perftn fhould be pitch’d upon to difeharge this 
Office, fo as it may tend moft to the Advantage 
of the Owner, and is known by the name of 
Shepherd , whoft Bufinefs and Qualifications may 
be feen under that Head. 

As the Profit which is drawn from the Flock 
depends only on theGoodnefs of the Sheep 3 it’s 
neceflary we fhould know what thofe figns are 
by which]we may find ’em to be fuch, either when 
we are about to Buy, or to make choice out of 
the Flock of thofe that are fitted to be kept. 
A good Sheep ought to have a large Body, very 
Watchful and undifturb’d Eye : The Tail and 
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Legs ought to be long, and her Back cover’d 
with much Wool, which fhould be lpng, fine, 
foining or bright, and of a White, but never of a 
Grey Colour: A Sheep of Tup Years of Age is 
proper to be kept in hopes of good Profit from 
her j but thofe ought to be rejedled for Barren 
that exceed Four. 

To know the Age of Sheep, you muft ofietl 
look upon her Teeth, that fo from the time pf 
her being Lamb’d till fhe is Four Years Old, 
you may be able to know their common Bigneft, 
for during that time they always appear even 
without Diminution $ but they will afterwards 
grow uneven, fome becoming fhorter than others. 

You muft not fometimes wonder that notwith- 
ftanding all the Care you have taken of your 
Sheep, they will not grow up to be large, and 
the Reafon is, becauie you luffer them to take 
Ram too foon, they having then not fufficient 
ftrength to withftand the Alteration made in the 
inward parts, occafion’d by their being with 
Lamb, nor to go thro’ the Labour they undergo 
in Lambing : People vary in their Opinions 
about letting Sheep go to Ram 3 fome fay it 
fhould be about the middle of July, to the end 
they may Lamb in December 3 but this obfer- 
vation relates to thofe Sheep only that produce 
Lambs but once a Year 3 but for thofe that do 
twice 3 they ought to go to Ram in the 
of April, that they may Lamb in O£lober i and 
to go to Ram the fame Month that they may 
Lamb in February : But M . Charnel fay$, that 
to let Sheep go to Ram in July, that they may 
Lamb in December is a very iU Maxim, becaufe 
the Lambs then produced coming into the World 
in the beginning of Winter, will be.always in 
danger of dying, as being very fufeeptible of 
Cold 3 or if they fhould weather the <Cold, which 
cannot be brought about without taking great 
care of them, they will never become anyothe* 
than a fort of very finall Sheep 3 but for thofe 
who would have their Sheep go to Ram twice 
a Year as aforefaid, and fo make the more Profit 
of them, they little confider the nature of Sheep $ 
do not they fee that among a Flock of Two or 
Three Hundred of them, they will fcarce fitid m 
Couple that have Inclination to go to Ram twice 
in Twelve Months, without they have fome 
fecret Receipt to make ’em do fb, which yet they 
have not thought fit to publifh to the World ? 

But the true time for a Sheep to go to Ram 
is in the Month of September , that fo they may 
Lamb about the end of February, which is ufo- 
ally the Seafon where the fevere Cold is gonej 
and that the Sheep begin to find fome Food upon 
the Ground to nourifh them 3 and fo bcfupply’d 
with Milk enough to bring up their Lamb6, and 
for want ot that they muft fee fed with Hay in 
the Sheep-Houfe. As the laid time of Copula- 
tion is judged to be the moft proper of any other, 
you fhould not fufter the Ram to be in. the Flock 
before that Seafon, leaft the Sheep fhould go to 
Ram fooner, and when the Sheep have Copu¬ 
lated you muft then remove* tfee Rain from 
them. 

The way to make Sheep lamb in a fhort 
time, and to preferve the Lambs, is to put Six 
and Thirty Grains of prepar’d Antimony reduc’d 
into Powder in a Glafs of Water, and to make 
the Sheep fwallow it all 3 thofe Sheep which 
lamb betimes in the Winter, will have plentv 
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6f Milk, if F.ou give ’em Tumeps, Carrots, or 
• PaMbips, l$c. , * f 

f ' Thus far for the prefent r We have follow’d our 
; French Author t it’s proper we fhould flow ob¬ 
serve a little what our own Country Men fay 
concerning this Ufeful Animal, from which the 
Wealth of the Kingdom does principally afife 3 
and firft it is proper to mention wnat parrs of 
England are molt efteem’d for the Breed 3 if 
. you would have Sheep of lb Curious, Fine, Staple 
Wool, that you draw a Thread a v s fine as Silk, 

:Hereford and WorceflerfhireszRovd fuch, they 
are .little of Bone, black Faced and bear a little 
Burden 3 Warwick, Leicefler , Buckingham and 
FSortkamptonJhircZ) produce a larg’d Bon'd Sheep 
of your beft Shape and deepeft Staple 3 Lincoln - 
\fhire in the Salt Marfhes breeds the largeft Sheep 
but not the bell Wool, for their Legs and Bellies 
are long and naked, and their Staple is coarfer 
than others 3 Torkffiire and fo Northward bears 
Sheep of a big Bone, their Staple rough and 
hairy 3 Wales generally the word, becaufe they 
are little and the word Staple, but the fweeteft 
Mutton. 

Of whatfbever Country the Sheep are, they 
lay this down for a Rulp to be obferv’d, that 
there be Regard had to the Soil from whence 
' they come, and care taken rather to bring them 
to a better than a worfe, in order to which, the 
Lear or Ground is to be refpefted 3 for the Red 
is counted the beft, the Dufkilh, fomewhat 
Reddi/h, nctft 3 and the White or Dirty ftark 
naught. 

Now for the choice of Sheep Regard muft be 
had to the Ram, which fhall be treated of 
under that Head • and our defeription of a good 
Sheep is, that (he Ihould have her Neck large 
and upright, bending like a Horfe’s, her Back 
broad, Buttocks round, her TaiJ thick, Legs 
final!, Short and Nimble, the Wool thick and 
deep, covering the Belly, Face, nay to the very 
Houghs, all over 3 and by thefe marks Ihould 
the Flocks be choferi. 

: Then to know whether the Sheep be Sound or 
not, our Authors advife us to fee that none of 
the Wool be wanting, that their Gums be Red, 
Teeth White and even, the Brifket-Skin Red, 
and Eye-ftrings Ruddy 3 the Fell loofe, the Wool 
feft $ Breath long and the Feet not hot 5 for if 
they are Rotten, the Eyes are pale and dark, 
the Gums white, the Wool eafy to come off, and 
the Gums yellow and foul 3 and when Dead you 
may fee the Belly full of Water, the Liver pu- 
trify’d, the Fat yellow, and the Flefh moift and 
wateri/h. 

As for the Age of Sheep,- thofe that are*beft 
(kill’d amongft us fay, Two Years Old is the beft, 
in order to the knowing of which, when he-"is 
one Shear, he will have Two broad Teeth before, 
when two Shear, Four, when three Shear, Six, 
when Four, Eight, and after thefe his Mouth 
will begin te break 3 and for the time of Buying 
Sheep, the Month of March is generally reputed 
the beft, becaufe- the Shepherds like tht*y fheuld 
have worn out the Winter. 

Then for the Government and Prefervation of 
this ufcful Creature 3 our People obferve that 
Grafs is good and wholfom for them, amongft 
which there grows a good Quantity of Melilot, ! 
Clover, Sea-Calf, Cinque-Foil, Froom, Pimper-• 
nel a&d White Henbane 3 and the molt unwhbl- * 


fomfe is that vther'eirr jrows Spearwort, Penny¬ 
wort, Knar Grafs o i Mildewed Grafs, or any 
Weeds which grow from over-flowing of Waters • 
High Grounds which are dry and Fruitful the 
Grafi fweet and fhorr, are the beft Pafture for 
them, but if thire is a neceffity of making ufe 
of low and moift Grounds, which are fnfe&ious - 
the Sheep muft not be brought from the Fold 
till the Sun is rifen, and then ’having lead them 
to their place, let them be Chafed up and down 
with a Dog till* they are Weary, aiKT/hen'’you 

“fyfej them ^ reft 3 for by this Chafing 
all Mildews and other Dews are beat away - ^ 
are alfo thofe Webs, ’ Nets and Flatrcs, which' 
being lick’d by tjie Sheep, will Rot them. . 

This exercife ftirs up the natural Heat of thd 
Sheep, that waftes the moifture, and prevents 
Rottcnnefs 3 it makes them to feed delicately and 
without Greedinefs, and to make choice of the 
Food, which is moft proper for their Health - 
Men once a Month of oftner, rub their Mouth 
with Bay Salt, and this will preferve them well 
and prevent all manner of Illnefs. ‘ ' 9 

Of all Rots thefe Two are the moft incident 
to Sheep, 1. The Hunger Rot, which putrifies 
the Flefh and Skin, and the Pekt Rot, thar comes 
after good ftore of Rain, to a Sheep new /horn, 
which Mildewing the Skin, corrupts the Body z 
further than this, great Care ihould be alfo taken 
to keep ’em in Houfes, that the place be well 
fortify’d againft Cold and Wet Weather 3 that 
frefh Straw or Fern, be often put where they lye, 
that they be not annoy’d with any moifture or 
Dung 3 they being tender and nice and Lovers 
of clean Places 3 and care muft be had that they 
never want ftore <Jf Meat. 

Then as for their feed, Hay and Tares, witK 
£ltn and Afti-Lcaves, and the Herh hdelilot is 
good, and this laft at all Seafons: Alfo Barley 
and Beans ground together, dry’d Pcafe and 
Acorns ground, and given with Bran, Elm- 
Leaves, c. in their Troughs is proper, and to 
drive aw&y all Venomous Creatures from them, 
bum Women’s Hair or Hartfhom. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate all the Profits 
arifing from Sheep 3 befides the Lambs they 
bring forth and nourifh, their Milk, is like- 
wife made ufe of on divers occafions, and in 
fome Countries they make excellent Cheefe of 
it: They abound in Milk more or lei’s according 
to their Pafture 3 they Milk ’em twice a Day, 
and they begin to do it as foon as the Lambs are 
Wean’d, ana continue to do fo till the Autumn, 
when they become dry : Every Body knows the 
delicious Excellency of their Flefh, and therefore 
all Perfons, according to their Convenience, fhouid 
in the Country Breed Sheep both for their own 
ufe and for the Market, they will find their 
Account in it, it being certainly the moft profi¬ 
table Beaft that is. 

Sheep have their Diflafes as well as other 
Animals, of which they will Dye, if timely Re¬ 
medies are not apply'd : They come upon them 
cither thro’ ill Management or the Badnefs of 
Ah*, which does not agree with them : In gene¬ 
ral ’tis affirm’d that the Bell) of a Sheep boiled 
in Water and Wine, and given the Sheep to drink, 
cures feveral Difeafes incident to them : Sec.Scat, 
Fever , Lice , Cough , Swelling , Difficulty of 
Breathing , Glanders , Boil , Dizzincji , Abfcefs or 
Inif'ojiknmatien, FUiguc, &c. 

SHEEP 
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SHEEP-DUNG, the Ordure of this Animal, reafon is, if you put; off your Shewing Time tod' 
Which of all Beads yields the beft, being a very long, their Wool will not be grown enough to' 
high Improvement to the common Field Lands, keep *em warm when Winter comes i And as* 
where a good Stock is duly folded on them,* as it for Cold Weather, which is their Mortal Enemy" 1 
is the Cuftom in many parts of this Kingdom ; the Work muft be then avoided, for fear it 
but the way to make the moil Advantage there- fhould kill *em : And whereas they Shear, 
of, is to Feld the Sheep in a cover’d Fold, with Lambs later than Sheep, it is becaule they could, 
intermixture of Earth, Sand, Sfc. their Dung not do it fooner by reafon of their too tender 
alfo being wholly diflolved, as it will be if well Youth, and therefore this work Is not. done, till 
Squeez’d, is very good to fteep Grain in, for that the middle of July. , , 

does very eagerly imbibe the whole quantity of Before the Sheep are Shorn, you muft take 
Dung into it felf, except only a Treddle here care to Conduft ’em to fome River or Rivulet, 
and mere undiSolv’d, ana proves a great Improve- and , therein to Walh them well, but never in 
xnent if rightly order’d. Marfhy Waters, which is never clear. 

SHEEP-FOLDING, a Place to put lip Sheep When the Sheep have been Wafh’d, yo^ muft' 
in; they do in fome places in our Country, fet the Evening before Shearing, take care at their 
their Folds with divers Partitions, and put the Return into the Field to have good and veryirelh 
Weathers, the Ewes and the Lambs by them- Litter ready for them, for fear they fhould dirty 
felves ; but it’s not good to Fold them in very their Wooll with their Dung, when they are put 
Rainy Weather, and it is the Opinion of fome into the Sbeep-Houfe , as the Cuftom of fome 
Husbandmen, that the pifs of Sheep docs heat, Countries is, even this time of the Year. ' 
help and comfort the Land, as much or rather Next Morning when the Wool is dry, they 
more than their Dung • and for that Reafon they begin to Shear at Seven of Eight in the Mom- 
will have their Shepherds or Servants raife all ing, and continue the Work till Three in thq 
the Sheep in the Fold before they let them out, Afternoon, when the Sheep are turn’d out into 
and go about the fides of the Fold with a Dog ; the Fields • but it muft be underftood that the 
for commonly when Sheep fee any Dog come Shepherd had lead ’em that Morning to Paftur^ 
nighfrhem, they will Dung and Pi is, and when before the Shearing began ; and in cafe the[ 
they have fo done, let them out of the Fold. Work be not finifh’a in one Day, it qitift be put 

SHEEP-HOUSE, a place to keep Sheep in, off till the next. ‘ ! 

in the Winter, it fhould be made low like unto When the Sheep are Shorn, to prevent fome 
a Hogfty, and more in length than in breadth ; Inconvcniencies which may happen, you muft 
Warm for Winter and ftreight of Room, for fear ftroak their Skins with a dry Hand, Or elfo 
of hurting the Lambs, Paled and Boarded on ftrengthen ’em with a Liquor made of Wine and 
both fides, and within the Pales a defeent for Nut Oyl, and if you fhould happen in Shearing 
the Urine and Dung ; within which tiowever it to give ’em fome Cats, they mix fome melted 
would be proper to hang fome Rofemary, or Lard with this Liquor, or elle fome Wax; and 
any other Iweet and ftrOng Herb, to take away befides the prefent Advantage of healing their 
or kill the Scent of their Dung or Urine 5 and it Wounds ; it has alfo the Virtue to cure the 
would be alfo convenient to let the Houfe open Scab* and it will make the Wool grow finer 
towards the Sun or Moon, and that it be well and longer. '. ' 

cover’d. v SHEEPS-TONGu£f> ;' Delicious Morfelsat 

SHEEP-PENS or <Pen-FoMs> a place to put any in that Animal ; they may be ferved to the 
Op Sheep in, it fhould be made near the Fields or Table with fweet Sauce, in which after they 
Pafture fides in fome dry Ground, and have have been flower’d and fiy’d till they come to a 
Partitions alfo made in them to receive fmall fine Colour, they may befoaked by degrees with 
Troops of Forty or more, with Gates into ’em; Truffles and MufhrOomS. 

that when they have been drawn, you may fatten Sbeeps-tongUes may alfo be Broiled on a 
each Gate by it felf, and thither the Shepherd Gridiron, with Salt and Bread Crumbs, in Order 
may turn ’em, and fee if any of them be faulty to be Stew’d in a Sauce made of Verjuice, Broth, 
any way, and therein to help them; fo t if the Mufhrooms, Pepper, Salt, Fry’d Flower, Nut- 
fPen be made in parts, he may take and divide meg and Green Lemon ; or elfe a Ramolade 
it at his Pleafure. Sauce may be prepar’d for them, made of chopt 

SHEEP-SHEARING; the Clipping off the Parfley, Chibols, Anchovies arid Capers ; the 
Wool that grows upon the Sheep, which is not whole mixture being put into a Difn, with a 
the leaft Profit this Animal affords us: Our own little Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Oil and Vinegar 
Authors fay, the time is uncertain, Countries well temper’d together ; and when you have 
differing herein, but that it is not good before dreft your Tongues in a proper Difh, let ’em be 
Midfummer, for the more the Sheep fweats in fprinkled with this Ramolade, and Lemon Juice 
the Wool, the better and more kindly it is; they is ufually added to fome of the Difhes. 
add that Care fhould be taken to keep the Flock Dryed Sbeeps-Tcvgues may be order’d iri the 
from Strangers and Stragling, from Briars andi fame manner asdry’d Calves-Tongues ; for which - 
Thoms, that they be not loft and tom, and that confult the Article Calves- 7 ot 2 gi/es. 

Remedies fhould be provided againft the Dif- ShEEPS-TROY TERS, the Feet and parf 
eafes they are incident to. of the Legs of Weathers, Sheep, of which 

It’s the Opinion of M. Cbomel that the proper they make excellent Food, and to have a fidd 
time tc^Shcar Sheep is about the end ot May , Dim of Sbecps-Trotters farced, let the 'trotters 
the Air being then temperate, and never in the be well Scalded, and afterwards Steto’d in fome 
height of Summer, nor when it is Cold Weather, good Broth, with a little Parfley and Chibol,* 
It’s not upon the Account of the Heat ot the taking Care that they be not over-done. Asfboifc 
Weather that it ought not to be done,, but the as they are taken out, let the Foot be cut ofi£ 

leaving 
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kayipg the Legs, ftc Bones ,<rf which muil be 
taken away, in4:^c^ibs, fptfba f*jpon { th,e Table 
qr ifetteir, ip order to be ftufifecl wfth a little of 
thejFarc g]qF ProquefS, ; fpr .whfeh £ce- &oqnets r 
dp Sfon\e other, and polled ope by one : Then , 
^beri .you nave laid ’c pi in a Difh, and fp rink led 
’fmmdi'f lntle melted Fat, they mu# Jbe neatly 
breaded on the $op, and brought to a Colour .in 


breaded op the Top, and brought to a Colour .in 
tVe Oyen : when fii e.y are colour^ let the Fat 
be drain’d from them, and let the fide of the 
Pifh be rubb'd with a Shallot, pouring a little 
Ragoe uppp them, or a lVlu(hroom-Cullis, before 
they are ferv’jd up i^ot to the Table. 

“'Sbeefs-Trotfers,' may alfb be dreft with l^hite 
§auce, Frying them in Lard, wfth fine Herbs, 
young Ch jbols, Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg: The 
$j*uee ftiujft be thickjned with the Yolks of Eggs, 
apd &ofe Vinegar, Cramifhing the Difli with the 
itrotter- flones fry’d in Parte and Parflcy. 

’SHELL, in Botany fignifies the our fide or 
Woody Hufk or Cover of Nuts, and of Stones in 
fru^t, of which feme are fmooth, others rough, 
sfr<j 7 fi>fiic a^gain pory and Bark-like. 

‘ SRBL^S, w ; hen produced by the Sea, of any 
fc'rZare great Improvers of Land, efpecially fiich as 
are oowre or Cold • but where they are not broke 
to pieces ^by the Working of the Sea, it’s conve¬ 
nient to break ’em with an Iron-Stamper, or 
rathpr with fiich a Mill as they break Apples 
wife, or elfe, tfrhich is judged to be the better 
Way* to calcinp. them, foas to make Lime of 
them 5 but give them fuch a Heat as may caufe 
them to mbulder find fall,to pieces with the 
ijtajo and Troft y Becaufe they are a long time 
before they wUldiflblvq, efpecially if they 
^re^f a^ard firqng fort, fuch as Oyfter-Shells 
and the like. 

. y&ilU sire a great Manure in the North of 
faetidtftf, there lye towards the E alb parts of 
jCQUgh-foyky feyeral Eminences fh^t hardly ap¬ 
pear at 16W Water • thefe are made of Shells of 
gea Fifh of all forts, more particularly of Peri- 
Winkles, (jockfes, Limpets, The Countj-y- 
Mpn c with their Boats carry loads qf them away, 
fncy fcave ’em in fteaps, on the Shoar, and there 
fet them fyc till they are drain’d dry, and by that 
means become Tighter for carriage. They carry 
*eip away in Boats as far as the Rivers will 
^fiow them, and then in Sacks on Horfes-feacks, 
pexhap s Six or Seven Miles into the Country $ 
they allow feme times Forty, but moflly Eighty 


wi^H Sandy 5 $hey feem to give the Land a fort of 
Fepnept, as Ycaft docs to Bread, opening and 
' loofning the Clods, and by that means making 
way fpr die Roots to penetrate, and the moifture 
to enter into the Fibres of the koots : This 
Manure continues fo long, that it is a hard matter 
to determine the Time of its enduring. 

T^e Reafon of its loqg continuance feems to 
0 \at the Shells melt Yearly a little, till 
they be all fpent, which requires a confiderable 
time y whereas Lime and things of that^ind, 
operates all in a manner at once $ but it is to be 
ppfcitfed, that the Ground for Six or Seven 
Jfears gco\y S fp Mellow, that the Corn it produces 
^agnpt Tuppp^t • it ‘lelf, and the Land muft be 
/uw?«>tplyc a Year or two, that the Ferment 
r* httle allay’d, and the Clods harden, 
l } WJli bear as long again $ and by no¬ 
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thing that appears to the contrary, 'continues to 
do fo, with' the like Intermiffion, for Twenty Or 
Thirty Years. 

The Land in thofe Years it is not Tlow’d, 
bears fine Grafs mix’d with Dailies in abundance* 
it fines the Grafs but makes it fWrt^ and * 
confiderable Perfon observing that this Manure 
produced Flowers in the Field, he try’d thefe 
Shells in his Flower 'Garden, and never faw better 
Carnations or Flowers, nor fairer nor forger tha» 
in that Cold Climate: It Hkewifc predtfees very 
good Potatoes at about .a Foot diffonce from one 
another $ one of the Methods of reducing Bar¬ 
ren Boggy Land is this! They lay a little Dung 
or Straw upon it, and *ben fprinkle it wirh 
Shells : They fometimes cut their Potatoes if 
large, that they may go the further y and then 
dig Trenches about Six or Seven Foot diflance. 
and throw the Earth or Soil they take out o£ 
them on the Potatoes fb as to cover them $ and 
then fencing the Plat of Ground fo planned, let 
them grow y they Plant ’em in April or May , and 
in Augnfi they are Ripe 5 when they dig ’em as 
they have occafion for them, and let ’em lye till 
next Year, when they dig ’em again, and fothc 
Third kear $ and by this means they go every 
Year deeper in the Earth till they dig up the 
Land and pick ’em out as carefully as they ran z 
They Plow' the Ground the Fourth Year, and 
Sow it wirh Barley, and the produce is very good 
for fome Years: Some Potatoes will fill 1 remain 
‘and grow up with the Barley or Oats, and thofe 
they dig and pick out, and the Ground remain® 
'good and arable always after. 

It’s obfervable, that Shells do bert on Boggy 
Ground,-where the Surface is turf, which there 
being nothing but the produce of Vegetables,' 
fuch* as Graft, Heath, &c. that being Rotten 
the Salt is wafh’d away by the Water, and there, 
remains only the Earthy and efpecially the Sul¬ 
phureous Parts of’em, as appears from the Im- 
/Hammability of Turf 5 now Shells being chiefly 
[a Salt, it incorporates with the Sulphur of the 
Plants, and renders ’em fit for the Vegetation 
of New Plants ; and this appears further from 
hence, that Shells which have been under Salt 
Water, are much better than fuch as Have been* 
in the Earth, or dry on the Sands : AH the. 
Ground almort about the Bay of London derry % 
if you dig a Foot or two yields Shells, and whole 
Banks arc made up of ’em j but thefe tho’ more 
entire than thofe that are brought our of the. 
Shell Ifland, are not fb preferable for Manure. 

•The Land about the Sea fide in thefe parts 
of Ireland, bears very indifferent Wheat, nor wiil 
the Shells in that particular help it without fome. 
Dung 5 and that which was not worth formerly 
a Groat an Acre, is now worth Four Shillings 
and upwards : They havq in many Places thu9 
improved the very Mountains, that before were 
only Turf-Bogs s However in thefe they meet 
wltti this Inconveniency, that if the Plowing 
Seafon proves Wet, their Horfes fink fb deep in 
the Soil, that they cannot Plow it, efpecially 
after Two or Three Years. 

Lime formerly was commonly made of the 
Shells here, and fome there are who flill do it; 
it bound very well, but it’s not thought to be fo 
corrofive as Lime made of Stone; It was the 
praftice about Forty or Fifty Years ago, to 
Manure Lands with Lime made of the Shells • 

but 
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but a Poor Countryman, out gf Lazineft or want 
of Ability, had not provided things to make 
Lime, but threw the Snells unburnt on his Land, 
und his Crop prov’d as good as his Neighbours, 
and the Second and Third Crop better, from 
which all took the Hint, and they have ufed 
them fo ever fince. 

To confirm the Improvement of Land by Sea 
Shells, a noted Author tells us, he was inform’d 
that Scarborough Cajlle in Torkjhire , {landing 
tppon a High Cliff of Lime-Stone, and many 
Stones breaking off from it by the violence of 
the Sea, the Inhabitants thereabouts Burnt ’em 
to Lime to improve their Land with, and they 
always obferv’d that Lime made of fuch Stones 
as came out of the Sea-Water improved the 
Land much better than the Lime made of thofe 
that are dry. 

SHEPHERD, a Perfon that is to look after 
and has the keeping of Sheep ; his Bufinefs is to 
love his Flock, and for that reafon he muff not 
ufe it roughly ; thefe Creatures require fome 
Pains in the managing of them, and therefore it 
is neceffary the 4 Shepherd fhould have a ftrong 
Conftitution, and be often careful in viewing and 
counting his Numbers, that he may know whe¬ 
ther any of them are gone affray : He muff be 
Faithful, and to Solace his Flock, fhould Play 
upon fome Rural Inftrument, ;c. to make the 
Vales refound with his Mufick, and be Watchful 
above all things with his Dogs, that no Beaft #f 
Prey come to Worry and Dettroy his Seep. 

The Shepherd , according to M. Chomel , muff 
know that during the Winter, Spring and part 
of the Autumn, the Sheep are to go but once 
into the Fields 5 and he muff wait till towards 
the middle of the Day till the Froft is off the 
Graft 5 for that would make ’em heavy Headed, 
and give ’em a Loofneft : In Summer Time they 
are to be Conduced twice into the Fields; the 
firft in the Morning by break of Day, while *the 
Graft is yet cover’d with Dew, and the Coolneft 
of the Weather invites them to Graze with the 
more Pleafure : About Four Hours are reckon’d 
long enough to fuffer them to feed, then he muff 
take care to carry ’em to Drink to fome Brook, 
River, or other Waters that are not corrupted, 
this muff be done twice in Summer and once in 
Winter when the Sun is Set: When he has done 
this, he muff drive his Flock into the Sheep- 
Houfe, and there keep ’em in the wanner fort 
of Countries, till Three in the Afternoon, when, 
they are to be turn’d again in the Fields, but 
not the fame where he had ’em in the Morning ; 
the Change of Pafture being a Means to make 
’em feed more Heartily. 

Too great Heats arc very incommodious to 
the Sheep, hence it is that he finds them hang 
down theif Heads during that time, without 
Inclination to Graze, but they appear all of a 
heap ; and this cannot be otherwile without he 
takes care to condu$ them during theft Heats 
into places where "'they may be {haded ; and 
he muff more particularly during the Dog Days, 
drive ’em in the Morning into the Fields, on 
the Weft fide of his Grounds, and in the After¬ 
noon to the Eaft part: It’s of the higheft Impor¬ 
tance that a Shepherd fhotild be able to diffin- 
gui(h between good and bad Paftures, that he 
may thereby avoid the Inconveniences which 


may happen to his Flock : All Marftiy Grounds* 
generally fpeaking, are bad for them, and fo the 
Graft which grows in Places where Water has 
flood and fettled, and on which Storms has beat 
much ; this Pafture will Rot and Deftroy ’em 
in a fhort time : He fhould likewife take Notice 
of thofe Places where Thiftles and Thoms grow, 
and 3 keep ’em off from it as a dangerous Food, 
that will make ’em Scabbed and lofe their 
Wool; and th o.Shepherd fhould in fuch Places, 
where they Fold their Sheep, take care to flint 
’em up in a Fold mfede ot good Hurdles, and 
place his Dogs at the Four Comers of it, choofing 
the middle of the place for his own Repofe as 
the Cuftom is in fome Countries. 

The Shepherd ’s Negledl in refpefl to the 
Sheep-Hottfe , makes the Sheep liable to many 
Inconveniencies, and therefore he muff exercife 
his Prudence to avoid this Fault, he muft in the 
firft place take it for a Maxim, contrary to the 
Opinion of many People, never to cleanfe the 
Sbeep-Houfc but once a Year in thofe Countries 
where they Fold their Sheep, and that in July 5 
or at the-end of Augiifl- m thofe whete this 
Method is not praflifed, and at no other Seafon, 
becaufe their Dung forves to Heat ’em : 

Befides, what our French Author has fupply’d 
us with in reference to the Duty of a Shepherd as 
before; our own Country Men, who have examin’d 
this Subjeft, and every thing relating to Sheep $ 
have collected fome good Obfervations of their 
own, which ought to come under the Cognizance 
of a Shepherdy in refpeft to his Flock, that 
ought not to be omitted 5 he fliould know and 
obftrve that Fat Paftures Breed Strait and Tall 
Sheep, but Hills and fhort Paftures Broad and 
Square ones, Woods and Mountains Small and 
Slender Sheep ; but that the beft feeding is in 
new Plow’d Ground. 

He is to conclude if the Right Stone of the 
Ram be ty’d in Copulation, that he engenders 
I a Male, if the Left Stone, a Female, that both 
Males and Females are Begotten as well by 
Virtue of the Water, as by the Virtue of Rams, 
as alfo by Virtue of. the Winds ; for when the 
North Wind blows, Males are for the moft part 
conceived, and when the South Wind, Females 5 
fo that Shepherds caufe the Ram to leap the 
Ewe with his Face to the North ; they find that 
Abortion or Cafting of Lambs after Copulation, 
is when there falls a Shower on them, if great 
with Young ; and that when they eat Wallnut* 
or Acorns, they will do' the lame; and likewifo. 
in the time of Thunder, if the Ewe with Young 
be alone in the Field, it will cauft Abortion 5 
that when any Froft, Ice or Snow falls on the % 
Sheep, if he finds he endures it, and does not 
{hake it off, it is a great Hazard, but it will dye 
of the Cold 5 but if he fhakes it of£ it is a fign 
of a ftrong, found and hardy Conftitution; when, 
he difeems the Vein of the Eyes to be Red and. 
Small, he concludes the Sheep are Sound, but 
if White or Red and full, v that they are Weak 
and will hardly outlive the Winter and Cold 
Weather : In iroprefling the Back near the 
Hips, if the Sheep does not bend, he judges ’em 
to oe Sound and Strong, or elfe Weak and Fee¬ 
ble 5 when he takes a Sheep by the Skin of the 
Neck, and if he follows him, he concludes it to 
be a great fign of Imbecillity 5 but if it ftraggles. 
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and drives and follows with great difficulty, it’s 
a token of Health and Soundnefs with him. 

> Shepherds judge of the Winter Senfon by the 
Behaviour of the Sheep at their Rutting or 
Ramming Time $ if the Rams be Luftf ul and leap 
often on the Female ; it prefages a Temped, 
Rain and change of Weather 5 but if flow and 
backward in Copulation, that the Winter will be 
gentle and temperate Weather $ as from the 
Autumnal, unto the Vernal Equinox, the Sun 
keeps on the Right Hand of the Hemifphcar, 
fo they obferve the Ram lye on the Right Side, 
and that in the Summer Seafon, as the Sun keeps 
bn the Left Hand of the Hemifphcar, fo the 
Ram lyes on the Left Side. 

SHEPHERDS-PURSE, in Latin Surfa 
tPafteris, a Plant that bears two forts of Leaves $ 
thofe which proceed from the Root are oblong, 
creeping and indented like thofe of the Rocket, 
but like thofe of Vcrvein : The Leaves that 
grow on the Stems are alfo of two forts, fome 
are whole, and others indented like thofe at the 
foot, tho’ fmaller 5 they are fomewhat like the 
Leaves of Thlafpi, the (lender and branched 
Stems (hoot from among the middle of the fird 
Leaves up about a Foot high 5 the Flowers confid 
of Four Leaves (landing Crofs-wife $ they grow 
along the Stems at their upper Extremities : 
The Seeds are final], black, almoff round, and 
inclofed in a fmallFlat, Triangular Fruit, which 
fucceeds the Flower, the Fruit refembles a Waller, 
and hence it is that the Plant has obtain’d the 
Name of Shepherds-Turfe. 

This Plant grows almod every where, and 
efpecially In Rough Stony Places : It flourilhes 
in June and July . 

ShepherdsPPttrfc is good to flop all forts of 
Fluxes, and efpecially that of Bloody Urine, the 
Menfes and Dyfentery $ if you take the Powder 
of its dry’d Leaves in fome Red Wine; the 
Water didilPd from them as alfo their Dcco&ion 
will have the fame Effeft : The Juice of this 
Herb being put up the Nofe, dops the Bleeding 
of it, and alfo that of frefh Wounds; being 
pounded and put into your Shoes or to the Soles 
of your Feet, it hinders the Over-flowing of the 
Gall. 

SHERBET 5 a Compound Drink, of later 
Tears introduced into our Country from Turkey 
and tperjia $ being made of the Juice of Lemons, 
Sugar and other Ingredients $ and another fort 
of it is made of Violets, Honey, Juice of 
Raifins, the Word in the c Per/ia7i Language 
fignifics <P leaf ant Liquor. 

SHEtVT of BLOOD, an Evil that commonly 
befalls thofe Scajls that have been ill kept, and fo 
are put to Feed in good Paflure, whereby grow¬ 
ing Fat foon, and lo increafing in Elood, they 
cad their Blood out at their Mouths $ the Cure is 
to cut off the Tops of both their Ears, and then 
with a fmall Stick beat them, which will caufe 
them to Bleed the more, and thereupon amend: 
Some let ’em Blood on the Neck, which is very 
good, if the Vein can well be found • and fome 
Bleed them in the Vein under the* Eye 5 others 
take of the Herb Tormentil, damp’d and flrain’d 
with Ale and Beer, which has alfo prov’d very 
good- 

SHINGLES $ See St. JInthony's 'Fire. 

SfLU'JGLES, Small Pieces of Wood, or Quar¬ 
ter’d Oaken Boards, Saw’d to a certain Scantling, 


bur they are more ufually cleft to about an Inch 
thick at one end, and made like Wedges 
about Four or Five Inches Broad, and Eight or 
Nine and in fome places Twelve Inches Longs 
They are ufed to cover Houles with, but ntore 
commonly Churches and Steeples, indead of 
Tiles or Slates., 

But we mud take leave to obferve to Gentle¬ 
men, &c. that this kind of Covering is very 
chargeable $ yet where Tyles are fcarce, and 
that if they would have their Houfes but lightly 
cover’d, Shwglcs are to be preferr’d before c Tbatcb$ 
and if they are made ot good Oak, and cleft 
out, and not Saw’d, and then well feafon’d in 
the Water and Sun, they become a fure light 
durable Covering : Good Shingles are worth 
about Thirty Shillings a Thoufand. Some are 
made about Six or Eight Inches Broad, and 
Twelve Long, and are pinn’d at one end to 
hang in the Laths : They are laid as Slates 
with Mats under them, which is term’d Mousing. 

SHOEING of HORSES, a work properly 
of the Smith, but as Noblemen, Genrlemen and 
others who arc Owners of Horfes, ought to be 
able to know and dittinguilh at leaft in fome . 
degree, when it is well or ill done, it’s judged 
neceflary to be a little particular concerning ir. 

The Art confifls in paring of the Hoofs well, 
in the Shoe’s being made ot good Stiff, in the 
well fafhioning the Webb thereof, and well 
pjercing the lame, in fitting into the Horfe's 
Hoof, in making Nails of good Stuff and well 
Fafhioning of them $ and lattly, in the well driv¬ 
ing and clenching of the Nails. 

But for as much as Horfes Hoofs are either 
FerfeSl or Impcrfcff , and rhefe laft alfo either 
rugged, long, crooked or flat $ and that the 
Brufhcs may be broad, or the Holes narrow, 
refpeft muft be had unto them in this Work. 

Firft then for the paring of the perfect Foot 
and. the Fore Feet, the feat of the Snoe mutt be 
par’d as even and plain as may be, that it may 
fit clofe and not bear more upon one place than 
another, and take more off the Toes than the 
Heels $ for the Heels mutt be higher than the 
Toes, becaufe all the weight of the Horfe'sF ore 
Body lies upon the Quarters and them.- 

This done, the Shoe mutt he made of Spanijh 
Iron, with a broad Web, fitting it to the Hoof, 
and let the Spanges be thicker and more fub- 
ttantial than any other part of the Shoe, yea, and 
alfo fomewhat broad, fo that the ‘Quarters on 
both fides may appear without the Hoof about 
a Straws Breadth, to guard the Coffin, which 
is the ftrength of the Hoof 5 and in piercing, 
pierce it from the Quarter to the hard’loe, but 
j not backwards towards the Heel, that the Holes 
may be wider on the out-fide than on the infide, 
and that the Circle of the Piercing may be 
more dittant from the Edge of the Toe, than 
from the Edge of the Quarter, where it begins $ 
becaufc the Hoof is thicker forward than back¬ 
ward, and therefore more hold to be taken : 
Make the Nails of the fame Siuff, with the 
Heads fquare, and not fully fo broad beneath as 
above, but anfwerable to the Piercing Holes 5 fo 
as the Heads of the Nails may enter in, and fill 
the fame, appearing fomewhat above the Shoe, 
and then they will ttand fure without (hogging, 
and endure Danger 5 and that which pierces 
them mutt be ot the fame fize with the Nails, 
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that is, great above and.,fmall beneath, which is Heels may be more open’d than the other, that 
ufually but little regarded by our Smiths, who fo they may be more eafily flopped with Cow- 
snake the holes as wide on the infides as on the Dung or other Ointment to keep them moift: 
outfides, and their Nails of a great Shouldering, The Raggednefs alfo on the out fide of thd 
by driving them over hard upon the Nail-hole, Coffin,-fhouId* be filed awajf with a Rape, and 
that the Heads or rather’ Necks of them cannot made fmooth, : and'it inuft alio be anointed oftner 
enter into the holes, whereas a good Nail Ihould than other Hoofs ; but as for the reft of the 
have no Shouldering at all, but be made with a Hoof it muft be par’d as the Perfedt one ; for 
plain fijuare Neck, fo as it may juftly fill the which the Shoe muft be made neither too light; 
piercing holes of the Shoe ; for otherwife the but fo that it may bear the Horfc * nor yet too 
Head of the Nail (landing high, and the Neck heavy, for then the Hoof being weak, will foon 
thereof being weak, it either breaks off, or elfe caft it ; and this Shoe muft be pierced, to be fer 
bends upon any light occafion ; fo as the Shoe on with Nails Five without and Four within. 

Hands loofe from the Hoof and is quickly loft. 3. The Long-Hoof reckon’d Imperfect, may 

Again, the Shanks of the Nails ihould be be helped by cutting away the Toe • for the 
fomewhatflat, and the Points ftiarp without hoi- fhorter Foot a Weak and Tender Leg has, the 
lowneis or flaw, .and differ towards the Head better; and the reft of the Hoof may be par’d 
above than beneath ; and when you drive, drive like the Perfect one ; for which Hoof make a£ 
at the fitft with foft drakes and a light Hammer, round a Shoe a$ you can at the Toe ; that the 
till the Nail is fomewhat entred, and in Shoeing Breadth may take away the evil ’Sight of the 
Fine and Delicate Horjcs, their Points mult be Length ; if the Foot be very narrow let the 
Greafed with foft.Greafe, that fo they may the Shoe dishoard without the Hoof; pierce the 
more eafily enter, -and the two Talon Nails deeper, and for it backward enough, becaufe fuch' 
muft be drove firft ; then look whether the kind of Feet tread molt on the Heels, and let it: 
Shoe ftands right or not, which may be fecn by be fet on with Eight Nails like the Perfeft Hoof 
beholding the Frufh, then it is right, if not, it 4. The Crooked Hoof to pare which, look on { 
muft be fet to Rights, and fo another N ail that fide of the Hoof which is higheft and lcaft 
driven in; when that is done, let the Horfe fet worn; then pare all that away and make it 
down his.Foot again, and look ! round about it, equal with the lower fide which is mod worn, 
to fee whether it fits his Foot in all places, and without touching the worn fide at all, unleft it 
whether he treads evehor juft upon it or other- be to make the Seat 6f the Shbe plain ; and for 
wife ; and if it appears, ithatvit does not fumifh the reft, it muft be par’d like the Perfect Hoof: 
every part .equally, but, that it appears more on then having ah indifferent ftrong Shoe, with a 
one fide than another, lift up tne Horfe's other broad Web ready, let it be fitted to the Foot, 
Foot, that fohe may ftand fteadily on that Foot; and' pare if not till you havfc laid the Shoe to the 
then ftrike him on the,Hoof with the Hammer Foot, to the Intent you. may pare it to. the 
on. that fide that the.Shoeis fcanty, and that Horfe 'smoft Advantage, which may be done if* 
Jhall make it come that way. thefcant fide be par’d, that is, moftly the infide 

When the Shoe ftands’ftrait and juft, let all mdre towards the Toe t than the fuller and 
the reft of the Nails her drove in to the Number ftronger nde, 'aPd where the Hoof is weakefty 
of Eighty Four on each'fide, fo that their Points there alfo the Shoe muft be made firongeft, and 
^nay ieem *to iland* in the outfide oL the Hoof, fet this on with Nine Nails, Hz. ^Fivfc on the 
even and jtift one by another, as it were in a ftrongeft, and Four on the weakeft fide.l 
Circular Line, and not out of order like the ' '5. In that ImpcrfcftHoof, call’d the Flat-Hcof 
Teeth qf a Saw ; then cut them off and clinch otherwife the 'Rrornifed Hoof, make the Seat 01 
them, fb jis the clinches may be* hidden in the the Shoe plain*’ and take fomew hat off the Toe r 
Hoof, tfhich by cutting the Hoof with the pr int but the Heel and Ball of the Foot muft not be 
of a Knife,laJittle beneath the Appearance of the torched, but both of them left as ftrong as they 
Mail, you may eafily do : This done, pare off can be ; and the Shoe for it muft be made with 
the Hoof with a ’Rape, fo as the Edge of the a very ftrong W^b ; for the more it covers the 
Shoe may feem round about it. - weak Sole the better ; and let the mid-part of the 

Now for Shoeing ImperfeEl Hcofs, as to the Web that covers the Ball of the Foot, be much 
Broad one, in paring as much mufHbe taken eff thicker than the out fidcs, where the Piercings 
the Toe with a Butteris as poffibly may be, keep- be ; and let it be fo hollow as to touch n 6 part 
ing it always under 3 but the Elccls and Quar- of the Ball of the Foot, and let it be large and 
ters muft not. be touched at allJ unlcft it be to long enough in all places, fo that the Horle may 
make the Seat of the Shoe plain, and that muft go*at Eale ; and it muft he pierced round about 
be done as feperficially as may be, whereby the the Toe, to favour the Heels, and make Ten 
Hoofs fhall always remain ftrong ; Then make a Holes for Ten Nails, viz.. Five on every fide, 
good ftrong Shoe, with a broad Web and broad 6 . For the Over-hollow-Hoof \ and confequcnt- 
Spunges pierced as before, fitting to the pared ly an Imperfeft one, pare it round about, efpe- 
Hooff and let it appear from the-Talon-Nail dally the Seat of the Shoe, round about by the 
towards:the Heel a Straw’s Breadth without the Edges; that fb the Hoilownefs thereof within. 
Hoof, and let it be fet in fuch order and with may not be fb deep, but fhalicwer than it was 
fuch N ails, as appertain^ to the perkft Hoof, I before, and let it ht always kept moift with 
faving that Five Nails muft be fet on'thc oiitfide flopping it, for fear of Hoof-binding, obllrving' 
of the Hoof, andFouv on the infide, becaufe he as even a Hand as may be in your Paring, in ail 
wears more without than within. Points like unto the Perfect Hoof; and in like 

2. The Rough and Brittle Hoof y which is manner make for it fuch a Shoe in order and form, 
ufually weaker without than within, and for the as was fa id before to ferve the Perfect Hoof, 
anoft part better than the other Hdbfs ; the 
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% As to Stood Frujhes, which caufe weak And for the Shoeing of a Coach-Horfe: See 
Heels ; there is little or no need of paring at all $ Coacb-Horfc 

wherefore the Toe muft only be par’d, and alfo As for fome other Sorts of Shoeing in osder 
the Seat of the Shoe, as much as fhall be judged to help feveral Defeds in Horfes, you will 
necefiary to the even ftanding of the Shoe, leav- meet with them under their proper Heads, 
fog the Heels as ftrong as may be: But for this SHOOT of a TREE, a term in Gacdening, 
fort of Hoof, die Shoe muft be ftronger towards the fame being a Branch that proceeds either 
the Heel, than towards the Toe; and alfo let from the Stock of the Tree, or fome other 
the Web be fomewhat broad towards the Heels, Branches $ there are two Sorts of them, viz* 
to fave them from the Ground $ and it muft be the Good and the Bad, the laft muft be nipp’d 
let on with Nine Nails, became it is moftcom- off or pinch’d, and the other fuller’d to grow 
monly a great Foot ; but in all other particulars, in order to be prun’d the following Year * See 
let it be made like the Shoe for the Perfect what has been laid under the word Gordey id 
Hoof. the Article relating to Fruit Trees* 

8. The Imperfect Hoof with Narrow Heels , SHORTNESS of BREATH, a Diftemper 
muft have the Toe par’d fhort, and the feat of ufually proceeding from vicious Flegm, which 
the Shoe muft be made plain and fair, and open fpreaas its felf in the Lungs, or elfe from a 
only fo much, that there may be fome little Rheum which falls down upon the Lungs and 
fpace between the Frufh and the Heel, for the JJreaft . from whence arifes a difficulty of Re* 
left you take off the Heel the better: For this a {hiring the Air, and this in Phyfick is call’d 
light Shoe muft be made with a broad Web, and f Uifpn&a, when there is a difficulty of Breathing, 
the Spunges muft be fb broad as almoft to meet *tis call’d an Aftbma, and the difficulty of taking 
together, to defend the Heel from the Ground, in and breathing out the Air, is call’d by tho 
and pierce it all towards the Toe, fparing the name of Ortbopnfa : The Receipts that are fet 
Heels as much as may be s You muft fee that down for a Cough are very good forthefe Three 
the Shoe be long enough towards the Holes ; Maladies. 

let it be fet on with eight Nails, like the Shoe However it may not be improper to infert 
that firs the Perfect Hoof. a few Prefcriptions for fhortnefs of Breath in 

9. We proceed now to the Paring and Shoeing this place : Take an Ounce of Lent Raifins, 
of the Hinder Feet , which is clear contrary to" two Marfetlies Figs only, one Date, a Dram of 
the Fore Feet, for the weakeft part of the Hyfop, one Dram of Capilli Veneris, as much of 
Hinder Foot is the Toe $ and therefore in paring Liquorifb, a D{am of a Fox’sjHeart, x Dram of 
t>em, you muft always fpare it more than the Scabioua Water, two Ounces of FrenchWheat, and 
Heels ; but in all other points, obferve the order two Ounces ofLiquorifhSyrup^ rake the Seed out 
<jf Pafing, according to the Perfe&jon or Imper- of the Raifins, wa/h the Fox!s Heart very welfy 
foflion otj the Hoofs before declared : Then in and take the Stones or Kernels out of the Date*? 
Shoeing, it muft be here ftronger at the Toe. when this is done, mix all thefe Drugs and Inw 
and pierced nigher the Heel than the Toe, and corporate them, and let the indifpofed Perfoti 
the out-fide of the Shoe fhould be made with a take it abogt an Hour after he has Din’d. 

Calkin not over high, but let the othfr Spunge a . Take Horehound, or that Herb which in 
be agreable to the Calkin ; that is as high in a Latin is call’d Trafium Album, and Capilli 
manner as the Calkin, which is to keep the Veneris of each,an Handful, as much of Hyfop 9 
Horfe from Aiding; but then it may not be half an Ounce of Dates, Figs, Small$ge Seeds, 
lharp pointed, but rather flat and handfomely Fennel Seeds of each half an Ounce, and about 
turn d upwards, which is the beft fort of Calking, a Pint and an Half of River Water ; boil ’em all 

Butin cafe of a Falfc Quarter, if tho Horfe in the Water in a Skillet or fome inch Veffek 
halts, then make him a Shoe fitting to his till the third part be confuto’d, drain this Dc* 
Foot, tacking it on the Ouarter on that fide the coftion thro’ a Linnen Cloth, and* pit, it up in w 
falfe Quarter is s But if he does nqrjlalt, then Bottle, that the Patient may every Morning 
make it with a Button or Shouldering on the take a fmall quantity of it two Hours before ho 
infide of the Shoe,, and next to the Sole of the Eats; and if before or after he has taken this 
Foot, fomewhat diftant from the Falfe Quarter, Medicine, he takes to the Quantity of a finall 
towards the Toe, that fhall defend the Sore Nut of the Conferve of Rofes, it will have the 
Place, that the Shoe do not touch it ; and you more EffeQ:. 

may Travel your Horfe where you will, with this 3. Take a Pinch of Anife, the fame Quantity 
kind of Shoe. of Henbane, and as much Aft’s Milk as is fuffici-* 

10. For thofe Hoofs that Interfere 5 as they ent, let thefe Seeds be well mix’d with the Milk* 
are moft commonly higher on the out-fide than and let the fame be taken in the Morning two 
on the infide, you fhould therefore take off the Hours before the Perfon eats any thing, 
out-fide with a Butteris, to the Intent that the 4. Take fome Oak. of Jerufalem , and fteep 
infide may be fomewhat higher, if it will be, it all Night in a Glafs. of Wine ; drink half 
than the out-fide : and then making a Shoe for of the Wine in the Morning fading, and the 
his Foot, which fhould be thicker on the infide other half after Dinner, and this repeat fbrfo- 
than the out-fide, it muft never have any Cal- veral Days. 

king, for that will make the Horfe tread awry, An Ointment for flnrtmfi of Srcatb is to 
and the fooner to Interfere: See Interfering. take two Ounces of the Oil of Sweet Almond, 

Laftly, For Paring and Shoeing the Foot that May Butter and without any Salt, an Ounce ; a 
is Hoof bound ; firft, Pare the Toe as fhgrt as Penny worth of Saffron, and a little New Wax, 
may be, and the Sole fomewhat thin ; then put all thefe things into a Skellet upon the Fire ; 
open the Heels well, and make him a Half- ftir ’em till the Wax is melted 5 and when that 
Shoe like a Half-Moon; See Hoof Sound.' is done, put this Ointment into a Pot or foma 
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proper Veflel for ufe : They nib the Breaft 
of the Patient Morning and Evening with it 
Hot. 

As Shortnefs of Breath or an Jftlma very often 
proceeds from Flegm taken into the Lungs, it 
is very neceflary the Patient fhould live in a 
dry Place, far from Waters, Ponds and Marfhes, 
ana never lye or dwell in moift Chambers, and 
if he does, Care muft be taken to keep good 
Fires there, and fo that the Chimneys do not 
Smoalc, for that that is very hurtful to the 
Diftetnper: Neither muft he eat Leven’d Bread, 
and Tarts, Cakes, Wigs; Pye Crufts and all 
Paftry-Cook-Ware are improper for him 3 fo are 
alfo Peafe, Beans, Turneps, Chefnuts and all 
Windy Things: Exercife both before and after 
Dinner is very good 3 but it muft be taken with 
Moderation 3 and care likewife muft be ufed, 
that the Perfon fhould not fall into Paffions, but 
he muft avoid every thing that may inflame 
the Heart and Spirits. 

SHOVEL, a Neceflary Inftrument in Rural 
Work, efpecially in,a Garden : It is with a Sho¬ 
vel that the Earth is taken out of the Trenches 
he has dung’d in order to the making an Hot 
Bed, or elfe to load his Wh eel barrows with the 
Mould he takes from Old Beds to carry it to 
thofe Plots of the Garden, he thinks there is 
noft need of it: he may likewife imploy his Shovel 
in filling a Bafket or Wheelbarrow with what 
he hows off his Garden, and which for greater 
Neatneft fake he ought to carry away. 

SHOULDER-PIN CHIN G * a Misfortune 
that befalls a Horfe , either by Labouring or 
Straining when too Young, or by putting too 
rear a nurthen upon his Back, which may be 
nown by the Narrownefs of the Breaft, and by 
the Confumption of the Flefh upon the Shoulders, 
infomuch that the Fore part of the Shoulder- 
Bone will flick out, and be higher than the 
Flefh 5 and if it be of a long {landing, he will 
be very hollow upon the Briflcet, towards the 
Arm-Holes, and go wider beneath at the Feet, 
than above the Knee. 

To Cure him of this Evil, give him a flit with 
a fharp Knife, an Inch long, upon both fides, 
an Inch under the Shoulder-Bone 3 then wirh a 
large Quill put into the flit, blowup firtt one 
&houlder, and then the other, as big as poflibly 
you can, even up to the Withers, and with your 
Hand ftrike the Wind equally into every part of 
the Shouldersand when they are both full, 
beat all the Windy Places with a good Hazel- 
Wand, over all the Shoulder, next with a flat 
Stick or Iron, loofen the Skin within from the 
Flefh : In the next place rouell the two Slits or 
Cuts with two round Rowels, made of the Upper 
Leather of an Old Shoe, with a hole in the 
middle that the Corruption may run out, and 
let the Rowels be Three Inches Broad, and put 
in flat and plain within the Cut. 

SHOULDER-SPLA1T, SHOULDER- 
PLIGHT, or SHOULDER-TORN 3 a Mif- 
fortune that befalls a Horfe by fome dangerous 
Hiding, either at Home or Abroad, .whereby the 
Shoulder parts from the Breaft, and fo leaves an 
open Rift, not in the Skin but in the 'Flefli and 
Film next under the Skin, which makes the 
poor Beaft fo Lame, that hd is not able to go3 
and it may be known by: his trailing , his Leg 
after him in. Jhis Going. 


To Cure him, put a pair of ftreight Patterns 
upon his Feet* keeping him in the Stable, with¬ 
out difquieting of him 3 then take a Pound of 
Dialthea, a Pint of Sallet Oil, Half a Pound of 
the Oil of Bay, and as much Frefh Butter, which 
melt altogether in an Earthen Pot, and anoint 
the Place therewith, and alfo round about the 
fide of the Shoulder, and in Two or Three Days 
after, both the laid Places and all the Shoulder 
will {well, and either with a Hamet or Fleam* 
prick it in all the Swollen Places, or elfe with a 
fharp Red Hot Iron 3 anointing it ftill with the 
Ointment aforefaid, but if it perfifts flill to 
fwell, and gathers to a Head, they Lance it 
where the Swelling gathers moft, and is fofteft 
under your Finger, and fo tent it with your 
Green Ointment: See Shoulder Wrench. 

The Author of the Farriers New Guide fays 
under this Article, that if the Horfe’s Lameneft 
happens to be of an old Handing, that the fol¬ 
lowing Ointment will be of great Ufe; Take of 
the Soldiers Ointment half a Pound, Ointment 
of Marfh Mallows Six Ounces, and re&ify’d Oil 
of Amber Four Ounces; mix’em all together, 
and with a Hot Bar ot Iron, held as near as 
poflible, chafe the part Twice a Day, and at 
fome Intervals, with camphorated Spirits. As 
to the preparing the Soldiers Ointment, See that 
Article. Solyfel recommends the Ointment of 
Montpelier as an Excellent Remedy in all Strains 
in their Shoulders, £5?c. which you may aKo 
fee, but if the Lamenefs does not yield to thefo 
things, Recourfe muft be had to Sowelling and 
to the Fire , the laft of which is preferable and 
lefs painful. 

Some advife the Swiming of a Horfe for a 
Shoulder Splait,, from an Opinion of the Joint 
being out, but if it was really fo, he muft Swim 
with Three Legs, which he can never do 5 but 
yet Swiming is not always unfucceftful, and in 
all old Griefs, it becomes ferviceable in the 
fame manner as a Cold Bath, by helping Perfoi- 
ration, and giving a more lively motion to the 
obftrufted Matter 3 and therefore the MEormng is 
the propereft time, becaufe the Water then is 
Coldeft, and it fhould be a continued Cuftom for 
fome time, to do effeftual Service. 

But in all other refoeds, the Horfe fhould be 
put to no Mod of Labour, neither ought he to 
be rid, for a weight upon his Back muft needs 
add to the Infirmity, as the greateft ftrefs lies 
upon the Shoulders j However, it will be proper 
to walk him out every Day in favourable Wea¬ 
ther, and his Exercife may be mcrcafed as his 
Shoulder recovers flrength $ a Patten Shoe may 
alfo be made upon the oppofite Foot, If he leans 
too much upon it. 

SHOULD^ R-WRENCH or STRAIN, a 
Misfortune that befalls Horfes feveral ways 5 
fometimes by turning.or flopping too fuddenly, 
upon fome uneven Ground 3 fometimes by run¬ 
ning too haflily out at fome t)oor, other whiles 
by flipping or Aiding in the Stable or abroad ; 
fometimes by the itroak of another Horfe,- and 
now and thert by falls on the Planks or flipjpery 
Ground 3 and it may be perceived by his trailing 
bis Legs upon the ground clofe after him. 

The belt Receipt* for the Cure ot it, is to take 
up the Horfes found Leg before, double it back¬ 
wards in the Joint, and tye it fo doubled with 
.feme Lift or Garter fo faft, that it do not untie $ 
6 Fa then 
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tlferi' force hiiri tar gdilpori his Three other Legs and then the Turpentine, incorporating the whole 
tin he fweats a t the Root of his Ears, Flanks over a;.gentle Fire : In the latt place pour in, 
arid between fils Legs; then untye his Leg and the Oils, let the whole mixture be ftirr’d for 
let it doWn; which will caufe the Blood to de- half a Quarter of an Hour, then taking it off the 
fcferid Jhto the Plate-Vein, that it will be more Fire, let the ftirring it be continued till it is. 
vifibly to be feen than when it was ty’d up $ but cold: In the Application rub the affc&ed part 
in cafe 4 it does not appear fo plain as you would with a wifp of Straw, or with your Hand, and 
have It, daub a little warm Water upon it with being warm chafe it with the Oiotmenf, as hot 
your Hand, and ftroke it dowhward towards the as the Uorfe is able to bear it, holding a Fire¬ 
place where you are to let him Blood, and this Shovel hot near the part to make it penetrate \ 
will make it m6re vifibly to be feen than before : Let it be repeated once in two Days: See Red - 
Thdn tye up his Leg again, and let him Blood Honey-Charge. 

iiV the common bleeding place, between his SHRINKING of the FEET, *a Diftemper 
Cheft and Lame Leg, two Quarts or more,. ac- to which Oxen y &c. are liable, , and when you 
cording to the Greatnefs or Smallnefs of the find that their Feet do really (brink, and as it 
Strain $ fave a Quart of the laft Blood, into which were grow very hard, take the Root of Mallow® 
throw a Handful of Salt, and keep it ftirring all and Marfh Mallows, boil them in a fufficient 
the While it is running, that it may not clod 5 quantity of Water, pound and (train \m thro’ a 
When the Bleeding is over, pin up the mouth of Sieve, and at the fame time add thereto half a, 
the Plate Vein with a Leaden Pin or Needle, to Pound of Tallow or Fat, and a pretty large; 
prevent more' Bleeding, binding fome Hairs of quantity of very good Wine, let the whole be. 
the Mane or Tail about the Pin to keep it fail boil’d together, io much that the Tallow is 
and fteddy, and take it out a Day or two after 5 melted $ and when that is done, acid fome Fla* 
but before you pin him up, anoint him all over Seed well bruifed to it, and let it boil till the. 
the Shoulder and Breaft, between his Legs and Wine is wafted : Apply a part of this Poultis tor 
down to his Knee with Oil of Turpentine, and the Foot, and lot it remain there Three whole 
Strong Beer or Ale of equal parrs alike, (bak’d Days 5 after which apply the reft, and let it 
and mingled frefli very well together in a Glafs be continued as long. , Your Bead will do well. * 
Viol, clapping and daubing it well with your SHROUDING, the Lopping of Trees $ which, 
fland ; then fmear all the faid places anointed in general implies the cutting off the Top-c 
&ith the Blbod and Salt, chafing and daubing Branches, and is ufed to fuch Trees as are notr 
thisalfo very well with your Hand $ then fet him fit for Timber, but fuch as are defired to yield at 
tip to his Meat, arid with a Garter or Lift tye prefent Advantage or ferve for Fuel, • and are’ 
both his Legs together as dole asyou can * untye much to be preferr’d before a Copfe , in thatj 
him the ne*t Day, take him out and Walk him, they need no fence to be maintain’d about them* 
ibd if you find hO can go pretty j well, ride him as (landing in no Danger of the Broufings and, 
g£titly abbut a Mile, and fo fet him up again, Frications of Cattle or Conies, which havc.thq 
tying hifc Fore Feet together as before 5 but if benefit of Grazing under them, and that is very : 
he does not go well the Firft Day, do but walk confiderable, while the Tops are young $ in that 
him the Second Day $ and the Third Day after the Stocks being taken in time, ; before they 
his'ditfiing, do not only tye his Legs, but flat grow ./hollow or decay, yield good. Timber, fit 
a (lick on both (ides, like a Wedge, about the for many ufes, or at lead good Clefts far Firings 
feigriefs of a Sixpence 5 drive this between the and in that.thefe Pollards may be raifed iriHedger- 
Toes of his Shoes and the Toe of his Foot faft, Rows, Borders of the Ground and (pare Places, 
f6. that It may not come out* and always while where they may be little injurious to the Gnpund, 
he ftands (fill in the Stable tye his Legs dole, and prove good /belter, but yet a Copfe being of 
and peg him with the Wedge, ana when a quicker Growth is a Ballance thereto.. 
you take him out to walk or ride, untye his As for the time of Shroudings it’s fe<*t to bo 
fcegs and take out the Wedge \ this every done till the Trees have taken fail Rooting, and 
^ight and Morning untill he is cur’cb which will (o flood for Three or Four Years,,, and that at 
he in a few Days if he is newly taken: To let what Height is thought mod convenient, »fo it 
felood once, and to anoint it once with the Oil be out ot the Reach of Cattle,, either at the 
of Turpentine and Beer, arid once with the Blood beginning of the Spring, or at the 4 eud of the 
and SaTt, with the help of tying his Legs and Fall: And for the harder fort of Wood, it is 
tvedging them as aforefaid, is fufficient : Hogs yery indifferent, but obfevve that they be not 
*Greafc is alfo Very good for** Strain. lopped above once in Ten or Twelve Years, and 

Solcyfel and others preferibe the following at any time in the Winter * but the pithy and 
Receipt far Straint y *Pricks y Wrenches and fofter Woods, are fitted to Be Shrouded in the 
Shonlder-Splaits , viz. an Ointment made of a Spring, lead the Winter injure them : As to the 
pound of New Wax, as much Rofin, Pitch and manner of the Performance, the remaining 
commrin Turpentine, of two Pounds of Oil of Stumps muft he always.cut aflopc and fmooth, 
Olive, of five Ounces of Capon-Greafe, as much in order to^ caft the .Water oft; that the Tree ‘ 
of thofe of Badgers, Horfes and Mules, ard of may not ptrifh $ but you muft not take off the 
‘the Marrow of a Stag $ four Ounces of the Oil of Head of the <Poplar y nor any of the left Woods; 
Turperitjne, of Caftor, Worms, Camomile, St. before unfhrouded, growing upright and fmooth. 
Wort, Linfced and of Foxes y Laftly, Oil after they have attain’d to the Bigne/s ot one’s 
of Gabian, or for want of it Oil of Peter : Put Leg, unlefs (bme Collateral Branch be left to 
the Oil of Olive in a Baton over a clear Fire, attract the Sap. 

With the Wax, Rofin, and Pitch beaten together, SHRUB, a Woody Plant, (mailer than n 
‘which are to be ftirred over the Flame till Tree, which befide- the principal Stem and 
diffolv’d $ then add the Fats and Stags Marrow, Branches, very often produces troxxi the fame 
. Root 
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Root feveral confiderable Branches :y as the 
Privet, Sicaria, Laurel, ifc. Trees and Shrubs 
in Autumn /hoot Buds into the pits or holes of 
the Leaves; and thefe Buds dilaring rhemfelves 
in the Spring, fpread into Leaves and Flowers: 
This difference, together with the Bignefs, helps 
ns eafily to diftinguilh between Shrubs and Utir 
der r Shrubs . 

Shrubs together with Bufhes, are a great 
AhnoyanCe to the Husbandman 3 the difficulty 
and Charges of pulling them up, being the 
principal Impediment of their Removal, to them 
that are Ignorant of the moll dexterous ways to 
do it: Where they are tall and grow thick, the ; 
quickeft way of pulling them up, is to enclofe 
in'a Timber-Chain as many of tnem as you can, 
and to dap to them a Team of Horfes, and fo 
to rear them up: And when that parcel is era¬ 
dicated, then encompafs as many more : But if 
they are not big enough for this way, or grow 
too thin, the following Iitftrument is the bell for 
this Purpofe 3 and alfo for Furze, Broom, c. 

' AS Tl At A is a long Handle of Wood 

D ^ about Four Foot long, at S is an 
I Alron Hook jagged 3 at C is a little 
; I Hook which they ufe thus: They 

put the Handle A aflope from 
them and catch the Stem or Stalk 
of the Broom, Bufh, they 

J £ defign to pull up in the Hook at 
S y and from that they bend the 
Stem to the little Hook at C y which 
TO occafion. the holding of the Stem 

^ that it do not flip, and fp.fetting 

their Shoulders to the' upper end 
of the Handle at 2 ), as it: ftands 
Nr Sloping, they raife up the Bufh, 

.. l£ Ci 

The Price, where a Man has Fourteen Pence a 
Day, is to pull up a Load, which they reckon to 
contain Sixty Faggots, for Two Shillings, whic % h 
Maggots being well bound ought to contain Four 
Toot and half in Circumference 3 but where the 
Bufhes are fhort and grow on old Shrubs, they 
inuft be ftuhbed with a Mattock, and the Price, 
where the Bufhes grow thick is Three Pence a 
Pole fquare 3 but if you will have the Land 
dug up, that fo you may be fure to clear it of 
^he Roots,* and to kill them, the common Price 
is Four Pence a Pole, the Owner of the Land 
having the Bufhes and Roots. See ‘Bnjb. 

SHROVE or SHREW-MOUSE, a little 
Animal about the Rignefs- of a Moyfe, and in 
•Colour like a Weafci, the v moil Venomous 
•Creature of any 5 for if fhe bites any 2 ?eajl y tho’ 
it be but little, the part will fwell abundantly 
and kill him, without fpeedy Cure 3 which is 
perform’d divers ways. • 

Take ah Awl and prick the bitten and fwollen 
Place up and down, as far as it is (well’d, thro’ 
the Hide and no further $ then take the Earth 
over which Wains and Carts are much, ufed ta 
pafs 5 but let it be the dried of it, and blend it 
with White Wine Vinegar, it will prefonrly af- 
fwage and heal the Swelling. r 

Others take the Earth of a Cart-Wheel, and 
that of a Swallow’s Neft,v pound them together, 
and blending them with old Urine, make it 
thick like a Salve, and anointing the fore Place 
that is bitten therewith, it will Cure either Man 
orUeaft.' »» 


A Third Method is to open the /Skin, and to 
let out the Venom, and it it Be fwelfd, then 
beat Salt and .Vinegar together, and bathe the 
fore place with it 3 then boil fome Herbs in old 
Urine, to bathe round about the Sore 3 but if it 
chances to break, in fuch a Cafe take Barley, 
lay it on a Fire-Shovel, and burn it Black Brown, 
then pound it to Powder, laying it to fteep in 
white Wine Vinegar all Night, and put thereto 
a little of the Juice of 2 )///, blending them toge¬ 
ther, and anointing the Place, till it be well, as 
it will be quickly. 

SICKNESS, Pains and Diforders in Human 
Bodies and other Anipials arifing from the Dif- 
compofure or Corruption of fome Organ, or when 
the Blood is not diftributed, as it ought to be, 
to the Parts that ftand in need of it, for their 
Nouri foment 3 feveral Remedies in the courfe of 
this Work are fet down for all the different forts 
of Difeafes, incident as well to Men' as other 
Creatures. ' 

SIEVE, an Inflrurgent thro* which many things 
are lifted 3 but more particularly as it is an 
Inftrument ufed by Confedlioners, it ferves to 
make an end of drying the Paftes of Fruits, 
when they are turn’d, to flxaih Jellies and Sy¬ 
rups, to drain Fruits that have been laid in 
Water, and for feveral other good Purpofes: A 
finer Sieve call’d a Drum muft be likewife 
provided, to lift powdered Sugar, that is ufed 
in divers Works. r 

Of all Implements that a Florifl has occafiofi 
for, there is hardly any one more ufeful than a 
Sieve s ’tis with it he reduces his Ground to a 
Mould, as fine as duft, which is a fort of Earth 
that Anemones, Ranunculus’s and other tender 
Flowers do require There are many othdr ufeb 
for Sieves , fo well knd fo commonly known, that 
they need not be mention’d here. f r ‘ 

SIGNS of SICKNESS, confidered here in a 
more particular manner as they relate to JJorfes, 
we are to obferve in general, that it is a very 
difficult Talk to arrive at any certain Knowledge 
of the Difeafes of Brute Creatures 5 and there¬ 
fore it is no Wonder if Farriers and others; who 
make it their Bufinefs, are often miftaken in 
enumerating their Signs y becaufe we can only 
judge by outward Appearances, arid not froth 
any Infight}they can give into their own Indi£> 
positions, but efpecially as there arts many Dif* 
cafes that are accompany’d with the fame com¬ 
mon Symptoms 3 and therefore tho* we may be 
allur’d, that a Uorfe has a Fever or Strangury, 
we cannot at the fome time be certain, without 
a very careful Examination, whether he may 
not have an lnflamation in the c Pleura y or in his 
Kidneys: All the Signs that thefe poor Animajs 
ufually give in the Affeftions of particular Parts, 
is by the tinning their Heads towards that 
part 3 neither is that always^ to be depended 
upon, for a Horfe may turn his Head towards 
the right Side of his Belly, and the Perfbn who 
chiefly takes the Indication to fignify a difeafed 
Liver, may he groily miflakeri 3 fince a Horfe 
very frequently gives the fome fign in a Cholick^ 
The only way therefore to get an Infight into 
the Difeafes of Horfcs y is to 'make a judicious 
Comparifon of all the Signs that cab be gather’d 
in any Diftemper, and by that means he may 
proceed to adminifter his Phyfick with fome Affi*- 
ranee. 
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The firft Sign that a Horfe commonly gives of Pain; and that his Difeafe is like to be of a long 
Sicknefs, is Loathing of his Food $ this is com- Continuance; 

mon to all Fevers : In fome Cafes a Horfe looks From thefe Sighs you may conje&ure in gene- 
wild and haggard, and tho* at other times he ral, that your Horfe is Sick, and afterwards you 
was eafy and tra&able, he now grows difobedient may endeavour to difeover his particular Diftem- 
and reftlefs, will neither ftand long, nor when he per $ that you may be able to apply fuitablc 
lies down, will he continue in that Pofture, but Remedies $ for Morhum nojje curationis frm - 
Harts up again immediately : This for the moft cipium 5 a Difeafe that is known is half Cured 5 
part may be reckon’d a fign of a violent and but for the Symptoms of every Difeafe incident 
cxceffive Pain, and no doubt, proceeding from to Horfes and their Cures, the Reader is referr’d 
an Inflamation of the Pleura or Lungs, efpeciafly. to the feveral Diftempers themfelves as they 
if his Heart beats, and that he labours for Breath, occur to him in the Courfe of this Undertaking* 
Other Signs* of Sicknefs are a dry and parched SILK-WORM, a Worm that produces Silk 5 
Mouth, the Tongue white and crufted over, it*s a kind of Caterpillar, confiding at certain 
and the Breath exceflively hot, feme figns are diftances as it were of fo many Rings: The 
alfe exhibited, which denote Sicknefs, but are Worm has Fourteen Feet, viz. Six in the Fore- 
different from the former, as when a Horfe hangs part, which are fhort, and Eight in the Hind- 
his Head, has a Coldnefs and Dampnefs about part which are longer : The Silk which it pro- 
his Ears, his Eyes watery, fometimes with a Suces is a kind of Gluey Slaver which it winds 
mixture of Corruption, flow and dull in his about it felf, and wherein it is enclofed, and of 

motions, being apt to ftumble, as often as he which they make Fine Stuffs. 1 

attempts to walk j he takes no notice of any SILVER, a Commodity well known and 
other Horfe, or of any other Perfon coming near holds the Second Rank amongft Metals $ it’s 
him: Some Sicknefles, as intermitting Fevers, White, Smooth, and refplendent 5 and it is 
'will produce fome Intervals of Trembling and mailable $ they refine it after it is''brought out 
excenive Sweating 5 and fome have Symptoms of the Mine with Mercury or Quick-Silver : 
compounded and made up from complicated They bring great Quantities of it froni America 
Diftempers, which exhibit feveral of thefe Signs into Europe y tho* it is found in feverjal parts of 
together. Europe alfo : It is fometimes mixt vfitb feme 

There inay be alfo feveral Sigm?, taken from Gold or Lead, and always with feme popper, 
the Dung and Urine ofa Horfe, but thofe of the from which it is impoffible to feparate it en* 

XJrine are moft certain $ when a Horfe in Sick- tirely : It’s very difficult to melt .it, and ;he 

*ne;fs ftales clear, and when that is preferv’d, if Reafon of it feems to be, becaufe its Integral 
there be no Sediment in it, it prognosticates a Parts are" very Small, very Solid and cloiely 
.growing tJiftempet* $ but when the Urine turns join’d together : The Aqua Regalis , Which dif- 
©f a . reddilh or yellowifh Colour, and has ei- folves Gold, will not touch Silver $ but you muff 
the/ a Cloud fwimming in it, which Is not black makeufe.of Aqua Fortis $ when you wcmlfl refine 
and earthy, or a Sediment falling to the bottom this Metal, it muft be done by the way of the 
£nd begins to have a rank Smell, it is then a Sign Coppcl and Depart. 

the Ejiftemper begins to break $ but when tne SILVER-BUSH or BARBA-JOVIS, is an 
^Cloud is of an eartny or black Colour, and Co- under Shrub, that (hoots forth a Stalk of a Foot 
lxeresinabody without parting, it is a fign the and a Half high, hard, almoft Woody, cover’d 
Difeafe. will prove Mortal. It may be further with a Woolly Rind, and divided into feveral 
remark’d as to Urine, if it be different at diffe- Branches adorn’d.with Leaves, placed as it were 
rent times, fometimes refembling that of a found in Pairs on the fides, hairy and of a fair Alining 
Horle, and fometimes giving Signs of Sicknefs, Colour, at the ends of the Branches appears a 
it then betokens a Malignity in the Diftemper, Butter-Fly Flower, out of whofe Cup grows a 

£ weeding from an Inequality in the Blood’s Chive, which in time turns to a Ihort Pod, of an 
ompofure, which alfo caufes an Inequality in Oval Figure, and filled with Seed that is a little 
its Motion. roundifh. 

, Signs alfo muft be taken from the Pulfe, which This is only a Plant of Curiofity, and multi- 
is plainly enough to be felt on the Temples and plyM by Seed Town in a Bed in March y and 
Fore-legs of a Horfe 5 but as that Mctnod has afterwards cultivated : When the Silver-Bujb is 
never yet obtain’d among the experienced in ftrong enough to be replanted, Pots or Boxes 
this way, we (hall therefore pafs it over. are prepared for it, fill’d with a compound Earth, 

The Sieur de Solleyfcl obferves, when a Horfe of Two Thirds Mould, and One Third fandy 
JPiffes without ftriding, and without putting forth Soil, or any other that is light, which muft be 
his Yard, after long Sicknefs, unlefs ne has been well lifted : This Plant delights in much Sun and 
accuftomed to do fo in a ftate of Health, it is a frequent Waterings, and is very Ornamental, 
mortal fign $ and likewife, that it is a no left fatal when it is placed with other Flowers that are 
, Prognoftication, When the Hair of the Horfe*s cultivated in Pots cr Boxes. 

Skull .or Tail may be eafily pluck’d off: The SILVER-PLATE, Difhes and other Utcnfils 
fame Author further obferves, that it is alfe a made of Silver, which may be Clean’d in this 

dangerous Sign, when a Horfe lies often down, manner without Boiling : Take Four Ounces of 

, but ftarts up again immediately, not being able WhiteSoap ferap’d uponaDifh, aChopincof Hot 
to Breathe freely in a lying Pofture, and on the Water $ put a Fenny worth of Bread and Wine- 
contrary, that it is a very promifing Sign, when Lees into another, with as much Hot Water* 
a Bo/fe lies quietly in the Decline o?Sicknefs. and in a Third, a Penny worth of A/hes made of 
When a Sick .Horfe turps up the Whites of his the Burnt Dregs of Wine, with the fame quantity 
Eyes above, *y ou may conclude that he is in of Water as the reft $ then take a hair Brufh, 

* I which dip firft into the Liquor in the Second 

Difli, 
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Difh, then into the Third and laftly into the together, and appljf it hot to the place, and » 
Firft that contains the Soap, and ufing it to your cafe it does not good prefently, then take Worm# 
Plate, wafh it afterwards with hot Water and and Sallet Oil, or the Ointment of Worms, and 
. wipe it with ariry and clean Linnen Cloth. apply either of them, for they knit the Senews 

SILVER-WEED ; a Plant which from its again, if they are not quite cut afunder ; but if 
JAoots fends forth Leaves that by Pairs are rang’d there be a Convulfion, you muft with your Sciftors 
along a Nerve, and indented in the Edges : It cut the Sinew afunder 5 then take Rofin and 
alfe (hoots out fmall Branches on all ndes, by Turpentine, Pitch and Dragons Blood melted 
the means of which it multiplies like a Straw- together, and clapt fomewhat hot to the Sore 5 take 
' berry Plant, * the Flowers are large enough x and fome Flax and clap upon that, for it will cleanfe 
like thole of Cinquefoil. and defend it, and is a very excellent Medicine 

It has the Name of Silver-Weed not only for any fwollen Joint whatfoever ; but if the 
'becaufc the Leaves on the lower fide are Silver Sinews be not much Swell’d, only ftiff, then 
Colour’d, but becaufe its Vertue like wife deferves take a Pound of Black Soap, and feeth it in a 
the Name : It’s aftringent and deficcative ; its Quart of Strong Ale, till it grows thick like 
Water not only Beautifies Women’s Faces, but Tar, and anoint the Sinews and Joints there- 
they like wife mix fome of its Powder with fome of with, and it will fupple and ftretch ’em forth, 
its Water, to flop their exceffive Fluxes, whe- tho’ never fo much fhrunk. 
ther red or white, and in like manner Loofnefles Others ufe a Quart of Nears Foot Oil, a Quart 
and Bloody Flux ; a Decodlion thereof with a of Ox Galls, of Aqua Vitae or Brandy a Quart, as 
Kttle Vinegar, fattens the Teeth, cures the much of Rofe Water, a handful of Rofemary 
Tooth-Ach, and repairs the Falling of the Pallate, ftampt, all which they boil together till half be 
if you mix a little Allom therewith 5 it has alfo confum’d and ftrain it, to ufe as there is Occafion. 
that peculiar to it, that let it be what Fever it But «more particularly for a cut Sinew, take 
Will*, it will allay its Burning Heat, if it be held the Leaves of Nep or Woodbind, bruife them 
in the Hand, and apply’d to the Soles of the well in a Mortar with May Butter, and apply it 
leer. to them, it is very good to knit the Sinews to- 

Therfe Another Silver Weed, otherwife call’d gether : See more about the cutting of a Nerve 
Wild < tanfy ov jgrimony, which has Leaves like or Sinew under the Article Wounds towards the 
jfgriraony ; they are hairy, green on the upper, latter End. 

and white 6n the nether fide, the Stem creeps As for the Shrinking of Sinews we have this 
along the* Ground like thofe of Moufe Ear, it peculiar Receipt, take a handful ofChrckweech 
produces yellow Flbwcrs flicking to alongPedi- the like quantity of Rofes dry’cf, which put into 
ole, like theffe of Garden Ranunculus s The a Pint of Ale and a Pint of Canary, and let them 
Root is red without and* white within : It grofos boil together till a fourth Part be confiimed$ 
ihmoift Places and near unto Roads, and blooms then put to them a Pint of Trotters Oil, and let 
if* June and July. that boil alfo a good while and keep flirring tho 

extreamly Aftringent, as alfo good for the fluff, then flrain it, and anoint tne aggriev’d 
bloody Flux* Diarrhea and to flop Women’s Part therewith, chafing it in very well wunvour 
Menfes, which it doe* by putting it into their Hand, holding a hot Fire Shovel or Bricxbat 
Shoes next to their Soles and nothing between. before it at the feme time, to make it fink in 
Silver Weed has an Excellent Vertue above all the better: When you bind it up, put to it 
othet Herbs to break the Stone, to cure malig- fame Herbs, and at three or four Times dreflinff 
riant Ulcers and Wounds within the Body, to it will be well: Likewife to bath the aggrieved 
flop a Flux and Diffentry, being taken in Drink, Part with a DecofHon of the Root of Scabious 
and will alio diflolve clotted Blood. . and garden Tanfey boil’d in Sallet Oil, or with 

S 1 MNELS ; forts of Cakes which when iced a Deco£tion of the Leaves yf Mullen, with Sage, 
may be ferved for Intermefles, or to gamifh Manoram and Camomile Flowers is very good. 
othetDifhes, and are prepar’d after the following SINEW-SHRINKING j and Evil incictent 
manner t Having provided Simnels made of to Oxen,f£c. which makes’em clofh or halt thro* 
Water according to the fize of your Di/h, cut ’em the ftiffnefs of the Nerves, in which Cafe chafe 
ih Halves as it were an Orange, leaving the Cruft the Lees, Knees and Hams of the Be&ft with 
on the top and underneath, and foak ’em in Milk Salt and Oil mix’d together, till he be well, 
with Sugary proportionably to the Quantity of But if the Sinews are fHff about the Knees* 
Smnelt ; then let them be cover’d and laid under bathe him with hot Vinegar or with Mifletoe fedd 
hot Embeds, to be kept warm for the fpace of in running Water, or with Millet, that is a Grain 
fout or five Hours; but they muft not be boil’d like Tares and Linfeed 5 and in all Iffite* yon 
•lOaft they turn to Pap 5 afterwards having taken muft fcarify and raife the griev’d Part, putting 
them out, lot ’em be well drain’d and fry’d in thereon frefh Butter wafh’d in Water and Vine-* 
frefh Lard : As foon as they are colour’d, let ’em garand at laft anoint it with Salt Butter inix’d 
be ftr^w’dlwith fine Sugar and iced over: At laft with Goat Suet. 

after they have been tunfi’d and iced the other Others boil Southern Wood in Sallet Oil or 
fide, they may be brought hot to the Table. Neats Foot Oil and anoint the Place therewith. 

SIN ESTER, fide or part of an Efcutcheon, Linfeed and Barley Meal mix’d well together 
is the left fide Part. and Plaifter’d to, is very good to mollify and 

SINEWr HURTS,Misfortunes that befall many foften all Hardnefi of Sinews, Nerves and Joints. 
Animate from fome Accidents or other, but here SIT-FAST or STICK-FAST, zn Evil in a 
confider’d only as they relate to Horfes, whether Horfe , being an hard Knob, even as hard as a 
they, happen to be Cut, Prick’d or Bruifed, Horn, that grow? in a Horfe ’s Skin, undertha 
for which many things are good : Among others, the'Saddle faft to his Flem, that comes by a 
take, far; Bean Flower,^ and Oil of Rofes mix’d Saddle Gall or Bruife, which not imjwftumatipgi 
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the Skin falls down, and looks like a hard Piece may be $ for if they are fet too thick or above 
of JLeather : The Method ufed to cure it, is to one flip in a Place, they will ftarve one another, 
rake a long Nail' 'with the point turn’d inwards, being apt to canker 5 and therefore they require 
and catch hold of the Edge of the dead Skin frefh Ground often : The Slips fhould be planted 
or Horn, which will rife from the found Skin, in Ranges, five or fix Inches afunder, and if 
and with a (harp Knife, cut away the dead and they are water’d in a dry Seafon, they will yield- 
hard Skin from.the Sound Ftefh, and heal it up a very plentiful Increafe the fucceeding Winter* 
by pouring hot Butter into it Morning ana which they will endure very well $ they may be. 
Evening - y and when the FlefhJs made even, dry taken up at any time before the Spring be too- 
and Skin it, either with the Powder of Honey forward, if not prevented by Froft, and when' 
and Lime, .or with Soot and Cream mix’d toge- the Roots arc raifed, the Tops are to be cover’d^ 
ther y or wafh the Wound either with Urine or in Earth for a further Increafe. 
white Wine, and dry it up with the Powder of SktrretsaxQ. of a hot and moift Nature, corro- 
Oyfler-(hells Burnt, or of Bole armoniac $ or.elfe borating and good for the Stomach, exceedingly, 
take the green Leaves of Cabbages, ftamp ’em nourifliing, wholfome and delicate 5 of all the 
with Hogs Greafe, working them into an Oint- Root kind, notfubjeft to be windy: It is feldom 
ment, and lay the fame to his Back, then put eaten raw, but being boiled, flew’d, roafted 
on the Saddle and back him, and it will in a under the Embers, baked jnPies, whole, diced, 
few Days cure him. s . or in Pulp, it’s very acceptable to all Pallates. 

Some advife to let the melted Tallow of a SKRF.EN, an Inflrumcnt ufed by Labourers 
Ughtcd Candle drop upon the Knob, and when to fift Earth for making of Mortar, as alfo by 
it’6 feparated, to wafh the Sore with warm Wine, Gardiners, efpccially when they are to make a 
or the Second Water, or Urine 5 . then let it be Parterre, whole Soil requires lifting : This Ma- 
flightly anointed with old fait Butter, ftrewing chine ferves to feparate the Stones from the, 
the powder of old Ropes upon it $ but feeing a Earth $ for Stones cannot but be pernicious to a 
neglected Sit-Fujl frequently turns to an incura- Flower Garden. 

ble Gangreen, the Cure fhould therefore be SKREYN, an Inftrument made of Wyre, on 
haflen’d, and the fureft way is to rub it w ith the a Frame, for dividing of Com from Duft, Cockle, 
Ointment of Beetles or fome good Retoirfc, hold Rye, $Sc. It is alfo ufually made of Lath for the % 
a hot Bar of Ifon near the Part, as foon as the Skreening of Earth, Sand, Gravel, { $c . 

Ointment is laid on, renew the Application SLATE, a kind of Stone dug out of Rocks, , 
thrice in three fucceflive Days, or rub it once, and of great ufe in Building, that is in the : 
with a Cauftick Ointment. Coveringof Houfes, which is not the leaft Work 

. §IVES, a Plant that is a diminutive Kind of to be comider’d : Our country Slate is very good,, 
ileek increafed by parting and planting them both for it Statelinefs, Duration and Cheapness* 
in Angle Heads, early in the Spring, and if Multitudes allow of the firft $ and as for the; 
planted in good Ground will multiply exceed- fecond the mod experienc’d Helliers or Coverers, 
itigly. See Gives. with Slate, have conje&ur’d, that fome have 

V. .SKILLET,, a kitchen Utenfil to boil things, continued on Houfes feveral Hundreds of Years,’ 
as Eggs and other matters : They are generally an d are yet as firm as when firft put up. To 
made of Brafs y it’s faid that Omelets made in Experience the firmnefs and lafting Goodnefs of 
a Skillet are better tafted than thofe made in a any Slate and without Expence, 

Pan. V - f . . Firft y Take the thin cleft Stone, Slate or, 

; : SKIN, in Latin Cutis 9 if it be that ot a living Shingle, and knock it fo againft any hard matter. 
Map, but Tellis is that which is flead off $ it is as to make it yield a Sound, which if good and. 
tjie outermoft Cover of the whole Body, or a clear, that fort of Stone is not cracky, but firm # 
pretty thick Membrance wrought of feveral Fila- and good. 

ments of the Veins and. Arteries, Nerves and f Secondly , If in Hewing the Slate, it does not* 
^JeHous Fibres* complicated and interwoven with break before the Edge of the Sefts, which is the > 
opepanothtr, full of Glandules and Lvmphedufts hewing Inftrument of the Slaters, you need not . 
QT , Yd£t\s that convey away the Vapours and much doubt of the Firmnefs of it. 

^we^t, abounding with great number of Pores thirdly. But if after it has been exaftly; 
here and there, and.fenfibly perforated in many weigh’d, and the Account thereof laft by, it be , 
Places jto iqt ’em in arid out, asoccafion requires, p U t in for two, four or eight Hours, and left to 
a$\at the Mouth, Noftrils Eyes, Ears, Privities, remain under Water in a Veffel, and afterwards. 
Fundament, it isthickeft of all upon the taken up and wip’d very clean with Cloths, if; 
JJeady xnodjerat^ly hard in the Neck and Back, then it weighs more than before, it is of that kind 
finer«in the ,Face,.! Venis, and outer Skin of the. which imbibes Water, and therefore not fit. to 
Scretufy $ thin on the fides, and thinned of all, endure any confiderable Time without Rotting r 

J m the Lips: It-flicks very clofe together in, the Lath and Timber. 

ome Places, as on the Elbow, Forehead and Fourthly , Their Goodnefs may be fomewhat: 
Sgfesof the Feet .7 As for the Diftempers which guefs’d at by their Colour * for the over Blackifh : 
affeetthd Skitiy ‘ fuch as the Itch and the like, Blue is apteft to rake in Water ; but the Lighter 
they wijll be found together with their Cures Blue is always the firmeft and the clofeft $ to 
underatheir.relpeftiveHeads. which may be added the Touch, fora good; 

‘ SKlRRETor SKlRWORT, in Latin Stone feels fomewhat hard and rough, whereas 

a Pkftt that requires a rich Ground, inclining an open one feels very Imooth and as it were 
rather).to Moifture than Drought: Skirrets may Oily. 

be. raifed by Seed(own very thin among other Fifthly^ Place your Stone longways, perpen- 
thlng February or M&rdi 5 but the fureft way dicular in the middle of a Veflel of Water, about 
u to? fet them of lBpe, being parted as Angle as half a Foot deep, and be fure that the upper 

■■ ’•* N "'‘ un- 
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un-immers’d part of the Stone be not accidentally ExprelCon from the Seeds of Jufquiam and 
wetted by the Hand or otherwife, and fo let it white Poppy. 4. Extract of Opium and Saffron, 
remain a Day, half a Day, or left, and if it be a of each two Drams. 5. Ambergreafe, Mull, 
good firm Stone, it will not draw, as they lay, Civet and Oil diftilled from Rofe Wood, of each 
Water above half an Inch above the Level of the eight Grains. 

Water; and that perhaps but at the Edges only, To prepare this Balfam according to Art, 
the parts whereof might be fomewhat loofned dilute tne Extrafts of Opium and Saffron, with 
in the hewing; but a bad Stone will draw Water a very little quantity ot good Spirit of Wine ; 
up to the very top, be it as long as it will, all then incorporate them by little and little over a 
over. fmall Fire, with the Nutmeg Oil, the Marrow 

SLATING, the Covering of Houfes with of Deer, and Unguentum Toptileum 5 after which 
Slate; blue Slate is the neateft, which being cut add the Oils, and laftly the Mufk and Ambet- 
into long Squares, or Efcallops, (hews very hand- greale reduc’d to Powder, as has been faid of the 
fome, and is commonly ufed in Covering of Sum- Apopleftick Balfam, and incorporated with the 
mer and Banquetting Houfes in Gardens, it be- Civet. , 

ing a very light and lading Covering : However, This Balm has been invented to make fick 
it muft be obferv’d that it is very Chargeable ; Perfons deep gently, and to allay the ftead-ach t 
for Roofs cover’d with Slate, muft be firft Board- which often attena continual and intermitting 
ed over, the Slates hang’d on Tacks, and laid Fevers; and to this effett they put a little of 
with finer Mortar than Tiles : But if thefe Slates it into the Noftrils and Ears : They anoint the 
are rudely cut, and carelefly laid, in refpeft of Arteries of the Temples and Wrifts with it, and 
form, they are accounted a cheaper Covering they alfo rub the Soles of the Feet therewith : 
than plain Tiles, efpecially in thofe Countries It may likewife be mixt with the Medicines 
where the Earth affords plenty of them. which are ufed in dry or wet Frontlets ; they 

SLEEPING s the taking of Reft, and confi- lightly rub with it the out fide of the Linnen 
der’d here in refpe£l to the Manner and Pofture which is to be apply’d to the Forehead, and 
we fhould be in when we Sleep: It muft be ob- contains the things that compofe the Frontlet, 
ferved, that if we would be preferv’d in good Thofe who Snoar in their Sleep are likewife 
Health, we fhould take our firft Sleep on the much incommoded; this proceeds either from 
right Side ; to the end that our Victuals defeend- their having eaten or drank to excefs, their 
ing more eafily into the bottom of the Stomach, going to Bedastfopn as they have Supp’d, from 
which is more Flefhy, lefs Membranous and over fatiguing themfelves, or want of Sleep : But 
hotter than the upper part; it will contribute Snoaring generally proceeds from a thick grofs 
towards a quicker Digeftion : If you happen to Flegm, which hinders the going out of the Air, 
awake fome Hours after, you muft turn on the and which by endeavouring to force its Paffage, 
left Side ; and for the reft of the Night, you makes a very troublefome Noife: It may alfo he 
may lie fometimes on one fide and fometimes occasion’d by the Hypocondria\ and the Reins 
another. being extreamly heated from lying upon, and fo 

It’s pretended that thofe who lye on their comprefs the 2 )iapbragma , which ftrenuoufly 
Stomachs do weaken their Eye*fight, .and will puthing out the Air, makes it pafs with Preci- 
become flow Belly’d ; if they do it on their pitation, and dafh with fome violence againft 
Backs and Kidneys that it breeds the Stone, and whatever it meets with in its Paflage : There are 
caufes Epilepfies, Catarrhs and Apoplexies ; and thofe who are naturally fubieft to this Infirmity, 
therefore of all Poftures of Lying, the wholfomeft through the great defeft of the Organs of Re- 
and beft is on the fides: It’s true, that thofe fpiration. 

who are fubjeft to the Cholick, and who with If upon the Decline of a continual Fever, the 
difficulty digeft their Vi duals, may more freely Party’s Sleep is accompany’^ with Snoaring and 
Sleep upon their Bellies. gentle Blowing ; it is a good Symptom. 

As footi as you lye down turn upon the right It’s quite the contrary in Apoplexies, wherein 
Side, and let your Legs be a little bended and Snoaring is Mortal. To prevent the Inconveni- 
drawn in ; the Head ought neither to be too ency of Snoariqg, you mpft before you go to Bed 
high nor too low; for if it be too high, you will gargle your Mouth for half a quarter of an Hour 
be fubjed to the diftempers of the Brain, efpe- with fome Vinegat, the ftrongeft is the beft 5 
dally to a Confumption ; and you will not Sleep or elfe take half an Ounce of the Conferve of 
fo eafily ; when your Head is too low, you will Colts-Foot; or elfe put under your Head a hand- 
have frightful Dreams, and very troublefome ful or two of Anet or Dill, or the Tooth of a 
Sleeps: You muft moreover be careful that you Dead Horfe. 

do not Sleep with your Eyes and Mouth open ; SLEEPY-EVIL, a Diftemper in Swine, 
for as to the Eyes your Sight will thereby which feizes them in Summer Time; to Cure 
become fhort and weak ; anct for the Mouth, which you muft keep them fafting for Four and 
that is quite contrary to Health : For the Arms,' twenty Hours and give them Water to drink, 
you may let ’em be crofs-ways or half bent. wherein you have ftamp'd the Roots of Wild 

To promote Sleep, take common Rofes with Cucumbers or Stone-Cup, which will make them 
the white of an Egg well beaten, mix ’em well Vomit and Caft, and prove a prefent Remedy, 
together, and make an Headband or Fillet of it: SLIT-GRAFTING : See Grafting . 

You may alfo do the fame of Poppy Seed. SMALLAGE ; a fort ofParfley, by which we 

To have a Balfam tocaufc Sleep y 1. Take the mean only here Marfh-Smallage % which /hoots 
Oil of Nutmeg drawn by Expreflion, and Un- forth Stems about three Foot high, which are 
guevtum ‘PopnlcvWi of each one Ounce. 2. The thick and chanell’d, preen and hollow within: 
Marrow of a Deer, Oil of Rofes and Nenuphar, The Leaves have a Juice in them, which has a 
of each two Drams. 5. Oils drawn byway of (harp Tafte, and a ftrong and difagreeable Smell 5 
i 6 G they 
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they are like unto thole of Parfley, but they are fome Malignant Peftilential Symptoms as well « 
larger, greener and more fhining 5 thofe that pro- the Purples. 

ceed from the Root, ftick to reddifh, chaimell’d, Others pretend, that as for thofe Perfons who 
and hollow Pedicles, which are longer than thofe have the Small ‘Pox thrice, and even four times,, 
to which the Leaves upon the Stems ftick j the that it muft arife from the weakness of the Ex- 
Umbclls that grow at the Top of its Branches pulfive Faculty, which haring left fome Leaven 
are adorn’d with ftnall white Flowers, confifting behind, made way for a new Fermentation, 
each of them of five equal Leaves form’d Rofe- There is a fort of Small Pox, which without 
wife : The Flower is lucceeded by a Fruit con- being attended with a Fever does not laft above' 
filling of two ftnall Seeds, which are left than three Days at mod : The Puftles are white like" 
thofe of Parfley, round back’d, channell’d, greyilh unto ftnall Bladders fill’d with a ferous Humour, 
qnd of a fharp and difagreeable Tafte ; the Root which burft and dry up the fame Day: This is 
is long, white, ftraight, and finks deep into the not at all dangerous. 

Earth, and divides it felf into feveral Branches: The forerunning Symptoms of this Diftemper 
The Reafon, fays M. Cbomel, why this Plant is are the Head-Acb , reaching to Vomit, Laffitudc+ 
call’d Marjh Smallage , is becaufe it grows in Pain in the Reins , Faintnefs and a Fever. 

Watry and Marlhy Places, that it is of an open- If on the firft, fecond or third Day of the - 
ins, peftoral and vulnerary Nature, that it helps Fever, the Small Pox appears with red or white 
Refpiration, cleanfes the Ulcers of the Breaft, Puftles, that the Fever abates, and the other" 
provokes Spitting and the Menfes: He adds, Symptoms do ft> in Proportion, there is no Danger 
that he had a little dilated upon the defeription jto be apprehended 5 but if it happens that u»e 
of it, becaufe it is that which is Cultivated in Puftles are Yellow of of a Lead Colour ot livid 
Kitchen Gardens under the name of Celery, and jand funk, that the Fever is violent, Heavinefi or 
refers to that Article as he does alfo to that of iDrowfioeft is great, with difficulty of Breathing $ 
Parfley, whether Common, Mountain ot Mate- 'that the Eyes and Face are inflam’d, the Voice 
don't an Parfley. ‘ tweak, the Inquietudes extream, With prickings 

SMALL-POX $ aContagiousDiftemperWhich jail over the Body, and that the Urine and Ex- 

covets the Body with Puftles, that at firft are crements are black,accompany’d with a Dyfontery 
red, and afterwards grow whitifh as they Ripen : j0 r Flux ot Blood, the worn is to be fear’d. 

They very often leave behind’em Scars, or rather ; It is always beft and fafeft that the Fever 

Pits, which injure the Skin, of the Face: The fttould precede the Small Pox and Meazles, than 
Small Fox is caufed by a Leaven contain’d in ;t hat it ftiould come after, 
the Maft of Blood, which by little and little • The Small Fox and Afeazles, efpecially in- 
coming to ferment in the Veins, thereat length j France , happen rather towards the end ofthe' 
excites fuch a general Bubbling or Ebullition, Summer and in- the Autumn, than at other 
that making its way,thro’ the Pores, difeharges Seafons. 

Sts felf at laft upon all the parts of the Body. The Flux Fox is fe call’d,- when feveral Puftlcv- 

Several are of Opinion that the Child attrafts j 0 j n together, and confequently are attended with' 
this Impurity from his Mother'* Womb ; the m ore Inconveniencies, than it’ they were Angle 
Which after he is bom, coming either through and difpers’d. 

change, of Age, by a cbmagious Air, or feme , it will be always better to Bleed andto Purge" 
Malignant Conftellation, to boil in the Veins, t he Party with Caflta, double Catholicon or 
agitates the Spirits in fuch a manner, that during Rhubarb, and to admmifter ftnall Glyfters made 
the Combat, the ftrehgrh of Nature has fome- with Bran, Barley, Plantain, Agrimony, coarfe' 
times a greater effect ta bring the Diftemper out, Sugar, and the Yolks of Eggs, before the Small 
than all other Remedies. Fox does appear, than afterwards. 

Others pretend that an irregular Nourifhment, As for thofe from whom, they cannot take ' 
or that Vivacity, conjoyn’d with a'conrinual Mo- fome Blood, you muft endeavour to apply Cop¬ 
tic,^ which continually agitates Children and ping Glaffes to ’6m, and Leeches to thofe whole 
Young People* heats and animates their Blood in piles are ftopt; and in cafe the Small Fox or 
fuch a manher, that it violently drives its moft Meazles come out with Difficulty, you muft then' 
Earthy Dregs into the outer Parts5 which Dregs u fe Cordial Waters, the Confeftion of Hyacinth,, 
are propeily the Leaven of the Small Fox. Treacle Water, Coral, Pearl, Sedoir, Brezoa.r, 

As for the Diftemper call’d the Meazles, the Viper Powder, Salt of Hartshorn, and other 
matter thereof is much the fame ; but it is the Cordials that will make the Patient fweat j which 
fnoft fubtil which is mix’d throughout with, that j s a very great Relief in thefe forts of Diftem- 

tohich has Choler in it. pers. • 

The Retarding of the Small Fox, which hap- It is alfo to be obferv’d, that while the Small 
pens to Perfons of advanc’d Years, can be afcrifcrd Fox is coming out, you muft put nothing upon 
to nothing elfe but a good Precaution, a fober the Face that is cold or aftringent, for rear of 
Life and an exaft Regimen which have been driving them in; which undoubtedly muft be 
obferv’d and praftifed } fo that no Fermentation attended with bad Accidents : You muft only, 
has been made that was capable to agitate the bathe with a Feather the out fides of the Eye-lids 
Blood : There are alfo feme Conftirutions fo well with a Salve, made either of two Ounces of Rofe 
fram’d, as to exempt the* Parties from thlsDi- Water, Plantain, Carduus Benediftus, or Scabi- 
ftemper as long as they live. ous, with which you /hall mix two Grains of- 

The Measles and the Small Fox , according Saffron in Powder, or elfe Rofe Water with the 
to the Opinion of feme Phyfiriafts, are Heredi- white of an Egg j and Hcpatick Aloes to the 
rarv as the Diftempers of the Lungs, Gout quantify of a Nut reduc’d into Powder, will do 
and Gravel are; but Reafon induces us to be- to rub the Eye-lids with : You muft alfo let 
Here that they are rather natural, or eaufed by feme drops fall into the Eyes ; Pigeons Blood ' 

for 
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for want of an Eye Salve apply’d quite Hot will 
do 3 and in cafe any Speck appear in the Eyes, 
you muft blow fome pulverized Sugar into it; 
Sugar*Candy is the belt. 

It often happens, that the Eyes will have 
Ulcers, in which cafe you muft have Recourfe 
to the Word Eyes and the Maladies of ’em. 

If the Thjroat is fill’d with the Small Vox % 
you muft wrap up a Dozen or two of Wood Lice 
in a bitofLinnen Cloth, and tye it to the Pa¬ 
tient’s Neck 5 or elfe ufe either preferv’d Mul¬ 
berries, the Syrop of them, or the Syrop of dry’d 
Rofes, or elfe make a Gargarifm, with iome 
Barley, Plantain, Agrimony, Provence Rofes 
and Sumach, mixing a little Virgin’s Honey 
therewith, or the Syrop of Pomegranates. 

When the Small Vox begins to dry up, which 
it will do after the Ninth Day, you may rub the 
Face with the following Pomatum. 

Take four Ounces of old HogsGreafe, cut it 
fmall, and melt it in Water 3 then ftrain it, and 
beat it by degrees with fome Rofe Water, till 
it becomes as white as Snow 3 and fo anoint the 
Face Morning and Evening with it by the means 
of a Feather : There are feme who value the 
Blood of a Hare apply’d Hot and often to the 
Face : But without enquiring into fiich Myfte- 
ries, you may make ufe either of Rofe Ointment 
dr Cerufe Pomatum, or the Cerat of Galen. 

Let the Patient be Purg’d after Fourteen or 
Fifteen Days, either with Caffia, Tamarinds, 
Rhubarb, double Catholicon, Syrop of Rofes 
or Peach-Tree : The Dofe muft be regulated 
according to the refpcftive Ages of the Patients 3 
which will be no Difficulty 5 for a little more or 
lefs of thefe Medicines can do no hurt s You 
may alfo make ufe of Manna 3 but it will fuit 
better with thofe that are Corpulent and of a 
moift Conftitution than with others. 

As to the Regimen which (hould be obferv’d 
rn the Small Vox 5 Children and Young People 
that have no very bad Symptoms, nor any Fever 
upon them, may without danger at Dinner and 
Supper have the I.eg of a Fowl put into their 
Soup 3 and let their Drink be the common Barley 
Water, and between Meals they may eat fome 
Bak’d Fruit, or fome Comfiture, as Goofeberry, 
Quince or other the like Jellies : As to, others, 
your Prudence muft regulate your Conduft. 

When there is a Sufpition of the Approach of 
the Small Vox and the like Dittempers, you muft 
take a piece of Scarlet, dip it in Tome Spirit of 
Wine or Brandy, the ftrongeft you can get 3 and 
then apply it as Hot as poflible to the Re¬ 
gion of the Patient’s Heart, and repeat the fame 
Thing from Time to Time. 

A very often experienc’d Remedy for the 
Small Vox , efpecially in Children, according to 
Mr. Boile , is to take the little Balls of trefh 
Sheep’s Dung, and having freed ’em from Straw 
and Dufl and other things foreign to them, put 
an handful of them thus cleanfed into a Quart of 
good White Wine, and in a Veflel well ttopt s 
Let ’em infufe in a moderate Heat for a Night, 
or till the Liquor be well impregnated with the 
Tafte and Colour of them 5* ftrain this Infufion 
and give of it warm about a Spoonful at a time, 
once in two or three Hours or oftner, if need 
require : It’s to be obferv’d that in cafe of Necef- 
fity, the Infufion may be much fooner made, by 
putting into the Wine a greater Proportion of the 1 
Sheep ? $ Dung. 


I Secret s to hinder the Small Vox to Pit. 

i. You muft wafh the Face With the water df 
White Wine Vinegar diftill’d, in the Evening as 
you go to Bed, and next Day with a Decoction 
made of Mallows and Bran, and repeat the fame 
for Eight Days, that is four times a Day. 

a. Take the Lights of a Calf or Ox, put it 
upon a Coal Fire, and when it begins to fweat, 
take a Spunge, and removing the Water, ftrain it 
into an Earthen Vetfel, and add to it as much 
Hogs Greafe, and the fame quantity of the Juice 
of Worm-wood; mixing ana incorporating the < 
whole together, upon a Chafing Difh 3 then With" 
with a Sprig of Worm-wood dipt therein, 
fprinkle it like Holy Water upon the Face: You 
wait till the Ninth Day is over before you begin. 

3. Take the hard Yolk of an Egg, take alfo 
fome good Frefh Butter, of the feme weight with 
the Yolk 3 beat the whole together, and apply 
it twice or oftner if there is occafion to the 
Puftles 3 that will dry and make ’em fall of 
themfelves, and prevent their Pitting. 

SMUTTINESS, a difeafe in Corn, proceed¬ 
ing chiefly from too much Fatnefe and Ranknefe 
of Land 3 but fometimes the fowing of Smutty 
Com by foiling the Land with rotten Vegetables, 
as Straw, Hawn, Fern, is fuppofod to prove 
the Caufe thereof 3 but it is certain the fowing 
of Wheat mixt with Smut, does generally pro¬ 
duce a Smutty Crop> whether the Smut it felf 
grow or not 3 it’s alfo evident that the fowing of 
Land with the feme Grain, or much out of Heart, 
produces a SmuttyCrop . A moft excellent Receipt 
is to wafh the Wheat thro’ three or four feveral 
Waters, ftirring it round each time with a large 
Stick, backwards and forwards with a great 
force, and with a Skimmer each time take off 
all the light^ Wheat5 when this is done, put 
your Wheat into a Liquor prepar’d in this man¬ 
ner. Put into a largeTub, which has a Tap, a 
fufficient quantity of Water, then put as much 
Salt into it, as when it is well ftir’d about will 
make an Egg fwim, then add as much more.Salt 
as was before, and ftir it very well, and to this 
ut two or three Pounds of Allom beaten very 
ne, and ftir it about 5 this is to be ufed as you 
do ordinary Brine 3 only the Wheat muft con* 
tinue fteeping for Thirty or Forty Hours : For 
lefe fignihes nothing, tho’ the common Opinion 
is that fteeping fo long keeps the Seed in the 
Wheat, but Experience teaches the.contrary: 
The Wheat muff be taken out the night before 
it is fow’d, and fome (lack’d Lime lifted oh it, 
which ferves only to make it dry enough to 
Sow : It’s neceflary to add more Water to the 
Brine in a Week or Ten Days, as it waftes, and 
Salt proportionable to the Water, and about a 
Pound of Allom. 

It’s to be obferved that many Farmers deep 
their Wheat in Brine, yet have Plenty of Smutty 
Wheat , becaufe they do not make their Brine 
ftrong enough, and take their Wheat out too 
foon 3 and therefore great care is to be taken to 
mind the Rule before preferib’d 3 for Farmers 
fuffer exceedingly by Smutty Wheat , efpecially 
in a dear Year, when fuch Wheat will not fell 
for above Five or Six Shillings a Bufhel, whereas 
that which is free from Smut will yield Ten, 
Eleven or Twelve Shillings 3 and fuch Smutty 
Wheat being eaten chiefly oy poor People, and 
being unwholfom, occafions Sicknefs. 
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Whep your Corn is Smutted, Care mud be 
t^Ljcqn to have it,,wafh’d to prevent the Flower 
becoming Black, which it will be unlefs you ufe 
the following Precaution : They have invented a 
fort of Bolter qiflde of Tin plates prick’d and 

S ierced thro’ like a Grater, having its rough and 
*arp Surface turned inwards : They (hake their 
Corn tip and down in this Machine, by which 
^eans tnev take the black Spots out of it. 

If you have Stqutty Ears among your Corn, 
fo as,to blafi the red of it $ if you defign it for 
Seedy pick out the black Ears $ but if for Sale, 
you xhuft take it and wafh it in' Two or Three 
Waters,, till you fee all the Blacknefs quite 
gone, which done, drain away *he Water clean, 
and laying the Com on Cloths or Cover-lids, put 
it in the Heat of the Sun, and fo dry it ag..in, 
till it be fo hard that it will Grind 1 but if the 
time of the Year will not ferve for the Sun’s 
drying it $ Men do it on a Kiln, with a very 
fort and gentle Fire, and cool it in the Air, to 
recover the Sweetnefs thereof again, and the Corn 
Will be as ferviceable as any other 5 only for Seed, 
if will by no means do 5 and therefore it concerns 
all thofe who have to ao this way, that the Corn 
which they buy for that ufe, be not wafhed. 

Now to know this from other Corn, you may 
take it up in your Hand $ and if the Corn looks 
Bright, clear and fhining, being all of one entire 
Colour, you may be fure it is un waffl’d : But if 
h looks whiter at the ends than in any other 

S art, and that the whitenefs is blackifh, and not 
lining, you may conclude it to be walk’d Corn. 
Again, put three or four Grains in your Mouth 
and chew mem ; and if the Tafte be fweet and 


and chew mem $ and if the Tafte be fweet and 
pleafant, and grind mellow and gently between 
your Teeth, *tis good i but if it has a bitterilh, 
raw Tafte. and grinds hard between your Teeth! 
with muen Roughnefs, thdn you may conclude 
the Corn has been wafh’d ana dry’d again, and 
is hot proper for Seed : Alfo when Corn is 
more than ordinarily dry, both arc ill Signs, and 
ihew either imperfe& Com or bad Seeding: For 
gpod (Corn always holds an indifferent Tempera¬ 
ture betwixt dry and moid, and will always feel 
c0ol and flippery in the running of it: But fome 
fay, that it Wheat be fmutty or mildew’d, ifi 
in tne Thra/hing of it you mix Barley Chaff with 
if, it will cure it: See Elite and Mildew. 

SNAIL, a Reptil, pernicious to Wall Fruit 
and Garden Plants 5 fo that as many of them 
Ihould be dedroy’d as may be, when they are 
bed Xf> be difeover'd, which is early in the 
I^orping; and the bed way with us to take ’em 
is to fet Tile, Brick or Board againft a Wall, 
Pale or otherwife, fb that the Snails may feek 
/belter under them $ for about Michaelmas they 
fecure themfelves in certain places for the whole 
Winter, unlefi they be prevented by taking and 
deftroying them in December , which is an eafy 
and fure way * and it is to be obferv’d that fuen 
Fruit as the Snails have begun to feed on, mud 
hje left to remains for they will make an end of 
t^at before they begin on another. 

SNAIL-WATER, a Medicine for a Confump- 
tipn % wherein t^his Reptil is the chief Ingredient: 
Take half a Peck of Shell-Snails, wipe ’em and 
bruife ’em Shells and all in a Mortar $ put to 
them a Gallon of New Milk $ as alfo Balm, 
Mint, Cardwus, unfet Hyfop and Barrage of 
each one Handful - Raifins of the Sun uon’d, 
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Figs and Dates, of each a quarter of a Pound, 
and two large Nutmegs 5 (lice all thefeiand put 
them to the Milk, and diHill ’em with, a quick 
Fire in a cold Still ^ this will yield ne&r fourWine 

8 uarts of Water^ery good ; You mull put Two 
unces of Whit# Sugar Pandy into eaich Bottle, 
and let the Water drojp upon it ; dir the Herbi 
fometimes while it diftills, and keep it cover’d 
on the Head with wet Cloths ; Take five Spoon¬ 
fuls at a time, firft and lad, and at Four in the 
Afternoon. 

You may prepare another fort df very good 
Snail Watcr y by taking a Peck of Snaili clean 
wip’d, let ’em be crack’d and put into a Gallop 
of Milk, with a Handful of Balm, as much Mint 
and unfet Hyfop, Half a Pound of Dates, a* 
many Figs, and one Pound of Railins of the 
Sun 1 didill all together, and let if.be a condant 
Drink in a Coisfumption. 

SNAKES and ADDERS, a fortbFReptfls 
very injurious to Children and Cattle, they 
affefl Milk above any thing $ a good Reinedy 
againft thofe noxious Creatures, is to keep Pea¬ 
cocks which prey upon them ; but ^heir Sting or 
Bite is eafily cur a, if a Hot Iron be timely 
apply’dfonearto the wounded Place as thePerfon 
is able to endure it: Some Ingenious Perfona 
having confidently affirm’d, that it will attradt 
the Venom totally from the Wound neither itj 
the Method ufea in the Canaries for this pur- 
pofe incongruous $ the Natives firft open th& 
bitten Place with a fliarp Knife, by a dreigh$ 
I.igature below the Wound, and hold the Fingef 
that is bitten for fome time upright, out of 
which the Venom being of a very fiery Nature* 
afoends. 

. SNAKE-WEED, a Plant well known, is a. 
powerful Alexipharmicky and now hardly ever 
omitted in molt kinds of Fevers ; its Heat is fo 
manifed, that where it is plentifully preferib’d, 
it requires to be well diluted with fmall Liquors, 
and being fo managed it- feldom fails to raife a. 
DiaphoYcfis : It’s warmth, alfo occafions its ufo 
frequently in Nervous and Paralitick Cafes, 
which proceed from too much Rheum and Hu¬ 
midity $ its Name feems to have brought it in 
edeem amongd many People, and to nave in¬ 
troduced it into the Clofct Cordials and Drams y 
as they conceive it a great Refider and Prefer- 
vative againft Infeftions, and what they call 
Catching Diftempers : See Eriony. 

SNAP-DRAGON, in Latin Anthirrinuniy 
tho’ moft Gardiners believe them to be different 
Flowers: M. ^ournefert and others call it 
Calves-Muxzle, the difference between them beimg 
not confiderable : But that of Snap-Dragon 
having a longtime been in ufe, it fhaii be call’d 
by that Name, and as for the other let it remain 
with the Botanifts. 

It’s a Plant which /hoots forth Stalks, near 
two Foot high, having at their fides oblong, 
pointed and dark green Leaves : At the extremi¬ 
ties of the Stalks grow fingle Flowers, whofe 
Leaves are irregular, only reprefenting a Mafik 
divided into two Lips, whereof the uppermoft 
ends in two Points, and the lower is divided into 
three Parts: From the bottom of the Cup of 
this Flower a Chive arifes fadned like a Nail to 
the lower part, and which in due time becomes 
a Jpruit like the Fore-part of a Sow’s Head, being 

divided 
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divided into two Receptacles fill’d with- divers 
final! Seeds of a black Colour. 
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There are federal external Things that caufe 
Sneezing, but that which inwardly excites it, is 


The Snapdragon being a Flower of the nothing but Heat or Moifture. 
large kind, it ipakes a very good Figure in great A Woman that is fallen into the Fits of the 
farterres : They fow it in the Months of Sep- Mother, if (he Sneezes, will foon be cured. 
tetnber and OBober, and it ought to be tranf- If in fome Diftempers wherein Sneezing is 
planted in Aprils or eJfe it may be lbwn in the neceffary, you rive tne Patient fomething to 
Spring, and tranfplantcd in the Autumn follow- excite it, and it it has no effe&, it is a very 
ing s When the Seed i$ pitch’d upon, it may be ill Symptom. 

town artfully on fome end of a Bed, that has If a Perfon who has a Body full of Humours, 
been well manur’d, and provided with a little and Sneezes at the very beginning of their being 
Mould: It muft always be (own thin, that the difeharged thro* the Nofe, it’s no good flgn. 
plants may grow to a requifite Perfection ; all If you would hinder Sneezing, you need do no 

{trong Plants beiiy; much more apt to take Root more than rub your Forehead, or Eyes or Neck ; 
than weak ones. if by the Forciblenefs of Sneezing you come to 

This Seed is to be (own in the opdn Ground, know that it proceeds from Heat, you need only 
foribeing a Plant of the* large kind,. it will do put up your Nofe fome Rofe-water mix’d with 


foribeing a Plant of the* large kind,. it will do put up your Nofe fome Rofe-water mix’d with 
better there than in Beds, where it. would be a very little Vinegar $ if it proceeds from Cold, 
too much pent up t It muft be carefully water’d, frneU either to a Laurel, Anile or Wormwood, 
and weeded as often as there (hall be occafion $ The Leaves or Juice of Balil put into the 
and thefe Helps concur exa&ly towards making Nofe will prefently flop the Sneezing . 
it become a fine Plant. Take a little white Hellebore or Euphorbium,* 

. When the time is come for Planting, tbefe forts and blow it thro’ a fmall Pipe up the Nofe. 
of Flowers, the places to be pitch’d Upon for To make you Sneeze take an equal quantity of 
them, are commonly, the largeft Borders and the Flowers of Lily Convally ana black Helle- 
Compartiments of a Parterre $ and being a lafting bore* pulverize each of them well by it felf. 
Plant, it is to be propagated by Sutkers • for then mix ’em together, and when that is done, 
which See the Culture of Hyacinth of Canfianti- you may put it into a little bag of fine Linncn 
qople. or elfe upon fome Wool, and apply it. 


yople . or elie upon lome Wool, and apply it. 

When Snapdragon is once planted, it re- SNOW, is a Garden Manure in fome Cafet, 
quires to be kept from all things that will do it and proper to be put at the foot of Trees $ but 


an Injury, efpecially from Weeds $ and the then it is neceflary to know the Ground 

Watering of it as often as ’tis judged there may well, for in fome Soils, Snow will dofaore harm 

be occafion, muft not be Omitted by thofe who than good : It does not agree with thofe that are 

have the Culture of it. * rather moift than dry, and rather cold than hot $ 


Snapdragons are Plants of good ufo $ the for fuch Soils ftand in no need of the Humidity 
flowers of them are very proper to ipix with of the Winter 1 On the contrary light Soils that 
others for iiougb 'Pot flowers, as they are call’d $ are hot do really want ’em, therefore the Tillage 
they are hardy but annual, and dye as foon as of fuch Ground muft be deep, that the Eaxth 
they have produced their Seeds: There is one maybe penetrated by the Snow, becaufe it is 
kind of Snapdragon that is finely ftrip’d with full of nitrous Spirits, and melting (lowly at the 
White. foot of a Tree, betters the Quality of the Soil, 

SNAP-DR A GONfiP^r//*^ call'd by fomeCats affords the Roots a greater Abundance of Nourifti- 
Eye, and in Latin Anthirrinunt, a Plant like ment, and confequently gives more vigour for 
Flax, whofe different Species arife from the Vegetation, infomuch that the Trees fo ctfltiva- 
colour of the Flowers, fome of them being Purple ted, will (hoot in the Spring in fuch a manner, 
and others White ; but all the kinds bear Heads that it will be a Plcafure to fee ’em : When Snow 
or Tops that contain a fmall Seed : They are falls. Care (hould be taken always to heap it up 
like enough to the plants call’d Catves Snouts, together, that it may be laid at the foot of the 
and differ not in bignefs from them ; the Wild Trees, and this Care has much redounded to the 
one has a Fruit full of Cavities: The Plant grows Advantage of thofe that have ufod it; If the 
in old Walls, and Blofloms in July and Augufl . fame be done in Meadows ? the Ownera Will find 

This Plant is fuch an Enemy to Scorpions, that the Graf6 fpring much thicker by this Help, 
they become ftupify’d at the very fight of it 5 which (hould not be neglefted s *Tis an eaiy 
the Flower and Fruit of it being done over with matter to take up the Snow together in the Allies 
. Honey and Oil of Rofes, are good for the of the Gardens in a little Wheel-Barrow, and to 
Suffocations of the Womb, and to bring on Wo- lay it in Heaps at the foot of Trees, as well as in 
men’s Menfes. Meadows. 

SNEEZ-WORT : See Ptarmica . SNOW-DROPS otherwife call’d Winter G/ 7 /f- 

SNEEZING, an Aflioncaufed by theConvul- flower, and in Larin Harciffo-Leucoium, becaufc 
five Motion of the < Diap}:ragma or Midriff, which it’s a Plant refexnbling the Narciffus as to its 
ferves to bring away what is contain’d in the Bulb, and bearing a Flower like that of the Gilti* 
Lungs, 'trachea Arterialis, and the Nofe. flower: This Plant bears long Leaves, pointed 
To Sneeze is fomedmes ufeful and at other and of a bright green Colour $ a Stem arifes in 
times hurtful, it’s ufeful upon the Declenfion of the middle of thefe Leaves to the height of half 
the Head-Ach, in a Freniy, Lethargy, Cams, a Foot, leafy and half way up bearing a fort of 
Epilepfy, Apoplexy, Difeafes of the Nerves, Grain of a white Colour : The Flower appears at 
Darlings and Hiccup which ariies from Pie- the top of the Stem 5 it’s compofed of Six 
nitude 5 but it’s in jurious to Catarrhs, the Breaft, Leaves, fometime6 equal and fometimes other- 
Lungs, Sides and all the Diftempers of the wife, in (hape like a bending Bell, of a very 
Brain, before they are ripe. agreeable Smell and white Colour : Hie Cup 
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in time becomes a roundifh Fruit, divided into Workmen, thoMagiftral or Capital Lye, which is 
Th ee Cells, full of Seeds, and like wife fome* fo ftrong that an Egg will fwim therein ; this 
thing round. muft be drawn off, and make another Lye of the 

This being a Bulbous Plant, the only way of feme mixture not quite fb ftrong, with boiling 
multiplying it is by its Bulb ; and when it is Water, with which mix your Oil, Lard, Fat or 
placed in Gardens, it is rang’d among the Nar- Tallow, which boil with a foft Fire, till they 
ciffus'S) and requires to be planted in the open wax White ; then add of the Capital Lye in a 
Air and in a light Earth, nich as is that of a triple Proportion, to the Oil, Lard, Fat or Tallow* 
Kitchen Garden without any other mixture, as and continue boiling till they are coagulated, 
for the reft of its Culture: See Narcijfus. and all compared into one Body 5 then make 

SOAP, a Compofition made of Oil of Olive, tryal of it by the Tongue, and if the Tafte be 
Lime and the Arties of the Herb Kali or Salt- fweet, you muft add more of the Capital Lye 5 
wort ; the chief ufe of Soap is to wafh and cleanfe if biting, it muft be boiled till it has fwallowed 
Linnen : There are two forts thereof, which are up the Oil $ but if more than ordinary pungent, 
diftinguifhed by their Colours, viz* White and more Oil muft be leafurely and ar Difcretion put 
Black Soap* in; then boil it till it begins to roap and run 

To make White Soap, take Two Hundred dear or tranfparent from the Ladle, and continue 
Pounds of Black Saltwort pounded very fine with the boiling for the fpace of Three Hours, 
a Hundred Pounds of Quick-Lime in Stone ; let SOAP-ASHES, a Manure very much com- 
* the Lime be half flackned with Water, and pro- mended by fome, after the Soap-Boilers have 
ceed fo far till it Smoaks no longer, and be re- done with them, both for Com and Grafe, they 
duced into Powder, then mix the Saltwort well are good for Cold or Sour Lands : Some have 
with the Lime, and ftir them together with a given an Inftance of a piece of Land over-run 
great Wooden Spatule ; next put the whole into with Broom and Furz, which having been Manur'd 
a Calk or Fat which muft not be clofed at top, with Sodp-Ajhes , and fow’d fix Years together 
and put into the bottom of it an Engine which with Wheat, had yielded incredible Crops ; but 
fome call a Haunch in order to draw the Water they would have done well, to have inform’d us 
and a Panier within, for fear of mixing the Salt- of the Nature of the Land, and the Quantity 
wort in the Haunch ; then pour as much V/ater laid on ; others fey it kills all forts of Weeds and 
into the Veffel upon thole Ingredients, that two Trumpery whatfoevet. 

or three Pailfuls may fwim on the Surface : Next, SOIL, a Term In Agriculture, being Earth 
let the Veffel be well ftopt, for fear the matter confider’d according to its Qualities and Proper- 
therein Ihould take vent ; let it lye fo for four ties : A good Soil is neither too dry nor too. 
long Hours ; then draw your firft Water, and moift, but eafy to bq cultivated, /horr, united, 
mark it well, leaft you Ihould take one for fweet and without Stones $ it ought to be of a 
another; this being all drawn, ftop it up well, dark grey Colour, the Goodnefi of the Soil is 
pour in Water a fecond time, and let it reft five yet better known by the Produ&ions of it, when 
Hours, and fo draw off and pour on the third they are vigorous : See Earth . 
and fourth time ; and mark all your Waters and Our French Author having been foil in his 
ftop them well: Then take Two Hundred Pounds Account of Soil under the Article Earth , and 
of Mutton or Ox Suet or Tallow, and when you given many curious Obfervations concerning the 
are about to make your Soap, melt it in a Kettle feveral forts of Earthsufed and proper in Garden* 
over the Fire, ana as foon as it is done, pour ing, as alfo in Husbandry, to which the Reader 
upon it a Pailful or two of the fecond Water, is referr’d, has been the fhorter in this. And 
till it becomes like Paftc, and then feed it by therefore we judge it proper to add fomewhat 
little and little with your firft Waters, pouring in out of our own concerning our feveral forts of 
a Pailful at a time, with an Interval of about a Soils, all which may be reduced to Sandy, Gra- 
quarter of an Hour between each : When you velly, Chalkey, Stony, Hazelly, Black Earth, 
have pour’d in the fecond and firft Water, do Marfo or Boggy and Clay Land, of which laft 
the feme by the third and fourth at the diftance fome are Black, Blue, Yellow and Red, and 
of half an Hour between each Pailful, and if, for which you may more particularly confult the 
when you have lain fome of it on the edge of Article Clay . 

the Kettle, and find it firm and very Ropy, Several of thefe Soils are mix’d together in 
you may put it up in Barrels, f$c. which muft many places$ and where they are, it mud be 
firft be rubbed with fome Oil of Olive : Let it noted that they are much better than urben 
cool about three Hours ; if you make a great alone, efpecially where the hot and the dry are 
Quantity, the Fire for the Boiling muft be in Pro- mix’d with the cold and the moift ; for which 
portion, but if you defign a fmall Quantity, there reafon any Clay laid upon Sand or Gravel, or 
will be no neea of four Waters, three will do ; Sand upon Clay is the beft Manure, becaufe it 
for the reft proceed as above. alters and changes the nature of the Land it (elf, 

Our way in England of making the Soft or whereas Dung and fuch things do but improve 
CommonSoap is this: Take of Oak or Beech Afhes, them for a time. 

or rather Pot-Afhes^ three Parts, Quick-Lime It is not only the Natural Soil that we are 
one, moiften the Pot-Alhes a little, and then to confider, but the Depth of it, and what Soil 
mix the Quick-Lime with them, Lay upon Lay, alfo is underneath it; for the beft and richeft 
or rather cover the Quick-Lime over with them, Soil, if but half a Foot or a Foot deep, it it lies 
which leave fo long in a large Fat, till the Lime upon a ftiff Clay or hard cold Stone, is not fo 
falls afunder, and they mix together, ce&fing to fertil as a leaner Soil of greater Depth, or lying 
makeaNoife* put on more Water, that the upon a warm Lime-Stone, Sand or Gravel, thro* 
Mats may become moift5 then with a fufficient which the fuperfluous Moifture may defeend, 

Q uantity of Boiling Water morey extraft the and not ftand upon the Clay or Stone to chill the 
ery lixivious Lye, call’d commonly by the Roots 
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Roots of the Grafs or Com : The Climate like- 
wife muft be confider’d, for even in England , 
/cold moift Clays are much more Fruitful in the 
South than in the North parts, with the quanti¬ 
ties of the mixture of each Soil, and what it 
Inoft abbunds with ; and likewife the natural 
produce of the Land, as to Weeds and Grafs $ 
and when plow’d, what Com agrees beft with it, 
and what cfFeft Plowing has upon it. 

But for a more particular knowledge of Fuit- 
ful and Unfruitful Soils $ it is to be obferv’d 
that all Land which moulders to Duft with a 
Froft, with all forts of warm Lands, black Mould, 
yellow Clays, if not too fpewy and wet, and that 
turns black after Rains, are good for Com $ and 
Lands that produce large Trees, Blackthorn, 
large Weeds, Thiflles, Rank Grafs, &c. and 
that lie in Bottoms open to the Eafi or South , 
being well fhelter’d from other Winds, /hew us 
they are Fruitful. Thyme, Strawberries, Bet- 
tony, point to Wood, and Camomile to a 
tylould difpofed to Com. * ' 

All Land that binds after Froft and Rain, 
that turns white and is full of Worms, that is 
bxtreamly moift or cold, or too hot or dry, that 
lies on the North fides of the Hills, expofed to 
Cold Winds and Froft in Winter, and fcorching 
Heat in Summer, that bears Holly, Yew, Box, 

i uniper, Ivy, Erakes, Furz, Broom, Heath, 
dng, f£c. alio Lands that bear Mofs, Rufhes, 
Yarrow, Wild Tanfy, Flags, ££c. are figns they are 
of a cold Nature ; and Plants appearing wither’d 
orblafted, ft rubby and curled, are the effefls of 
immoderate Wet, or Heat and Cold interchange¬ 
ably : Black, Dun or Yellow Sand, and very not 
flrong Gravel are generally very Unfruitful s See 
Corn-Land. 

SOIL for ‘Timber-Trees 5 Earth the moft pro¬ 
per for the Growth of them ; they will indeed 
profper well in any Land which produces Corn 
or Rye, if not exceedingly Stony $ in which, 
neverthelefs there are fome Trees delight $ or 
altogether Clay, which few or no Trees naturally 
affect 5 yet the Oak profpers in it, and fuen 
Oak is nreferr’d for its Toughnefs, by any Work¬ 
men $ nut of all Soils the Cow-Pafture does cer¬ 
tainly exceed fqr planting of Wood : Yet divers 
Heathy Grounds and as Barren Hills as any in 
England do now bear, or have lately bom, 
Woods, Groves, or Copfes, which yield more 

J rofit to the Owners tnan their beft Wheat- 
,ands, as the'Brabant Nurferies and fome Home 
Plantations teftify : A few Acorns by this lnduftry 
have Peopled the Neighbouring Ground with 
Young Stocks and Trm, and the Refidue have 
become delightful and profitable Groves and 
Copfes : We fee daily that Coarfe Lands bear 
theie Stocks, as Oaks, Wallnuts, Chefnuts, Pines, 
Fir, Afh, Wild Pear, Crabs, and feme of them, 
as the Pear, Fir orPine ftrike their Roots thro’ 
the hardeft Rocks and Stones : There are others 
that will grow in any moderate Soil, efpecially 
if committed to it in Seed, which allies them 
to the Ground 5 they are much aflifted by ftir- 
ring the Ground about them for a few Years. A 
ftrong Plowing, aWinter Mellowing and Summer’s 
Heat incorporated with the pregnant Turf, or a 
flight a {Tift a nee of Lime, Loam, Sand, Rotten 
Compoft, clifcreetly mixed, perform Wonders, 
even in the moft unnatural Soil : But in fuch 
places where Wood\ have formerly grown, the 
old Roots and Stumps are to be dug up, for 


SOL .. 

they foure and poilbn the Ground : the 
felf does frequently point beft to p^t^uliqr 
Species, tho* feme are for allPlaces alike, 
to try which is moft agreeable^ few your Sef cfji 
promifeuoufly, ,apd you will beft kno^ tjy the 
thriving, of them ; As for wlpajt concetnfhh* 5 
Soil, Growth and other things relating tor eac^ 
Tree in particular, you are to confute under 
their refpeflive Names and Articles! V . 7 - 

SOLDIERS OlNTMFNT, an Ointment 
made ufe of among other thingp, for. a ‘itprje 
that is Shoulder Splaited y which,* isjprepa- 
red in this manner, take Three Pounds ot fieflt 
Bay Leaves, Two founds anft a half of Rue r Ope 
Pound,of Mipt, Sage, Wormwood, and Ro/emarv 
and BafiL of each Half a Pound, Twenty Pounds 
of Oil of Olive, yellow" Wax Four Pounds, $£nif 
Malaga Wine Two Pounds: bruife all the Leave? 
and boil the whole to the Confidence of an Oint¬ 
ment, and keep it for; ufe; This may be made 
in a fmaller quantity by thofe that £eep but 
few Horfes, . ' T 

SOLE, aflat Sea-Fifti, 4 **ofle 4 feveralways* 

To drefe Soles after the Spanifh way y \ Fry ’em 
firft and then cut them into Filets, while a Saucd 
is preparing for them, with good Champaign- 
Wine, Two Cloves of Gar lick, Pepper, 4 SaltJ 
Thyme and a Bay-Leaf 5 theri feat them by 
Degrees in this Sauce, and garni/h them with 
what you /hall judge moft requisite. ; 

To prepare a Side-Difh of Fry'd Soles , oped 
the Back of the Soles on both fides, and take ' 
away the Bone, till the white flefh appeals/ 
When they are fry’d, let them be garnifh’c^ 
with the flefh of other Soles, and let a white 
Sauce be mafle with an Ahcfaovie and Capers,' 
or Robert-Sauce, or elfe a Ragoe of Mu(hfoom 4 
with Pike-Livers, Artichoak-Bof ferns chopt very 
fmall, and Carp-Roes, fqueezing in fome Lemon 
Juice before the Difh is fet on the Table. ; 

Sole-Fillets with Cucumbers are thus ordered j 
when the Soles are cut into Filets, Jet xhari- 
nated Cucumbers be cut into llices,' fry’d add 
foak’d with Gravy or Broth, in which they mtift 
be afterwards ftew’d and well feafonM, taking'* 
Care they do not ftick: The Fillets being put ta’ 
them, may be ferv’d up a littfe after, and gar* ; 
nifh’d with what you pleafe. 

Soles may be Farced with fine Herbs and 
Drefs' d etherwife : in order to which, after 
your Soles are fry’a, let them cool, and let a ; 
Farce be made of fine Herbs, viz . Parflfey,* 
Chibbol, Thyme, Savoury arid Sweet Bafil, 
all chopt together with Pepper, Salt, .Cloves and 
Nutmeg : Drefs all thefe with a good Lump of 
Butter, and Farce the Soles, taking out the 
Bones of every one, at the top of the Rick 
foak ’em afterwards in melted Butter, and having 
Breaded them, let them be broiled upon the 
Grid-iron, and brought to a fine Colour, with a 
red hot Fire-ftiovel 5 they may be ferv’d up with' 
Lemons cut in Halves. 

Other Soles are Farced with Bread-Crumb, 
Anchovies, Parfley, Chibbols and Sweet Butter, 
all well chopp’d, kneaded and feafon’d : Whet\ 
they are thus fluffed, let them be fteep’d in Oil, 
breaded and drefs’d, as ‘piggs-Tetty 7 oes y a Id 
Sainte Menehout y which See : A little Brown 
Sauce muft be prepar’d for them, and feme Le^ 
mon-juice added, as they are ferving up $ there 
are other wavs of Farcing Soles in Eotaget y for 

which 
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which you may See Totages, and as many fide 
Drfhes may be made of them, enriching them 
them with Mofhrooms, Oyfters, Cray Filh and 
C^pen, adding Lemon Juice when to be ferv’d 
up. 

You may at any time mingle three or four 


EggS with the Farce, which is to be made of Receipt ferves. 

the flfcfh of Bon’d Soles, When they are half Sore Eyes in refpeft to Human Kind : See 
fry’d, With fine Herbs and Bread-Crum foak’d in Eyes. 

Milk : Having fluffed the Bones of your Soles SORE THROAT, an Indifpofition in this 
With this Farce, bake them in an Oven, till they part of the Human Body, fituated between the 
come to a fine Colour, and fet the Difh out with Shoulders and the Head j but the Throat is alfo 
Lemon or fome other Garniture. very often take n for the Gullet or Wezand, which 

A Dilh of Sole Fillets with a Lentil-Cullis is is properly the internal part of it; It is liable to 
to be order’d thus : After the Soles have been many Evils. 

fry’d and cut into Fillets, youmuft put ’em into We have feveral good Receipts of Mr. Eoile 
a good Ragoe ofLentils, fuch as is produc’d in for a Sore Throat, take the White of a nevV 
the Article of Tot age with Lentils , and gently laid Egg, and by beating it, reduce it into Water, 
boil’d a little while over the Fire j when the and mix diligently fo much Confervc of Red R.ofes 
Fillets are ready to be ferv’d up, let ’em be as will reduce it to a foft Mafs; whereof the 
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| well as other Animals, wherein it’s call’d by 
different Names, and is cur’d if you take a Leaf 
or two of Ground-Ivy, and -chawing it well in 
your Mouth, fuck out the Juice, and fpit it into 
the Eye, and it will certainly heal it. As this 
is a Diftemper alfb incident to Dogs, the 


drefs’d in a Ragoe or CulliSj and eamifh’d Patient is to let a little Bit at a "time melt lea- 
with what you have a mind to, for a Side-Difh. furely in his Mouth. 

S uaviyers, Dabs and Perches may alfo be A choice Medicine for this Diflemper, is to 
ed iri the fame manner, but the latter muft take a piece of greafy Linnen Cloth of fuch a 
be more gently handled. Bignefs, as the being doubled, may make a Bag 

Sole-Fillets are likewife ferv’d up in a Cullis in form of a Stay, to reach from one fide of the 
of Capers, others with Truffles, and fome with Throat to the other, and contain as much matter 
Robert-Sauce, With Sweet-Bafil or Cray-Fifh : as may make it of the thicknefs of an Inch or 
A Tain or Farced Loaf, and Gatoes may alfo be more : This Bag being fill’d with common Salt, 
fnade of Soles, or they may be drefs’d in a Court is to be heated throughly, and apply’d to the 
Bouillon, or in a ^Marinade which you may fee : Part affefted, as warm as the Patient can conve- 
As for thofe that are fry’d, they may be eaten niently endure it, and within two Hours after, or 
with Salt and Orange-J (lice. when it begins to grow too cold, another li ke it and' 

Laftly, we muft not forget that they make a well heated is to befubftituted in its Room • and’ 
Tie of Sole, for they firft lcald and wafh them, while this is cooling, the other may be heated, 
then out ’em into a Pie made of Pafte, and and made ready for ufe ; fo that the Part affefted' 
feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, fine Herbs may be always kept in a confiderable Degree of 
chopt very ftnall, Chibbols, Truffles, Morilles or Warmth for eight and forty Hours, if the Re-' 
Moufferons, common Mufhrooms, frefh Oyfters, medy be fo long needed. 

and a great deal of Butter : As foon as it is Another choice one is to take Houfleek, and 
baked, let it be ferv’d up with Lemon-Juice: having lightly beaten it in a Glafs or Stone 
See Fijh-Tot ages for Sole Totage. Mortar, prefs out the Juice hard between two' 


Part affefled, as warm as the Patient can conve¬ 
niently endure it, and within two Hours after, or 
when it begins to grow too cold, another like it and 
well heated is to be fubftituted in its Room $ and’ 
while this is cooling, the other may be heated. 


and a great deal of Butter : As foon as it is Another choice one is to take Houfleek, and 
baked, let it be ferv’d up with Lemon-Juice: having lightly beaten it in a Glafs or Stone 
See Fijh-Tot ages for Sole Totage. Mortar, prefs out the Juice hard between two' 

SOLOMON’s SEAL, in Latin Tolygondtum Plates ; to this Juice put almoft an equal Quantity 
and Sigillum Salomonis ; a Plant that produces of Virgin-Honev, mix ’em well, ana add a little 
a Stem, a Cubit high, round, ftnooth and bears burnt A Horn to the mixture, sis much asisrequifite 
many Leaves like thofe of Laurel j however they to give it a difcemable alluminous Tafte ; let 
sire larger, have more uneven Veins, and a little the Patient take this from time to time with a 
aftringent Tafte j* the Flowers are white and Liquorifh Stick or fome fuch thing, 
grow at th)8 place where the Leaves are, three on An experienced Medicine for this Diftemper, 


grow at tn<e place where the .Leaves are, three, on An experienced medicine for this Diitemper, 
a Angle Sulk y from whence arife the Seeds, is to take of Scabious Water fix Ounces, of white 
that are as big as Peafe, of a red brown Colour Wine Vinegar a fmall Spoonful, of Muftard Seed 
nr nuite red i the Root is tender, white, long, beaten and of Honev, or each a Spoonful; ftir and 


or quite red $ the Root is tender, white, long, 
thick, a little deep, has a ftrong finell, and 


beaten and of Honey, of each a Spoonful; ftir and 
fhake them very well together, and then filter the 


knotted throughout like that of Reed. It grows mixture and keep it for ufe, 
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on Hills and Mountains, and Blofloms in May. 

It has an abfterfivc and fome what aftringent 
Quality $ Twelve or Sixteen Grains of the Seed 
being taken will both Purge and Vomit: The 
Green Leaves being boiled in fome Wine, or the 
Powder of’em after they are dry’d and taken in¬ 
wardly to the quantity ot half a Dram, will purge 
away Flegm and vifeous Humours 2 The Root 


lalf a Dram, will purge 


Make a Plaifter of Paracelfus, three or four 
Fingers broad, and of Length enough to reach 
almoft from one Ear to the other, and apply it 
to the Part affc&ed, fo that it may touch the 
Throat as much as may be. 

An excellent Gargle for a Sore l*broat is, to 
take fix Ounces of Scabious Water, one Spoonful 


cous Humours 2 The Root of Muftard, as much of Honey, and one Spoonful 


is very good to flop the Whites in Women. of Vinegar 5 grind all thefe well together in a 

SOR% EYES, a Difeafe incident to Slack Marble or Glafs Mortar, till you have reduced it 
Cattle 5 and great Care muft be taken to cool and to a liquid mixture, and ufe it as a Gargle, 
fake away the Inflamation, by bathing them fe- Another choice one is to add to four Ounces 
veral times a Day with Plantain Water $ if the of Plantain Water, three or four Spoonfuls of Red 
Eyes are inflam’a, they apply to them a Poultis Rofe Water, and mix very well with thefe the 
made of Wheat-Flower, fteep’d in Honey-Water white of an Egg beaten to a Glair or Water ; 


and reduced to a Pap. iiweeten tms mixrure witn a imau opooniui ot 

SORE-RYES, a Difeafe incident to Poultry as / white Sugar Candy, or for want of that, as much 

* * fine 


fweeten this mixture with a fmall Spoonful of 
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fine Loaf Sugar: Xft the Patient gargle this as 
often as needrequires. 

A powerful and experien’d Tonick for a Sore 
^throat, is to take two hew laid Eggs roafted 
jnoderately hard, and the Pap of two well roafted 
Pippins, beat them all well together, and add 
to tnem as much Curds of Poffet, made with 
Ale s Having incorporated them very well, apply 
the Mixture very warm to the Part af&fxed, 
fhifting it, if need requires* once in five or fix 
Hours. 

An approv’d Remedy for this Diftemper is, 
to take\ erjuice of Grapes one Ounce, goodHoney 
half an Ounce, crude A Horn about a Dram and 
an half, and Sea-Salt half a Dram : Incorporate 
them very well with the Liquors in the form of 
a kind of Liniment3 in this dip a long Feather, 
or a Piece of Rag tyed at the end of a (lender 
Stick, as of Liquorifh, and with it touch the 
Part affeftcd three, four or five times, between 
each two times gargHng with a mixture of Plan- 
tain Water, and feme red Rofe Water. 

• A choice external Remedy for a Sore ^Throat 

is, to take Millepedes, Sows or Hogs Lice alive, 
and few ’em up between.the Foldings of aPiece 
of I innen, and apply them to the Throat in 
the form of a Stay, which, is to he kept on all 
Night. 

An eafy, but try’d Remedy for this Diftem¬ 
per 5 take Bay Salt dry’d, and having pounded 

it, put it into thd folds of. a Rag, in a fufficient 
Quantity to make a Stay to bery’d about the 
Throat, and apply it ovefc Night as hot as the 
Patient can endure if. 

A choice Remedy for a Sore *Throat, efpeci- 
ally if infiam^l, is to take a little handful of the 
Leaves of common Mallows, and eight or ten 
good Figs, boil thefe about a quarter of an 
Hour in a Pint of New-Milk, and let the Patient 
life it very hot and very often. 

SOOT, Smoak condenced in a Chimney, £5 *c. 
and in many places a good Manure both for Com 
and Grafs, elpecially what grows on cold Clays* 
or Lands much over-run witn Mofs : They com¬ 
monly, allow Forty Bufhels to an Acre, but 
feme require more. Sea-Coal-Soot is the beft 
by much. 

: SORRANCES3 Evils incident to Horfes, 
and taken two ways, either for an evil State or 
Compofition of a Horfe’s Body, which is to be 
difeem’d either by the Shape, Number, Quality 
or Sight of the Member evilly affe&ed or difea- 
fed 5 or elfe it is the loofning and divifion of an 
Unity, which as it may change diverfly, fo it 
has divers Names accordingly 3 for if fuch a 
pivifion or Loofning be in the Bone, then it is 
call’d FraQurc , if any Flcfhy part, a Wound, or 
XJlcer 3 if in the Veins a Rupture, if in the 
Sinews a Conxuljiqn or Cramp, and in the Skin 
an Excoriation . 

SORREL, in Latin. Jfcetofa or Oocaiis , a 
Plant of which there are feveral forts • there is 
large Sorrel, of which a Angle Leaf will ferve 
for a Portage 5 the farhe being fo very large, 
«that the Leaves are Seven Inches broad, and 
Fifteen or Sixteen long 3 it’s a Species brought 
into France from the Low Countries. 

A Second fore is another great Sorrel, like 
unto the Herb Patience- , 

The Third is that which bears no Seed, but 
the Plant fpreads its felf in the Earth, and 
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r produces fmall (hoots on the (ides, which ferve 
I tor Planting. 

The Fourth is a final! Sorrel* which has not 
been long in ufe. 

The Fifth is a round Sorrel, both great an 4 
(mall* that has no Seed, but they draw certain 
Trailings from the Plant which cover theSurfacer 
of the Earth, and of the Shoots which are round 
the Plant, which are to be divided into final}- 
Tufts, they make Borders. 

The Sixth is Wild Sorrel found in Meadow 
Grounds, ££?c. about which no body takes the 
pains to cultivate them in Gardens. 

There is a Seventh, which has a Leaf like a 
Trefoil, and by reafon of its Acidity is call'd 'jflle- 
luya, every way like Sorrel in Point of Tafte* 
very good (or Pottages, Stuffings and Sallets 5 
for as much as that it has all the fame Qualities 
and the fame Tafte as the other Sorrels. 

We (hall fpeak here but of two forts of Sorrel*, 
which are the moft common either in theKitchin 
or in Phyfick* 

The long or great Sorrel has Leaves like that 
of the common Rhubarb, whichv often deceives 
our Eyes 3 however the Leaf is fmaller, narrower*, 
much more even, and ending in the form of an, 
Arrow : It has a pretty many R^oots, but not 
yellow like that of the Baftara Rhubarb 3 it has 
a fharpilh Tafte. / 

It grows of it felf in Meadows,, is fown in all 
Gardens, and fiourifhes in June July. 

It is of an opening Nature and helps Digeftion 3 
the Herb quenches Third, creates, an Appetite 
and moderates Choler, whence it is that they ; 
make ufe of it in Common and Peftilcntial Fevers 3 
the Dec off ion of it opens the Body, and being 
apply’d raw with the Oil of Rofes or Saffiron, it 
diflolVcs Impofthumes : The Seed being taken 
in Wine or Water is proper for the Bloody FI11& 
and for the <£liack Paffion and the Weaknefe of 
the Stomach. 

The fmall Sorrel has more even and fofter 
Leaves than the other, and (freak’d with Red 
Veins : It yields much more Juice than the large* 
the Seed is like it, except that that of the large 
Sorrel, is bigger. 

It grows in Uncultivated Places, and in Vine¬ 
yards, and Blooms in July . 

It has the fame Qualities as'the great ope 3 
in the ufe of Phyfick when we fpeak of Sorrel, 
we mean the Great one which grows in Fields $ 
tho’ in the Room of it the round Sorrel which 
grows in Gardens may be fubftituted, according 
to Scroderus: Its Deco&ion opens the Body, ana 
performs all the Funftions of the other. 

The Leaf of Sorrel dry’d between hot A/heS, 
has a lingular Vertue to difiolve and bring away 
the bad humours of the Eyes: A Cataplafin 
made of the Leaves of Sorrel, with twice as 
much old Hogs-greafe, all well beaten and mix’d 
together, then put a Cabbage Leaf under hot 
A (hes, is (bvereign for all cola Impofthumes 5 and 
its Seed has the feme Effeft, being taken in the 
feme manner, in the Bloody Flux : Sorrel fteep’d 
in Vinegar and eiten in the Morning fafting, is 
a Prefervative againft the Plague, and the Leaves 
being bruifed and apply’d to the Wrift, allays the 
Burning Heat of a Fever. 

Sorrel is extreamly Cooling, its Decoftion will 
carry off the Jaundice by Urine 3 and the Leaves 
beaten with a little Vinegar remove St. Anthony’s 
6 H Fire, 
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ftrfe, and »Hay Inflamot jom s • Sbrrel is a* admi¬ 
rable Plant againft the Bitings of Mad-Dogs $ 
they daily drink of its DecoSion, wtfh the 
Wound therewith and cover it with its Leaves y 
rind thisnsufl be continued till the Bite is cor'd 1 . 

Sorrels are eafily enough railed .from Plants, 
which Should riot be for too near, the fame being 
riot to grow large and itvead abroad : But die 
ritual ways for the- Jetting tbe largeft and beft 
Sorrel is by Seed, which is final), fleck and of 
ri’Trian^ular Oval figure, rind' of an excellent 
dark Cinnamon Colour: It may be forint, of 
whatfoever Sort it be, in March,. April, May , 
Jikte, July rind Augufi, and in die beginning of 
September, provided fufficient time be allow’d it, 
•6 grow big ebough to*refill the rigour of the 
Winter $ and it is either (own in open Ground, 
ctr elfe in narrow Rows or F arrow* in Beds or 
Bordets 5 in ail which cafes it muft be Town very 
thick becaufe many of its Plants perifh. 

The Ground it requires ihoula be naturally 

f ood, or well improv'd with Dung : It muft be 
ept dean from weeds, well water’d, and once a 
Tear cover’d with ri little Mould, after ’th firft 
eat down to the Ground $ the Mould ferves to 
rilvO it new Vigour, and tne Seafons moft proper 
for applying it, is in the Pour Hot Months of the 
Tkriti- ; 

Its Seed is gather’d in July by which it is 
phSpag&ted ; tno’ what wo call round Sorrel, is 
multiply’d by running Branches, that take Root 
hi the Barth, at they run over it; which being 
TnanfpUmfrd, produce thick Tufts $ and thole 
riMb enter Runtteis, and fo on. 

The tender Leaves ok this fort are lb me times 
mik'd With Sallet Famitures ■, bat it is ordinarily 
rifed ih BoailtaM or thin Broth: Sorrel is a 
Sallet Which ftiould be mrxt with other Herbs, 
•Btengft which ler there be Lettice, which is 
Inoift, and Rye of Mint, which is hot, and it 
ought to be ufed only in hot Seafbus, and by 
young, cboletfck and latiguine People. 

You may boil Sorrel, fry it in Butter, putCream 
tb it, and ieafoMng it with Salt, fry it thus ; and 
rife Yolks Eggs to thicken : the green Sauce, 
and ferve it up : They likewife drefs Sorrel be¬ 
tween two Plates with hot good Butter, Salt 
and Pepper, after it has difeharged its Humidity. 

'SOUSE, Marinated Swines-Flefh $ to make 
rin Ttfferinefs of Sottfe, let Hogs Ears and Feet be 
boil’d after the ufual manner, and fuffer ’em to 
fcebl ih their own Liquor5 then cut them into 
Vety finall ihin dices, and let all the Bones be 
trikenaway 5 While fottie of the beft fort of Vine¬ 
gar put into the Stew-pan, with Sugar propor- 
tfiOnrible to the Quantity of the Meat: Boil the. 
Vinegar rind Sugar with a ftick of Cinnamon, 
•force Or four Cloves, a little Pepper and Salt,and 
{two Or three flices of Lemon j drain all thro’ a 
Hair Sieve, and when-the Meat is cut into Menus 
droits, boil all together, ‘till the Sauce becomes 
•thick, as If it were for Menus droits with Mu- 
fiard: AfteftWards when you have removed the 
Stew-pan from the 'Fine, and provided certain 
little fquare Boxes. of what firie you (hall think 
! fir, rill foe Frit being alio taken.on with a Spoon, 
•letfoe whole Mefs-be turn’d into them, with 
finall dices of Bacon, Of the fame Length as the 
Boxes: When-they are fill’d, cover them till all 
Be well coagulated, fhen cover them with Paper, 
arid the Lids ef the-feme Boxes i This Compound 
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or Jelly; may be kept for four m five Months, but 
the newer it is the better: It' ufually fetved ua 
in thin dices, and laid i» good order on a Dith 
or Plate, with .a clean Napkin underneath. 

SOW, the Female of a Swine, the Male uncek- 
being call’d a Soar 5 the Smtbthat is defign’d 
foe Breeding is to be fpoken of here, and the 
beft time for Covering is in the Month of Febntr 
ary, at leaft with us in England.. The Cuftom< 
in France, Is from the beginning of the 
Month to the middle of March j that fo in the 
Months of June, July and Augvfi the young' 
Pigs may, acquire Strength before September :• 
Many let their Sows take Soar in May or June, 
fo that they Farrow in September and OEhber \ 
hut it’s a wrong practice, fays M. Cbomel, becaufo 
the ‘Pigs will not have gather’d Strength before* 
Cold Weather conies on j and consequently not 
prove fo good ; thofe Creatures befog very GtC-. 
cepnhle of Cold. / 

; To make a Sow Brit® or t»ke Boas, is u» 
give her Surly Sod , a Sow going again to Bom 
will not fuller him to cover her, till her Bars 
hang downwards } and when (he is with Pig, let 
her not eat too many Acorns, neither let th« 
Boar come near her, but let every Sow have a 
particular Sty to her felf, and let her not go 
abroad for Nine or Ten Days after her Farrow¬ 
ing i keep the Sty dean, for tho’ thefe Animals 
feed filthily, yet they defire to lie dry and dean 
in Stys^: They will in fbme Parts, when well 
manag’d, bring forth thrice a Year, at every 
Ten Weeks end; and Twelve, Fourteen, and 
Sixteen Pigs have been known at a time: Cbojnef 
fays, fhe will Brood from One to Six Years, that 
fhe goes Five Months, and will Farrow twico 
a Yean 

Obferve how many Teats the Sow has, fo many 
of the beft Pigs you are to preferve and let her 
bring up. You muft never fuffer the Sow that 
has Sucking Res to have an empty Trough, for 
fear fhe ihoula eat her own Pigs 1 the Nature 
of this Animal being fuck, that if fhe be never 
fo little prefiibd with Hunger, fhe wii feize upon 
whatever comes in her way : See Soar. Pig. 
Swine, &c 

As for the Spaying of a Sow, which is the 
Gelding of that Animal, that fhe may not have 
any Pigs j fbme advife this work fhould be done 
after fhe has been often cover’d, as at Three or 
Four Yearn Old, which is accounted beft $ others 
hold the contrary Opinion t In the Operation 
they cat them in the Mid Flank with a (harp 
Knife two Fingers broad, take out the Bag of 
Birth, as ’tis call’d, cut it off, and fo flitch up 
the Wound, again $ then they anoint it, and keep 
up the Sow watm in the Sty, for Two or Three 
Days after $ and fo they will have no more Pigs, 
neither will the Boars feek after them ; but 
they will grow Fatter, and tkat is the principal 
Intention in Spaying them. 

But the particular way of Spaying, is to Jay 
the Sow on fame Form or Board, and to bind 
her Mouth clofe with fbme Cord, then lay bar 
on the Right Side, fo as the Left may be up¬ 
wards $ then ftrip away the Hair two Inches long, 
three Fingers from the hinder Legs, and likewife 
from the edge of the Flank $ after which with 
the point of a Lancet, cut her Belly aflope thro’ 
foe Skin, two Inches and half long $ fo that you 
may put in your Fore-Finger towards her Back, 

■ and 
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sow sow 

and there you /hall feel two Kernels as big as go to fill the Bufhel, than upon the Aqcqunt' pf 
Acorns on both fides the Birth, and with the the Produce $ Variety of Seed is Iikewife bene- 
top of your Finger, hook or elfe draw one to the ficial to Lana, becaufe every lort of Grain 
flit, then cut theftring with a Knife, and fo in draws and attra&s from the Earth only its'pro- 
like manner you are to take out the other Kernel: per Juice, fuitable to the Nutriment of its ovyn 
But if fo be you cannot fo eafily find them, you Body $ fo that the Sowing of the fame Grain 
fliall with your Finger foftly draw forth fome often exhaufts and weakens the Ground by con- 
finall Trails, whereby they may be found, and ftant attrafting the fame fort of Juice, one prop 
'flyout 'em off, putting in the Trails again with after another. 

your Finger : Then ftrike away the Blood, and It’s no fmall Advantage to the Farmer to pick 
flitch up the flit again with a ttrong thread, but and cull out the beft Seed, and that which 
beware you ftitch not her Guts, and then anointing grows in the middle of the Ear has the Prefe- 
•the Place with Tar, let her go : The Operator rence, and that which grows on the principal 
or thePerfon who makes it his Bufinefs to Spay Stalk is the beft, and doubtlefs yields the faireft 
Sows, is call’d a Sow-Gelder. Increafe : The Pra&ice of fome has been to 

SOW-FENNEL, in Latin ‘Pencedanum, a ftrain a Whim-Sheet athwart a Barn-Floor, about 
Plant, according to 2 )iofcoridcs t (hoots forth a the middle of it, and with a Scoop or Shovel to 
flender and weak Stem like that of Fennel: It’s caft their Wheat againft the upper part of the 
. Root has grofi, thick Hair, or Fibres, full of Sheet, whereby the heavieft Grain has been 
: Juice and of an ill Smell. It grows on Mountains caft over, and the lighter has fallen on the nether 
-and in Marfhy Places. fide of the Sheet. 

: They make an Incifion in the Root when it is Great regard ought to be had, in fowing of 
tender, and they dry the Juice which comes out Land, to the Weather and Temper of the Land 
of it in the (hade, becaufe if they did it in the defign’d to be fow’d, with the fort of Seed 
JSun, it would all of it pals away in Smoak: intended to be ufed ; As for dry Land the Work 
They do more particularly make ufe of theRoot as may be done in wetterWeather than in moift,e(pe- 
theydoof its Juice and Gum $ but the Juice has dally if the Seed be what will bear wet, or that 
.moreVertue becaufe it is hot, refolutive, penetra- the dry Time happens againft Winter, when the 
ting, attenuating and incifive: Thus it is good for Husbandman may be fure of Rain approaching ; 
the Hardneft of the Spleen, Lungs, Breaft, and as if Rye or Wheat is defign’d to be fow’d, the 
Diftempcrs proceeding from grois and vifeous firft of thefe Seeds cannot be fow’d too dry. 
Humours, as having the vertue to cut, diflolve nor the other too wet, except it be fo Miry 
and fubtilize : The Root is hot in the fecond that the Plow cannot pals $ for which Reafon the 
Degree and dry in the third • it has the fame Rye (hould be fown in dry Land and in dry 
•Vertues as the Juice, and tho’it is not fo hot, Weather, and the Wheat in moift $ and hence 
yet it is fo defficative, that it will feparate and fome have obferved that it was in September , 
make the Flaws and Splinters ot Bones gently iff99. which was a very dry Seafon, the Rye 
. come out $ being applv’d dry, it is good for Ma- fown then did very well, and came up prefently 
lignant Ulcers, and iuch as are hard to be Cur’d, without Rain $ but foveral Sowing oi Wheat at 
SOWING OF CORN $ every Seed differs that time, becaufe it was the ufual Seafon of the 
in nature from another $ fo that it requires dit- Year, it remain’d in the Ground till Rain fell, 
ferent Nouriftiment, which is the reafon that which did not before the latter end of Oftoler> 
Husbandmen find fo great an Advantage and Ira- and then but part of it came up neither, becaufe 

{ movement by changing their Seed, especially it was mufty’d and fpoiled by lying fo long in the 
rom that Land which has been fo often Cultiva- Ground $ and it’s obfervable, that what came up 
ted, and which they call Hook-Land, into Land was chiefly on the fides of the Ridges, for the 
newly broken, and from a Dry, Barren and Hungry Ground was fo dry that the Rain could not pene- 
Soil, to Rich and Fat: Some Authors fay, Seed trate through the Top, and therefore reach’d 
muft be got from a worfe Soil than your own if only to the Root of the Com on the fides that 
you can $ if not, it s better to have it from were but (lightly cover’d 5 for this Reafon the 
good Land than not to have Change, for it is Husbandmen having the whole Winter before 
certain all Seed degenerates if long Sown on them, it had been much better if they had ftaid « 
any Land: This the Ancients were fenfible of, before they had fow’d their Wheat, and till 
as appears by Virgil , they had fome Rain firft: But all Summer Corn 

does beft f in a dry Time, except Black Oats, 
Tour Changed Seed delights the pregnant <Plains> which require more moifture : See Steeping of 
And Ground left Fallow , yield no little Gains . Corn y Seed , Ridge , &c. 

SOW-THISTLE, in Latin Sonchus, a Plant 
They fetch from the Southern Parts of Staf of which there art two forts, viz. the Hare* s- 
fordfhire to the North Seed Com $ and they Thiftle and prickly Sow-Thiftle. 
of the North from the South, except in The firft has a Stem that grows aCubit high,and 
the Moor-Lands, where they always choofe to get in every thing elfe is like theprickly Sovo-Tbiftle , 
the biggeft Seed they can, becaufe their Corn is except that its Leaves are nnooth and without 
apt to come to nothing, if not helpt from other Prickles 5 and for the reft there are two forts of 
Parts $ but having the Seed from the Northern of them, which differ no otherwife, but that the 
Countries to the South, is undoubtedly the great- one has Leaves that are more indented than the 
eft Improvement, and the farther North-ward other : This Plant grows in Gardens, Vineyards 
the better 5 The fmalleft Seed is reckon’d the beft and unfrequented Places : It Bloffoms in June 
of Wheat, Rye or Barley, ft it be clean from and July: The finooth Sow-Thifilt has the 
fllth 5 but fome think they judge it fo, rather fame Properties as the other j it’sfaidif you put 
upon the Account of the Number of Grains that it under a Sick Perfon’s Pillow, and he knows 

6 H 2 nothing 
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nothing of it, it will expel hit Fever: Thte Juice deep and fouT wide, ahd made level at the Bot- 
of it being apply’d to the Eye-lid*, trill make tom, to ntix feme very good rotten Dang with 
the Hair rail off. the Mould and fill them up } they are ufirally 

The nricklv Mtv}- < 7hiftle has ihdented Leaves planted at about two Foot diftance, in three dr 

tour Rows $ and you muft not to cut them for 


the Hair rail off. I 

The prickly Stvo-Fh'tfile has ihdented Leaves _, ..._ 

like thofe of Succory, rough and prickly When tour Rows j and you Muft not to cut them for 
it is ripe ; the Stem is angiuous, a Gubit High, the fpace of Three fears, that the Plant tatty 
hollow, tender, brittle, full of Milky Juice, that become ftrohg and not ftubbed, for otheifwife 
is tome rimes of a dark Red ; the Flowers are they will prove but fmall; but if they be fyrat’d 
yellow like thofe of Groundfel $ they turd into for Four or Five Years, they will grow as big it 
Down. Leeks ; the fmall onl-s may be left that the 

This Plant grows in uncultivated Places and Roots may become bigger, filtering thofe rhttt 
along high Ways: It Bloflbms in 7une and July, fpring up about the end of theSeafbn coranimb 
Thejuiceof the prickly Sow-fthiflle being drank. Seeds, and by this-meahs it will exceedingly 
allays the Pains that gnaw the Stomach, and repair the Damage which you may have done to 
uces much Milk: Being drank in fome Wine, the Plants in reaping their Fruits. 

es the Heat of the Stomach and flops When you have upon the Approach of Whiter 
Loafhefs and Vomiting $ the Leaves of it being cut away the Stalks, the Bed muff be cover’d 
chew'd, fweetens a baa Breath, its Milky Juice or with new Horfe Dung, four of five Fingers thick ; 


Diftillarions Drop by Drop are good for Afthmasl but fome ufe Earth four Fingers thick, and t#o 


Fingers thick of old Dune 


ahd Stranguries. Fingers thick of old Dung, which will preftrfe 

SPADE, an Iron-Inftrument near Eight or them from the Froft : The Beds’ are to be ua- 
Nine inches broad, and about a Foot long, pretty cover’d about the middle of Mareb, and good Fat 
thin at the lower part and a little thicker at the Mould about two or three Fingers thick muff be 
upper, at the place where there is a hole, which' fpread over them, and the Dung muff be pat 
they call the Socket , into which hole they ptit in the Alleys or elrewhere, which will rot and be 
an Handle near three Inches thick and three Foot fit to renew the Mould in the following Spring, 
long j they make ufe of this Inftrument to Dig, If the old Roots of this Plant! be di/planted 
that is, to fiir and drefs the Ground, by thrpfting about the beginning of January, and planted hi 
the Spade a Foot, more or left, into the Earth, an Hot Bed and well guarded from the Frofts, 
and fo tunt it up fide down, whereby they de- Sparagrafi may be foon had $ when you cut 
flroy Weeds, ana at the fame time prepare the them, remove a little of the Eafth from a bo it 
Ground to bring forth a-new, as Legumes and them, leaft the othefs which are ready to peep 
other things for tne ufe of Mankind, fSc. be Wounded, and let them be cut as low as con- 

SPANIEL j a Deg 6f which there are two veniently may be. 
forts, which ferve neceflarily for Fowling 5 the You muff cover the Bed for this Plant evei*y 
firft finds the Game by Land, and the other on Tear with a little Earth, taken off from the Path- 
the Water t the former play their parts either by way, they inffead of finking, being always riling 
fwiftnefsof Foot, or by often guefiing to fearch by little and little, and every two Tears they are 
out and to fpring the Bird for farther Hope of to be moderately Dung’d. 

Reward, or elfe by fome fecret Sign and privy The Stems Yearly about MicbdeMas are to be 
Token, difeover the Place where they fall; the cut down, and the faireft taken for Seed, and 
firft kind of fuch ferve the Hawk, the fecond the to have ’em Come to bear, an Iron Fork, the Spade 
Train or Net: Now for the firft fort, they Have being dangerous, is to be imploy'd to draw them 
no peculiar Name affign’d them, except they are into the Nurfery Beds. 

nam’d after the Birds , which by natural Ap- We have other Authors of Experience, who 
pointment they ate allotted to take, for which fay, Sparagrafs Seed may be fown about Micba- 


We have other Authors of Experience, who 
fay, Sparagrafs Seed may be fawn abtnrt Micha- 


poinrment tney are anottea to raxe, tor wnicn lay, oparagrajs oeea may ; lown acorn MicbO- 
Cbnfideration fome are call’d 2 )ogs for the eimas, or early in the Spring; becaufe they lie 
Faulcon, the fPbcafant , the ‘Partridge and the long in the Ground before they grow; that when 


Spain. Ground that they are fown in, muft be kept 

SPANISH-FLIES : See Cantbarides. clear of Weeds, that the Plants may neither be 

SPARAGRASS, a moft delicate Garden ftafv’d nor /mother’d, and the fituation of the 
Plant for the Kitchen, which grows in the Spring; Beds fhould be temperate, neither too Dry net 


you break the Hoik, you muff warn the Seed, 
which you are to dry before you fbw it: The 
Groura that they are fbwtt in, muft be kept 
clear of Weeds, that the Plants may neither be 


nay the Induftry and Ingenuity 
the ufe of Hot Beds is luch thai 


of Gardners by 1 too Wet, or Cold : And when the Beds are 


the ufe of Hot Beds is fuch that they raife it in planted, a few Onions, Radifhes ot Lettice may 
Winter 5 it fends forth a Stem which has a thick be fprinkled the firft Year, among the Plants ; 
Top drawing to a point, which coming to open but they muft be drawn as foon as the Sparagrafs 
/hoots out many Branches,’ whofe Leaves are begins to Ipread. 

fmall like thofo of Fennel, but fhorter: It pro- But a » Sparagrafi is moft expeditioufty raifed 
duces a fmall Flower, from whence arife as it by Plants bought of the Gardiners of two or 
were fome Pearls, which at firft are Green, then three Years Growth, who raife them on pdrpofe 
Red, wherein the Seed is contain’d; the Root for Sale, that will be found to be the moft prafi- 
of it is Spungy, from whence proceed feveral table way: Their Roots muft be fpread as much 
Capilatures, or as it were Haits like Hellebore; as may be in the planting of them: Butchers 
Mountain and Marfh Sparagrafi are like the Dung is the heft Soil for them. 

Garden ones. The moft dreadful Enemy of this Plant are a 

Sparagrafi ufually With us is raifed on a good fort of Fleas, that fatten upon its /hoots and 
Fat Soil, and ar two Years Growth may betrapf- makes it Mifcarry $ and againft which mifehief, 
planted’ into Bedk, which With Dung muft be there has been no Remedy found neither at 
Well order’d, by digging firft about two Foot Home nor Abroad. 


zins to fpread. 
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SPA 


As ftrtlre Qualifies and Virtues of Spaird^rdfs^ I f hint Miffc Cream; arid pour the ftmri Upon your 


rftey ate abfterfivfe, and* (tonfequentfy Very good Sparagtaft y and wHtntne Sauce is incorporated, 
fcf tlfce Obftruffioti of (he Liver arid fot the you iriay ferve ’aft t 6 the Table ; yori may 
Kidneys, they open the Body, purge the fireaft, likewiffe make trfe of Sparagrdjijb'r garrilifhrrig 
‘ftfrivolte Urine, increaft the Seed, and efpecially Potatoes. * 

ate eaten Hot tfith fome Bitfter to Sparagrafs with Cream t cut them into finall 
ffieth r They give th 6 Body a gobd StnOll but Pieces, and firaH them a^ittk irn filing Water 5 
antHorieto the Urine, and if eaten to exceft, then let them be tdfle? ip In a Stew-Pan with 
ihffe the fcaufe of BarrennOfs. Frefh Butter or Lar^.talje care that the whole 

Whriever eats Sparagrafi y will foori firid the Mefs be not too fat, tHe'ri put into it fome Milk 
Uatfttfe of them, and that is, that they #311 make and Cream, and feafijn |it well, adding alfo a 
hiflfrPifi; but hf you eat to 6 much arid t 6 o often Faggot of fine HerbsJ jit would be requifite 
of them, the Bladder may come to be Ulcerated before this Difh is fenrd up, to beat a Yolk of 
thereby ; howevfer they Vute the Jaundice, and two of Eggs, with MilkCfeam in order to thicken 
eafe the Pains of the Sciatica r The Root does your Sparagrafs : Yoiinfay alfo ferve up Spara- 
the fame thing.; btit if you ttrty it^bout you, grafs among Green T&ajky with a green Cullis 
or drink of its Decodiioriy it writ hinder Copula- of Peafe-Cods, or fotfiei^hat elfe 5 then put a 
tion and Cctoeemfon t i ti,96t£ alio provokes Cruft of Bread in the sbijddle, and gamifh your 
Urine, and tfre Bfoddy Flu*, jbut if Dogs Difh round with <Pain tikjambon. 

Ihould drink df fts they wjll dye. Sparagrafi with Natkial Sutter , boil ’em with 

Sparagrafs is a definite i ? rmt i and wholfome a little Salt in Water, prepare a Sauce with Butter, 
for every Body* arid rally wlfen it is large Salt, Vinegar and Nktmeg or White-Pepper, 
and tender, fwefetarid not too tfiuch boil’d; it continually ftirring it ;j and pour it upon the 
will give a Sick Perfbri atf Appetite, if he takes Sparagrafs , when they;ire drefs’d. 
it before Meals, mak4 ftiiA Pits and remove the Sparagraji in Grav 4$ drefs ’em cut into pie- 
foremention’d Obftnrfffihn#; the Root of it being ces, with Lard, Parllly, Chervil chopt {mall 
apply’d to the Teeth, e^ftjs the Tooth-Ach, and and a Cibolet, feafon mem with Salt and Nut- 
dxys and fattens lodfe Teeth ; being put into a and let ’em foak iri a Pot over a dentle 

Deco&ion and oft&ri drank! it diifolves the Stone Fite $ then faking aWay the Fat, pour therein 
and Gravel, gi\&l the Patient’s Face a good fbffle Mutton Gravy dndLdmon Juke, and fervb 


Men may eat it moderately. 


As the Tops of Sparagraji eaten in any Qti 
tity difeover themfelves in the Smell or thfc I into a Veffci, wherein they may lie at their full 
j Urine 1 fo rheir Roots are yet riiore Diuretick , length, with fome Salt, whbie Cloves, green Let¬ 


ter ; throw thein again into frefh Water, and iet 
pan- them be drain’d; when they are cold, put ’em 


^xvvvrj 

becaute they have in ore of that Salt in them from 
tirhfnfce they derive that Quality, than any part 
Ground, into which it cannot rile in uich 
Plenty as the Root it fetf deceives it from the 
Barth f and this may by the way pals for a 
Reafon. whv mod Roots are more endued with 


Reafon, why mod Roots are more endued with To ‘Pickle < Spafp&ra 
this Property than their Plants. This is defervedly them into feverai Slots' 

_• . 'ii *i. * _ jr%. ; n . w. l __ j 1 1 r n _ i s>\ : ' 


length, with fome Salt, whbie Cloves, green Le- 
mon and as much Water and Vinegar 5 cover 
them with melted Butter, puffing a Linnen 
Cloth between, and keep ’em in a temperate 
place in order to makb ufe ofLthcm, let ’em be 
fteep’d ahd boil’d.. 

To Tickle SppTa&rdft, take the fmalleft, cut 
them into feveraf Sloes, llrew upon them a good 


ui amongft the Five Opening Roots ,and is a good deal of Salt and Clove'grofly pounded, and place 


lrigredient in all Compofitions intended to cleanfe them at length in an Eurftien Pot that is leaded, 
the Vifttrd, efpecially wheto their Obftrufliens let there be a Lay of Silt, then a Lay of Spara - 


inc r lJvvr »| vi^rvviotsijr wuv.iv luvu v/umnviirtiw Jtl lUvi V A XJajr vi uau. liiVU m jljbj vi l* 

Ihrearerr th a Jaundice and Drupfy : They arc grafs, and lb on till the? Pot be almoit full $ the 
Kkewife gbofl in many Difbrdcrs of the Sreajl, firft and lad Lays mud bfe Salt j then fill it with 
ds operating by Urine, are of Service in mod fuch good Vinegar and dop it dofe * When you are 
Cates, and. are therefore with good Succefs joyn’d about taking them out, ■ make ufe of a Silver or 
tcith Pefforals in many Extemporaneous Pre- Wooden Spoon, and not! of Iron ; you mud like- 


good Vinegar and dop it dofe t When you are 
about taking them out, > make ufe of a Silver or 
Wooden Spoon, and not! of Iron ; you mud like- 
wife take care that yoil; touch not the Vinegar 


Brriptrom $ tho’ they are a principal Ingredient wife take care that yoi£ touch not the Vinegar 
in the Syrop of Marm-hlallows, yet Van Heltnont with your Hand. t 
-pretended reproduce an Indance of thefe Breeding SPARROW, a-(mail Bird, dwelling about 

the Stone , and imagin’d by making the Urine Houfes, and frequenting Bam-dooriand the like 
Fetid', and fubjeftto Putrify, they favour’d the Places for Fooai but upon the gathering in of 
Generation of fuch Particles as bred the Stone. your Coro-Harveft, they will retire into the Fields 
As for Sparagrafs in a Ragou, they boil ’em iir for their Sudenance, ana if any thing remote from 


As for Sparagrafs in a Ragou, they boil ’em iir for their Sudenance, and if any thing remote from 
'Water, then take ’em out, ana when drain’d, take their ufual places of Abode, will in the Night 
care to drew feme fine Salt upon ’em $ and when take up their Lodgings or Rood in the Neigh- 
tbat is done, they range 'em orderly in a Difh, bouring Hedges t and when no more Food is left, 
and ferve ’em in with Sauce made of Butter, or that it grows fcanty in the Fields, will return 
Vinegar, Salt and Nutmeg, well niixt together. to their former Habitations: There are many 
To have Sparagraji like Small Pcafe, cut ’em Devices found out, wherewith to catch Sparrows, 
Into little bits, blanch ’em in boiling Water, and amongd others, that rail’d the Sparrow-Net 
and drefs ’em in a Copper-pap with fome Butter, is ufed after San-fet and before Sun-rifing, being 
«nd then putting fome Milk and Cream to them, the times when thefe Birds are at Rood, 
feafon the whole with Salt, a little Pepper and The Engine or Sparrow-Net is to be thus 
fome fine Herbs, and as foon as you judge your made $ fird have a long Polej much like a 
Ragou chough, beht the Yelks of Two Eggs with Hauls-Pole, and there mud be fadned drongly 

at 
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it tlw» uooer end, either with one two or more 
Grains, afinall, fquare, crofs piece of Wood, 
like unto the head of an ordinary Hay-Rake, but 
but much larger for length and fwe, and of a 
little longer lquare, according to the following 
Figure. • 



Then take another Staff like unto this, but not, 
above one third in Length, and join it to the 
longer with a ftroug Cord fo loofly, that it may 
fall at pleafure too and fro from the longer Crofc- 
,Stafly and when both the Crofs-Staffs meet to¬ 
gether, they may be both of one equal Length 
and Height, and join together without any diffe¬ 
rence $ for otherwife they will be out of order and 
fo ineffectual: Behold the manner and form of 
the Second Crofs-StafE 



Knot together at fuch an even diftance, that the 
fhorter Staff may fall at pleafure from the 
lower as far as is convenient, or the widenefs of 
the Net permits $ and then another fingle Ward 
being made fait to the laft Knot of the two 
Cords, which fingle Ward always carry in your 
Right Hand, draw the Crofs-Staves clofe toge¬ 
ther, and clofe up the Net as you find occafion; 
and make with it the Staves and Net to fly open 
and widen as the Place requires where you are 
about to fet it : Here follows the form and man¬ 
ner of the Sparrow-Net, as it is fix’d together. 



Thefe two Crofs-Stafls being joined in this 
manner, fit to meet together, fix both to the 
one and the other a large and wide Purfe-Net, 
having that liberty at the Top, that the Crofs- 
Staves may fall, and part the one from the other 
a pretty diftance $ and the lower end of the Net 
muft he ftreight and narrow, and made faft to 
the fame Hole in the lower Crofs-Staff, to which 
the fhorter Crofs-Staff was before faftned : Then 
take two fmall Cords or Lines, which muft be 
fatten’d with Knots to each of the fhorter Crofs - 
Staffs, patting thro* the two Holes 5 and fo thro’ 
the Holes of the lower Crofs-Staff, thro* which 
they may go and come at pleafure, and then 
/jiall the two ends of the Wards be tyed on a 


This Sparrow-Net is to be ufed early in the 
Morning or late at Night, as already noted, and 
muft be fet or fix’d ‘againft the Eaves of Houles, 
Bams, Dove-Houfes and fuch like Places, as alfo 
againft Stacks of Com or Hay $ and if they were 
Thatch’d, it would be better, and being fet 
clofe againft them to knock and thruft the Crofs- 
Staves clofe againft the fame, making a Noife to 
force them to fly out into the Net, and immediately 
draw the long fingle Line, and fhut up the Crofs- 
Staves clofe, and fo take the Birds out. 

The chief Benefit of this Net is either to de- 
ftroy the Sparrows that lye about your Yards* 
Orcnards and Fields, devouring the Corn and 
fpoiling the Fruit $ or for the Mewing of Hawks* 
or getting fuch as are weak and fick into ftrength t 
So with this Net you may take Mornings and 
Evenings fuch Quantities as are fufficient tor give 
’em warm to your Hawks, which is a great Nou- 
rifhment, and makes ’em Mew fafter, or if for & 
weakPerfon,enough to make fomeBroth.SeeSi rd. 
SPAYING a SOW : See Sow. 

SPEED, a Diftemper in Slack Cattle * and 
may well be fo call’d, becaufe it either mends 
or ends them in Three Days Time: It proceeds 
from the Ranknefs of the Blood, and alfo for 
want of Bleeding $ it takes them in the Hinder 
Parts, and is catching among Young Cattle, be¬ 
twixt one Year Old and Three, and none elfe: 
To Cure it they give them Salt and White Wine 
blended together $ and for thofe that are well, 
bleed ’em in the Neck Vein, but thofe that are fick 
muft be bled very well in the Tail $ then caftthem 
and tye their Feet, and take a /harp Knife and 
flit a hole Two Inches long, in the infide of the 
Hinder Legs above the hollow of the Gambrel, 
ftreight up and down, for fear of cutting any Vein 
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ojr Sinew, and With your Finger make Room to ftronger, larger and whiter than thole of Xaveo- 
put in Tome Spear Graft/ Salt and Butter, and der $ at the top of the Branches grows the Flower 
give him a Quart of Ale, and fome Rice, Sage, life an Bar of Corn of a red Colour, with a long: 
Featherfew* and Spurge ground finall and put to fquare and (lender Pedicle : It grows hator&UyJ 
the Ale, and give it warm to the Beaft : But upon ftoriy and dry Hills, which are expofedto: 
youmuft not drive off the Cure above Twelve the Sun, and particularly in Languedoc ±wherdt 
Hours, for then they will be paft it $ but if they they alfo fow it and trahlplant it/ intoGardens.; 
are taken while they can Hand, they are likely to It Blooms in the Months of June in& Juty ':. 
he curable. This Plant is Opening' Digeftivfc, and confi£U of 

SPELT or SPELT-CORN 5 by fomefaid fubtil Parts $ irs good for the cold Difea&s of 
to be Beer-Barley, or Beer-Corn, in Latin Zea } the Brain $ as in Apoplexies, Bpilepfies, Palfies, 
is of two lorts $ the firft has only one Seed in Lethargies and Convulsions 5 tne Flowers of it 
a Skin, and the other two $ it’s almoft like Wheat, ftrengthtn the Stomach, remove the ObftrufHons 
but the Stalk is fmaller and ftronger, the Ears are of the Spleen, and warm the Wombs theitf 
flat having only Corns on two Sides, at the Top Decoftion in Wine provokes Urine, and forward* 
c[f which grow long and fmall Beards : This the Menfes and After-burden. N i 

£lant is fown in the Fields, and is very cbmmon The Indian Spikenard is not the Ear that 
ip Italy , Greece , Sicily and Egypt. grows upon the top of the Plant but the RoorJ 

Spelt is of a drying Nature, it’s of a midling which is of that fhape, becaufe it attra&sits 
Quality between Barley and Wheat, but not fo Nourifhment from certain fmall Fibres, which 
Uouriining j the Bread made of it is light, plea- gre faftned to the Root, as wfe feb in GarHck and 
i^nt to the Tafte, but hard of Digeftion : It you Lilv B.oots 5 this Ear is of ah Ifon Colour, bitfer 
boil it in fome Vinegar, and form it into a Tafte, and has a Smell {hat is not difagreeable * 
Cataplafm, it will cure the Leprofy and the like It grows in the Mountains of India s it’s of ah 
{Scurfs : They mate ufe of its Deco&ion in aftnngpnt, abfterfive, opening ana fortifying 
Glyfters for the Bloody £Iux : They make Beer Mature $ it’s good to digeft cold Humours, and 
q( the Corn. * ' to provoke Urine when drank, it flops a Loofnefs 

SPIDER, an Infeft of \yhich there are feve- when taken in Water, it takes away loathing of 
ral forts, which differ as wpll in Shape as in Food, pains of the Stomach and Wind ^ ir cures 
Colour 5 foin.e are fmall, others thick, fome the Jaundice or the Chter-flowing of the Gall, 
qthers a^e ftxort, while there are thofe which are and Diforders of the Kidneys occafion’d by Flegrii 
great large and long : They are no lefs remark- flicking there 5 it’s put amongft Antidotes, k 
^ ble for their Colours than their Form - 9 for there hinders the Hairs of the Eye-lids to fall off*, and 
jure thofe that are Yellow, fethers Green, fome makes’em grow thicker: It’s given in Rhubarb 
^re Brown, and fome others Grey 5 1 here and te hinder the Lodging of it in the Body,’ and 
there you have Black, and others that are White 5 when you have a mind to cure Obftru&tona. > 
they may be alfo diftinguifh’d by the Places The Oil of Spikenard is a Sovereign Remedy 
Where they breed, and wherein they live, as for Sheep that are fo incommoded withObftfa&i- 
Woods, holes in Trees, Gardens, Plants, Corners ons which muft otherwife kill them $ they take 
pf Windows, Vaults, a Hens Quill* or fome other Birds, and dipping 

People generally have pot only an Averfion it in this Oil, put it up into the Sheep*Noftrils: 
for this Infeft on the Account of its Meancfs, but The fame Feather muft not be made ufe of for 
alfo becaufe they take it to be Venomous 5 tho’ another Sheep 1 which if not diftemper’d, it’s 
it has nothing Poifonous is it: If both the Wrifts liable to impart it $ and therefore you muft have 
jbe anointed with the Oil of Spider on the well a particular one for every Sheep, in order to rub 
Day, it is much commended for its Effefts in the the Infides of their Noftrils with this Oil. 
jCure of Agues : Nay, the Spider it felf will SPINAGE, in Latin Spinacia % a Plant that 
cure Quartans $ for which end it muft be bruifed {hoots its Stems about a Foot high 5 the Leaves 
and upply’d to the Wrift, or ftmt up alive in a are large, pointed, indented and flick to long 
Nut-mell, and ty’d to the Neck upon the Ap- Stalks,, of a dark green Colour $ the Flowers 
proach of the Fit 1 Etmullcrus fays, he had gro\v Staminewife, of an herby or purpliftt Co¬ 
known a Peafant wno cur’d all forts ot intermitting lour, and grow along the Stems from the middle 
JFevers with Spiders reduc’d into Powder, and to the top: The Fruits grow in places feparate 
taken inwardly. from the Flowers 5 thev are Oval Capfulas, in 

The Web of the Spider is vulnerary, aftrin- each of which you will nnd Seed which is almoft 
gent and coofolidating $ being apply’d to Wounds round, tho* a little pointed, 
it Haunches the Blood $ they ufe it for Cuts, and It docs not appear that Spinage was known to 
it muft be put to the Wound as foon as it is the Ancients, unleis it was by fome other Name, 
jeceiv’d, that it may not fwell $ it’s alfo good for This Plant is now very well known in Kitchen 
the Wind Cholick, for if the Part be rubbed with Gardens, and is cultivated for the Kitchen, 
atmuch of it as amounts to the Bignefs of an Egg, It’s an excellent Herb Crude or Boiled ; it’s 
mix’d with a little Vinegar, and afterwards apply multiply’d by the Seed only, deferibed by our 
it Hot to the Navel, it will force out the Wind, own Authors fomewhat differently from M. Cbo- 
The way to deftrpy the Niches of Spiders in met , faying that it is pretty big, horned, and. 
oor Gardens, is to pour fome Turpentine Oil triangular on two fides, having its Corners very 
upon them. Some in Erance have made a fort fharp-pointed and prickled : ana that on the part 
of Silk of Spiders Webs. which is oppofite to thofe two pointed Horbs, 

SPIKENARD or LAVENDER-SPIKE ^ it is like a Purfeofa greenifti Colour, 
a Plant that has feveral hard ^ranches like Wood, This Plant requires the beft Ground or elfe 
and ljke thofe of Rofemary $ the Leaves are Furrows, in (height Rows upon well prepar’d 
Jfongifo, narrow, thick and copious, they are Beds, and this feveral times in the Year, begin¬ 
ning 
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ring to fow about the middle of Auguft and Rofes, which are moft Qdoriferous : let the 
finiDiing about a Month after 5 the firft are fit to whole Heads be entire, that is, with their Hud, 
be Cut about the middle pf OSober % the iecond Cup and little Button, which Knob or Button 
in Lem , and the laft in RogatiwXitne 1 Thofe containing Oily Parts is very proper for this Ope* 
that, wil) remain after Winter, run up to Seed ration, and that is the Realbn why the Rofe is 
towards the end of May % and they are gather'd ufed entire : Bruife them well together and put 
about'a Month after. them into a very large Earthen Pot, becaufe of 

-They require to be well Weeded, and if the the Fermentation, tfhich fwells the Matter, whofe 
Autumn proves very dry, it will not be amifs to Third Part at leaft mud remain Empty : Pour 
Water them fometimes $ they are never tranf- upon them Six Pints of the Juice of other Rofes 
planted : Their ufe is well known, they are of the fame kind, which mull firft .be heated, 
very wholfome to eat, when fry’d in their own and mix’d with Half a Pint ofYeaft, which con- 
Liqiior, 4nd thep {eafon’d with Salt, Pepper or taining a piquant volatile Salt, is very capable of 
Cinnamon, or Raifins with Verjuice or the Juice fetting the Bruifed Rofes in Motion, and is only 
of Oranges. added to forward Fermentation : Stir all well 

" M.-C/^^/fays, the firft Water Spinage yields together with a Stick, and ftop the Pot clofely 5 
is not wholfome 5 they mollify the Belly, but then leave the Matter in Digeftion in Hot Dung 
they are Windy 3 their Juice is good againft the for three or four Days, or until it has acquired 
flinging of Scorpions and Venomous Spiders 5 a the Scent of Wine 5 then put it into a Sabieum 
Water diftill’d from ’em has the fame EfieS : Vaporisx o he diflill’d, taking Care to dofe the* 
They affwage the Roughnefs of the Throat and Junftures, and to manage the Fire gently, that 
Paflageof the Lungs $ the Water diftill’d from only the moft Spirituous Parts may afeend : When 
them irt (the Months of April and May\ when you have diftilrd about four Pints of Liquor, take 
they are in Bloom, is good againft Inflamations, away the Fire, withdraw the Recipient andf 
Erefypelas and Corroding tJlcers, if apply’d out- reflify what remains within that Matrafs, as in 
.wafdly with a Linnen Cloth. the Rectification of the Spirit of Creffes which 

To have Sfinage-Pottage t put fbme Spinage you confult, you (hall have a Spirit ox Rofes very 
well wafh’d into a Pot,, to which add Water, Odoriferous and Inflamable, wnich muft be kept 
Rutter, Salt^ a finall Bunch of Manoram, Thyme, in a Glafs Viol well ftopt. 

Mint or Balm, ujith an Onion (tuck with fome The Spirit of Rofes fortifies and chears the 
Cloves $ boil the whole together, and when the Heart and Stomach, whether apply’d inwardly 
.Potage is half boiled, add fome Sugar according or taken outwardly : It is given to Men in Syn- 
to Difcretion, as about half a Quarter of a Pound copes and Palpitations, but it does not very weft 
and better, an Handful ofdry’dRaifins, and whole agree with Women, becaufe it raifes Vapours iri 
Crufts of Bread or Toafts $ finifh the boiling of them : The Dofe is from Half a Dram to Twor 
the Potage and then drefi it upon Bread Sippets. Drams in its own Water. 

As for Spinage in a Pan-Pie : See Tottrte . If you fqueeze what^emains in the Cucurbit^ 

' SPINDLE-TREE or PRICK-WOOD, in after the Diftillation of the Liquor, and mix it 
Latin Evonymus , a Tree as big as a Pomegranate, with what remains in the Matrafs after the Refti- 
: and has a Leaf like it $ it begins to /hoot in Sep - fication of the Sgirir, you (hall have a very good 
tember % .and Blofloms in the Spring 1 the Flower Rofe-Water . After the abovefaid manner may 
is like White Violets and has a baa Smell, and be drawn the Spirit and Water of other Odori- 
• injurious to thofe that fmell to it. The Fruit is ferous Flowers, Herbs and Seeds 3 but for as 
Red, divided into four parts, and vulgarly call’d much as the moft part of them have but little 
the Priefts Bonnet. It refemblesJugeolineCods 3 Juice, they muft therefore be firft moiftened 
they have the Seed inclos’d in them : The Wood with Water or White Wine, 
is Pale like the Fruit, tho* lighter. The Spirit of Rofes may be alfb made after 

This Tree or Shrub grows every where in the following manner. Bruife Twenty or Thirty 
Hedges and Woods, Blotfoms in April 3 and both Pounds of Pale Rofes , until they become a Pafte, 
its Fruit and Leaves will kill the Cattle which put it into a long Earthen Pot,' fuch as Butter is 
eat them, if they have not immediately a Loo£ commonly kept in 3 lay above it common Salt 
nefs: It’s laid if a Perfon takes but two or three powdered, a Finger deep, flop the Pot clofe with 
Grains of this Fruit, that it will work with him a Cork and wet Clay or Pitcn, then fet the Pot 
upwards and downwards 3 the Decoftion of the in a cool place, and leave it therefor two Months: 
fame Grains or Seeds, if you wafh your Head After this open the Pot, and diftill the Humidity 
therewith, will make the Hair grow Yellow, of the Rofes by a Balneum Vaporis : What comes 
take away the Dandriff and kill the Lice, the firft is the Spirit, which muft be rectified as the 
Fruit being dry’d in an Oven and reduced into former. 

Powder, will alfb kill Lice. SPIRIT-WEATHER-GLASS 3 an Inftra- 

The Wood of the Spindle-Tree \s ufed for ment that has feveral ufes. 1. The fudden Rifing 
Bows to Violins, and by the Inlayer for its Colours; of the Spirit in the Day Time in Summer, fore- 
Inftrumcnt Makers likewife ufe it for Toothing of fhews an immediate Approach of Thunder and 
Organs, Virginal Keys, Tooth-pickers, Spindles, Storms of Rain 3 and in Winter Snow. 2. If it 
Larding-pans, SSc. rifesmuch in the Day, and Falls but little in the 

SPINDI 4 NG 5 a Term in Gardening, and Night, then the Day following will have ex- 
fignifies the firft Appearance or Putting-forth of, ceffive Heat, if not Thunder and Storms. 3. If it 
Flower-Stems. rifes never fo little in the Night Time, expect 

SPIRIT of ROSES, an Operation confiding next Day either Rain or Snow, as the Seafon is. 
in the Exaltation of the Oily, Subtil and Effen- ; 4. If it Rifes more in the Day than it Falls in the 
tial part of the Rofe into a Liquor 3 for which ! Night, it is a Token that the Air is Temperate 
take Fourteen or Fifteen Pounds of pale fingle jas to Heat and Cold. * 5. If it falls in the Night 
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Time, and the Weather is fair, expeft a Froft 
next Night: The like alfo happens generally 
when the Liquor is very low. 6 . The more it 
rifes and falls at any Time, the more remarkable 
will the Change of the Weather be which follows. 
• All the other Ufes are onl^to fhew the pre- 
fent Temper of the Air, as to Heat,and Cold : 
And it may alfo be farther added here, that 
thefe Glafles might be made as ftrong as the 
•Tube of a Quickfilver Weather-Glafi, provided 
the Ball be proportionable to the Rore only ; per¬ 
haps, if the Glafs were thicker, they would not 
move fo nicely ; but this would not iignify much, 
becaufe little Judgment can be made from finall 
and little Alterations. 

SPIRIT of WINE ; the Oily Part of Wine 
rarify’d by acid Salts: Fill a great Mattrafs with 
a long Neck half full of Brandy, and having fit¬ 
ted a Head and Recipient to it, let the Parts of 
thefe Veffels that join together be exaftly luted ; 
put your Matrafs upon a Pot half full of Water, 
place the Pot upon another moderately heated, 
and fo diftil the Spirit cum Balnco vaporis$ and 
that which rifes up pure will be feparated from 
its Flegm, and continue the fame Degree of Fire, 
till no more diftrls, and you wiJJ have a Spirit 
free from Flegm in the firft Dialling: They ex- 
traft by Diftilling about half of the Quantity of 
the Brandy, and throw away the Flegm which 
remains in the Bottom of tne Limbec, as ufe- 
lefs ; they likewife diftil to half of the Spirit 
that had been diftill’d, and rejeft the Flegm 3 
they continue thefe Reftifications, till putting 
Fire to a Spoonful of the Spirit, the whole bums, 
and the Flegm remains. 

But as this Operation is very tedious, and that 
you can fcarcdy in eight or nine Times repeat¬ 
ing of thefe Diilillings, have a Spirit of Wine 
without Flegm, let your Fire be never fo little, 
Artifls have found out a tall Machine, which by 
reafen of its Circumvolutions they call a Serpent ; 
they fit it to a Cucurbit containing Brandy in it, 
and the Top being made like a Tunnel receives 
«he Head, to which having fitted a Recipient, 
and luted them exa&ly, they put the Veffel up¬ 
on a final 1 Fire : The Spirits of the Wine will 
mount with this gentle Heat ; but the Flegm be¬ 
ing heavy will not rife fo high ; thus you have 
a Spirit of Wine freed from Flegm the firft 
Time: But becaufe it is difficult to convey this 
Machine into the Country, and other Places, 
where they would have Spirit of Wine , and be- 
fides that is fubjeft to grow loofe in the Joinings 
through the Violence of the Spirits, they have 
bethought themfelves of another Method to get 
this Spirit ; for provided there is a Matrafs and 
a Head, you may diftil it, and have alfo that 
which is as good as that by the Serpent; and 
there is no Reafon to fear that the Spirit fhould 
get out of the Veffel any where, provided it be 
well luted. 

Several have purfued a Method of making Spi- 
it of Wine without any Fire, and the fame is 
veiy eafy ; they put two or three Pounds of Salt 
of Tartar, calcined and well dry’d, into a Glafs 
Cucurbit, and pour upon it fome very old fine 
Brandy, riling about tne Thicknefsof five or fix 
Fingers ; they ftir the whole with a wooden La¬ 
dle, and fufter it to lye by fo about an Hour, du¬ 
ring which the Salt of Tartar will impregnate 
with the Flegm, that is, in the Brandy, and the 


Spirit of Wine remain pure ; they feparate *em 
by pouring the Spirit oft gently, or by filtrating : 
Some finall Quantity of the Salt of Tartar may 
be mix’d therewith 5 but it will be of no Preju¬ 
dice to it. 

Spirit of Wine is very good in Lethargies and 
Apoplexies, becaufe it puts the Spirits into a 
greater Motion than they Were before: But as ac¬ 
cording to all Appearance thefe Diftempers are 
caufed by fome Obftruftions, which hinder the 
Courfe of the Spirits in the Brain: this Spirit 
imparts new Vigour to them, by aiffolving or 
fubduing thofe taftarous Vifcocities which flop 
their Paffages; they give the Patient half a 
Spoonful ot it ; they likewife rub the Wrifts, 
Breaft and Face therewith : This Spirit likewife 
diffolves Tumors and Defluxions, becaufe it not 
only opens the Pores, and makes way for the 
moft fubtil Humours to come out; but it alfo 
diftolves and rarifies the grofs ones, that they 
may be in a Condition to be rouz’d by the Mo¬ 
tion of the Blood. It is likewife an excellent 
Remedy for Bums, provided it be prefently ap- 
ply’d ; for it makes way for the fiery Bodies that 
enter’d in to come out at the Pores. 

SPIRT-NET; a Device wherewith to take 
great Fifh as well as fmall 5 the fame being alfo 
known by other Names; this is a common Sort 
of Net, whofe Figure is%ere reprefented. 



The Mefhes of this* Net muft be made indif¬ 
ferent large, that you may the more eafily lift 
it out of the Water, or eue great Fifh will be 
fure to leap over it; you muft alfo do thus: 
Take a Needle and Thread, which draw thro* 
the Sides of your common Earth-Worms, but in 
fuch a manner as not to hurt them much, to 
the End that they may ftir with their Heads and 
Tails with Strength and Vigour, that the Fifh 
at the Sight of ’em may imagine they are at Li¬ 
berty : then tying both Ends of the Thread to¬ 
gether, hang it at Q^ juft over the Middle of 
tne Net, within eight Inches of the Bottom: 
You muft moreover have a long Pole, as O, 
P, N, and within a Foot of the fmalier End, 
fatten two crofs Sticks of the Net, in fuch a 
manner that they may hang about two Inches 
loofe from the Pole, tnat fo the Net may play 
the better. When you put the Net into the Wa¬ 
ter, make a little dafhing Noife therewith ; for 
the Fifh are very inquifitive after fuch Novel¬ 
ties, and coming to fee what the Matter is, will 
perceive the Rowling of the Worms ; then they 
will chafe after the fmalier Fifh, and each at his 
Side begins topull foFthe Worms: You may know 
there arc great ones, and good Store ot them, 
by their pulling and tugging the Net* upon 
f 1 which 
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which the great End of the Pole muft be clapp’d may be flopp’d with a little thick Wine wherein 
between your Legs, and a fudden Mount with a hot Iron has been fquench’d $ or with Conferve 
both Hands given to the Net, and you may be pf Rofes 5 or elfe the Patient may drink a jGlafi 
fure of all within the Compafe of it s In holding of Plantane Water, wherein may be put a little 
the Net, it feems to be moft for your Eafe to Goosberry Jelly, or a little Sugar pi* Honey: 
let the End reft ftill between your Legs, with Honey is beft for thofe who are advanced in 
both Hands a little extended on the Foie, for Years. 

the better fupporting it 9 and let it fometimes be When the Vomiting of Blood is attended frith 
fuffer’d to lie flat on the Ground, as the Place no Fever, it is a good Sign 9 for it may be ftop- 
will permit. ped with a Httle Coral reduc’d to Powder* pr 4 

SPITTING $ a natural A&ion, and when linall Bolus, or Maftick mix’d with a little Con¬ 
done in Moderation contributes to Health $ and ferve of Rofes ; but if otherwife ’tis a bad Sign 
therefore when a Perfon has a Difficulty of Spit When Women have confiderable Overflowing*! 
ting, let him take half a Pint of Hyfop, four if they happen to vomit Blood, that will flop 
Leaves of Colts-foot, one Leaf of red Cabbage, them prefently. 

and fome frefh Butter, about the Bignefs of a There is more Danger in Spitting of Shod, 
Nut 5 let all of them be boil’d in a Pint and an when Perfons are young, than when in Years, 
half of Water, in an earthen Pot that is very When a great Vein happens to be opened of 
clean, till half of it is wafted, then ftrain ana broke, the Heart will be ftifled therewith* and 
keep it in a Bottle 9 let the Patient take a fmall the Strength failing, Death enfue*. v 
Glafs of this Liquor two Hours before he eats Thofe who are fubjefl to fpit Blood ought 
any Thing, in the Morning as foon as he awakes, not to mind that which is red. 
adding a little Sugar to it. and let him do the In all Spitthigs of Stood, it is neceflary that 
lame when he goes to Bed. the Parties fhould forbear Talking, reft quiet* 

You may make a Syrup pf the fame Deco&ion moderate Refpiration, and fometimes open a 
without Butter, adding thereto half a Pound of Vein 5 but $he| fhould not have much Blooa 
Sugar, and two Ounces of Honey 5 that is,:fo taken from them at a Time, 
much to each Pint or Pint and an half of I)c- | If a Veffcl is broken, or much open’d* by 4 
coftion. # Defluxion of a (harp and fait Humour, they muft 

SPITTING of BLOOD ; aDiflemper that of- j ufc the greateft Precaution in Bleeding* and take 
ten befalls Mankind 9 the Blood which comes out away but little Blood. . 

of the Mouth, if it proceeds from the Oefopbagum> It Bleeding has not foon a good E$e£t* Cnpr 
which is the Channel appointed for the P&flage ping-Glaflfes may be apply’d to the Groins and 
,of r the Victuals, or from the Stomach, Lungs, Buttocks 9 or elfe the Thighs faiuft be bound 
Tracheal Artery, dr the Breaft, ought to alarm with ftrong Ligatures 5 and let the Party by In- 
ui much more, than when it comes from the tervah drink the Syrup of Pomegranates, of of 
Tongue, the Pallate, Gums, or Cavity of the Quinces, Myrrh, dry’a Rofes, or Goosberriea 
Nofe. beaten with Plantane, Purflane, or Solanum Wa- 

If it proceeds from the Oefopbagr/m , tho’ the ter 9 or elfe let him fwallow in half a Glafs of 
Quantity is ufually but fmall, yet tha Efforts are the Juice of Sorrel, an Ounce of Syrup faf dry’d 
great, by reafon of the Delicatenefs of the Veins: Rofes, or Rofe-Honey. 

Befides, the Vomiting is violent, and thq Pain Twq or three Days after, let him be purg’d 
acute, when the Perfon fwallows any Thing. with two Drams of the Bark of Citrin Mirobola - 
When this Spitting of Stood comes from the' mm, wherein you are to diflolve an Ounce of 
Stomach, a Reaching to vomit precedes it 5 be- *the Syrup of purgative Rofes 5 or let him have 
which he brings up curdled Blood with an excre- an Ounce of fane Caflk, with a Dram of Rhu- 
mentitious Matter. ibarb reduc’d to Powder, in a GJaft of Plantane 

- It fometimes happens a Perfon brings up Blood Water, or its Deco&ion 9 or elfe an Ounce of 
after he has taken feme Phyfick, or fome other Manna, with as much of the Syrup of Succory* 
violent Remedy, or after having received fome compounded or attempered with a Etecoflion of 
Blow $ then it will be black ana grumous 9 and two Ounces of Tamarilk: After purging, they 
he will feel a Pain very near the Place where the may ufe the following Receipt*. 

Evil is. Take two Ounces of Gum Traganth, two 

If it proceeds from the Tracheal Artery, it is Drams erf Bole, one Dram of Terr* Sigillata, 
hot and of a Vermillion Colour, mix’d with a Maftick and Coral, half a Dram of each 5 re¬ 
little Corruption, and never unattended with a duce the whole into a Powder 9 add thereto two 
finall Cough, which caufes Pain enough. Ounces of Conferve of Rofes, and as much of 

If it comes from the Lungs, there will be but a the Syrup of Pomegranate or Goosberries: Let 
finall Quantity at a Time, but the fame will be the Dofe he a finall Quantity* about the Bignefs 
red, fubtil, vermillion’d, boiling and frothy, and of a fmall Nut, and me it Morning and Even- 
the Party will feel no Pain. ing. Or elfe, dilute half a Dram of Coral in a 

When ’it is carry’d from the Breaft to the Glafs of the Water of Crefles, and let him take 
Lungs, tho’ it comes out but in a fmall Quan- it failing 9 others preferibe foon after the Spit- 
tity, yet it is with Pain, and looks black, thick, f ing of Stood , to take an Ounce of the Juice of 
and rugged, and is attended with a violent Plantane, with as much of that of Purflane, where- 
Cough. in you {hall fteep a Dram of Cora], and half a. 

. df it defeends from the Cavity of the Nofe, Dram of Honey-Stone reduced to Powder, 
into the Breaft, he will perceive it by a fort of Some order Moufe-Turd and Anifeed, ofeach 
ttckling, or feme Drop of Blood, which comes half a Dram, reduc’d into Powder, to be mix’d 
°f the Nofe before : If it falls into the Tra- with a Glafs of Plantane Water, and give it the 
c «eal Artery 9 it caufes a finall Cough, and it Patient fading: There are thofe who preferibe 
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two Drams of Egg Shells well pulveriz’d in three there forms a Tumour, which extends it felf, and 
Ounces of Plantane Water, adding thereunto an caufes a Fever, attended with Heat, Heavinefe, 
Ounce of the Syrup of dry’d Rofes. and a fenfible Pain in it when touch’d. 

SPLEEN 5 a Part in our Bodies deftin’d to When the Spleen is affefted, they ufe the fame 
receive melancholick Juice, as well for it^ own Remedies to it, as they do to an Inflamation of 
Nourffhment, as to feparate it from the Blood: the Liver $ efpecially you muft be fparing of 
draws it from the Liver by a Venue that is Bleeding, and fo far as to open the Vein which 
altogether natural to if, is between the little and the Ring Finger, and 

It is fituated on the left Side oppofite -to the let the Patient drink Barley Wa^er made with a 
Liver, being made in the Form of a NeatV Httle Cinnamon and Wine, and rub the dillem- 
Toogue* it is railed up on that Side which per’d Side with Oil of Rofes, Camomile, and 
touches the falfe Ribs, and hollow or empty on Flower-de-Luce, of which you are to take an 
that by which it fupports itfelf on the Ventricle: equal Quantity. 

It coomb of fpungy Flefft, of feveral Veins and All the Indifpofitions of the Spleen , when 
Arteries, a thin Skin, and {mall Filaments of they are inveterate, are cur’d with Difficulty: 
Nerves: The Subflance thereof is foftifla, thin If the Inflamation of the-S^/^tumsinto a Suppu- 
and fpungy. ration, it is mortal: The Inflamation which feizes 

Thofe who are troubled with the Spleen have upon the upper Part of the Spleen is more to 
a Heavinefs and a Pain in the left Side, with an be fear’d than thattwhich feizes the lower Part. 
Hardnefs which recoils, and the Patient cannot There ^s not fo much Danger whdn the Liver 
lie upon it; If inflead of this recoiling Hardnefs difeharges it felf upon the Spleen, as when the 
there be no more than a Tumour, the Part is Spleen difeharges it felf upon the Liver, 
foft and yielding when it is touch’d. A long Loofenefs in a Perfon troubled with 

Jfe breathes with Difficulty, has a leaden Co- the Spleen threatens a Dropfy, and even Death, 
lour, is droughthv in the Day-time, and fweats If in an Inflamation of the Spleen , the Patient 
much in the Nignt-time. bleeds at the right Noftril, and that he has a 

\ His Gitmsare raw, the Mouth has an ill Smell, Loofenefs on the Day of the Crifts, it is a good 
and the Legs have often Ulcers upon them $ the Sign $ when the Patient makes thick Water* 
Veins are thick and extended, and thofe on the there is no Danger, but if "it be clear much is to 
left Side appear black $ moreover the Urine is be fear’d. 

tftwney-coleur’d § he bleeds often at the Nofe 5 The Obftru&ion of the Spleen is a Diftemper 
his Cods grow big, and his Feet fwell in the which feizes upon the Conduits and Pores, thro* 
Evening. , which the Blood before was drawn and puri- 

Melancholick People are generally fplenetick, fy’d, in orde? to nourifh the Body, 
as arc alfo thofe who drink much Water, eat He that knows the Caufes of the Obftru&ion of 
grofs Food, much raw Fruit, Herbs, or Legumes 5 the Liver, cannot be ignorant of that of the 
fo are fuch as live in moift Places, or thofe that Spleen , which can proceed from no other : han 
afre low of Situation and gloomy. a melancholick, grofs and earthy Humour, which 

A Perfon may alfo continue fplenetick, after a the Spleen draws, and cannot fend back, whereby 
long Sicknets, by the Suppreffion of the Piles, a Stop is put to its Fun&ians. 
or Menfes, by tne Obftruttion of the Liver, af- As foon as a Perfon is feiz’d with this Diftem- 
ter a Quartan Ague, or by being too.much bound, per, you may difeern it by his fad, penfive, and 
/ If the melancholick Blood comes to difgorge caft down Look, an unnatural Colour, a Pain in 
it felf into the Veins that oafs to the Fundament, the left Hypochondria, Difficulty of Breathing, 
it will cure the Patient 5 but if it falls upon the turbulent Dreams, fometimes a very great Sto- 
Liver, it caufes a Dropfy, if upon the Lungs, mach, or one much diminifh’d, or quite loft ; 
the Tiffick or Confumption 5 ana if on the Side, by the Swelling of the Feet, and of the Breaft 
z Pleurify, and terrible Indifpofitions 5 and on after Eating, and by a Cough that increafes in 
the grand Artery, a Palpitation. the Intervals. 

The Spleen is much more predominant and is But if it falls upon the Stomach, it occafions 
more troublefotne te cholerick than flegmatick an Hardnefs there, not from its own Nature, for 
People $ Joy and Gaiety diminifh the Spleen , it is thin and {oft, but from that which is foreign 
whereas Vexation encreafesitj thofe who are to it, which is altogether thick and earthy, 
fubjeft to Rheums do not become fplenetick. Several Inconveniencies arife from the Ob- 
If a Perfon who is troubled with the Spleen is ftru&ions of the Spleen 5 In the firft Place, the 
feiz’d with a Bloody Flux, it is a good Sign 5 for- Blood is impair’d, by being not purify’d of its 
afmuch as the Load that opprefles him is dif- Dregs, and confequently tne Liver weaken’d 5 
charg’d thereby 5 but then it is to be wifh’d that afterwards it caufes a Quartan Ague, Heftick 
it do not laft long, for fear it might be attended Fever, or a Dropfy 5 the clearer the Urine is of 
with other evil Accidents, as a Dropfy or Lien- a Perfon troubled with the Spleen , the worfc 
tory, both which are mortal. it is. 

If the Patient’s Water continues for a long Thus you have fet forth to you all the fen- 
Time to be clear and tranfparent, it is an ill Able Marks of a real Obftru&ion of the Spleen ; 
Symptom for him * on the contrary, the redder which muft be cur’d as well by Bleeding in the 
and thicker it is, the fooner he will be cured. Arm and Foot, it being the mod certain Means 
The Spleen is fubjeft to Obftruftions, a Phleg- to efleft it in a fhort Time, and the fame mull be 
mon, and a Schirrus. repeated as the Party’s Strength will allow, or 

The Spleen , as well as other natural Parts of elfe haveRecourfe to Barley-Water, Purgings, a 
the Body, is fubjeft to a Phlegmon, which is an Regimen of Life, and external Remedies. 
Abundance of Blood, that is extreamiy hot and Ptiflanes are made with an Ounce of the Bark 
boiling, that falls upon feme Part or other, and of Caper, half an Ounce of Tamarinds, a hand- 
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ful of Hart’s Tongue and Buglofi, half an hand¬ 
ful of Camedris, as much of the Flowers of Broom 
and of the Root, half an Ounce of Fennel Root, 
two Drams of Liquorifh and Anife, all boil’d in 
fix ‘Paris Pints ot Water, confum’d to two Thirds, 
and after it is ftrain’d and cool, give the Patient 
a Glafs thereof in the Morning falling, in the 
Middle of the Day, between Meals, and in the 
Evening; continue to do fo for a Week or two, 
and if the Seafon of the Year be fo, that you 
cannot have thefe Herbs, diflolve in fome Mut¬ 
ton Broth, or that of an old Cock, a Dram of 
Cream of Tartar, with fifteen Grains of the Salt 
of Worm-wood, or of Tamarinds, which he muft 
take Morning and Evening for feven or eight 
bays; then purge him once or twice a Week 
with a Medicine prepared after this Manner. 

Take half a Setier of a Decoftion of Polypo¬ 
dy, in which infufe for a wjiole Night in not 
Afhes, three Drams of Sena, and one Dram of 
Anife; when the whole has been (train’d, add 
to it half an Ounce of double Catholicon, with 
as much of the Confeftion call’d Hamech 3 and 
when you have divided the fame into two Dofes, 
let him take them at an Hour’s Diftance one 
from another, and two*Hours after the laft Dofe, 
give him fome Broth, wherein a Dram of Cream 
of Tartar has been diflolv’d, or elfe add to it 
half a Glafs of the Juice of Chervil. 

Thofe who had rather be purg’d by way of 
Bolus, let them take twenty Grains of the Pow¬ 
der of Ivy, fifteen Grains of Agaric, as mqch of 
Sena reduc’d into fine Powder, with a little Sy- 
rop or Comfiture to make it up. 

At the fame Time apply to the Spleen either 
a Plaifter made of Melilot, Mucilage, or Dia- 
chilum creatum 3 or let the Patient make ufe of 
the following Ointment3 

Take an Ounce and an half of Flower-de-luce 
Oil, an Ounce of the Oil of Rue, and of Capers, 
three Drams of Goats Dung, a Dram of Saffron, 
and an Ounce of Wax3 melt the whole together, 
and rub the left Side with it all over Morning 
and Evening, and fpread a Leaf of Paper upon it. 

And to ftrengthen the natural Heat as much 
as poflible, let the Patient make ufe of Treacle, 
Orvietan, or the Confeftion of Alkermes, Con- 
ferve of Bugglofs Flowers, or the Roots of An¬ 
gelica preferv’d. 

They muft'not eat grofs and undigefted Food, 
as that of Gammon, Hares, Ducks, and the like 3 
neither muft they eat Legumes, fuch as Beans, 
Lentils, Parfhips, Redbeet, Turnips and Carrots. 

As to their Drink, they may ufe Wine mo¬ 
derately, Water, wherein a hot Iron has been 
quench’d, or into which a piece of red hot Gold 
has been thrown : They may from time to time 
drink fome Hypocras, provided you add to it a 
very little Vinegar 3 all other Liquors will be 
injurious. 

But if the Obftruftion of the Spleen proceeds 
from drinking a deal of coldWater, or having lived 
a little abftemioufly, the Patient may take the 
following Pills in the Evening as he goes to Bed, 
or before Supper 3 

Take three Drams of finely fearc’d Aloes, as 
much of Rhubarb and Agaric, twenty Grains of 
black Pepper, an< l a Grain of Rue, or Jlgnvs 
Caft ns 5 the whole being reduced into a fine 
Powder, make a Mafi thereof with a little Oxy- 
mcl: The Dofe is a Dram once or twice a 


Week 3 but if the Obftruftion proceeds from an 
Ulcer, or perfe£Hy form’d Schirrus, both the 
one and the other, in the Opinion of 2)e la Haye 
and others, are incurable. 

A Schirrus frequently fucceeds a Phlegmon, 
to which a prefent Remedy muft be ufed $ and 
therefoie you muft in the very Beginning apply 
a Cauftick to th 6 Place where it is form’d^ or 
elfe make ufe of the following Plaifter; 

Take two Ounces of Gum Armoniac, and the 
fame Quantity of Sagapenum ; diflolve them in 
a Chopine of the Juice of Hemlock, and half a 
Setier of Vinegar 3 after both the one and the 
other Liquid is confum’d, and if nothing remains 
but the Gums L fpread them upon a piece of 
Leather, of the fame Extent with the Sore, 
and let the Plaifter remain on till it falls off 
of it felf. Inftead of the Juice of Hemlock, you 
may take that of Cabbage, and you may make 
ufe of the Hemlock Plant alone when it is pure 
and green, cut finall and beaten 3 apply it to 
the Spleen % when a little fuppled, and renew it 
often 3 or elfe take fome Muftani-Seed, which 
after you have beaten with large Figs, apply it 
by way of Poultis, and cover it with a Lumen 
Cloth fteep’d in the Juice of Nettles. 

Thefe Remedies are to be accompany’d with 
a Barley-Water, which muft be ufed for feveral 
Days, and muft be prepar’d in the Manner fol¬ 
lowing; 

Take an Handful of Hyfop, the fame Quan¬ 
tity of Agrimony, and as much of the Leaves 
of white Nettles; boil them together .in four 
Paris Pints of Water, till half of it is cbnfum’d $ 
then ftrain the Deco&ion, and while it is yet 
boiling, add to it an Ounce of Rhubarb, half 
beaten with as much Cinnamon 3 fuffer it to in¬ 
fufe a whole Night upon hot Embers, after 
which ftrain off it into two Glafles every Even¬ 
ing, and drink the firft at Five a-Clock, and the 
other at Six a-Clock, and fup fome Broth at 
Eight. 

Then let the Patient purge for this Schirrus, 
from time to time, with half an Ounce of double 
Catholicon, and an Ounce of the Confe&ion of 
Hamech, diflolv’d in a Glafs of Succory Water, 
or a Decoftion of Polypody. 

In the Intervals, take either Treacle* Or- 
vietan, or the Confe&ion of Alkermes: This 
alfo will brine down the Menfes, and make the 
Piles run, if they are flopp’d 3 and as to the Re¬ 
gimen, the fame is to be obferv’d, as in the Ob- 
ftruftion of the Spleeju 

Thofe who are inclin’d to be troubled with 
the Spleen , may drink out of a Cup made of the 
Black-berry’d Ivy, or of that of Tamarinds, or 
Afh-Tree: or let them hang at their Chamber 
Door a green Lizard, fhut up in a Bottle 3 or 
let them carry about them the Root of Black- 
berry’d Ivy, or Wall-wort. 

It has been found by Experience, that thofe 
who without any Averfion have eaten from time 
to time the Liver of an Afs, or a young Colt, 
have been perfefUy cur’d of the Spleen 3 U> have 
thofe who have in half a Glafs ot Oxymel drank 
a Powder made of the Flefh of a Moufe, fome 
Mornings failing 3 to this End they put feme 
Mice into an earthen Pot, to be dry’d near the 
Fire, after they have firft cut off their Heads. 

If the Schirrus becomes incurable, the Body 
will become lean, becaufe it hinders the Nou- 
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rifhment to pais into the (everal Parts thereof: 
If the Schirrus has a Senfation or Feeling, it may 
be eafily cur’d: If a Bioody-Flux comes upon a 
Schirrus of the Spleen , it will cure it, provided 
it be of no long Duration ; for otherwife it 
threatens the Patient with a Dropfy, and with 
Death. 

SPLEENWORT, or MILT WORT, in La- 
tin HerhionttiS i a Plant (hat has Leaves like the 
Dracunculus, but larger, made in the Form of a 
Crefcenr, and curl’d ; it has feyeral (mall Roots 
which ftick to one another ; it (hoots forth nei¬ 
ther Stem, Flowers, nor Seed, and has a rough 
Tafte ; it grows in (tony moift Places, as in Grot¬ 
to’s, the Ruins of Rome and other Places in J- 
taly ; it holds all the Winter, and produces new 
Leaves in April* 

It is of an aftringent bitter Quality, and, be¬ 
ing drank in Vinegar, is a fovereign Remedy 
againft the Hardnefe and Obftruflions of the 
Spleen. 

SPLENTS; a Difeafe in a Horfe , being a 
callous, hard, and infenfible Swelling, that breeds 
on his Shank-Bone, and fpoils the Shape of the 
Leg when it grows big : To cure this Evil, the 
Hair muft be fhav’d away, and the Swelling rubb’d 
and beat with the Handle of the Shoeing-Ham- 
mer, till it be fofren’d ; then they burn three 
Or four Hazel Sticks, while the Sap is in them, 
and chafe the Splcnt with the Juice or Water 
that fweats out at both Ends, applying it as hot 
as they can without burning the Part; after 
vkhich they rub or bruife the Swelling with one 
of the Sticks, and continue frequently to throw 
the hot Juice upon the Part, but not fo neither as 
to burn it, and rub flill till it grows foft; then 
they dip a Linncn Cloth five or fix Times dou¬ 
bled in the Hazel-Juice, js hot as they can en¬ 
dure it upon their Hands, and tying it upon the 
Splent, iuffer it to remain there four and twen¬ 
ty Hours: In the mean Time, the Horfe muft 
be kept in the Stable, without fuffering him to 
be led or rid to Water, during the Space of nine 
Days; at the End of which the Splent will be 
diflolved, and the Hair will come again fome 
time after : If the Hazel be not in the full Sap, 
it will not operate fo cffeftually ; ncverthelefs it 
may be ufed ; but the Part muft be rubb’d and 
bruis’d with more Vehemence : If the Splent be 
not quite taken away, but only leflen’d, repeat 
the Operation a Month after. 

Another Remedy is, that in April or May 
you will find a little, black, longifh Infeft, about 
the Foot of the Stalk of the bulbous Crow-foot: 
It is no bigger than a fmall Bean, without Wings 
but Has Legs; and it is fo hard, you can fcarce 
bruife it between your Fingers: Mix three or 
four Hundred of them with old Hog’s Greafe in 
a Pot, which cover very clofe, till they are quite 
dead, and with Greafe ftamp them to an Oint¬ 
ment, which will be the better the longer it is 
kept: Now the Splcnt having been (bftened and 
prick’d after the ufual Manner, apply the Oint¬ 
ment to the Thicknefs of a French Penny, with 
a red-hot Fire-Shovel held overdt, to make it 
fink in ; it will draw out a red Water, which af¬ 
ter eight or nine Days time will turn to a Scurf, 
or Scab, which will afterwards fall off; but be¬ 
fore the applying of this Ointment ’tis necelTary 
to (often the callous or hard Swelling firft, with 


a Poultis made of two Ounces of Lilly Roots, 
as much of Marfti-Mallows, of Leaves of Mal¬ 
lows and Violets two handfuls each, one handful 
of Dill, of wild Marjoram, of wild Penny-Royal 
or Corn-Mint: Let the Roots be boil’d in Wa¬ 
ter about an Hour, and mix the Water* with 
about three parts Oil; then put the Herbs to 
it, and when well boil’d, ftamp all to Mafh, 
(have off the Hair, and apply it warm to the 
Part you intend to fofren. 

SPLINT ; a Difeafe incident to Horjes^ and 
made by fome Authors to be different from the 
Splents ; tho’ indeed not unlike it. It begins at 
tne very Griftle, and will, if let run too long, 
become as hard as a Bone, being bigger or fmaller, 
according to the Caufe of its Coming : It is found 
for the moft part on the Infide of the Shank, 
between the Knee and the Fetlockjoint, and is 
very difficult to be cur’d ; it is (o painful to 
him, that it will not only caufe him to halt, 
trip, and ftumble, but alfo fall in his Travel; 
It befalls the poor Beaft by the Means of too 
hard Travelling, and fore Labour, by op- 

E reffing him with too heavy a Burden, where- 
y the tender Sinews of his Legs are offended: 
It comes alfo hereditarily from the Sire or Dam’s 
being troubled therewith, and is known by the 
Sight and Feeling; for if you pinch it with your 
Thumb and Finger, he will (brink up his Leg. 

When you have wafh’d the Place, and fhav’d 
away the Hair, as you muft do in the Cure of 
all Splints and boney Excretions, knock and rub 
it with a Blood-ftaff, or Hazle-Stick, then prick 
it with a Fleam s That being done, take Ver¬ 
vain and Salt, of each a handful, pound them 
together to an Ointment, and apply it to the 
Place: bind it up with a Rowler, and ditching 
it on faft, let it remain fo for four and twenty 
Hours. 

Others to take off the Splint , preferibe the Oil 
of Vitriol, for dipping a Stick or Feather into 
the Glafs, touch the Place therewith, and it will 
eat it away; but if you find it eat too much, 
ftop it by bathing it with cold Water ; or if you 
boil fome green Copperas in Water, and wafh 
the Sore therewith, it will not only cleanfe it 
from any piece of the remaining Splint , but al¬ 
fo heal it up. 

To remove the Splint and leave no Scar be¬ 
hind, take a red Hazle-Stick, about the Bignefs 
of one’s Thumb, a quarter of a Yard long, and 
having knock’d and beaten the Splint very well 
therewith, take and cut one End very fmooth, 
ftick a Needle in the Pith of it, leaving out fo 
much of the Point thereof as will prick thro* the 
Skin, which you muft prick full of Holes; then 
take fome of the Oil of Peter, with which rub 
it all over, bathing with a hot Fire-Shovel four 
or five Days together. 

Here it is to be obferv’d, that you may ftop 
the falling down of new Humours, to the Place 
aftefted, by binding Plaifters, as Pitch, Rofin, 
Mallich, red Lead, Oil, Bole Armoniack, and 
the likew Then to draw out Matter which is 
gathered, ufe Drawing Simples, as Wax, Tur¬ 
pentine, and laftly, to dry up the Relidts, 
ufe Drying Powders, as Honey, Lime, Oyfter- 
(hells, Soot, t&c. You muft alfo know that all 
Splints, Spavins, and Knobs, muft be taken a- 
way at the Beginning. 

SPOT; 
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SpOT$ a Mark that remains on fome Stuff 
or other Matter: Secrets to take out Spots are 
thefe following. 

1. Take half a Pound «of Venice Soap finely 
fcrap’cL three Ounces of the Oil of Spike, four 
Spoonful of Ox-Dung, as much Lemon Juice as 
will moiften the Malsof Starch to give it a Con- 
fiftence, and form Balls thereof5 the Soap muft 
be very dry before you ufe it : In ufing ot them, 
firft wafh the Spots with warm Water, then rub 
*em with your Balls, and after that wafh them 
again very carefully with Water. 

Here it may be obferv’d, that if you make 
U Lye with the Afhes of Ground-Ivy, and dif- 
iplve a little of your Mafs therein, you would 
have an excellent Remedy for the Itch, if you 
walh the Parts feveral times therewith. 

2. Take two Pounds of Spring Water, Afhes 
of Tartar, or old Lees of Wine, to the Biguefs 
of a Wallnut, and a Lemon cut into finall Piece* $ 
when you have mix’d the whole together, fuffer 
it to digeft four and twenty Hours, and then 
filtrate the Water: This will take off all Sorts 
of Spots , made by Oil or otherwife, out of Hats, 
and Cloaths, whether made of Silk, Wooll, or 
Linnen3 you muft take Care to wafh the Part 
where the Spot is with fair Water, after you 
have taken it out, and clean it well. 

3. Take two Meafures of River Water, one of 
Ox-Gall, four Ounces of Roch Allom, three 
Ounces of burnt Tartar, and two Scruples of Cam- 

1 >hire & boil the whole together till half is con¬ 
fined, then ftrain it, and wafh the Spot there¬ 
with 3 twice or thrice doing will take it quite 
away. 

4. To take out all Sorts of Spots in Cloaths, 
and the like, take common Salt, pound it well, 
and black Soap, of each as much as you have 
occafion 3 mix the whole well together, and rub 
the Spots therewith $ and when they become 
dry, wafh them afterwards with warm Water, 
and they will be gone. 

5. To take a Spot of Oil out of Sattin, or o- 
ther Stuff, and even out of Paper 3 take calcin’d 
Sheeps Trotters or Feet, put fome of it on both 
Sides the Paper, or Stuff, at the Place where thq 
Spot is, and leave the Powder or Afhes there for 
one Night, it will take out the Spot 3 and if it 
does not effectually do it, repeat it once more 3 
but the Spot muft not be of long (landing. 

6 . Take half a Pound of Soap, four Ounces of 
Potters Earth, and an Ounce of Quick-lime, mix 
(he whole with a little Water, and apply it to 
the Spot. 

7. To take Spots out of white Silk, or Velvets 
dy’d in Grain, or crimfon’d 3 take fome good 
Bran, thrice boil’d, and wet the Spot backwards 
and forwards therewith 3 then take the White 
of a new-laid Egg, and lpread it on the Spot 3 
put it to dry in tne Sun, wafh it very gently with 
cold Water, prefs it well, and the Spot will be 
gone: Do this twice at leaft, for the Colour will 
not be effaced at all.. 

8. To the fame End for Cloth dy’d in Grain, 
take Water made of Roch Allom, and wafh the 
Spot with it3 rub the Cloth well, then wafh it 
with clear Water, and the Spot will be gone the 
iecond Time. 

9. To the fame Purpofc, take Roch Allom, 
Tartar, and white Soap, of each three Ounces 3 
pulverize the whole very finely 5 then take two 


Ox-Galls, and a Pot that ia not large, into 
which you muft put fome Lye, according 
to your Difcretion3 put it upon the Fire, and 
when it begins to boil, you are prefontly to add 
the Galls, and powder to it 3 and fuffer it to boil 
till the third or fourth Part is confum’d 3 wafh 
the Spots twice with this Water, and fuffer the 
Cloth to dry each Time 3 and the laft Time wafh 
it with cold Water, and you will fee the good Ef. 
feCts of it. 

10. To take Spots out of filken or woollen 
Scarlets, without lofing the Colour 3 take the 
Herb call’d Soap-wort, and extrad the Juice 
thereof, which you are to lay upon the Spot for 
the Space of two or three Hours, and then wgflh 
it with hot Water: and if you do qqf find the 
Spot quite taken out, wafh it once more 9 If the 
Cloth be not dy’d in Grain, put a little Soap to 
it, and fomewbat more of the Juice, incorporate 
and wafh the Spot well with the fame, it will 
anfwer your End. 

11. To take out Spots of Greafe or Fat, take 
Roch-Allom and new Quick-lime, of each a 
Pound, Allom of Tartar fix Ounces, Soap cut, 
very fmall three Pounds, and fair Water four 
Pounds3 put the whole together in a clean Vefr 
fel, and let ’em boil for fome Time 3 then ftrain 
and keep the Liquor, and when you have occa-. 
fion to ufe it, warm it3 then wafh the Spots on 
each Side with fair Water, and the Spots with 
this Water3 rub one part of the Qotn or Stuff 
again ft another, and the Spots will come out 3 
*hen apply a little Soap with coldWater, and they 
will certainly be gone the fceond or third Time* 

12. To take Spots of Ink or Wine out of Wool¬ 
len or Linnen 3 get the Juice of a Lemon, Orange* 
or Citron, and wafh the Spot feveral times there¬ 
with 3 let it dry, then walh it with cold Water, 
and this will efface them 3 but if it be a Spot 
of Ink, wafh it with white Soap and Vinegar, 
and you will fee no more of it. 

13. To make black Spots in a white Skin, fo 
as to refemble the Skins of Leopards or Pan¬ 
thers, take an Ounce of Litharge, two Ounces of 
Quick-lime, three Meafures ot common Water 3 
mix the whole, and put upon a finall Fire, till it 
is only heated, but it muft not boil 3 then take it 
off, and make a Tin&ure, with which you are 
to form the Spots upon the Skins, with a Pen¬ 
cil made of Hogs-Briftles 3 when that is done* 
dry them in the Sun, and then beat them with 
a Switch 3 but if you do not find the Spots to be 
gone, you muft go over them once more, and 
your End will be anfwer’d 3 this Colour will not 
fade, but will give the Skin a fine Smell; you 
may ufe it to make your Horfes Backs look beau¬ 
tifully. 

Spots in the Fttce are taken away by Wafhing 
it with the Water which drops from the Vine, 
when it has been prun’d. 

SPOTS and WEBS : See <Pearl in a Jfarfc's 

1 \ye y 

SPOTTED FEVER: See <Purple Fever. 

SPRAIN 3 a Diftemper incident to the Feet 
and Legs of Hawks % and foon difeem’d by its 
Heat and Burning 3 for Cure, anoint and rub the 
Place Morning and Evening with Oil of JE veter* 
binding about it a fine Cloth dipp’d in the fame 
Oil, and keep it warm and fupple. 

If the Sprain happens to be in any of the Ta¬ 
lons, or Pounce-Joints, take a Coping-Iron, cut 

the 
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omerwife would endanger the Lofs of the Foot. 

You 'may ftay the Blood by fearing the Pkce 
with feme Iron heated in the Fire, and then A- 


VVU --O - — • • ' . i 

the Talons to come oat,, which. Finger tnuft be 
. faft with a.Drawlng-Thfead, that jou maj 
open it every Morning, to tonvey three or, foiir 
Ihops of the Oil into it, and not be forc’d to 
take it quite off. . 

But if fhe has a Swelling tm-o’ a Blow, Stnpe, 
or any other Accident, on Kef Legs 6r Feei, 4 - 
noint the Place with Oil of Bays only with Bran¬ 
dy mix’d together j theft fife'stfer |f a Cloth di^t 
in the fame, arid over all a Leather tb keep it 
. In all fbefo Cafes dive her Reft and due 


warm ; In all thefe Cafes give her Reft and due : 
Feeding, otherwife all will be to little pUrpMe. i 
SPRAIN or STRAIN, a Misfortune that be- : 
falls a Uorfi, when His Sinews are ftretch’d be- i 
vond their Strength, by reafon of a Slip - or 
Wrench; thofe in tbfc Back are cur d after this 

^ Take*a fat fucking Maftiff \frhelp, flea and 
bowel him; then ftop the Bpdy as full as It can 
hold With grey black Snails, and faaft it at a rea¬ 
sonable Pire ; when it begins to be warm, bafte 
Jt with fix Ounces of Spike Oil, made .yellow 
With Saffron, and fi* Ounces of the Oil of Wax ; 
tfhe'ri faVe the Droppings,, and whatever Moifture 
falli ffom it j with, which you are to apoint the 
Sprain, and work it in very hot, holding a hot 
Jore-Shovel before it ; this is to be done Morn¬ 
ing- and livening. ; ' 

X)thers take five Quarts of Ale, and a Quarter 
6f a Peck of Glover’s Specks, and boil them till 
ft comes to a Quart; then apply it hot to the 
Grief, and remove it not in five or fix Days. 

Some take Venice Turpentine and Brandy, 
beaten together into a Salve ;• anoint the griev’d 
Part therewith, arid heat it with a Fire-Shovelj 
and in two or three Days doing it will have a 

8 °pota ^Strain newly done, take a Quart of the 
Grounds of Ale or Beer, Parfley and chopped 
Grafs, as much as you can gripe ; boil them till 
the Herbs be foft j then put to it a Quarter of a 
Pound of fweet Butter, and when it is melted, 
take it from the Fire, and put it into a Pint of 
White Wine Vinegar, and if it be thin, thicken 
it with Wheat Bran, and lay it upon Hurds; and 
poukis-wife, as hot as he can endure it, lay it to; 
remove it once in twelve Hours, and give your 
Horfe moderate Exercife. 

Others take White Wine Vinegar, Bole Armo- 
niack, the Whites of Eggs and Bean-Flower; 
which being beaten into a perfeft Salve, muft be 
laid very hot to the Sore. . 

For a new Strain or Grief proceeding trom 
Heat, take the Whites of fix Eggs, and beat ’em 
with a Pint of White Wine Vinegar, Oil of Rofes 
and Myrtles, of each an Ounce, Bole Armoniack 
four Ounces, as much of Dragon’s Bloody.and as 
much of Bean or Wheat Flower, the firft is the 
beft, a* will thicken them, bring it to a Salve, 
and fpreading it upon the Hurds, lay it upon the 
Place, and renew it not until it be dry. 

For a new Sinew -Sprain, take of common 
ft Quarter of ft Pound* .Bole. Armoniack in 
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Powder an Ounce, the Whites of three or tour 
new-laid Eggs, a Gill of White Wine Vin^ar^. 
half a Gill of Brandy, and a Quarter of a Pine 
of new Wbrt, either officer or Ale, witK half a 
Gill of the Oil of Turpentine, Which incorporate' 
vef^ well with your Hands $ then rut ahdcjfafc 
the thinneft of it in upon, the aggriev’d Placed 
holding a ndt Fire-Shovel before it, to iriuke it 
firik in the hotter $ then daub it all over wi$hf th^* 
riiidceft, in the Nature of a Charge, and (IjcK 
Flax or. Hurds upon it, binding it up with a 
Linnen Cloth, ana if there is occafion for it, you 
may apply a frefh Charge. 

When the Sinews of the Animal are fo flrain’d, 
that the Member is growfi ufelefs $ take of Caip- 
tbarides 9 Eupborbitm and Mercury, a like Quan¬ 
tity, and of the Oil of Bays double as much as 
of all the reft 5 bring the hard Simples to ft 
Powder, and beat all.to a Salve, and apply it tp 
the Grief 5 and tho’lt makes it fore, it will give 
Strength and Streightnefs to the Sinews: As for 
thp Sore, you may, cure it with Populeon, frefh 
Butter, or Dear’s Gf&rfe Warm. 

f or 2L.Striti?t id trie Shoulder, or elfewherc, 
$r apparent, take Jeri Ounces of PreW-Grcafd, 
mpIt ifonjhe Fire, put t6 it four O unc cs of thb 
Oil of Spike, one of the Oil of Origanutn,* one 
and an haff bf thb Oil ojf Exeter 9 and three of 
that ofSr. JohnVwbfi j ftir them all togethbf, 
pdf tjiem into i Gally-pot, with wnich, bc- 
itjir^feade hot, anoint the Place, rubbing and 
cfSfirtg ft iff very much,* hold a hot Fire-Shovel 
before it, and anoint it once in two .Days, and 
: rub and chafe it in once or twice a Day, and 
gitfe him moderate Exefcife. , . * 

pot a Straw ih the Paftem br Footlbck Joints 
a Poultis made of the Grbundi of Strong Beer. 
Heri^sDung, Hog’s Greafe, ancT.Nerve Oil, bdH’a 
together, and apply’d two br thrbO Times Bbuiid 
in a Linnen Rag will do. 

An old Strain upon the Leg is cu?d # tHiis$ 
when the Hair i$ fo clofe clipp’d off, that yoii 
can fee the Paftem Veirt, ftrike it wfth void 
l Fleme, and let it bleed well 5 then kke *tw6 
Ounces of Turpentine Oil, as niilcli ftfbng Ale 
or Beer, and put them into a Glaft $ fhake thefti 
well together, the better to incorporate them t 
then pour it into an earthen Difh, and aribirtt 
and chafe the aggrieved Part very well- holding 
, at the fame Time a red-hot Fire-Shovel b’eforb 
f it, that it may the better fink in; When yoii 
n find the Swelling is abated, lay the edmmori 
Chatge of Soap and Brandy upon it, a’nd bind 
& LinneO Rag wet in the fiime about it,* £na 
r when the Charge begins to peel off, anoint it 
once or twice with the Oil of Trotters. 

1- M. Ckomel 's Prefcription ini a Sprain is, to 
. take the Grounds of Vinegar with hbt Afhes and 
e old Axonge or Mari’s Greafe $ mix the whole to¬ 
gether, and adding an Egg to it, apply it. 
n You may know that the Foot is odt of Order, 
n when feme Bone is out of its Place, and that 
is the adjacent Parts ftand out 5 the firft Thing to 
k be done is to fcarify the Hoof, apply to it 1 
is Spunge dipp’d in Vinegar, and to tie on fotne 
e fmall Pine Splinters 5 but if the Bone does re- 
e, turn to its Place, you muft pound eight Ounces 
ie of Fengreek, and when you have fteep’d it in 
fomeWine and Wax with fomq Honey, lay it 
in on for ten Days together, 
n SPRAIN in MANKIND 5 See Strain. 

sprain; 
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SPRAIN a Misfortune incident to Oxen as 
well as other Animals ; which when it happens, 
you muft take fome Lard, Honey and White 
Wine, boil the whole together, and chafing or 
rubbing the affefted Part therewith for three 
Days and three or four times a Day, it will 
Cure it. 

SPREAD or DRAG-NET, a Cartridge 
Net, which may be made, if you will, with 
four Square Mefhes, which we need not De- 
feribe. 
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The following Cut reprefents our jDrxg-tlct 
fpread in order to catch 'Partridges. 




It’s made of three pieces, the greateft A. B. 
E. G. muft be fix Foot long and four broad $ the 
other two P. I. H. and K. L. X. Y. four Foot 
long and one broad ; let the grand beginning of 
*em be fatten'd at the Letter and then from 
R. to the end G 1 Leave as much Length or 
fpace as the Small Net is broad, which is a Foot: 
This Length terminates at the point R. from 
whence begin to fbw the two pieces and R. 
together, and go to the Letters P. S. leaving alfo 
an equal Length of the Great Net from S. to B. 
to that from Q.to G. fow the other piece X. Y. 
over-againft Y. T. in the fame manner. 

When you have joyn’d the Nets together, get 
four Stakes, the Form of which is reprefented 
at C. E. N- let ’em be eighteen Inches long 
and a Finger thick, with a Notch at the end N. 
in order to faften 'em at each Comer, as at R. 
S. T. U. where the Nets are joyn’d together 5 
each of thefe Stakes muft have a little Hole 
bor’d in ’em within half a Foot of the end C- 
that you may put in the Buckle or Ring E. 
made of Iron or Copper, and refembling the 
Rings of Bed-Curtains. 

Then you muft take a pretty ftrong Pack¬ 
thread, one end of which you muft thruft into 
the Ring of the Stake, to be ty’d to the comer 
of the Net Q^ R. and from thence to the comer 
of the Small Net, thrufting it thro’ all the 
Mefhes of the Edge, and bringing it out at the 
Mefh I. and then put it thro’ the Ring of the 
Stake at the comer P. S. and from thence into the 
Mefh at the comer of the Small Net B. and 
fo quite about to the laft corner G. and finally 
into the Ring with the other end $ let each of 
thefe o ends hang four or five Foot in length, 
“en tye ’em together as at M. 


But you fhould firft a little before Sun-fet go 
into fome Field or place where you think to find 
fome Sport and there hide your felf, and you 
will foon know if there be any of the Birds by 
their Calling and Jucking, and then they will 
take a fmall flight, and oftentimes two or three 
before they^go to Rooft $ and be fure to obferve 
exa&ly the Place where they Rooft, by making 
fome Mark at a diftance, to the end you may 
not be to feek the Place in the dark y then pre^ J 
pare two ftrait light Poles, which muft be as 
long as the Net is broad, which' to do well 
fhould be about Fifteen or Twenty, or more 
Fathoms : They muft be as ftrong at one end as* 
the other y they need not be all of one Piece, 
but of two or three well joyn’d • take your Net 
Poles and Companion along with you to the Place ; 
for the Sport cannot well be perform’d without 
one to afiift you. 

Now the Cut above more particularly repre¬ 
fents a Piece of Com, where ‘Partridges have 
been difeover’d y the Ridges are denoted by the 
prickt Lines, and the Ground between the 
Ridges is the fpace you find between thefe prickt 
Lines y and laftly, the Letter P. is the place' 
where the Partridges are fuppos’d to flop. 

The two Men muft fpread the Net upon the 
Ground, in a place where there are neither 
Bufhes nor other Incumbrances to entangle the 
Net, and hinder the Eflefts of it y then faft’ning 
the Poles A. D. and B. C. to each end : They 
fix the Net all along to the places Mark’d by 
the fmall ends of the Thread as in the Cut y 
then they put Packthreads into the bottom of 
the Net, which they faften all along the Edge 
at the places O, P, Thefe Packthreads ought 
to be about Two Foot, and a half or Three 'Foot 
long, with fmall Butties at the other End to 
trail on the Ground, that the Partridges may 
be forc’d to Spring when they hear the Rutting 
Noife y and it may here be particularly obferv’d, 
that the Red Partridges are not fo forward to 
Spring as the Grey ones. 

When your Net is extended, each Perfon 
muft lay hold on the middle of the Poles, lifting 
up the higher end of the Net about five or fix 
Foot from the Ground, and letting the lower 1 
part follow floping about half a Foot from the. 

Ground, 
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Ground, upon which nothing mud drag but the 
Three finall Branches, O; P. Q^; the Cord and 
the Buflies mud drag on the Ground, and fhould 
not be above two Foot' long ; when the Car¬ 
tridges rife, both mud let go their Hands and let 
the Net fall upon the Ground upon them. 

Sometimes it fo falls out, that the Cartridge 5; 
life before the Net is over them, which maybe 
occasion'd by the too great Noife you make ; 
therefore be as ftill as poflible, and if fo, let 
’em teft two or three" Hours before you attempt | 
.any thinfe again, then March over the whole 
Field witn your Net ready fet, and listen to; 
xme but you will meet them at laft. 

This Sport mud not be follow’d neither when! 
.the Moon fhines nor when it Snows : Some 
carry a Light or fbme Fire with them the better 
to cfifcover the Cartridges ; which when they 
fee, they will believe it to be Day-light, and 
jare difcover’d by the noife they make in Waking 
and ftretching out their Wings ; then they hide 
the Light and draw the Net over them. 

In order to carry fuch a Light, they fatten 
the bottom of a Corn-Bufhel, or the like, to the 
Bread, and the Mouth thereof beingjtum’d to¬ 
wards the Cartridges , they place a Tin Lamp 
made on purpofe in the Bottom thereof with a 
Wiek or Match as big as a Man’s little Finger, 
Co that the Light can only be feen right forward 
and not fide-wavs. Other Inventions there are, 
and more may oe found out to carry Lights for 
this purpofe, with which we fhall not amufe 
the Reader 2 That Perfbn who has a mind to 
take a Covey of Cartridges alone by himfelf, 
mutt prepare Two Poles made of Willow or 
feme other Wood both ftrait and light, bigger 
at one end than at the other, and about twelve 
or fifteen Foot- lo'ng, to which he is to fkften 
bis Net, as you may fee by the following Cut. 



The Poles mud be faftnedalongthe fides Q. S. 
And T. R. with Packthreads, in fiich a manner 
chat their thickeftEnds. may be at S. T. the 
narrowed- part of* the Net ; which Spread-Net 
being adjufted, let theSportfman go into the 
field* and obierving where the Cartridges are, 


let him carry the Net in fuch a manner, that 
the Edge S. T. being againft his Belly, the 
ends of the Poles S. and T.rub-agaioft’his Sides ; 
and extending his Arms, let him with borh his 
Hands lay hold of the Two Poles as far as he 
can, to tne end that preffing the Cord S. T. 
againft his Belly, he may bavi the more 
Strength ; then holding up the Net four, .five 
or fix Foot from* the Ground, let him walk along 
the fide of the Corn Field • and let* the Edge of 
the Net Q^R. trail on the’(ground in the Right 
and Left, without quitting at, if i\Cartridges 
are found under it; but if jotherwile, let him 
drop the Poles and N6t>_£ild run to, catch the 
Game. ^ ^ t 

SPRING, living Water/iffuing naturally out 
of the Barth, Rocks, or made to do fo by 
digging in proper Places for it: See Garden , 
Fountain , Fijh-Conds ,' and Water . . 

SPRINGS, Devices for the' taking of Fowl 
and Birds, both great and fmall ; they are ufual- 
ly made and accommodated thus; firft, well 
knowing the Fowls Haunts, and the Places where 
the Flocks and Couples do ufitally feed Morn¬ 
ings and Evenings, and obfcrving woll the. Fur¬ 
rows and Water Trafts, where they ufually ftalk 
and paddle for Worms, Flotgrafi,. Roots, and the 
like Things, orv which they feed.; be fure to 
obferve where feyeral Furrows or.', Water-Draw 
meet in' one, and after a fmall Cqurfe, divide 
themfelves again into other Parts, or Branches, 
this middle Part befog the deepett, and as it 
were feeding the reft; and alfo obferve which 
is moft padled, and fitteft for them to wade in$ 
for fuch are the Kkelieft Places for your Purpofe. 
Then take finall and fhort Sticks, and flick ,’em 
crofs-wife oyerthwart all tjie other Paflaoes*/one 
Stick within about half an Inch of cacn other, 
making as it were a,kind of Fence to guarc} dve- 
rv Way but one, through which you weuldhave 
the Fowl to pafs. » • . , ^ 

All the Ways, except one, being thus hcijim’d 
out, take a good ftiff Stick, cut flat on one Side, 
and pricking both Ends into the Water, v n>ak£ 
the upper Part of the flat Side of the Stick tp 
touch the Water and no more; then m?ke 
Bow of a fmall Hazel or Willow, in thc-rForm 
of a Pear, broad and round at one End, and nar¬ 
row at the other, and at lead a ; Foot long, an$l 
five or fix Inches wide, and at the narrow End a 
little finall Nick or Dent; then take a good ftiff 
young grown Plant of Hazle, Elm, or Withy, 
being ruftiy grown, and clear without I^pots, 
three or four Inches,about at the Bottomland 
about an Inch at Top, and having made the 
Bottom End fhaip, fatten at the Top a very 
ftrong Loop, of about an hundred^Horfc-Hairs, 
platted very faft together with ftrong Packrthrcaxt, 
and made finooth and pliable to flip and >run at 
pleafure, and this Loop fhall be of tne juft 
Quantity of the Hoop, made Pear-wife, as al¬ 
ready mentioned ; then hard by, this Lppp, jyith 
ftrong Horfe-Hair, within an Inch and an half of 
the End of the > Plant, faften a little broad, but 
thin Trickery made (harp and equal at Ends, 

after the following Proportion* .. \ t 
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Now to take Birds and Fowl on Tree*, Boughs, 
or Hedges, with fuch or the like Device, alter 

i ron have obferv’d any fuch to which Birds re- 
brt, as in this Figure you fee reprefented, then 
chufe any Branch thereof j for RypmpU 
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And then the bigger fharp End of the Plant 
being thruft and fixa into the Ground, dofe bv 
the Edge of the Water, the fmalleft End with 
the Loop and the Tricker fhall be brought down 

to the nrft Bridge; and the Hoop made Pear- The Letter O, which is tall and flrait, cut 
wife, being laid upon the Bridge, one End of off all the little Twigs that grow about it, from the 
the Tricker fhall be fet upon the Nick of the Bottom until you come within four or five Foot 
Hoop, and the other Endagainfl die Nick made of the Top; then pierce a Hole thro’ the faid 
on the finall End of the Plate, which by the Branch with a Wimble at the Letter H, which 
Violence and Bend of the Plant, fhall make ’em muft be about the Bignefs of a Goofe-Quill; then 
Dick and hold together, until the Hoop be mov- chafe out another Twig about four Foot diflant 
ed: This done, the Loop fhall be laid on the from the former, as mark’d N, and pare away 
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Dick and hold together, until the Hoop be mov- chufe out another Twig about four Foot diflant 
ed: This done, the Loop fhall be laid on the from the former, as mark’d N, and pare away 
Hoop in fuch falhion as the Hoop is proportion’d 5 all the little Branches; at the End L, tie a 
then from each Side of the Hoop, prick little finall Pack- thread, halt a Foot long, at which 
Sticks as aforefaid, as it were making an impal’d tie one of the Running Boughs of Horfe- 
Path-way to the Hoop, and as you go farther Hair finely twified, as the Letter M: You may 
-and farther from the Hoop or Springs fo fhall alfo have a little Stick P, O, four Fingers long, 
yen Widen the Way, that the Fowl may be en- with a little Hook at the End O, and the o- 
«er*d a good Way in, before they perceive the ther End round pointed- Stoop down your Branch 
Fence; the firft Entrance being about the Wide- or Twig N, to which your Horfe-Hair Collar 1 ia 
nefs of an indifife rent Furrow, fo that any Fowl fatten'd, and pais the Collar thro* the Hole H, 
-falling, they may be enticed to go and Wade up-*' and draw it until the Knot M be likewife drawn 
on the fame, where they fhall no fooner touch thro* j then fatten very gently the End of the 
foe Spring with their Heads, Feet, or Feathers^ fmall Stick P, In the Hole H, which muft be fo 
<but they fhall be taken, and according to the; neatly done, as only to flop and no more the 
Strength of the Plant, you may catch any fowl drawing baric of the Branch N $ then fpread a- 
'great Or fmall. broad the Collar upon your little Stick P, O, 

Now for the taking fmaller Fowl with this and tie feme Bait, either of green Pears, Cher- 
Engine, as the Snipe and Woodcock, Pewit, or ries. Wheat, Warms, or the like, according to die 
the like, that ufosto feed in Wet and rearfoy Nature pf th* Birds for which you fet your Devife. 
"Grounds, and amongft Water Furrows, or Ril- at die Letter Q$ fo that no Bird can come to 
lings, from thence lucking the Fatnefs of the touch them, unleu he fetshis Foot on the fmall 
Soil, the Device or Engine is the feme without Stick, which will prefendy fell, and fo give way 


Soil, the Device or Engine is the feme without Stick, which will prefendy foil, and fo give way 
any Alteration; only it may be of much jefe to die Kpot Mi dipt follows foe Branch or 
Strength or Subfiance, according to the Fowl it Twig N, ind foe Bud remains Inapt by the 
is fet for, efpecially the Sweeper or mam Plant, Lem. ■ / ' 

Which, as order'd before, is to be of Hazel, Elm, The FigideSand Defecations are ib plain, that 
or Withy5 and fo in this Cafe may he of Wil- a MlfUke taimot well be; made ; however here 
low, Sallow, or fttong grown Ozier, or any other] is fob Forfoot force lof them, twOk ready bent, 
-yielding Plant that will bend, and recover its one.lfffrgp'jBid foe other bobisa^ and th* third 
own Straknefe again; and this kind of Engirie is unbent, that you may obferve all the feverai 
only for the Winter Seafon, when much Wet is* Pieces. 


•n die Ground; But if there ha 
Frofls, fo that you' are depriv’d c 


n many great Another Way of taking Fowl and Birds by 
te Advantage; Springs; fuch «e Black Birds, Thru foes. Pan- 


of the Waters, then feareh out where thofe ftand-l tridges, Pheafents, or the like, is reprefented by 
ing Waters have any Defeent, or finall Pafifegcs,'! the following Figure, which may be placed ao- » 
fe as by foe fwifr Cuirent the Water is not fro-jj cording to the Game defigned to be taken, ef- 
»en, and there fet your Springs, and the greater ! tber on Ac Ground, or-on 4 Tree, Bulb, Hedge, 
»e Froft is, the apter they are to be taken. 1 or the like. 

' Take 
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. Take a Stick of Sallow* or WilloW, five or fix 
Foot in length, ftrait and finootb, about, the 
> Bigneft of an ordinary walking Cane, as R» Z, 
Sharpen’d at the Ena Z, and at the End R 
fatten .or tie a finall wooden Crook, as the Let¬ 
ter G ; then make a little Hole at T, about the 
Bignefs of a Swan V Quill, and another Hole half 
as big at V $ then take any Stick, which being 
bent* will Ipring back again, and become ftrait, 
as Holly, or the like j let it be about three Foot 
long, and rhrutt the great End of it into the 
Hole o p$ tie a,finall Pack-thread, at the other 
End, with a Collar of Horfe-Hair, which draw 
thro' the Hole V, and flop it here, by pegging 
it in very gently with a final! Stick T, fo that 
it.may.only keep it from flying back, and no 
snore ; then open your Running Collar of Horfe- 
Hair, as S, ana fpread it over the little Stick T 5 
then tie at the Letter R the Bait you intend to 
ufe, and let it hang down within three, four, or 
five Inches of the finall Stick T, according to 
the Bignefi of the Bird for which you fet it. 

SPROUTS } finall Shoots of old Callage, 
after the Winter comes in, when they begin to 
bloom and head 5 thefe being young, eat very 
well, efpecially in Sallet. 

SPUNGE, a Sea Plant much refembling a 
Mufhroom, that grows in the Sea flicking to 
the Rocks: It’s light foft and porous; the 
Ancients would have a Spuvge to be Zeopbite 5 
that is, that it was neither an Animal nor a 
Plant, but that it partaked of the Nature of 
both. 

• There are two forts of Spungcs, the Male 
which has finall Holes that are white and thick, 
and the Female which has great and round ones. 

They add a Third fort, wherein there are 
Stones and fometimes Kernels like par’d Apples 
or peel'd Almonds j thefe Kernels are good 
.agamft the Worms in Children 5 upon ftri£t 
Examination they are found to be finall Shells. 

Aviccn fays, that a Sptivge is hot in the firft 
Degree and dry in the fecond, and that being 



sqifr 

it h good to heal and bring, on Scars .upon 
Wounds and Ulcers $ the* Stones of dApwzgci 
being well burnt are goad^q'cleanfe iJie Teeth 
and to break the Stone in the Bladder i , hence 1 
fiPliny calls that Stone Ciftcolites, * they;alfo ‘inake, 
ufe of the Spunge, that has imbib’d a proper' 
Dccoftion, without any other Preparation, to' 
make Fomentations with they apply it hot 
to the affiifted Part* > v .1 , « , 

Galen fays, that in order toprepare it/ that is * 
to burn it, you muft fteep it firft in fbme Bitu¬ 
men, dr for want of that in iome Pitch. * 

Spumges are ufed for the Wafhing and Ciean- 
fing of divers things, for Coolers apd horWounds. 
and Abfeejfes^ t more particularly in Horfes that 
have a narrow Orifice or Fiftlus $ for which they 
cut a Spunge into the form of a Tent, and intro¬ 
ducing it dry$ ,as foon as it Jias f imbibed the 
moifture froti^ the Part, It begins to Swell, r and 
is enlarged to its utmoft Capacity. 

SPURGE in Latin Cataputid or ZatbjHs, 
a Plant whofe Stem grows a Cubit high, hollow 
on the infide, a Finger thick,- and haying on 
the Top the Concavities of Garlick y the Leaves 
grow along the Stem, and refemble thofe of the 
Almond Tree, tho’ they are larger and evener • 
but thofe which grow pn the Top of the Branch¬ 
es, refemble the Leaves of Ariftolochy or Ground, 
Ivy $ it bears Fruit on the Top of the Branches/ 
Separated from one another by three fmall Pods, 
ithe fame is . round like a Caper,' and has Seed 
in it that is bigger than that of Orobus : The 
;Plant grows in Gardens and in Fields .5 and* 
'yields its Elowers and Seed in July and Augujt'c 
| Its Milk or White Juice is .extreamly hot ahd 
dangerous .when it Is in the Body itYrtade 
ufe of to purge Flegm, they' preferibe from 
Six to JFourteen of its Seeds, and when you 
would Purge luftily, they chew ahd fwallow*’em, 
but when moderately, they fwallow them whole $ 
the Leaves being boiled in feme Broth will 
both Purge and Vomit : It is in general hurt¬ 
ful to the Stomach. 

SQUASHES a fmall fort of Pumkin, of iatd 
Years brought into Requeft $ they are ordered 
like <Pumkins or Cucumbers, which fee. . 

SQUILS or SEA-ONIONS * a Plant fo call’d 
from fxt&a Arefaftio , becaufe it grows in dry 
Places 5 it fhoots from its Bulb (everal Leaves 
above a Foot long, almoft as big as ones Hand, 
and of a beautiful Green $ a Stem arifes in the 
middle ot thefe Leaves, about a Foot and a Half 
high, along which from about a third part up¬ 
wards, grow Flowers like Lillies, confifting of 
Six Leaves of a round Form and a red Colour, 
in the middle of which is a Chive, which ih 
time becomes a roundifh Fruit, divided into 
three Cells full of round Seed $ they call thifc 
plant in Latin Sc ilia or Orthinogalum Mar'tti - 
mum : Chomel fays its Flowers are of a Purple 
Colour 5 that it grows wild upon the Sea-fide 
and in Sandy Places, and bloffoms in June : It 
feems very proper for Gardens, and will blow 
thrice in a Year $ its Bulb is as large as that of 
a Citron, aiid being cut into pieces, thofe pieces 
are fet in the Ground in March to produce one 
large Bulb, which growing up, fupplie^ ifs with 
enough to multiply the Species $ and thus the 
Plant may be muitiply’d ad infinitum l It thrives 
almoft in any fort of Soil, and muft be fet three 
Inches deep, and at a Span diftance from one 
t K. 2 ano- 
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sftrt)tHer; or fitotft any Otter Flower you* think f 3. Tho’ thefe Remedies appear to be very 
fit to fct with h i ft retires good Watering*. I loathfome, yet Death i* (Ml more to be fear'd 1 
Squill ft of * fharp a tut eoittete Nature jl but Inftead of them td^ky be ufed. 
they Wrap tn> ita Root in Pafte or Fuller* Barth,. 4. Take fame Miftf fiMB with White Wine, 
ana Bake it hi ariOveri to oft ft as there tv oc- and apply it outwardly afiuTSfSby of Garca- 
cafite 5. ttey fomethrtfcs afe it PHyfiei to prb« rifin. 

Voke Urine, to taaktf u* Vohwi, and fof j. Take feme Wood-lice^ dP alive* wrap 'em 

Weakpefi of the StOnWch. Vinegar mi.de? of U p in a piece of Sack-C QR fe ti e 'em to the 
Squill or Seillitick Oximel, taken-evety Day n» Neck, as they dye^^fe^^nr> 5 pParient be 
* fmallQuantity, cteates £ gt>od StoOtfacb, iweet reliev’d and cur’jif. 

Breath, a quick Sight, and ft proper fo# at# 6 . Infofe ai/twmdful of ^Bay-port in a Cho- 
Sorts of Wtnmnefi j itgtte* a. g6oo Cemptexte, pine of WatdW /hnd gargarifer^onen therewith, 
keeps fhe Body open, ft ufefM In thePFklliftg S?ck- j. Pound/foine Pepper \ftfo Honey 'mixt to» 
riefs, theGottt, hardnefs of the Liter and Spleen, gether, ana apply it about jtSe Throat. 

Apoplexy and StOne. Water Di(fill’d fiom ft and 8. Hang W> 1 the Neck tne Head of a Viper* 
mi# With a proper Balt kills Rats. fow’d up in * Bttle Bag. I \ 

SQUlNCY an Mfetnatie* of ffe Thtoat, ST. ANTHCKN Y’s FIRE, a Difeafe Horfes are 
Which"fo ftopsrup the Paflage* of rife and fabjeft to, it itfa violent Bii/hingin their Flefh, 
Pood, that die Party affifled 1 therewith can being of the Natihe Of .Wi|<£fire and call’d by 
fearco breathe or fwalloto sfrry thing : It caufes a fome the Shingles, WHfdu ft veiVluitd to Cure 3 
♦ery fenfible Heat. yet there are many things ik genOfal good for it 1 

There are four fort* of Quincies : (he firft but the particular Method 4 >fa}ure preferib’d ft, 
proceeds ftodi hot and cholerick Blood 3 uriofher after you have caft die Skbfjj, to flit the Skin 
foom /harp and fait Flegm, the third fibtn the of the Forehead under Foretop, and open 
Laxatiqh of the Interior Vertebrae of the Neck, the fame roundabout with a Cornet, rounding- 
Which prefit upon and ffreighten the Entrance it every way about arilnch 3 then take a Worm 
of the Threat 3 the fourth proceeds either from which n to be fotintf in a Puller’s Vefftf, and 
hot o( cold Air, from the Smoak of Coals, from blew it alive with a Quill into'the Plate, and 
dver much Staging or Crying, long Retention of have a Care the Woter&e not kill'd i* ftirdrinj| 
(he Excrements, eating bad Muffcrooms er too up the Place again 3 for hi Twenty Day* rife 
many Cherries, or from Windy Legumes : The Worm will dye, and then the Herfi Will be (Ite 
SHiincy happens moft commonly in cold and fooner Cur'd* 

moift Seafons and Weather. ST. ANTHONYV FIRE, a Dfifefopdr inbft 

If in this Diflempef there appeat* a Swelling dent to Mankind » See BteMelas. 
or Redacts on the Bread or round the Neck, STABLE, a Building wherein Sttfis ate. 
It is a good Sign, fo i* the Swelling of the Pa- kept, it fhodtd be placed in a good Air,- teudo 
rotides round tne Ears : but if no Tumour ap- of Brick and not Stone, the ErA 'bdlng ate 
pears, and that tne Pita is violent, wholfome and warmefl 1 for Stone will fweaf 
the Fever aCute, the Mouth open, Tongue lol- upon the Alteration of the Weather, which be* 
ling out, that the Mouth Will take in no Broths, gets Damps and caufes Rheums in Strifes $ 
the Eyes be funk, the Face of a Leaden cOlour neither ought there tube any unfavoty- Gut* 
and the Extream Parts of the Body cold 5 they tef, Sink, Jakes, Hog-flys Or Hen-trio# near it/ 
are fatal Symptoms. The Rack fhonld be plac'd neither tbo high 

Tho* in a Quincy nothing fhenrid appear ei- Oar too low, and fo well pofited, that the Hay- 
ther inwardlyor outwardly 3 yet if the Patient duft fall not into bis Neck, Face nor Mane 3 
be not feon relieved, he Will dye either the firft, the Manger ought tube of an indifferent Height, 
ftcond, third or fourth Day at the furtheft 3 and made deep and of one entire Piece, as Well for 
that which is farther to be fear’d is, that When Strength as Conveniency, and (he Floor fntfft ba 
the Party is got clear of the Quincy , Jeaft a pitches and not plank’d, which is lyable to a 
Defluflion falls down upon his Lungs that will gfeat many Inconveniencea, and let them bo 
choak him the Seventh Day 3 or leafl it fhould no Mod nor Loam Wall near it, for he Will oaf 
caufe an Abfceft that will bring him into a it, and that will make him fork, fince Loam 
Confumption. and Liifte are fuffbearing things, and they will 

x. To cure the Quincy, you muft at firft Bleed infeft arid petrify the Blood, endanger tho 
but a little at a time, but often, as thofe Pirfbns Lungs and fo fowl his Wind 3 neither kit any 
who are fomewhat advanc'd in Years, and Young Dung lye near- his Heel*: There fhould, if Gaft* 
ones ought fo do 3 and as for Women and Maids, veniency would ftrue, be Space enough In the 
if there dc a Suppreflion of the Menfes you mull Stable for a Bed for Servants to lie m3 arid in 
Bleed them in tne Foot, or elfo you muft open the the Hook or Corner a great Rack on which to 
Jugular Vein or Bleed'’em under the Tongue. hang Halters, Saddles, and all other Utenfils, pro- 
a. After thefe general Remedies 3 there is per either for the Saddle or Waridng-HoHfe. ‘See 
nothing more fovereign than Dogs-Turd dry’d Morft, Mete, and Colt. 

and whiten'd in the Sun, of which you muft ST. BRUNO'* LILLY, a Plant tfcat&oe* 
cake an Ounce, beat it into Powder, and after- by different Names among the Botaniffs 3 fame 
ward'mix it with a quarter of a Pound of Honey, of then* calling it ‘PbalangiUM, or Spider-artirt, 
fpread it upon an Handkerchief, and apply it and reckon it in the Humber of Plants of that 
round the Heck in the form of a Pouhis ; or on Sort 3 while others give it the Name of Lilie- 
thc other Hand, weigh a Dram of it and put it Jlntm from Zilium, by reaibn of the great Re- 
inro the Patient's Mouth, /and let it gently melt femblance it has to a Lilly. The Leaves of-this 
therein 5 they may alfo make nfe of rhe Ordure Plant rifing from the Root are tefjr Jong, ftrait, 

4 f * Wolf, a young Child, Ora Swallow. | firm, and pointed 3 in tho middle of thefe a 

Stem 
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Stem grows a Foot high, with ieVeral Flowers 
Mtfe Lillies at die Top; fhap’-dlike a Ball, com¬ 
pos’d of fix Leaves blown, ibmetimes prove and 
fometimea left, of a white Colbur and agreeable 
Sfnell; the middle of thefe Flowers is poflefs’d 
by a Chive, which in Time becotaes an oblong 
Fruit, and moft commonly triangular, divided 
into three Cells fill’d with angular Seed. 

It’s muhiply’d in OQaber fathers by the 
Roots, which are fpHt, than the Seed, the 1 more 
tedious Way, and it produces a Sort df Tubers 
abundantly fufficient to augment its Kind. It 
thrives in any Sort of Soil, rirtift be let three In¬ 
ches deep, and at s Spaa* Diftance from one a- 
®nther, or from any other Flowers which are 
thought fit to be let with them ; they require 
good Waterings ; they are of great Ule in the 
jftiddle of Borders fill’d with bulbous Plants; 
betides, they ace not dbfptcable among thefe of 
the larger Sire, provided they be not plac'd in 
the middle df inch as art too branchy, and rife 
tbd high ; the Root being like that of a Tur- 
ttep, is molripfd mnch in the fame Marine*. 

STACK of WOOD, feveral Pieces of Wood 
ptrt together, three Foot long, as many brtad, 
ind twelve Foot high, make a Stack. 

ST ADDLES, STANDILS, or STAN¬ 
DARDS, Trees referved at the Felling of Woods, 
for Growth for Timber. 

STAG, the Name given to a Mart in the 5th 
Scar of his Age; but they call him a Hart in 
the Sixth s See Hart. 

STAG-EVIL; a Diftemper in a Horfi, which 
Is a kind of a Palfy in the Jaws, he being forne- 
times taken with loch a Sriffneft in his Neck and 
. Taws that be cannot move them; but turns up 
the Whites of his Eyes, and is felted With a 
Palpitation of the Heart, and Beating of the 
Flanks at uncertain Intervals; and this Difeafe 
Pdmmohly proves mortal, if fpread all over the 
Body : It has its Rife moftly from z Horfc’c be- 
'!hg expos’d to Cold, after a great Heat. 

The Prefctiptions to cure him are foftening 
Glyfters every Day, Morning and Evening, and 
Blood-letting once in two Days, 'till there be 
feme Signs of Amendment s Put a little Bran, 
«md fo large a Quantity of Water before him, 
that it may be as thin as Broth: In the next 
Place, chafe the Neck and Jaws very bard with e- 
qua! Quantities of Spirit of Turpentine and Aqua¬ 
vit*, united by /baking them together; let the 
fame Parts two Hours after be rubb’d with the 
Ointment of Marfh Mallows; then continue to 
apply Aquavit* in the Evening, and the Marfh 
Mallows Ointment in the Morning: But in cafe 
the whole Body is affefted with the Difeafe, 
adminifter three or four foftening Glyfters every 
Day; rub the Reins of the Horle with the Oint¬ 
ment of Mar/h Mallows and Spirit of Wine, and 
cover him with a Cloth clipp'd in Lees of Wine 
heated, under his uitial deaths. 

STAGGERS or STAVERS, 4 Difeafe in 
Horfes, being a Giddinefs in the Brain, which, 
when it feizes the poor Beaft, comes to Mad- 
ttefs: It isfometimes catifcd by corrupt Blood, 
or grofi and ill Humours opprefling the Brain, 
ana is but too common to moft Horfes; another 
jvhile it proceeds from turning him too foon 
out to Graft, before he be cold, which by hang¬ 
ing down his Head to feed, ftirs and makes thin 
Humours, which foH'down to his Head, and by. 


Dettee* feiaes his Brain; it comes alfo by fore 
Riding, or hard Labour, that enftames and pu- 
trifies the Blood, and difotders the whole Body. 
The Signs of it being Dimneft of Sight, reeling 
and ftaggerinz of the Beaft, who for very Para 
will beat his Head againft the Wall, and thraft 
it into his Lifter : He trill likewife forfako his 
Meat, arid have wateri/h Eyes. 

There are various Wkys fet down for curing of 
(His Diftehnper; when you have bled him, which 
is the firft Thing always to be done, Take the 
Quantity of a Harie Nut of fweet Butter-anti 
Salt, diflolve the feme in a Saucer full of White 
Wine, then fake List or fine Flax dipp’d there¬ 
in, and fo flop his Ears therewith, and ftitch 
’em for twelve Houru 

Some boil anOunce and an halfof bitter Almonds, 
two Drams of an Ox-Gall, half a Pennyworth of 
black Hellebore made into fine Powder,of Grains, 
Gaftetetm , Vinegar, and Vamifh, of each five 
Drams, which they boil and ftraia, and then put 
into his Errs, as before. 

Another Medicine is, to take the Seeds of 
Crefty, Poppies, Smallage, Parfley, Dill, and of 
Pepper and Saffron, of each two Drams, reduce 
them? all Into a fine Powder, and put them into 
two Quarts of Barley Water, boiling hot from 
the Fire, and let them infufe together therein 
for three Hours; ftrain it, and give him one 
Quart; let hi* Hay be fprinkled with Water, 
and next Day give him another Quart fading; 
and let him drink no cold Water for four or 
five Days after; only white Water, unleft foroe- 
t tones a fweet Mafh. 

Another Way Is,, after you have fharpen’d a 
fmall and tough Oaken or A/h Sticky aftd made 
a Notch at one End of h, like a Fork, fo keep 
it from running too for into his Head, put it in¬ 
to his Noftrils, jobbing it up and down to the 
Top of his Head, which will caufe the Blood to 
defeend fteely; then in the Morning falling give 
him a Drink well brew'd together, made of an 
Ounce of the Powder of Turmerick, with as 
much of that of Aniieeds, in a Quart of ftrong 
Beer or Ale, with i Pint of Verjuice, and a 
Quarter of a Pint of Brandy, and flop his Ears 
with Aquavit* and Herbgrace well beaten to¬ 
gether ; put an equal Quantity into each Ear, 
and flop Flax or Hurds over it to keep it down ; 
next ftitch them up for four and twenty Hoars, 
and then unftitching them, pull out the Hurds, 
and next Day bleed him in the Neck, and give 
him his Blood with a handful of Salt therein, 
well ftirr’d together to keep the fame from clod¬ 
ding; four or five Hours after give him fweet 
Hay, and at Night warm Water and Bran. Aft 
ter you have given him the faid Drink, tie up 
one of his Fore-Legs, and ftrew Store of Litter 
under him, and fo let him take his Reft, and 
he will recover in a Day or two, or dye: The 
Vinegar will make him pife, and the Aquavit* 
caufe him to fleep: If he does not come to his 
Stomach, then give him Honey, White Wine, 
and a Cordial. 

Solleyfil, and thofe that follow him, order the 
Horle to be bled in the Flanks and Plate-Veins of 
the Thighs, and then to have a Glyfter given 
him of two Quarts of Emetick Wine, iuke-warm, 
with a Quarter of a Pound of the Ointment f P<h 
puleiwt, after which let him repofe a little; 
when that Glyfter has been voided about an, 

Hour, 
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Hour, give him the following Dofe; Boil twoOun- 
ces of tke Scoridt of Liver of Antimony, in line 
Powder, in five Pints of Beer, after five or fix 
Walftis, remove it from the Fire, and adding a 
Quartet of a Pound of Utrgnentum Rofatum, in¬ 
ject it luke-warm 3 let this be frequently repeat¬ 
ed, and his Legs ftrongly rubb’d with Wifps of 
Straw, moiften’d in wann Water to make a Re- 
vulfion 3 let him be fed with Bran and white 
Bread, and let him from time to time be walk’d 
In a temperate Place. 

But if, notwithftanding the Application of 
thefe Remedies, the Difeafe ftill continues 3 
immediately after you have given him an Ounce 
of Ve?iice Treacle, or Orvietan, diffolv’d in a 
Quart of fome Cordial Waters, injeft this Gly- 
fter luke-warm: Take two Ounces of Sal Toly- 
creft and Venice Treacle, and having diffolv’d 'em 
in two Quarts of the Deco&ion of the foftening 
Herbs, with a. Quarter of a Pound of the Oil of 
Rue, make a Giyfter. 

STALE 3 a living Fowl, put in any Place to 
allure other Fowl, where they may be taken 3 
for want of which, a Lark or any other -Bird 
may be (hot, his Entrails taken out, and .dry’d 
in an Oven in his Feathers, with a Stfck thruft 
thro’ him, to keep him in a convenient Pofture, 
which may lerve as well as a live one. 

STALING of BLOOD 5 See Tiffing of Shod. 

STALK 3 as an Appurtenance tb Leaves and 
Flowers, is diftinguifh'd by Botanifts into feve- 
ral Sorts, viz. Naked' Stalky that has no Leaves 
on 3 Crejled- Stalk, that has Furrows or Ridges 3 
Striked-Stalk, which is of two or more Colours 3 
and Winged-Stalky that has Leaves let on ei¬ 
ther Side of it. 

STALLION 3 an ungelt Horfe, defign’d for 
J the Covering of Mares, in order to propagate 
the Species, and when his Stones are taken from 
him, ne is call’d a Gelding : Now in the Choice 
of Stone-Horles or Stallions for Mares 3 you 
fhould be very careful, that they neither have 
Moon-Eyes, watery Eyes, Blood-fhotten-Eyes, 
Splint, Spavin, Curbe, nor, if pcffible, any na¬ 
tural Imperfeftion whatfoever 3 for the Colts 
•will have them hereditarily from their Parents : 
But they fhould be the bed, ableft, the higheft 
fpirited, faireft colour’d, and fineft fhap’d 3 and 
jsl Perfon fhould inform himfelf of all natural De¬ 
fers in them, of which none can be ablolutely 
free: As for his Age, he ought not to be youn¬ 
ger than four Years to cover the Mare 3 from 
which time forward, he will beget Colts till 
twenty. 

Your Stallion muft be fo high fed, as to be 
full of Luft and Vigour, then brought to the 
Place where the Mares are: his Hinder Shoes 
being taken off, there let him cover a Mare 
in Hand twice or thrice to keep him fo- 
ber 5 then pull off his Bridle, .ana turn him 
loofe to the reft of the Mares, which muft be 
in a convenient Clofe, not without ftrong Fences 
and good Food 3 and thus you muft leave him 
till he has cover’d them all, fo that they will 
takd Horfe no more, by which Time his Courage 
will be pretty well cool’d 3 more than ten or 
twelve Mares is too much for one Horfe in the 
fame Year: You fhould have fome little Houfe 
or Hovel, to defend him from the Rain, Sun, 
and Weather, which are very weakening, and a 
Manger to feed him in during the Time of Co¬ 


vering 5 and you would do well to have one to, 
watch him all the while, for tear of Danger, 
and the better to know how oft he covers each 
Marc. All this being obferv’d, when you have 
taken away your Stallion , remove your Mams 
into fome trem Pafttue. 

We muft not omit here to take Notice, that 
when you cover your Mares, either in Hand or 
otherwifu, that the Stallion and Mare feed alike, 
viz . If the Stallion be at Hay and Oats, com* 
monly call’d Hard-Meat , the Mare fhould bo 
alfo at Hard-Meat, other wife (he will notfo rea¬ 
dily hold : In like Manner, if the Stallion be at 
Grafs, (he Mare is alfb to be .put to it 3 Mare* 
which are very fat hold with great Difficulty 3 
but thofe which are an a middling Cafe conceive 
with the gfeateft Eafe; thofe that are hot, or 
in Seafon, of . them, retain a great deal better, 
the Stallion being excited by their Heat, and fo 
on his Part performs the Action with greater Ar¬ 
dour and. Vigour : And when the Mare is to bo 
cover’d in Hand, that fhe may the more cer¬ 
tainly bold, let the Stallion and her be foplac’d 
in the Stable, that they may fee, each other, 
and £b let them be -kepi fbr ionie Time, which 
will animate them both, and Generation can 
then hardly fail: See Mare and Sttid. 

STANDARDS ? ( high ) being treated of un¬ 
der the refpe&ive Name.of each Tree 5 all that 
is to be obferved*,-under this general Head is 
concerning the well planting of them in the open. 
Air 3 in reference to which five Things only aro 
to be confider’d. 

The Trees in the firft place, ought*to have a 
very ftrait Stem, 'about five or fix Inches iq 
Girt: You muft never plant Slender Trees in a 
light Ground 3 they are too Jong in ratting, mu) 
before they bear Fruit 3 It is own’d, that the lar¬ 
ger the Trees are, the more they will coft 5 
but they will {boner bear Fruit, and thereby re- 
imburfe the Charge. 

Trees fet in a light Ground ought to be about 
eighteen Foot afunder; and if the Gardiner, 
defigns to plant a Dwarf between every 
two, the Diftanc-e fhould be twenty four Foot r 
Some have indeed been planted out eighteen 
Foot afunder, with a Dwarf between two 5 but 
thofe who are fuppofed to be the beft Judges dis¬ 
approve of this Way. 

Three or four Branches fhould be left upon 
the Head of the Tree, about ten or twelve In¬ 
ches in Length 3 this makes the Head rornu) the 
firft Year, as is found by Experience. 

That the Roots, may be lively, the Ends 
of them muft only be refrefh’d, and the Fibres 
half cut off: when the Tree is fet, let the 
Roots be f’pread abroad, and cover’d with Earth 
round them with the Planter’s Hand, that all 
the Vacancies may be fill’d up 5 for otherwife 
the Tree will not fhoot out fo vigoroufly. 

The Holes muft be made tnree Foot fquare, 
in cafe the Earth was dug up in Autumn , o- 
rherwife it will be neceffary to have the Holes 
fix Foot fquare, and three deep. Some Gardi¬ 
ners are for making their Holes no more than 
four Foot fquare, and two deep 3 but Expe¬ 
rience has taught them, that that is not the 
Way to make the Trees ftourifh: In planting 
Standard Trees, particular Care muft be taken 
to fhake them well, to keep them upright in 
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their Lines, and from the Wind fluking them. Broth, it mil allay the Heat of Urine ; and if 
which will break off the young Fibres. you drink of it feveral Mornings fading, it for- 

STANDING-WATER. or POOL, a Place tifies the Stomach ; and for this Reafbn they cat 
where Water gathers together in the Earth, that it very commonly at Verona. 
has no Vent, and which is fbmetimes dry’d up, STARCH, a Commodity ufeful in a Family, 
when there are great Droughts $ they fbmetimes and the way to make it is to take fome fine 
Rote thefe kind of Pools with Fifn; but that Wheat very well chofcn and clean’d, fb as there 
they may be fit for this Purpofe, there fhould is nothing left but the pure Corn ; put it to be 
he a Convcniency for letting out the Water when fteep’d at leafure, and when it is made hot e- 
you have a Mind to catch the Fifh ; for other* nough by putting it in the Sun, change the Water 
wife it will contain only troubled Water, which Morning and Evening ; River or Rain Water is 
will give them an ill Tafte ; and therefore the the beft : When the Corn eafily burfts between 
Place muft be clear'd of the Water at leaft once your Fingers it is a fign it is enough $ it will 
in four Years, to keep it in due Order $ thefe burft fooner when it is made very hot; the mod 
Sorts of Pools muft not be made too near the time it requires is a Dozen Hours, if it be not 
Drain of a Dunghil, for fear it ftiould fpeil the made Hot. 

Water and the Fifh s They put into thefe Pools You muft afterwards have a Bag made on pur* 
Row of Chevins, a few Tench, and ftill fewer pofe, of Half an Ell long and a Quarter broad, 
Carps, becaufe thefe kft are fubjeft to have a and made of a Cloth that is very proper to take 
muddy Tafte: When you firft ftore your Stand- off the Chaff ; you muft alio nave another 
ing-^Pools with Fifh ; you muft keep ’em clear Bag or Bin that is fit for the purpofe, upon 
£om Ducks and Geefe s for if otherwife, they which let a Board be put that is good and even ; 
will not foil to devour all the young Fifties; and then take five Handfuls of Com and put ’em 
you may catch them for your Ufe at the Expira- into the Bag, which muft be well fbw’d, that it 
tion of two Years. may not burft in the Rubbing and hard Prefling it, 

STAR, a Term in Gardenings It has its in the fame manner as they wafti Great Cloaths 
’Walks of Gravel, which are roll’d, and in the abroad: Whatever comes out of the Sack falls 
Middle is compos'd of Grafs, which is to be into the other great Bag or Bin, and when the 
mow’d once a tear, or oftener, as occafion re- Flower of the Wheat cannot come out, you muft 
quires: There ate two Walks on the Side of from time to time dilute the Bag with fome 
thefe Grafs-Plats, broad or narrow, according to Water to help it ; when nothing remains behind 
^he Breadth or Width of the Plot, and in every but the Chaff, you muft turn the Bag infide out 
'Thing elfe made as theGardipr's Fancy didaces, to fcrape and clean it well in order to put more 
The Entrance into this Star is by another Walk, Com into it, and fo on till the Work is finifh’d. 
that bounds i* there, or ail at once by its own The Starch being at the Bottom of the Bin, 
Walks: as may be feen in a Figure, Page 394. a red Water will gather together upon it, which 
in the Retired Gardiner , by Mr. Carpenter. muft be drain’d off gently by Inclination from 
STAR of B El’ll E LEM, call'd by fome time to time, after which put fte'fh Water to »*» 
Dog’s Onion, and in Latin Ormthogalum, a Plant and {lining the whole very well, ftrain it thro' 
of which there are feveral Sorts ; but the Ara- a Cloth ; put it again into the Bin with fome 
hick, otherwife call’d the Alexandrian Lily, Water, and drain it four or five times without 
and that call’d the Indian Onaithogale, are moft {training, and leave it in the SunWhen 40 
efteem’d. more Water remains io the Bin, you niuft cjit 

The firft produces at the Extremity of its the Starch which is in it into Pieces to take at 
■Stem as it were a thick Clufter of Flowers, each out 3 fpread a Linnen Cloth upon a Board to put 
of which opening with -fix final! white Leaves, the Starch upon, and expofe it to the Sun or 
furround a brown green Button, which feveral, the Air, that you may dry it well and then put 
for what Reafbn is not known, call our Lady’s it up. 

Tears j they begin to bloflom at the lower Part, When there is occafion to ufe it, take yhat 
and as fome come on, others gd off Quantity you have occafion for, put it into ]tyater 

The Indian Kind is yet much more beauti- over Night, and change the Water four or'fite 
fill, and more efteem’d than the other; there Times. 

appears at the Extremity of its Stem a pointed They make white Starch of ,ir, and put. it to 
Ear, half a Foot long, round which cone on by boil in Water till it comes to the Confluence of 
Degrees feveral white Flowers, which difeover a a very bright Glue, and if you would make it 
green Button in the Middle. blue, add fome blue Enamel that is pounded 

The firft Sort requires much Sun, Kitchen- to it ; but it will give it a mote lively Colojir 
Garden Earth, four Fingers Breadth in Depth, if you mix a very little Allom and Mutton Suet 
a Span’s Diftance, and they raife it every Year, therewith ; this aifb is the Foundation of the 
Becaufe it multiplies very much. Powder made for powdering Hair. 

The Indian one.alfo requires a deal of Sun, but Starch is good for the Diftempers of the 

ft is heft to put it into Pots, that it may be lock’d Eyes; it flops the Flux of Blood, and aualifies 
up in the Winter, becaufe Cold is its great Enemy; the fharp Serofities which foil upon the Bread : 
the Earth muft be good, and only two Fingers See Clear Starching. 
deep, and of a moderate Diftance from each STAR-FLOWER : See Ornithogalon. 

other; but it will do ftill better to put themfingly STAR, a diftinguifhing Mark in a 1lorfe'f- 

in a Pot; they are butrarely rais’d ; they fbw ’em Forehead, and the Method ufod with us to make 
when the Seed is ripe, und foon replant them; either white, black or red Stars is that which 
becaufe it will then the more eafily take Root, follows; if you would have a White one in his 
The Root of the Star of Bet be lent being Forehead, or indeed in any,other part of his 
•boil’d, and fame Water being mix'd with the after you bave witb al^az^r ftiav’d away 

the 
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tKe Hair as wide as you would have the Star to thcnfet in the Smith’s Forge or Hearth, a Cru- 
be • take a little Oil of Vitriol in an Oyfter- c\ble or Difh of Crucible Metal, a Foot and an 
/hefl, into which dip a Feather or piece of Silk, Half broad and a Foot deep 3 fill the Difh with 
for it will eat both Linnen and Woollen, and juft good Charcoal, compafs the Difh about with 
wet it all over the fhaven Place, and 'it will eat I loofe Stones, which may keep in the Mixture of 
away the Roots of the Hairs, and the next that I Stone, and Pieces of Iron put thereon. • 
come will be White 3 it need not be done above I .As foon as the Coal is thoroughly kindled. 
Once, and it may be heal’d up with Copperas -1 and the Difh is red hot, give the Blaft, and let 
Water and Green Ointment. I the Workman by little and little put in all tho 

STARWORT: See After. I Mixture of Iron and Stone be defigns 9 when it 

ST AVERS : See Staggers. A is melted, let him thruft into the middle of it 

STAVES-HORE, in Latin Stapbifagria , a I three, four or more Pieces of Iron, and boil 
Plant that has a Stem growing a Foot and a Half I them therein five or fix Hours with a lharp Fire, 
high, and has great and large Leaves, deeply I putting in his Rod, ftir often the melted Iron 
indented in feveral Parts, and flicking to long I that the pieces of Iron may imbibe the {mailer 
Stalks: The Flowers confift of feveral unequal I Particles of the melted Iron, which Particles 
Leaves, and are of a blue Colour : This Plant I confume and thin the more grofi Particles of the 
refemble6 the Wild Vine 3 when the Flowers are I Iron Pieces, and are as it were a Ferment tp 
gone they arefucceded by Fruits, each of which I them, and make them tender, 
is compofed of feveral dark green Cods, which I Let the Workman now take one of the Pieces 
Hnclofe thick Seeds like fmall Peafe that are tri- out of the Fire, put it under the great Hammer 
angular, of a darkifh Hue, and of a fharp and to be drawn into Bars and wrought, and then 
burning Tafte: This Plant grows in hot Countries I hot as it is, plunge it immediately into cold 
in ftiady Places : The Seed of this Plant being Water: Thus Temper’d, let him again Work id 
apply’d, is very proper for killing Lice 5 and it 1 upon the Anvil and break it, looking upon the 
is alfo made uie of in Majlicatories to make I Fragments, let him confider whether it looks, 
People Spit. like Iron in any part of it, or be wholly con* 

STAECHAS 5 a Plant that very much re-|denfed and turn’d into Steel: Then let the 
fembles Lavender, its Leaves are thick, longifh I Pieces be all wrought into Bars, which done, 
and white 5 it {hoots up from a Angle Root fe -1 give a frefh Blaft to the Mixture, adding a littlp 
veral Branches which are as hard as Wood, the I irefh matter to it, in the Room of that which. 
Flowers are like thofe of Thyme 3 they grow in I had been drank by the pieces of Iron, which 
ffoall longifh Cups in the form of an Ear and are will refrefh and ^engthen the Remainder, and 
of a blue Colour. I make yet purer tne Pieces of Iron put again inta 

This Plant grows in the Hies of the Hyeres J the Difh, every which Piece, let him as Coo a 
otherwife call’d Stecbadcs near Marfeilles in I as it is red hot, beat into a Bar on the Anvi), 
great Plenty 3 but the beft is brought from I and caft it hot as it is into cold Water $ and thus 
Arabia : It flouri flies in May and June. I Iron is made into Steel, which is much harder 

The Stetchas is of a bitter Taft’c and a fittle land whiter than Iron. " ; 

aftringent 3 it has the Vertue to remove Ob'I STEEPING of CORN, the Wetting it it* 
ft ructions, to cleanfe and fortify all the Pans of I fome Liquid 3 fome before they fbw their Com 
the Body t its put into Antidotes : It purges I fteep their Seed in Dung-Water, or Water where* 
Choler and Flegm, it purifies and fortifies the I in Cbw Dung has lain for fome time, which never* 
Brain, and the Senfes 3 it’s good for all Diftem- I thelefs cannot be much advantageous to the Corn * 
pers proceeding from a cold Caufc, and- ufed I others propofe to drain Dunghils, or to diftolvo 
with fome Squillitick Vinegar for the Falling I Sheeps Dung in Water, and to add to itasmucK 
Sicknefs. I Salt as will make it a ftrong Brine : There am 

Its Deco£lion, Syfop or Water diftill’d from it, I who prefer Pigeons Dung, while fome again would 
comforts the Brain and Memory, and removes have, it fteep’d in Ale or New-wort: Some 
the Obftruftions of the Liver and Lungs : Thofe affirm Corn fpritted a little as they do Malt, and 
that are Bilous muft not make ufe of it, becaufe then fow’d, comes up foon, and getting the Pre- 
it will torment ’em, make’em vomit, much im* I dominancy over the Weeds at tho- very firft, 

f air ’em, and occafion a great Heat in all the I keeps the fame down: But in re£pe& to any 
arts of the Body. ’ I Infufions ofjCom for this purpofe, becaufe it will 

. STEEL, an Iron that is very hard in its be troublefome to fow it when wet $ it muft be 
^ liTathre, and fometimes made fo by Art $ it has dry’d a Day or two on the Floor, or elfe 
the fame Qualities as Iron : Some have given flack’d Ljme fifted thereon, which preferves tho 
Steel the Name of Ckalybs, becaufe it is brought J Corn from Vermin, Smut, i£c. but the beft 
from a Town in AJJyria call’d Chalibone , where I Compounded Liquor for fteeping of Grain feems 
w very good Steel is made : But that of fDamafcus I to be this 5 as much Water is to be poured .into 
is preferr’d before all others, and we find by I quick and unflack’d .lime as # is enough to make 
Experience, that Swords made of it cut Iron it I it fwim four Inches above the Lime,. and with 
felf: (ten Pounds of the faid Water pour’d off^ one 

Our way of Steel-making is to choofe fuch I Pound of Aquavits may be mixVI, and in that 
Iron that is apt to melt and yet hard, and which I Liquor let the Wheat or Corn be foak’d for four 
neverthelefs may be eafily wrought with the I an a twenty Hours, and being dry’d in the Sun or 
Hammer 3 for the Iron which is made of Vi -1 Air, it muft be fteep’d again in the faid Liquor 
triol Ore may melt, yet it is lofr, fragil or eager 3 [for four and twenty Hours longer, and fo the third 
Jet a Parcel of fuch iron be heated red hot*, and [ time ; then fow the Corn at great diftances 
let it be cut into fmall pieces,* and jhen' mile [one .from another, about a Foot between each 
'with that fort of Stone which eafily (.Grain 5 fo one Graiu will produce thirty, thirty 
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fix, ifc. to fifty two Ears, and thefe very Fruit- or cut it into dices'; put it into an Earthen Vefiei 
ful, with a tall Stalk equally the Stature of a or another common Pot, with good Broth, or as 
Man in Height. much Water as rifes above it to the thickncfs of s 

In Houghton's Papers of Husbandry there are three Fingers or more, in fuch a manner that 
fcvcral Experiments made about fteeping Wheat there is enough to Stew the Meat, without the 
and Barley in a certain Liquor, which, according Addition of any more ; add to it half a quarter 
to his Account occafion’d a very great Increafe 5 of a Pound of Marrow or Butter, if there is oc- 
which Liquor was prepar’d after this manner: cafion, fome Salt, three or four Cloves, a little 
Take a convenient Quantity of Rain Water, and Pepper, a Bay Leaf, a Sprig of Thyme, Cliibol 
in every Gallon of it diffolve two Pounds of or an Onion $ half a quarter of a Pound or there- 
Stonc-Lime, let it ftand two or three Days, abouts of ftreaked Bacon ; Stew the whole to- 
ftirring it thrice a Day 5 pour off the Water gether, and ftir the Meat from time to time as 
into another Veflel, and to every Gallon of this (oon as it begins to bcil. 

Water put about four Ounces of Salt Petre, and When it is half Stew'd , add thereto fome 
one Pound of Pidgeons Dung, mix them well Sparagrafs, or the Bottoms of two or three Arti- 
together by ftirring them three or four times a cnoaks, peeled and cut into Quarters 5 you may 
Day, and then drain out the Liquor to keep for alfo put in Mufhrooms ; add fome more Broth 
jife. He took, as he faid, a Handful of Wheat or hot Water, if there is occafion, to it 5 fome 
and put it into a Quart of this Liquor to deep 5 put in half a Sotier of Wine, but that will make 
and when it had lain about eighteen Hours, he the Viftuals tough, and it’s not good unlefs with 
took it out and laid it to dry in the Air for the Veal $ Stew the whole together thoroughly, in 
fpace of one Day, and then deep’d in the Liquor fuch a manner that the Sauce may remain nei- 
again about twelve Hours ; and having laid it ther too long nor too fhort there : Youmuft take 
to dry as before, he deep’d again a third Time out the Onion and fine Herbs before you ferve 
about fix Hours, and then fet it in his Garden, it in. 

which was but common Earth $ he fet by fingle If it be Veal you have thus Stew'd, you may 
Grains about ten Inches apart, and a Finger’s towards the End, add to it a white Sauce of. Egg 
length in depth : Very few of them fail’d of Yolks and Verjuice mix’d together, indead of 
coming up, and thofe which grew produc’d an the Wine. / r : 

Increafe Beyond expectation 5 for from feveral You may alfo Farce a Bread of Veal, and then 
Grains he had fixty or feventy, and from fome Stew it *bqtween : two Difhes or ii) an Earthen 
eighty Stalks, with very large Ears full of large Pot with fome Broth or Water, and fome dices 
Corn 5 many of the Ears being fixlnches long, had of Bacon, adding the other Seafonings ; as a 
fixty Grains in ’em, and non^lefs than forty.— litte Marrow, Sparagrafs, Bottoms of Artichoaks ; 
The fame Author, with fome of this Water of and ladly, a white Sauce, and dill keep the 
Salt Petre, Lime and Pidgeons Dung, water’d Earthen Pot for fome time longer upon hot 
feveral Trees and Plants, and found ’em grow Coals, without boiling the Sauce that it may 
and flourilh much fader than any other of the not turn. 

fame kind 5 he alfo deep’d Barley in the fame ST.TAMES-WORT,or JACOBEA 5 fo call’d 
Liquor, and found a great Increafe ; fo he did because fome fay St. James was the fird that 
of Wheat infus’d in Lime-Water alone, fome in made ufe of this Plant, which produces feveral 
Brandy alone, and fome in Brandy and Lime- Stems about three or four Foot high, very ftrait. 
Water mixt. fometimes hairy and fometimes not 5 bearing 

STEPHENS’S-WATER, a Medicine pre- oblong Leaves deeply indented, of a dark green, 
par’d in this manner : Take Cinnamon, Ginger, and divided into Boughs ; at the Top of which 
Galangals, Cloves, Nutmeg, Grains of Paradife, appear radiated Flowers, whofe Diik is compo- 
Secds of Anife, Sweet Fennel and Caraways of fed of feveral Flourifhes, and the Crown of half 
each one Dram 5 Leaves of Thyme, Mother of Flourifhes fupported on Embrios, contain’d in a 
Thyme, Mint, Sage, Penny-Royal, Pellitory of Cup, divided into feveral Parts: Thq Embrios, 
the Wall, Rofemary, Flowers of Red Rofes, in time become Tufted Seeds fadned to their 
Camomile, Origan and Lavender, of each one Beds. 

Handful y fteep’em in twelve Pounds of Gafcoin If this Plant be placed where it ought, that 
Wine for fome Days and then didill ’em. is, in a large Parterre, it makes a very nandfbme 

This is now made with Spirit of Wine indead fhow 5 but if planted there and differ’d to grow 
of what the Difpenfatory orders, apd drawn as at random it creates great Confufion : The ^vay 
drong as Proof-Spirit: It’s a good Ccpkalick to make it ufeful, is to fupport it as it grows up, 

^ ‘' 11 with Sticks no more than two Foot long, which 
are cover’d with its Branches 5 for without this 
Method they would grow very irregular, and. 
much annoy their Neighbours : The red, of its 
Culture being like Ox-Eye See that Head. 

ST. JOHN’s-WORT, in Latin Hypericum , f 
Plant of a dark red Colour laden with Branches 
and growing a Foot high ; its Leaves are like 
thofe of Rue, pierced all over with fmall Holes ; 
the Flowers arc y.ellow like thofe of the Lea- 
coion, which being fqueez’d Between your Fin¬ 
gers, yield a Liquor like Blood , the Cods are 
a little hairy, long and round, about the bignefp 
of a Barley Corn, in which the Seed is con¬ 
tain’d, which is black: It grows ip cultivated, as 
6 L well 


» 


and c oraiai 5 rne ingredients Demg well luited 
to thofe purpofes, except the Red Rofes, which 
have nothing to do here : It is likewife fome- 
what Hyderical, and therefore frequently ufed 
by the Midwives amongd their Women, tho* 
fome, for the Pleafantnels only of it to the Pallate, 
leave out the Penny-Royal ; but then they rob 
the Medicine of a principal Ingredient: If it be 
-dulcify’d, it makes an admirable Cordial Dram, 
and is alfo a good Carminative: It’s much pre- 
ferib’d from two Drains ta two Ounces or more, 
ataDofe. 

STEWING, a way of Seafoning and Boiling 
Viftuals; for Example, Take a Breaft of Veal, 
or fome other Meat, and gafh it if it be thick, 
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well as in unfrequented Places, and Bloffoms in few Dire&ions for comforting or ftrengthening the 
July and Jttgttfl. Sinews or Logs of this Animal ; for which take 

This Plant has a diffolving and operative Qua- a Goofe that is moderately Fat and made ready 
lity ; the Seed being drank m Wine is good for for the Spit, ftuff her Belly with the Leaves of 
the Stone and Poyfons, and for Spitting of Blood, Mallows, Sage, Rofemary, Thyme, Hyfop, 
as alfo for the Sciatica ; the Water dittill’d from Lavender, Mug wort and other convenient Herbs, 
this Plant, is good for the Failing Sidcneft and with a large Quantity of green Juniper Berries 
paliey. beaten ; then low up the Sain and fet her in an 

The Herb being pounded and apply’d to the Oven to bake in a Glaz’d Earthen Pan, that yoa 
Bitings of Venomous Creatures cures ’em 1 In may net lofe the Fat or Gceafe, with which yon 
fhort, there are few Plants that have its Vertues. muft anoint the Legs of the Horfe every Even- 
STIFF-LEGS ; under which are alfo com- ing ; and next Morning chafe with Aqua vita; 
prehended Dry'd, Decay'd or Bruiftd Legs of over theGteafe, continuing to do after the fame 
Horfis $ needing no Explanation or Defcription, manner for (even or eight Days $ and to incou- 
we (hall fet down the Remedies Authors have rage die Man imploy’d to rub the Horfe, you 
, preferib’d for the Cure of them : Take of Spirit may give him the Goofe to eat. 
of Wine a Quart, Oil of Nuts half a Pint, Butter Others for the ftrengrhoing of the Sinews of a 
half a Pound ; mix ’em in a Glaz’d Earthen Pot, -Horfe’s Legs do, during the Heat of Summer, 
cover’d with another that is lefs, exactly fitted to make him Hand two whole Hours every Day up 
it j lute the Junctures carefully with Clay mix’d to the Hams in a Stream or Current of Water, 
with Horfe-Dung or Hair, and after the Cement which will do him more good than a multitude 
is dry, fet the Pot on a very gentle Fire, and of Ointments ; it will be convenient to make 
keep the Ingredients boiling up very foftly for him lie abroad in the Dew all the Month of 
eight or ten Hours j then take off the Pot and May, or if you chufe rather to keep him in the 
fet it to cool, firft rub the Matter-Sinew with Stable, you may lead him every Morning to a 
your Hand till it grows hot, then anoint it with Meadow, and gathering the Dew with a Sponge 
this Compofition, chafing it in, and repeat the bathe and rub his Legs therewith ; Spirit of 
lame ‘every Day. Wine mix’d with a little Oil of Wax, will 

Others order Oil of Earth Worms to he taken, ftrengthen the Sinews, diffolve the hard Knoba 
which is thus prepar’d ; take a fufficient Quan -1 which grow on them, and removing thofe Ob- 
tity of Worms, wafh ’em, and leave them in firudions, facilitate the Motion of the Leg. 
clean Water for the foace of fix Hours to vomit STIFFL 1 NG $ a Malady that accidentally 
up and caft forth all tne Filth contain’d in them'; befalls a Horfe, either by feme Strain by leaping, 
then put them into an Earthen Pot with fb or by a Slip in the Stable, or on his Travel, or 
much Oil of Olive as may rife the breadth of elfe by feme Blow or Streak with a Horfe, 
two Fingers above them, the Pot remaining half which either puts out the Stifitng-Sone, or muck 
empty ; cover the Pot and lute the Junctures with hurts or (brains the Joint ; the Sign of which is 
Clay mix’d with Hair or Saddle Stuffings; then by the diflocated Bone bearing it felf out, whick 
bury it in warm Horfe Dung, and after it has flood will make him grow Lame and unwilling to 
there three Days and three Nights take it out, touch the Ground but only with his Toes, till 
and as foon as ’tis cold uncover it, taking care it be put in again. 

to avoid the noifom Smell, and draining out the To cure this Incident, after you have ty’d 
Oil when thesis occafion to ufe it, rub the down his Head to the Manger, take a Cord and 
Legs till they grow hot, then chafe them, efpe- fatten it to the Pattern of the Stxffiad Leg, and 
daily the Sinews with the Oil ; afterwards rub draw his Leg forwards, fb that the Bone will 
each Leg with a quarter of a Pint of A qua vitae come right by helping it with your Hand, whick 
to make the Oil fink in: This Application mutt being in, carefully keep it fb with your Hand 5 
be repeated daily for twelve Days $ but if the Oil then tye the other end of thoCbrd to the Rack, 
does not Operate futticiently, you may augment fo as he may not pull his Leg back to diflocato 
its Vertues, oy adding to each Pound of it Oil of the Bone, for an Hour or two after, till it be 
Caflox, Fox’s Camomile and Ljlies, of each an fettled and draft: Then take Pitch melted ready 
Ounce and an half; Ointment of Marfh Mallows in a Pot, and with a Clout upon a Stick, anoint 
and Populcum, of each two Ounces; mix the whole his Stiffltng three or four Inches broad at leaft, 
Compofition over the Fire, and to make it flick and ten long ; and prefently before the Pitch 
the better, you may ftiffen it with a fufficient can cool, have a ftrong piece of Canvas cat fit 
Quantity of Bees-Wax : After rhe Application, for the Purpofe, which being very warm by a 
or this Ointment the Hair will fall off the leg, Fire, clap it fb neatly upon the Place, that the 
but it will grow on again without leaving any Bone cannot go forth again: This Piaifter muft 
Mark: It’s to be obferv’d, that the Oil of Earth not lye long ways towards the Foot and Flank, 
Worms alunc, apply’d with Aquavits;, does not but croft ways upon the Joint, as it were about 
make the Hair nil off: the ufe of this Ointment the Thigh, otherwifeit cannot hold in the Bone ; 

Is the fame as that of; the Oil, for you mutt this done, anoint the Piaifter on the out fide all 
chafe rheSinew till it grows hot; then apply over with the (aid melted'Pitch, and while it is. 
the Ointment gbout the bigneft of a Wallnut to, warm, dap Flax of the Horfe’s Colour all over 
each Leg, and repeat rhe Application once a, the out fiae of the Canvas: Let the Piaifter 
-v Day, and fo continue for near a Fortnight. If ftay on 'till it fells away of it felf; but if the 
the Ointment is compofed with the Addition of Bone be out, then put in a French Rowel, a 
the abovenam’d Oils, but not thicken’d with little below the Stiffltng Place, and let it remain 
Wax, you muft ufe about half an Ounce of it in fifteen Days, turning it once every Day, and at 
every Application. the Expiration of the fiftaenjkys, rake it out and 

Under this Head may alfo be comprehended a heal up the Orifice with yourgreen Ointment. 

Thp 
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The common way in this Cafe is to fwim the mon or Pills of Turpentine 3 laftly, let this 
Horfe in fomc deep Water or Pond, till he Bolus be adhibited Morning, Neon and Night: 
Sweats about his Ears, which will put the Bone Take Nutmeg, Mace, and Ginger, of each fif- 
into its right, place again: When you think he teen Grains, two Drams of Honey, and ten Dro£s 
has Iwum enough, take him out of the Water, of Oil of Cinnamon, mix ’em and continue it 
and throw an old Blanket over him to prevent for fome Weeks. 

his catching of Cold, and lead him gently home: When the Defers of the Teeth are the caufe 

Being in tne Stable, put a Wooden Wedge of of a noifom Breath, if they be Furr'd over % 
the breadth of Six-pence, between his Toe and rub ’em every Morning with Cremor Tartari in 
his S"hoe on the contrary Foot behind, and when Powder, ana wafh ’em with White Wine : If 
you find him throughly dry, anoint him on the they are Slack 3 allay Oil of Sulphur or Vitriol 
griev’d Part with Hens Greafe, or Oil of Tur- in Role Water, and {cower them well therewith 
pentane and Strong Beer, of equal Parts a-like, with the end of a Stick and a Rag, till all the 
well Jhaken and mixt together in a Viol: Chafe Blacknefs be gone 3 then rub them with Oil of 
it vexy well with your Hand 5 one holding at Almonds, perfum’d with Oil of Cinnanom. If 
the fame time,before, a hot Bar of Iron or Fire- they be loofe % firij, rub them with this Powder 3 
fliovel to make it fink in the better 3 or you may take Galls, Pomegranate Flowers, Sumach, Cy- 
apply to it Brandy and common Soap and ftrong perus, of each one Ounce 5 Roch Allom, half a 
.Beer mixt together, and ufe the lame as you round 5 Powder them all for ufe, then ufe this 
did the Turpentine. Gargarifm : Take Galls one Ounce, Myrrh and 

STINGING of BEES 3 a dolorous Wound Pomegranate Peels, of each half an Ounce, boil 
often given by thefe little Animals to thofe that ’em in White Wine Vinegar for a Gargarifm 5 
come near them, when provok’d, and {ometimes Laftly, wafh the Gums Morning, Noon and 
otherwife 3 the common Method to prevent, Night with good Red Wine, by which means 
when you are imploy’d about Hiving the Swarm, the Teeth will be faftned and the Gums reftor’d : 
or Stifling of them, is to wear Gloves on your If they are in danger of Rotting , take Afhes of 
Hands and a Cap upon your Head, with a Malk Hartfhom and Magiftery of Coral, of each one 
: on the Face that ftands to far out that the Sting Ounce, Muik, or inftead of it Oil of Cinnamon, 
cannot reach your Face, and fo Wound you. ten Grains, mix’em for a Dentrifice to rub the 
But if you are Stung by ’em, you muft pre- Teeth with 3 it will keep them White and Sound: 
fently take out the Sting that Is ufually left If they are Rotten and Hollow , make little Pel- 
behind, and fqueeze the Wound fbthat the little le^ of ftrain’d Opium, Myrrh and Oil of Cinna- 
red Water which was darted into it with the mon, and put them into the Hollow Tooth : If 
Sting may come out 3 you may fuck, or caufe it they deb , ufe the aforefaid Pellets, or make 
to be fuck’d, for it is this Water that bums and little ones of Laudanum Paracelfi, and put them 
inflames the Part, and apply fome Fullers Earth Into the Hollownefs 3 or if they be not Hollow, 
moiftned with a little Spittle to it. tye a little Pill of the fame up in a fine thin 

M .Chomel fays, he had found by Experience &ag, and hold it between the Aching Teeth: 
they had fome Refpeft for him, and fo they If they Stinky wafh them with Wine or Spirit 
‘ might for other their Governors, and for a great of Wine, in which a few Drops of Oil of Cinna- 
v Water Spaniel which always follow’d him, tho’ mon and Adeps Rofarum is diflolved. 

they are Enemies to Dogs 3 that he vifited them To Reftify a Stinking Breath arifing from a 
- daily from one Range to another 5 that Thou- Diftemper of the Head, the caufe of the Diftem- 
fands of them hover’d about him, but he inter- per ougnt to be confider’d, whether it may arife 
rupted them not, and fo pafled on uninjur’d, from the Foul Difeafe, Impoftumcs or the like, 

* You muft not drive ’em away with your Hand and the Method rnftituted in the Cure of thofe 
nor any Inftrument, for that will provoke and Difeafes muft be follow’d, and the Caufe being 

* make ’em fly at your Face 3 run as faft as you taken away, you will find the Difeafe foon ceafe 5 
-can they will fly fafter, and flock together to neverthelefs thefe following Pills are Excellent: 

pull out your Eyes. Take Calx of refin’d Silver made by Spirit of 

> The moft natural Remedy is, to heat a piece of Nitre, and well dulcify’d by wafhing in warm 
Iron in the Fire, and for want thereof, take alive Rain Water, an Ounce, Refine Scammonii an 
Coal, and hold it as near and as long as you can Ounce and an half • mix ’em fora Mafs of Pills, 
endure it upon the Place, which will fympatheti- of which take eight or ten Grains at Night going 
cally extract the fiery Venom that by the Sting was to Bed, eveiy third, fourth or fifth Day. • 
left in the Wound, or force it out of the Place af- To Re&ify a Stinking Breath arifing from the 
fefted, and fo give an immediate Eafe or Cure. Obflruftion of the Stomach 3 you muft open and 
STINKING BREATH, a Misfortune inci- cleanfe it, take every Evening going to Bed half 

* dent to too many Perfonsof both Sexes, and pro- a Dram of Pil. Ruffi for ten or twelve Days to- 
1 ceeding generally from one of thefe four Caufes, gether : Or thus, firft Vomit with Vinum Bene- 

viz. Putrify’d Lungs, DefeSive Teeth, a Diftem- di£tum one Ounce or more, according as Strength 
per of the Head and Obftru&ion of the Stomach. requires, twice or thrice 3 then take halt a 
Now to remedy an Offenfive Breath proceed- Dram of Pilulx Rudii at a time, in the Morning 
ing from the firft Catife : tak6 an Ounce of Un- fading, drinking after fome warm Broth or 
guentum Nicotians, ana two Drams of Oleum Polfet Drink 3 which repeat four or five times 

* Succith, mix ’em and anoint the Bread out- every third or fourth Day. 

wardly therewith : Give Cleanfers inwardly, as When the Breath Swells of any thing that is 
Oil of Sulphur allay’d with Rofe Water, Morn- j Eaten, chew Coriander Seed or Zedoary in the 
ing and Evening 3 as alfo Antimonium Diapho- Mouth, drinking a good Draught of Wine after: 
r^ticum ten Grains, five times a Day, for feveral The Scent of theWine is taken away by eating four 
Days together 5 then heal by giving Oil of Al- Applcsor Quinces, or by chewingTrOches of Gum 
QKxbds mix’d with a few Drops of Oil of Cigna- 6 L 2 Tra- 
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Traeacanth perfum’d with Oil of Cinnamon. 

STINKING PILLs ; a Medicine madeufe 
of in fome Difeafes to which Horfes arc fubjett, 
which being prefcrib’d without any Deftription 
how they are made, they are prepar’d in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: Take an equal Quantity of the 
fineft and cleared Affa Faetida, Barberries of ‘Pro¬ 
vence or Italy , and Liver of Antimony, which 
are boil’d to Powder, and mix’d carefully with 
a Peftle in a large Mortar, pouring on by degrees 
a fufficient Quantity of Vinegar to incorporate 
them ; let the Pills weigh fourteen Drams, be 
dry’d at the bottom of a Hair Sieve, and they 
will keep as long as you will: Affa Faetida, the 
principal Ingredient of tbefe Pills,' is a Gum that 
grows in the Indies, on a Bulb with finall ^Leaves 
refembling Rue, and that in ,Aony and dry 
Places; thefe Pills are univerlally Useful, and fo 
portable that no Body Ihould be without them ; 
and they may perhaps be a Cure for the fatal 
kind of Cholick called the-Red Gripes. 

STIPTICK POWDER, a Reftringent Pre- 

C ion of Iron, known by the Name ot Cole¬ 
's Stiptick ‘Powder, aferibed to the Inven¬ 
tion of Sir John Colehatch, and prepar’d in the 
following manner: Take any Quantity of Filings 
of Iron, dnd pour upon them Spirit of Salt, to 
the height of three or four Fingers above them 5 
let them Hand in a gentle Digeftion till the 
Fermentation is over, and the Spirit of Salt is 
become fweet, then pouf off what is Liquid and 
evaporate it in an Iron or Glafs Veffol until bait 
is confum’d, at which time put to it an equal 
Quantity of Saccharum Satumi, and evaporate it 
to a dry Powder: If upon its firft coming dry, the 
’ Evaporation be ftopt, it has exactly the appear¬ 
ance of Colehatcb's Powdery but if it be continu¬ 
ed.longer, and the Heat railed, it will turn Red. , 
You muft keep it clofc flopt from the Air, 
or elfe it will imbibe it and fo flow as to lofe 
its Efficacy. Dr. guincy fays, that he had very 
good Information that this is the Stiptick, about 
which fo much Noife was made fome Years ago 
by the Author of Novum Lumen Cbirtirgictim, 
and for the Sale of which a Patent was procur’d : 
only that Oil of Vitriol was us’d in that, inftead 
of the Spirit of Salt in this, but that that diffe¬ 
rence is infignificant: He adds, that he kept 
fome of this by him for a time till he found a 
proper Opportunity to try it, when an extraor¬ 
dinary one napned by a blundering Farrier cutting 
.the Jugular Artery of a very fine YoungHorfe ; 
but having flopped the Flux of Blood with grip¬ 
ing the Part with his Hand till the Doflor had 
diflolved fome of this Powder in warm Water, 
and with the Currjers Shavings of Leather dipt 
in it, apply’d it on the Place ; not one drop of 
Blood afterwards follow’d, and the Part was af¬ 
terwards eafily incarnated and healed up. 

STIPTICK WATER, a Water for flopping 
of Blood: To prepare a Stipick Water for this 
purpofe, in any part of the Btxly ; take one Poitpd 
of excellent Quick-Lime and put it into a clear 
Earthen Pot, pour upon it five or fix Pounds of 
Fountain Water, cover the Pot clofe, and let it 
lye to infufe about an Hour without touching it $ 
then after ftir it with a Stick for a little time, 
then let it lye as before for four and twenty 
Hours, fometimes ftirring it, in the end you 
/hall let it fettle to a Sediment,$ the Water, 
being very clear above, pour it off by Inclination 
Without flitting: Take of this Water on* Pound, 
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which being put into a Viol, you. finall add to it 
a Dram and an half of Sublimate finely powdred, 
then /hake it very well all together, fo that the 
Powder may diflolve, and be of an Orange Co¬ 
lour, or more rqddifh than yellow, and in the 
end dear and limpid ; becaufe the Red Powder 
will precipitate to the. Bottom : Your Water 
being clarify’d, you muft foparate the Water 
from the Grounds into another VefleJ, without 
troubling the Sediment j and to the Water, you 
fhall add one Dram of the Oil pf Vitriol,. and 
an Ounce of Saccarum Satumi ; (hake all toge¬ 
ther that they may mix the better, afterwards 
let all fettle, and pour off the clear Water and 
keep it for your ufe. . 

STOCK-GILLY FLOWER, in Latin Z«- 
coitim, a Plant very well known, and ufually fli- 
ftjnguilh’d into fingle ones: only valuable for 
their bearing Seeds, when tne double ones are 
rai fed,. which are, 1. The Double. StockrGilly- 
Flowers of divers Colours, 2. The Double flriped 
with White, 3. Another Double, pot tailed from 
the Seed,. 4. The Yellow, whole Seeds produce 
Double Yellow. , i4 .. .,. 

J They are Plants that have many Branches pn 
a Stalk, and bear many Flowers on a Branch, 
j beginning to flower in April, they flourifh in 
May and fo continue till the Nipping Frofl chejcs 
! their Pride ; In order to raile them, good Seeds 
of right Kinds are fet, which are to b© (own at 
the Full of the Moon in April, but not too thieje, 
in good light Ground, .ana when grown three ?r 
four Inches high, they, muft be remov’d at Fqll 
Moon into Barren Earth, j qr they, may he fet 
again in the lame Earth, after turning <it aqft 
mixing Sand therewith to Barren ,-if j , which 
| muft he : done fpeedily. upon their takipg up, 
that they may be prefeptly ,fet again at conve¬ 
nient distances ; and in fome time ferve. them fo 
again, to prevent their growing high ;..and alio 
.about Full Moon, whereby they will be .more 
hardy, grow low, and fpread in Branches, to be 
able to endure Winter, and the better to remove 
.all the Spring, than fuch as run up with long 
Stalks, which foldom efcape the Winter Frofts : 
It may he foen in the Spring by the Bud«, w{uoh 
will be double and .which fingle, for the former 
will have their Buds rounder and bigger than 
the reft 3 then remove them with Care* not 
breaking the Roots j but taking up s* Clod of 
Earth, and let them in your, Flower-Gard^i, 

, where they lhall abide all Summer in. good 
Earth j which being.-fhaded, .will:grow and bear 
flowers as well as if not remov’d at all: Thole 
that arc" fingle muft ftand, to bear Seed, that 
muft be Yearly fowfd to preferve the Kinds; 
for after, they, have horn Flowers, they ate apt 
to dye, but may be preferved by Slips or Cut¬ 
tings, that will,gr9W and. bear the'next Spring 
following ; the manner thus s- Such Branches are- 
to be phofen in March, as do not bear Flowers, 
which being cut fome diftance from the Stock, 
flit down the Backs at the end of the flip, about 
half an Inch, in three or four Places equally 
diftant; then peel the Slip as as jt is flit, 
and turn up the Bark, which muft be let three 
Inches in the Ground, by making, a round Hole 
of that depth, and putting the Slip in it, with 
the Bark fpread out on each fide or end. there¬ 
of 3 which being cover’d up, lhaddow’d apd 
water’d for fome time, if the Ground begpod, 
wilTgrow and bear well. STOLONjES, 
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STOLONES, the Suckers which fpring up is troubled with the Cardialgia, he Will Dye the 
from the Root of any Tree or Plant, and which if twenty feventh Day after: In like manner, if 
not cut off will hinder the thriving of the Tree, Pudules arife upon the Eye-brows, which after- 
STOMACH, or VENTRICLE 3 the Re- wards turn into finall Ulcers 3 it prcfages Death 
cepticlq of Victuals and Drink 5 being that which before the feventh Day. 

digeds and converts it into a White Juice like The Heart-Ach or Gnawing at the Stomach , 
Cream, which they call ChilCy. which paffing to caufed by malignant Humours contained between 
the Heart thro* the Lafteal Veins, is turn'd into the Tunicks of the Ventricle , is hard to be 
Blood, by mixing and circulating with it. cur’d, either by Bleeding or Caudick, if it be 

The two Orifices of the Stomach are different inveterate, 
as well in their Situation as Bignefe 3 that above 1. In a Cardialgia, or Pain at the Stomach 
is fituated on the Left Side towards the Back- proceeding from Heat, they make ufe of Foods 
bone, and the lowermod on the Right Side : and Remedies that are quite oppofite, and among 
The firft is larger than the other, to the end others they deep a Spoonful of Barley Meal, 
that nothing may efcape before it be well pre- half parch’d, in a Glafs of the Juice of Pome- 
ferved and digeded. granade, Juice of Goosberries or Barberries, 

Tne Ventricle has its Indifoofitions, cither at giving the fame to the Patient in the Morning 
the Orifice which is properly the Stomachy or in fading, and it mud be often continu'd, 
its lower Parts. Or elfe let him eat Fifh boil'd with the Juice 

Thofe which feize on its Orifice are Pains, of Lemon, Vinegar or Verjuice. 

Canine and depraved, Appetites, loathing of Let his Drink be Barley-Water with Coriander 
Pood, Third and the Hickup. Seed or Cinnamon. 

.... Its inferior Part is infedea with Naufeatings, They may give him alfo Sugar'd Toads with 
^Vomitings. Crudities, Swelling, Lientery, Chor good Wine, and Purge him from time to time 
lick, Choler, Tumours, Impoiiumes and Ulcers, with a Decoftion of two Ounces of Tamarinds 5 
' The Pain which feizes on the Orifice of the wherein may be infufed a Dram of Rhubarb, 

. Vimtrictey is caufed either by an Acid or Chole- and an Ounce or two of Manna 3 and if you 
, Tick Humour, fometimes by an Erefypelas, perceive from the very fird fome inclination in 
Inflamation, Crudities or Worms which dick to him to Vomit, you mud facilitate the fame ei- 
it$ or elfe by having receiv’d fome Blow, or ther with Emetick Wine or Emetick Tartar, or 
drank Icy, Snow or Cold Water fading : It may withOximel, Squills, or the eafied forts of Vo- 
alfo proceed from Vomitting, fome violent Medi- mits 3 and give him afterwards fome Cordial 
cine, eating too many Gnions, Chibols or Leeks. Potion, fuch as the Confections of Hyacinth, the 
, If the Matter be hot, the Party will .be Conferve of Pinks or Provence Rofes. 
rdroughthy, and his Mouth bitter, fait, dry and 2. As to that Pain which is attended with an 
4 burning 5 and if there is a Fever, it mud proceed Erefypelas or an Inflamation ; the fame Procefi 
from tne over-flowing of the Gall, which has mud beobferved, except Vomitting, indead of 
excited an Inflamation or Erefypelas. which adminider feveral cooling Glydecs 3 Jet 

r If the Matter be cold, it will difeover it felf him be Blooded in fuch a proportion as bis 
byajp ituitous Vomitting, without caufing either Strength andAge will permit, and indead of Rhu- 
, Third or Heat, unlefs it be by Sympathy with barb and Manna in hisPurges, ufe cleanfed Catfia* 
the Lungs or by Salt Flegm. 3. For that Pain at the Stomachy which pro- 

* . If it be a Trabiliary, that which is brought ceeds from Flegm, the Patient mud be prefenHy 
t up by Vomitting will feem to be (harp, and’ Vomitted, and two Days let him be purg'd with 
- the Party at the fame time will find a kind of Diaphenicum, Manna, or the Syrup of pale 
;a hardnefs at the Spleen with an heavinefs on Roles, or with Tablets of Succo Rofarum, and 
the Right Side. for fome Days, give him in a little Wise twenty 

If it proceed from Winds, the Guts will be Grains of the Powder of Galangal, with as much 
filled therewith, the Reins extended and fwollen, of the Root of Zedoary, with ten Grains of 
: and the Party will be fubjefi to frequent Belch- Saffron 3 or elfo let his Soop and Vi&uals he 
ings. feafon'd with Nutmeg, Pepper or Cloves. 

Young Perfons are more fubjeft to this Indif- 4. They very often purge that which proceeds 
« pofition than thofe who are advanced in Years. from a Melanchhlick Humour, with a DecoCtion 
When the Mouth is raw and the Bile in- of Polypody 3 wherein they infufe over Night 

flames the Tunicks pf the Stomachy there is upon not Ames, two Drams of Sena, ana a 

much reafon to fear the ill Confequences 3 if by Dram of Cinnamon, after which they drain It, 

, a Cordialgick Pain the v Party lofes his Under- and diffolve therein two Drams of the Confe&ion 
{landing, and falls into a Fit, he dies fuddenly. call’d Hamech, with an Ounce of the Syrup of 
A Woman with Child that is attack’d with it Apples : They put three or four Spoonfuls of the 
will Mifearry, if the Humour which is at the Ori- Juice of Buglols or Burrage in his Broths'or 
fice of the Ventricle is fo fix’d that it cannot be Spoon-meat 3 and whoever perfuades the Patient 
: remov'd'by any Remedy 3 an Impodume will to have the Salvatel Vein of the Left Hand 

be form’d there.. open’d, will effeCt the Cure fo much the fooner. 

It is a dangerous thing, that the Worms fhould fince it is certain that the Spleen ordinarily does 
/rife up to the Stomach. * almod always contribute to this Indifpofition. 

If in the Cardialgia or Gnawing at the Sto- 5. That which proceeds from Worms,, may be 
; much, there happens a Palpitation, Difficulty of cur’d by the Ample Powder of Ivy or the Powder 
Breathing and Head-Ach, the Party dies pre- of Rhubarb mixt, and of Orange Peel, 
feritly 3 it alfo kills Old Men who arc frequently 6 , In all other Pains of the Stomachy you mud 
Jeix’o therewith. not fail forthwith to make the Patient Vomit, 

When ever Pudlcs in the form of Bladders and always afterwards to fortify xhzStoftiacb with 
appear upon the Right Foot of a Perfon, who prepar’d 
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prepar’d Coral, the Powder of Crabs-Eyes, Bole 
Armoniack, prepar’d Pearl and Hartftiorn, or 
mix one of thcfe Drugs with a little Conferve of 
Rofes or Violets, or Buglofs Flowers $ or elfe 
let him take three Spoonfuls of the Juice of 
Cinquefoil, with a little Wine $ or let him chew 
the Root of Zedoary farting. 

7. We have feen Perfons who after they have 
try’d all human Remedies and have found no 
eafe, have been perfectly cur’d by applying three 
Caurticks at a time, the one to tne Orifice of 
the Stomach , another to the lower part of the 
Ventricle on the Right Side, and the third to 
the Left Side of it. 

8. Take four Pounds of Wormwood Leaves, 
pound ’em in a Mortar and reduce them to a 
Pafte 5 take twice as much Sugar, let the whole 
be well incorporated and form an Opiate thereof, 
which he muft take three Days fucceflively : 
You muft fuffer it to dry in the Sun, let him 
take it when he finds Indigeftions and other 
Diforders in the Stomach . 

j>. Fill a Porringer with hot Alhes, moiften it 
with Wine, wrap up the whole Porringer in a 
Linnen Cloth, and apply it to the Pain. 

10. Apply to the Stomach a Bag full of fry’d 
Salt very hot. 

11. Take feme Crumb of Bread that is pretty 
thick, let it be fteep’d in Camomile Oil, and 
being as hot as Bread is when taken out of the 
Oven, wrap it in a Linnen Cloth, and put it 
to the Pain. 

12. Fill a Hog’s Bladder with a Decoftion of 
the Leaves of Laurel, Origan, Marjoram, Mint, 
Thyme, Camomile, Melilot, Seeds of Anife 
and Fenel, and apply it to the Pain $ heat it 
again when it grows cold. 

13. Make a Cake with an Handful of Worm¬ 
wood, Mint and Rofes, which you are to knead 
with fome Leaven, Rye and Wine, and apply it 
to the Stomach. 

14. The following is an admirable Remedy 
for a Pain at the Stomach and Cholick s Take 
an Handful of Mint, Rofemary Flowers and 
Marjoram, pound all thefe Herbs in a Marble 
Mortar with the Yolks of two or three Eggs, a 
little Oil of Rofes and fome Wheat Flower, 
and making as it were a Cataplafm of the fame, 
apply it. 

Our Englijh Writers have given us fome .good 
Receipts, and particularly to ftrengthen the Sto- 
7?mch and helo the want of Appetite, makes, 
according to Mr. %oyle> the Roots of Gentian 
found and not fuperannuated, pulverable, with 
no more wafle of the Moifture than is ncceflary, 
reduce thefe to Powder, of which let the Patient 
take from twelve or fifteen Grains to double 
that Quantity or more if need be, twice or thrice 
a Day : It muft be taken on an empty Stomachy 
or if that cannot conveniently be done, at Meal¬ 
times : To correS the Bitternefs, one may add 
to it powder’d Sugar, or make it up with fome 
fit Conferve $ or mixt it with Syrup: It is very 
good, not only for want of Appetite but for Ob- 
ftni&ions, and fome have ufually given it in 
Vertiginous Affeftions of the Brain, and to leflen, 
if not quite to take away the Fits of Agues, 
and even Quartans : But in this laft Cafe the 
Dofe muft be confiderably augmented 5 one may 
alfo, if he pleafes, inftead of the Powder, give 
the extract drawn with fair Water, and for thofe 


that like that Form, made up into Pills with 
fufficicnt Quantity of powder’d Turmerick, or the 
like proper Additament, to which they have 
fometimes added fome Grains of Salt.of Worm¬ 
wood with good Succefs,, in Fluxes that pro¬ 
ceeded from Crudities and Indigeftion : Whcte 
the Winter Seafon, or the Patient’s cold Conftitu- 
tion invite, or that the Medicine is to be long 
kept 5 you fhould rather choofe to make the ' 
Extraft with Wine moderately ftrong than with 
Water. 

Pot a Bitter Tin&ure for a Pain in the Sto¬ 
mach, take a Handful of Roman Wormwood, as 
much Ground-Ivy, two Drams of Gentian, one 
Dram of Galingal Root, four Ounces of the thin 
yellow Rind of Oranges, one Dram of Cardimum 
the lefs, Saffron one Dram, Cochinel one Dram* 
infufe them all in one Quart of Brandy, fet ’em 
in the Sun or on warm Embers, till it is well 
Tinflur’d 5 ft rain it and take one Spoonful in a 
Glafs of any Wine: It is an incomparable Bitter. 

An excellent External Medicine to ftrengthen 
the Stomach is to take Wormwood, Mint and 
Mugwort, and by beating them well in a Stone 
or Glafs Mortar, make a Cataplafm, to be ap¬ 
ply’d fome what Warm to the Stomach, and kept 
upon it for a pretty while. 

An often try’d Remedy to ftrengthen the 
Stomach, and alfo to take off* Griping Pains in 
or near it is, to take Emflaftrum Stomachum of 
the London Dijpenfatoryy and drop upon it five 
or fix Drops ofOil of Cinnamon, rubbing it welL 
over with your Finger, and fo apply it to the 
Patient’s Stomach $ and after three or four Days* 
or as foon as it grows dry, remove it, and having 
ferap’d the Plaiftcr, and warm’d it on the wrong 
fide, let fall fome Drops of the Oil of Cinnamon 
upon it, or more Drops of the Cordial Spirit* 
and apply it again. 

The following is a rare Plaifter to ftrengthen 
the Stomach and Cheft : Take of Cinnamon* 
Nutmegs, Cloves and Mace, bf each a fufficient 
Quantity, powder them well, and ftrew fome of 
the Powder all over the Bottom of a Deal Box 
of a convenient Length and Breadth, and fit it 
with a Cover to (hut clofe $ upon this Powder 
lay a piece of clean Flannel well dry’d, ftrew it 
over tninly with fome of the fame Powder $ then 
lay on another Piece of the like Flannel of the- 
fame Dimenfions with the former, and upon that 
likewife if need be, a little more Powder : Thia 
done, fhut the Box till the time of ufe 3 then 
take out one of the Pieces of Flannel, and hav- 
ing lightly dufted off* the Powder, lay it on the 
Patient’s Breaft, Stomach and Belly, and let it 
lie on there for fome Days: When you perceive 
its Vertue begin to languifh, you muft fubftitute. 
for it the other Piece of Flannel, and put the 
firft into the Box to receive new Vertue, and fa 
proceed alternatively as long as you need the 
Medicine, adding now and then fome frefti 
Powder, if neceflity requires. NotCy that each 
Piece of Flannel ought to belong and large e- 
nough to cover the Breaft, and to reach from 
about the Paps to the Navel, or lower. 

A very good Plaifter for a Stomach that is {ore 
with Coughing is, to take of %uf%undy Pitch, 
Rofin ancl Bces-wax, of each one Ounce, melt 
thefe together, then take three Quarters of an 
Ounce of coarfe Turpentine, and half an Ounce 
of Oil of Mace 5 melt thefe wirh the other and 
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keep it for ufe: When you have occafion, fpread this manner s Having uncoop'd it, that is, taken 
it on Sheeps Leather full of Holes, and when you off the Earth from tne Stbne, they obferve by 
lay it on, grate fome Nutmeg over it. the Grain where the Stone Will cleave, and there 

For an Heat about the Orifice of the Stomach they drive in a good many Wedges, till they 
make a Syrup with the Juice of Houfleek and have cleft him off from the" reft of the Rock $ 
Sugar, and give about a Spoonful of it from and having thtis loofhed him, they proceed next 
time to time. to breaking , which they perform thus : They 

An eafy Remedy, which if long continued, apply the Rule to him at both Ends, mark out 
does much deftroy Acidities or Heart-Burnings the Breadth they would have, as fuppofe ten dr 
in the Stomach j to take half a Dram at leaft twelve Inches or more, according to the Ufe they 
of finely powdred red Coral, and give it from defign the Stones for j and by tnofe Marks they 
time to time in any convenient Vehicle, till the ftrike a Line with the Corner of their Stone-Ax 5 
Patient be relieved. and they fet fix or eight Iron Wedges in this 

We had almoft over-Iook’d a good Stomachical Channel; ihppofing the Stone to be but three or 
Tinfture befides the abovemention’d, which Is four Foot long, which they drive very carefully 
to take two Drams of Agrimony, fmall Centory with foft and gentle Stroaks, keeping them all 
Tops one Dram, Coriander Seeds bruifed one forward together, and not one before another. 
Scruple, Safiafras Shavings and Bark one Dram, left it breaks the Stone a-crofs, and not by the 
Gentian Root half a Dram, Zedoary Root ten Length of the Channel; yet an Experienced Per- 
Grains; pour upon thefe three Quarters of a fon obferves at the fame time, that this Method 
Pint of boiling Spring Water, cover it, and let it of driving the Wedges is not always to be kept 
fteep twelve Hours 1 then ftrain it and put it to, for a Stone fometimes is not of an equal 
Into a Bottle, then drop a Drop of Oil of Cinna- Solidity thro* the whole Length, but in fome 
mon upon a Lump of Sugar, and put it into the Places it is fofter, and in others harder: This they 
Liquor: The Dofe is three Spoonfuls, an Hour find and obferve in cutting their Channel, and 
or two before Meals. thofe Wedges which flick in rhofe fofter Places, 

STONE, a Weight with us in England ; Four- they venture to drive a little fofter than the 
teen Pounds of Wool makes a Stone, tho’ Butch- others. 

ers allow but Eight Pounds, and Horfe-Racers Having thus broken them in Length, which by 

Fourteen. this Method they can do to any nze within lefs 

STONE, a hard and fblid Mineral, which can- than an Inch, which is near enough for rough 
not be melted with the violence of Fire, is not Stones j they next apply a Square to the ftrait 
■malleable but may be calcin'd: There are feveral Side, and ftriking a Line, they proceed to break 
Torts of Stones j it’s generally believ’d that they them in Breadth in the fame manner as befote 
are form’d by a ColTe&ion of the Particles of in Length 5 fo they now fize them for the 
Earth or Clay that are United together by Sul- Length, as before for the breadth : By this 
jhers: M. Toumefort advances a Thought that method of Drawing, one Load of Stones will db 
is quite new concerning them : He pretends that as much Walling as a Load and a half of fitch 
Stones have their Increafe in the fame manner Stones, as in Drawing are broken at random j 
as Plants, by the means of a Nourifhing Juice for in this laft Cafe, one Stone has commonly a 
which penetrates into ’em and yields ’em Nou- very acute Angle, and another a very obtufe 
vifoment j he confirms his Opinion by what he one j whence it comes to pafi, that they require 
had feen in the Labyrinth of Greet, where the abundantly more fcapting, and wafte much mote 
•Letrersof a Name that had been cut in a Stone of the Stone. 

were raifed into a Bunch or Knob, in the fome Hard Stones have not X cleaving Grain, as the 
manner as thofe cut in the Bark of Trees with foft ones in our Country have 5 and therefbrb 
the Point of a Knife. when they are minded to break up a Stone ih 

‘ The ufe of Stone is fo well known that there fuch Quarries, they ufe great heavy Stone-Axes, 
is no occafion to fay any thing of it $ but Stones with which they work down a deep Channel in 
are fometimes an Obftacle to the Improvement the Stone, into which Channel at the Top, they 
of Agriculture, and that is where they are too then lay two Iron Bars, fuch as Smiths have 
thick, upon a hot burning Land, in which Cafe frolta the Forge to work out and they drive 
they mu ft be pick’d up, laid in heaps and car- Iron Wedges between thefe Bars to break off thfe 
ry’d off; and they may be of good ufe to mend Stone, for their Wedges will not go where there 
Ways with, to be laid to the Roots of Trees, t$c. is not a Channel made for them, as they will ih 
But it muft be obferv’d that there are fome very foft Stones. 

cold Chalky Clays upon the Tops of Bleak Hills, Again, that which in fome Quarries canndt 

much expos’d to high Winds and nipping Frofts, be Sealed without much Time and Toil, si’s 
for which the Stones area Safe-guard to the Com well as an extravagant Expence, by the help of 
that grows on them, by keeping the Roots of divers Tools and lnftrumcnts, is in other Places 
’em warm in Winter, and foeltring of them by eafily and readily, perform’d with a fit Inftru- 
their Shade in Summer, from the fcorching Heat ment, by making a fmall ‘Perforation into the 
of the Sun : Some of thofe forts of Lands from Rock, which may reach a pretty way into the 
which the Stones have been carry’d off, would Body of it 5 and have fuch a Thicknefs of the 
neither bear Com or Graft till they were laid on Rock over it, as is thought convenient to be 
again : Meadow or Hay Ground muft likewife blown up at one Time j for at the further end 
be clear’d of Stones, which otherwife may prove of this Perforation , a convenient Quantity of 
very detrimental to the Sythe in Mowing, tic. Gun-Powder is placed ; and then allthe reft <jf 
Under this Article we may comprehend Draw- the Cavity being fill’d with Stones and Rubbifh 
tug of Stones for Building, tfc. that is, the get- ftrongly ramm’n in, except a little Place left fot 
ring them out of the Quarry, which fome do in a Train j the Powder by the help of it is fir’d, 
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jind the impetuous Flame being hindred from Wine, will diffolve the Stone in all the Parts of 
expanding it felf downwards, by rcafon of the the Body, and the fame is cGcem’d a great 
newly mentioned Obftacle, concurring with its Secret: Another Secret is the ufe of an Egg- 
own Tendency another way, difplays its Force (hell, out of which a young Chick is come, 
againft the upper Parts or the Rock, which bruis’d in feme White Wine, 
cracks it into leveral Pieces, mod of which will A Remedy agaiqft a Stone that is form’d in 
not be too unweildy to be managed by the the Body, is to take an Handful of the Ends of 
Workmen: Some by the help of a few Barrels Rufhes where their Flowers and Seed grow ; 
of Powder imployM in this manner, have ob- and another Handful of the Leaves or Fruit of 
tain’d many Hundred, not to fay ThoufandTuns wild Cummin, which is a fmall Shrub which 
of Stone out of a common Rock. grows in the form of a fmall Eufh, that has 

Indeed the Price of ^Drawing Stones is various Leaves like thofe of the Almond Tree, or very 
in different Places, according to the different near km, and Cods as big as thofe of French 
manners of Drawing them, and according to the Beans 3 then infufe the whole into a Pint and 
differentcircumGance of Difficulty orFeafibility of and an Half of White Wine, till one Half thereof 
it 5 To is the Price of Carrying them various in be^onfum’d 3 then let the Patient take a Spoon- 
different Places, according to the CuGom of thofe fol of this Wine very hot, after it has been firft 
Places: However fo much has been thought proper Grain’d. 

to obferve, concerning Stones and the ^Drawing . Take fome Sea Snails, or the Shells of them, let 
of them, for the Benefit of Noblemen, Gentle- ’em be infus’d in the Juice of Lemon, and being 
men and others, that are Owners or would make diffolv’d in Water, let the Patient drink it all, 
.ufe of fuch Quarries, and would gothebeftand who after he has made Water, will find himfelf 
. cheapeG way to Work. wonderfully reliev’d, for that will break the Stone 

STONE, a Diftemper in the Kidneys and and bring it away. 

Bladder by the engendring of a Stone in that part Another Remedy is to fteep fome Broom in 
of a human Body : Thole who would preferve Bloffom in Wine for a Night, then Grain it, and 
themfclves, and be cur’d of the Stone, muft ab- let the Patient drink it 3 it will make him Pifs 
Gain from Salted, Spiced and Pepper’d Victuals, much 3 then make ufeot the following Water: 
from MuGard, Garlick, Onions* Cheefe, hard Take a great Earthen Pot, make it red hot 
Eggs, Chefnuts, Quinces, Medlars and every on the Fire, then put into it three whole Leve- 
. thing elfe that may provoke Urine with too rets new kill’d, Gop the Pot and lute it, put it 
much violence 5 for a Quantity of Diureticks and upon the Fire again, and there leave it till the 
the frequent ufe of them entirely weaken the Leverets are reduc’d to Afhes 3 upon which 
‘Reins, and difpofc them the more to receive pour fome of the Blood of an He-Gcat in fuch 
all the Superfluities of the Body 3 let them eat, proportion as you think proper 3 Gir the whole 
if they can, ; Veal, Lamb and everything elfe with an Iron Rod, that they may incorporate 
'that is eafv ofDigcGion 5 and let their Sauce to very well 3 then diGilling this Stuff, a Water will 
their Food be Capers, Lettice, Succory, Hops, come from it which will break the Stone in the 
Sparagrafs or Parfnips, Gourds or Cucumbers 3 Kidneys and Bladder. 

and the Fruits may be Melons, Figs, Peaches, You will know whether your Water be well 
Ncflarihes, PiGacnes, Raifins of tne Sun, Al- prepar’d or not, if you put a piece of Mutton 
mgnd$ and Filberts; Let ’em alfo drink old and a fmall Stone in it, which Stone, if the 
Wine. . Water is right, ought to diffolve and grow left $ 

A good Receipt for the Stone is, to take two and the Flefh will continue of a Vermillion Hue, 
Pounds of the Oil of Olive, which you are to without being injur’d. 

diflill in a Retort with a Sand Fire, and then Another Prefcription is, to take four Ounces 
of the Water dr Flegm which proceeds there- of the Oil of Turpentine, two Ounces of Juniper 
from, take three Spoonfuls a Day, viz. in the Seed, and as much of the OiJ of White Amber, 
Morning, three Flours after you have Din’d, and an Ounce of the Spirit of Salt, the Blood of a 
at Night when you go to Bed, for nine Days young Hc-Goat prepar’d as hereafter 5 put the 
.fuc<;cfli\ely.:*.This Water will diffolve the Stone whole into a Glafs Limbec, with an Handful of 
.in the Kidneys and Bladder, and that whjch the Seed of Juniper brui fed 3 let the Head be 
remains behind in the Retort is for the Gout, well luted to the Mouth and its Recipient 3 and 
jgid the Contraffion of the Nerves, proceeding diGil it in a Sand Fire, according to Art 3 and 
from a cold Caufe. keep theDiGill’d Water in a Veflcl well flopp’d. 

For the Stone in the Bladder, it’s an admira- to be made ufe of as fhall be direfted by and by. 
Jble thing to drink Lemon Juice in White Wine 3 A Water made for the fame purpofe is, to 
or take the Kernels of Medlars reduc’d to Pow- take a Taris Pint of the Juice of Pellitory of the 
cfe^, drench’d, firfl in White Wine, then dry’d, Wall, the fame Quantity of the Juice of fmall 
the Seed ofBrcom, Pimpernel, Sparagrafs, March Snails, half the Quantity of tfie Juice of White 
Mallows, Saxifrage, Melons, Fompions, Citruls Onions, and a Dram of each of the following 
and the Seed of the Pearl-plant, and ufe’em in Ingredients, viz. Salt of Tartar, Blood of a 
White Wine : They alfo look upon it to be a young He-Goat as hereafter, the Seeds ofRocket 
lingularRemedy to reduce the Sponge-Stone into andAnlfc, common Salt and Fennel 3 put the 
a Ppwder, r or ihe Stone which is found in Crabs whole into, a Limbec and diGil it according to 
Heads, or a Nut-fhell, or Cherry-tree Gum, and Art, then nut the Water up in a Bottle well 
take ’em in White Wine or Turnep-Juice 1 Water Gopp’d, ana keep the fame for ufe. 
diGill’d from Bean Cods, red Chiches, anaMarGi The way to prepare the Blood of the young 
Mallows Seeds is good. Glafs feven rimes burnt He-Goat, is fo to provoke and torment him, as 
and as often cxringuifh’d in Saxifrage Water, to make him as it were Mad, then bleed him, 
then reduc’d into fine Powder and drank in Whirl* but that Blood vthich comes firG is good for 
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nothing no more than the laft 3 you muft only Quart or fomewhat lefs of White WiAe, which 

take that in the middle for the ufe above- you muft let (land for four anid twenty Hours 

mention’d. without taking them out 3 take half a Glaft t>i? 

As for the Ufe and Dofe ; take a Glaft of this Wine every Morning, and continue fo to dej 
White Wine, put into it twelve Drops of the Oil for a good while. T r 

abovementioned, and twenty four Drops of your It often happens that thefe Medicines willifei? 

beforenam’d Water, let it be taken tailing for havefo quick anEffeft as could be wifh’d, and 
feven or eight Mornings, and you will find the that the Stone will grow bigger iii.the Bladde^ 
admirable Efteft of it 3 the fame being a very in which Cafe you mull have. recOutfe to a Chi* 

fure and well try’d Remedy. rurgeon 3 the Operation of Cutting muft not bfe 

Another Receipt is, to take a Pound of Salt undertaken, without he is fare that there* is r& 
Petre that is very clean and free from allimpurity • Stone in the Bladder ^ and this" iriay be dHc#- 
dry it well in the Sun^let it be melted in a ver’d two way's : He is to put‘his finger into iw 
great Crucible, and then throw in three Ounces Anus , and bringing the lame heir the 
ofBrimftone, Bit by Bit, of about the bignefs he’ll feel the Stone if there irany there • arid 
of a Bean, fuffering one Piece to be burnt before for Women, he puts his Finger into the Vagirttr y 
you put in another, aud continue to do thus till and the Arms in young Girls* 5 but the fecond 
all your Brimftone be burnt and wafted 3 fufler and furer way is to make ufe of his Probe, arid 
your fluff afterwards to cool, pound it fmall, and to thruft it thro’ the Ureter into the Bladder, 
pouring fome common Water upon it, it will then giving it fome fmall fhakes on one fide ^nd 
diflolve 3 after which ftrain the Diflolution, to the other, and if he perceives a little Noife, hb 
the end all Impurities may be feparated from may be fure there is a Stone. 1 . 

it 5 do this thrice, adding always fome Brim- STONE, a Diftemper to urtifch Maiildrid' & 
flonc thereto, but not in fo large a Quantity, not only fubjefl, but other Animals, and eVeJfi 
for half an Ounce is enough for the two laft that ufeful Creature a Horfe It fometimespr$- 
Times. ceeds from the Weakneft of the Bladder, deca* 

As for the ufe thereof, take an Ounce of the fion’d bv grofs and bad Humours, flopping 'the 
Salt Petre thus prepar’d, and the Salt of Worm- Water Conduit, or principally by, violent Labotfr 
wood, 'half an Ounce of White Amber, or of the or immoderate Riding $ at other: times it,comes 
Oil of it, which is much better 3 fix Ounces of from foul Matter defeending from the Liver arid 
White Sugar with five or fix Drops of Anife 3 Spleen, which falling down into the Kidneys 
mix ’em all together, and three or four times and Bladder, fettles there, whereby there*grows 
every Day take as much of it as will ftand upon in the Mouth of the Conduit certain hard inflam’d 
the point of a Knife for the fpace of one Month, Knobs that flop his Urine, and caufe hiin to 
and you will find all the Flegm and Impurities dale with great Pain and Trouble, by reafon tfie 
of the Bladder and the Stone come away : Yea, Sinews ana Pores about the Neck of the Bladder 
Ihould it come to a Coagulation, this Remedy are benum’d, which takes away the fence anp! 
will carry it off by the Fundament the firft time feeling of the Bladder; It comes at other times, 
without any Incifion, which is wonderful 3 for by keeping a Horfe in his Travel too long froth 
it takes away with it the Root of the Evil, as Staling j Tor his Water being over-heated by 
Experience has jhewn: And let thofe who make Exerdfe, conglutinates and becomes ib vifeous 
Water with Difficulty ufe it, it will infallibly and thick, that Nature cannot difeharge it felf 
cure ’em. fo freely as it fhould do 5 and being pent up too 

* A Remedy for the Stone and Gravel is, to long in his Kidneys, ingenders Gravel, which is 
take the Herb Turquet or Storch-Corn, dry it fometimes red and fometimes grey, which fallint 
and reduce it to Powder 5 and when you have a into the Conduits, by mixture of Flegm and 
inind to ufe it, take fomewhat left than a Dram grofs Humours, is there by Conglutination brought 
of it, and put it into twoGlaffes of White Wine, to a hard Stone, that flops the paflage fo that 
To break the Stone, put a whole Hare’s Skin, he fhall not be able to Pift or Stale 5 and all the 
Guts and all, to be dry xl in an Oven, and when Signs of it are, that he would fain Pift and can* 
you have fo done reauce it into Powder, and not, and that many times. Drop by Drop, 
take fomewhat left than three Drams of it at To cure this Diftemper, take Saxifrage, Net** 
a time. tie Roots, Parfley Roots, Sperage Roots and 

Another well experienc’d Receipt is, to take Dodder, of each a Handful 3 bruife and boil 
two Handfuls of the Root call’d Reft-Harrow 3 them gently with White Wine, till a third part 
wafh and clean it well, then cut it into fmall be coniiitn’d, then put thereto an Handful of 
Bits and put it into a Quart of White Wine, and Salt, of Sallet Oil and of the Lard of a Goat, c of 
boil it in a Braft Pot till two Thirds of it is each three Ounces, and half a Pound of Honey, 
confum’d 3 take a Glaft of it every Morning and when all is boil’d, ftrain and wring it very hard« 
when you go to Bed, and you will be fbon well 3 and give him one Pint thereof every Morning 
you ftioiild put the Water into a Glaft by it felf, fafting, Blood warm 5 and if it becomes too 
and leaving it to fettle, the Sand will fall to thick by boyling, diflolve fome White Wind 
the Bottom 5 and when you find the Quantity Vinegar into it, and after the firft boiling, it : 
leffened, or that you find no more comes from muft be only warm’d 3 and let him have it as* 
you, then you may conclude that the Stone is long as it will laft. An Handful of Maiden Hair 
diffolv’d. fteep’d all Night in a Quart of Strong Ale, and r 

To drive away or to diffipate the Stone out of ftrain’d, being given, isBxcellent: 
the Kidneys and Bladder, take two Ounces of Some take a Quart of Ale or Beer put into a : 
of the Root of little Celandine, wafh them well, Pot, and put as many Raddifh Root*, clettn 
and when they are well cleans’d, prick them wafh’d andT diced into final! pieces thereto, a« j 
with a Pin in feveral Places, and put ’em to a will fillup the Pot 1 then flop it foclofe that the 
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Air may not get in, and let it fo remain for £4 licon, and Beet L.eave$ linear’d with Butter laid 
Hours, then ftrain the Roots very hard from the over it } putting into the Hole ft Tent anointed 
Liquor, and give it him in a Morning failing; with Emplaflrum Divinum , melted in Oil of 
let nim be rid gently upon it, and after that fet Rofes, or for want of that in common Oil of 
him up warm, cover’d and litter’d, and in a lit- Olive 3 continue to do after the fame manner, 
tie time you (hall fee him pi ft freely: Let his and the Horfe will certainly recover without 


Drink be White Water during the Cure. 

STONE in the Bladder, a Diftepnper plack 


Gelding. 

This alio it an excellent Remedy to rit 


Cattle are fometimes troubled with 5 to eyre Matter in any part of the Body, where the Skin 
which take two Ounces of Rock Samphire, a$ is broken, ana 'when the Qncumftances of the 
ynany of Clove, and a Dram and an Half of Pep- Difeafe require the Sore to be kept open j 


per, pound the whole together, and put them Vegetius treating of the Bruiting and Swelling 
down his Throat in warm Claret: But if after the of a Hone’s Stones, orders them to be anointed 
Ufe of this Medicine for fome Days the Stone is Morning and Evening with the Powder of Burnt 
pot voided, the Beaft mafl be cut and the Stone Barley, mix’d with Hogs Greafe; adding witb- 
Caken out. all, that the Gall of a Dog is of admirable £f£- 

STONE-BRUISING 3 a Misfortune that by cacy in this Cafe. 


divers Accidents befalls the Cods of a Horfe, 


Honey 


STONE H«RSE : See Stallion. 
STONE-HORSE DUNG, the Ordure of 
is Animal, and mention’d here only by reafoq 
is accounted to be good in all hidden Dif- 


Half a Pound, Ju^p of green Colworts a Pound, orders in the Bread, that are accompany’d witi| 
Leaves of Rue freed from the Stalks, a large Intiamations, in which Cafes it is always very 

Qnort n AttovtAf 4 Pnimtl kla ZJsrawarM ©y» Jl*,r - L..& L_ f_ 


Haydful, black Soap a Quarter of a Pound, and ferviceabje to Human Bodies i nut now tar it 
Bean Flower a Pound t flamy the Rue in a may be lb to Horfes, we do not pretend tej 
Marble Mortar, then add the Honey, and after- determine, and we do not yet know that any Body 


but how far it 


y Body 


afterwards the Juice of Colworts, Butter and has made an Experiment of it $ However, it 
black Soap : fmix ’em diligently without heat, may 'be affirm’d, that it has fully as good a 

- J ^ D_• Y_1_!_ll_. rr_ r. / Pr ^ 


and make a Poultis with Jiean Flower, which right to be us’d inwardly to Horfcs t a* Hum a 9 
tnufr be apply’d cold with a Hog’s Bladder, and Pifs to Men and Women, 
kept on with a Bandage ty’d about the Horfe’s STONES (ARTIFICIAL) a way fome havtf 
Back. _ found out to counterfeit precious Stones, atuj 

Hard Swellings may be^ur’d in this manner, make ’em in a manner as bard and beautiful ay 
the Dreffing be remov’d once a Day, and the the real ones. 

Quantity hereby preferib’d may ferve to perfefr STONE (PRECIOUS) a fort of Stone muefr 
the Cure by repeated Applications, if the edeemed upon the account of its Ludre ; there 
- r - »--- —— J —erousand dubbom. — r ~ - 1 , : - J - ~e — — L: - L 


Difeafe be not very dance _ 

But if the Swelling be accompany’d with a guilhed into different Claffes j thofe of the frr£ 
feat Inflamation, add to the whole Compo- Rank are the Diamond, Ruby, Emerald a at 
Itioo two Drams of Camphire, diffolv’d in three Opal: The Agate, Sardonix, Onix, Jafper aivj 


are feveral kinds of them which are didir 


Spoonfuls of the Spirit of Wine 5 but if by the feveral others are of the Second Clafs $ Oriental 
Bruife the Tumour or Inflamation be feated in Stones and thofe of the' Old Rock, as feme calf 
the Ligaments that are above the Stone, chafe them, are the mod fought for : Workmen ha vq 
the Pan with Spirit of Wine Camphorated, and much trouble in polifhing Precious Stones, and 
afterwards apply the Cataplafin or Poultis. in cutting and fetting them, fe as to appear ia 

if there is reafon to pelieve that there is all their Ludre. 


there is I all their 


Matter generated in the Stones, fpread a fuffici- STONE SWELLING and HARDNING § 
ent Quantity of Emplaftrtm ‘Divinum on very an Evil incident to Horfes, concerning which, 
fbft Leather, to make a Plaider about the large- femething has been laid already under the Ar- 
pefs of the Palm of your Hand, and lay it upon tide of Cod Swelling, which the Reader may 
the Part afle&ed, even where the Matter feems confult; but for a further Remedy it is pre- 
to be feated, then apply the Poultis $ and if the ferib’d, to take yellow Wax, frefh Butter and 
Matter be either aftually generated, or ready to Oil of Oilive, of each Half a Pound, drong 
he form’d, the Plaider will draw it: The Plai- Vinegar Half a Pint 3 let them be boild toge- 


bc form a, me flutter win araw it: ine n ai- vinegar Jtiait a riot 3 let mem oe bo ua toge- 
fier mud be taken off once a Day and wip’d, ther till the Vinegar be almod confum’d 3 then 
hut need not be chang’d 3 and by pertiding in remove the Veffel from the Fire, and adding ao 
this method the Hone may be cur’d without Ounce of Camphire in Powder, make a Poultis 
Gelding: Ton mud let him Blood in the be- to be apply’d to the Swollen Cods 3 four Hours 


ginning and at die end of the Cure. 

0 t» _1. ■_... .i- _ re_ 


after lay a frefh Poultis without taking away the 


This Remedy promotes the Cure by cooling former or uncovering the Part, 
the inward Parts, and allaying the preternatural If it be a firnple Inflamation, the Swell ing 
Heat of the Bowels, occanen’d by the commu- will be aflwaged, and the Pain abated 3 but u 
ideation and neighbourhood of the Bruifed the Swelling continues after the Heat and -Pain 
Stones : Bat fince it happens infrequently, that is remov’d, and the Cods hang down very low, 
toe Matter appears fo nigh above the Stone, it’s a tign the Horfe is troubled with a Hydro- 
that it cannot conveniently be evacuated 3 and cele, that is, when by a Relaxation of the 
that there is reafon to apprehend it may fall ‘Peritoneum the Cods are till’d with Water, 
into the Cods and there putriiy 3 the Paflage which being too long retain’d in the Part, by 
ipuft be open’d with a red hot Iron at the reafon of the great Difficulty of expelling it thro’ 
bottom of the Cod, without touching the Stone 3 the Pores, may corrupt and ulcerate the Stones, 
agd then the Cod muft be anointed with Bafi- J and at laft eccation a fatal Gangrene. 
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Now to Cure this fort of Swelling or Hydro¬ 
cele, make a fort of Gruel of Barley Meal and 
Vinegar, and when it is almoft boil’d, add half 
the Quantity of Chalf, with a fufficient Quantity 
of the Oil of Rofes and Quinces, and two Pugils 
of Salt} apply this Remedy as hot as you can 
endure it with your Hands, and bind it on very 
carefully* 

Another Receipt for it, is to boil a fufficient 
Quantity of Beans in Lees of Wine, till it grows 
foft and tender, then beat them into a Malh} 
to two Pounds of which add half an Ounce of 
Caftoretm in fine Powder } incorporate them 
well together, and fow ’em up in a Bag large 
enough to cover the Stones: Anoint the Cods 
with Ointment of the Oil of Rofes, and apply 
the Bag as hot as you can fufter it to touch the 
back of your Hand, binding it on as well as you 
can } about four and twenty Hours after, anoint 
the {well'd Place again, ana heating the Bag in 
the fame Lees of Wine in which the Beans were 
boil’d } renew the Application, and continue 
to do after the lame manner till the Swelling 
is abated. 

When the ‘Peritoneum , or Rim which holds 
the Entrails is relax’d, the Guts will fall into 
the Cods, and their Delcent will appear vifible to 
the Eye : In this Cafe you muff endeavour to put 
up the fallen Guts, and then apply the following 
Fomentation; Take the Roots of Comfrey, the 
Bark of the Pomegranate and Oak Trees} 
Cyprus Nuts and green Oak-Apples, Sumach 
ana Barberries of each four Ounces} Anife and 
Fennel Seed of each two Ounces } Flowers of 
Pomgranate, Camomile and Melilot, of each 
two Handfuls, Powder of Crude Allom half a 
Pound ; put them all together into a Bag large 
enough to cover the Cods, and fow it after the 
manner of a Quilt }• then put this Bag, with 
half a Peck of Beans into a large Pot full of 
Wine made of Sloes, or for want of that, of 
thick Red Wine, and boil them for the fpace 
of two Hours } after which apply it moderately 
hot to his Cods and Stones, laying it on dex- 
teroufly, with a Bandage pufhing round the 
Flanks and tied on the Rump : Continue the 
ufe of this Remedy a confiderable time, and 
every four and twenty Hours heat the Quilt in 
the fame Wine : But after you have put up 
the Guts, the fureft and even the fafeft way is 
to Geld the Horfe, for fo the Cods will fhrink 
up, and the Guts fall no more down into them. 
See Rupture. 

STONY-GROUND: See Earth. 

STOPPAGE in the BELLY, a Diftemper 
in ‘Poultry, contrary to the Flux, fo that they 
cannot mute } for which Obftruftion their Vent 
fhould be anointed, and then fmall Bits of 
Bread or Com fleep’d in Man’s Urine {hould 
be given them. 

STOPPAGE of URINE, a Diftemper which 
fometimes befalls 2 logs, when they have their 
Reins too much heated, which torments them 
terribly, and pujs ’em often in danger of their 
Lives if a prelent Remedy is not apply’d } by 
reafon of an Inftamation which is caufed in the 
Bladder, where a Gangreen will arife, which 
then will make the Diftemper incurable: To 
remove this Evil, take a Handful of Marfh 
Mallows, as much of the Leaves of Archaquang, 
Fennel Roots and that cl Bramble j boil the 


sto _ 

whole together in fome White Wine, till ono 
third is confum’d, and give it to the Dogs to 
drink. 

STOPPAGE of URINE, in a Horfe : See 
not Staling. 

STOPPAGE of URINE, a Diftemper Oxen 
are fometimes troubled with } it may be eafily 
difeem’d by the frequent Efforts they make to 
Pifs and cannot} its a terrible Pain and will 
make the poor Beaft complain: To remedy 
which, you muft boil fome Pellitory of the Wall 
and Groundfel together, wherewith you are to 
make a Fomentation with fome frefh Butter, 
which you are to apply to the Purfe of the 
Beaft, and tye it in a piece of Linnen Cloth } 
and for his Drink, take a Pint of White Wine 
in which you muft boil two Spoonfuls of Honey, 
and as much Oil, and this you muft put down 
his Throat three foveral Mornings} and for his 
Meat, let him have Tumep Leaves as often and 
in as large a Quantity as you can, as the Scafon 
will allow} with a Peck of wetted Bran at Noon 
and as much at Night} this will Cure him, 
provided he has eight Days Reft allow’d him. 

STOVE, in general a fort of Furnace to 
warm things, but being particularly confider’d 
here as an Utcnfil uied by Confectioners } it 
is a little Clofet, well ftopt up on all fides, 
where there are feveral Stories and Rows of 
Shelves one above another, made of Wires to 
hold the Sweet-meats that are to be dry’d } and 
which are ufually laid upon Slates, pieces of 
Tin, fmooth Boards or Sieves } having firft 
caufed the Syrup, out of which they were ta¬ 
ken, to be drain’d off} a Pan or large Chaffing- 
Difh with Fire is to be fet on the Bottom, and 
fometimes two, if there are many things to be 
dry’d, or if the Bufineff requires difpatch, we 
fpeak of a Stove in a Family } thus the Stove 
muft be flpit up clofo, and the Evening or the 
next Morning, the Sweet-meats contain’d in it, 
whether Paftes or Fruits muft bd turn’d to make 
’em dry equally: The latter are to be ftrew’d 
with Sugar, except fome forts, as green Apricots 
and green Almonds} but the Paftes muft not 
be turn’d again till they become firm } fome of 
which arealfo ftrew’d with'Sugar on one fide, 
then they may be remov’d gently from the 
Slates with a Knife, and laid upon others,, or 
upon a Sieve t They muft afterwards be put 
into the Stove again, changing the Stories, if it 
be thought convenient, and renewing the Fire $ 
fo that tne Art of Preferring cannot be put in 
praClice without one of thefe Stoves, or fome 
other Machine of the like nature } for in drying 
Sweet-meats at the Fire, they would not receive 
the Heat equally on all fides, and the Fruits 
would .be ihrivell’d up : It would alfo be too 
tedious to 'dry them in the Sun, becaufo they 
would give and grow foft during the coolnefs of 
the Night, and at other times when depriv’d of 
the Rays of it. 

STOVE, a Kitchen Term, being a fort of a 
Furnace where they drefs Pottages, and where 
they prepare Ragoes: It’s made of Brick Work 
fiirnim’d with Cnaffing Difhes above and ah 
Alh-Pan underneath. 

STRABISM, an Evil Difpofition in the Eye 
which makes it Squint} itconnfts in theRetrafti- 
on of theEye towards one fide, caufed by the Con- 
yulfien or PaUey in one or other of it’s Muffles. 

(Mi Infants 
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Infants are fubjeft to this Evil thro’ the fault Tongue will hang out of his Mouth, that his 
bf their Nurfes, who place the Light always on ; Head and Eyes will fwell, and that the Paffagu 
one fide of them, or fome other remarkable j of his Throat will be lo flopp’d, that he can 
Body towards which they accuftom themfelves neither eat or drink, and his Breath will be 
to turn their Eyes on the fide ; to remedy which very hot. 

the Eye or that other Body Ihould be plac’d on It’s good in general to anoint and chafe the 
the oppofite fide ; or elfe put a Maflt on them, Swelling with Bacon or HogsGreafc, which will 
whole Holes to anfwer the Eyes are plac’d in ripen and break it 5 or as foon as you find the 
fuch a manner, that the Children lhall be o- Swelling begin to rife between his Chaps, take 
blig’d in order to fee, to turn their Eyes to the a Wax Candle and bum it therewith, till the 
©ppofite fide. Skin rifes from the Flelh $ unto whish lay wet 

STRAIN, a Misfortune which chiefly befalls f Hay or wet Litter, which will ripen and make 
Teoples Feet, or fome other part of the Body, J it break $ then lay to it a Plaifter of Shoe- 
*>y fome violent Accident or other ; for the Cur- j makers Wax, which will both draw and heal it. 
mgof which we lhall infert fome Receipts. But if it Ihould happen to break inwardly. 

Take the ftrongeft Vinegar you can get, and . then perfume his Head twice or thrice every 
boil therein a convenient Quantity of Wheat- j Day, oy burning Frankincenfe or Maftick under 
Bran till you have brought it to the Confidence ; his Noftrils, or elfe by putting a hot Coal inrot 
of a Poultis, apply this as early as may be to ! wet Hay, the Smoak of which let him receive 
the Part affeftea, and renew it when it begins ‘ up his Noftrils ; or with a fmall red hot Iron, 
to grow dry. [ thruft a Hole thro* the Skin on both tides the 

For Recent Strains the following Prefcriptions Weefand, and after it begins to Matter, mix 
are approv’d of 5 take Worm-wood and pound Butter, Tanners Water and Salt together, and 
it very well in a Mortar of Stone or Glafs ; then every Day anoint the Sore therewith, till it be 
put into it as much of the Whites of Eggs bea- whole : Bleeding the Mouth is alfb very good 
ten to Water, as may lerve to make it up to for this Diftemper. 

fuch a Confidence as may be apply’d to the J Other particular Receipts for the Sfra?ig 1 es 
Part affefled like a Poultis. | we have, as take Bafilicon, old Boars Greafe 

Put down the Arm or Leg into a Pail of, and Dialthea, of each four Ounces, one Ounce 
told Spring Water, and keep it there till the j of Oil de Ray incorporated very well together, 
Water be warm ; then take it out and repeat it with which let the Place be well anointed after" 


till it be well, which it will be without apply- you have clipp’d away the Hair 5 and bind it 
3ng any other Remedy. up with a piece of Sheep Skin with the Wool 

An eafy Medicine for a frefh Strain is, to next to the Inflamation, that the warmth thereof 


inake up the Clay with which the Bungs of may help the better to ripen the Puftules ; 
Barrels are wont to be dopp’d, with as much which when ripe, let out the Corruption with 
"Vinegar as will bring it to die Confidence of an a fmall hot Iron, and for three or tour Days 
indifferently ftiff Cataplafm ; then warm it a together, tent it with Bafilicon, and afterwards 
little and apply it to the Part affe&ed. heal it with your black Egiptiacum, and let him 

Another good Medicine to the fame efleft eat good fweet Hay, and Bran indead of Oats j 
tod purpofe is, to take four Ounces of Bean- and you mud let his Drink be white Water. 
Blower, and two Ounces of Vinegar ; of thefe Others give him in a Morning fading, in tf 
snake a Cataplafm to be apply’d a little warm Pint and an Half of fhong Beer not boil’d, but 
to t)*e Part affefled 5 but if this fhould prove heated Luke-warm, the Powder of Turmerkk 
Something too fharp, as in fome Cafes it may, and Anifeed, of each an Ounce, half a quarter 
then take two Drams of Litharge, and boil it of a Pint of Brandy, with five or fix Spoonfuls 
a little in the Vinegar before you put in the of white Wine Vinegar; or for want of that* 
Bean Flower. Verjuice; then Bleed him in the third Furrow 

’ Take a Pint or more of Claret, and ; boiling of his Mouth, and Air him : when he is brought 
5 t for a little while in a clofc Veflel, with about home, Cloath and Litter him warm* and tyq 
an Handful of red Rofe Leaves, till the Liquor him to the empty Rack for three or four Hours 

be tirong of the Plant: In this well heated dip or more ; but it he Swpats very much; which, 

a piece of Linnen or Flannel, and ringing out this Drink ufually caufes him to do, and you find 
the Moifture, double it, and apply it hot to him defirous to lie dowfi, he may be unty’d a 
the* Part aflfe&ed, ufing a Filet or fome fuch Let him have no Mafh, but only warm Water, 

thing to keep the fame on. and an Handful of Wheat Bran put therein 5 


fome fuppofe, a Quincy ; but an Inflamation Pint of White Wine or white Wine Vinegar; or 
ih a Horfe’s Throat, proceeding from fome Cho- for want of either, Verjuice, and Air him after 
lerlck or Bloody Fluxion, which comes out of it: On the third Day you may give him the 
the Branches of the Throat-Veins into thofe common Cordial, viz. three Pints of ftale Strong 
Barts ; and there breeds fome hot Inflamation, Beer, boil’d with a good large Toaft of Wheatea 
ftirr’d up by a hard cold Winter, or by Cold Houlhold Bread crumm’d into it;; and when 
catch’d after hard Riding or Labour: It’s a you are ready to give it him, put therein be fora 
hard Swelling between the Horfe’s Chops, upon it be quite cold, Honey and frefh Butter, a 
the Root* othis Tongue and about his Throat, Quarter of a Pound of each, and give it him 
which Swelling if not prevented, will flop his Luke-warm falling ; Exercifo him after it, and 
Wind-pipe, and fo Strangle or Choak him : fet him up warm for three or four Hours 5 then 
The Signs to know this Diieafe by are, that the givebira warm Water and Bran. 

Temples of his Head will be hollow, that His I : 

\ It a 
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It’s to be obferv’d in this Diilemper, that if I The fuppreffion of Urine call’d the Ifchuria , 
you find the Horfe run at the Nofe any foul, proceeds either from a Defect in the Bladder it 
filthy and yellovvlfh Matter, which afterwards felf, from that in the Pipe or Conduit* or from 
turns White ; the Cure need not be much men- a Defeat in the two Ureters which are ftopt. 
tion’d 5 that if he has any Knobs or Kernels As to that which proceeds from a Deled in 
under his Jaws, your common charge of Soap and the Bladder, if it arifes from its Weaknefs, it 
Brandy, heated and rubb’d in well, will either difeovers its Difordcr by its Extcnfion, the 
break or fink ’em, and if you find the Hair in I Quality of the Urine, its Inflamation, Pleni- 
the middle of the Swelling begin to fcale off, time or a perception of the Back Bones being 
and it becomes foft all over, you may let out I hurt, or elle by a Relaxing of fome Vertebre* 
the Corruption with your Incifion-Knife, and When the Suppreflion is' in the. Paflage, it is 
let it heal up of it felf; and tho’ the Drink either flopp’d with a Stone, Gravel, thick lump- 
caufes him to be very lick, and makes him fwell ifh Humour, Pus, or by fome Caruncles, Warts 
much in his Body, fear him not, he will do I or Tumours. 

well ; and two or three Miles Riding every Day, I As for the diforder of the Ureters, the Stop- 
will do him much good in order to his Cure. I page is occafion’d by fome Gravel or Stone in 
STRANGURY or STRANGULLION ; I them, which hinder the Water to come away, 
a Diftemper incident to Horfes ; being known The Ifcbaria is incurable, if occafion’d by 
by the Beaft’s being provok’d to Stale often, J fome Wound, a Relaxation of the Vertebre, or 
and yet voids nothing but a few Drops : It be- I afterwards by fevcral Fits of a burning Fever : 
fells him divers ways, fometimes by hard Riding I The fame is alfo Mortal, if caufed by thick and 
or fore Labour, which heats and makes the I congealed Blood. 

Urine ftiarp ; fometimes by hot Meats and I In what Seafon or what Age foever a Perfon 
Drinks, at other times by an Ulceration of the I is feiz’d with a Suppreflion of Urine, Bleeding 
Bladder, or by means of fome Impoftume in I is always neceflary ; after which take an Ounce 
the Liver and Kidneys, which being broken, I of cleanfed Caflia with Half an Ounce of Manna, 
the Matter falls down into the Bladder, and with I moiftned or diflolved in a Glafs of the Decofti- 
the Iharpnefs thereof, caufes a continual provo- 1 on of Mallows ; and a Day or rwo after purging,- 
cation to Pifllng, which will be with fuch fevere I the Patient mud take in iome Broth two Drams 
•pain, that he will whilk, vary and beat about his I of the Gum of Pine, which he mull continue 
Tail as he Piffes. < I for fevcral Days in the Morning fading ; or elfe 

Many are the things in general which are re- I let him drink two Drams ot Snails-Shells re¬ 
puted good for this painful Diftemper ; fome I duced into a fine Powder in a Glafs of a young 
there are who bathe the Loins of the Beaft with Child’s Water. 

Warm Water, then take Bread and Bay Berries, I 2, They likwile apply to the Belly fome Pel- 
and tempering them with Butter give him two I litory, ana Groundfel with a Clove of Garlicky 
or three Balls thereof, for three Days together. I both the one and the other having been boiled 
Some take a Quart of New Milk and a Quar -1 in Wine s At the fame time they may rub tho 
tern of Sugar, and when they are well brew’d I Navel with fome drops of Scorpion Oil, and 
together, give it him to drink falling in the I between Meals let him ufe a Barley Water made 
Morning, and keep him warm, or boil in the I with the Leaves of Agrimony or the Roots of 
Water that he drinks good flore of the Herb I Sparagrals. 

Hogs Fennel, it will Cure him. I 3. Let him twice a Week as he goes to Bed 

But more particularly it is preferib’d in this I or gets up, take three Ounces of the diftill’d 
Diftemper to take fome of the Powder of Flint I Water of white Onions mix’d with an Ounce of 
Stone calcin’d, with an Ounce of the Powder of I the Syrup of Violets, Marlh-mallows or Maiden 
Parfley Seed, and as much of that of Ivy • I Hair. 

-Berries, boil them a little in a Pint of Claret, I 4. Or elfe let him take from time to time a 
And it will do. See Urine making. I Dram of yellow Amber, reduced into fine Pow- 

STRANGURY, a Diftemper incident to I der in a Glafs of White Wine, and you may 
JWankind, when their Urine comes from them I alfo tye a piece of it to the End of the Yard, 
drop by drop, onewhile accompany’d with vio -1 5. The Fume of a Gralhopper received in at 

lent Pains, and at other times without any Pains j I the lower Parts, is good for the retention of' 
It is caufed either by the Acrimony of the I Urine, which proceeds from a grofi and tough 
Urine, keeping it too long, or by an Ulcer in I Humour ; fo in like manner is that of Goat or 
the Bladder; or elfe by a Tumour in the In- 1 Deer’s Hair. 

teftintim RcBum or the Womb, which preffesl It muft be obferv’d, that if the internal Re- 
both the one and the other: Or laftly, by a | medies bring away much Urine at a time, you 
Quantity of lharp Serofities that drop from the I muft be cautions in the. Management for fear 
Kidneys. I they Ihould fill the Bladder too much. , 

The Strangury happens to young Men thro’ I 6. If the Ifibaria is caufed by fome Flelh 
the Weaknefs of the Part, which ought to keep I Kernel or Callocity, you muft have recourfe to 
in or throw out the Subftance ; or through a I an able Chirurgcon, who will convey into the 
• Relaxation of the Mufde of the Bladder call’d I Gland a Wax Candle rubbed with fome Remedy 
the Sphinder. I that is proper to confumc the Flelh ; after 

When it befalls thole who are fomewhat ad- I which Bathing may be ufed. 
vanc’d in Years, it’s difficult enough to cure it, I 7. U the Urine is kept back by fome grofs 
according to the quality of the Humours and of I Matter, you may mix half an Ounce of Caflia 
their Temperament: If a Woman with Child I with half a Dram of the Powder of Aloes, which 
be feiz’d with it, fhe cannot be reliev’d till I the Patient muft take in the Morning falling, 
ftie is deliver’d. I 1M 5 and 
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and repeat the fame Purge as there (hall be oc- Beds and Imbroidery 5 and they dye it of fcve- 
£afipn. ral Colours. 

This Suppreffion in the time of Drought is Tho’ all forts of Straw may bedy’d* yet fome 
mod incident to Cholerick Perfons ; but thofe are more proper for it than others $ for Exam- 
who are fubjeft to it ought to be mod afraid of pie, Rye Straw is better than that of Wheat, as 
the Autumn . being longer, and not fo thick 5 that of Barley 

8. When a Suppreffion of Urine comes upon is the beft of all, the Pipes (being longer, bur 
an Inflamation of the Entrails or of the Womb, thick and larger 5 you mutt order it fo, that the 
the Party will dye in foven Days time, uolefs Straw has not been in the Rain, that it be the 
a Fever fucceeds, which opens the Paffage of faireft and leaft fjpotted : you mutt keep the 
the Urine 5 and therefore tnofe who are round whited that may ferve for tnat Colour in Sha- 
to be of this Difpofition, mutt be prefently bled dowings. 

in the Arm, ana purg'd the next Day with To dye Straw fed, you mutt take Brazil 
Caffia and the Syrup of pale Rofes, diffolv'd Wood, reduced into fmall bits, boil it in Water 
in a Glafs of the Deco&ion of Marfh-mallows, for half an Hour, till the Water draws off* all 
Violets, or Whey ; or elfe with two Ounces of the Tincture, pour this Tinfture into a glaz’d 
Manna in Broth. Pot that can bear the Fire, and fteep the Straw 

Let the Patient afterwards have frequent Gly- therein 5 then put the Pot to infufe upon hot 
-fters, compos'd of Milk, Yolks of Eggs, and Afhes until the Straw has taken the dye 5 they 
coarfc Sugar or Powder Sugar ; and after that may be made more or lefs red, according to 
by Intervals, let him ufo Barley Water made the time you leave ’em in ; the more they ato 
with the Agrimonv, Strawberry Roots, Liquo- infufed in the Colour, the more they will take ; 
rifh and Sparagrafs koots 5 give him Morning you mutt take c 4 re in drying them, tnat they do 
and Evening a Dofo of Emulnpns made with the not lofo the Colour, and therefore you mutt ra- 
four cold Seeds and of Syrup of Violets, Water ther fuflfer ’em to remain a longer, than fhortet 
Lilly or Maiden Hair. time in the Dye: You mutt obferve, that the 

Let him take fome Jttlip* Morning or Even- Straws fhoula be fteep’d two or three Days in 
Ing, compounded of two Ounces ot Mallows- Allom Water, before you put ’em into the Tine- 
Water, as much of Violet Water, or their De- ture, for otherwife they will not take Colour, 
coftion mix’d with an Ounce of the Syrup of Allom Water, is nothing but Allom reduced 
Althea, white Poppy or of Water Lilly. to Powder, to make it diflblvc in cold Water, you 

Or elfe let him take three Ounces of the mutt put in two Pots of Water, bar 'll Meafure, 
diftill’d Water of white Onions with a little about the ouantity of two Eggs of the pulveris’d 
Sugar 5 or you may give him either four Ounces AUom, and then put in the Straw : 

©fFellitory Water, or two Ounces of Bran well Asthisflrft Red is rather of a Fine-Colour, 
fitted, with an Ounce of good Oil of Olive, than a fine Red, and but little ufed, tho’ eafy 
or Oil of Sweet Almonds, an Ounce of the to be done 5 you mutt take fome Cochineel, 
Syrup of Mallows, and add to it feme Lemon cut it into fmal Pieces, boil it in Water till the 
Juice, Tinfture thereof is quite drawn therefrom 5 the* 

Let him every Day before Dinner take half an put it into a Glaz’d Pot, and put in with tho 
Ounce of cleans’d Caffia, or let him eat at the StraW % infufe the whole for five or fix Hours 
beginning of his Meal feme foft Cheefe with- upon hot Afhes, and take fome out every Day 
out Salt. that you may have different Shaddowing* z and 

In cafe there is an extream Suppreffion, wrap you mutt not forget to prepare ’em in Allom 
a Gartick Clove in a piece of Linnen Cloth ana Water for all Colours. 

tye it to the Yard, he will make Water pre- To have a Gridelin Colour, you mutt take tho 
ftntlyj he will do the fame if a Snail be ty’d Juice of Mulberries, and tteep your Straw 
to it : He may alfb fwallow the Tongue of a therein, after it has been prepar’d in Allom- 
Goofe in a little White Wine, or rub his Bread, Water, as before: There is no neceffity of in- 
Reins and! Privjy Parts with the the Blood of fufing them in the fame Colour, becaufe they 
a Fox, or through the Yard Siringe a little Quick- will eafily take it, tho' cold $ but as you cannot 
filver with a little warm Milki have Mulberries every where, and at all times, 

STRAW, the Stalk of mbftTorts of Corn that Red Wine coming out of the Prefi will do it aa 
has been thrafb’d : They may ufe of Straw to well y in cafe you have not fweet Wine, take 
litter Horfes and other Cattle $ hence have we fome thick or unbrew’d Wine of the Colour of 
the r Dung with t which we dung the Ground : Bulls Blood, which will ferYe tho’ not fo well as 
The Farmers in Frdnce are oblig’d by their the firft, which dies Straw better than the fe- 
Lcafes to leave the Straw behind in the Farms : cond, and the fecond better than the third5 and 
They forrage Cattle with Wheat-Straw, fo they thofe who would have Straw with feveral Shad- 
do alfb with B>arley-Straw 5 fome however pre- dowings of the fame Colour, have no more to do 
tend that it is neither good for Horfes nor Cows, than to takeout fome daily, and as you am to 
tfecaufe of the hard fluff which enters into their fufifer the Straw to continue in the Dye for five 
Teeth and hinders ’em to eat $ but this is not or fix Days, in order to take the Colour to Per- 
generally allowed: Rye-Straw, being longer, they feftion, take fome out asaforefaid, if you would 
make Sheaf-bands thereof, and alfb ufe it to tye fucceed therein to your Satisfaction, 
their Vines .and other things which concern If you would have a gilded Tellow like dawn 
Agriculture : Oat-Straw is fweet and delicate, and of Day, take the Root of a Tree, which Dyers 
in fotneCountries they feed their Cattle therewith^ ufe for this Yellow, the Name of which is well 
Olafs-makers make ufe of it in the Carriage known to Druggifts 5 you mutt cut it into finall 
of Glaffes, they make fev^ral forts of things of bits, and boiling it in Water till the Tin&ure 
StraWy as Mats, Chai*^ Bands, Caps, Hats, js 
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i6 drawn from it, infufe your prepared Straw 
therein. 

To dye a Yellow , you muft take Avignon 
Grain, or otherwife Buckthorn, boil it in Water 
till the Dye is drawn from it, put it into a glaz'd 
Pot, and putting it on the Straw> infufe the 
whole upon Afhes, or boil fbme Saffron till the 
Tinfture is got out of it 5 that is, for the {pace of 
a ihort half Hour, and lo of all other Colours 
which you boil in Water $ put this Dye into a 
glaz'd Pot, and the Straw thereon, intuiing the 
whole uporahot Afhes. 

STRAWBERRY PLANT, in Latin Frar 
gmria, a Plant whofe Stalks proceed from the 
Root, and bear their Leaves creeping along the 
Ground t The Leaves are like thofe of Cinque¬ 
foil, but they are larger and indented round 
&e Edges; one Stalk bears three of them § the 
flowers are White, confifting commonly of fix 
Leaves, from whence fpring the Berries, which 
are round and oval, and commonly red 1 the 
Stems are final!, (lender and hairy, and the 
Roots are many and finally fome of the Plants 
bear white Berries : This Plant grows wild in 
Woods, upon Hills and in Hedges, and blooms in 
April and June : It is like wife cultivated in 
Gardens. 

Strawberry <Plants 9 as well thofe which pro¬ 
duce the white as the red Berries are multi¬ 
ply'd and perpetuated by Trails, which pro¬ 
ceeding from the old Stocks take Root: It’s to 
be obferv’d, that the new Plant which is taken 
from the Woods and tranfplanted, thrives better 
than that which comes from the Garden Plants$ 
they plant it either in Beds or Borders, both 
Which muft be well Cultivated, Dung’d, i$c. 
If the Ground be dry or fandy, the Beds as 
Well as the Borders fhould be a little lower than 
the Allies or Paths, that they may the better 
retain the Waterings and Rains ; but it is quite 
otberwiie if they are planted in a ftrong, fat 
Earth, or fuch as is almoft new, for great moi- 
ftures would rot their Stocks 5 they ufually fet 
them nine or ten Inches afunder, and put two 
or three Plants in each Hole, which is made with 
a Dibble: A proper time to plant ’em is the 
Month of May ana the beginning of June 9 that 
is before the coming on of the great Summer 
Heats $ they may indeed be planted all the 
Summer long, or in Rainy Weather : It’s of 
particular Importance that they make Nurferies 
of them in May 9 and that it mould be in fbme 
place expos’d to the North to avoid the great 
'Heat of the Sun $ then they plant ’em three 
or four Inches from one another, and when they 
4 have acquired ftrength, they tranfplant them in 
< September , making Beds or Squares of them, 
as you have occafion. 

The firft thing to be done is tp Water ’em In 
dry Weather 5 lecondly, let there be three or 
four of the ftouteft Branches on each Foot or. 
Stock only $ in the third place, let there be but 
three ot four Berries on each of them \ and let 
them be thofe that appear firft, and that are 
next the Foot, and coniequently you muft pinch 
off all the other Flowers which proceed in vaft 
numbers from the Stalk of thofe that have « 1 * 
teady Bloflom’d, or ace yet in Bloflom $ all 
thefe laft Flowers rarely knit or come to any 
thing, the firft only will be the beft: Thofe 
that are Curious will have both the red and 
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l Straw white Strawberries in their Gardens, but they 
fet ’em in feparate Beds. 

Avignon Strawberry ‘Plants will do- very well the 
n Water Year after they have been planted,. if 
a glaz’d they havebeen planted in the Month of May j 
fafe the ana they will do but meanly if they have 
1 till the not been planted as foon as they are taken, 
; (pace of out of the Wood in the Month of Scptem- 
r Colours ber, but they will do Wonders the fccond 
e into a Year, and after that but very ferrilvi and 


Year, and after that but very fbrrilyj and 
therefore it is good to renew ’em every two or 
three Yean : It will alio be proper every Year 
to cut down to the Ground the old Stems, when 
the Berries are gather’d, which happens com¬ 
monly the end of July : The firft that grow ripe 
towards the end of May ate thofe that have 
been planted at the Foot of a South or Baft 
Wall $ and the laft ripe, thofe which have been 
planted to the North. 

Our Englijh Authors fay there are feveral 
forts of Strawberry Plants 5 and they enumerate 
the White, the long Red, the Polonian and the 
Green Strawberry , which is the fweeteft of 
all, and the lateft ripe ; but that the beft of 
all with us is that which not many Y^ars ago 
was brought from New England., which is the. 
earlieft ripe of all Englijh Fruits, being ripe 
many Years the firft Week in May 5 they are 
of the beft Scarlet dye of any that grows, and 
very pleafant and cool to the Tafte. 

The French , befides the Wood Strawberry , 
mention the White, the Red and the Capory, 
planted in Beds in four Rows, and each Bed a 
Foot and an Half diftant from the other ; for 
which the Barth ihuft be turn’d tip, labour’d, 
and the Plants Weeded aft there is occafion. 

If you would have fine and beautiful Fruity 
you muft put a fmall Prop to every Plant, to 
which you muft gently tye it with a Straw $ 
and befides the Goodnefs of the Fruit, you will 
hereby keep Snails, Toads, Frogs acid other 
noxious Animals from lodging therein and a- 
mongft them, which, they would do if the Plant 
crept upon the Ground, and eat ’em id part, 
efpecially the beft and faireft. 

As foon as they fhoot forth their Trails, you 
muft take care to cut ’em, and fufter none go 
remain but thofe you defign for Plants. ■ .. 

You muft make feme new Beds every Year, 
and deftroy the Plants that have flood four or 
five, and become void of goodnefs and dege¬ 
nerate. 

It’s good to dung ’em with a little Dung be¬ 
fore great Frofts and Colds, that you may 
thereby meliorate ’em, cutting off all the Leaves, 
as the pra&ice is in reference to Sorrel; 

As to the Ground proper for them, Sand is 
better than a ftrong Barth ; and therefore choofe 
that part of your Garden that is proper for them 
in that refpeft, where they deferve a Place, as 
being humble, and even content with the Shades 
and Droppings of your more lofty Trees; 

Laftly, if you would have Strawberries in 
Autumn , the firft Bloftoms which they put forth 
may be cut away, and their bearing hindred in 
the Spring, which will make them afterwards 
blowaMiew, and bear in their later Seafons j 
and in order to get feme of thefe of the larger 
fize, aft foon as they have done bearing, let them 
be cut down to the Ground, and crept as often 
as they fpixe, till towards the Spring, and when 

you 
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you would have ’em proceed towards bearing, 
now and then as you cut them, ftrew the Pow- i 
der of drv’d Gow-dung, Pidgeon-dung, Sheep- : 
dung, ifc. upon them, and Water them when 
there is occafion for it. 

There arc a fort of thick, white Worms that 
are great Enemies to Strawberries , who in the 
Months of May and June will eat the Neck of 
the Root, and by that means kill the Plant, and 
therefore you muft go every Day among your 
£trawberries f and to tread thofe that begin to 
wither under your Feet, wherein generally the- 
Worms are, which after they have done this firft 
^lifchief, proceed to the other Plants and do 
the like bv them. 

As to tne Properties of this Plant, it is aftrin- 
gent $ the Berries are good for Bilious Perfons, 
quench Thirft, and mitigate the heat of the 
Body 5 if you wafh ’em with Wine they will 
hot corrupt in the Stomach ; the Wine made of 
them will Fuddle $ the Water diftill’d from 
them is good fortheLeprofy, fortifies the Heart, 
purges the Bread, is good for the over-flowing 
of tne Gall, and cools the Blood 5 the Dofe is 
three Spoonfuls thrice a Day r The Deco&ion of 
the Root and Herb provokes Urine* and it good 
for the Spleen and Kidneys^ 

The Juice or Wine drawn from Strawberries 
is very good to take away Rednefs and fmall 
Pimples in the Face proceeding from the Heat 
of tne Liver, and to allay the Rednefs 
of the Eyes, and efface the Bloches and Scurfs 
of the Leprofy: The Decodlion of the Roots 
and Leaves of the Strawberry *Plant makes a 
Wioe that will ferve to cure the Jaundice, if 
drunk lome time in the Morning $ as alfo to 
provoke Womens Menfes, and to flop the Whites 
.and Dyfenterial Fluxes 5 if it be taken by way 
of Gargarifm, it will flrengthen the Gums, fatten 
the Teeth and flop Defluffions. 

Our Englijh Authors fay that Strawberries 
have this excellent Property, not to receive any 
Venomous Quality from the l oads or Serpents, 
tho’ they often tread upon and pafs over them, 
as being of a very low Growth $ but that they 
donot'nourifh much, and are eafily corrupted in 
the Stomach f and hurtful to Paralitical Perfons, 
and that thebeft way to eat them is firft rocleanfe 
them from their Leaves and filth $ then put ’em 
into White Wine, fprinkle ’em with Sugar, and 
fo take ’em before other Food. 

Strawberries as well as Rasberries are very 
ferviceable in Entertainments, and when full 
ripe,afford Delight to the three Senfes of Seeing, 
Smelling and Tailing 5 they have a Vinous Tafte, 
and ferve to corroborate the Heart, Stomach and 
Brain, after the fame manner as Vinous Liquors: 
Thefe good Qualities caufe ’em to be efteem’d 
fomuch in.their natural Condition, that they 
are feldom preferv’d, more efpecially Straw - 
berries $ they are ufually eaten foak’d in Water 
or Wine, and flrew’d with Sugar : However they 
* may be Iced , as Cherries, Currans and Rasber¬ 
ries : See Strawberry-Water . 

SRAWBERRY-TREE, or ARBUTUS, 
though an Exotick Plant, thrives well enough in 
, our Climate : It’s a molt beautiful Tree, blof- 
foming twice a Year, and has its Fruit ripe in 
the Winter $ yet for all its Excellencies it’s little 
fought after, perhaps as it is ftrange, and not fup- 
pofed to be hardy enough to refill our foils’: 
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This Plant indeed is not fo well difpofed to be 
trained up in nice fhap’d Trees in our Gardens, 
as many others are, but it makes a molt agreeable 
Hedge, and is very Ornamental in Wildernefs 
Works 5 it loves a light gravelly Soil, and may 
be railed either from the Seeds or Layers. The 
Fruity which in all Appearance is a Strawberry, 
but rather taftes like the Pulp of a wild Ser¬ 
vice, muft.be gathered about Chriftmas , and 
laid to dry for a Month, and then bruited and 
mixed with Sand, in order to b€ Sown in Pots of 
light Earth, and cover’d about a quarter of an 
Inch with lifted Mould* this Work muft bo 
done in March ; The gentle Heat of a hot Bed 
will much forward the Germination of the Seeds, 
which ihould be frequently fprinkled with Pond- 
Water till they come up. 

The mod tender Shoots of this Tree may be 
laid down about September in fomc fine Earth, 
and will ftrike Root ki a Years time, if they are 
kept moift by frequent Waterings, but will not 
be ftrong enough to tranfplant till the following 
Spring, and muft then be kept in the Shade for 
two or three Months. 

STRABERRY-WATER, a Water made of 
Strawberries 5 in order to which pur to a Paris- 
Pint of Water a Pound of Strawberries, which 
you are to bruife or mafh in the Water $ then pur 
in a Quartern or five Ounces of Sugar, and fqueetfe 
into it the Juice of a Lemon * if the Lemon be 
full, one will ferve two Pints* and fuffer it to 
cool, in order to Drink it. 

STRAW-CAP, a thing wrought of Straw in 
the Form of a Cap, proper to cover Plants that 
are newly tcanlplanted, and to keep them from 
the Heat of the Sun, which would be apt to in¬ 
commode them. 

STRAW-MATS, things very neceffary for 
a Florid to preferve his Plants from Frofts and 
Cold, which would otherwife very much endan¬ 
ger the Flowers he had Sown in the Beds, efpe¬ 
cially fuch as are moft averfe to Cold. 

STRING-HALT, a Diftemper in a Horfe, 
being a fudden twitching or (hatching up of his 
hinder Leg, much higher than the other, and 
the beft mettled Horfes are for the moft part fub- 
jeft to it more than others : It betakes them up¬ 
on a fudden taking of Cold after hard Riding, 
or fore Labour 1 efpecially if you wafh him. 
when he is too not, which will chill his Blood, 
and fo ftupify and benumb his Sinews, that it 
will take away the Sente and Feeling of the 
Member. 

The Manner of curing this Evil is to take up 
the under Vein upon the Thigh, and underneath 
the fame there lies a String, which you are ta 
cut away, then anoint him with Butter and Salt, 
and he will both do well and go well. 

But fome prepare a particular Ointment for 
this Purpote, which is, to take the Oil of Petro¬ 
leum, of Worms, of Nerve Oil, of Patch or 
Piece-Greafe, and of Spike, of each an Ounce, 
two of Z0#/&fli-Treacle, and a Pound of Hogs- 
Greafc, all melted together upon the Fire 5 ther 
take it off and keep it ftirring till it be tho¬ 
roughly cold, with which anoint the affli&ed 
Part once a Day, and then wifp him with a foft 
Thumb-Band of Hay, from the Pattern to tho 
Top of the Hoof, and this for ten Days toge¬ 
ther, rubbing and chafing in the Ointment very 
I well for 4 long Time, holding 4 hot Fire-Shovel 
• near 
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near it, the better to caufe it to fink into the Si- fuch Plants as have their Leaves bleached, ting’d 
news, Nerves, and Joints. orfpotted in the middle, will feldom remain 

When the Anointing, is over keep the Parts ftrip’d, if they be planted in good Ground, but 
Warm and well littered, and let the Thumb* from time to time will (hoot out Branches entire- 
Bands be daily made lefs and left, and fhorter ly Green, and at length lofe all their other Co- 
and fhorter, till you perceive the Horfe ftand by lours 3 from whence it may be obferved, that the 
both Legs alike, and be recovering, but he muft Sap, when it appears difeoloured only towards 
not be Rid, that he may Sweat much, in a the middle of the Leaf, is not then fb much dif- 
Month after 3 and as foon as warm Weather temper’d, but that it may be reftor’d by whol- 
comes, turn him to Graft in fome dry Pafture fome Nourifhment, but that when the tinged 
where there is Water, and take him up again Sap has reached the extream Parts of the Leaves, 
before the Cold comes, and while he remains in fomuch Venom is then mix’d with it, that itisim- 
the fame Stable keep him warm, and fb his poffible to find any means to overcome it,andeven 
String-Halt will be gone. the Fruit which is certainly fed with the moft re- 

STRINGS, or LINES, Devices wherewith fin’d Juices of the Plant, isalfo equally corrupt- 
to take Birds both great and fmalL and even ed with the fame Poifon, as its Juices plainly fig- 
Water-Fowl 3 they are, made of long fmall Cords, nify. 

knotted here and there, and containing in Length There is another Obfervation made in Refe- 
as many Fathom as the Places or Haunts where rence to ftrip’d Plants j and that is, when a Plant 

I ou are to lay’em require : Thefe are of great begins to Bleach, a skilful 'Gardiner may pro- 
Jfe for the taking of all Sorts of large wild vofie the Poifon which begins to tinge the Leaves, 
Fowl, as alfb for Plovers of both Kinds. and by checking the Nourifhment of the Plant, 

When you are to Ufe thefe Strings, they muft and giving it unwholfome Diet, may by Degrees 
be lined with the ftrongeft Bird-Lime 5 then envenom the whole, and produce what they call 
coming to their Haunts, if it be before the Even- an Edger, or a Plant whofe Leaves are edged with 
Jng Flight, it muft be before Sun-fet, if for the White or Yellow. Again, there is another Ex- 
Morning Flight, at leaft be two Hours before periment relating to this Cafe, which is very well 
Day, and having a Burden of (mail Sticks, about worth Notice 5 ixKenfington Mr. Furber a .cu- 
two Foot long, fharpned at the lower End, and rious Gardiner and Nurferyman, had many Plants 
With a little Fork at the upper End, let ’em be of the common Jeflamine with edg’d Leavefc, 
prick’d a little flant-wife, fo that they may be upon which he engrafted Cions of the Spanijh 
within a Foot and an half of the Ground : Then Jeflamine, whofe Leaves had not been known to 
-Ihall thefe Lime-Strings be drawn and laid upon Stripe 5 the Cions of the Spanijb Jeflamine up- 
the Forks, fome Rows higher than others, and on their budding forth* produced Leaves bleached 
higher in one Plate than another, like Water- with Yellow* and ’tis not to be doubted but that 
Waves, till every Row be fill’d, and the Haunt they may be made Edgers by the fame Skill, 
cover’d all over 5 then fatten the End with a from which it appears that when the morf fubtii 
Slipping-Loop in fuch wife that upon any violent Juices of a Plant are poifoft’d, any Plant which 
Strain the whole String may loofen, and lap about fhall be fed from it will be envenom’d by it: It 
any thing that touches it, and by this Invention would therefore be advifeable to Sow the Seed 

g reat Store of Fowl, cfpedally of Plovers, may of Mifletoe upon edged leaved Plants, to have 
£ taken, by reafbn of the great Flocks they it with variegated Leaves, 
come in, and they are ■ generally taken at STRIPPING a TREE,is either the gathering 
their coming into tne Ground, whofe Nature of all its Fruit, fb as to leave none behind, or ta- 
is to fweep clofe, and fb falling amongft the king away all the Leaves 5 thus a ftript or na- 
Strings are taken. There is no need you fhould ked Tree is one whofe Leaves are fallen off, by 
Be conftantly at Watch, for being entangled they reafonof cold Winds, or from which all the Fruit 
cannot loofen themfelves 5 when you have done it bore are gathered. 

your Sport, l&y ’em up for another Time, only STRUNTED SHEEP 3 fb called when their 
you muft new daub them with frefh Bird-Lime 3 Tails are cut off, to keep them from dunging 
you may make ufe of thefe Strings and Lines for them, and breeding of Maggots therein, 
the taking Water-Fowl, and then ufe the beft STUBBING 3 the pulling up of Shrubs^ 
and ftrongeft Water-Bird Lime yoir can get: Broom, Hops, or the like, out of Lands, aspre- 
Thefe Strings muft be laid over the Rivers, venting the improvement thereof, for which Mr. 
Ponds, orPlafhesof Water, where you defign to 5 P lat has a very convenient Inftrument, made in 
take any, which muft be in fuch Places where the Form of a three grained Dung-Fork, but 
their Haunts are, and let the faid Strings almoft much greater and fttonger, according to the big- 
touch the Water, and be as thick laid as before nefsof the Shrubs, The Stale whereof is 
noted for Land Fowl 5 and this Caution muft be like a large and ftrong Leaver, which being fet, 
carefully obferved, not to ufe fuch Strings in half a Foot, or fuch a reafbnable Diftance from 
Moon-fniny Nights 3 for the Shadow of the the Root of the Shrub, drive it with a Hedging 
Light will certainly create a Jealoufy in the Bill a good Depth into the Earth 3 then Elevate 
Fowl, and fb fpoil your Sport. See Springs. the Stale, lay feme Weight or Fulciment upon 
STRIPES, a Term in Gardening, fignifying it, and with a Rope fattened to the Upper End 
thofe Vegetables whofe Leaves are edged with a thereof, pull it down, which will tear up the 
Cream Colour, thofe edged with yellow and the whole Bufh by the Roots, 
bleach’d Sorts, as the Gardiners call ’em 3 its a STUDD, a Place where Stallions and. Mare* 
tertain Rule when a Plant has its Leaves edg’d are kept to propogate their Kind 3 or elfe the 
about with thefe diitemper’d Colours, will always Wotd fignifies the Stallions and breeding Mares 
remain variegated, without putting forth fomuch themfelves: It is abfolutely neceffary there 
one plain green Leaf 5 arid on the other Hand, ftpuld be a Stadd* * if you-would hayc * M.ult^ 
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plication of the Horfe-Kind : The Goodnefs of 
thefe Animals depends partly on the Goodnefs of 
the Stud, and their good feeding when they are 
yet but young: Fine Stallions and fine breeding 
Mares generally produce fioe and good Colts, 
which will always continue fo, if they are well 
and carefully fea. 

We do not propofe under this Head to {peak 
of any other Sort of Breed of Horfes but fuck as 
are defign’d for Labour and Draught, and there¬ 
fore without meddling with thole of a great 
Price, and fuch as are defign’d for the Life of 
Perfons of the firft Rank : we (ay, that a Stal¬ 
lion for this End ought to nave a good Coat, be 
well mark’d, Vigorous and very Couragious: 
Care mutt be taken that he fhould have none of 
thefe Diftempers upon him that are Hereditary, 
for the Foals will certainly be fubjeft to the fame: 
He ought alfo to be of a Docile Nature, and he 
ought not to be made Ufe of for covering the 
Mares before he is fix Years old $ for if he is ve¬ 
ry young he will deceive them. 

A good Coat is as efiential to the Mares as to 
the Stallions, they fhould be well made, and as 
near as may be ot the fame Mien and Stature as 
the Stallion 5 they (hould have fprightly Eyes, 
and be well mark’d: They ought not to be co¬ 
ver’d before they are three Years old, and then 
may continue to Breed till ten ; but they fhould 
have but one Foal in two Years, that they may 
have Time to nourifh and breed them up. 

A Month or two before the Stallion is turn’d 
to the Mares, he ought to be fed with good 
Hay and good Oats, or Wheat-Straw $ ana he 
muft be put to no manner of Labour, only walk 
Tum backwards and forwards, from time to time, 
for two Hours every Day; You ought never to 
give him above twenty Mares to cover, unlefs 
you would deftroy him outright, or make him 
broken-winded $ and he will continue from the 
Age of fix to that of fifteen to propogate his 
Kind. 

The Month of March is the time ufually 
wherein Mares are to be covered, to the End 
they may Foal in April , for they go eleven 
Months, and as many Days over as they are 
Years old ; and the Reafon why this Month is 

} >itch’d upon is, becaufo when they Foal, the fol- 
owing Year there will be plenty of Grafs for 
them, and confequently they will have Milk 
enough to nourish their Young. 

It’s no manner of Wonder, that in a Stud me¬ 
thodically managed, the Mares do not fail fo 
much to produce Foals, as thofe which are 
brought to the Stallion, without ufing thofe Pre¬ 
cautions which are neceflary for fuch an A&ion $ 
for how many Peafants are there, who as foon as 
the Mares come from their Work, take and lead 
them to be covered, by which means they are 
very often punifh’d with the lofs of their La¬ 
bour ; If you would have your Mare keep, you 
muft fuffer her to run for above eight Days in 
good Pafture, and then let the Stallion cover her 
once or twice the fame Day, if he be inclin’d 
fo to do ; and after (he is cover’d let her be con¬ 
ducted to her Pafture, and there continue her 
for four Days, after which you may Work her 
With much Moderation, at leaft at nrft. 

It’s a thing worthy to be obferved, and what 
the Countrymen ought positively to know, whe¬ 
ther the Staiijon he would havo to leap. his 
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Mare is fed on dry Meat in the Stable, or on 
Grafs in the Fields j if he ifr at Grafs, and the 
Mares are fed with dry Meat, or if he is fed in 
the Stable, and that the Mares are at Grafs, the 
Mares will run a great hazard of cafting their 
Foals, or not conceiving at all, which they will 
feldom do, if they are ufed to the fame manner 
of feeding with the Stallion. 

Before you let vour Mare be cover’d, hold her 
in your Hand, ana for a fhort time in the fight of 
theHorfe, fo as fhe may alfo look upon him y 
this will animate her very much, and oblige the 
Stallion to cover her with the more Vigour, and 
be a means fo make her keep the better 5 to 
bring about this Generation-Work, you ought not 
to have your Mare cover’d but when fhe is ripe 
for it 5 and that you may have her fo, give her a 
Peck of Hemp-Seed for eight Days together. 
Morning and Evening $ and in Cafe me will not 
eat them alone, mix ’em with her Bran or Oats, 
ot elfe keep her Falling, that fo Hunger may 
may bring her to eat ’em without any Mixture. 

You muft never carry a Mare to be covered 
while fhe gives Suck to ner Colt $ and that fho 
may laft fo much the longer, fhe muft not Foal, 
as has been obferved* above once in about two 
Years ; but forafmuch as thefe Rules are not ob- 
ferved by many, and that they will obftinately 
have their Mares cover’d almoft as foon as they 
have foaled, they ought not to do it till eight 
Days are paft, and even then they ought to ufe 
all manner of Means that fhe may have an Incli¬ 
nation to be cover’d. 

You will find it obferv’d by fbme Perfons who 
have treated of this SubjeCi, ^hat if you would 
have Male Colts, you need do no more than to 
let your Mares be covered between the fourth 
Day of the New Moon and the Full, and that 
they cannot fail in their Expectations herein, 
provided the Mare has a good Appetite to be co¬ 
ver’d 5 but our Author, M. Chomel y makes very 
flight of this Notion, and gives no manner of 
Credit to it. 

When your Mares have been cover’d, you muft 
fet down the Day, to the End you may avoid the 
Inconveniences which may happen when they 
come to Foal, for they often kill their Foal, ei¬ 
ther through Inadvertency, or the Difficulty they 
undergo in Foaling, and therefore when the Day 
comes wherein they are to Foal, you fhould nar¬ 
rowly watch them, [and fee whether they want 
any Help to bring forth, either by flopping their 
Noftrils, or otherwife making ufe of your Hands 
to facilitate her Foaling. 

The Mare fometimes Foals a dead Foal, in 
which Cafe fhe runs a great Rifque of her Life, 
without prefent Remedy $ and therefore to help 
her in this Condition you muft bruife fome Po¬ 
lypody in a Pint of warm Water, and make her 
{wallow it; and if this will not do, there muft be 
a Sort of Midwifry praCtifed, and the Foal pull’d 
frpm her, not only upon this occafion when no 
Part of it is come out, but even when his Feet 
appear. 

When the Mares have foal’d, they muft need® 
have fuftered much, and thereby muft be much, 
abated, and if they are not quite gone, you muft 
endeavour to keep ’em by giving ’em prcfently 
a (mall Mafh of three Pints of warm Water, 
wherein you muft fteep fbme Meal, and ;:r j 
which you are to throw a fmali Handful ot : 
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and this you are to continue three Days, Morn' 
ing and evening j and then turn ’em into good 
Failure. 

The Tame Author {ays, he cannot exclaim 
too much againft thofe, who two or three Days 
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Truth of this, you need do no more than grind 
the Oats a little, and give it them, then you will 
find they will be in a good Condition, and have 
as good Eyes as any in the World. 

What has been here advanced, will appear al- 

_rt _ . •_1 • - TX /* /»* ... 


after the Mare has foaled, put her to Work, as moft extraordinary to fome Perfons of the like 
if (he was then in a Condition to bear any fit- Sentiments with thofe we have met with in the 
tigue ; let them urge what prefling Redons World, who when they have wean'd their Colts, 
they pleafe, he makes them to be the Murderers content themfelves to keep them Day and Night 
both of the Mare and Foal ; of the Mare by at Graft, believing this fort of Nourifhment will 
putting her Strength to fuch a Trial, and of the be fufficient to make ’em grow finely, and be fit 
Foal, who finding not a fufficient Quantity of for Service in due time j but they very much 
Milk for his Nourifhment, comes on but very impofe upon themfelves, as they would do up- 
flowly ; and therefore thofe who- would have on others r for fetal Experience has fhew'd 'em, 
their. Mares to be always in a good Condition, tho’ they nave not own’d their Miftakes, that 
after they have foaled, and have the Foal grow thefe Colts will never be fo ftrong for Draught, 
Up to their entire Satisfa&ion; muft make ufe or otherwife, and will not do as good Service as 
of a quite contrary Method ; or elfe they fhould thofe who have been fed with Corn, 
never have their Mares covered, unlefs they It's true, that when Colts feed upon Grafs, 
allow 'em at leaft a Month’s reft after their their Teeth are ufually fet on edge, and for that 
foaling. Reafon they eat their Oats with difficulty; but 

As ,tq the time of weaning Foals, or Colts, this is no reafon that they fhould be depriv’d of 
Authors vary in their Opinions ; fbme hold, its you have no more to do, than to grind them 
that it ought to be done in the beginning of as aforefaid; and to let them have the Oats fo 
Winter, when the Cold Weather begins to come at the ufual Hour; again, this Work wil) be of 
on, and about Martinmas $ others maintain, no longer Duration than until their Moqths are 
that they fhould be fuftered to fuck all the hardned, and that will not be above four Months, 
Winter, And that they will be the better for it. when, by [degrees, they may be accuftomed to 
Thofe who are beft skill’d in Studs, do no eat the Oats whole. 

yvayfe hefitate to embrace the latter Gpioion, Let thofe who have hitherto been guilty of 
and fay, that to wean the Foals fo foon, ts the thefe Miftakes, amend them, as being entirely 
way to make ’em ua&rviceablc till they are fix contraqr to the good of their Colts ; it’s true, 
tot feven Yean old ; whereas if you fuller them Grafs is good for them all the Summer long, but 
longer to continue with their Dams, it will bar- you muft not forget to give them Corn ; but 
den their Mouth*, and eonfequently ufe them- when Winter comes, they muft be kept warm ip 
{elves the fooner to live upon dry Food, than the Stable, and obferve the aforefaid Diit&ions. 
when they are too tender ; a right Management As for the manner of bringing up Colts to 


den tneir jvioutps, ana conicquenny me tnem- wnen winter comes, tney mutt be kept warm in 
{elves the fooner to live upon dry Food, than the Stable, and obferve the aforefaid Diit&ions. 
when they are too tender ; a right Management As for the manner of bringing up Colts to 
of them ip this Refpelt, will make them fit for work, you muft in the firft place confider thpt 
Service at three or four Yean old. To me fo much cannot be expe&ed from a young Colt, 
there are thofo who hold it proper to let the as from a Horfe that has been accuftom’d to La- 
Foals fuck till they are a Year or two old ; but hour : the firft is naturally apt to refufe you that 
this is up Abufe ; for you are not only thereby which he does not know you require of him j 
depriv’d of the Fruit of their Mares, but this whereas the other complies, becaufe he under- 
Pra&ice will alfb make die Colt* very heavy ftands your meaning : fome with as little undcr- 
andfluggifh. (landing as the Colts themfelves which they 

As to the way of managing the Colts after manage, ufe them with very great Roughnefs to 
they arc wean’d from their Dams, as before di- bring them to obey them $ but others with more 
reeled, you are to put them into a Stable which Senfe teach ’em gently what they have a mind 
fhould be kept- clean, and where the Manger they fhould learn; ana 'tis this mild way that 
ini Rack is low ; you muft not let them want will do to bring ’em to. 


Latter, and contrary to die Method pra&ifed in The firft time you hamefs them, keep ’em 
reference to Horfes, they muft not be ty’d, and in for fear if they fhould get loofe, the 


let them be touch’d as little aa may be for fear I ufe fbme Effort to drag away the Loa 


hurting them. 


'X 

d, which 


muft be keivy 5 for fhould the fame be too 


Let ’em neither want good Hay, nor Bran, light, you may have reafon to be apprehenfive, 
which will provoke diem to driax, and confe- left they fhould draw with too much Precipi- 
guently make ’em belly, and let them have Oats tation $ having thus hamefled him three or four 
given them alfb as ufual. It may be juftly af- times, they will begin to come to. 

•rawed, that all thofe Ferfens who fay that Oats In the next place, make the'Colt draw a final! 
pught not to be given to Colts, for fear it fhould Load but a little way, and never let go the 
ynake them blind, are egregioufly miftaken $ and Halter, and thus taming him a little one day, 
if they fhould happen then to fall under this more the next, and fo on, you muft order him 
Inconvenience, when they are fed therewith, the fo, that he fhall be entirely accuftomed to 
Misfortune does not arife from this Food; but the work. 


Misfortune does not arife from this Food; but I the work. 


fjpei the over-hardnefe of the Oats, which they 
would chew ; and being pot able to do it with- 


A good Man-fervant, who is dextrous at his 
Bufinefs, whether it be at Ploughing or Carr, 


put feme difficulty, theyfo far extend the Fibres after he has made his Colts feel his Whip feveral 
that pafs from die Teeth to the Eye*, that timet, will afterwards fright ’em more with bis 
coming at laft to break, the Sight muft necefla- Voice, than with Blows, and will take care ne¬ 
edy be damnified thereby; and to prove the ver to pver-borden them, and make them draw 

beyond 
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beyond their Strength, and more efpecially ip 
the beginning; for it ruins them at once ; where¬ 
as by giving them Breath, they will go on well, 
and regularly perform the Work he puts them to 3 
that is, fuch and fuch Works or Draughts, as are 1 
proportionable to the Age and Strength of the 
Colts. 

To this Article taken from our French Au¬ 
thor, we may add one Paragraph out of our 
own concerning the breeding of Horfes, and one 
thing to be confidered, is, tne Commodioufnefs 
of tne Place, and the ‘Paftnres, where your 
Horfes, £Sk. are to run $ for he that breeds in a 
place unfit for it, lofes his Money and Pains, and 
never will have good Horfes : The Ground 
muft not be too rank of Grafs, nor too bare, but 
a firm and fweet Soil, fituate in a clear and 
wholefome Air, where there are Hills and run¬ 
ning Waters, with Quick-fets and fpreading* 
Trees to fhelter them from the Wind, Rain, 
and Sun 5 nor muft they be continued always in 
the fame fPafiures , but often removed into 
afrefh, obferving ftilf to put them into the 
fhorteft Feedings in Summer, and the richeft 
in Winter 5 at which time of the Year, they muft 
have a Hovel, a Hay-Rick, or fome convenient 
place to defend them from the Weather. 

/ STURDY 5 See Turning Evil in Horfes. 

STUTTERING,or, STAMMERING * an 
Smperfeft Pronounciation, and difficult to be 
nnderftood, and it arifes from a difficulty in 
pronouncing certain Letters, as B, R, and T : 
Stuttering is either natural, or accidental $ the 
natural one is bom with the Perfon,and proceeds 
from fome Defeft in the Tongue, or its Liga¬ 
ments 5 the Accidental fucceed an Apoplexy, or 
Palfey. 

Natural Stammering , if not cured when a 
Perfon is young, will hold him all his Life time, 
and commonly caufes fad Diarrheas. 

To cfire tnis Indifpofition, the general Re¬ 
medies are a way of Jiving, which gently dries 
this great Humidity 5 you muft ufe a Cauftick to 
Children, and apply a drying Plaifter to the 
Suture 5 amongit others they ufe a Betony 
Plaifter, or the following one $ take half an 
Ounce of Camomile-Flow#rs, as much Marjo¬ 
ram or Ginger, three Drams of Muftard Seed, 
Root of Barthram and Bay Leaves $ two 
Drams of Gum Opoponax and Caftor, pound 
the whole together, and then melt an Ounce of; 
‘Yellow Wax, with four Ounces of the Oil of 
Olive 5 and being off the Fire, mix your Pow¬ 
ders, and form thereof a Mafs for a Plaifter, and 
ufe it as before, 

AH forts of Perfons may on the out-fide of 
the Head, ufe either the Oil of Caftor, Rue, 
Turpentine, or Sage $ or they may have re¬ 
course to the Remedies which are preferibed for 
the Palfey, as well inwardly as outwardly. 

STY, a HOG-HOUSE 2 Swine fhould not 
be put together like other Cattle in their Stys 5 
but you fhould have Partitions made therein, alfo 
the Sows fhould be put afundcr by themfelves, 
and the young Pigs by themfelves $ for if they 
are all fhut up together, they tumble, toft, ana 
lie a top of one another, and the Sows arc made 
thereby often to caft their Pigs 5 neither is it im¬ 
proper for all fuch as dwell near Forefts and 
Commons, to have Styes in the faid Places, 
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whereby they may, at convenient times, feed 
fuch as tjiey think fit, and there in like manner 
ufe to give them their Mear, whereby in a little 
time thej ipay forget coming to the Houfe : It’s 
proper tp make the Walls and Hedges of the 
Styes four Foot high, for then the Swine cannot 
get over, npr others come to them ; and lo the 
Swj'ne Herd may look in, and take an account of 
this Herd, and what befalls them at. Plea- 
fure. 

STUMBLING v * 1 Fault that comes cither 
naturally/or accidentally in a Horfe , and ia 
known by, the fight and feeling, by reafon of the 
Sinews of the Fore-Legs are fomewhat ftrait, 
fo that, ho ifc not able to ufe his Legs with that 
Freedom and Nimblenefs he fhould. 

The way to cpre him is to cut him of the 
Cords j that is, to make a flit on the top .of his 
Nofe, andijwith your Coma raife up the great 
Sinews, cut .them afunder, heal them up again, 
with fome good Salve, whereby he will nave 
the ufe of his Legs fo perfe&ly, that he will 
feldom or never trip more 

Such as comes accidentally, is either by Splint 
or Wind-Galls, or from being foundred, prick’d, 
flubbed, grovelled, Sinew-ftrain’d, hurt in the 
Shoulder, or Wither, or caielefly lotting him up 
when he is hot, which makes him go very Aim 
and his Stiffhefi caufes Stumbling. 

STUMP ; a Term ufed in refpeft to an old 
Tree, which being cut down within a . Foot or 
two of the Ground, wharremains is call’d the 
Stnn?p, andjthe taking it up out of the Earth is 
call’d Grubbing. ■ 

STURGEON, a Sea-Fifh, much in efteem 
for the-goodnefs and firmnefi of its Flefh : If 
you would prepare a Srde-Difh of Sturgeon for 
FieJh-tD&ys, it may be drefled after different 
manners j that is, either in >the form of larded 
Fricandoes, or Collope, or in thick llices ala 
Menebout j for the latter, let the dice* of’Slrwr- 

f eon be gently ftewed in Milk and White-Wine, 
oth feafoned with a Bay-Leaf, and a little melted 
Lard :^then let them be branded, and broil’d up¬ 
on a Grid-Iron, pouring a Sauce underneath, in 
the fame manner as for Loins of Mutton, in 
order to be ferv’d up hot ' - 

For the Collops of the fame Sturgeon , when 
they have been cut and larded, you muft flower 
them a little, and bring them to a Colour with 
Lard'; then let them be boiled in a Sauce-Pan, 
with good Gravy, fine Herbs, flices of Lemon, 
Truffles, Mufhrooms, Veal Sweetbreads, and a 
well-feafon’d’Cullis ; after which, when the Fat 
is thoroughly draibed from them, they may be 
fprinkled with a little Verjuice, and ferved up as 
well as the other fort, among the Side-dimes, 
and Out-works. 

Another way of dreffing Sturgeon , is, in a 
Harr/cot, with Turneps ; for which purpofe, 
it muft be boil’d jn Water, with Pepper, Salt, 
Thyme, Onions, and Cloves ; if you have any 
Broth at hand, fome of it may be poured in, 
and they fry the Sturgeon brown in Lard j it 
muft afterwards be cleared from the Fat, and 
put into a proper Cullis, with the Turneps, and 
a little Salmon cut into Slices or Chops fmall. 
It may be ferv’d in with Lemon J uice ; and fet 
out with 4 Marinade, or other Garniture. 

SUBLIMATE, 
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« SUBLIMATE ; a Preparation made of Mer- 
cor'y or Arfenick: There are two Sorts of Subli¬ 
mate: prepar’d pf Mercury} one of which is call’d 
Cprrcfive, and the other, Sweet Sublimate. 

' Corrofive Sublimate is Mercury penetrated with 
Acids, ipd rais’d to the top of the Veffel by the 
force of Fire- , 

r Sweet Sublimate is a Corrofive Sublimate , whofe 
Points have been qualify‘d by fome Preparation. 

SUBLIMATE of Arjhnick j Arfenick correfled 
from its more malignant Sulphurs, and raifed by, 
the means qf Fire to the top of the Matrafs. 

SUCCORY, in Latin, Chicorittm ; aslant,' of 
Which there are two Sorts, the Garden, and the 
■Wild Succory : The firfk of thefe grows out of 
the Earth with Leaves that are like unto thofe of 
Endive, tho they are narrower, Ihorter, and not 
fo iniicH indented round about} the Stalk and 
the Flowers are alfo alike: the Root is a foot 
long, white within, tender, and a little bitter ; 
it crow^ in Gardens, and flouri/hes in the midft. 
c f S ummer. There are feveral Sorts of Garden 
Succory , which differ only in their Leaves and 
Bignefs, and which are all order’d in*tfie fame 
manner. 

This Plant is only multiply’d by Seed, which 
is begun to be fown towards the middle of 
Jlfay ? dpd they mu(l be fowh very thin, and 
thin ’em much afterwards, in order to be whi¬ 
ten’d fq the Place where they grow, without tranf- 
planting: ' ther6 is alfo but a little Quantity of 
them tq he fown atonde, becaufe they are apt 
to run irttQ ,Seed. But in order to have a greater 
Quaqtity^ of them, let them be fown the latter 
end of Jwte, and all July , that you may have 
, cm good toTpend at the end of September ; you 
itiiy alfo T fow them plentifully in the Month of 
JUt/gufi ftt a fufficient Supply for the reft of the 
Autumn, apd part of the Winter: When they 
grow too thick, they rauft be cut or thinn’d, to 
make tftejn* the ftronger before they are tranf- 
"planted f and in doing of this Work m Summer¬ 
time, you mud fet tl^em at a large foot’s diftance 
from each other: and great Beds, five or fix foot 
broad, are ufually made for them, to plant ’em 
in afterwards in Lines made with a Cord. This 
Plant requires great and frequent Waterings, and 
when it is big enough to be whiten’d, they tie 
it up with two or three Bands, according as it is 
in height ; and it is whitenM in the fpace of fif¬ 
teen or twenty days: and as it is very much a- 
fraid of Cold, you mud, upon the Approach of a I 
Froft, cover it with long dry Dung, whether it 
be tied up, or not near one another, becaufe it 
neither grows fo high, nor fjpreads fo much, as 
in Summer-time ; and in cafe any of your Plants 
can be Caved in Winter, they mud be tranfplanted 
in the Spring, in order to produce Seed, which 
may have time to ripen : thofe who have a good 
’ Green-Houfe, may put ’em into it, and to this 
end, they ought to plant them pretty near the 
Green-Houfe; but thofe that' have not, muO 
be content to covdr, them with Dung, as afore 
faid. 

Succory is whiten’d during the great Heats, 
and when, inftead of heading, you find them apt 
to run into Seed, dig away the Earth at the fide 
' of the Plant, and. Without plucking it up, lay ir 
in the Ground, out of which let nothing appear 
but the ends of the Leaves; it will be both whi¬ 


ten’d in a little time, and this will keep it from 
running into Seed. 

To effedi the bufinefs tlie better, *tis heft to’ 
tie ’em firft, that the Earth may not fill between* 
the Leaves,' which mud put People to moro 
trouble in wa/hing them well, bfetore they-ufe* 
them ; Remember to lay ’em all down on one 
fide, ope upon another, in the order they ‘have 
been planted, beginning With thofe that aVe at? 
the end of the Bed, and continuing to lay tho 
Seconds upon the Firft, and the Thirds upon tho 
Seconds, and fo on with all the Rows. 1 
There are, moreover, two other ways of well 
whitening Succory in the Winter-Seafon ; the firft 
is upon the Approach of Frott, when you itiuft tie 
’em as ufual, and after eight or ten days, pluck 
’em up, and put ’em into the Earth in the Bed, 
which you made ufc of to raife your Seeds: 
making a fmall Furrow crofs the Bed, of the 
1 Height of your Plant, being eight Inches or there¬ 
abouts ; begin at one end, lay in your Plants a- 
breaft, touching, yet without preffing one another, 
and a little floaping : this done, cover them with 
the Soil of the fame Bed, then make anothet 
Furrow to lay your Plant* as before; and fo 
continue to do with the reft, after you have co^- 
ver’d the whole about four fingers thick with good 
warm Dung from the Stable: they will in a/hort 
time be whiten’d. 

If you would cover them with Straw, in the 
form of a Roof, to keep ’em from great Rains, 
they would laft much longer without rotting : 
when vou have a mind to ufe ’em, begin with 
the laft you have put into the Ground, and taking 
all of them without difiinftiop, pull’em out of 
their Rows, and cutting off the rotted part, or 
that which is darken’d by the Dung, upon'the 
fpot, put’em into your Basker, -find carry 'em 
into the Kitchen. 

Another way to preferve ’em long, is to put 
’em under fmall Props, as before, into Sand in 
the Cellar, fetting the Root upright, for fear the 
Sand fhould get between the Leaves, and that 
you fhould find it upon your Plate wheh you are 
to eat ’em; when you take ’em up to ufe ’em, 
fhake ’em well, that the fame may fall off. 
There is a fort of Succor}\ which clofes up of 
itfelf, without being tied ; it is a very fmall Spe¬ 
cies, but much efteem’d for its Goodnefr. 

As for having Seed, you mutt fuffer the Plants 
to grow high, and particularly thofe which you 
fee will whiten of tncmfelves, and to head with-. 
out being tied; fuffer them to be full ripe, they 
will not fell off, as many others do : but, on the 
contrary, after you have fuffer’d ’em to be well 
dry’d, and carry’d ’em into the Barn to Be 
thrafh’d, it will be found to be hard Work. 

They put Succory into Sallets aqd Pottages in 
Autumn and Winter, provided they be well whi¬ 
ten’d, and confequently tender and delicate; 
thofe that are white, are the moft agreeable : 
he green are more wild, and ftand the Cold 
better; fome are frifled, and others are not. 

Succory being boil’d in Wine, purges away 
Choler and vifeous Humours; there is a Water 
hat is diflilPd from ’em, which is admirably 
ood in burning Fevers, and againft the exccflive 
Heat of the Stoma h, and when it is eaten, it’* 
^ery good for the Stomach and Liver: It lofes 
its opening Virtue when it is boil’d. M. Cbomel 
6 N fays, 
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fays, it is not injurious to cold Stomachs} but inev 
our Authors fay, that thofc that have fuch Sto- if tb 
niuft not ufc it,* unlefs feme Pepper, Rai- tour 
fins of the Sun, or a little boiled Wine be added Si 


they fpring from, which perhaps they would do, 
if they could enjoy that thicken’d Air three or 


ey could enjoy tnat tnickc 
Months without Alteration. 


fins of the Sun, or a little boiled Wine be added SUCKERS } young Shoots that proceed from 
to it» It’s eaten with Mint, Rochet, Tarragon, the Root of a Tree, and of the fame Kind and 
*nd other hot Herbs. The Leaves of Succory Nature with the Tree from which they fpring* 
are apply’d outwardly to Tumours, Ulcers, and for fuch as grow from Trees raifed by Grafting 
Inflammations. Every body knows how much and Inoculation, follow the Nature of the Stock $ 
the Deco&ion of Succory, drank in the f<Jrm of they put forth fometimes near the Body of the 
an Apozeme, is helpful in the Jaundice, or Heat Mother Plant: other Suckers are at more dif- 
of the Liver} the Juice of Succory drank two tance, which are beft where they can be had 5 
days fading, flops the Spitting of Blood,': Succory yet the former, when there is leaf! Sap in the 
being pounded, and put under the left Nipple, top, and preferving what fibrous Roots ate upon' 
cafes the Heart-Ach. ‘beta, often profper well } wherefore when they 

Succory (wild) is multiply’d like the Garden are taken up, the Ground muft be open'd well. 
Succory, from Seed, and with lefs trouble } you and if they grow from the Body of the Tree, or 
need only fow it in fmall Furrows, weeding great Roots, they muft be cut off clofe to the 
and thinning it in proper Seafons: In whitening Stem, and fet prefently. It helps much to put 
this Plant, no more is required than'to cover it forth Suckers, to bore the Roots of Trees, and 
with any thine that is moderately hot} they take flit ’em in fome places. 

it out of the Ground upon the Approach ofFroft, SUFFRUTEX j a Name given by Botanifla 
and put it into Sand in a Cellar, as they do by to a low, woody, perennial Kant, fending out: 
the other Succory ; but before it is done, it muft no Leaves from its Roots, and beginning to be 
be almoft whiten’d. Its Root is much in efteem, branch’d from the very bottom of the Stalk j 
and might perhaps have been put under theClafs fuch as Lavender, Rue, Sage, 
of Roots. _ SUFFUSION of the Eye } a Pin or Web upon 

Another way of cultivating wild Succory , is in the Eye of a Horfe : for the curing of which, take 
March , to fow it in a Bed, and alfo in a pretty a Swallow’s Neft, put it to fteep in Water, ftir 
good and well prepared Earth} you muft ftreng- it well, and give it the Horfe to drink, or elfo 

then it as much as may be in Summer, by wa 1— _ •. _... ~ 


make him fwallow it with a Cornet} yoli muft 


tering it, and cut it, to the end it may be good keep him warm, an<T feed him only with Straw 
*0 be whiten’d during Winter: Some there are and Bran: then take of Wheat-Flower half « 
who eat it green inSallet, as bitter as it is} but Pound, a Pint of Metheglin, a little Frankin- 
it is ufually whiten’d, and in order to this, they cenfe, an Ounce of Rofin, with two Eggs } boil 
interpofe fome Props from fide to fide, to keep ’em in Wine, and making a Plaifter thereof, put 
the Dung off, with which it muft be well cover’d it about his Head, and wrap it up in Ling o ? , nex t 
from touching it, fince it (hoots in the fame man- Morning untie it, and give him Meat , you 
ner under a hollow Covering, as under a clofe mix fome Honey therewith the fourth day. 
one } fo that Care be taken fo well to flop up the SUGAR} a thick Juice drawn from a fort of 
Paffages on all fides, that no Light or Air can at Reed that grows in the Eaft and Wefi-Indies: 
*11 get in: and hereby the Shoots are much This Plant moots forth from certain Joints a Cano 
cleanfed, and will not relifh fo much of the garnifh’d with Leaves, and it is from thefe Canes, 
Dung. ftnpt of their Leaves, that they fqueeze out th© 

It has been obfcrv’d, that they eat Succory , Juice, by bruifing them between two Rollen 
when it is whiten’d, either in Pottages, and alfo girded with Iron Bands} it runs out like Juice, 
in Sauce } and to prepare it in fuch a manner, and is received into Kettles, and they put it upon 
that it may have a good Relifh, they boil It in the Fire, and take off the Scum, which being 
Water, and when they have taken it out, they mix’d with the Food of Animals, is eaten by 
take iome Bacon, or Butter that has been thic- em : afterwards they boil the Liquor on a grca- 
ken’d with a little Flower, and feafon the' whole ter Fire, and keep always fcumming it and from 
with fine Herbs, Salt and Pepper, with a little time to time pour in fome Spoonfuls of Lye, that 
Vinegar, and ferve it in : they likewife eat Sue- the Scum may the more eanly be feparated from 
cory in Pottages with good Fowls, and other Vic- it} then they drain the Juice thro a Linnen 
tuals proper for the fame. Cloth: they give it alfo feveral Boilings more, itk 

’ SUCCULENT PLANTS, in the Language order to purify it, mixing therewith the Whites 
of Botanifts, are fuch Plants as are plump and of Eggs, with Lime or Chalk-Water, and paffing 
full of Juice, rthich they chiefly gather from the it thro a Straining-Bag. Laftly, they boil it to a 
Air, as is found by Experience} witnefs the Tern- reafonable Confidence, and then give it the Nam© 
ferative, a kind of Aloe, which will live fome of Grey Mufcovadoe } of which they form two 
Tears without Earth or Water, being hung up in forts of Sugar , one of which they call Caffonade, 
a Room } and the Sedum Arborefiens , which has or ‘Powder-Sugar } and the other Loaf-Sugar. 
been known to be kept after the fame manner _ The Caffonade is nothing but Mufcvuadoe that 
which 


for many Years: in which Plant it is obfervable, has been purify’d with the Whites of Eggs and 
that agairtft Rain it puts forth Roots or little Fi- Lime-Water: Loaf-Sugar is made by clarifying 
brea miking into the Air, which in damp Sea- the Mufcwadoe with the Whites of Eggs and the 
fons is thick enough to afford it that Help, and like Water, piaffing it thro a Bag, and after they 
feme Nouriflunent} but as foon as the Air be- have bbiled it on the Fire, they let it run into 
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to have feveral Cryftais within it* and that has mer, or /hale the Spaftle with a Back-ftfokc, till 
* very agreeable Talte, and fomewhat lik 6 Vie-- I thicker and larger Bubbles rife up on high 5 then 
let: Loaf-Sugar doesnot fweeten To much as the the Sugar is become feather'd : And when after 
other. They make ufe of Sugars in the Diitem- frequent Trials, you perceive thefe Bubbles to 
pers of the Brealt, the fame promoting fpirring, be thicker, and in greater quantity, ‘to a'flyin'g 
and loofening Phlegm. Befides thefe Clarifica- Flake} then the Sugar is greatly feather'd. 
tions, there are others made when Sugar is to be To know when the Sugar has attain’d - to the 
ufed in Liquors or Comfitures, and thefe boil- degree of crack'd Soiling, a Pot or Pan mull be 
ings are perform’d by Degrees, and bear the fol- provided, with cold Water} then dip the Tip of 
lowing Denominations} that is, Sugar may be your Finger into that Water, and having dexr. 
boil’d till it becomes Smooth, ‘pearled , jBloivn, troufly run it into the boiling Sugar , dip it again 
Feather'd, Crack'd and Caramel : Thefe de- immediatel y into the Water, at lead if you would 
orees are alfo diftinguifh’d with refpeft to their avoid fealding yourfelf:' thus keeping your Fin- 
Qualificaticns } as the lefler and the greater ger in the Water, rub off your Sugar with the 
Smooth, the lefifer and the greater Pearl’d, Fea- other two, and if it breaks afterwards, making a 
ther’d a little and a great deal} and fo of the kind 6 f crackling Noife, it’s arriv’d to the point 
red. 1 of Boiling, call’d Crack'd. 

As for the Polling of Sugar, call’d Smooth, as The lalt is the Cararael'Soiling : Now if in 
foon as it is clarify’d, and fet again on the Fire, the Condition, to which the Sugar is reduced in 
in order to be boiled, you may know when it has the former Boiling, it be put between the Teeth, 
obtain’d to its fmooth Quality, by dipping the it would flick to them as it were Glue or Pitch ; 
^P. of your Fore-Finger into it 5 after which* | but when it is boiled to Caramel, it breaks and 
apply It to your Thumb* and opening them a cracks, without flicking in the leaft: and there- 
little* a fmall Thred or String will flick to both, fore Care, muft bo taken to obferve every mo- 
which immediately break and remain in a Drop ment, whenjt has attain’d to this degree of Boil- 
upon the 1 inger: when you find the String almott ing* putting the preceding Direftions into prac- 
impcrceptihle, the Sugar is then only boil’d till tice, to know when it is crack’d, and afterwards 
it becomes a lirne fmooth, and when it extends biting the St/gar, fo order’d, with your Teeth* 
irfelt farther: before it breaks, it is a fign that to try whether it will flick to them, as foon as 
the St gar very fmooth. Now to avoid feald- you perceive it does not flick, but on the contra- 
jng, as it may happen in making this Expert ry, cracks and breaks cleverly, take it off im-» 
xnent, it your Finger were directly dipt into the mediately from the Fire, otherwife it would 
Sugar , you need only take out the Skimmer, burn, and be no longer good for any manner of 
which fhould always be kept in the Copper-Pan, ufe, becaufe it will always tafte burnt 3 whereas* 
fo lrir it from time to jime, and to caufe it e- with refpeft to the.other wcll-condirion’d Boil- 
qually to boil 5 then holding it a little while on ings, if, after having prefdrv’d any Sweetmeats* 
the top, after having fhaken it* touching the Pan, fome Sugar is flill left* that is crack’d, for ex- 
with the Handle of the Skimmer, receive the ampler or greatly feather’d, and that is of no 
4 Sugar that flill runs from it* and only pafs the further ufe 5 in that Condition, it would be only 
Tip of your Finger upon the Edge of the faid requifite to put as much Water to it, a$ is necef- 
Skimtner, which is fufficient to know whether fary to boil if over again, and then it may be 
the Sugar is become fmooth or not* by obferving brought to whatfoever degree you fhall think fit* 
the former Dictions. and even intermix’d with any Sugar or Syrup. 

The heart'd Boiling is perform’d thus: After This lail Caramel Boiling is proper for Barley 
having boiled your Sugar a little longer than in Sugar , ancTcertain fmall Sagars call’d by that 
the la.it - Article* reiterate the fame Experiment, Name 3 for which* fee the Article Barley Sugar. 
and if in feparating your lingers as before* the But one of the chief Ufes ofthe Caramel , is to 
String continues flicking to both, the §ugar is form a kind of a Cap or Net to cover a Service 
pearl’d.: Now the greater pearl’d Boiling is when of Cheefe-Curds 5 and to this purpofe, a Plate or 
the String continues in like manner* tho the Fin- China Difh muft be provided of a convenient 
ger and Thumb were flretch’d out farther, by Size, upon which feveral Sorts of preferv’d Fruits 
entirely fpreading the Hand. This fort of Boil- are to be put in order* at a certain diftance one 
ing may alfo be known by a kind of round Pearls, from another 3 fuch as Cherries, Rasberries* A- 
that do arife on the top of the Liquor. pricocks. Green Almonds, Orange and Lemon 

The *Pearl d Boiling is generally ufed for all Slips, or other Things of the like nature, arti- 
forts of Comfits, that are to be kept for a confi- ficially intermixing their different Colours, to 
derable time 3 fome indeed caufe their Sugar to render all more pleafant to the Sight, by the 
be boil d to a higher degree, but it is foon un- means of that agreeable Variety: The Fruits 
done, and reduced to the Pearl Quality, by the being thus difpofed on the bottom and fides of 
Moifture and Coldnefs of the Fruits* that are the Difh, a Pearling-Pot is to be ufed, or elfe a 
thrown into it. . . Tin Mould in the form of a Funnel* but the 

. To have Blown Sugar 3 when it has boiled a Hole of it ought to be very fmall, otherwife a 
few more Walms* hold the Skimmer in your kind of Pin or Stopple muft be put into it, which 
band, and having* as before* fliaken it a little, may be dipt up and down, to caufe the Sugar to 
beating the Sides ofthe Pan, blow through the run thicker or finer, according as it /hall be 
Holes of it, from one fide to the other, and if judg’d moft convenient 3 then pour the Caramel 
certain Sparks, as it were, or fmall Bubbles, fly Sugar into this Mould, and fprinkle your Fruits, 
out, thcSugar is arriv’d to the degree of Blown turning it about from one to another, till you 
Boiling' '; have fill’d up the whole Compafs of the China 

* The : next is the Feather*d Boiling 3 when after Difh or Plate • now as the Sugar thicks, and is 
iome more Seethings, you blow thro the Skim- dry’din an inflant, ftfcking to the Fruit as it falls, 
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ft kind of curious Filligreen, or Met-work, wiil be yet not lofe any Sugar, may clarify it in the fol- 
form’d, very proper tor the covering ana ad6rh- lowing manner j let the Sugar be melted with 
ing the China Di/hes, which will pleafantly de- Water, and fet over the Fire, with the White of 
ceive the Sight of the Gucfts, that have a mind * whipt Egg; as foon as it boils, and fwells up 
to take up fome of the Fruits with a Fork} be- ready to rdn over, a little cold Water muft be 
tides, that the broken Sugat falling among the pour’d in, to give it a Check: but when it rifes a 
Cheefe-curds and Sweet-meats, will caule the lecond time, let it be removed from the Fire, 
whole Mefs to be eaten together with a great and let by for about a quarter of an hour, during 
deal of fatisfadion. which fpace it will fink, and a black Scum will 

Thus Pyramids of raw Fruit, particularly of only fettle on the top, which muft be gently ta- 
Cherries, Strawberries, Plums, and the like, may ken off with the Skimmer} afterwards ftrain it 
be diverfify’d, and when they are drefs'd, fome thro the Bag, and it will be Sufficiently darify’d: 
Caramel Sugars are to be pour’d upon them, in the Sugar fo order'd, is not indeed to clear and 
like manner, beginning at the bottom, and conti- to white as the former, yet it will ferte to make 
nuing toturA it about to the uppermoft Point} by all forts of good Comfits, 
which means the fruit will be entirely hid, fo as The Water that is proper for boiling of Sugar, 
fome part of their Colour may only be difeem’d, Ihould be Spffng of River-Water; and very clear, 
making a very fine Ihew, under this Sugar- tho for many other things, Well-Water may alfo 
Work. be ufed ; the leffer Quantity of Water that is 

Here it is proper to obferve, that Fruits may put to the Sugar, that is to be melte<| and clari- 
fome times be preferv’d with thin Sugar , that is ty’d, to much the lefs time is required for the 
to fay, when two Ladles full of clarify’d Sugar neceffary Boilings: whereas the contrary happens, 
are put to one of Water, four to two, fix to three, when there is a great deal of Water, becaufe it 
and fo on proportionally to the Quantity of the muft all evaporate. 

Fruit, which ought fo be well foak’d in it} to No fcruple ought to be made as fo this Parti- 
tbat purpofe the Sugar and Water muft be belted cular, concerning a Maxim advanced by fome, 
together fomewhat more than lukewarm; to be That in caufing Sugar to be boiled apart, with- 
pour’d upon them. out the Fruit, its Spirits exhale with the Watery 

Ladies, good Houfewives, ConfeflionCrs, ffc. and it becomes only capable of preferving the 
that imploy themfelves in preferving Fruits , upper Part of the Fruits, as being made greafy 
/hould know how to chufi their Sugar for it •. let ana thick by the boiling} whereas, in their opi- 
*em therefore take the fineft and white!! Leaf- nion, the Fruits are more eafily penetrated,’when 
Sugar that pan be procured, fuch as is' hard and both are boil’d together in the Beginning: tor 
ringing, and yet light and fweet, without the this Affertion is contrary to the general Pra&ice, 
leaft Sharpnefs. If there be occafion to make and to Experience and Truth, fince the Fruits 
ufe of 5 Powder-Sugar, the whiteft and cleaned always appear to have as much Sugar in the In- 
muft likewife be chofen } however, both tfaefe fide as on the Surface, provided they be well 
forts ought to be clarify'd, fo that there will be order’d, which may be done by working and 
much lefs Work to do than otherwife, if the .boiling ’em feveral days} it’s true, that the pre- 
Loaf-Sugar or Fovoder-Sugar were not well con- ferving of Fruit may bfc finifiled in one day, yet 
dition’d. > it is expedient that.federal be taken up, if you 

Befides what has been obferv’d already, it is would have ’em kept tor a coAfiderable time, and 
neceffary to fet down the Method of clarifying order’d as they ougnt to be. 

Sugar } for which an earthen Pan is to be pro- The common reople judge only the Sugar 
vided with Water, in which one Egg is to be bro- to be fufficiently boil’d, when the Drops put up- 
ken, with the Shell, or more, according to the on a Plate gfotv thick, at it were a Jelly, and 
Quantity of Sugar, then whip all together with ceafe to run any longer: This way of boiling 
a Birchen Rod, or a Whisk, and let the Sugar may indeed ferve for certain Jellies of Fruit, and 
that is to be melted, be pourtd upon it} after- for Compotes} but no great Progrefs would be 
wards having fet it over the Fire, ftir it conti- made in the Art of preferving, if nothing elfo 
nually, and take off the Scum carefully when it were known: fo that it’s abfolutely neceflary to 
boils, as often as the Sugar rifes: a little cold know all the different Degrees of Boiling above 
Water muft be pour’d in, to hinder it to run over, fpecify’d, and the Diftinaion is only to be made 
and to raife the Scum, adding alfo the Froth of by thofe Trials, at leaft without a long Practice, 
the White of an Egg, whipt apart} when, after and even the moft skilful Confedioners know no- 
you have well skimm’d the Liquor, there is only thing otherwife, after the feather’d Boiling, 
left a fmall whitifh Froth, and not black and As to the Medicinal Effefls of Sugar in general, 
tool, os before} and when you perceive the Su- they vary fomething according to its d iffer e n t 
gar to he altogether clear upon the Skimmer, Degrees of Finenefs} the browneft is the moft 
in laying it upon the Surface, it muft be remov’d fweet, becaufe there is moft of an Oily Nature in 
from the Fire, and being pafs’d thro the draining its Compofition, which makes it more to adhere 
Bag, it will be perfe&ly clarify’d. ,to, and abide longer upon the Palate : It is alto 

When you clarify a confiderable Quantity of moft opening, and therefore beft to ufe in puiga- 
Sugar at once* and that confequently a great deal five Syrups, as alfo in Glifters ; the finer has more 
of Scum arifes, which is always accompany’d of a binning Quality, but the fineft of all has a 
with a little Sugar } this Scum being temper’d deterfive One, and is therefore ufefol where 
with Water, may be boil’d in the fame Pan, into Fhlegm abounds; for it cots and attenuates vif- 
which it was put, and afterwards all drain'd thro cid Humours, and promotes Expeftoration: the 
the mg. . Common Sugars have fo much in them that is 

irivate Perfonj, who in preferving Fruit ufe profs and vile id, that if much ufcd, they foul the 
only tour or five Pounds of*Sugar at once, and Glands, particularly thofe of the Skin, and oc- 

** I cafiofl 
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cafion many fcorbutick Symptoms: Many Au- SULPHUR (Golden) of Antimony 3 a Medi¬ 
ators alfo have a Notion of their being hurtful to cine ufed for fome Difeafesincident to Horfes t 8 cc . 
by fieri cal and hypochondriack People, becaufe of whofe true and genuine Preparation is thus: lake 
tneir fermeAtative Nature, and for the fame rea- two Pounds of crude Antimony, one of Tar, half 
Ton forbid them in Fevers. The Arabians fird a Pound of fine Nitre, and making a Regulus ac- 
brought them into Medicine, and contrived a great cording to Art, boil the Scoriee in a fufficient 
many Syrups, which were to b&ve their Confif- Quantity of Water, dirrine it from time to time, 
tence from them. As to the different Ways of till part of the Scoria be aiflolv’d 3 let the Solu- 
&oiling and Clarifying Sugar, as alfo how and in tion be filtrated thro brown Paper, and the {train’d 
what Quantities ufed in Medicines, they will oc- Liqupr referv’d : at the fame time boil in Wine a 
cur in their proper Places. fufheient Quantity, flirring it till it be diflolved, 

SUGAR-CAKES, Cakes, made of Sugar 3 for which ipill require a confiderable time 5 then by 
which take a Pound of fine Sugar well beaten degrees pour the Solution of the Tartar upon the 
and fearced, with four Ounces of the fined Solution of the Scoria in an earthen Pot, and they 
Flower, put it to one Pound of Butter, well will precipitate a brown Powder, throwing o'iu a 
wafhM with Rofe-W&ter, in which fome Nut- drong and noifome Smell: the Powder you are to 
meg and Cinnamon has been deep’d three days dry upon brown Paper, and to preferve it for the 
before 3 then put thereto as much Cream as Golden Sulphur cf Antimony. It is given gene- 
will make it knead to a ftiff Pade, roll it into rally by way of Infufion in White Wine, 
thin Cakes , and prick *em, lay ’em on the Plates, SULTANE, a fort of Sugar-Works for which, 
and bake ’em: The Plates need not be butter’d, take the White and Yolks of four Eggs, with an 
for they will flip off themfelves when they are equal Weight of Powder Sugar, and as much fine 
cold. ' Flower as will counterpoife the Weight of two 

SUGAR-CANDY 3 a fort of Sugar made by Eggs: All mud be well tempered together, ar.d 
caufing the Sugar to boil to the degree call’d if you would have a Grain of Musk adcied, it 
Slouch (for which fee the Article Sugar ) and put- mud be pounded with a little other Sugar , and 
ting it into an earthen Pot, wherein certain fmall mingled with the red $ the Snltunes are after- 
Sticks are laid in order, round about which the wards to be drafted with a Spoon upon Papers, 
Sugar coagulates, when it is let in the Stove with and drew’d on the top with fine Sugar: but you 
a good cover’d Fire, where it is to continue all mud leave a convenient didance between every 
'night: Some there are, who after having taken one of them, becaufe they are apt to fpread very 
away the fird Crud, fet the red in the Stove till wide, and then they may be fetinto the Oven* 
another is form’d, and lb proceed, tilt the whole with Fire on the top and underneath. As foon as 
Work is fini/h’d $ more elpecially the Sugar mud they are fufficiently baked, they mud be cleared 
be boilM over again, to caufe it to come to its blown from the Papers, wetting them gently on the 
Quality: others having laid thefe little Sticks in Back-fide; and bringing them to the Fire, by 
order, fide-wife, crofs-wife, or upright, pour in which means they may fee eafily flipt off. Laftly, 
the Sugar , and leave all for the fpace of fifteen the Sultanes are to be roll’d up in form of Wa- 
days in the Stove, of fome other warm Place 3 fers, fo as the Ice may remain on the Outfide, 
afterwards, having pour’d in hot Water, at feve- and dreffed upright upon China Di/hes or Plates, 
ral times, they leave ’em again for a whole day, or elfe they qiay ferve for the garni fhing of fome 
and breaking the Pot the next morning, find the Pye, or other fort of Service. 

SugarXandy round about the Sticks: of which SUMACH ( Indian ) otherwife call’d Rhus, 

9 there are two forts, viz. white and red 3 the for- Rbos, Virginian Sumach , of Bucks-horn of Vir- 
xner being the bed, is ufually prepared with Su- ginia , from whence it is call’d Indian Sumach 5 
gar brought from the Canaries 3 and the other a Shrub that grows tall enough for its Bulk, and 
' with that of thelfle of St. T’homas. The Virtue divides itfelf into feveral Branches, adorn’d with 
of Sugar-Candy is well known for the curing of broad oblong Leaves, indented at the Edges, and 
Defluxions, and other Indifpofitions of the Bread. of a reddifh Colour: the Flowers appear at tho 
SULPHUR, a fat, inflammable and vitriolick end of thefe Branches, they corifid of feveral 
Mineral: of which there are two forts, one of Leaves in a round Form. In the Cup of each 
which is call’d Live Sulphur^ and the other Com- Flower rifes a Style,, which in time turns to a' 
mon or Yellow Sulphur . > Capfula foil of Seeds, Ihaped like little Kid* 

Live or £uick Sulphur is a grey, fat, clayey, neys. 
inflammable matter, which is found in feveral . Chomel fays it grows in flony-Places 3 but t6 
Places. manage it well for the Garden, it mud be firft 

The Yellow or Common Sulphur is a hard, /harp planted in Cafes fill’d with Earth, compofed of 
Subdance eafily melted ana inflamed 3 they find half Mould, and half Kitchin-Garden Soil well 
it in Mount VeJUvius , and liquify it by Fire, then lifted : This Planting in Cafes mud be in tern- 
pour it into Moulds, and form it into Sticks or perate Climates, becaufe they are afraid of Cold, 
Pieces, call’d abroad Magdaleons . and arc then eafily removed into the Green- 

They make ufe of live Sulphur to fophidicate Houfe. 

Wine, which is to be carry’a beyond Sea $ they Thefe Cafes are alfo prbper for placing them 
likewife make ufe of it to cure Tetters, Itch, and in the Expofition that agrees bed "with them, 
fuch cutaneous Didempers: and it enters into the which is always that where the Sqn-Beams drike 
Compofition of fome Ointments. mod direftly down 3 but in hot CouAtries this 

As to the Properties of the Yellow or Common Shrub thrives well in open Ground, without fejur- 
Sulphur , it is alfo ufed externally for the Itch, ing any Damage from the Winter: in foch cafe 
Tetters, and the like Humours 3 and internally it ought to be planted in good Kitchin-Garden 
in thePhtifick, Adhma, and Ulcers in the Lungs Soil, where, as well as ih Boxes, it mud be fire- 
. and Bread: The Dole is from fifteen Grains to qjuently water’d 5 and it being the nature of this 
two Scruples, 4 Shrub 
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cuZl w in a ForM good enough ot" itfelf ; in the Mouth, to cure the Tooth-Ac!) j hung a- 

without Druning that Operation mull be omitted, bout the i\eck, to cure Madncfs ■, and tied upon 
nf u/Wirh it is verv much afraid, being more hurt- the W rifts fir Honrs',- to cure Agues. Mr. Ray 
ful than ufeful to it. . ' . takes notice, that its hot Efcharotick Quality 

Sumach is multiply’d by Shoots growing up at inui.es it very hurtful to Sheep, m rendring their 
the foot of the Shrub j when they are cut off, in Ttfcera Schirrous; whereby, in fome Countries* 
order to planting, let ’em have as much of the it ts cart'd by the country People Red Rot. 

Roots as can be with them: they muit be plan- SUN-lLUWfiK; the proper Name of this 
ted four Inches deep, and in the Soil before men- Plant, call’d in Latin, Corona Solis: it’s named 
tion’d. It deferves a Place in a Garden among!! ‘Turn-Sol by the Italians and trench , which fig- 
Trees*and Shrubs in Cafes i It’s pity thefe Shrubs nifies turning towards the Sun; or Heliotrope, 
are fo fcarce in our Climates, where we might from Hcliotropium, which is deriv’d from ha/ of, 
have more plenty of ’em, if'we would take the in Greek fignilying the Sun, and rpi to, verto , to 
pains to cultivate them according to the Rules of turn 5 becaufe being heavy, it from thence natu- 
£ tt ■ ' ‘ rally inclines towards it.- Of this Plant there are 

The Leaves of Sumach, according to M .Cho- two forts, the great and the fmall Sun-Flower i 
fuel's Account, arc of an allringent Quality, and the firft of which produces a Stem between five 


have the fame Virtue as that of Acacia , info- 
much that they will flop all forts of bleeding '■> 


and fix Foot high, and fontetimes higher, very 
ilrait, without any Branches, with Leaves al- 


the Cod is good in Phyfipk : Water wherein the moil as large as thofe of a Vine, jagged at the 


Seed is infufed, or boiled, or thickned, is (till 
more efficacious than the Seed itfelf, which be¬ 
ing put into a hollow Tooth, will, curd the 


Edges, pointed at the End, and rough to the 
Touch : On the top of this Stetri appear'.the 


ing put into a hollow Tooth, will, curd the Flowers, refembling the Sun-Bearasj whofcDisk 
Tootn-Ach. Tanners make ufe of the Leaves of i$ Compofed of feveral yellow Flouri/hcs, placed 
Sumach in tanning their Hides. - ill the fhape of a Crown, in the middle of which 

SUMMER* one of the four Seafons of the are a number of other little Flouri/hcs, reding 


ear* 

SUMMER-HOUSE 5 a little Edifice erefled 


are a number of other little Flouri/hes, reding 
on the Embrios, feparated from one another by 
Leaves folded Gutter-wife, and contain’d, in a 


at each Corner of a Garden, and contrived fo as fcaly Cup. 

to let in the Air on all fidcs, or to exclude it, as We fow the larger fort in England , but thofe 
•you find it refrefhing or inconvenient, by having that are call’d Vivacious, are multiply’d frotri 


Windows or Doors placed accordingly 


their Roots, whofc Tufts we divide, and find, by 


SUN J a Luminous Body, that communicates that means fufficient to fupply our Occafions j it 
its Light to other Planets : Antient Aftronomers is much fhorter than the other, fhoots out into 
pretended that the Sun was a Planet that turn’d, many Stems, and a great many Branches: The 
rbund the Earth. Thofe who follow th 0 Copet- firft fort at prefent is very much neg/efled by us, 
fiican Syftem, believe the Sun to be in the Ceh- and fcarcefy to be met with but in the forlorn 
ter of the Vertex, and that it has no other Mo-’ Parts of a Garden, or at the Extremities of fome 
tion but what it makes round its own Axis, upon Borders; and indeed it would be very difagree- 
* l in n twip^ftrv aSle in anv other PVa.eeJ and inennimodp. 


which it finifhes its Courfe in feven and twen'ry 
tw.c Re that as it will, it appears that its Courfe 


able in any other Place, and incommode the 
Days. Be that as it will, it appears that its Courfe .Flowers growing near it. 
upon the Ecliptick is accomplifh’d in three huh- The leffer Sun Flower thuft be cautiouily plan, 
dred fixty five Days, five Hours, and Forty nine ted as to the Place, for if the firft rifes too high, 


IWinutcs. The common Year confifls of thre'e the fec*ond requires too iniich Room, and is confe- 
hundred and fixty five Days, five Hours, and for- qucmly ap t to chaak the Flowers that grow near 
ty nine Minutes 5 but the five Minutes being com- it. The Places more proper for' it, are the broad 
puted together at the end of four Years, occafu ns Alievs planted all along with Trees, between 
the Biffextile, or Leap-Year, to confift of three which, at three Foot diftance one from the o- 


hundred fixty five Days. tun, um uc ^ameu, a»u u uuno 

' SUN-BURNING j the Influence that Planet with Art, they will in this cafe prove very fer- 
has upon the Face, Hands, or other Parts of the viccable s They may likewife be planted in the 
Body expofed to its violent Heat, fo as to ten middle of the fmall Niches of our Parterres, 
der 4 m of a tawny or fwarthy Hue 5 to take a- without accompanying them with any other fort 
way which, put one Ounce of Sugar-Candy to the of- Flowers, fuppofing. that in this Difpofition, as 
Glair of ten Eggs, and anoint therewith at y6ur well as ahy other relating to Gardening, a juft 
going to Bed, and in the morning, with Oil Om- Symetry, fucb a one as will agreeably entertain 
pbacine : Lac Virginis, which you will meet with the Eye, be obferv’d. 

under the Article Cofmeticks, will have the. like This Plant with us agrees with any fort of 
EffcSs; fo will the Oil of Tartar, and Other Earth, be it good or bad, and its Roots being 
things of the like nature. Cplit, muft be fet three Inches deep in the 

SUN-DEW, in Latin, Ros Solis j a Plant, or Ground $ when this fecond fort arrives to a rea- 
rather Mofs, not taken notice of but of late, and fonable height, and before they ate full green, 
Eitherto enters into but very few of our Medicinal.'they muft be dipt with a Garden-Pair of Scif- 
Compofitions. It’s accounted very hor, and, ac- 1 fars, retrenching thofe Branches which fpread too 
cording to that old Cant, in the fourth Degree,' much, and fuch is /hoot up too high : the Gar- 


thcr, our Turn-Sols may be planted, and if done 


much, and fuch ds /hoot up too high : the Gar- 
which~occafion’d its Ufe to be forbid. It’s ~ ret-' dener is left to his Own Judgment to determine 
|con’ 4 . by fome a great Reftorative, and a Pro- how much muft be retrench’d of the one, or the 
■voker-to Venery ; it is plain by its great, and con-, other, and what Figure will beft agree with it, 
fequently drying Qualities, what Affedions of the' which is that of a round Bu'/h ; after which this 
Nerves it is of pfe i n . R e | n g apply’d outwardly Plant, without much more trouble, aflifted purely 
*0 the Belly, it isfaid to promote ‘Delivery j held by Nature, rewards us with very agreeable Pro- 

'dudions. 
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M .Cbomel, fpeaking in general of the Vertue 
of the Sun-Flower , fays, that the Decoftion of a 
handful of it taken by way of Potion, purges a- 
way Phlegm and the Bile $ and being drank in 
Wine, it cures she flinging of Scorpions. But as 
to the particular Vermes of the greater Sun- 
Flower, which grows in France in their Fields, a- 
long the High-Ways, in Tandy Ground, and near 
unto Houfes, he fays, that if you take as many 
of its Seeds, beat into Powder, as there have been 
Days that you have been afflifted with a Tertian 
or Quartan Ague, in Broth, and fup it up two 
Hours before the Fit comes, it will put it off. 
Galen writes, that if you take thixpy Grains of it 
in Broth, it will purge, and be a good Medicine 
ogainft the Choler and Scrofitics, and will make 
the Stomach difcharge every thing that is noxious 
fa it. Its Leaves being pounded, mix’d with fome 
Flower, is good againft the Inflammation of the 
Eyes, and the Swelling of Women’s Nipples af¬ 
ter their Lying-in: The fame Leaves being made 
into a Plaifter with Vinegar, cures St. Anthony's 
Fire. They make an excellent Oil of its Seed, 
that will cure the Itch and Scurf} and it is alfo 
very good to bum inflead of Candles. 

SUPERFICIAL, or Square Meafiireb Mea- 
Jitres for which take the following Examples. 


Yards 9 

Poles *7*4 

Roods _4p 1210 10890 

\ Acres 4 s 6 c 484c 43 ?<fo 

j tfiles |~ £40 2560102400 3097600*27878400 

In this Table you have a fquare Mile £40 
fquare Acres, 2560 fquare Roods, iSc . In a 

fquare Pole 30* fquare Yards, and 272! fquare 
Feet} and in a fquare Yard ji fquare Feet. 

SUPPORTERS } in Heraldry, fome kinds of 
Seafts, Birds, See. which in an Achievement are 
drawn on each Side of, and fupportfng the Shield 
or Efcutcheon. No one under the Degree of a 
Knight Banneret , can have his Arms drawn with 
Supporters. 

SUPPOSITORY } an oblong Piece of a kind 
of Pafte, of about a Finger’s Length, which in 
fome Cafes is put up into the Fundament, to 

S urge the Patient: It is ufually compounded of 
loney, Salt, purging Powders, £>c. 
SUPPOSITORY } a Preparative to a Glifler 
or Potion for 4 Horfe, and ot all other, the gen¬ 
tled that can be uled, its Nature being to help a 
Horfe that cannot well etripty himfelf: for in 
caufes him to difcharge many fuperfluous Hu¬ 
mours, that by their peccant Qualities and Con¬ 
ditions, do difturb, annoy and diflemper his Body, 
and loofen the Guts, which may be bound and 
dogg’d with dry, hot and hard Excrements, which 
a GUfter will not do well. 

Now Suppositories are made feveral ways 3 take 
a Candle of four or five in the Pound, ana cut off 
three Inches at the fmaller End, and anoint the 
biggeft Part thereof with SallotOil or firefh But¬ 
ter, and fo put it into the Horfe’s Fundament} 
then with your Hand hold his Tail to his Tuel 
for half an hour, by which time the Suppofitory 
, will be diffolved: then take to his Back, and 
trot him up and down till he begins to empty and 


s u A_ 


purge himfelf. This is the gentleft of &ll t and 
may be adminiftred, tho you find the Horfe fo 
weak, that you dare nor, without the peril of hit 
Life, give him any purging Medicine or Potion. 

Another Suff ofttory is, to take fix Ounces of 
common Honey, one and & half of Sal Niter, of 
Wheat Flower, and .of Anifeeds in fine Powder, 
of each an Ounce $ boil them all to a ftiff Thick- 
nefs, and fo make it into Suffofcories : then take 
one of them, and anoint it all over with Sallet- 
Oil, and alfo your Hand; then tie his Tail be¬ 
tween his Legs, by fattening it to his Girts, and 
let it remain To half an hour, and fo ride and or¬ 
der him as before. This is good in cafe of Sur¬ 
feits, or inward SicknefTes. 

Take half a Piece of G*/W*-Soap, and paring 
it, bring it into the form of 2 Suppofitory, ana 
fupply it, ordering as already directed } and this 
is good to purge away Phlegm. 

SURBATING; a Diflemper incident to 
Dogs, who are often furbated in their Feet, oc- 
eafion’d by running long in hot Weather, upon 
hard, dry, uneven Ways, amongft rocky and /harp 
Gravels: for preventing this, tbeirFeetftiould* 
be often examin’d, and well look’d after $ but ifi 
tbro Careleflnefs and Inadvertency, their Feet be¬ 
come fore, then caufe them to be wo/h’3 with 
broken Beer and, frefli Butter lukewarm $ then 
bind to the Soles of the Feet a Salve, made of 
young red Nettles, chopt fmall, or beaten into an 
Ointmenr. Soot finely powder’d, and bopaCn 
with the Yolks of Eggs, and apply’d to their 
Feet, is alfo very goodT The Juice of the Herb 
Movfe-Ear is very good for the like Occafion. 

SURBATING3 a Diflemper in a Horfi, who 
is faid to be furbated, when the* Sole is worn, 
bruifed or fpoiled by travelling without Shoes, 
or with ill /hoeing t at other times it come, by 
travelling a Horfe too young, before his Feet aro 
harden’d, which often occafions foundring 3 fome- 
times it comes by reafon of the Hardnefs of tho 
Ground, or his high lifting up of hit Feet: and 
thofe Horfes that are flat-hoof’d, have their Cof¬ 
fins fo tender and weak, that they muft be fub- 
jefl to this Sorrance. The Signs to know this 
Diflemper, are, that the Horfo will halt on both 
his Fore-Legs, andgoftiffly and creeping, as tho 
he were halt foundred. 

To cure it, fome take two new-laid Eggs, and 
when they have well pick’d his Fore-Feet, break 
them raw into his Soles, then flop them with Ox 
or Cow-Dung, and he will be well by the next 
Morning} or you may melt Sugar-Candy with 
an hot Iron between the Shoe and the Foot, and 
when it is harden’d, take Nettles and Bay-Salt 
'damp'd, and lay upon it: Others, after paring 
bis Foot, to cool it, flop it 'with Bran and Hogs 
Greafe boil’d together, very hot* and cover the 
Coffin round with the fame, or elfe flop them 
every night with Cow -Dung and Vinegar mingled 
together. 

Another Method is} firfl, to pire thin, to open 
his Heels wideband to take a. good Quantity of 
the Blood upon the Toesp then to tack on a 
Shoe fomewhat hollow } next take Frankificenfe, 
and rolling it' in 4, little find Cotton Wool os Bom- 
baft, with a hot Iron-melt it into the Foot be¬ 
twixt the Shoe, and the Toe, until the Orifice, 
where the Blood ''Was taken atfay, is fill’d up? 
then take half a Pound of Hogs Greafe, melt it 
on the Fire, and mix it-with Wheat-Bran, to 

make 
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malte'it thick like a Pultice, and flop up his Foot! divided Pole-Chairi or o£f-fet Rod, Station-Staves, 
therewith as’hot as he can endure it, covering it' (Sc. he may proceed after thefe or fitch like 
tfcith'a Piece of an old Shoe, arid fplint it, cau- Methods, which a little Praftice will familiarize, 
find him to lland ftill for three or four days, and To take the Plot of a Field at one Station, in 
if occdfion requires, renew it till the Cure is per- any part thereof, from whence you may feeall tho 
fefbed. Angles; fuppofe ABCDEFto be * Field, of 

Kow another Cattle are fometimes fubjeft to which you are to take a Plot', having fet you* 
Surbaling ; the way of curing them, is to boil Inltrument in any convenient Place thereof, as at 
Honey and Hogs Greafe in White Wine until it &j and let Marks or Station-Staves with Paper 
be thick like Pap, and lay the fame on the Foot be fet up in every Angle: then fet your Inftru~ 
a good Thicknefs; and there let it continue three ment, fo that the Needles hang direftly over the 
days, before it be removed. Meridian Line of the Cord, and there fctew tho 

But when the Foot is fwollen, fome take a Inftrument faftc 
handful of Elder Leaves, a few Leaves of Groun- Then direft yut Sight* to A, and you will find 
fel and a few Crops of Chick-Weed, and a little the Index cutting 3d 0 45', which note down ini 
fioufe-Leek and Swines-Greafc ; which being your Field-Book, in the fecond Column thereof, 
beaten all together in a Mortar, till they become and meafure the Diftance from 9 to A, contain-) 
a‘Salve, lay it on Plaifter-wife, and it will take ing fuppofe 8 Chains and 10 Links, which- fefi 
down the Swelling. down alTo in the third Column of your Fieldl 

Mb' A mm • ™ Then dire ft your Sights to B, the Index cun 

• -SURMOUNTED; a Term in t j n g ^ D 0 g rees> Minutes, and the Diftance 
■HjM Heraldf y ^ beating of one Ordi- from 0 to B> is g Chains and 75 Links ; both 
UbI nar y upon another. A Pile fur- which you are to fet down in your Wheel-Book 
mounted of a Chevron. as before. 

Dd the like for the reft of the Angles from* 9 
' StJ E-TOUT , 1 a 'French Difti; as Pidgeons to C,-D, E, and F, and fet them down, as you ob« 
drefs’d in a Stir-Pout, fignifics Pidgeons farced, ferve them with their Diilances meafur’d from 

tied up, and cover’d every one of-them on the the Station^ as you fee done in the following Ta- ■ 

ilrdaft with larded Veal Collops, in order to be ble, which is a Copy 5 of tb c Field Book, and will 
/oafted, wrapt up in Paper, and ferved up in a /hew yntrthe Method bow to note down your 
Ragoe 0/Cullis. Partridges, Woodcocks, and 0- Obfervation*: 

/her Sotrt of Fowls, may alfo be drefs’d it) the 

fame nranner. Sec‘Pidgeons. " I 2 )J M. 1 Ch.Lnt 

« 8URVEXING OP LAND, ir PlanOmetria ■, 7 ! ■ — 

id- g«/ntfrat tfie Art of Meafurjng all manner of ^ 1 ^ •? l ~ 

plain Figures,' iii order to know their Superficial 5 99 , f - . ? U - • j 

Content: Now how to bring this in particular . 2 - r 

to Praftice in refpeft to Land,’fb as to meafute ' - v *o 1 . v° o ’ 

the Areas of Real Lands, Fields, Grounds, f$c. *’ p a ^ ' !- V 

by tnehelp of proper Inftruments, is what we . . * 34 * ^9 0 Ul . 

ufually exWSurveyingi and what is defign’d to . _ > , j.'j \ 

be /hewn under this Head, as very neceflary to Having thus fini/h’d your Work In the Field, 

be known and underftood by Country Gentlemen the next Bufinefsmuft be to protrail, the fame ; 

and others, in order to a good, Oeconomy, and that is, to lay down a Plot thereof upon Paper, 

which we /hall take from our own moft expe- or Parchment, which is to be done in this majv 

rienced‘Authors in this Art, as.hetter fuiting with ner. 

our Methods than what our French Author gives Draw a Line at N S,reprefenting the Meridian 
as.' 1 : Line, then in part of that Line, as at 0, make a. 


| Ch.Lin 

TT~Z 
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our Methods than what our French Author gives Draw a Line at N S, reprefenting the Meridian 
as.' 1 , ' : Line, then in part of that Line, as at 0, make a. 

- The Surveyor Heihg fumi/h’d with a good In- Point, reprefenting your Place of /landing in the 
ftrrimenl to take Angles, as well as a Theodolite, Field ; upon this Point place the Center of your 
or. entire Rrafs Circle, With a well graduated ProtraBor, fo that the Diameter thereof may be 
Limb, and Telefcope-Sights; as alfo with a well direftly upon the Line NS. 

Then againft 36® 4 j ; oh the Limb of the^rg- 
B . traBor, let a Point reprefenting the Degrees of 

. your firft ob/ervbd Angle, and let the lame be 
yT • done with the fecond ana third Obfervations. 

; To prick off the fourth, viz. ziz. the Pro- 
A /r \ : traBor muft be turn’d downwards, becau/e, the 

-N ' 'Njj ...**■*’ I i Degrees are greater than a Semicircle; then pro- 
/ i°o ...A jj* I ceed to protraB the reft of the Angles. 

Xi/ < In Next, take away the ProtraBor, and laying a 

"/ \ j . j . j Ruier to the Station-Point 0, draw obfeure Lines 

I 2 ?: &£.; Jo I ■ thence to thole Points, on which Lines fet 

l . J?l /%*•*.. | ! their refpeftive Meafures from your Scale ; as 8 

ivl r\. \ ‘‘'Jr* 1 Chains lb Links' kora 0 to A, and 8 Chains 75 

' i Links from 0 to B, and To of the reft, as you 
~ ‘ , ' have ’em down in your Fteld-Sook 

■ Then Conneft thefe Points by the Lines A B, 

B C, C D, D E, E F, and F A; lo /hall you have 
the true Figure of the Field. 

* But 
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But this way obliging the Artift to more Mca* 
Turing by the Chain than is neceffary, it is not 
therefore fo good for Practice in mod Cafes as 
another, which /hall be fhewri by and by $ only 
it has this Advantage, that you may foot) know 
whether you have taken your Angles truly: for 
all about the Point ® = $ 5 °. 

2. To take the Plot of a Field at one Station, 
in any Angle thercuf, from whence the other An¬ 
gles may oe feen. 

Let A B C D E F G be the Field % and F the 
Angle at which you would take your Obferva- 
tions. ‘ 





Having plac’d your Instrument at F, turn it a- 
jbout (the North Point of the Cord from you) 
till thro the Sights you efpy the Marks at G; then 
fatten the Inttruraenr, and move the Index dll 
you fee the Mark at A, the Degree cut on the 
I jmb being ‘20 j then move it till you fee B, 
.where it cuts 40 Degrees: Do the fame at C, and 
there it. cuts 60 Degrees $ likewife at D 77 De¬ 
grees, and at E too Degrees. All thefe Angles 
note down in your Field-Book } next, with the 
Chun meafure all the Lines running from the 
Station, as from F to G, 14 Chains, 60 Links ; and 
from F to A, 1% Chains, 20 Links 5 and fo of 
the reft: as you may fee them in the following 
Tabic. * 


Ang. 

D. 

M. 

Ch. 

Lin. 

G 

OO 

OO 

14 

60 

A 

20 

OO 

l8 

20 

B 

40 

OO 

16 

80 

C 

60 

OO 

-3 

20 

D 

77 

00 

16 

95 

E 

100 

00 

8 

5° 


Jo frosraS thefe Obftrvations. 

Draw a Line at pleafure, as G F, upon which 
lay the Diameter of your ‘Protractor, with the 
Center in F 5 then make Marks at every Angle 
round the Protractor, as you find them in your 
Field-Book, viz. again!! 20, 40, 60, 77, 100 > 
which done, take away the Protraftor , and draw 
Lines F A, F B, F C, F D, and F E, thro each of 
thefe Marks: on which Lines fet off the Diftances 
by a Scale, as you find them in your Field-Book, 
and where the End of thofe Diftances falls, let 
there be Lines drawn to connect them, as G A, 
A B, B C, C D, D E, E F, and FG, and you 
have your Field compleat. 


Note, that you may as well take the Plot ot 1 
Field at one Station, itanding on any fide thereof 
as in an Angle. 

3. To take the Plot of a Field at two Stations, 
when the Field is' fo irregular, that from one Sta¬ 
tion you cannot fee all the Angles. 

Let CDEFGHIKLMNO, be the Field, 
in which, from no one Place thereof, all the An¬ 
gles may be feen) therefore chufe two Places for 
your Stations, as A and B. 


•P 



Then remove your Inftrument to the fecond 
Station B, and having made it faft, fo as thro the 
Back-Sights you may fee the firft Station A $ 
take thofe Angles at the end of the Field, as 
NOCKLM, and meafure their Diftances, as 
before: all which being done, your Field-Book 
will ftand thus: 


Firft Station. 



2). 

M. 

Ch. 

Lin. 

Ang. 

*5 

OO 

20 

75 

C 

3 * 

OO 

8 

70 

D 


CO 

9 

85 

F 

lot 

00 

10 

80 

G 

*57 

00 

7 

00 

H 

i6i 

00 

6 

70 

1 

3*$ 

00 

*3 

70 

K 

354 

00 

»♦ 

50 
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Second Station. 


Jag- 

L\ 

M. 

1 Ch- Lin. | 

N 
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30 

4 

20 

0 

III 

GO 

7 

OO 

C 

*45 

OO 


60 

K 

205 

00 

8 

40 

L 

220 

00 

15 

OO 

M 

274 

GO 

JU 

20 


To TrotraB this, Hr aw a right Line at adven- 
ture, as P AB B, whereon fet from your Scale, 
3 1 Ch ai ns , and 60 Links f the Dillance between 
the two Stations, making Marks with the Com- 
pafles, as A and B for your firft and fecond Sta¬ 
tion. 

Lay the c Protra8or to A, the North End of 
the Diameter being towards B, and mark out the 
fevcral Angles obierv’d at your firft Station 3 
draw Lines, and fet off the Dillances meafur’d. 

Do the fame at B, the fecond Station, and 
when you have mark’d out all the Diilances be¬ 
tween thofe Marks, draw the Bound-Lines. 

It’s to be obferv’d, if a Field be very irregular, 
you may, after the fame manner, make 3, 4, or 5 
Stations, if you pleafe$ tho it is much better to 
go round fuch a Field, and meafure the Bound- 
ing-Lrties. 

4. To take the Tlot of a Field at one Station, 
in an Angle, fo that fron^ the Angle you may fee 
all the other Ancles, by meafuring round about 
the faid t Field : Suppofe ABODE the Field ,, 
and A tl|fe Angle appo in (fed for the Station. * 

Place; your Infirumenji: in A, and turn it round, 
till you-fec (thro the fixid Sights ) thfe Mark at B • 
then Ijfrew it faft, and turn -the Iqdex to C, ob- 
fervin^ what Degrees are there cut on the Limb, ! 
which 7 fuppofe to be Degrees:' Turn it fur¬ 
ther/ j 


SUR 


To protract which, draw the Line A B as you 
pleafe, and applying the Center of the Protraftor 
to A (the Diameter lying upon the Line A B) 
prick off the Angles, and make Marks, thro 
which draw Lines A C, A D, and A E, in which 
you may find the Points CDE, by the Meafure* 
taken as you have ’em in your Field-Book, and 
taken off a Scale ; then draw the Bounding-Lines, 
and you have done. 

5. To take the Plot of a Pari;-Wood, 4 very 
great Common, or a large Champain Field, by 
going round about the fame, and making Obfer- 
vations at every Angle thereof. 

Let ABCDEFG be a large Field or Wood % 
thro which you cannot fee to take the Angles, but 
muft be forced to go round the fame. 






r ■ 11 

Place your Inftrument at the Angle A, ahd la^ 
the Index on the Diameter thereof, moving th& 
whole In rum cm about, rill thro the SightSyoix 
fee the fecond Jngle at B, and there fix it : 
Then turn the Index about backwards, till you 
fee, the Angle* at G, the Index cutting 97 Degrees, 
which is the Quantity of the Angle GAB 3 
meafure the Lihe A B, it contains 1 a Chain?* 

5 LinhSy which you are to put down iiv yout 
Field-Sock* x \ . r\ , . » 

When this is done, remove your Inflrument to 
jB, ithe.Index Lying upon the Diameter, turn it 
about till you fee the Angle at.C, and there fah , 
ten it, and turn the Index backwards, till you fee 
the Angle at A 5 then fet down the Degrees cut 
on the Limb, and the Meafure of the Line BC 
in your Field-Book. ; 

Removel to C, D, F, and G, making your Ob- 
fervations jn the fame manner, and meafuring 
the Length? of every Line 5 they will fland thus 
in your Field-Book. 


till you fee D, and note down the Degrees there 
cut, viz. 16 Degrees 3 do the like at E, and thei 
Index wilLcut 124 Degrees: This done, mea¬ 
fure round the Field, noring down the Length of; 
'he Side-Lines betw*cqi Angle and Angl$. j 

Then your Field-Book, will {land tbujs: 

t- 4 ——— \Lines\ Ch . Lin. I 




■Ch. Lin % 

97 

GO • 

* 12 

5 

120 

50 

4 

45 

132 

CO 

8* 

85 

t 125 

00 ■ 

*3 

4 

12 I 

4 50 

' 7 

70 

i 80 

cc? 

’ i 

*7 

v 22 7 

00 

• 7 

87 



[ The Manner of LProtrafiing. this, is nearly tho 
[fame as before. 

How to difeover, whether the Angles made at 
I their feveral Stations, be truly taken or not 
RULE. 

Multiply 180 Degrees by a Number lefs by 2 
I than the Number of Sides or Angles in your 

c L>lot t 
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*P/af, the Produft /hall be equal to the Sum of gle, and meafure the Diftance r, z m But before 
all the Angles obferv’d, if you have wrought true, you begin to meafure the Line, take the 6ff fee 
otherwife not. to the Hedge, viz. the Diftance © and in tet- 

Thus, there were feven Angles or Sides in the king of it, you muft make that Line Qe perpen- 
laft jPltt, therefore multiply 180 by 5, the Pro* dicuiar to 1, 2, by directing the Diameter of your 
duft is poo, which is equal to all the Angles Inftrument towards 2, and turning the Index till 
reckon'd in the'Infidedf the Flat $ for the out- it lies upon 90 Degrees, which will then point to 
ward Angles are not hfcluded in the Rule. what Place of the Hedge to meafure, is e: Then 

6 . To medfctte parallel to~& Hedge, when you fet the Meafure of the Line ® e in your Field - 
cannot go'clofe along the Hedge itfelf, and alfo Sounder the Title Qff-fet 3 fo likewife when 
in fuch a Cafe l>6w to tflfkb your Angles. you come to a, meafure the Line 2, 5, and the 


in fuch a Cafe l>6w to tflfk/B your Angles. 

Suppofe t0 be the Fiela,'and for *he Off-fets 29, 34. Do the like by all the reft of 

Bullies you 7 cannot come nigher than ® to plant the Lines and Angles in the Field, [how many fo^ 
yoift Inftruijient. vi ' ~~ ~~ ever they be. 

And when you come to lay this down upon Fa- 
T si? P er 5 firft, as before directed, protradl the Figure 

/\ S* 4* that done, fet off your Offfets, as you 

T / V « find them in your Field-Book> viz. ©e, and Q f 

/T* • \ perpendicular to the Line 2,5? making Marks at 

v . * . , / t/, - e >f>g> b, &c. thro which draw Lines, which /hall 

/ /\ \ interfeft each other at true Anglesy and deferibe 

s ' ; ; J ,/ v \ the true Bound-Lines of the Field or Wood. 

j r • / y \ \ And then if many intermediate Off fets be taken 

; . / \ \ between Angle and Angle,#when neccffary, it is 

/ / \ \ the very beft and moil expeditious way of Sur- 

f / \ \ veying. • 

• >, / / \ \ In working after this manner, obferve, 

/ / \ \" r * Wood, be fo thick, that you cannot 

; ; g? \^ ^ work within it, you may then perform the fame 

I .V thing, by going on the'Ourfidc, round the Wood. 

/ / > \ 2. If the Diftances are fo far, that you cannot 

Jtl g C fee frotn Angle to Angle, caufe your Afliflant to 

// fet up a Mark fo far from you, as you can convc 

niemly fee it, as at n m , meafure the Diftance 
Then fet up your Marks, and with your off-fet O rt, and take the Off-fets from n to thp Hedge, 
Rod or Chain, if the Diftance be large, take the and proceed on the Line till you come to an 
Diftance betweeh the Inftrument (2) and the Hedge Angle, ^ 

A B 3 which Diftance fet off again nigh B, and I 8. The common Way ufed by Surveyors for 


fet up Marks at D: Likewife take the Diftance 
between © and the Hedge A C, and accordingly 
fet up Marks at Ej then take the Angle D © E, 
whicn will be the lame as the Angle BAC, Do 
thus for the reft of the Angles 3 but when the 
Lines are me&fur’d, they muft be meafur’d of the 
fame Length with the outfide Lines, as the Line 
© D, mcafut'd from g and /. 

. 7. To take the Plot of a Field or Wood, by 

©bferving near everyAngle, and measuring the Di¬ 
ftance between the Marks of Obfervation, by 
taking in every Line, two Off-fets to the Hedge. 

Suppole A B C D to be a Wood of a Field to 
be thus meafured. 


taking the Flot of a Field only by a Chain. 

Suppofe ABCDEF be the Field, whole Flit 
is required. 


j;_c 

C\i 



% 

\ 


\ s 








Let Marks be fet up Its every Angle, not regard 
ing the Diftance from the Hedges, fo much as i. Meafure round the Field, and note down m 
the Convenience for planting the Inftrument, fo your Field-Sock every Side thereof, 
as you may fee from one Mark to another * then 2. Reduce your Field into Triangles by the 
beginning at ©i, take the Quantity of that An- Diagonals AC, AD, A E, which meafure and 
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AB| 12 50 

BC 
CD 


U JL 20 CO 

EF 29 co 
FA 31 50 


To Plot which, draw a Line at pleafure, as A C, 
whereon fet off 3 3 Chains , 7 Links > then with 
the Meafures of the Sides A B, C B, compleat 
the Triangle ABC. 

Alfo with the Meafures of the Diagonal A D, 
and the Side C D, compleat the Triangle ADC 
upon the fame Bafe C A. 

Then with the Meafures of the Diagonal A E, 
and the Side D E, make up the Triangle A D E. 

Laftly, Upon the Bafe A E, with the Mea¬ 
sures of the Sides A F, E F, compleat the Trian¬ 
gle A FE. So youliave the true Figure of the 
Field, confiding of four Triangles, which are to 
be meafur’d by the Direftion under the word 
Chain 5 which fee. 

9. The Praftice of Surveying , as it relates to 
dividing of Lands. 

Now to divide a triangular Piece of Land into 
any Number of equal or unequal Parts, by Lines 
proceeding from any Point affign’d in any Side 
thereof. 

Let A B C be the triangular Piece of Land, 
containing 60 Acres, to be divided between three 
Men ; the firft to have 17 Acres, the fecond 20, 
and the third 25 Acres: and the Lines of Divifion 
to proceed from D. 


Men, by a Line drawn parallel to B C, in f uc h 
Proportion, that one have 40 Acres, and the o- 
ther 20.. 



D E 


Firft, Divide the Bafe, as you were taught be¬ 
fore, and the Point of the Divifion /hall fall on 
D ; A D is 33 Chains, 33 Links 5 C D is id 
Chains, 6 7 Links. 

Secondly, Find a mean Proportion between AD 
*ndA C, by multiplying the whole Bafe 50 by 
•“•D 33,33, the Produft is 1***5000$ of which 
Sum extraft the Square Root, it will be 40 
Chains 82 Links, which fet from A to E : then 
draw E F parallel to B C, fo the Triangle is di¬ 
vided as required.' 

11. To reduce a Trapezia into a Triangle, by 
Lines drawn from any Angles thereof. 

Let A BCD be the Trapezia to be reduced 
into a Triangle, and B the Angle aflign’d. 




; 20 yf 


/ ^5 


F« D 


Firft meafure the Bafe, which is 50 Chains 5] 
then divide this Bafe into three Parts: thus fay -1 
ing, If do give 50, what /hall 15 give? Anfwerj 
12 Chains 50 Links, for the firft Man’s Bafe, 
which fet from A to E s Again, fay, If do give: 
50, what /hall 20 give? Anfwer, id Chains **) 
Links for the fecond Man’s Bafe, which let off 
from E to F s Then the third Man’s Bafe mufl; 
be 20 Chains 84 Links, viz. from F to C. This 
done, draw an obfeure Line from D to the oppo¬ 
site Angle B, and from E and F draw the Lines 
E H, and F G, parallel to B D. Laftly, front 
D, draw D H, and DG, which /hall divide thf 
Triangle into three fuch Parts as were required. ; I 

10. To divide a triangular Piece of Land ac : I 
cording to any Proportion given, by a Line drawii 
paralierto ©tie of the*Sides. r 

ABC is the triangular Piece of Land, contain¬ 
ing do Acres, the Bafe A C is 50 Chains 3 • this 
Piece of Land is to be divided between two 


Draw the obfeure Line B D, and draw G E pa¬ 
rallel to DBj produce the Bafe A D to E, and 
draw BE, which /hall make the Triangle BAE 
equal to the Trapezia A B C D. 

Now to divide this Trapezia, according to any 
aflign’d Proportion, is no more than to divide the 
Triangle ABE, as before taught, which will 
alfo divide the Trapezia. 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppofe the Trapezia A B C D, containing 124 
Acres, 3 Rods, and 8 Perches, is to be divided 
between two Men 5 the firft to have 50 Acres, z 
Rods, and 3 Perches; the other 74 Acres, 1 Rdd, 
and 5 Perches : and the Line of Divifion to pro¬ 
ceed from B. 

Firft, Reduce the Shares into Perches, and it 
will be 8083 for the firft Man, and 11885 Per¬ 
ches for the fecond Man’s Share. 

Secondly, Meafure the Bafe of the Triangle, 
viz. A E, 78 Chains 00 Links. 

Then fav, If 199*8, the whole Content, give* 
for its Bafe 78 Chains, what /hall 8083, the firft 
Man’s Part,' ’give ? Anfwer, 31 Chains 52 Links, 
which fet off from A to F, draw the Line F B 5 
fa you divide the Trapezia, as defir’d : the Tri¬ 
angle A BF being the firft Man 4 s Portion, and 
the Trapezia B C F D, the fecond's. / 
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12. To divide an irregular Plot of any Number 
of Sides, according to any Proportion given, by a 
ftrait Line drawn tnro it. 

As fuppofe the Field A B C D E contains 4 6 A- 
cres, to f>e divided into Halves between two Men, 
by a Line proceeding from A. 



Firft, Draw a Line at pleafure thro the Figure 
A F, then caft up the Content of either Half, 
and fee what it wants, or what it is more than 
the true Half ftiould be. 

Thus you may caft up the Content of A E G, 
and find it to be but 15 Acres, whereas the true 
Half is 23 Acres, 8 Acres being in the Part 
ABCDG, more than A E G 3 therefore make a 
Triangle containing 8 Acres, and add it to AEG, 
as the Triangle A GI: then the Line A I parts 
the Figure into equal Halves. 

Thus you may divide any Piece of Land, of ne¬ 
ver fo many Sides and Angles, according to any 
Proportion, by ftrait Lines drawn thro ir, with as 
much Certainty, and more expeditioufly, than by 
any other way hitherto found out. 

Another Example will make all plain. 

Suppofe the following Field, containing 27 A-j 
cres, is to be divided between three Men, each to 
have 9 Acres, and the Lines of Divifion to run 
from a Pond to a Field 3 fo that every one may 
have the Benefit of the Water, without going 
over one another’s Land. 

Firft, From the Pond © draw Lines to every 
Angle, © A, © B, © C, © D, ® E 3 and then 
the Figure is divided into five Triangles, each of 
which meafure, and put the Contents down fevc- 
rally : which Contents reduce into Perches, and 
fo will the Triangle, 

rA© B-\ r 

\B®C/ \ 3PC 

^C ® D^be^i23^ 

/DO E\ / pi 1 
^E®F*^ ^-1107 

The whole Content being 4520 Perches, or 
27 Acres, each Man’s Proportion being 144 
Perches. 

From © to any Angle draw a Line for the Di¬ 
vifion Line, as © A 3 then confider that the firft 




Triangle A 0 B, is but 674 Perches, and the fe- 
cond Triangle B ® C, 390, both together but 
1064 Perches, lefs by 37 6 than 1440 3 one Man’s 
Portion you muft therefore cut off from the third 
Triangle C ® D, 37 6 Perches for the firft Man’s 
dividing Line, which you are to do thus : The 
Bafe D C is 18 Chains, the Content of the Trian¬ 
gle 1238 5 fay then, If 1238 Perches give bare 
18 Chains, what (hall 376 Perches give? Anfwer, 
5 Chains 45 Links 3 which fet from C to F, and 
drawing © F, you have the firft Man’s Part, viz . 
A © F : Then fee what remains of the Trian¬ 
gle C© D, 375 being taken out, and you will 
find it to be 862 Perches, which is left by 578 
I than 1440. 

Therefore from the Triangle DOE, cut off 
578 Perches, and the Point of Divifion will fall 
in G 3 draw the Line ® G, which with ® A and 
@ F, divides the Figure into three equal Parts. 

13. To take the 'HorizontalLine of a Hill. 

When you meafure a Hill, you muft meafure 
the Superficies thereof, and accordingly caft up 
the Contents 5 but when you plot it down, be- 
caufe you cannot thake a Convex Superlicies up¬ 
on the Paper, you muft only plot the Horizontal 
Line y or Safe thereof, which muft /hadow over 
iwith the Refemblance of a Hill : The Hori¬ 
zontal y or Safe Line % is found after this man¬ 
ner. 

Suppofe A B CD a Hill, whofo Bafe you would 
know. 





Tour Inftrument being placed at A, caufe n 
Mark to be fet up at B, fo high above the Tcgp 
of the Hill, ; as the Inftrument (lands from the 
Ground at A3 then take the Angle BAD, ^8 
degrees, meafure the Diftance A B, 16 Chains 
80 Links; then fay, 
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As Rad : A B : : S, B A D: AD. 
S, 9C C , cc 7 : 16 Ch. 8oLin. : 2 S, 32 0 
9c Lin. 


i AD. As the Content«foilnd is (0 the Square ofrh® 

S, 32 0 , co 8 Ch. Scale you try'd by 5 

So < is the true Content to the Square of the 


Then remove your Inftrument to B, and take! true Scale it was plotted by, 

. 1 n T\ . I /• 1 T-V ■ ,1 n r. l a o a* « * . _ 


the Angle C B D $6deg. meafure the DiftanceBC 
h 1 Chains $ then lay, 

As Rad j B C :: S, C B D : D C. 

S, 90° : 21 Ch. :: S y ^6d : 15 Ch. 12 Lin. 

The 15,12 added to 8,90, makes 24 Chains 
2 Links, for the whole Bale A C. 

Otherwile thus: 


Take the Angles B A C 58//, and A B C 78//,! 10 in an Inch. 


As fuppofe there is a Plot of a Piece of Land 
containing 10 Acrc$\ and you nteafure it by th^ 
Scale of 11 in an Inch, and find it tacuntaj’n ti 
Acres of an Acre * then fay, # 

** * 2 b v 121 ^ :: 10: ICO - 

And the fquare Root-of ico is 10 * therefore 
you conclude that Plot to be made by a Scale of 


fubftrad theft* two from iSod. there will remain 
in the Angle C 44 d, Meafure A B 3 then fay, 

As S,C : A B 2 : S,B : A C. 


How to change Cuflomary Meafure into Sta-- 
tute Meafure, and the contrary. 

Say, As the Square of one Sort of Meafure is 


14. To find the Content of your Field in Acres,! to the Square of the other 5 


and Parts of an Acre 


So is the Content of the orie to the Content of # 


Since Mr* Gunter's four-pole Chain, all along the other, 
here ufed, is fuppofcdto be divided into ico equal Thus, fuppofe a Field, meafur’d by a Peicb of 
Parts or Links, and that every Acre contains 160 18 Foot, contains icc Acres* bow many Acre® 
fquare Perches or Poles 3 therefore 160 Perches x (hall th^e fame Field contain, by a Perch of 16 
into 1C0 Perches = a fquare Acre : But the Chain Foot | i 

being decimally divided, fo that in one four-pole Say, If the Square of 16 £ Foot, viz. 272*25, 
Chain there are ico Links* therefore 10 fquare gives rh e-Square of 18, viz. 524 $ what /hallY-o 
Chains mutt make an Acre, that is,* an Acre will Acr6s Cuflomary give ? Anfwcr, up JU Statute 
contain iooco Links. Acres. 

Suppofc therefore the Safe of any Triangle in SWALLOWS-WORT, call’d by fomeCe/kn- 
thc Plot were 27 Chains 53 Links, whofe Area in dine the Greater 5 in Latin, Vincetoxicon or Af- 
Acres, and Parts of an Acre, you would find by clef ias: A Plant, whufe Stems grow two Foot 
multiplying its half Altitude 8 Chains £ 5 Links, high 3 they are round, limber, green, and (tick 
into that Bafe or Side 3 work, juft as in Decimals, their Tops to the neighbouring Plants: the Leaves 
thus: are like thofc of Laurel, except that they are 

, C. L% more pointed, firm and.fmooth 3/ they grow two 

*7 53 two hy Intervals upon the Knots of the Stems, 

8 25 oppofite to pne another. The Flowers are 

jJ ' final 1, thin and whiti/h, and reprefent a Bafon 

, 137^5 cut into five Quarters3 they have a very agrec- 

, 5 50(5 able Smell 2 The Flowers ore fuccceded by fome 

22024, - pointed Cods full^of white Flocks, and Seed iy- 

fr - • ing Scale-wife, of a dark red, and gamilh’d with 

22)71125 . , , feathery Tufts 5 the Roots are whiter fmaU, and 

- extended in a Round. The Plant grows on 

You only from the Produfl: cut off five Places, Mountains, and in dry and ftony Places, 
or, which is all one, divide it by 10000, and there The Roots of it are admirably good againft 
remains 22 Acres .71225: To reduce which De- Poifon from which the Plant in French has the 
cimal Fra&ion .71225 into Roods and Perches* Name of 2 >o?npt^venin, which fignifies the Con- 
you arc to confider that there are four Roods in queror of Poifon : If it.be drank, it is very good 
an Acre, therefore multiply by 4, and cut off 5 againft the Bites of venomous Creatures. ItsDe- 
Places, as before. • co&ion with Carduus Senediftm , taken to the 

.71225 Weight’of a Drachm and a half for eleven Days, 

4 is a firtereign Remedy for thole who have been 

r bit by a mad Dog 5 being taken daily in Wine, 

2184900 it is a Prefervative againft the Plague: in Ihorr, 

the Roots are fudorifick, and provoke Women’s 
This gives you a Rods and this Fra&ion $ Menfles. 

.84900 SWAYING OF THE BACK, a Diftemper in 

40 Horfes , which comes many ways * fometimes it 

—> is occafion’d by fome great Strain, Slip or heavy 

$ 319 ^°°° Burdens fometimes by turning him too haftily 

*" • round, and the Pam commonly lies in the lower 

Which you multiply by 40, bccaufe there are part of the Back, below his fliort Ribs, and di- 

} p Perches in a Rod, and the Produfl is 33,9*000; redly between his‘ Fillets. It may be perceiv’d 
rom whence cutting off five Places, as before^ by the reeling and rolling of his hinder Parts in 
it gives you 33 Perches 2 So the whole Content his Going, he being then ready to foil to the 
is 22 Acres, 2 Rods, 33 Perches. See the Article ground by his Swaying backward and fidclong ; 
(ibain. m and when he is down, it is a great deal of trou- 


.71225 

4 

r- ■ * 

218490a 

This gives you a Rods and this Fra&ion $ 
.84900 
4 ° 

$ 3 l 9 <fooo 


Knowing the Content of a Piece of Land, to blefor him to rife again. 


find what Scale it was plotted b 

Tl* rt _n 1 * . 


To cure this Diftemper, take two Ounces of 


Firft, By any Seal© naeafuf© the Content of the |the Fat of the Fruit of the Pine-Tree, three ©f 


fpjof i Chen fay. 
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'of Bolc-Armoniack, and half one of Dragon's- 
Blood, which nuiit all be well incorporated to¬ 
gether, and laid Pluilier-wife all over the Reins 
‘of bis Back, where you are to let it remain till 
it falls oiF. 

Another good Remedy for thefe Infirmities, is 
'to adminifier fomc ftrengthning things inwardly 3 
as common Turpentine made into Balls, with the 
Yowderbf Bole Armoniack, and that of the dry’ll 
'Leaves of Clary: and to apply outwardly all 
over the Reins of his Back, a Charge of Oxicro- 
cium and Paracelfus melted together,' or Cole- 
worts boiled in Sallet Oil, made thick, a Poul¬ 
tice with the Powder of Bole-Armoniack and 
Bean-Flower. 

The Author of the Gentlemans Recreation 
fays, That a HoiTe’s Back is faid to be fway’d, 
when the Ligaments of the Bones of the Back 
are flretch’d by a Fall, and that if the Vein be 
broken within the Body, the extravafated Blood 
curdles, putrifies, and produces very dangerous 
'T)illcmpers : His Method of Cure is immediate¬ 
ly to take two Pounds of Blood from the Vein, 
and having with your Hand chafed his Back till 
warm, two fcarifying Cupping-Glaffes muft be 
‘apply’d, one on each fide, where he complains 
mod of Pain, or where the extravafated Blood 
*is lodged. This done, let the Horfe be put into 
Frame,'and bang up, or otherwife indole him 
With Grates, that fo he /hall not be able to 
‘ Tno've his Body, and let him fo remain five or 
fix Weeks together 5 then rub an equal Quantity 
■of Spirit of Wine and Gil of Turpentine, lo /ha¬ 
sten together in a Vial, as to look white like 
Milk, upon his Back, and next apply the red 
' Honey-dhargc, with half an Ounce of Galls ad- 
jded at every Application 3 applying a fre/h 
^Charge every time, without taking away the fbr- 
*mer. The,Ointment of Montpelier, for want of 
'the Honey-Charge, may' be ufed for two or three 
days, and then proceed to Fomentations 3 but if 
he voids Blood flill at the Mouth and Nofe, let 
him have Sal Polycrdl and Juniper-Berries bea¬ 
ten, of each an Ounce, in a Pint of red Wine, e- 
very day for eight days together3 and for the 
firft four days let an Anodyne Glider be daily 
injeded, after his Fundament has been firft 
raked. 

The fame Author fays, If, as it often comes to 

} >afs, in great Strains of this kind, thefe Pre¬ 
emptions will not do, let two or three Incifions 
be made with a large Iron Slice, and feparate 
the .Skin from the Fle/h on the Reins, about half 
a foot’s Breadth on each fide the Back-bone, till 
you come to the Hip-bone3 ufe Slices of Hog’s 
Lard, half a Crown thick, to flop the Holes, fo 
as to hinder the Skin to llick to the Flcfh 2 Then 
rub the feparate Skin with an Ointment made of 
equal Parts of Populcum, and of the Ointment 
of MarftvMallows, covering all the Part with a 
Lamb Skin, the woollen Side inwards, and over 
all lay a Saddle-Cloth: then having hung the 
Horfe in fuch a Pollute that he cannot ftir, let 
him have a Glyller ot Sil Polycrcft every night, 
and a Pint of Wine every day, for eight days to¬ 
gether 3 you may, after eight and forty days, un¬ 
cover the Sore, and if you find it much fwolleh, 
*tis in order to the Cure. Let the Lard be taken 
out, and the reddifh Matter prefs’d out of the 
• Sore 3 then put in frefh Pieces of Lard, arid let 
all the Part be chafed with the abovemention’d 
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Ointment, cover it up as before, and for twelve 
days let it be drefs’d after the fame manner, once 
in eight and forty hours. This being done, let the 
Lard alone, and drefs it with the Duke’s Oint¬ 
ment every day, till the Sore is healed. The 
Lamb-Skin may be taken away two and twenty 
days after the beginning of the Cure 3 and the 
Horfe, ten days after that, may be allowed to 
ftir a little. 

Inftead of feparating the Skin, the Fire, an 
eaiier RciViedy, may be given, piercing the Skin 
with a red-hot Iron, and making Holes at an 
Inch didance from one another, all over the 
fame $ then let a good Plainer, and two Sheets of 
Paper over it, be apply’d : hang up the Horfe 
for a Month, and when the Scales are fallen, 
drefs the Sores with the Duke’s Ointment, and 
proceed as before. 

Sty EAL 1 XG a Hog , an Expreffion ufed in 
fome Counties for Singing a Hog . 

SWEET-BASIL, in Latin is called Ocirnum, 
from u’xea*, celeriter , fwiftly 3 bccaufe it riles fo 
foon out of the Earth : but others call it Bajili- 
ctitn y from B* Rex, a King 3 it worrhily 
deferving to be term’d a Royal Plant, from its 
fragrant Smell £nd great Vertues. There is both 
great and fmall BajU, but M. Chomel makes four 
Sorts of ’em, viz . three Garden, and one wild 
Bafil, call’d Afmos: The fmall kind of Bafil is 
that which is ufually deferibed to be a Plant 
grow ing about half a foot high, whofe tufted 
Branches reprefent a Head, adorn’d with fmall 
Leaves of a fragrant Smell 3 its Flowers are An¬ 
gle, and grow like Lips, the uppermoft is fome- 
thing rounder indented, and a little larger than 
that underneath, which is lefs curl’d and indent¬ 
ed 3 in the midft of the Cup appears a Chive, 
faften’d like a Nail to the hina part of the 
Flower, accompany’d by four forts of Embrios, 
which in time become as many oblong Seeds, 
inclofed in a Cellule, which ferves as a Cup to the 
Flower. This Cell confifts of two Lips, the up¬ 
permoft of which terminates in two Points, and 
the lower in feveral. .... 

Bafil is reckon’d among thole Plants that fear 
the Cold in the firft degree, hence it may be in- 
fer’d, that hot Beds are the only Places to fow it 
in; when you have raifed a Bed, cover'd at 
leaft half a foot deep with Mould, as foon as the 
great Heat is over, the Place muft be mark’d, 
where Bafil is defign’d to be fown. A Line muft 
jbe drawn upon this Bed, into which the Seed is 
I thrown as thin as pofliblc 5 the fame being fo 
very fmall, that, without an extraordinary Care, 
it will fall too thick If it /hould freeze, you 
muft immediately cover it with Glafles, to bo 
continued upon it till the Seafon grows milder • 
and then the young Plants are by degrees made 
acquainted with the open Air. 

Should the Weather prove very /harp indeed, 
befides thefe Glafles, Straw is made ufe of, or dry 
Muck difeharg’d of its Heat, with which it is co¬ 
ver’d 3 but when the Air is more temperate, tho 
two laft Coverings only are employ’d, or no more 
than a Lay of Straw: when you have Reafon to 
think that the Froft is quite gone, the Bafil*m\i& 
be uncover’d innhe day-time only 3 for a careful 
Florift will arm his Plants always againft all In¬ 
conveniences of the Night in this Seafon, and co¬ 
ver them again in the Evening. 
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The molt Skilful tell us, it will be proper, in thoroughly clear’d the Sweet-Breads from the 
a dry and mild Seafon* to water it a little, in Fat, let them be put into the Ragoe, and dew’d 
order to preferve in it the radical Moifture, fo a little. The whole lyiefs muft afterwards be 
ncccflary for its Growth 3 but it ought to be drels’d in a Difti, fqueezing in the Juice of an 
water’d with a great deal of Prudence: This Orange, atad let hot on the Table. 

Care is continued till the Bafil is grown high e- Another way of drefling Veal Sweet-Breads, 
nough to be tranfplanted, which is generally done that after they have been larded with thin Slips 
into very (mail ruts 3 for being a Plant of the ot Bacon, and roafted, let them be order'd with 
fmalleftSize, it requires bat little Nouri/hment. a good Ragoc or Sauce pour’d upon them 5 or 
Here it is to be obferv’d, that the great Bafil elle, after having been marinated, cut into 
is ufually taifed in Kitchin-Gardens, and is of Slices, and flower’d, they may be fry’d, in or- 
great ufe in our Ragoe s 3 but the fecond is that der to be ferv’d up,with fry’d Parfley and Lemon- 
which is raifed for Sight, and proves an Orna- Juice: or laftly, different Ragoes may be made 
ment to fmall Flower-Gardens. of them, viz . fometimes with a white Sauce, 

The Pots they are tranfplanted into, muft be of fometimes with Morilles and common Mu/b- 
Z)//rdb Ware, or compofed of a Clay very proper rooms, and fometimes with Truffles 5 but they 
for the Plants, becaule that being placed at juft muft be always fet among the Intermeffes. See 
Diftances, they are defign’d for an Ornament to Veal . 

the fmaller Parterres, and are either fet upon o- SWEET-BROOM, according to Matthiolus, 
ther Pots turn'd upfide down, dr upon fmall flone is a very branched Plant, which in J/Jia and 
Pedellals made for that purpofe, The Bafil Pots Greece is ranked among Shrubs, and bioffoms 
are to be mingled with iome other Flowers, twice a year, according to the Account given by 
ranked id an Amphitheatre, in which the Florift thofe who have wrote about it 5 and for this Rea- 
obferves a certain Symmetry, without which, it fon it is eftccm’d the firft and the laft wild Plant 
will be offenfive to the Sight 5 which Irregularity, that bioffoms. 

in this refpeft, is highly difagreeable. Diofcorides fays, That the Leaves and Flower* 

The fmall Bafil is never planted in the open being apply’d to the affefted Parr, will cure thb 
Ground, it being too delicate, and requiring a Bitings of Adders $ and Galen takes it to have* 
much lighter Earth, fill’d with Particles of Salt, Vertue to difeharge Humours, by tranfpirine 
more fubtile than we meet withal in a K itch in- them thro the Pores: As for Maithiolus, be at- 
Garden Soil 3 thefe Pots you are to fill with two firms. That the Water in which Sweet-Broom ha* 
Thirds of Mould, and one of Earth, well lifted : been boil’d, being taken warm three Hours be¬ 
lt’s ever ufual, for Neatnefs fake, and the Con- fore Meals, Morning and Evening, to the weight 
venicnce of the Plant, that the Superfirfes be of five Ounces, for the fpace of thirty Days, will 
cover’d with pure Mould, half an Inch deep at diffolve the Stone in the Bladder, and bring it 
Icaft. away 5 but that the Patient after that muft bathe 

The Plant being thus fet in Pots, according to in a Decoftion of Sweet-Broom , and that while 
the Rules of Gardening, Care muft be taken to he is in the Bath, he muft fit upon the boiled 
water it,which will bring it to its defir’d Heights Broom: This Bathing Ihould be often made, 
and forafmuch as the Beauty of this Plant con- That Author allures us, he knew feveral, who 
lifts in the Roundnefs of its Head, whenfoever obferving this Regimen of Life, have been cured 
a Branch is obferv’d to (hoot out beyond the reft, of the Stone, ana have had fmall Pieces come 
rt mult be cut off, and rounded with a Pair of away from them thro the Yard, by uling only 
Sciffars/ its Decoftion. 

SWEET-BREAD, a Butchery and Culinarv SWEET-MEATS, or Com/its b Fruits or other 
Term $ the fame being a very delicate Gland, things comfited or preserved: the Particulars of 
found in the upper part of the Thorax of an A- which are to be met with under their re/peftive 
nimal, and in Mankind it is call’d T'hymus: It’s Heads 5 and therefore we lhall conlider here only 
iiruated ih the upper patt of the Brcaft* under the Accidents which may bef^l them after they 
the Clavicles. Sweet-Breads of Veal are what ate made, and of the proper Means for remedy- 
ore principally ufed in the Kitchin. ing them, that no good Oeconomy may be want- 

Befides the place thefe Sweet-Breads have in ing in refpeft to them: for tho all forts of your 
all the beft lorn of Ragoes, feveral feparate Sweet-Meats /hould be made with the belt Skill, 
Difhes may be made of them, both for Side- as deferibed up and down in this Work 5 yet they 
Dilhes and Intermeffes 3 of which the following are apt to decay and be fpoil’d. 
is the moft confidcrable,- which is call’d Veal - The tnoft ufual Inconveniences which befall 
Sweet-Breads farced a la Daupbine. wet Sweet-Meats , are, that they are fubjeft to 

Let fome good Veal Sweet-Breads be fcalded four and puff, which proceeds from the Moiftnefs 
a little; and larded with boiled Gammon 3 in the of the Fruit? which not having fufficiently caft 
mean while, having prepared a delicious and their natural Juice, or the Liquor they imbibed, 
fomewhat thick Farce, make a Hole with the as they were fealding and cooling, in procefs of 
Point of a Knife on the fide of your Sweet-Breads, time caufe the Sugar to give: fo that the Sweet- 
but fo as it may not pafs quite thro: then they Meats grow mouldy, and throw out a kind of 
muft be neatly fluff ed in the Hole, and baked Scum. This ill Accident is foon perceiv’d, in 
in a Pot or Pan between two gentle Fires, whilft frequently vifiting the Store-Houfe or Repofitory, 
a good Ragoe is making for them, ofMoufferons, and it /hould be immediately remedy’d, while 
common Mufhrooms, Truffles, and Artichoak an opportunity ferves 3 otherwife, by your Neg- 
Bottoms. AU being well drefs’d, fome Cocks- left, you will run the hazard of rendring it 
Combs, fluffed with the fame Farce, muft be defperate, and of utterly fpoiling your Sweet- 
added, * little Chicken-Cullis, to the end Meaty 
that the fcrae may not turn black $ then having 

The 
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The Remedy is, to put them into a Copper other Accident, that is, from being /hrivel’d and 
Pan over the Fire, caufing the Sugar or Syrup to wrinkled 5 tho both may be remedy’d, by cau- 
give a little, with a Cup full of Water , then let fing thofe Fruits to be boil’d again over the 7 Fire • 
all boil together, taking off the Scum that rifcs in the like Syrup or other new Sugar, in order 
on the Top, and having brought them again to to be dry’d again, after they have been’ boil’d in 
the pearled Boiling, remove the Pan, and put it to the pearl’d Degree, ami fet by to cool. See 
your Fruit into Pots or Glafler, as at the firft s Conferees and CPreferves. 
by which means they will be thoroughly freed Sty EETS for Royal Cyder, fee Royal Cyder. 
from their Sournef, and in a Condition to keep SWEET SUBLIMATE, fee Sublimate. 
to the end, provided they be not laid up in too SWEET WILLIAM, or Sweet John in Latirl 
moift a Place. Otherwife the Syrup alone may Armerius } a Plant, of which there are feverat 
be fet over;the Fire at firft, with a little Water, forts:' but the double and the velvet are chiefly 
and after having feumm’d it as before,' the Fruits worth your propagating 5 every Slip of them fet 
may be flipt in, which are to boil, till the Syrup ih the Spring Will grow. They flower in 7 »/i> 
has attain’d to the pearled Degree, and then they and if their Seed be kept and fown, other Va- 
are to be difpofed. of in the ufual manner. Thus rieties of them may be gain’d, which muft be 
the Soornefs may be taken away from all forts fown in April 3 they do not flower tillthe fecond 
of Fruit preferv’d Liquid, particularly Wallnuts, Year: they do mighty well to fow in Borders 
Plums, Orange and Lemon-flips, l$c. and make a fine /how. * 

The Inconvenience incident to preferv’d Fruits, SWELL’D LEGS} an Evil that a Harfi is 

is, that they fometimes candy} but this is not foraetimcs fuljecl to, by hard Riding or fore La- 
properly a Defeat, as being only occsfion’d by bour, when he is too fat, and carelelly put to 
giving the Syrup too ftrong a Boiling : fo that Grafs, or fet up in the Stable too hot, whereby 
there are grounds to fear, left fuch an Accident he takes Cold, which caufes the Blood, Grade 
fhould do your Sweet-Meats any Injury 3 on the and Humours to fall down into his Legs, and to 
contrary, you are aflur’d, that they will keep ve- make them fwell. At other times it comes 
ry well, and that the Sugar was good. by long Handing in the Stable, when the Planks 

To repair this flight Damage, you need only where his Fore-feet ftand, are higher than where 
put all that part which is candy’d into a Pan, with his hinder Legs are} which uneafy Pofturc makes 
a little Water, and when it is brought to the the Blood fettle in the hinder Legs, whereby they 
pearl’d Quality again, mingle it with the reft, or arc unhappily brought to fwell. 7 

elfe let all have a few Boilings together. When The Prefcriptions for curing this Evil are of 
the Sweet-Meats are only candy’d on the Surface, feveral forts, and neceffary to be known by fuch 
fuch as Jellies, this Candy may be taken off, by as have to do with, or keep thefe ufefiil Animals, 
paffing hot Water over them, which will eafily Some ufe Nerve Oil, Black Soap, and Boars 
difperfe the Candy, and render the Sweet-Meats Greafe melted, and anoint the PlaCe therewith 5 
as fine as they were in the beginning. Thole or elfe bathe his Legs in Butter and Beer, or in 
Jellies of Goosberries, Currans, or other forts of Vinegar and Butter melted together. 

Fruits, being dale, may alfo be renew’d, by fetting Others ufe either Sheeps-Foot Oil, Train-Oil, 
them oveifcthe Fire, in a Copper-Pan, with a little or Pifs and Salt Petre boil’d together, to bathe 
Water, to dilute, and caufe them to give} fo that his Legs with, and roll them with Hay-Ropes 
as foon as thev return to their former Degree of wet in the fame Liquor, from the Pattern to the 
Boiling, which is pearl’d, or between finooth and Knee} but they mull not be bound too hard, 
pearl’d, they are to be pour’d into a Sieve, fet Some bathe them in Water, wherein Sag* 
over an earthen Pan, and afterwards put again Mallows, and Rofe-Cakes have been boil’d, with 
into the Pots or Glafles. Butter and Sallet-Oil therein} or take Frankin- 

There are fome certain Fruits which are apt to cenfe, Rofin, and fre/h Greafe, of each alike, 
grow greafy, more efoecially green and ripe A- boil’d and drain’d, and ufe it once a day, as there 
pricocks} and in that Condition they cannot be is occafion. 

well dry’d: The ptoper Remedy is to boil them His Legs may be either walh’d in cold Fountaih 
in new pearl’d Sugar, after they have been drain’d Water, or the Horfe may be left every day to 
from their former Svrup. If you would bellow ftand up to the Knees in running Water, till tho 
she fame Coft on all other forts of Fruits, they Swelling is affuaged. 

might be much more eafily dry’d, and would be- Others take Primrofe-Leaves, Violet-Leaves, 
come finer, than when the Confectioner, or projicr and Strawberry-Leaves, of each a handful} they 
Officer, contents himfelf, according to the ulual boil them in new Milk, into which they put 
Method, only to drain them from the Sugar, with Nerve-Oil, Petroleum, and Pampilion, of each 
which they were prefetv’d, and afterwards to an Ounce, and anoint him therewith for four or 
drefs them upon Slates or little Boards, in order five days together. 

to be dry’d in the Stove, ftrew’d with Sugar. Manv take Pitch .Virgins Wax, Rofin, the Juice 

Dry Sweet-Meats , that are kept for a confi- of Hylop, Galbanum, Myrrh, Zedoary, Bdel- 
derable time, /hould be laid up in a Place free lium Arabicum, Fopuleum, and Storax} they 
from all manner of Moifture, that is to fay, near boil them in Deer-Suet, and when cold, put 
the Stove, or elfe in fome Clofet, in which a therein Bole-Armoniack and Coftus, beaten into 
fmall Fire ought conftantly to be kept, from time fine Powder, and they incorporate them well to- 
to time, during the Winter-Seafon; and foraf- gether into the other Ingredients: Tliey boil ’em 
much as Fruits preferv’d dry are apt to lofe their all over again, and when they come to ufe it. 
Ice, when kept for too long a time, it is expe- fpread it upon a Plaifter, wrap it about tbeSwel- 
dient to dry them, when occafion requires: by I ling, and let it flay there till it drop off of it- 
which means they will alfo be fecur’d from an- [felt. 
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Bui when a Horfe’s Legs are much fivell'd ,jallowing of them Rett, you apply to the Place 
hecaufc of rhe Scratches , take a Quart of Cham- 'affefted fome Elder-Leaves bruifed with Lard,*' 
fccr-Lye and more, into which put a handful of and wrapping it up in a piece of Linnen-Glotb f 
Bay-Salt, a quarter of a Pound of Soap, a pretty this alone is lufficient to effeft the Cure. f 

quantity of Soot, a good handful ot Mifletoe SWELLING oj the Heck ; a JDiftemper which 
chopp’d j boil all well together, and with it bathe fometimes feizesOori* and Coir/, either by a Con- 
his Legs very w arm, twice or thrice a day, and tufion,or anAbfcefs, which is form’d'there $ if by 
wrapping a Cloth, wet in the fame, dofe about a Contufion, they apply to it a Cataplafm made 
them, this will afluage them. of Honey, Lard and Bran: the whole is boil’d 

SWELL’D PIZZLE 3 a Diftcmper in Horfes , in White Wine, and it is left therein for four or 
being a kind of a Hardnefs that proceeds from the five Hours. 

Part being bruifed by Riding, and is cured in the If it be an Abfcefs, which you may know, 
following manner: 'l ake Hollyhock, Houfe-Leek, when the firtt Remedy does not take efteft y 
and‘a little Plantane, which ttanfp together with you mutt take the Ointment AUbea, Laurel- 
irefh Butter, and anoint his Pizzle therewith Oil, and frefh Butter, of each two Ounces: and 
twice a day 3 and if it be fore, you mutt caft the whole being beat together cold, you mutt 
him, and wafli his Sheath and Pizzle with White- f ub the Ox’s Neck therewith, and wrap it up in 
Wine Vinegar very well, and if there be any a Linnen-Cloth, This Unftian will have the 
Cankers or Hole in the lard, then you mutt put Vertue to draw the Humour fo much, os to form 
fome burnt Allom to the Vinegar, and wa/h it aTumgur, which you may cut open with a Pair 
very well 3 and he will mend without fail in three of Sciflurs, as foon as you judge it to be ripe ; 
times drefling. when this is done, you mutt take care to drefs 

SWELLING ; a Grief that befal $ Horfes from it every day, applying fome Nettle-Root to it. 
Heats,,taken by hard Riding, or fore Labour, and fo continue till the. Abfcefs is entirely freed 
whereby the Horfe being over-much heated, the from its putrid Matter, and healed. 

Greafe falls and fettles in his Legs, and other SWINE 3 a general Name for an Animal, 
Parts, which grow dry and hard, and breed that comprehends both Male and Female: tho 
Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Ring-worms, and the firtt ungelt, known by the Name of Soar 3 and 
like, which in time are no other than proper Tu- gelt, by that of Hog $ and the other by the Name 
mours: befides which, it occafions other Knobs of Sow. Swine in themfelves are indeed hurtr 
and Swellings. See Spavin % Splints, Swell'dLegs, ful and fpoiling Animals, yet at the fame time 
K lwnouri\ &c # very ufeful and profitable 3 which chiefly confitts 

SWELLING 3 a Diftemper incident to Goats , in thefe three Things, 

after they have brought forth their Young : fome- 1. For the Raaf-Bacon. 

times it is caufed by the great Pains they under- a. For the Spit, Pork, Souce and Pudding, 

go, .which makes the Matrix to fwell 3 and at o- 3. For Breeding Pigs only $ and in the Choice 

rher times by the After-Burthen’s not coming a- of them the Buyer mutt have a particular Ro» 
way as well as it fhould, which occafions great gard to the Boars and Sows he breeds of 2 they 
lhjordcrs within them, if not prefently help’d, fhould be long and large of Body, deep-fided* 
by pourjng a Glafs of Wine down their Throats, and deep-bellied, have thick Thighs *na fhort 
SWELLING 5 a Diftemper in Sheep* which is Legs; for tho the long-legged Swine make a 
caufed by their eating fome Herb or Grafs, that good Appearance, yet he deceives the Eye, and 
is an Enemy to their Nature, or cropping fome is not for the Butcher’s Profit: He /hould have 
that has been infefted by venomous Creatures : high Claws, thick Neck, fhort Groin and Snout, 
they wcJlild undoubtedly burtt, if you fhould neg- and a good thick Chine, well fet with flrong 
left to give them fome Relief. This Swelling Briftles. 

may be eafily difeerned, and you may know that As for the Colour of the Swine 9 that is cer- 
it is dangerous, when you fee their Mouths fla- tainly beft, which is entire^ as all white, or all 
ver, and that this Humour has a noiforae Smell, fanded, and the Py’d are me word and mod 
To cure them of this Diftemper, they prefently liable to the Meades: the Black are tolerable, 
l<?t the Sheep blood in that part of the Tail which but our Country, by reafon of its far Northern 
is next the Thighs; after which, they give them Situation, and confequently Cold, do not fre- 
Man’s Urine to drink. quently breed thefe. 

SWELLING of the Belly $ a Diftemper inci- The Rule to be obferv’d in refpeft to the 
dent to Oxen, Cows> ifc. in which cafe they make Soundness of Swine , is to pluck the Briftles on 
ufe of a Warming-Pan full of Fire, or a Frying- the Back, and if there be Blood on the Ends of 
Pan made pretty hot, and apply’d to his Belly them, the Hog is not found, nor in Health; but 
that is fwollen: which Diftemper would undoubt- if the Tail be wrinkled, it is a fign of Soundnefs. 
edly make him burft, if not taken in time; the If the Meades are fufpefted, look under his 
fwallowing of an Infeft, or elfe an Herb full co- Tongue, and the Kernels will fatisfy you. 
vqr’d with Dew, are the Caufes of this Diftem- Now for keeping and preferving of Hogs, 
per: To cure which, they thruft a Horn that is when you have chofen the beft for Breeding, die 
do red thro, three or four fingers deep into his Fun- reft, both Male and Female, are to be gelded: 
dement, and fo walk him about till he breaks the Males will make brave Hogs, and excellent 
Wind $ or elfe they give him a Glifter of the Bacon and Pork; fo will the Females alfo, call’d 
Decpftio* of Mallows, Pellitory of the Wall, wild Splay'd Guelts , and one of thefe is efteem’d be- 
Succory, *n 4 Beets, to which they add Bran and fore two Hogs: The young fhort Swine, of 
Nur-CHl v and this will cure the Swelling. three Quarters or a Year old, are reckon’d the 

gW-ELLING tf the Feet ; a Diftemper inci- daintiett Pork, 
denr to Oxen> and in which cafe, befides the 
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Now to feed them, when you do not fatten 
them, but keep them in good plight, give them 
Draff-Pulfe, and other Garbage, with Swillings in 
their Troughs ; then drive them to graze in the 
Fields, for which the foft, marfhy and moorifh 
Grounds are the beft, where they get the Roots 
of Sedge, Galingale, Reeds, Ru/hes, Knot- 
grafs, and the like, good and wholefome for ’em: 
The Fallow, or Tythe-Field, yields them alfo 
{lore of Worms and Roots, that are good for 
them; and at the Fall of the Leaf, they may 
be driven to Hedges, where they find Haws, 
Sloes, wild Plumbs, Pears, Crabs, Nuts, 
which are very wholefome: like wife Acorns ga¬ 
ther’d by fome at the Seafon, and kept in Cif- 
tetns or Fats all the Winter, are good to mix 
with their Wa/h; and when they Ire brought 
home, feed them again, as in the Morning, and 
fly them up. 

But more particularly, iarfatniitg of Swine in 
woody Countries, either for Bacon or Lard; let 
thofe who live near Woods, and Places where 
there are ftore of Maft, turn ’em to mart for fix 
or eight Days, and after they have! -Well fatted 
and flefh’d themfelves, bring them home, and 
fly them up ; then for a Fortnight or ten Days 
feed them with old dry Peafe, giving them once 
a day, and little at a time, with as much Wa¬ 
ter as they will drink: whereby their Fat and 
Flefh will be fo harden’d, that when ir comes to 
be boil’d, it will not confume. 

But for fuch Perfons as keep Hogs, and live 
remote from Woods, in Champain Countries, 
they mull fly up their Hogs, and let them con¬ 
tinue there till they are fed, never letting them 
out: give them nothing at all for the firft two 
days; but the third, early in the Morning, let 
them have a pretty quantity (of dry Peafe and 
Beans; at Noon, at Four-a-clock, and at Bed¬ 
time, a like quantity at each time, and no Wa¬ 
ter all the Day. Let them have the fame Ufage 
the next, and Water to drink as they lift ; and 
twice or thrice a Week, as your Provifion fervcs, 
fill their Bellies with fweet Whey, Butter-milk 
or warm Wafh; but do by no wife fcant their 
Provifion of Peafe: and tnu’s, in four or five 
Weeks, they will be fat enough to be kill’d. 

Now for others, who live near TAwris or Cities; 
where they have no great ftore of Gram or Maft, 
as London , or the like} they fty up their Fat- 
lings, take Chandlers Grains, is hard Skins, Kells, 
Lumps of Fle/h, the Offdl of rendred Tal¬ 
low, which will not melt; and mixing the fame 
With Wafh, give it to ea'ch of theni three or four 
times a day, which will foon puff ’em With Fat- 
nefs: and then, to harden the Flefh, each Swine 
has a Bufhel of dry Peafe given him, and fo they 
are kill’d at pleafure. 

The way to help the fcouring bf them by this 
Feeding, is to give to elder Swine Milk and 
Verjuice, and to young Pigs Verjuice alone. 

Laftly, for feeding a Hog for Lard; or Boar for 
Brawn, feed them the firft Week, with Barley 
fodden, till it break and be fo. foddtn, that he mhy 
never have frefh and fweet $ then lfcr them be 
fed with raw Malt from the Floor; before it » 
dry’d, tfll they are fet enough, atid a Week after 
let ’em have dry Peafe or Beans to harden their 
Flefh ; their Drink being good ftore of Waffling 
of Hogfheads, and'Ale-barrel*, and Sweet Whey. 
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The Feeder muft remember not to fuffer his 
Swine to feed upon human Ordure, as they are 
apt to do, nor on rigeon or Poultry-Dung 3 neither 
muft they be fuffer*d to eat Carrion, dead Fle/h 
or Garbage: for it will in time make them eat 
the Quick, nay to eat their own Pigs, and even 
little Children too. Wherefore be lure never to 
let them want Meat, for Hunger will drive them 
to this, as to raven upon Capon, Chicken, 
Duck or Pig: neither muft any Fifh or Soap- 
Water be caft into the Wa/h, or Muftard 3 all 
which breed the Meafles. See Soar , Fig, Sow , 
and Sty . 

SWINE*DUNG, an Ordure formerly efteem*d 
the worft of Dung, yea, hurtful to Corn, and o- 
ther things fow’d or planted for the Food of Man¬ 
kind 5 but late Experience has taught the Huf- 
bandman to prefer it before any other ordinary 
Manure whatever: and therefore they make their 
Hog yards moft compleat, with a high Pale well 
pav’d with Pebble, or Gravel in the bottom, in-. 
to which Yard they throw Cornijh Muskins, all 
Garbidge, Leaves, Fruits, Plants out of Gardens, 
Cotirts and Yards, and a great deal of Fern, 
Straw or Weeds, for the Switfi to make Duna 
withal. 

flot and burning Lands may be allay’d with 
this Dung, which is efteem’d the coldeft of any 
other, and is the beft to prevent or cure the Can¬ 
ker in Trees ^ but it ought fo he cover’d with 
the Earth, for it produces too great a quantity of 
\y ee ds. 

SWINE-POX, an ill Sore in Hogs, which will 
run abroad, and is a very grievtius Scab, pro¬ 
ceeding fometimes from Poverty, fometimes fronr 
Lice in the Skin 3 and while they have this Di- 
ftemper, they will never profper, but will certain¬ 
ly infeft one another. 

To cure this Evil, lome are wont to give the 
Powder of Brimftone with Stale 3 but to make a 
Bath to wa/h ’em with, take Yarrow, Plantain, 
and Primrofe-Leaves, Bryar-Leaves, old Oaken 
Leaves of a Year /landing, Water-Betony, of 
each two Handfuls, which you are to boil in two 
Gallons of Running-Water till they are tender; 
with which wa/h the infefled Swine once or twice,* 
and it Will dry tip the Diflemper3 it being nothing 
but corrupt Water, between the Fle/h and fhe 
Skin; and fo draws to a Scab. 

SWOLLEN VEINS, in French Varice, inter¬ 
preted by us to be a crooked Vein fwelling, with 
cornipt Blood in the Temples, Belly or Leg rtf a 
Horfe $ to cure which, WL.Chomel fays, you muft 
opert the Skin of the Horfe, and burn if with 
hot Irons: then rub or chafe it for ten Days with 
Milk and Oil, and if the Difeafe is not removed, 
you are to let him blood, and fo he will be rtured. 
This Diftemper does fometimes torment the 
Horfe fo much, that when he awakes, he ex¬ 
tends his Foot, as if he had a Member dilloca- 
ted 5 you muft rub it with your Hahd, atid make 
him go, and then that which feem’d to he difto- 
c&ted, will be brought to its right State. 

SWOON 5 aWeaknefs, or rather fuch,a fad* 
defi Faintnefs, that a Perfon finds himfelf as it 
were infenfibly gone, without any Power to fpeak 
or flir. The Citufe thereof is in the Spirits or 
folid ; Body, and it happens either afto* much 
Lofs of Blood, Evacuation, Exhaufting, fome 
cruel Grief or extreme Fright: it alfo proceeds 
fP 1 ■ from 
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from fome peftiferous or envenom’d Vapour } it they dry it, and then make Troches of it, which 
happens to Maids that have not yet had their they keep in an earthen Pot, but it will fooa 
Menfts, or to Women when they are ftopt: they have a multy Smell. This juice has an emol- 
likewife areoccafion’d for want of Digeilion, by lient \ ertue, it confolidates Wounds, and is fome- 
long Watchings, or elfe after much Sweating, times apply’d outwardly again# the Biting or 
hard Labour, Falling too long, by great Pains, Stinging of Adders, andagamft Pains in the Sto- 
Imprifonment, being in the dark, or in a lumi- mach, ariling from a great Cold, 
nous Air. SYCOMORE, in 'Latin, Acer Majus } one of 

The Symptoms which fhow Swoottingsufu&lly, the Maples, in more Repute for its Shade, than the 
are, that the Party grows pale, is taken with a Tree deferves; for the Honey-dew Leaves which 
cold Sweat, wants a Pulfe, has neither Feeling fall early, turn to Mucilage and noxious Infers, 
nor Motion, and becomes cold all on a fudden; putrify with the firft Moifture of the Seafon, aol 
and if prefent Relief is not given, he may die. fpoil our Walks. 

The tnoft common way of relieving the Pa- This Tree is raifed of Keys, as foon as ripe } 
tient, is to throw Water in his Face } to make they come up the firft Spring: they are alfo pro- 
him lie on his Back, to unbutton or unlace, and pagated by Roots and Layers in moift Ground, 
to give him a Crumb of Bread that has been not over-wet or ftiff, and are'to be managed as 
fteep’d in Wine. other Nurfery-Plants are. The German Syco- 

If you perceive .that the Swooning Fit proceeds more is better than ours} however, ours is good, 
from fome bad Vapour or Poifon, you muft give for Trenchers, Cart and Plough-Timber, and not 
him a Dram of Treacle diffolved in fome Wine, much inferior to Ajb. This Tree being wouod¬ 
or a little Brandy, Rofa Solis , Imperial Water, ed, bleeds a great part of the Year, and the Li- 
or elfe let him fmell to Vinegar, and rub his quor emulates that of the Birch. 

Temples, and the Extremities of his Parts, there- SYLLABUB } a Food many in our Country 

with i let him fmell to fome Balm or agreeable like extremely well, and is ufually prepared, by 
Scent, provided the Fit has not its Rife trom the taking a Pint of Canary or White Wine, a Sprig 
Matrix $ or pull him by the Ears* pluck the of Rofemary and Nutmeg grated, the Juice of 
Hairs in his Nofe, or fome other Part. a Lemon,. and fome of the Peel, with Sugar } 

If the Fit proceeds from the Stomach, or fome which put together in a Pot all Night, and cover 
other Part, you muft give him the neceflary Re- it: In the Morning take a Pint of Cream, and a 
lief j for example, if he reaches to vomit, you Pint and a half of new Milk ; then take out tho 
tnuft facilitate the fame, by giving him four Lemon-Peel, Rofemary and Nutmeg, and fquirt 
Spoonfuls of .Oil of Olive ia half aGlafc of warm your Milk and Cream into the Pot, with an In- 
Water, or fome Emetick Wink $ or. you may nrument, called by fome a Wooden Cow. 
give him fix Grains of prepared Antimony, or There are other ways of preparing it, and lb me 
beat a Spoonful of Rape-Seed, and mix it with ufe Red Wine to make their Syllabub ; but if 
a little Honey or warm Water} or elfe. pound you would have whipt Syllabub, take half a Pint 
fome Root of Betony, and take it with a little of Rhenilh or White Wine, which put into * 
Honey-Water. Pint of Cream, with the Whites of three Eggs § 

If the Fit proceeds from the Fulnefs of Blood feafon it with Sugar, and beat it as you do SnoW- 
or of Humours, you muft blood and purge with Cream, with Birchin Rods : take off the Froth 
very gentle Remedies, as either with Cafiia, as it rifes, and put it into the Pot, doing fo till 
Rhubarb, or double Cathoiicon diffolved in it be beaten all into a Froth } let it ft arm, two or 
Whey. three Hours, till it fettles, and it will eat cu- 

You muft not bleed thofe that arc burly or re-, rioufly. ’ 

plete, but only purge’em with half an Ounce Take a Quart of Cream, and boil it, let it 
of the Tablets of Diacarthamy, or with two ftand till it is cold } then tako a Pint of Whit* 
Ounces of diffolved Manna in a Decoflion of Wine, pare a Lemon thin, and fteep the Peel in 
Sage or Thyme; they may after Dinner chew the Wine two Hours before you ufe it: to this 
as much Rhubarb as a French Bean. add the Juice of a Lemon, and as much Sugar 

SYCOMORE, or the Egyptian Fig-Tree, ip as will tn*ke it very fweet. Put all this together 
Latin Sycomorus ; a Tree that has very thick into a Balbn, and whisk, it all one way tiU it is 
Leaves, like thofe of the Mulberry-Tree: it pretty thick; fill your GUffes, and keep it a 
produces Fruit along the Stock three or four Day before you ufe it: It will keep good three 
times a Year, refembling wild Figs, tho of a or four Days} let your Creajn be full Meafure, 
much fweeter Tafte, and without any Seeds and your Wine rather lefs. If you like it per- 
within them3 you muft forape the Tree to make fumed, put ia a Gt|iu or two of Amber- 
them 'ripen, and others immediately come on in greafe. 

the Room of them. The Wood is very black, SYPHON, otherwife call’d a Crane ; a Tube 
tho it contains much Milk in it; the Branch you or Pipe of Glafs or Metal, which is ufually beat 
cutoff on’t, remains always green: It grows in to an acute Angle: and having one Leg {hotter 
j Egypt, in the Ifle of Rhodes , and in Syria.. . than the other, they are ufed frequently to draw 
It’s faid that the Fruit of the Sycomore-Tree is off Liquors, out of one Barrel or Vefiel into 
good to open the Body, but that it yields no another, without railing the Lees or Dregs. 
Nourifhment, and is not good for the Stomach} Sometimes Glafs-Tubes, or Pipes, tho ftrait, are 
that it has in fome fort the fame Vertue as the call’d Stephens. 

Mulberry, but that it is fo mew hat moifter and SYKlNGA, otherwife call’d the ‘Rife-Free } 
colder. In the beginning of the Spring, they a Plant that ihoots forth knotted Stalks from its 
draw a Juice from the Bark of this Tree, which Root, divided into Branches, adorn’d with oblong 
they gather with font 0 Wool, or with a Spunge j broad Leaves, fomewhat indented on the Edges, 

one 
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•nc oppofite to another, pointed at the End, and boil it to a Caramel, and take great care it 
of a fine green: The Flowers grow at the Ex- does not bum to: And when it is broaght to this 
tremitiesof thefe Branches, confiding of feveral pafs, put to it two ‘Paris Pints of Gooaberries 
leaves, of a round Form j the Style rifes in their that are very clear, and manage your Scummer 
Cops, which turns to a Fruit like a Top, llick- fo,' that the boiled Sugar do not itick to the 
ing to die Cups, opening in four Parts, and di- Bottom 5 fufier it to reft a moment, and after 
Tided into four Cells full of Seeds. that, put it upon a good Eire, and make it boil 

This Shrub fets off a Garden very well, and is faft: However, take great care that it do not 
commonly placed in the Borders of thofe that' boil too much, and to skim it well as long as it 
are large, where it forms a fort of a Bufh, which is boiling. To know when it is enough, you 
is not the leaft Ornament to the Place where it muft take three or (bur Drops in a Spoon, which 
ilands. you are to drop one after another into a Glafs of 

The Syringa muft be planted in a fubftanrial Water 5 and when, thro the Water, they fall* into 
Soil, it delights in Moifture and /hady Places 5 the bottom of the Glafs, without diffolving but 
however, they fomdtimes plant it in fuch as are a very little, take the Syrup off, and let it grow 
not fo, and it thrives very well t If you would cold: then bottle it up, and keep it as long as 
have the Syringa fo bring forth a great many you judge convenient. 

Flower*; and Wood in abundance, you muft not Syrups of Cherries and Rasberries are made 
fpare for digging, which fhould be done thrice a in the lame manner as that of Goosberries, ex- 
Year. cepting that you are not to lay them by to 

This Shrub is multiply’d tw& ways, viz. by work. 

Suckers and Branches, with part ot the Roots To prepare Syrup of Apricocks : Take thofe 
fplit off with them : If you multiply them by that'are very ripe, and to the Quantity of fix 
Suckers, yon muft always remember to let the Pounds 5 cut them into Bits, and then put three 
Slips, you intend to plant, have a little old Wood or four <Paris Pints of Water to them, let them 
at the Extremity of them, and let them be fet in boil well together till they are almoft enough} 
a fhady Place, and they will the fooner fhoot out fuffer the Stuff to grow half cold, and Aram it 
their Fibres. If you would raife them by Slips with thro a Sieves then take the Water or Liquor, 
Roots, you muft form a Circle about the Foot of gaffed thro a draining Bag, and put it into a 
this Shrub, and having laid the Roots open, chufe Pan, with four Pounds of Sugar melted in this 
Ibmeofthem thatfeemmoft likely to anfwer your Water, which you muft boil till it becomes 4 
‘Expeditions 5 and let them be taken off* with Syrup ; and that a Drop of it finks to the bot* 
«* much of the Roots joined to them as you can. tom of a Glafs of WaterYou muff tak£ Care 
Forafrriuch as Isfature never brings forth her in the Boiling to fcumit well, and when that is 
Productions fo beautifully, as when /neisaffifted over, let it grow cold, dnd JjottJe it, that yotk 
by Art ? the Syringe among other Sbrubs, muft may ufe it according to ybur Occafions. 
be pruned, if you would have it look well, To make Syrup of Verjuice x Take'Vetjuice 
and make an agreeable Figure in a Garden : in[Grain, pound it -readily, and put it into * 
when you prune it, you muft firft take off all the Sieve, and fo in an earthen Veffei? prefs the 1 
dead Wood, then that which is worn out, and grofs Subftirice very well on the Sieve, and tea- 
the Boughs that are ill placed. dily pafs it thro a (training Bag, aitd fo manage 

If there are fome that out-(hoot the reft in till it becomes clear or bright: after Which, pitt 
Length, ot others that ftretch out too much cn the it into a Pan with four Pounds of Sugar, which 
Sides, they muft be pruned where they want it 5 you muft melt and boil to a pretty good Con- 
and tho this Shrub delights chiefly in tne Shade, fiftence, and fomewhat near to Caramel, but not 

J jct it does not come on the worfe for having ouite fo $ afterwards take two (Paris Pints of 
ometimesa little Sun. the Juice of Verjuice well {train’d^ which you 

SYRUP b * Compofition, to which they give a are to par into tne Pan where the Sugar is, and 
fomewhat thick Confidence : IPs made of Wa- haften the boiling thereof, for fear it fhoutd grow 
ter, Suet Or Fat, or TinClures of Fruits and yellow.* You muft take care that the Drop of 
Flowers. There aje feveral forts of Syrup% % blithe foremention’d Syri^ which you let faR 
fome being prepared only to pleafe the Talte, into the Glafs of Water, do not fall quite plum. 

• while Others are iriade uie of for the Preferva- and fo difperfe in the. bottom of the Glafs. 
tion of People’s Health, 6 1 to reftere it. To make , Syrup of Lemons : Take three 

Syrups that are ufed to be drank and kept, are Pounds of the Juice of /harp Lemons, let it bo 
thefe, according to lA.Chomelb who begins with clear, well jpurify’d, and newly fqueex’d* and fi* 
the Syrup ot Red Goosberries , and fays, you Pounds of the beft refined Sugar, and make * 
muft take fome of. them, and fuch Quantity as Syrup of them according to the following In? 
you think fi* 5 bruife them upon a Sieve into an ftruCtions. The Anfients were of opinion, that 
earthen pot* which Pot you are afterwards to a Dofe of the acid Juice$ of Fruits fhould bd 
carry into a Cellar, and place it upon a Tun or larger than that of Sugar,, and that the fam^ 
Boardp in fuch a manner that it muft not touch Juices required long Boiling, as well to confome 
the Ground, and fo leave the Juice to work for part of their Morfture, which , they took to bd 
the fpace of three or four days: after which, lupcrfluous, as to come to the Confidence requi- 
drain it very gently into anothef earthen Pot fite for the Syrups to be made of them t frorri 
thro a Sieve, and then again thro a (training Bag, this Confideration it was? that they boiled their 
till the Liquor become* very clear; then take Juices a long time. It’s not to be dqqbted, but 
four Pounds of Sugar, put it into a Confectioner’s that the acid Juices that are evaporated partly in 
Paa, moiften it with Water to make it melt, a Glafs Yeffel by *&atb-M#ry 9 do lofe fome of 

their 
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their Aquofity $ and that what remains in the 
Veffel, will become more acid than the Juice 
was before that watry Part has evaporated : But 
beiides, that it is not always neceflary we fhould 
feek for this extraordinary Acidity 5 the Juices 
lofe their Beauty by this Boiling, and become 
lefs cooling 9 beiides, the watry part is not ufe- 
lefs in the Compofition of thefe Juices, iince it 
is very cooling, and that the Acids, by a Junc¬ 
tion with it, are convey’d more commodioully 
'to the remote Parts, and without injuring, by 
their Acrimony, thole thro which they ought to 
pafs. t 

And forafmuch as Syrups^ which are only 
made of acid Juices and Sugar, do not re¬ 
quire quite fo thick a Conliftence as other Sy¬ 
rups 9 they ought not to be continued lone upon 
the Fire, for fear of fpoiling them. The De- 
feription of this Syrup may ferve for an Example 
for all other Syrups , made of the acid Juices of 
Fruits and Sugar. 

This Syrup may be prepared two ways; one 
is, to take fix Founds of Powder-Sugar, that is 
very white, and well dry’d 5 it muft be clarify’d 
with Whites of Eggs, and, with fix Founds of 
Spring-Water: boil it on a moderate Fire, till 
it be, bropght to the Confidence of a folid Elec¬ 
tuary well boil’d j then taking it off the Fire, 
mix therewith three Pounds of Lemon-Juice well 
purify’d, and flir the Syrup with a wooden Stick 
fill it be almoft cold: The other is done, by put¬ 
ting three Poupds of Lemon-Juice well purify’d 
into a gWd earthen Veflel, and diflolve therein 
fix Poqnds of fine Sugar reduced into Powder } 
ancl flir the whole with a wooden Peflle, till the 
Sugar is well diflolv'd and incorporated with the 
Tuice: Continue ftirring it off the Fire in the 
lame manner as die firft Syrup . In the mean 
time, you muft, in preparing this and all other 
Syrups that are compos’d of acid Juices, forbear 
the ufe of any Veflel that is not made of Glafs 
or glaz’d Earth. 

The Venue of the Syrup of Lemons is to cool 
and moiften very much $ it quenches Thirft, and 
fenfibly allays tne burning of bilious Fevers: it 
itrengmens the Stomach and the Intrails, that are 
weaken’d.thro the hot Intemperature of the Hu¬ 
mours, and refills Corruption and a bad Air. It 
is good again!! Worms, Poifon, and contagious 
and epidemical Difleropers: TKe Dofe is from 
half an Ounce to an Ounce in a Glafs of Barley- 
Water, or fome other Liquor 5 it ferves for a Ra¬ 
fis in fome Compofitions, and they mix it with 
Potions, and in other Medicines. 

. Other Syrups may, be prepar’d in the fame 


fanner jas the Syrups of Pomegranates, Goof- 
berries, Barberries, Verjuice, ana the like. 

. To prepare Syrup o£ Quinces 5 Take two 
Pounds of their Juice, when it is fettled and ve¬ 
ry dear, and as mqch of the fineft Sugar, puj 
tne whole into an earthen glaz’d Pot upon a clear 
Fire, and let them be boil’d to the Confidence of 
%Syrup $, rhen take off the Pot, and fuffering thfc 
Syrup to grow half cold, add to it, if you think 
fit, two Drops of the Qil of Cinnamon, and as I 
much of Clove, incorpprated with a little Sugar 
pulveriz’d : And thus you will have Quincer 
which is much approved of for its good 


If you would prepare a Syrup that has not 
fo much Quince-Juice therein, and confequently 
is not fo aliringent, you may do it in the fame 
manner as that of Lemons, and put but one 
Pound of Juice to two Pounds of Sugary but ber 
caufe Aflringency is that which is principally 
fought for in this Syrttp % it will be bell the 
Quantity of the Juice ihould be equal to that 
of the Sugar 5 to the end that the Juice, finding 
itfelf concentred, and diveiled of the greateli 
Part of its fuperfluous Humidity, by the Boiling, 
a Thing neceflary to bring it to the Confidence of 
a Syrup $ it renders it more aflringent, and fit¬ 
ter for the Purpofes lor which it is prepared s 
You muft therefore take an equal Quantity of 
very fine Sugar, and of very clear Quince-Juice, 
put them together into an earthen glazed Pot, 
and boil them over a fmall Fire to a good Con¬ 
fluence of Syrup $ then take the Veflel off the 
Fire, and when the Syrup is half cold, aroma¬ 
tize it as before direfted. 

The Syrup of Quinces has the Vertue to 
ftrengthen the Weakneffes of the Stomach, helps 
Digeflion, creates an Appetite, digefls ill Hu¬ 
mours, and puts them into a Difpofition to be 
expell’d : It ftrengthens the Bowels, and is 
ufed with Succefs in Dyfentcries, Diarrheas, and 
all Sorts of Loofenefles of the Body, caufed by 
/harp Humours, or the Weaknefs of the Parts. 
The Dofe is commonly an Ounce 5 you may 
take it by itfelf in a Spoon, or mix’d in Po¬ 
tions, or Barley-Water, for your common 
Drink. 

To make Syrup of Maiden-Hair* Take half 
a Pound, or more, of rhe Leaves of Maiden- 
Hair, well freed from their Branches, and a 
Pound of Powder or fine Sugar 5 pound the 
whole for a quarter of an Hour in a Marble 
Mortar, and put this Conferve into an earthen 
Pot: Take a Chopine and a half of common 
Drinking-Water, four Ounces of this Conferve, 
a Pound and a half of fine Sugar, and the White 
of an Egg 5 beat the whole together, and boil 
it flowly upon a Fire to the Conliftence of a 
Syr up > which you are to ftrain and keep for 
Ufe. ; 

Syrup of Violets is rather a Drink than Phy- 
fick $ it is thought proper to infert the Compo- 
fition thereof in this Place, tho it fhould feem 
as if it ought rather to be ranged amongfl li¬ 
quid Comfitures: but becaufe they do not make 
liquid Comfits of Violets, and that this Article 
cannot fo eafily be found in this Work, it has 
been thought proper to give it Room under the 
Head Syrup . 

There are two Ways of preparing this Syrup 5 
one is, to pound in a Stone-Mortar a Pound or 
thereabouts, of the Flowers of Violets,»prepared 
as for a Conferve, put the Mafs into a ftrong 
Linnen Cloth, that can withftand the Prefs, that 
fo all the juice of the Violets may be fqueezed 
out: If the Violets are fre/h gather'd, you will 
from this Pound extraft above a Quarter of a 
Pound. While you are pounding and {training 
this, boil a Pound of fine Sugar to the Con¬ 
fiftence of a Cpnferve 9 take it off the Fire, fuC 
fer the Walm to be over, and then by little and 
little pour in this Juice, and keep ftirring the 
Pan all over: 'When it is cold, put it up in Glafs- 
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Eottlet, cork ’em well, and put foft Wax over 
the Corks; 

The qiher Way is to pound the Flowers, and 
put them into a draining Cloth, and pour the 
Sugar, that has been boiled not quite fo much 
as into a Conferve* upon them, and that by de-1 

f jrees, while this is doing, let another cru/h or 
queeze the Violets with a wooden Spoon, to 
prefs out the Juice, which mull be received in¬ 
to an earthen glazed Pot 5 and when you have 
done draining thus, put the Cloth into a Prefs, 
that nothing may be lod: Let the whole be 
quite cold, and then bottle it as before di¬ 
rected. . 

They put the Dregs and grofs Subdance of 
tfieie Violets, into a Stove to be dry’d, that no¬ 
thing may be lod, and the fame will be pleafant 
enough to eat. , 

Very good Syrup of Violets may* be made 
by lnfufion , fo may aifo good Syrups be made 
of pale Rofes, Peach * Flowers, and many o- 
thers. 

There are feveral Syrups prepared to reftore 
Healthy or to preferve it $ particularly, if you 
would have a Syrup againft a ‘Defluxion pro¬ 
ceeding from a cold Caufe: Take a Pound of 
Brandy, four Ounces of Sugar, and two Drachms 
of Cinnamon 5 let them infufe for four Hours, 
and if you would give them a Tin&ure, the 
thicked Wine is the bed: and to give it a 
good Smell; infufe, for a whole Night, fohr 
Crains of Musk or Ambergreafe, and pour 
two or three Drops of it upon the Compofi- 
tion. 

A Syrup for thofe who are, as it were, at the 
fPoint of Deathy and unable to recover, is to, 
take fom$ Rofe-Water, the fame Quantity of 
Queen of Hungary'* Water, afid fome Sugar- 
Candy, which you mud melt over a fmall Firc5 
of winch they make a Syrupy which being 
mix’d with fome Cinnamon-W ater, works Mi¬ 
racles on Perfons in Extremity. 

To have Syrup of Succory compounded with 
Rhubarb > 1 ake fome whole Barley-Corns, the 
Roots of Smallage, Fennel, and Sparagrafs, 
with fome white crude Tartar, of each two 
Ounces 3 two Leaves of Succory, Dandelion, En¬ 
dive or Scariole, fmooth Sow-Thidle, common 
Lettice, and Sage, making choice of that which 
has prickly Points like Thorns, Liver-wort, Fu¬ 
mitory, and Hops, of each one Handful 5 Mai¬ 
den - Hair of Montpelier y black Venus - Hair, 
common Maiden-Hair, Ceterach or Scale-Fern, 
feraped Liquorice, Coqueret-Berries, and Dadder- 
Seed, of each fix Drachms : Boil all thefe In¬ 
gredients, according to the Rules of Pharmacy, 
in ten Pounds of Spring-Water, till a third is 
confumed 5 then drain and prefs the grofs Sub- 
dancc of the Decodion, which you are to clarify 
with the White of an Egg among fix Pounds of 
Sugar, giving it a middling Boiling, between a 
foft and folia Electuary. At the fame time that 
you do thefe things, infufe upon hot A/hes, in an 
earthen Pot, glazed on the Iniide, and cover’d 
well for four and twenty Hours, fix Ounces of 
good Rhubarb, and fix Drachms of Spikenard, 
cut pretty finally with an Ounce of white Tar¬ 
tar of Montpelier pulveriz’d, in three Pounds of 
diftill’d Succory-Water 5 boil ’em afterwards a 


little, next drain and prefs the Decoflion, after 
i which clarify the drain d Liquor with the White 
of an Egg among four Ounces of fine Sugar, to 
mix it with the Syrup you have made, and boil 
the whole together to a good Confidence : you 
I mud keep it carefully, becaufc it is of great ufe 
in Phyfick. 

There is indeed no Syrup more ufed in all 
Places, than this of compound Succory is * you 
have alfo a Defcription given of it in all Difpen- 
faries, tho in a different manner, according to 
the various Sentiments of Authors: But our Au¬ 
thor has added Tartar to the Compofition of this, 
as well as of feveral other Syntps y that it may 
fufficiently penetrate the Simples, and the bet¬ 
ter impart Vertue to the Water, in order to 
Hop their volatile Particles, and prevent Diffi- 
pation. 

They begin the Decoftion of the Simples'with 
whole and well-fed Barley, which they boil with 
the pounded Tartar, in fix Pounds of Water, for 
half an Hour and upwards 5 then they add there¬ 
to the Roots of the Smallage, Fennel and Spar- 
ragrafs, freed % from their Rind and Core, and 
well choptor bruifed: they boil them for half an 
Hour, and afterwards add 'the Coqueret-Berries 
bruifed and the chopp’d Herbs, which they boil 
amongft the reft for a Quarter of an Hour and 
upwards b after which, they add the mundified 
and bruifed Liquorice, the Dadder-Seed, and 
Mliden-Hair, which had been referved: and 
having given them forocWalms together, they 
takcjhe Decoftion off the Fire, ana after they 
have ftrain’d, prefs’d, clarify’d, and boil’d it* as 
before, over a moderate Fire, till it comes to 
the Confiftence of Syrupy this is what is call’dl 
th t Syrup of Succory made without Rhubarb. 
But if you would have it compounded with Rhu¬ 
barb, the Boiling muft be Continued, as already 
mention’d, rill it comes to a Confiftence that is 
between a foft Electuary and that which is fo- 
lid : And in cafe, upon the Junction of the Sy¬ 
rup and the other Liquor, it be not thick enough, 
it muft have more Boiling. 

There are thofe who referve part of their De- 
coflion r to infufe Rhubarb and Spikenard there¬ 
in 5 but if it be confider’d, that a Liquor alrea¬ 
dy charged with the Vertue of feveraL Simples, 
is not in a Condition to receive a-new that of 
Rhubarb and Spikenard, and that of neceffity 
a good part thereof muft be left in the Dregs ; 
there is good Reafon to think, that the Succory- 
Water, here deferibed, is much better, fince it 
is not embarafs’d with any extraneous Ver¬ 
tue, and poffeffes nothing but what is natural 
to it. 

As to the Vertues of this Syrup compounded 
with Rhubarb 5 fome have call’d it the Balm 
of the Liver and the Spleen, becaufe it power¬ 
fully removes their Obftruftions, as well as thofe 
of the Pancreas and Mefentery. 

It is good for the Jaundice, an ill Habit of 
JBodv, and to foften and diflipate Hardnefs, and 
Swellings of the Belly, which fometimes befall 
Children, by reafon of fome Obftruftions, or 
from Worms : They make ufe of it with good 
Succefs in Apozems, made for difpofing ill Hu¬ 
mours tb be purged away, particularly bilious 
ones, and for opening the Paffages that are ne- 
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ceffary for Evacuation. It’s purgative, efpecialr To have a fimple Syrup of the Flowers tff 

ly when compounded with Rhubarb, which is Colts Foot * 1 ake a Pound and a half of thefe 

the Reafon that they fometimes preferibe it a- Flowers newly gather’d, put them into an ear- 
lone to young Children, and that at other times then For* glazed on the Infide* and pour nine 
they mix it with purging Infufions, efpecially Pound of Spring-Water boiling upon them, then 
in Diarrheas, Lienteries, Bloody-Fluxes, and o- cover the Pot, and let them digefl upon hot 

ther bilious Difeafes of the Bowels. This Sy Afhes for the fpace of twelve Hours? at the 

rup has this Vertue in it, that in evacaating bad Expiration of which, let the lnfufion have fome 
Humours, it fortifies all the Parts of the lowef Walms* then flrain and fqueeze it: Thar you 
Part of the Belly 5 the common Dofe is from one may put it back into the Fame Pot upon a like 
Ounce to two. Quantity of fre/h Flowers. of Colts-Foor, let 

Thofe who defire to have fimple Syrup of ’em infufe together* and afterwards have fome 
Succory, may prepare it with an equal Part of Walms* flrain and prefs .the whole as at firfl* 
fine Sugar, ana the Juice of Succory, well puri- and this being done, clarify your flrain’d Liquor 
fy’d by lying by, and let them be clarify’d to- with the White of an Egg amongft four Pounds 
gether with the White of an Egg, and boil'd to of fine Sugar, and boil it on a fmatl Fire, after 
the Confidence of a Syrup . the Manner of Syrups: 

Syrup of Jujubes. To compofe this Syrup\ The Property of this Syrupy is to cut and 
take, 1. Sixty Jujubes 5 2. Cleanfed Barley, Li- ioofen the vifeous Phlegm, that is in the 7 ra- 
quorice, and Maiden-Hair of Montpelier , of each cbea rfrterialis , and the Lungs * by which mean* 
one Ounce : 3. A Handful of trefh Violets : an Aflbmatick Patient will be much relieved, 
4. The Seeds of Mallows, Quince, white Pop- and fuch as have incumbred Paflages of Rcfpi- 
py,Sthelon, and Lettice, of each three Drachms, ration: It is taken alone in a Spoon by Inter- 
Boil the whole, according to the Rules of Phar- vals, and at Times long before or after Meals, 
macy, in fix Pounds of common Water* then from two Drachms to half an Ounce* it is alfo 
flrain the Decoflion, and clarify it with the mix'd with Looches and peftoral Ptifahes. 

White of an Egg amongft three Pounds of Su- Wc proceed to th 0 compound Syrup of Colts- 
gar: give it afterwards a Boiling, and the Gon- Foot $ tor which the Ingredients arc, 1. Half a 
fi Hence of common Syrups. Pound of the Roots of Colts Foot: 2. Leaves 

Should a Deco&ion be made of the Medica- and Flowers of the fame Plant, of each four 
ments preferibed for thi$ Syrupy without having Handfuls. 3. Two Handfuls of the Maiden- 
any regard to the vifeous Subilance of the Seeds, Hair of Montpelier . 4. One Ounce of Liquorice, 
and without purfuing the Method which ought 5. Five Pounds of Spring-Water. The Diver- 
to be obferv’d in the Decoftion * you may make fity of the Subflance of the Simples that enter 
it fo vifeous, that the Syrup made thereof can- into the Conipofition of this Syrupy require dif- 
not be in a Condition to iafl long : It would ferent Degrees of Boiling 3 fo that they mud 
flill laft a fhorter time, and its Confidence would not be infiifed nor boiled together at the fame 
be lefs regular, if, according to the Ufage of time, at lead # unlefs you would forgo the 
the Anticnts, you fliould add to it fome Gum- chief Rules of Pharmacy, by which we are 
Traeacant * feeing three Drachms of this Gum taught to begin with the Infufions and Dccoc- 
wouldbe capable to give this Syrup the Confif- tions of the moft folid Medicines: forafmuch as 
tence of a Looch, and would not hinder it to be you cannot at the fame time gather the Roots, 
tranfparcnt: But, according to the Method here Flowers and Leaves of Colts-Foot, which is the 

? >refcribed, the Vertue of the Medicines will not Bafis of this Syrupy and that this Plant brings 
ail to be found in this Syrupy and it will have a forth its Flowers before the Leaves, let the 
very fine Confidence. Roots and the Flowers be dry’d, and kept till 

As to the Operation * you muft boil the Bor- the Leaves are ready * then you muft pound the 
ley in fix Pounds of Water, over a fmall Fire, Roots well, and boil them for half an Hour m 
for a good half Hour, in an earthen glaz’d Pot* eight Pounds of Water: then add the Leaves 
then adding thereto the Jujubes chopped, boil chopt, and boil them.for a Quarter of an Hour 
them for a Quarter of an Hour ana upwards: amongft the Roots, let then the feraped and 
then add the feraped and bruifed Liquorice, bruifed Liquorice, Maiden-Hair chopt, and the 
chopp'd Maiden-Hair, and bruifed Seeds, and Colts-Foot Flowers, be put in, give them fome 
when you have given them fome Walms, add fmall Walms, at the fame time take the Decoc- 
the frefh Violets, and plunge them in the De- tion off the Fire, flrain and fqueeze it, when it 
coflion, and at the fame time take the Pot off is a little cool’d * and having clarify’d the Li¬ 
the Fire * and when the Decoftion is grown a quor^with the White of on Egg, put among it 
little cold, flrain it, and having clarify’d it with ** 
the White of an Egg, as before, boil it over a 
a fmall Fire, to the Confiflence of a Sy 
rup . 

This Syrup relieves Perfons that have dr\ 

Coughs, and fubjeft to Defluxions on the Lungs; 
for it allays the Phlegm, by qualifying its Acri* 
xnony, and helps Expefloration : they common¬ 
ly take it alone in a Spoon, from half an Ouncr 
to a p 9 uncc > they may alfo diffolve it in pefto- 
ral Pn fanes, \ n Jujubes and Apozems, and mix 
it in Looches. 


nve roundsot line Sugar, and boil it over a imail 
Fire to the Confiflence of a Syrup : but it muft 
be boil’d a little more than the common Sy- 
rupSy becaufe of the Vifcofity of the Colt&r 
Foot. 

They aferibe fome Vertues to the compound 
Syrup of Colts-Foot, as they do to the former 
Syrup * but it operates, however, with more Vi¬ 
gour, becaufe of* the Junftion of the Leaves and 
Roots of Colts-Foot, of the Liquorice and Mai¬ 
den-Hair therein: It is, moreover, foinewhat 

more 
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more dif agree able to. the Tafte ? however, tho haying co.vcr’^the Pot well, boil the whofti o- 
T)ofe and its Ufes 4re almoft the . : ; yejr a fmaU ^rQrfor the fpace of two Hours, 

Syrup for the Ingredients £rc* ^her/aHd Vb^f^iits, after rthey 

'll Two Ounces of cleanfed Barley : 2. Ilootj cleanfed -pnd. ( cut f fyoil thetq with the reft for 

of Lagwort or Butter-Bur, Elicampane, Smal-; a quarter pf.afl \fouc or thereabouts 5 then add 
'lage, Fennel, 1 Liquorice, Raifins of the Siujj Ac Pj.n^-App^^Kernel, Piftaenees, and bruifecl 
dedr’d of their Stones, of each an Ounce andf Seeds, and after.them the Lmuorice aridNehu*- 
a half. 3. A Dozen. of Dates, clear’d in the j}|yar-.Flo^c ,, s,!a.od*Iaft pf/altjtftofe ofj Viblefs: 
Tame manner as the Raifins. 4. Jujubes and Se- ana when ybu.^ave*giMen"‘theniTome Walms, 
beds, thirty of each. 5. Leaves of Colts-FootJ take the'.rotTroin off' the Fire. When the 
Lungwort, the Tops of Hyfop, whjie. Hore}ipeco£lioq is ^little cool^Rfaih it, and clVri- 
hound, dnd Maiden-hair of Montpelier^ ofeacHTying it with the White, of an Egg in three 
an Handful, tf.. The Grains qr Se$ 4 s of Anife Pounds of. Rqfe-$pgdr,. hqil Jx to the CpnfiU 
and Cotton, of each half an Ounce. 7/Flow- tenqe of a Syrupy which, yph ^uft. aron^atize, 
ers of Colts-Foot and Cats-Foot, of c^ch half when it is cold, Dy fixing therewjth fix Drop's 
a Handful. # . ; t * . % of thc diftilled.oil of ApiR^fiicprporated'wifti 

Let the Barley be boiled for naif an Hour an Ounce .of. .'fine Sug^r . rcfiiceii. into Tow- 
in nine Pounds of Watery and after yojf bV^ d^r, y / *" \l\ ‘ "* * ■;! 

* added the Roots of Lagwort,. Elicampane^ This Syrup ought not to Be prepared, ‘fe'uj 
SmalTage arid Fennel fo it, they, befog firft when there is particular Occafion for. ft, ,and 
well-cleanfed and chopt, and hiving boiled all for t^e ufpof fome Patjent tljat rfarids m need 

* for half; an Hour more;, put in the ftoned Dates of it, becaufe it will not keep Jong * its Ve£ 
‘chopt with the Jujubes* Sebefts and Raifins of tues are very confiderable : It’s recommended 

the Sun, J and when they have ‘been boiled for for the Recovery of Perfonvwho are dry’d u$ 
about a Quarter of a^n;Hour with the reft, put and attenuated by long Sicknefs, or fome flovy 
■in'the’chopt Herbs, which muft be boiled a\fo Fever. It often relieves fuch- as ‘are PthificaJ^ 
for a Quarter of an Hour, and then add the and has recover’d thofe that have Been wafted 
Liquorice and bruited Seeds, Maiden-Hair with deep Confumptions j for it moiliens, cbdls 
.and Flowers * and after fome Walms, take the arid extinguifhes unnatural .H^at ; They ufe. il 
Deco£fiori off the Fire, and being, half cold, between Meals the pofc, is.‘from Half‘ari 
1 ftirain it s* Then clarifying the Liqupr with the Ounce to .an Ounce, jt iftould bjp long 4 dh'd 
White pf an Egg in five Pounds of’fine Sugar ^ prpt^y , frequently taken • ft may [iUVrU 
boil it oh a fmall Fire to the Confiftence of«a mixed in Julips or Emulfions* as they do 1 By 
Syrup, and when it is cold, aromatize it with other, Syrups. . ., ' r / 

* a Drop of Anife-Oil, and two Drops of Cinna- Syrup of Kemiphar^ or Water-Lilly: f tSh 
(inon-Qil, 1 and incorporate it, with about a rniitf chufe only the wlpte Parts of the Ftfbw^ 
,P^ud*.andJ a half ot fine Sugar reduced into* crs, ; apd weigh two Pounds of them ? f piit 

; Powder, .. into a glazed earthen Pot, that has d narrefttf 

.This Syrup has the Vertue to cut aniloofen Mo.uA, • and pouj: upon them nine Pounds, tif 
a cold, vifeous and tenacious'Phlegm’in the boiling'Water, plunging the Flowers well in 
Breaft, and all Ac Part§ which ferve Refpira- the Water, and when you have well cover'd 
tion j it relieves afthrivatick; Perfons^ and tfiofe the Pot, put it'upon hot Afhes for four and 
’who have inveterate Coughs', for it opens the twenty Hours > then having given the Infufiori 
Paffages, ancf makes way for the.Difcnarge of fotne Walms, ftrain it, and pour it hot upon 
the Phlegm, which incumbers them : It s s a a frefh arid equal Quantity of the Flowers put 
true Balm for the Breaft of old People 5 into the fame Pot, and having cover’d it, re- 
c a Spoonful of it is ufually. given, at v a.time, at peat the Infufion, Boiling and Straining? then 
all Hours of the Day and Night, .but not near clarify th£ Liouor with the White of an Egg in 
.the time of Meals: and it is to be continued, four Pounds of fine Sugar, and boil them to the 
'or the Ufe of it renew’d, as there is occa- Confiftence of & Syrup i and at the end of the 
(ion. , ; Boiling, add foriie of the Juice of Pomegra r 

~ Refiorative or 7 'ortoife Syrup. 1 1. Take,a nate, that is clear ‘and fine, thereto. This Ip- 
*Pound of the Fle/h of a Land-Turtle. 2. fufion ought to be boiled a little more* thad 
Eight Qunces of Cray-Fi/h. 5. Cleanfed Bar- others, that the Vifcofiry thereof may not 
^ey, an <4 Pulps of Dates and Rdifins l of the fpoil it. ’* 

Sun, of each two Ounces, 4. Jujubes and Se- This Syrup cools and moiftens much, and 
.befls, r of each a Dozen. 5. An Ounce‘of Li- hencq it is that they ufe it much in continuat 
.quorice. ’ 6. Nuts or Kernel of Pine-Apples and intermitting Fqvers it r qualifies the Kile* 
ftnd Piftachees cleanfed, the Seed of Baflard- and allays the ,ftcod-Ach proceeding there^ 
Saffron^ Melon, Cucumber, Citruls, and the from : It alfo quenches L Thirff, and the Heat 
Tlowera "of Nenuphar and Violets, of each of this Flame. T It‘ takes away that Paftion 
lalf an jOurice. 7. Seed of Lettice and White which makes fuchta Ravage in our Bodies 5 it 
Toppy, of each two Drachms. provokes fweet Sleep, arid is d Remedy for 

As to the Operation, take the Flelh of the the Heat of the Reins j it thickeris the Hu- 
Land-Tortoife, feparate* it from the Bones, mours, and blunts the Sliafpnefp of them? 
Skin and Entrails 3 and for the Cray-Fifh, wafh It may be given by itfelf, from hilf 'an Ounce 
them well, arid put thein into an earthen, gla- ro an Ounce and a halfj but they commonly 
zed Pot, with two Ounces of the Barley 5 pour diffolve it ip diftilPd Waters, Emalfibn/s or De¬ 
fix Pounds of Spring-Water upon them, and co&ions, in the form.of a Julip. ' 
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Simple Syrup of Apples : Take two Pounds 
t h e Juice of fweet-fmelling Apples, Ind 
four Pounds of fine Sugar pulveriz'd * pur’em 
Into a glazed earthen Pot upon a fmall fire, 
and keep them there till they arc Well incor¬ 
porated, and reduced to the Confidence of 4 
Syrup : The preparing of this Syrup is like 
to that of the Juice of Lemons. They ’may 
alfo ferve as 4 Model for feveral Ample Sy¬ 
rups, which have the Juice offome Fruit fot 
their Bafis j as thofe of Cherries, Barberries, 
’GOosbdrrics, Rasberries, Pomegranate, Ver¬ 
juice, and others, of which we do not think It 
■neceflary to give a Defcription here } only wfc 
fhall obferve as to the Juice of Apples, that 
It ought to be expofed to the Heat of the Sun 
to purify it, and then gently poured off ahd 
filtrated, before it is put into the Pot with the^ 

Sugar. M 

A Syrup of Apples may alfo he eauly pre 
bared without the Affiftance of Fire } if yoo 
pare the Apples, cut them into pretty fmall 
Slices, take away the Kernels, and put them 
on the back of a new Hair-Sieve, in a hdlloW 
Silver or China Bafon; having cover’d the 
Sieve with tKefe Slices, you afterwards (Frew 
as much pulverized Sugar upon the Slices, till 
It becomes of the fame Thicknefs with them- 
felves: Put frefh Slices upon th/s Sugar, and 
continue your Lays, and firii/h with Sugar} 
cover the Sieve with Another Plate or Bafon, 
and letting the whole lie by for two or three 
flays in a cool Place, you will find in the bot¬ 
tom of the Bafon a very fine, and very agree¬ 
able Syrup , and of a’good Confidence } and 
the fame, is found to be endued with all 
the good Qualities that can be expefted from 

This Syrup of Apples is very cordial, and of 
good ufe againtt the Palpitations of the Heart, 
particularly when caufed by Vapours that a- 
rife from the Spleen: It revives all the noble 
Farts, quenches and allays the burning Heat 
of bilious Fevers: They mix it with Decoc¬ 
tions, and other convenient Liquprs. 

^Purging Syrup of Buckthorn } a Shrub, cal¬ 
led in Latin Rbamnus Cat harticus, that u- 
fually grows in Hedges, whofe Stock is as thick 
Its a Man’s Leg, andfometimes more} it bears 
feveral prickly Branches, cover’d with Leaves 
like thofe of the Pear-Tree: Its Berries are 
about the Bignefs of well-grown Juniper-Ber¬ 
ries, they are at fird green, and afterwards 
become black and fhining 4 s they ripen, which 
they do about Vintage-time} thofe Berries 

S ow, as it were, in fmall Cinders, and con- 
in in them four, five Or fix longi/h and trian¬ 
gular Seeds: Their Juice is ofa darki/h, or 
dark green Colour, arid a little bitter. 

Take a good Quantity of thefe Berries When 
they are full ripe, put cm to macerate in a 
glazed earthen Tot, upon hot A foes, for two 
or three hours} dir ’em from tithe to time with 
a wooden Ladle, that they tnay every where 
be equally heated} theft having drain’d and 
prefs’d ’em, take fix Pounds of their Juice, 
and four Pounds of fine Sugar, boil ’em toge¬ 
ther on the fame Fire to the Confidence of a 
Sy rup: Take off the Pet, and having skum 


| tiled if, and differed it to grow cold, aroma¬ 
tize it with four Drops of the dill 11 led Oil of 
Cinnamon, and the femfe Quantity Of C)ov$, 
incorporated with an Ounce and a half of foie 
Sugar, reduced into Powder'} 'then put up 
the Syrup into a Glafs or ChiHd Veffel for 
your Ufe. 

ThisSyrup powerfully purges th% Sbrofities 
throughout the whole Habit of the Body} 
they make ufe of it ih Caccxies, arid Dffeaies 
of the Joints, but more particularly for the 
Core of watery Dropfies and RheumJrtifins: 
The common Dofe is from half an Ounce to 
an Ounce } they take it by itfelf in a Spoon, 
or elfe mix it with Decoctions, ot other Conve¬ 
nient Liquors. 

Syrup cf Mint: Take fre/h Mint, which 
yon muft pound and ftioiflen with 4 little Cin¬ 
namon-Water or Bwhdy } after Which, prefs 
out the Juke, which you muft fine by the 
means of a Bath-Mary, boil it to the Con¬ 
fidence of a Syrup, to which add fohle Spi¬ 
rit of Mint, drawn, by way of Tctmeriu- 
tion. " 

This Syrup cures all ObftrufHonS krid cold 
Diftempers of rhe Stomach, augments'nltutkl 
Heat, purifies the Blood, flrengrhens the Liver, 
and cures all in Ailments } the Cominualll/e Of 
it retards old Age, renews the Body, krid edr- 
refts the Defedts of tbe firft, feCOftd krid third 
Con coition. \ 

Etnetick Syrttp: To prepare this, take fix 
Pounds of the Juice, and three OuriCfcs of ‘rtfo 
Glafs of Antimony} infufe the Whoie'loir forir 
and fweftty Hours in Bahteo , ovCr Afhes rhaft 
are moderately hbt: after which, the filtrated! 
Syrup rhuft be boiled in the fame Cucurbit bV 
the Bath over hotter Afhes, with two Pounds 
of Sugttr; then aromatize it with ttoo‘Drops 
of the Oil of Cinnamon, incorporated Wifli 
half ah Ounce of Sugar pulveriz’d } and lfet 
it be kdpt in a Glafs Bottle that is well ftopt 
up. 

This Syrup has the Vertue to provoke Vo¬ 
miting, and to clear the Stomach of the bad 
Humours which fbmetimes dick faff therein § 
after thfc Vomiting is over, it commonly gives 
fome Stools : However, it fometimes'fo hap¬ 
pens, that it will not make the Patient vomit 
at all, but works Only by Stool. Note, that 
the Infufion of the Juice, and Glafs of Anti¬ 
mony, is made in the Juice of'Quinces or Le¬ 
mons, with Sugar} but if, infteUd bf thofe 
Juices, you make ufe of Wine, the Syrup 
will make you a little the more readily to 
vomit. 

You muft obferve, we have mftrted herb 
none of the Preparation of Antimony, which 
operates more gently and eommodioufty tbah 
this Syrup } for it may be preferibed to all 
Sexes ana Ages, and even to fucking Children 
and old People, for thofe Diftempets arifing 
from Plenitude, particularly from a heap ot 
ill Humours lodged in the Stomach. 

The Dbfe is from two Drachms to an Ounce, 
or at moft an Ounce and a half, for thofe who 
are very robutt } it’s given in a Spoon by itfelf^ 
or elfe mixed with White Wine, Broth, or 
feme other Liquid. 
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A Purging Syrup : Take fome Capendu- Iput into blown Sugar, end let k blojur tilHt 
Apple*, xut them ir»te Quarters,-in order to becomes pearl’d. 

take out the Seeds, and'pound ’em fo, that you Syrup of Clove-Gilliflowers } a fort of a La¬ 
in ay have a Pint of Juice from them ) pound quid, for which having provided the heft fort 
an equal Quantity of fiuglofsand Borrage, in of Clove-Gilliflowers, of a lively red Colour, 
order to have a Chopjne of their Juice, wmch weigh out three Pounds of thofe that are well 
you are to mix with that of the Apples: (give pick'd, and par Wfri into on earthen Veffel with 
’em three or four Walms, and take oft ‘the aoorro.w Mouth, vofni/hed on foe Iafide; then 
Scum, and then adding to every half Setier pour in nine Quarts of Spring-Water boiling 
an Ounce of pick’d Sena, let it deep for not, and dip the Flowers with a wooden Spa- 
four and twenty Hours in the three Chopines of tula in the Water: cover the Pot well, and fet 
Juice 5 after which, take half a Pound of Su- it over the hot Embers for the fpace of an 
gar, and the Juice of two large Lemons, and hour, at the Expiration of which, the Infofion 
boil the whole together. muft have a little Boiling, in order to be 

An excellent Syrup to preferve and recover drain’d and Iqueez’d. It muft alfo be heated 
Health, is to take eight Pounds of the Juice of again, and poured hot upon three Pounds of 
the Herb Mercury, and four Pounds of the ftefh Flowers put into the fame Veffel. This 
Juice of Borrage and Buglofs, and give them Liquor is to be mingled with fix Pounds of 
«. Boiling with a dozen Pounds of good Nar- good Sugar, boil’d till it becomes pearl’d, and 
bonne Honey; ftraih the whole together thro a clarify’d with the White of an Egg $ the whole 
Straining-Bag, the better to clarify its after- Mefs afterwards muft be poureainto a Sieve, 
wards put a quarter of a Pound of the Root of and fet over an earthen Pan, or elfe drain’d 
Gentian, and half a Pound of the Roots of thro a fine Linnen Cloth. 

Garden-flag, both the one and the other being This Syrup has an admirable Efficacy a- 
cut into Slices, to infufe in three Chopines of gainft any Inteftion of the Air, and malignant 
good White Wine } dir ’em often, ftrain ’em' Fevers, and is a great Reftorative for Weak- 
afterwards thro a Linnen Cloth, and mix foe: 'nefo ef. Body $ more efpecially for ftrengtb- 
Straining with the Juices and clarify’d -Honey: . kfog foe Heart and Brain, when taken done 
then boil it to the Confidence df * 'JjpTflfp,; fft a^poon^or in ordinary Drink, 
which you /hall feum towards the latter’ Syrtip OfCurrans, is prepared thus: When 

9 !‘ oix ' ^ Tc $W^*ded Curran-Juice, clarify’d by 
'The Verrae of this Syrup is fitch, that Who-’ pdfiflg foforo the Straining-Bag, let as mnch 
ever a fmall Spoonful of it-fafttegevory Stigar 'be alraoft made Crack'd > then mingle 
Morning, he may be affur’d, according-to lAJ faofn together, and you will perceive that foe 
Cbomel , that as long as God /hall pleafe tb let* '“Syrup has attain’d to the neceffary Degree of 
him live on the Earth, he will have no need Boiling. This Syrup may alfo be prepared 
of * Phyfician or an Apothecary. after foe lame manner as that of Mulberries, 

Syrup of Sell-Grapes ; a Syrup made of explain’d hereafter, as well as Syrup of Pome- 
their Juice, which mult be clarify’d by leaving granates, and other* of the like nature, which 
it to fettle in the Sun, or before the Fire •, four are proper for Cooling. 

Ounces of it are fufficient for a Pound of Su- Syrup of Mars', foe ltn&ure of Mars. . 

f ar, which muft attain to its blown Degree of Syrup «f Mulberries j a Syrup of Angular 
foiling, before the Juice is incorporated with Ufo in private Families, as well as foveral Q- 
It. If the Grapes are more ripe, a Syrup may. thers that occur in this ’Work: To prepare 
be made of them, according to the Method which, you muft firft caufe two Pounds of good 
hereafter laid down for Mulberries. - Sugar to be boiled, till it has acquired ita 

Syrup of Cherries , a liquid Snbftance, which blown Quality j let a Pound of Mulberries be 
may be prepared in the following manner : thrown into it, and give them eight or ten Boil- 
Let two Quarts of the Juice of Cherries be firft ings: then pour all into a Sieve let over an ear- 
pafs’d thro the Straining-Bag,in order to cleanfo then Pan, and put foe Syrup into Bottles, to 
ft which is alfo requisite to be done in all o- be kept as long as you /hall think fit, and nied 
ther the like Cafes, and then put to it a Pound as Occafion forves. 

and a half of Sugar: afterwards having brought You may alfo make it, by preffing the Mul- 

the Syrup to a pearl’d Degree of Boiling, let berries to get their Juice, which is to be pat 
j t » 3 b fet by, and put into Vials, when cold, into a Pan with a Pound of Sugar, and foe 
*to*-be mingled with beaten Water, in order to whole boiled till it becomes pearled. This Sy- 
make a cooling Drink upon any emergent Oc rup is well known to be a fovereign Remedy 
f flfi on. for Diftempers of the Throat, and other Indif- 

Othcrwife, according to the firft Method of pofitions of the like nature, 
ordering the Syrup of Mulberries, which foe Syrup of Rofis $ a Liquid that may be pre- 

below, you need only bruifo the Cherries, and pared in the fame manner as you prepare that 
throw ’em into Sugar that has attain’d its of Violets, which may be foen, or elie accord- 
blown Quality i fo that after ten or twelve ing to foe following particular Way: Put ’em 
Boilings, all may be poured into a Sieve, fot into a Pot, and pour in as much warm Water) 
over fome Veffel, to receive the Syrup. * then cover the Pot, and let all infufo for eight 
Moreover, having caufed the Cherries to hours on hot Embers $ afterwards fot ’em m a 
caft their Juice, by preffing ’em in a Copper- Copper-Pan, or in the fame Pot, over a dear 
Pan over the* Fire ; this Juice maylikewife be Fire, till the Liquor be ready to boil, and 
* fqueeso 
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fqucczc it thro ti new Linnen-Cloth: -Laftly, manner, but 'the Infufion will not keep 
pour this rt rain’d Liquor on the fame Quantity well. 

of other freih Rofes, let ’em all infufe again, Syrup of Sugar $ a very afeful Thing in a 
and continne to do fo for nine days, changing Family, and ealily prepared : You are to pour 
the Rofes every time. This Infufion may be Spirit of Wine upon Sugar-Candy to the height 
kept a whole Year without being fpoilea, in of a Finger’s Breadth, and fet all over the 
Glafs Vials, provided they be well itopt with Fire, till it attains to the Confidence of a Sy~ 
Cotton and double Paper, to the end that its rup, which may be ufed to very good purpofe 
Smell and Vertue may be preferred. Syrup in promoting the Cure of Diftempers of the 
of Violets may be made after the fame Lungs, and Coughs. 
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T ABLETTE, or Lozenge^ a Term in Phar¬ 
macy, the fame being a iblid Eleftuary, or 
a Compolitlon of fbme Drugs brought to be dry, 
which is cut into the form of fmall, round or 
fquai* Boards. They diflolve Powders, Confefti- 
ons, pounded Fruits, Oils, Salts^ and Spirits, in 
Sugar ; of which they make Tablets, like thole of 
the Juice of Liquoriih for Rheums. They make 
thofe that are Peftoral, Stomachical, Aperative, 
Hepatical* Br. 

TABACCO, in Latin Nicotiana\ a Plant 
which an approved Englijh Author gives an ac¬ 
count how to raife, viz. from Seed fown in a good 
warm Soil, fheltePd from the Winds, which Seed 
mult be mix’d with Alhes, that they may the 
more equally be lown ; wnen they t>egin to ap¬ 
pear they lay Boughs and other things over them, 
• to ihelter them; and while they ate growing they 
prepare another place to remove the Plants into, 
where they plant them two or thfee foot diftant; 
but with us, in thefe cold Countries, they muft be 
fown in a hot Bed. The Tabacco Plant is lit to 
remove when it puts fohh four or five Leaves: 
when it comes up it muft be carefully watch'd 
from the Caterpillers and the Weeds that are about 
it, and howed up once a Month. When the Stock is 
got up to a due height, it muft be cut, except 
what is defigned for Seed: when it lofes any thing 
of its verdure, begins to bow down, or is come to 
a ftrongScent,'tis ripe ; and when it is cut, they 
dry it in a Houle upon Poles. It muft be often 
vilited, and not hang too thick. The Roots left 
in the Ground prodiice arlother Crop, but not lo 
good as the fifft. Mr. IVorlidge fays it tans Lea¬ 
ther is well as Oak-Bark. See Nicotiana . 

TAMARINS; the pithy Subftance found be¬ 
tween the two Barks of Tamarins, which is the 
Fruit of a T fee that grows in the Indies : the beft 
Tamarins are of a lharpifh and agreeable tafte, 
and of the Onion fmell; you ire to make choice 
of thole that ire firelh, pithy, and of a prety hard 
Pafte ; you muft tike care that they be not hol¬ 
low. Tdmarins are cooling and afhmgent; they 
ufe ’em in continual Fevers, in Bolus’s and in 
Decoftions, in order to calm the too violent nlo- 
tion of the Humours ; they alio give 'em in the 
lame manner in a Loofenels. 

TAMARISK, a Tree that grows tall and great, 
being increafed by Suckers and Layers, and ufu- 
aily planted by thofe who refpeft variety and 
pleafure. 

TAMBOUR, a # kind of fine Sieve call’d a 
Drum, proper for the lifting of Sugar, 

TAN SY, in Latin Tanacetum , a Plant whole 
Root is woody, llender, creeping and hairy; 
from whence arife Stems of, a cubit and an half 
high, round, channel’d and divided by Knots or 
Joints, with leveral Wings or Branches, garnilh’d 
with long Leaves, compos’d of feveral fmall ones 
Rang’d over-againft one another, extended Kke 
Wings, indented under the end of the Stems; there 
ire umbels with button'd Flowers of a yellow co¬ 
lour, like thofe of Camomil, and the Seed is like 
that of Seriphion and the little Cyperous, whole 
tafte is Ibme what lharp and bitter, and fmell bad. 
It grows on the iide? of Ditches and Hedges, and 
flouxiihtfc in Jvljt 4 


Modern Authors make ufe of Tanfy for the 
dillipating of Wind in the Stomach and Belly z 
and of its Seed for Worms, and being pounded 
and mix’d with Oil it’s a lovereign Remedy for 
Pains and Swellings of the Nerves : Its Juice bo* 
ing mix’d with Oil of Roles is very good for In- 
termitting Fevers, and after the Fit they rub thi 
Patient therewith ; the lame being drank in Wine 
is very conducive to diifolve the Stone, and for 
Pains m the Bladder, when you cannot make Wa- 
ter but by drops; but it’s laid that Men muft only 
life it, and Women Motherwort; the Root being 
comfited with fome Honey, gives much eafe to 
thofe that have the Gout in their Feet. 

TAPIS TRIES, things wrought wherewith ta 
hang Rooms : if you would have your Tapillry 
reliime its former beauty, after it has been tar- 
nilh’d, lhake and clean it well, then take a hard 
Hair-brulh; to rub out the Chalk with which yoti 
have done it all over, after it has remain'd fever! 
of eight Hours upon it; ahd when it is oft' do it 
over again, and letting it remain on as before, 
make ufe of the Brulh to it a fecond time. 

TAP-ROOT, the main Root of an Oak, 
which Ihoots deep and downright into th« Earth, 
of which great care muft be taken it be not in¬ 
jur’d, becaule it is always anfwerable to the lead¬ 
ing Shoot on the top of the Tree, which muft 
l’ufter with it. • 

TARANTULA, a fort of large Spider found 
in Italyj whofe biting is venomous : the Taran¬ 
tulas oi la Pouille are moft dangerous of any o. 
ther; thole who are bitten by them have not the 
lame effeft attending them, Ibme Laugh, others 
Cry, fome again Cry and Sing, and there are 
thole that keep awake; fome pleafe themfelves 
with the light of certain Colours, and they are all 
terribly afraid of a naked Sword : The general 
Cure is to make them dance with all their might, 
to the found of lome mulical lnltrumcnt that 
pleafes them ; fomfe love the Violin, others are 
delighted with the Hautbois; fome again like 
nothing but the Trumpet, 

TARDIVE, a TermuledconccrningFtuit that 
ripens after or later than other of the fame kind, ot 
luch as will keep long in the Winter. Thus we 
fay, Tardive, or late ripe Cherries, Peaches, Plumsy 
Pears, Sr. 

TARDIV1TY, a Term, lays Monfieur dome?) 
which may and ought to be made ule of, tho' at 
prefent obfolete, when fuch a Fruit is mention'd 
on the account of its becoming late ripe. 

TARNISHING, the doling the glofs or fplen* 
dor of a thing, ana mentioned here more partial* 
larly in refpeft to Gold or Silver Lace ; to bring 
which to its former beauty, take the Gall of an 
Ox and that of a Pike, mix ’em together in fome 
fair Water, and rubbing your Lace therewith ifi 
will recover its colour 

TARRAGON, a Plant of which there are two 
forts, the firft produces a ftrait Stem two Cubits 
high, about the thicknels of a walking Stick, be¬ 
ing fmooth and fpotted like a. Snake’s Skin, tho* 
moft of the Spots are red; the Leaves are lb wrapt 
one within another as in Sheaths: The Fruit 
glows at the top clufterwife; it’s green at firft, 
and aftctWards becomes yellow and ted i The 
7 A Root 
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Root is thick and round, white, twifted and co¬ 
ver’d with a thin Skin. This Plant grows in 
lhady places near Hedges; it blooms in July^ and 
the Fruit is ripe in Au*ufi. 

Tn.rrascn is bitter, pricking and hot, a little 
nftringcnt, and has the venues of Arum ; the 
iinell of thelierbor Root makes Women mifearry; 
the Juice of the Root is good for the Diftempers 
of the Eyes; being taken in fome Wine it drives 
Poifon from the Heart; it purges the Entrails* 
liibtilizing the grols Humours, and opening a paf- 
lage for them, tho’ it does hot purge. 

The other is different from the former, having 
feveral Stems laden with long Flowers ; the Root 
is creeping and even with the fur face of the Earth. 
All that car] be laid of the Properties of this Plant 
which the Ancients do not mention is, that it is hot 
and dry, it pricks the Tongue extreamly when 
you talie it; they eat it in Sallets and put it in 
Sauces to give ’em a relilh ; but being apt in Sal- 
Jets to attenuate the Blood and heat the Liver, it 
mu ft be eaten with cold Herbs, fuch as Endive, 
Lettice, and Borage-Leaves, but not by young, 
Sanguine and cholerick Perlbns, efpccially in 
Summer ; tho’ it is good for old Men at all times. 
It is reputed to be an Antidote again ft the Plague, 
being taken in the form of an Errhine with Tabac- 
co, brings Flegm from the Brain in great plenty ; 
behdes it is aperative, powerfully provokes Urine, 
helps Digeftion, and creates an Appetite. 

TART, a fort of Paftry work made of Cheefe, 
Cream, or other things. 

To make a Tart ivith Cream : Take very fine 
Pafte, which they roll or work to the thicknefs of 
a Crown-piece, the middle to be thicker than the 
extremities ; they afterwards beat fome Milk, 
Flower and Sugar, and boiling the fame upon the 
F ire till it comes to be a Pap, put it into the Pafte, 
then bake the Tart in an Oven, and, when ready, 
ferve the fame up with much Sugar ftrew’d upon 
it. 

Another way of making Tarts istodrefs your 
Cruft, the Pafte needs not be ft) fine as the other, 
neither need it be lb thick, but vet propor¬ 
tion’d to its bignefs; and the middle of the 
bottom Cruft mult be a little thicker than the o- 
ther parts. The Cruft being wiped over a fecond 
time, you mull garnilh it either with Paftry-Cook 
Cream, Comfits,' Fruit, or Cheele, which muft be 
feafon’d with Sugar, dry Currans, Pine-Apple Ker- 
nel, Cinnamon, or fweet Spice in Powder, frelh 
Butter, and other Ingredients, as if it were to 
make a Tart. When the Tart is made, you muft 
cover it at top with fome Bands of Pafte, andha- 
ving liigar’d it, bake it in the Oven, and when 
enough, ftrew Sugar again over ir, andmoiften it 
with lome drops of Rofe-water. Little Tarts are 
made in the lame manner. 

To make Cbeefe-Tarts: Take about two bandr 
fuls of loft Cream-Cheele, and about the bignefs 
of two or three Walnuts of dry line Cheefe, which 
muft be rafped, or only cut into very fmall 
bits, Salt at difcrction, and a quartern of frelh 
Butter melted, add thereto the white and yolk 
of an Egg or two ; mix all thele things together, 
work them that they may be well temper’d, ad¬ 
ding a little cold Water to the maft, if it be too 
thick : But if the Cheefe you make ufe of be loft 
enough, and yield lome Whey, you muft put no 
Water to it; but on the contrary you muft drain 
oft'the Milk, or elftr the mafs will be too flabby; 
reduce it into the conliftence of a Pap that is well 
toiled, and as thick as Glue j you muft alfo add 


thereto the quantity of an Egg of fine Flower, 
or white Bread : Fill your Tart with this mafs, 
or farce; put it into the Oven to bake, and when 
it is enough powder it with Sugar. You may if 
you pleale make ule of good Hogs-Lard inliead 
of Butter. 

To have another fin t-Cbeefe-Tartt Beat the 
Yolks of two or three Eggs, with a handful of 
Sugar in Powder ; and’ when, that is perform’d 
pour ’em into a Pafte or Cruft made ready for that 
purpoll; lpread on this firft Preparation, and 
ut upon it as much as you think fit of Cheefe. 
arce and other Ingredients, let down for making 
common Cbeefe-Tarts . 

The Tart being fufficiently garnilh’d, bake it* 
and when it is almoft enough, ftrew Sugar upon 
it, and mpifthing it with a little Role-water, put 
it into the Oven again to finiih the baking and 
glazing (Tit with the Sugar. 

To make a Cheefe-Tart of another falhion, take 
a good half Pound of fat Cheele, which is yet 
fofr, but very well wiped, Iquafli or bruile, and 
take good ft.veet and thick Cream, a fmall pinch 
of Parlly Leaves chopt very finall, the Yolks of 
three Eggs and a little Salt, mix all thele things 
well together, and when your I\ r als is reduced in¬ 
to 1 well temper’d Farce, pour it upon your 
line Pafte form’d of the Thicknefs of two Te- 
ftoons and as broad as a Plate, put upon this 
Farce half a quartern of good frelh Butter, cut in¬ 
to fmall Lumps; cover .your mals with a lid of 
very fine and thin Pafte, moiften the edges with 
a little Water, and join ’em together exaftly. This 
Tart relembles a Tourte or Porringer turn’d up- 
lide down ; you muft gild the Lid or Cover* 
and make a Imall Hole m the form of a Crols in 
the middle to give the Farce in the Cruft fome 
vent, it will be ’proper a little to lift up the 
Points or Edges ot this Hole; and in half an; 
Hours time, or thereabouts, it will be ready. 

Several other forts of Tarts there are ; fome 
being madfe of Cherries, and other forts of Fruits; 
in order to which take preferv’d Cherries; and 
let a piece of well made Pafte, half puffed, be 
roll’d out very thin, for an under-Cruft to be 
fpread over the bottom of the Pye-pan ; then 
lay your Cherries in order and roll out lome flips 
ot Pafte* which cannot be made too imall; with 
thele, fine Ornaments are made for your Tarts* 
in form of a Star, Balket, Royal Banner, and le- 
veral others, at Pleafure : Thus having lhap’d 
all with the point of a Knife, the Tart muft be 
bak’d and afterwards uled with fine Sugar, palling 
a red hot Fireihovel over it; it may be garnilh’d 
with Fevillantines or finall Fleurons of all forts 
of Fruits; Tarts may be made of other Fruits, and 
j even of Cream, in the fame manner, when Apri- 
cocks, Verjuice, Sc. are in Seafon, they are natu¬ 
ral* and at other times Marmelade may be uled: 
However the Tarts may always be rendred more 
delicious, by making the Cruft with Almond 
Pafte, or crackling Cruft*. 

' If you would make a Peach-Tart , ftone fome 
ripe Peaches, pound ’em well in a Mortar and leave 
j ’em in heaps; in the meanwhile having put Ibmf 
! Sugar, with candid Lemon Peel cut fmall, into* 

\ Dilh, let a fine Pafte be made ftiff with a little 
Butter* Flower, Salt, Water and the Yolk of an 
Egg ; then roll out a round Piece, very thin, for 
the bottom Cruft, according to the fize of your 
Difh, and make a fmall Border of the fame Pafte,; 
for the fidc-Cruft about two Inches high. After¬ 
wards, putting the Peaches into it in good Order* 
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the Pye may be put in the OVen and brought to a 
tine Colour, with a red hot Firelhovel, after 

? rou have ftrew’d it with Sugar: This is common* 
y call’d a broil'd Tart by the French , and ought 
to be feiv’d up hot to the Table. 

TARTS ot the like Nature may be prepar’d 
with Apples and other forts of Fruits; and if you 
\vill give your felf the Trouble they may be made 
of Pafte proper for Crackling Cruft, neatly cut, 
dry’d in an Oven, and afterwards iced over with 
the Yolk of an Egg, line Sugar and a little pre- 
lerv’d Lemon Peel, well temper’d together i 
Having thus order’d your Pafte for the Lid, cau* 
ling it to be iced over in the Oven, till it becomes 
very white, it muft be laid upon the Tart that is 
drds’d in the Difh a little before it is ferv’d up, 
and may be garnilh’d with Meringues. 

< To have a fweet-fowre Tart, take a Glafs 
of Verjuice or Lemon Juice, with a Quarter of 
a Pound of Sugar, and when half is boiled away, 
add fome Cream, with lix Yolks of Eggs, and a 
little Butter, Orange Flowers, candid Lemon* 
Peel gnted, and beaten Cinnamon ; let all be put 
into a Tart made of fine Pafte, and bak’d without 
a lid. 

: A kind of Marmelade or Cream may be made 
of Apples, Beets, Melons, and other forts of Fruits, 
boiling them in White-wine,and afterward pound¬ 
ing ’em with Sugar, Cinnamon, Orange-nowers 
and Lemon-Peel ; they muft be ftrain’d thro’a 
Hair-lieve, and put into a Tart made of very 
thin Crult with a little Butter, in order to be 
lerv’d in with Mulk’d Sugar and Orange Flowers. 

TARTAR; any grofs or terreftrious Matter in 
general, that fticks to the lidesof the VeftTel, when 
leparatedfrom its Liquor by the means of Fermen¬ 
tation, is call’d Tartar , but what we mean here 
Hrittly, is that of Wine , which is found flicking 
to Calks, like very hard Stone, fometimes white, 
and fometimes red, according to the Colour of the 
Wine it comes from ; white Tartar is to be pre* 
ferPd before red, becaufe it is purer and contains 
lefs Earth ; both the one and the other are had in 

g reater abundance in hot Countries than in others; 

ut the beft white Tartar of all, is that brought 
out of Germany . It muft be heavy, white and 
chryftalline, it has the fame Vertue with Cream 
or Chryjlal of Tartar ; which fee. 

- The Lee of Wine is likewife a Tartar , which 
lias precipitated to the bottom of the Veftel, where 
it remains liquid, becaufe it has been mix’d with 
the moft phlegmatick and vifeous Parts of the 
Wine, this liquid Confiftence gives it a Difpofiti- 
on of fermenting more than the petrify’d Tartar, 
fo that the Salt has been more exalted thereby. 

wr __ 1 r t 1.1 .1. *.< 


TEA, or Teha , or Tfa ; a Leaf brought intd 
Europe from the EaJl-In&ies : It grows upon a, 
Shrub, of which there are two forts, firft known 
by the Name of Tfea or Tbea ; and the fectfnd is 
call’d Cha or Cbaaund Tcba f the firft is a Shrub 
of the bignels of the Myrtle-tree, whole Leaves 
are pointed, longifh, indented, of a brown green, 
and inclining to black, and like thole of the 
Pomegranate-tree ; the Flowers confift of five 
Leaves ftanding Rofe-wife, with fome Stamines; 
the Fruit which fucceeds the Flower contain* 
three Stones, each of which has a fweetifh and ill 
tailed Kernel therein ; the Roots are fibrous, and 
divided into three fmall Parts, and difperfed upon 
the Surface of the Earth. It grows in poor as 
well as rich Lands in China. 

The Leaves of the firft fort are brought to us 
dry and rolled up, they aferibe many good Qua* 
lities to them ; we know by Experience that 
there is nothing more fovereign than this Plant, as 
well for prolonging our Days to a good old Age, as 
to obftruft every thing that may be injurious to 
our Health, for it makes the Body notorioufly 
vigorous and robuft, and alfo cures tne Head-Ach, 
Rheums, Shortnefs of Breath, Weaknefs of the 
Stomach, Belly-Ach, Laflitude and Defluxions, 
which fall on the Breaft and Eyes ; it prevent* 
the Stone and diflolves it, it fo well cures and 


ran or tne Lee ot Wine, ana ule it tor making 
of Vinegar, but they dry the thick Subftance of 
this Lee exprefled by Loafs, which is call’d Tar- 
tarj or i Lee of Wine: It confiftsof white and 
greenifh Lumps, much refembling the ordinary- 
calcined Tartar ; and like that is full of a fix’d 
Salt and a very fharp Tartar , but it is lefs charged 
'with Earth ; thofe Afhes muft be kept in a very 
dry Place, for it eafily becomes humid. 

|p|||lplij TAW; an Ordinary in the 
Herald’s Term, which they rec- 
kon among tne Croffes, call’d 
by this Name, and of this Fi- 


will find themfelves no ways letten or imbarraned, 
and to this eijd they muft drink it after Supper, 
there are fome indeed* who inftead of keeping a- 
wake, will falltofleep, for the grofler Vapours 
being only allay’d, thole that remain are proper 
to produce fleep. r 

The fecond fort of Thea, is a Shrub of about the 
bignefs of a Goofeberry-Bulh, the Leaves are like 
thofe of the former, but they are lmaller, of a 
paler and more bright Green, inclining to yellow; 
and their Infulion of a more agreeable Tafte : As 
for the reft it is in all refpe&s like the former ; 
this Shrub grows in the Kingdom of Siam and 
Japan. 

The Leaves of the Chaa have the fame Proper* 
ties with thofe of the other kind, Mr. Cbomel fays, 
that Fluellin is call’d the Tea of Europe ; for 
which confult that Article ; but many in our own 
Nation much ufe and extol Sage Tea. 

The Seed of Thea being put into the Ground 
will bear in three Years Time, and as this Plant 
will grow as well in* cold as in hot Countries, it* 
not to be doubted, but if it were brought into 
thefe Parts, it might be as eafily cultivated as in 
China . 

As to the method ufed in China for drying and 
rolling Tea-Leaves ; they gather them in the 
Spring, and then expofe ’em to the Vapour of 
boiling Water in order to fofren them; when they 
have been well penetrated, they fpread ’em upon 
Plates of Metal, which they lay over a moderate 
Fire, and drying them by degrees, they will be 
roll’d of themfelves into the form wherein they 
are tranfported to us. 

In the choice erf Tea you muft pitch upon that 
newly imported, that has a good Smell and a 
Tafte fomewhat like Violet', the Leaves ought to 
be cool, well dry’d, and of a green Colour ; the 
Cbinefe Merchants often mix other Leaves with 
them. 

To keep Tea, it’s generally put up in a Bottle 
well ftop^d, or in a Box clofely ihut; this Box, 
7 A 2 which 
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which we call a Canifter, is generally made of or twice, and then purge with Caffia, or doubl# 
Tin, but it would be better' if made ot Lead, like Catholicon, or Manna in Whey; Bathing may be 
tkofe brought from China ; when the Canitter i$ alfo advifeable, and Glitters made with Milk 
new, you mutt let a Finch of Tea remain in it and brown Sugar* or with a Tripe Decoftion, or 
ibme Days, which will take off the Scent, throw a Decoftion ot France Roles, Agrimony, PJan- 
that away and fill it with your Tea. tain, Flax, Honey, or Oil of Roles. 

TEAL, fee Wild-Duck. A Tenefmus is eafily catch’d, and therefor# 

TEAM, fee Cart. thofe who have it upon them, Ihould do theif 

TEAZLE, or Fuller's Tbyflle, in Latin Needs by themfelves. 

Dipfacus, a Plant like enough to the wild Dipfa- TENNY or Tawny, a Term in Heraldry for $ 
cus, yet the Stem is not lo much channePd nor fo bright Colour made ofred and yellow jnixM, and, 
cover’d with Prickles; it has weak Leaves, and its is expreffcd in engraving by thwart Strokes o* 
Tops are much fmaller, being no bigger than an Hatches like Furpure ; in tne Coats of all below 
Olive ; they are full of frnall Threads, infomuch the Degree of Noble, ’tis cabl’d Tenn, but in thof# 
that they refemble Tufts of green Silk, lome take of Nobles it is call’d Hyacinth , and in Prince# 
it to be the Lead-wort of Pliny, and perhaps with Courts by the Name of the Dr ago fts Head. 
fome Reafon. It has a very aftringent Vertue, TERRAS -Walks : lee Garden-Walks. 

and ttill more defficative, by which as well as TERRENE, or Land Plants, liich as the Oak* 
Comfrey, it conglutinates as well inward as out- Elm. &c. tjiat receive their Aliment from the . 
ward Wounds, Ulcers and Fiftula’s; flops Fluxi- Earth, and this Food is reckon’d to be of thre# 
pns, reprefles Dvfenteries, cures Ulcers in the forts, viz . Sand, Loam, or Mother-Earth, and 
Mouth and its Inflammations j it is very good to Clay, in their feveral degrees: They are di{Un¬ 
make you pils. guiiL’d from Amphibious Plants and Water 

They low their Lands in fome Parts of FJfex plants. 
with Teafils, todrefs their Bays and Cloth with* TERRINE; a Side-Difti fo call’d, and a very 
which they do upon Lands already plow’d up for confiderable one, which may be prepared thus: 
Com: And about Dec. they either double furrow Take iix Quails, four young Pigeons, two Chick- 
it, that is, have one Plow to follow the other in £ns, and a Brcaft of Mutton cut into pieces ; bake 
the fame furrow* prdig it up ; and in the latter or flew ’em all in an Earthen Pan, which in French 
end of February^ pr> the beginning of March they is call’d Terrine, between two gentle Fires, with 
low the Teafil-Jeed, which they keep well weeded Bacon Bards at the bottom to keep’em from 
in the Spring : One Feck will fow an Acre. A burning, or young ftreak’d Bacpn cut into pieces; 
Clay-Ground is efteem’d to be the beft S0.1l for then Letting the fat be drain’d oft‘, put fome good 
them : They cut them about Augujl , tying them Veal Gravy in iti place, with boil’d Lettice* a 
up in Bundles, or Staves, as they call it, and let little green Peafe-Soop, and green Peas or Alpa- 
them to dry in the Sun, if the WeatheT be fair ; ragus- 1 Tops; Let ail be ilew’d again together for 
bat if not. they fet them in Rooms and dry them fome time, and thoroughly clear’d from the Fat 
there. Tne common produce is about an hundred before they ^r« ferv’d up. Something having 
and fixty Bundles, or Staves, upon an Acre, which been faid already- in relation to this Head, in the 
they fell for about One Shilling a Stave. But the f^cond Paragraph of Atlroton, confdlt that Atti- 
moft common Way of propagating them is, to cle. , . 

low them mixed with Cartaway and Corian- TERTIAN-^ne or Fever is that which inter- 
derSeed, of which there is a great deal lowna- mils entirely, and then returns again on the third 
bout Kelvedcn, CoggeJJjal, and other Places in Day iiylu lively. See Ague. 

£fex. • TETTER, otherwife call’d Ringworm, a cur 

TEETH-LQOSNING,anInconvenience towhich |an$au$ Diftemper incident to human Race; for 
Black-Cattle are fometimes fubjeft ; it . proceeds .the curing of which, or more particularly thofe 
one while thro’ Feeblepefi and Wtaknels of them, call’d Live-Tetters: fir#, Take half a Dram of 
and at other times from 3 cold Rheum, got by Cam phire. half $n Ounce of Clove, Grains ofPa- 
lyingon fome cold and wet Place, or eating much radile a dozen* a little Gum-adragant, Jive Sul- 
watery Grafs: To cure which, caft the Beatt and phut, as much as you judge proper, Hogs-Lard 
draw Blood on his Gums, and fo he will mend, what is fufficient; pound ’em all well together, 
and lome after Bleeding anoint the Gum with and reduce’em into Powder, then with a little of 
ftrong Sack; while there are others, who flit his the Lard make a kind of an Ointment, with which 
Tail under his Rump, and binding there a -little you are to anoint the Tetter. . You may do the 
bruiled Garlick, it will do. - ■ } ** *$ he'ep alfo are fame fox the Jtcb, 

liable to this Misfortune, fox/which you mutt 2. Take fix Ounces of the Juice of the Root of 
bleed them in the Gums,and,under the Tail,and Lapatum acutum , Hempfeeq. Qil* one Poland , 
rub their Teeth wfth Sage, Earth and Salt. Soap feraped very lmaH,-four Ounces^ Soot from 

TEMPERAMENT, ?ee Conjlkution the Mouth of an Oven, reduced into fine Powder* 

TENESMUS, a Difiemper in the Anus, or half an Ounce ; boil it all together in a Veflelou 
Fundament, which obliges Perfons to go to llool the Fire, keep continually ftirring till it is redu- 
continuallly ; it happens commonly in all Fluxes ced into an Ointment, fub the Ringworms with 
of the Eelly, and when the Matter is lo lharp it, and wafh’ejn withPifs. 
and as it were baked over, as to make the Part 3. Take two penny worth* or thereabouts, of 
raw as it pafles. white Virgin Wax, a# Ounce of tfie Oil of fweet 

The Tpnefmus, if it lafts long, makes Women Almonds,, and ipme Venice Turpentine reduced 
with ChiU. milcarry-: The Hiccup is an rllSyrap- into an Ointment by way <of Lotion in Rofewater. 
tom in a Tenefmus, if it happens in the Time 01 a Me‘lt the Wax ip a.convenient Veflel upon a cha- 
Dylentery or Loofnefs ; when the Caule is taken fing Difh, and when it is melted, put tI k? reft of 
away, it will ceafc; but if it colnes a’lhaXp, the Ingredients to it; take it off the Fire, and 
hot and long baked Humour, you mutt bleed once beat the whole well together tiH it attains to the 

con- 
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confidence pf an Unguent; put it up and keep it 
for your OGcafions: You are to rub you? Tetters 
wit® it. 

4. Boil fome Walnut Oil iii the Spring, and.ha* 
ving five or fix live Toads ready, throw them in. 
when they have boil’d fome time take ’em oft' ana 
throw them away; prelerye the Oil in a Glafir 
Vial apdrub your Tetter therewith, which will 
dry up in a Ihort time. 

5. Take fublimate Mercury and Cerule, of each 
an Ounce j Oil of fweet Almpfids, two Ounces ; 
pnd Lemon Juice, two Drams, ip which you. are 
fo kill your Mercury; then pound the reft, and 
pfrerwards mix the whole together, and beat ’em 
Well for two or three Hours ; pf which make an 
Vpguent. with which ypy are tP rub ’em: It will 
take oft tpe Heat at firu, apd then cure. 

For inflaip ’4 Tetters ; I. Take an Ounce of 
Gold Lithargf, half a quartern of Oil of Olive, 
and two Spoonfuls of Vinegar; put the whole inf 
to a glaz’d Pot and boil it on a flow Fire, and 
when it is reduc’d to the form of an Ointment 
take it oft" the Fire, and keep it for ufe; and 
whep that is done apply it to the part aileded, 
and rub it on as hot as you can. 

2. Take Water-Creffes, pound the fame with 
commnp Salt and apply to the Tetters. 

3. Take the Powder of Algerpc, mix it with 
a Pomatjim of either Orange or Jellaitiine Flow¬ 
ers, or Role Ointment, and rub it on. 

4. Take a piece of Uaflewpod, light it at one 
pnd, and put it all in. a flame to a Pewter Plate, 
leaning a little on one fide, and a dark red Oil 
Will tyn from it,, with .which ryb the Tetters.. 

1. For far! nous or mealy Tetters; Put into a 
Pewter Dilh fome frelh Butter, about'the bignefs 
of an Egg, and as much black Pitch, incorporate 
both together, lay it up in an earthen Pot and 
apply it every Evening. 

2. Take a GUIs of good Vinegar, and fteep 
therejn a new laid Egg in the Shell, a Scum will 
appear oil the furface pf the Vinegar, with which 
t-he Tetters are to be tub’d. 

For Tetters in the Face ; they mull. be often 
rub’d with Vinegar, wherein anew laid Egg has 
been fleeped lb long till the Shell is diiFolv’d en. 

^tJtter, a Difteinper which Dogs are fome. 
times liable; to remedy which take black Ink, 
Juice of Mint, and Vinegar, of each a like quan¬ 
tity, mix’em together with the Powder of Brim- 
flony, to a Salve, and anointing the Tetter till it 
pleeds it will kill and cure it. •.. . 

TETTER, an Evil incident to Sheep and Goats^ 
which is cured in this manner: Take Sorrel- 
Roots, wild or tame, Dice or bruife ’em 3 little, 
and foak’em in Vinegar two Days and two Nights, 
®nd rub the Tetter four or five times a Day there¬ 
with, and leave the Roots to remain >11111 in the 
Vinegar. 

2. Others take the Gum of aCberry-Tree, and 
diflplving it in ftrong. Vinegar, rub the Sore with 
it. Many prelcrioe the Herb Prick-Madam, 
Ramping it with Harrow-Greafe, let it io remain 
for two Days and then anoint it therewith. 

TETTER, otherwile call’d Fly'mg-Wirm y or 
Ring-Worm , a very evil Sorance, which tuns up 
and down a Horfe’s Body; from whence k re¬ 
ceives its Name; fometimes proceeding from the 
heat of the Blood, which engenders a hot and 
fharp Humour, and fometimes from bad and foul 
feeding, and is moft commonly found in hisRump, 
which runs down the Joints till it comes into his 


Tiil| and if it continues these long, will turn 
into a Canker: But yet it will now ana then fettle 
upon lame fielhy part of the Body, which will fo 
tfouble him With itching and subbing againft Walls 
and Bafts, that it will bring away the Hair, yea, 
and the Skimatad Flcfh alfo; he will tear with his 
Teeth (if he can come at it, the itching is lb vio- 
lent. 

This Diftemper may be known by the falling 
away of the Hair, and by his continual rubbing^ 
but if it get? into the Joint between the top of his 
Rump and the Tail, then it is knpwn by a Scsfi, 
Which you may feel with your Finger; and if it 
be ferap’d or pjcMi away, a thin Water will comic 
out of it by degrees, which being left long fo run 
will in time get into hisTail andbecomc a Canker, 
as aforefaid. .: . ■ ■ " . 

Things generally ufed in the cure of this Evil 
ar$, Water found in the decay’d hollow of a Beech 
Tree, wherewith it is rubb’d ■: .The Juice of this 
Leaves and Roots of ftuiking Gladwin, one Pint 
of Plantain-Water, two of fietf-Brine, boil’d to¬ 
gether and clarify’d, is good to kill them : Soar* 
many more, thirigs, but particularly, Take two 
Drains of Precipitate, put into a Infill ViaLGlafs 
with fair Water, much more than will cover th* 
Powfler, and kept dole flopped; with which 
Wafli it twice a Day ; and after you have drefVd 
the Sorance, ihake the Glals and let it ftand tiR 
the next Drelfing: But if it be in any fielhy part, 
you may kill k by bathing the place with the 
Juice of Southernwood, Maudlin and Rue, of each 
a like quantity, and put then into three Quarts 
of Urine, with two handfuls of Bay-lalt} let 
it hoil rill one Quart be confirmed 5 then take it 
off, and tvith a Clour fa fined to a Stick wafh the 
Sorxance very hot, for four or five Mornings toge¬ 
ther. 

THATCHING, the cohering the Roof of a, 
Houfe or Barn with Straw or Reed:. It is a com¬ 
mon covering in many Parts of the kingdom., 
and to be even preferred before fome others ; the 
bell is that which is called Holm , which is long 
and ftiff Wheat-Sttaw wirh the Ears cut off,bound 
up in Bundles unbruifed, which, well laid, Jits 
thin, lafts long, and ism®ch neater than thecom* 
mon way. Thatchers commonly allow about two 
good Load of Straw for five ft] u are of Thatch, 
ing, or one Load to two and half fquare. They 
ufe no Withs in fome Parts of Kent, to bind on. 
their Thatching-Rods, but Rope-Yarn, which is 
a Angle firand Line about the fi*e of a Peny-Gordi 
pitch’d with Pitch, asfome do their Weft-Ropes: 
IPs cheap enough, and more durable than fFtrhsp 
for,when they aregrownSe^r they will fiyand break, 
but this will not, and therefore it may -be judged 
good-huffcandry to ufe ir. They thatch in fome 
Parts wkh Reedy inftcad of Straw. Some Work- 
menafiiire us, tbis kind of Thatching will endure 
forty, fifty, or fixty Years y A thouftnd handfuls 
of Reed bound tip in a litde B^nd wHl coftfifi 
teen or fix teen Sntlbngs, and cover pbout three 
fquare of Roofing $ ■ for laying pf wflich they 
have four Shillings per Square. 

TUIRD-Earing, a Term in Tillage, fignrfymg 
Ground a third time plow’d. 

THI RST, a Difiemper Gonfider’d as an immode¬ 
rate delire of fome Moifture, is caufed by an «x- 
ceflive Drinefs, which obliges the Party to drink 
inceflantly: It has its-Origin either frpm an inter- 
nal or external Gaufe : If. the Caufe is internal, it 
proceeds either from the Stomach, Liver, Hyart, 
an In temperature that is generally hot and dry, 
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fait and bilious Juices', or from other Parts, as the 
Reins, Belly, or the Brain; as may be obferved 
in Frenzies, Madneis, and other violent Paffions. 

If the caufe of Thirft be external, it proceeds 
from the heat of the Sun, hard Labour^ Vexation* 
excels of Drinking, and from fait and high 4 ealon'd 
Visuals; fo it may alfo from ftrong Phylick,Poy- 
fon, Stinging of Serpents, from long abltinence of 
drinking, $r. • 

If Tnirft be occafion'd by Choler, you may 
difcern it by a bitternefs in the Mouth, and if the 
Spittle is fait, it proceeds from Flegm of the 
lame nature; if from the Lungs anathe Heart, 
the Party will find a fmall Fever upon him, fpit 
Blood, or breathe with difficulty. 

In the Thirft which proceeds from the Reins, 
the Patient will have a continual Inclination to 
rnake Water. 

If from the Liver, he will be pale and his U- 
tine yellow; if from an Obftruftion in the My* 
fentery, the more he drinks the more dry he will 
be : He will be continually loofe, and the Excre¬ 
ments always raw. 

An immoderate Thirft in a Fever, when the 
Perfon's Body is extreamly arid; is a bad fymp- 
tom* 

If the Thirft ceafes, the Fever continues, and 
that the Patient's Tongue becomes dry and black, 
it is a fign that the feniitive Power is extinguifh'd 

As for thofe who are wont to drink in the 
Night, if they lleep after it, it is a good Sign ; 
but, on the contrary, they will become Droplical, 
or die fuddenly, it they do not ileep after they 
have drank. 

If you fuffer Thirft at going to Bed, you will 
find yourfclf better next Day. * 

He that can voluntary fuffer Thirft is ftrong 
and vigorous. 

He that takes Phyfick and drinks before it works 
will be fure to vomit. 

To cure Drought that proceeds from the Ob- 
ftm&ionof the Myfentery ; the Patient muft for 
feveralDaysdrink an openingTifTane falling; and 
if it proceeds from the Reins, let him drink lonre 
good pure Water in the Mornings. 

That Drought which proceeds either from Poy* 
fon, the flinging of fome venomous Creature, 
Sauce, high-feafon'd things, or violent Phyfick, is 
to be remedied by giving immediately a Vomit 
to the Patient; you muft alfo give him Cordials: 
Let him ufe the Syrups of Lemon, Goofeberries, 
Pomegranates, Barberries, and Whey; let him 
drink Barley-Water made of Succory, Sorrel, and 
Water-Lilies, and take Caffia in a Deco&ion of 
Tamarinds. 

As for the Thirft which is caufed by fait and 
corrupt Flegm* purge thePatient either with dou¬ 
ble Catholicon, Diaphenic, or Confe&ion of Ha- 
mech; let him take a Tiftane of Barley, with fome 
Cream of Tartar, or the Spirit of Sulphur. 

To cure that Drought wnich proceeos from the 
Lungs, Heart, and Wefand-Pipe, if you are in the 
Country, chew the Leaves of Alleliuiia, or the 
Leaves of Barberries* both which are fowrifh, or 
the Bark of Amara aulcis , which is the Solarium 
Lignofum of fome Botanifts, but donotfwallow 
your Spittle which this brings into your Mouth; 
or, lauly, the frelh Root ot Polypody, namely, 
that which grows at the Root of Oaks, which is 
efteem'd to be the beft ; its Roots tafte like Li- 
quorifh, and will make tlfe Mouth Water : In pre¬ 
scribing things after this manner, it may be lup- 
pofed by fome; that we account every body to be 


an Hertalift ; it were to be wiftitf indeed they 
were fo, for they might thereby, at a fmall Ex- 
pence get rid of many Difleinpers they labour un¬ 
der. 

* If a Perfoft has been very much heated and af* 
ter that finds himlelf excellively tbirfty* dry your 
ftlf firft, then take a Shirt well warm'd and put 
it on, warm your felf by a good clear Fire, 
where no Wind comes, and, laftly, drink a very 
fmall quantity of pure Wine, let it be the very 
beft, and let it be not very cold .* Keep yourfelf 
from the cold Air, for fear of fome bad Accidents 

When you find your Tongue burden'd with 
fome fait Flegm, ferape it with a lilver Spoon, 
and if you have none, take a clean but coarle 
Linen-cloarh, with which you may rub it: If you 
are not hard to vomit, mix a little Oil of Olivd 
with a Spoonful of warm Water, to make you 
vomit, and to free the Stomach from the Humour 
which caufes Thirft. 

THISTLE, in Latin Carduus y a common 
Name to fevcral Plants, whofe Flowers art Pipes 
doled together in the form of a Head, and whofe 
Leaves are prickly ; tho' the Tbijlle be a noifom 
Weed, yet lbine of them are receiv'd into Gardens 
with us. 

1. The Greater Globe*TbiJlle^ with Leaves cut in, 
or gafh'd to the middle, full of fharp Prickles; 
its Branch'and Stalk above a Yard high, bearing 
great round hard Heads, with fharp-bearded Hulks 
ot a bluifti Green, (from whence come pale-blue 
Flowers) fpreading over the whole Head, and ar$ 
fucceeded by the Seeds contain'd in the Hulks, 
which muft be preferv'd, for the Plant dies in 
Winter. 

2. The Leffer Globe-Tbijllej whole Leaves are 
finaller and whiter, as are the Stalk and Head of 
the Flowers; the Root more durable, commonly 
laftingfour Ycars^bearingFlowers. 

Their time of Flowering is ufually in Augufly 
and being fow'd of Seeds they will come to be 
Flowers the lecond Year ; they prove a great 
annoyance to fome Lands, by killing the Grafs, 
Corn, &c. tho' they be a fure token of the ftrength 
of the Ground ; and the way to deftroy'em is to 
cut them by the Roots, before the Seeding time. 

3. Our Ladies milky da pled Tbijlle^ in Latin, 
Carduus Marianusy is a Plant whole Stem grows 
three or four foot high, the Leaves are leng, large, 
prickly, and mark'd with Spots as white as Milk ; 
it bears at the top Heads, befet with hard Points, 
each of which liiflain a tuft of Flower-work, 
hollow at top, and of a purple Colour : It grows 
both in Garaens and in uncultivated places, 'ti> 
worth efteem, for the young Stalk about May 
being peel'd and foak'd in Water, to extraft the 
bittemefi, boil'd or raw, is a very wholfom Sailer, 
eaten with Oil, Salt ana Pepper ; fome eat them 
fodden in proper Broth, or bak'd in Pies, like the 
Artichoak; but the tender Stalk boil'd or fry'd, 
fome prefer, both are nourilhing and reftorative. 

Mr. Cbomel fays, That the Seed and Root of 
this Tbijlle have alraoft the fame Vertues, to re¬ 
move Obftru&ions and to provoke Urine, as the 
Star-Tbiftle : That the Italians made ufe of its 
Root in Sallets, like Artichoaks, that a Tiftane is 
made of the Root, reduc'd into Powder, Fen- 
nel-Seed, .and a little long Pepper, which is good 
for Nurfes who are defe&ive in their Milk ; and 
the diftill'd Water of its Leaves being drank with 
half a Dram of the Seeds, is very good for Pains in 
the Sides. 

4. That call'd Hcly^TtiJlIe, in Latin, Carduus 
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BenediElus, flibots forth a Stem two or three Foot 
high ; the Leaves are large, indented, prickly, 
and of a Colour inclining to that of Borage ; the 
Heads which grow on the top of the Branches are 
beft, they grow in the manner of Heads funned 
of lome Leaves; the Flowers are of a yellow co¬ 
lour. 

Holy Tbijlle has no lefs Vertues againft the 
Plague and all forts of Poifon, than Angelica , 
whether taken inwardly or apply’d outwardly; 
If does by the lame Vertue drive away Moles and 
other Creatures injurious to Gardens; from the 
Place and Ground wherein it is planted. Thofe 
tvho have a Quartan or other Agues that begin 
with a cold Fit, will be cur’d by taking in a 
Morning three Ounces of the Water of Car duns 
JSenedichs, or about a Dram of its Seeds pulve¬ 
rized. This Remedy is good for Pleurifies and 
Kpikpftes in young Children, if you boil the Seed 
in Wine : Its Deco&ion is good to allay Pains in 
th e Kidneys, and the 67 ;<?//V£, to kill Worms, and 
to make you Sweat . Car duns Bene diet us, whe¬ 
ther dry or green^ taken inwardly and apply’d 
Outwardly cures malignant Ulcers. ^ 

The Hundred beaded Tbijlle, in Latin, Eringi- 
trm, is a Plant whofe Stem is divided at the top 
into leveral Branches, grows up about two Foot, 
rhe Leaves are large, indented, guarded with 
Prickles, and alternatively rang’d; the Flowers 
are whitifh and confift of five Leaves, Handing 
Rofewiie; they Hand upon prickly Heads, which 
grow on the fummit of the Branches; a Crown of 
finall prickly Leaves lerve for aBaiis to each Head. 
This Plant grows on the Sea-iide and in Sandy 
places. 

The Wine in which the Roots of the Hundred 
beaded Tbijlle has been boiled, will remove the re¬ 
tention of Urine , forces away Gravely is good in 
Epilcpfies , Drcpfies and Jaundice: The Deco&ion 
of its Root is admirable againft the Headachy and 
alfo the diftilled Water of the Tendrels of its 
Leaves drank daily, and even as often as you can. 

T H O R N, a commorf Name given to two or 
three forts of Plants, as the White-Thorn, Black- 
Thorn, and Goats-Tborn ; the White-Thorn is fo 
Well known every where that it needs nodelcrip- 
on; and therefore we proceed to the ufe of it : You 
will certainly find it the beft Quick to Plant , and 
is the moft common, and efteem’d the handfomeft 
and beft Fence: It will fuit any Soil, where anew 
Ditch and Bank arc madtf, except the drieft Gra¬ 
vel and Sand, and will alfo even grow upon that* 
if it proves a wet Year 3 It is railed or Seeds or 
Plants, but Plants are the quickeft way, the Seeds 
lying two Years in the Ground before they fprnig, 
but they grow very faft after two or three Years. 
Where Sets are fcarce, when you fell your Under? 
Woods, or rather the Year before, fow Haws and 
Sloes in them, and they will furnilh you without 
doing your Wood any harm, becaufe you may 
draw them before they come to be big. 

Next to the Wbite-Tbcrn is the Black-Thorn, 
a Plant likewife very well known, and is railed 
as the other ; indeed it makes a very good Fence; 
tho’ it comes Ihort of the Whiter becaule it is apt 
to run more into the Ground, and is not lb cer¬ 
tain of growing; but then the Bulhes are much 
the beft and moft lajring of any for dead Hedges, 
of to mend Gaps; nor are Cattle fo apt to crop 
them as the other : They will grow upon thefame 
lbrt of Soil as the other, but the richer the Mould 
is the better they will profper. See Fence , Hedge, 
(fuick-Fcnce, or Set and GcatxThern. 


The Root of an old Thorn is excellent for Boxes 
and Combs, and cunoully and naturally wrought. 
They formerly made Ribs to lome fmall Boats 
with the White-Thorn ,. And if they were plan¬ 
ted Angle and in Standards, they would rile into 
large bodied Trees in time, and be of excellent ufe 
tor the Turner, and not inferior to Box. The di¬ 
ftilled Waters from the Stones or Kernels of the 
Haw or IFhite-Thorn reduc’d to Powder, is laid td 
be lovereign againft the Stone. 

THORN-APPLE, in Latin, Stramonium a 
Plant that bears large broad Leaves, pointed at 
top, of a dark green, and faftned to long Stalks ^ 
anndft thele riles a Stem about a Foot and an half 
high, as big as a Man’s Finger, and branching out 
into feveral Boughs, each of which bears a Flow¬ 
er fhaped like a Pipe, and indented in leveral pla¬ 
ces; m the Cup a chive appears faftned like a 
Nail to the lower part of the Flower, which in 
time becomes a round Fruit garni fil’d with little 
Points, and divided into Cells full of flat Seed iii 
the Figure of a little Kidney. 

This is an annual Plant, lown thin on Beds in 
the Month of Marc to ; and lince the readieft way* 
to raile it is to fee are it from the hoary Frofis,’ 
care mufi be taken as foon as it is up to cover ic 
with GJajjcs, or any covering which will do the 
bulineL as well; when it is ftrong enough to be 
mov’d, let it be railed with the Spade, which is 
the belt wav, for if it he puli’d bv the Roots it 
will too much retard its growth. The place moft: 
proper tor it is a Border, either of a great orftnall 
Parterre, where it makes a handfiome Show, as it 
docs likewile in Pols: It •mult be carefully wa¬ 
tered after it is plated ; and this mult be conti¬ 
nued all the Summer till the fall of the Flower. 

Others fay the Thorn-Apple is twofold, vizi 
the green, which riles up with a ftrong round Stalk 
four or five Foot high, branched at the Joints 
with large, dark, green Leaves jagg’d about the 
edges ; having large white Flowers at the Joints; 
which are fuccecded by great round thorny Pleads; 
opening, when ripe, into three or four parts, full 
of flat blackilh fiecd ; and the Lci’ier differing 
from the.other in Ihiallnels of the Leaves, that 
are finooth, indented on the Edges, and Stalks 
without Branches; the Flowers are not fo big but 
more beautiful, tbe Heads round, lefs and har¬ 
der than the other; the Roots of both die in the 
Winter : The greater kind is common and will 
grow every where. 

THRAVE of Corn , in moft parts of England} 
coniifts of four Shocks, and each Shock contains 
fix Sheaves ; tho’in lome Places they reckon but 
twelve Sheaves to a Thrave. 

THROTLING, a Diftemper in Black-Cattle$ 
ptoceeding from lome Humours which gathet 
undef their Throats, and caule the Glands to 
fwell to fo dangerous a mannet that they will 
choak ’em; without fome fpeedy Remedy be us’d ; 
and the way is to open thele Glands, Morning and 
Evening with a Lancet; then rub the Throat un¬ 
derneath with Laurel Oil and frdh Butter beat to¬ 
gether ; his Head muft be wrapt warm and well co- 
ver’d, otherwife the poor Bcaft will die. 

THROUGH-WAX, or Through-Leaf in Latin; 
Pcrfoliata , a Plant whole Leaves are almoft round 
tho’ pointed at the top, like thofe of Peafe, with 
certain pretty large Veins from the Stalk to the 
Edges, they feem as if they were pierced through 
the Steins and Branches; and hence it is that thfe 
Plant has obtain’d the Name of Perfoliata : The 
Stem is flender, fimooth, round and laden with 
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Branches: It has but one^ Root, that is hairy e- 
nough; It grows amoftgit Corn and in Meadows, 
and blolloms in June. 

The Deco&ion of this Plant in Wine bfmgdrdnk, 
is good fur Ruptures and the falling down of the 
Guts. It is alio, when apply'dPlaftetwife* good 
for the Kings-hvil: the Water diftill’d from it, 
as well as the Herb, allays all forts of Inflamma¬ 
tions* 

THRUSH, or Throftle , a fmall Bird, a littlfc 
bigger than a Lark, generally of a Leaden Colour; 
blit there are feveral forts or them ; as the Mijle- 
tee-Thrcjile , the Northern o t Field jar e^ the Wind - 
TbrojHe^ the IVeodfcng-Tbroftle^ the Heaib-ThroJiie r 
&c. They make liot Pies of 1 hrujles^ in the 
fame manner as they do of Partridge or Woodcock - 
Pics , which you may fee., If you roaft them, 
let'em be baited and ftrew’d witli Bread and Salt, 
in order to be eaten with Verjuice, Pepper, and a 
little-Orange-Juice, after having rub'd the Difh 
with Shalor. Amongft other Difhes Tbrujbes 
may be put into a Ragoe, in order to which^ fry 
’em in Lard, with a little Flower* at faggot ot fine 
Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, a little White Wine, 
and Capers, fqueezing in fome Lemon Juice as 
they are ferving up to the Table. 

For Potage made of Tbrufces* let them be like- 
wife fry'd in Lard, after they have been drawn, 
and then boil'd with brown Broth proper for that 
purpofe, and which you may fee under the Arti¬ 
cle Broth ; the Liver being alfo fry'd in the fame 
Lard, muft be afterwards pounded and ftrain'd 
thro' a Hair-lieve with the fame Broth, in order 
to be put upon the Thrujhes y or into the Potage, 
which are to be drefi'd and garni Ih'd with Mu- 
fh rooms. 

THUNDER, the quenching of Fire in a 
Cloud, or an Exhalation hot and dry mix’d with 
moifture, carry'd into the middle Region, and 
there thicken'd and wrap'd in a Cloud : Or this 
hot Matter, coupled with cold and moifture, 
clofed in the Cloud, grows 3 Strife; the Heat 
beats and breaks out of the iides of the Clouds 
with a thundring Noife, and the Fire then difper- 
fed is the Lightning.* 

Thunder prognofticates the Weather to follow; 
for when it Thunders more than it Lightens, it 
prefages great Winds; but otherwife, if it Lightens, 
oftner than it Thunders, great and hafty ShoWefs 
arc likely to liicceed : Morning Thunder lignifies 
Wind, Noon Thunder, Rain; Roaring ordiftant 
cues, Wind ; but cracking and acute Thunders, 
Winds and Rains. 

THYME, in Latin, Thymus ,from AnU 
mal8pirit^btC7LX\it according to the Phylicians,there 
is a vertue m this Plant able to repair the Animal 
Spirits, by means of which we live. There are 
feveral forts of this Plant, but not differing almoft 
at all from one another; we fhall deferibe that on- 
Jy cultivated in our Garden-Borders. It grows 
very low, lhooting out feveral woody Stems very 
Branchy and full of little Leaves of an Afh colour; 
on the top of thefe Branches grow the Flowers, 
like little Heads, of a Purple colour; eachFlow- 
tj, according to Mr. Tournefort , is a Pipe cut at 
top into two Lips, of which the uppermpft is 
flrait, and often divided into feveral Parts, that 
beneath is divided into no more than two. From 
the Cup of this Flower arifes a Chive faftned like 
v a Nail to the hinder part of it, and accompany'd 
with four forts of Embrios, which, in time, be¬ 
come ft) many Seeds, incloled in a Capfula, which 
lcrv’d as a Cup to the Flower. As tor the ufe of 
y yme in Gardens, fee Edgings* 


IHld-Tbyme grows in hot Countries, in barren 
Places fcnd upon rocky Mountains, more particu¬ 
larly in Cnndia ; ben6e it is called Thyme of Condi a. 
It blofloms in June ; fee Wild-Thyme . 

, Thyme being boiled in Water and Honey, and 
fo drank, is good for fevere Coughs and fhortnefs 
of Breath; it promotes Urine, and helps to bring 
away the After-burden and a dead Child: It helps 
the Menfes and dillolves Blood clotted in the Body. 
If you reduce it into a Powder and take three 
Drams of it in the Spirit of Vinegar, with a little 
Salt, it will purge away thick Flegmandfharp and 
bilious Humours. A Cataplafm made of Thyme 
boil'd in Wine, fs good for the Sciatica , and the 
Ventofities of the Belly or Womb. The firiell of 
Thyme is excellent for the Relief of thofc who axe 
fuDjeft to the Falling-ficknefs ; and to keep them 
from it, its proper to place its Leaves round about 
their Beds : The frequent ufe of Thyme in Wine 
or Whey is good for melancholick Persons. 

TIDBITS, or Dainty+Bits y in French call'd 
Beatilies , are certain delicious and nice Things 
that enter into the Compofition of Tarts, Ragous, 
and Potages, fuch as Truffles, Artichoaks, Cocks- 
Combs, or rallates, Sweet-Breads, and the like. 

TILLAGE, a moving or ftirrmg of the Earth* 
which being perform'd on the top of it, enters to a 
certain deptn and makes the lower and upper parts 
change place : The Operation, as to Gardening- 
in general is, that hot and dry Earth muft be. tilt'd 
j in Summer, either a little before of whilft it 
[ Rains, of loon after, of where there is a likeli¬ 
hood of more, when it can be done neither too 
often nor too deep: But it muft not be perform'd 
in hot Weather, unlefs water'd prefently after* 
Butmoift, cold and ftony Earth,*muft be never 
till'd in time of Rain, but rather during the grea^ 
teft Heat; and as frequent Cultures partly hin¬ 
der the goodneft of the Earth from being wafted* 
by the growth and nourilhment of ill Plants ; fb 
in the time that Trees blofTom, Vines fhoot, ®cv 
it muft not be done at all. 

But in refpeft of Ar^leLand, tho’.the Spadt 
was anciently ufed as well as the Plow, yet the 
latter beifig foutid more expeditious and conveni* 
ent, the other has grown out of ufe ; of this Land 
there afe reckon’d three forts, i. Such as are claiey* 
{lift*, cold and moifty which is generally thrice 
plowed, in the Spring, Summer and at Seed-time, 
tor Wheat , and four times for Barley , if it be the 
fit ft GraiO fown after lone refting, which in moflt 
places with us is not ufual ; and thefe ploughing* 
and fallowings are Very advantageous to the 
Ground, for hereby it is by degrees laid in fuch 
Ridges, as the nature thereof requires; for the more 
in number, the higher the Ridges, the better they 
axp for Wheat , which delights naturally in moifl; 
Ground, fo that it be laid dry, and not fubjeft to 
be drown'd and over-glutted with moift Years, 
and it very much prevents blafting: This is a 
means likewife to make the Land lighter and fit¬ 
ter for the Seed to take Root in, the Clods being 
apt to diflolve by being expoftd # to the Weather* 
and often broken by tne Plough ; as alfb to kill 
the Weeds, -to capacitate it to receive nitroua 
Dews, and celeftial Influences; feeing they more 
eafily coagulate and fix on a light Earth thafi on, 
a fad or heavy Lump; and to defend the Corn 
well from the extreamitics of the Weather, cfpeciv 
ally cold Winds : For the more uneven any piece 
of Land is, the better it bears fuch Seafons ; for 
which reafon, in the open Champaign, where the 
LaAd is dry, and they do not lay up their Ridges, 
I. ' as 
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as in other Places, then it is harrow’d but little, 
and left as rough as may be, for no other caufe, 
but to breakthe fleering Winds. 

But in cafe Barley be intended to be fir ft Town 
therein, after the fim fallowing, it niuft lie over 
tiie Winter, that the Froft may the better temper 
it for the Seed-time, when it is to be plowed again; 
if for Peas or Beans, once fallowing before the 
Winter ferves the turn; but if it nas a good 
Sward ,or ,Turf upon it, it is more advifabie to 
denfliire or bum it the Summer before it is fown, 
that being the more expeditious and advantageous 
way; it ipends the acid moifture, kills the Weeds, 
ana loon brings the Land to a lively fine temper. 

Good rich mellow Land, as black Mouldy or 
any other colour, that has lain long for Failure, 
till overgrown with Moft, Weeds, or the like, 

. which will as foon grow on rich as on poor Land, 
are improv’d by plowing, which is not only a 
Medicine, or cure to them, but raifes an immedi¬ 
ate advantagej and much benefits the Land foi the 
future, in cafe a Crop or two be taken of it at a 
time, and that it be laid down for Pafture again 
well toiled; or elfe town with St.Foirt, Clover, &c. 
but if not, by foiling it only the Year beforfe it 
be laid down, it may yield good Grafs after the 
Corn is carried off, and to come to a Sward. The 
hard Land is to be laid in height according as to its 
inclination either to Moifture or Drought. New. 
broken Ground, if it be town with Peafe the firft 
Year,, faves one plowing, and a good part of the 
Herbage the Summer before ; it alto aeftroys the 
Weeds, and better prepares the Land for any other 
Grain. 

As for poor and barren Land, the beft and 
fpeedieft way to reduce it to Tillage- if it has 
lain long iintilled, and has a Sward tnereon, ei¬ 
ther of towre Graft or of Rulhes, Weeds, or iuch 
like, or of healthy Grafs, Fern, or Broom, where¬ 
by an evil Juice has been contrafted injurious to 
Vegetation, and withal fertil with tmeftrial Salt, 
is to burn-heat or denfhire it. But this Caution 
is to be obferv’d by the Hufbandman, that he 
mull not be too greedy to tow it often, till the 
Heart of the Land be drawn out; which then it 
will eafily yield, that it mufl lie to reft many 
Years after to &in a Sward again, neither mu ft 
the Soil made or the Straw be expended on other 
Lands, which ill Husbandry is to generally ufed, 
that it brings an ill name upon this part of Im- 

S rovement; which if they foil’d and laid for Pa- 
ore, after, two Crops, would yield very good 
Grals ; or elfe let it be fown with new Hays, or 
Grades. See Agriculture, Flows of feveral forts, 
and Ridges. 

TILLS; fee Lentils. 

TIMBER; fee Felling, Pruning, Seafoning, &c. 
of Timber. 

TlMBER-jT/fiybre; Forty three Foot folid 
make a Tun of Timber, and fifty Foot a Load; 
fee Felling of Timber. 

TIMBER-Trw and Underwood ; fee Planting 
of Timber-Trees and Underwood, Coppice, Dr effing 
and Cleaning of Wood, tic. 

TlMBEIL£7e/>x; an inconvenience that at¬ 
tends green Timber, which is very apt to fplit or 
cleave after it is wrought into form, which is a 
great Eye-fore in fine Buildings: Now to dofo 
the Chops and Clefts this expedient has been found 
to do well; Anoint and topple it with the tot of 
powder’d Beef, with which it muft be well (bak'd, 
and the chafm fill’d with a Sponge dip’d into it; 
this muft be done twice over. Some Carpenters 
ufe Greafe and Saw-duft mingled together; but 


the firft is lb good a way, that our Author toys, 
he had feen Wind-ftock Timber fo exquilitely 
clofed, as not to be difcern’d where the Defefis 
were: But remember this mull be done when the 
Timber is green. 

TIMBkE, or rather Timmer , toys Guillim, 
the Heralds Term for the Creft, which Hands in 
any Atchievement a top of the Helmet. 

TIMPANY, a Diflemper proceeding from a- 
bundance of Blood, which uniting with the Seed 
retain’d in the Womb does by its immoderate Heat 
change itfelf into feveral fmall pieces of Flefh, or 
into one great one. It is perceiv’d when the Body 
grows lean, the Colour fades, the Stomach toils, 
the Hypocondras fwell, the Back pain’d, the 
Menfes llopt, the Breaft grow big, and the Belly 
is extended, raifed, and that nothing can move it. 

All thefe Symptoms.at firft, makes Women tof- 
peft they are with Child, but they are undeceiv’d 
when the term of their Lying-in is paft, and that 
the Diftemper ftill remains upon them. 

Women in the Southern Parts of the World are 
not only tobjeft to Timpanies, but alto to breed 
Monfters; and if this Diftemper, after all the 
real Symptoms of it are known, be negle&ed, it 
becomes incurable, knd at length caufes a Dropfy; 
and therefore to provide againft fuch fatal Confe- 
quences, the Patient muft be prefently bled in the 
root, in cafe fhe has plenty of Blood, and that 
her Age and Strength will alto allow it; after 
which, a hot and moift Regimen muft be ufed, 
the hot to open, and the moift to toften; and to 
this end Recourfe muft be had to Medicines that 
are proper for the Stoppage of the Menfes; and 
yet thefe here muft not be neglefted. 

Take half an Ounce of Euphorbium well pul¬ 
verized, make Pills thereof with a little ot the 
Syrup of Mugwort, or of its Juice, divide ’em 
into four parts, • a Dram for each Dole, and take 
it every Morning fading; or elfe either make ule, 
from time to time, of tne Pills of fimple Hiera- 
Trochifks of Myrrh or Agarick, Hermodaftil, ana 
Inje&ions made with Mallows, Pellitory, Origan, 
Callmint, Camomile, Melilot, Rofemary, Sage, 
Mugwort, Annife, and Fennel: You may alto 
ufe Baths, to which you may add a good part of 
the faid Herbs; and at yout coming out of it, 
rub your Reins and Belly with Lily and Camomil 
Oil, or with Goofe-greale. Suppofitories and Per¬ 
fumes taken in at the Privy Parts, will very much 
help to loofen, and at the tome time, ^raw it off: 
The firft may be prepar’d of a Dram of If is Pow¬ 
der, half a Dram of Myrrh, twenty Grains of 
Caftor and Seed of Rue, and Turpentine as much 
as is needful. Or elfe take two Ounces of Nut- 
meg Oil mixt with two Drams of the Powdet of 
Gentian, and with tome Cotton. 

As for the Perfume, you may make tife of 
Myrrh, and often ufe Pulpy Timpany , an Herb it 
feems to called; youfnay mix therewith a quan¬ 
tity of Vapours or watry Matter, which will in- 
creafe the Accidents ana Symptoms; and two o- 
ther Simples improperly call’d Timpaniet. 
Maids as well as marry*a Women, are tome- 
times fubjeft to a Ebropfy, Afcites, 1 or 77m- 
pany, thro' the fuppmnon of the Menfes. For 
the AfcitesyUt the tome Remedies, and moreover 
Suppofitories made of white Hellebore, Opopo- 
nax, Ox or Bull Gall. 

For the Timpany the tome Remedies are ufed as 
in the Dropfy ; and if there be occafion for Suppo¬ 
fitories, prepare’em with Rue, Honey, and Niter, 
or tome other with Bdellium, Oil of Spike and 
Mugwort Juice. B TIN* 
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TINCTURE* a Word m Heraldry fignifying 
the Colours man Elcutchfcon* or Coat of Arms. 

TIN, called by the Ancients White-Lead, a 
Metal which comes near unto Silver ia Colour 
but differs very much from it in the figure of its 
Pores, artd ia the fplidity* and weight ; the name 
of the Planet Jupiter is.given tp it by Chymifls, 
who fuppofe that it receives its* particular Influ¬ 
ence from it: It is a malliable Subftance,fulphu- 
reous, and very eafy to put into fallnon. A ver- 
tue has been attributed to it agaiuil the Diieafes 
of tb$l*iver Matrix. 

But; fotafniuch as the beft Tin, and in moft 
plenty^;is the product of our own Country, and 
more particularly in the County of Cornwall and 
that which contributes much to the increafe of 
6u* Ufealth and Power, it will be very proper to 
fay fomething concerniug the finding, working, 
and ordering of it. 

The Stones from which Tin is wrought, are 
fometimes found a foot or two. below thefurface . 
of tht Earth, but moft ufiially betwixt two Walls 
or Rocks, which areeornmonly of an Iron colour,of 
little or, no affinity with the Tin f in a Vein or Load 9 
as the Tinners call it, betwixjt four and eighteen 
Indies broad, or thereabouts ; fometimes the 
Metal is rich and fat, other whiles hungry and 
flarved ; and the Pits are forty, fifty, and fome¬ 
times lixty Fathoms deep* and more; but the 
Load being very rich and good, above that you 
have ten Fathom from the^Urals, or thereabouts,, 
and a ftrange cavity below; The Tin is for the 
moft part incorporated with the. Stone> and is 
found* in it; they break every individual Stone* 
and if there be any Blacknefs in the Stones they 
break cut welly as they term it, and this black fluff’ 
produces their Tin. , 

But tho’ this Metal be made for the moft part 
of Stones, yet it is fometimes, as it were, mix’d 
with a lmall gravelly Earth, fometimes white, 
but for the moft part red and it is ealily lepe* 
rated from tins Earth with bare wafhing, but fcoini 
the Stone not without much ftamplng. 

They diftinguilh this gravelly Tin from that 
which is gathered from the Stones, and call" it 
Prpan-Tiny an hundred Loads of which, fcarcely 

equals in value fifty of the othej* : . 

Another fort they ca\\ MundfckOrej and being 
mix’d together the Muvdiek may be ealily known 
by its glittering, yet fad Brownnefs wherewith it 
will foon colour your Fingers; but if there is any 
Muttdick left in melting the Tin, it does much. 
Prejudice, feeing it makes it thick andv muddy l 
It Items to be a kind of Sulphur ; Fire only fepew 
rates it from the Tin and evaporates it. into Smoalc. 

Belides the forementioned Stones found in Tin* 
Mines and incorporated with the 77/?, there occurs 
aS^r-mix’d alfo with this Metal, as it is com¬ 
monly with Lead and Copper : It appears fre¬ 
quently of a fbining whitifl^Subftance, and caufes 
a white Froth upon the Water in wafhing^ when 
it is iirft taken out of the Earth it is foft and fat- 
tjlh, but foon after grows lomewhat hard. It is 
feldom found growing,hut flicking to the Metal. 
The Miners call it White-Sjtar, and Ibme think it 
to be the Mother and Noumhment of the Metal: 
1 he beft Ore is that which is in Spars, and next to 
this, that which has a bright Spar in it. 

As for the working of the Ore, it is done in this 
fnannCr; the Stones being beaten, as before, are 
brought to a Mill call’d the Stamping-Mill, which 
oeshy Water, with fitch Hammers as Paper-Mills 
avt; the Stones are fo diiperfed that by degrees 
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•they are wafbed into a Lattin-Bo* with Holes, in* 
to which the Stampers fall, by which means they 
are beaten pretty fmaU, and by the Water continu¬ 
ally pairing through the Box, the Ore, through its 
weight, fails dole by the Mill, and thofe Farts 
that are not Metalline, which they c^itCnufhlty, 
are wsdhed away by the Water; then they take 
that which falls dole by the Mill, and fo di/pofeit 
in the laid Mill, that the Water may drive it once 
more, to make a. better feparacion of the Caofalty. 

In the next place they dry it in a Furnace* on Iron 
Plates, and then grind it very line in a CraJlng-MJ/fj 
with Stone, common on the Hills of Ccrhwal -; ' 
after this they rewafit ir, as before, and then dry it 
a littlt^ and carry it, laft of ! alt, thus fitted, to the 
Furnace, called by them a Blovoino-Hemfe, and 
tliere Melt and Gift it. There IwimTon the Metal? 
when it runs out of the Furnace* a Scum* which- • 
they call Droft, much like to Slag or Drofs of Iron, 
which being melted down with frefh Ore, runs 
into Metal. The Gaufafty they throw in heaps 
upon Banks, which, in lis or leven Years, they 
fetch over again, and make it Worth their labour; 

. Under this Head of Tin 'we may add a few 
Linesmore concerning Tin-Workr and Tin-Si ones t 
If the Load of Tin, a s they call it, lies right down, 
the Tunneis follow it fometimes to forty or fifty 
fathom deep, and the deeper’they fmk the greater 
they find the Load j but their Labour is fo- hard 
and tedious that they cannot-work above font? 
Flows in a. pay ^ and as they dig their Load 
flopewile under the Ground, the Air at length 
will not yield them Breathing, till they fink a 
Shaft, that is, a perpendicular Hole down to that 
; place fresh the 'top or furface of the Eferth* and 
l tho > the Light be juft then over their Heads, yet 
; the Pit is mu fbdark that they are fain to work for 
ithemoftpartbyCandle-light. In their pa/Tagt under 
Ground they fometimes meet with very loole 
Earth, and fometimes extwam hard Rotks, where^' 
.of now aad <hen a-good Workman will be Icaice 
able, to hrwi above a Foot in a Week. They now 
’and then meet with great ftreams of Water, and 
.funking Damp® that difordtr them. 

! When the Tin-Stone* Ate brought above 1 Ground? 
jthey break ■ and mill them, as before ; and in cafe 
tbeStuffbe moift they dry it by the Fire in anTronr 
'Cradle, .andbafter that grind it to a*fine Sand, and. 1 
\vhen itho&all the Earth walk’d from it* it isthenr- 
'calPd Block-Tin , which iscarry’d to the Blowing- 
Houfe and melted by a Charcoal Fire, blown by a 
igreat pair of Bellows* moved by a Water-Wheel,' 
,and then it is coined; but the Soft Tin is the more-' 
worth of the .tWo. A- Foot of Black Tin is irf 
meafure two Gallons, but the weight is uncertain? 
and according to the gpodnefi of it. A Foot of 
good Moor-ftn, which is held tlie belt, will weigh 
about eighty pounds; a Foot of the Mine-Ttrif- 
which is meaner* fifty two pounds; and of-the 
worft, fifty pounds: And two poimcjj- of good 
Black-Tin being melted .will yield a pound of 
White-Tin, - 

TIN-GLASS, SetBipmi). 

TIN-POWDER, a Powder made of ttlis Mine- 
xal by melting it in a Crucible* and fhakirrg ita- 
bout in a Bo*,nnd thefe will come off a> grey Pow«i 
det from the outjfide; what remains mure be mel¬ 
ted again and lliook about as- before, until yon 
have obtain'd what quantity you defire. This 
Powder is a celebrated Remedy to defiroy Worms,- 
and may therefore be given for that intent. The 
Dofe is from an Ounce and'an half to two Ounces. 
SeeWtrnvPtwJert 
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T l N-WORM, a Ciull Red-Worm round and apply’d to the Reins, and given intvardly in 
faH of Legs, much like a Hog-Loufe, which will white-Wine, from a Scruple ts half a Dram, 
& crrtpinj; m Suirtflier among the Grafs, and poi- brings out droplical Water. 

Ions the Raw that taJts of it, caufing himlud- Vanbelmont very much recommends thofe Amu- 
deirly to foeB, fo that within tour and twenty lets which he would have prepar’d with the Pow- 
Hortrs, if he be 1 not remedied) he will-die. The der of dry’d Toad, and the Stuff which he difo 
Curt B, gorges in dying into a Cup made of Wax, which 

i; Talrt a qudnrity'of Stale, and put feme Salt is plac’d under him as he hangs by the Leg; and 
fher'&nV Which mix well' together, anigive it him. he does allure us, that thefe Amulets are Specificks, 
and pfefcbtly after chafe hurt till he fcowres, and as well to prtferve from, as to cure th e Plague t 
When he does he will be likely to do well. He fays, in fine, That Authors aferibe aill thefe 

i. Sbrte take a good handful of Herb Robert , Vertues in a Toad, to a Bone, or rather, a Stone, 
ivhich fteirig choptTmall, bruifea wellj and mixt which is lometunes found in the Heads of thofe 
With Afe or Beer, they give him. fhat are very large or very old, call’d zToad-Stone, 

3 . Others' take Earth oi Ant-Hills, .arid mixing and in Latin, Bufonites. . 

Hie feme with Vinegar %wi it the Beall. Chymifts extratt a Volatile Salt from a Toad, 

. TIRING of 'a Horfe, a very incqnimodious which has admirable Venues againft Dropfies : 
thing to thC Ricfcr, whether in Toumying, Hunt- They reduce the dry’d Toad into a Powder, and 

ing, or the like; the belf help tor him is to. give ufe it againft the feme Maladies. The Dole taken 

hinr warin Wine to drink, and to let him Blood inwardly is from one Scruple to two ; for they 

in thfe Mouth, to fuller him to lick up and to apply it alfb outwardly to the Navel, not only 

fwallcJW the feme; arid then if you crime where for the purpoles already irtention’d, but alio to 

are any Nettles rub Jus Mouth and Sheath well provoke Urine, 

therewith; affet Which gently ride him till you . _ Tho’ a Toad has no Teeth, yet he will bite with 
Cofne at fhfc refting place, where let him up very his Lips: His Urine is venomous, he fwells to 
fatal,' mid before you go to‘ Bed give him fix fquirtitout, whenheispurfued. It is alfo feid, 
Spoonfuls of Aqua vita, and as much ProVender that his Slaver has a podbnous Quality: when 
as he will eat: Next Morning mb his Legs with any one has been touch’d either with his Urine oc 

Sheeps-fett Oil, and it will bring frelh agility in- Slaver, the place ought forthwith to be wafh’d, 

to his LiiAbs. Others let their Horfe Blood in either with Urine or with Brandy; and the Per- 

the Netk-Vein, and next, day give him a Glyfter, fen ought to take inwardly feme Doles of the 

With’ an Ounce and an half of Sal Polycreft, and Volatile Salt of a Toad, or Harts-hcrn, to pre- 

the dtiy after make hini drink a pound and an half Vent the Coagulation rif the Blood, or to thin it 

rif Oil Olive, keeping hurt bridled two Hours be- if it begins to copulate: It’s a Precaution proper 
fore; and a s foiig after. to be made ufe of, to the end you may prevent 

TIT, the Naitae by.which feme call a little fuch ill accidents as may happens Butonething 
Horfe. There are thofe who call a. Horfe of a more is to be obferved, that Toads are not lb mucK 
toidling fize, and abotfd that Of a Tit, a double to be fear’d in temperate, as they are in very hot 
Tit. ' Countries. 

, TLALAMATI, a Plant whofe Leaves are al- TOAD-STONE, a precious Stofie like unto.a 
jnoft round, like thofe of. Moneynaoit, ftanding finall Bottle, which is hollow' on one fide and 
ihree and three together: The Stems are of a pur- femewhat rais’d on another ; it’s of a dark-pale 

f ie colour, and creep upon the Ground: The Colour, and lbinetimes black, femetimes white, 
lowers grow in the forrti of Ears of Corn, and at other times green, or of aivers Colours; but 
ire of a red Colour: The Seed is fmall 'and round, the bell is the white. This Stone being reduc’d 
and the Root llender, round and fibrous. This into Powder and taken inwardly, is an excellent 
flartt grows in the Province of Mecboacam in the Remedy againft Poifbn. There are a great many 
Wefi-lndjes. . who do allure us, that thofe who carry it about 

The Tlalamati is of an aftringent nature, and them are preferv’a front all Poifons 1 and that if 
proper to cure bounds and to ripen Tumors : It you rub it gently upon the Flelh of a Perlbn, it 
alfo Hops Vomiting. rtull dilpel the Swellings caus’d by the biting ot 

T O. A D, a Rentfl generally lriath’d and Hinging of venomous Creatures, and draw out tht 
abhor’d by Mankind, oa account of fome poi. Potion. . 

fertoos Qualities be has; yet however of much TOAD-FLAX, and WlLD-FLAX; in Latin, 
tile irt Mylick : To prepare them for which, Linaria^ Plants of which the laft is twofold, 1 . the 
there art thofe who, after they have ran them Wild-Ft ax with a white Flower, broader leaved 
thro* and thro’, dry ’em in feme airy Place, and : than the common Flax, with many white Flow- 
Jo keep ’em to be ufed as thef have occafion. ets at the top, lined with purple, whole Root 
Others tie’em up by the hinder Legs with a Pack- will abide many Years; and tho’ the Branches . 
thread, and let them hang in that manner in a very die in the Winter, new ones will come up in the 
rtiry place; where they not only let them remain Spring. 2 . That with a yellow Flower, whofe 
till tney die of themfelves, but alfb till they are i Stalks art reddilh, Flowers yellow, Seeds black, but 
tjuite dry’d up; and then they lay ’em by for ufe. not. Ihining, and Roots durable. 

Toads thus prepar’d being held in the Hand, or j Then 'for the Toad-Flax , it is diftinguilhed, 
put under the Armpit, or benind ones Ear, or Jail- t. Into Toad-Flax that is narrow leaved, greenilh, 
]y, hung about the Neck, pals for a Specifick a- fnipt about the edges with Ipiked. Flowers, 

f ainft bleeding at the Nofe; and being alfo apply’d of ai fodder Purple or a pale Violet, with a 
o the Navel they Hop the overflowing of the ; yellow Spot in tne piping place of tie Flower. 
BTenfcs. . The Seed is fmall, flat, and greenilh, and the 

A Toad being beat into Powder and apply’d to Root dies as foon as the Seed is ripe. 2 . The fweet 
peftile.itial Buboes, or Plague-Sores, draws the ms- Purple, with Leaves lying on the Ground, and a 
lignity out of them : And it does the feme even Stalk plentifully furnilh’d with fweet Flowers 
by Veneriai Buboes; Moreover, the feme being of a lighter Purple, the Seeds reddilh, and the 
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Root perifhes. 3. Toad-Flax of Valent ta, bigger 
ftalked than the former, with Leaves like fmall 
Centory, and yellow Flowers. Broom Toad - 
Flax is bufh-leav’d, fifes up with an upright 
Stalk, with green Leaves, red Flowers at the 
Joints, and fmall blackilh Seeds. 

They blofTorri in July and Augufl, and the Seed 
is ripe foon after. Such whofe Roots abide the 
Winter are tit to befet together ; the reft are to be 
let with Seedlings in l’ome place open to the Sun ? 
They come up ary and require but fmall Atten¬ 
dance. 

TOD of Wool ? a weight containing 28 pounds, 
©r two Stone weight. 

. TOISE, or Fathom , a Meafure, of which they 
make three forts, viz. the Current Toife , Square 
Toife , and the Cubical Toife. 

The Current Toife is a Meafure of fix Feet in 
length, diftinguifh’d by fmall Nails into Feet^ 
Inches, Lines, Sc . with which they meafure the 
Lengths and Heights of Gardens and Walls, of 
heaps of Dung, railed- or tranfported Earths, Sc. 
Its commonly made of\Vbod; there are alfo thofe 
fhat are made of fmall Iron or Copper Chains: 
A Foot is twelve Inches, and art Inch is twelve 
Lines.- ■ - : 

A Square Toife is a Superficies which is a Toife 
in Length and Breadth; its Area contains thirty 
, fix Foot fquate : It lerves for meafuring the * fur- 
face of the Earth and Buildings. 

: A Cubical Toife is a Cube which contains fixTeet 
everyway, viz. in Length, Breadth, and Depth, 
and comprehends two hundred and fixteen cubi¬ 
cal Fefet m its folidity. The Cubical Toife is made 
ufe of to meafure Earths, as well thofe that have 
been dug up and tranfported, as thofe which have 
been heap’d up; as alio Ramparts and Baftions. 

- TOISON D’OR, {French,) the Term in Heral¬ 
dry for a Golden Fleece, which is fometimes born 
ill a Coat of Arms. 

• TOLU, in Latin, Telutanum, a Balfom of a 
deep yellowifh colour, near approaching to red, 
and of a 1110ft delicious Smell, much beyond any' 
other Balfom i Schroder fays, it is brought from 
fome parts of the African Continent, near Car¬ 
thage ; but we have it from the Wefl-Indies. It 
fir ft flows from the Tree which produces it of the 
conftftence of ordinary Turpentine ; but with keep¬ 
ing, we find it frequently grbwhard enough to be 
brittle, and it does not feem the worfe for being fo. 
its Balfamiek Parts cohering too clofely to fly oft’ 
in the watfte. It is a moft excellent Balfamiek 
and Ref or at he , is very good in .all decays, par¬ 
ticularly of the Lungs : It foftens and quickens 
the Blood , and cures Catarrhs and all Coughs from 
tickling Defluftions: Its healing Virtues alfo ex¬ 
tend to the remoteft Parts, and it is an extraordi¬ 
nary Medicine in Seminal Weaknefs and old Gleets 
in both Sexes. In fhort, there is not a better, 
pleafantfcr, and more efficacious Drug in our Shops, 
in all the abovementioned Intentions. Lindanus 
and Sylvius de la Boe Were great admirers of it. 
The beft way of giving it is m Pilta or a Solution 
in fome fpirituous Menfruum , for it will not 
diffolve its beft Parts in any other. Schroder and 
Etmullerus recommend its external ufe in many 
> Cafes; and fo have feveral others, who have ta¬ 
ken notice of it before them ; but it is not fo ap- 
. plv*d in the prelent Praftice. 

'TONGUE, a Part very well known in a Man’s 
Mouth, which ftrves to form Words and to con¬ 
vey Food into the Throat. It’s the Principal Or¬ 
gan of the Tafte, and is fubjeft to finny disorders. 


TON 

^hofe who are troubl’d with a fwell’S Tongut 
it will often'hang out 01 tjieir Mouths, as .that of 1 
"a Dog does wheh he is dry i they’ eat with much 
difficulty^ and the Throat is affefted thereby i 
This Evil proceeds either *fromSujperabimdance of 
Blood, or from a waterilh and fubtil Jflegm- 
which drenches its Muffles: If it comet from the 
Blood it is known by the colour, but, it from 
Flegm, the Tongue; is White, the Face pale, and 
the Mouth drivels perpetually; this diforder muft 
by no inekns be negkfted, tho’ it does not feem to 
be of any great importance, for it may bring on 
fome other more pemicidus Accidents. When this 
Blood is the caufe of this Swelling, the tarty muft 
be bled in the Arm, and under tne Tongue, and 
be cupp’d behind the Neck, after which he muft be 
purg’d with Manna or Tablets of Succo to forum \ 
or let him ufe Gaggles made either of the Juice 
of Lemon, or Pomgranate, put either into Pur- 
flane or lyi^tfhade^ater ; or elfe he may ufe 
bfily the Juice of Lettice ot Sorrel, with a little 
Honey ot SugaA 1 k J ; ' 

If,the Caule jbe‘ flegiti,' he. 'ititift have frequent 
and pretty ftrong Gly fters adminiftfed, purge of¬ 
ten, eitheir wi;h Manna , Agaric Pills, Syrup of 
Rffes, Tablets of CitroyCtJ^iacarthami. r . 

7 * For Ulcers and Inflammations' in the Glands 
of the Tongiie, put to aChopine of the pcco&iori 
of old pf new Figs, half an Ounce of Allora re¬ 
duced into Powder, and gargle the Tongue with, 
it; or elfe mix it cither with the Juice of Mint:, 
Lembn, or Verjuice : You may take two Drama 
of Aloes with two Ounces of Honey in halfa Seticr 
of White-Wine, or the Decoftion of. Purflane, 
and gargle your Mouth with ir. 

For the hardnefs of the Glands under the Tongue+ 
take a Setier of Water, two Ounces of Honey, and 
two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Muftatd* with 
which make a Gargle. 

If your Tongue be troubled with Puftles, boll 
fome Milk and gargle it therewith, or waflx your 
Mouth with a Decoftion of Quince-feecL 

Cooks know how to accommodate the Tongues 
of federal'Animals, and to make excellent food 
of them, and efpecially Neats-Tonzues, and thofe 
of Calves , Flogs ^ or Sheep. Which may be feea 
under their refpfcftive Heads. 

TONGUE-GRAFTING, a way of Grafting 
in Roots, and thus perform’d; the Root is cut 
floping abbut an Inch in length, and the Graft as 
much, both very fmooth 1 tnen each is cleft an 
Inch all’o in length, and fo they ate made to enter 
into one another, infomuch that the Sap of the 
t Graft may join to that of the Root as much as 
can be : Lap the jointed part about with a little 
Hemp or Flax-Hurds, ana fet the Roots fo grafted 
into the Ground, about ten or twelve Inches deep, 

, fo as the Joint may be about four Inches at leaft 
Cover’d under the Earth, that'it may not be hare 
at any time, but kept moift by the Earth : The 
Root you graft on may be a Piece of the Root 
of an Apple or Pear-Tree, about fix Inches in 
Length ; it fhould not be Jcfs than the Graft, it 
may be bigger, but it is beft when they are both of 
. the fame flze. 

u Some Years ago, faid Mr. Lewis , who commtH 
c< nicated the Method above to the Royal-Society, 
a I fow’d a Bed of Apple-Kernels in March , 
u the Spring following 1 pluck’d up forty of 
u thofe Seedlings, grown to the thicknefs of a fair 

Graft, I grafted them in the manner of Tongue* 
u Grafting, and planted them again, they all 
u grew, and four of ’em bore Fruit to Perfection 
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that Year ; fo that in a Year and an half, from 
u an Apple-kernel, I had ripe- Fruit : Some of 
“ thefe Trees will how bfcar two Quarters of 

Apples upon a Tree, and are bigger than moft 
u oi thofe Trees among which they ftand} 
a which coft twelve Pence a Tree, when thele 
w were Kernels : I conceive, lays he, that Plums^ 
** Cherties, Apricocks, Peaches ? and all forts of 
a Fruit Trees, may be thus raifed. 

T 0 NGUEJ 1 URT, an: Injury that be&lls a 
Horfe by fome Accident; or with a Bit, Halter, or 
the like : To cure it, fome boil Water in IVoodbind 
Leaves, Pri mrofe Leaves, Blackberry Leaves*, Knou 
grcift, with fome Honey, and put a little Allom to 
it, and two or three times a Day wafli it with a 
Clout tiM upon' a Stick,, being hike warm; or 
elfc^ you may take melted Refatunt and anoint 
)>is Tongue therewith ; But whenever you drels 
either his Tongue or.Mouth, be fure to tye the! 
Jiorfe up xo the Rackan Hour after it: Others: 
take red Honey, the Marrow of ponder’d Porky 
qmcjt Lime and Pepper, made into fine Powder, 
of eaqh .a like Quantity*, boil Vm-together till 
they corne tp. an .Ointment, and anoint the Part 
with it twice a Day. But the particular Receipt. 
isjtakc half 'an Ounce of Arman, put it into the 
Fire, till it becomes red hot, then take it out 
and beat it into a fine Powder, after which take 
a Saiicer^full pf live Honey, and a Pint of White. 
Wine, mix and fteep thefe with the Powder to¬ 
gether, And fo let it boil Over the Fire, keeping 
it ftirring, then take it off to cool, and fo warn 
the Tongue with it Morning and Evening till it 
is well. 

, T 0*0 TH, the hardeft’ and whiteft Bone: 
any Animal' has, and a Tooth has this in Parti¬ 
cular, that it has no Ptriojleum as the other 
Bones have -: Mens Tieth are in number two and 
thirty, fixteen in the lower, and as many in jhe 
Upper Jaw every Tooth cOnflfts of two Parts, 
viz. the Crown and the Root : The Extremity 
of each Root has a little Hole therein for the 
Paflage of the Veffels :i There are three forts 
of Teeth, and thefe ate the Fore-teeth) Eye-teeth, 
and Grinders. . ' ‘ > 

The Fore-teeth , are four, and ftand in the fore¬ 
part, or middle of the Jaw ; the Eye-teeth , are 
two, and ftand more to the Cutters, and the 
Grinders ate ten in each Jaw; theft; are allb, from 
their Situation, call’d Cheek-teeth 

Teeth are not only of Ufe in aififting us to 
exprefs what we have a Mind to, but they alfo 
ferve for Ornament, and to chew our Food, 
which defends from the Mouth into the Sto¬ 
mach ; the}*are fubjeft to Fains, Ulcers, and In-, 
fiammatioris of the Gums and Jaws, to.tot, 
become bate, (hake arid fall off. 

If you would preferve your Teeth, you mu ft 
Drink nothing thatis either too hot or too cold, 
Eat not much Milk-meats, fugar’d Things, Fat, 
Tumeps, Leeks, and Vinegar; you mull wafti 
’em in a Morning with the Decoftion of the 
Roots of Titbymala , or with Wine wherein, the 
Leaves of Provence Roles have been boil’d, or 
the Leaves of Myrrh, Sage, or Lemon-peel; or 
elfe rub your Teeth with the Afhes of Tobacco, 
or burnt Allom mix’d with a little Honey, or 
with Coral, dry’d Bone, or Pumice-ftone redu¬ 
ced into Powder, or with Sal Gem, or common 
Salt. 

To prevent the lofing of your Teeth, take fome 
Tobacco-Roots, pound ’em well in a Mortar, 


fteep aXinneQ-doth m the Juice that comes front 
the Roots, and rub you* Teeth and Gums there, 
with : You may alfo put-,Tobacqo-leayes,* into 
the hollow Part, after you have bruifpd it "k 
little betweep yout Hands,, : . .• , -• 

To faften loofe Teeth, take fome of. tbe green 
Leaves of a Plum-tree, or Rofemaryj bpxji^d in 
thick .Wine or Vinegar,, wafli your . Mouth with 
thi6 Liquor very hot, and repeat it often,/ 

1. To faften the Teeth, and preferve thrGuriMy 

take a Dram of Allom, two Drams of Bole An* 
moniack, half a'Dram ofMyrrh, and a Pipt or more 
of Claret; reduce the thrje firft Ingredients unto a 
fine Powder, and put this Powder together with 
the Wine into a Glais-bottle, ftir it fometiraes^ 
and daily wafti yo.ur Teeth and Gums with, this 
Liquor. . . • -• ... .1 r. .j : 

2. Take fome, Fxankincferife^ and receive r, thd 
SmQak ,of : it through . a. jupriel, ,jth* «nd .of 

1 which you are to place upon the Tooth. ;. : . 

. To clofe up thfc Grims and the Teeth, that are\ 
j loofe, take ,1’ome, Earth-Worms, calcin’d, with 
which rub your .Teeth or elfe a Calf’s Liype 
dry’d in a Oven and reduced to Powder,;adding 
' an equal Quantity of Honey,to it, and bring 
1. the wnole into the Confiftence of an Opiate. - • 

To clean the Teeth, and bring «nj thb Ffefti jPi 
bout ’em, takeDragons Blood, and thre?Qii[>ces 
1 of Cinnamon, and two Ounces' of ca join’d j Al¬ 
lom, reduce the whole into a fine’ Powder-and 
: every other, Day: take carp;'to .rub your, Teeth 
: with-it. . • .. j. 1 v'- t-i j , ••••.' 

The way to whiten \he~Tfejh isj .to dip. a bit 
1 of Cloth into fome lquilific- Vinegar, and.rub 
the Teeth and Gums .therewith^ for befides the 
whitening of them, it will.alfo faften and 
' ftrengthen the Roots, and fweefen the Breath. ; 
i Another way tp whiten the Jeeth, is, to talce- 
Role-water, , Syrup of Roftsy white Honey,, 
Plantain Water, of each 'ha^tian Ounce 5 ana 

• four Ounces of, the Spirit of Vitriol; you rauft. 

■ mix the whole weft together, and with a Lumen. 

Cloth ruh your Teeth with the fame Stufty aiid 
! wafh .’em with Rofe and. Plantain Watpr, an, 

' equal Quantity. . • , , • 

J To prepare a Water to whiten the Tjetk with, 

• take Allom, Sal Niter, and common Salty on# 
Pound, three Drams of Borage, and fome Xllom, 

! Water, mix the whole and put it in a Glafs Alem* 
bec to be diflill’d over a fmall Fire 1 to life it. 

' you muft take a Liqijorifh Stick, or fome Wood, 
and fteep it in this Water, to which you -may 
add a little Rofe Honey. 1 

If your Teeth happens: to be let on' Edge,* 
you muft eat Cheefe made of Goats Milk, Pur*’ 
;flain or Sonel. , ^ , > 

' To help Children to breed Teeth without Pain. 

1. Take the Head of a Hare, that has been 

boil’d or roafted, it fignifies not which, take out 
the Brains and mixing the . fame with a litde 
Honey and Butter, rub the Child’s ,Gums fre- : 
.quently therewith. .* , 

2. Take a Cock, ‘and with your ScifTers cut . 

off a little of his Comb, and with the Blood that 
ilTues out, rub the Child’s Gums once or twice j . 
Its an appoved.Remedy. - , 

: The Yoptb-Ach is a moft Violent Pain, which . 
•fometimes is the foreirunner of fome other Pains: : 
They are caUfed ‘either by the Repletion of the 
whole Body, or only by the Vapours of the Sto- : 
mach, cold Air- Blow or Wound, drinking fuch ' 

1 things as are eitner extreamly Cold or e^treamly . 

. . Hot 
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Hot, or tfie GJrfupfioal of the Teeth tb&ftfaw*, 
whtfem a Worm mat ftftVe teen Bred, 
i. ItV a' good Sign when the Gums of Cheeks ate 
fvwll’d) W tKft Htimbhr which oocalfiph’l 
the Fain, is hot) it will bfe fbontr cur’d) thaftif 
it te eoM. 

- TOOTR-ACH t afo to irt About the T<«$ 
ftrwfiidh the fblbwing Remedies are irfecL 
J. Take foine Aft# Gotten, fleet) if in thi Oil 
*S$i. '7itor{mMrt ,' put it into tte Eat oA that-fide 
-Where -the Pain is fehv 


- -a* Take three or fout GaWhaf Aks, beat ’end in 
• Meet#? With as much LeaVen as a Beaii, and half 
ds nruoh Muftsrd, and fome ftrOng Vinegar, ittii 
the whole well together, and make a Piaifter 
tJafatedf that is mOfft ertoagb, which apply be¬ 
hind the Ear on that fide where the Pain is: T« 
Pfaftet TMtdmbtUa heads 


leads is alio very Sovereign by 
Artery Oft the Side Where 


ftttfcag k to the 
the Painis; 

s/Tdke lbtrte Cfeftis, boil ’eih in fltong Vinegar, 
Wld when they are become pretty fo ft and pliable 
byVirtue of the boiling, take the Ctefles ui youf 
RmcL forth ’em as if were into the ihape of /mall 
SpOftAs) which Tout iae to put to thi Tdotb, let 
the f&nC be Often chang’d, ind this will bring 
Flegtify Which will Ciire the Pain. 

jl Take an handful 1 of sage, and as much of 
ItoieinAeyy boil ’em in A good quantity of ftrong 
Vinegar) and having made a flint red hot in the 
fitO,-piit it into therof with the Herbs, and theft 
apply a Funnel to the Pot, and receive upon the 
Tbofh itf the FtimO that Odtfles out $ then take a 
Hftle *f theft Herbs, and applying it to the 
pain’d fide, keep it On with a piece of Lumen, 
iMktteA go to Bod. . 

5. -T\lte fome of the aTeftoe of Clove, and put 
jf dfPp.of it into thi Tootb that akts 1 • a drop' 
of. the efietlce Of Thydie will have the fame Et- 
ftt#: The Kobt of Pellitory appiy’d to the Tootb 
WiH btiAg aWay fome watery Humour, Which 
Wilf very much relieve the part. 

6. Take thO Roots Of Angelica, Grain of 

Rita dice) otherwift call’d Cardamomum, the 
Root ofMaifterwort, half an Ounce, or there a- 
boUtJj CloVe, Cinnamon) Pellitory ; of the laft 
fbUf Otinces and an half, and long Pepper about 
t#6 DrAMst the whore being pulveriied and 
lifted, it man be incorporated with Rofe Honey, 
make ft iAtO in Opiate) ^pd putting in about the 
Bigneft Of ft, pehfo, it Will cauft a Deflation of 
rTfer Wit6 to proCteckftoln the Month, and eale 
the Patient. s ' 

Takt fbmeGutti Eleitn, the Gum TaCama- 
laca, fine Maftick, refin’d Pkch, bf each an e. 
qual,Quantity, pound and put ’em to be melted 
all together, in an eaktnen otTom* other Pot, add 
tHereto about the Weight of a Crown Piece bf 
Oriiftih t tiki! it off the Fire, artd toll it fo as to 
fbnu it mtb a PlSifteir, Which lhuft be appty’d to 
the Temple on the fide Where the Pain lies; but 
it muft be warm’d when apply’d, and the Pain 
WiH go off prfftntlt. 

fi. You mufl in tame of Hftrveft, cut the Root 
of the Garden Mulberry Trees, lave the Juice 
that comes opt of.it, ana keep itto be appiy’d to | 
■, ^rOtik Wribthg Teeth ; it will pteftfltly allay the 

6. Tike fomf CruAih of Bread and Milk, and 
making; i Poultis thereof apply it to the Cheek. 

io. Take ftnd pound the Herb cftlPd Grounfti, 
j)pt it into the Ear on the aching fide, and it will 
£t the lame time aUay the Fain j it will caufe a 


1 final! drilling in the Ear, which will dilfipatA 
the Defluxions, and fbe wartt of this Hob, p Ut 
two or thftt Drops of cold Water ; you imift puf 
into the bottom of the Ear two or three Drops of 
the Juice fqueczed out of th« Herb. 1 

11. Take font of the heft Spirit of WinT 
which has been extracted three or tour timet ani 
tub the.Ears and Temples with it: If the fain! 
are caufedby Warms that bleed in the rotten Teeth- 
you muft put fome Cotton dipt in the Spirit of 
Vitriol into the Toothy and the Pain ceale*.’ 

12. Take fome of the Seed of Leeks, and red 
Wax, make Pills in which you are to incloie the 
Seeds, heat an Iron Peel in the Fire, put the Piflt 
upon it- arid let the Fume by the means of ft 
Funnel oe convey’d into the Mouth. 

_ 13. Take twelve Dcaas of Venice Turpentines 
four Drams of Gum Elemi, three Drams « Rofin, 
loiig Ariftohnhia One Dnm.nnd the lame quantU 
ty of Dragons Blood : Make a Piaifter of them 
to’ be apply’d to the Temples. 

, 14. Take the Roots of the ftitging red Nettle) 

! ^Ad the finall red and pricking Nettle, apply 
the lame to the aching Toothy it will remove the 
Pain . . 

1 15. Take fame Spirit of Wine) and melt or dill 

! &lve therein a bit of Cahiphire, which will fwiift 
: on the top of the Spirit like Oil f take fomU 
| drops thereof and apply it to the Toothy it will 
; praoitiy eale is. 

, id. Take a pot of Vinegar, into which putuft 
1 handful of green or dry Betony, and a tpoonful 
erf coinmon Honey ; boil the whole till it is re¬ 
duced into three Quarts, cover the Pot well, put 
half a fpoonful of the Liquor into your Mouth 
and hold it there for fome time. 

17. Take Dragons Blood and Maftieane to the 
: quantify of a rtafo, which mufl be weft pound¬ 
ed, gnd a pinch of Muftard Seed allb well pound¬ 
ed, the white of an Egg well beaten, mix there- 1 
with a fufiicient quantity of a certain Powder 
wherewith to make a Piaifter) and applying thft 
fame to the Temple, it will have its due theft 
• 18. Take two Ounces of Guaiacum, an Ounce 
of Pomgranate Bark, half an Ounce of Pomegra- 
. r»ate Flowers, a quarter of an Ounce of Cloves, 
and an Ounce of Salt Petre refin’d; this Sale 
Petre bemg diifolved, fufter the whole to be in- 
fultd for two or three Hours) m about three Pints* 
of fpring Water ; then let the Water be ftrain’d- 
for ule; take z mouthfiil of it, which keep a good 
while in your Mouth; and you muft rinfe your 
,Mouth with it every Evening: This Water al¬ 
lays the Fain, faftens the Teeth, and hinders the 
Gums to corrupt or rot. • 

19. Take lhmt Vinegary a little Salt, Powder 

of Sage Leaf dfry’d upon a hot Quoit, put both 
into the Vinegar, in a Veflel that is weu cover’d) 
where after it has remaim’d for fome time, take 
fome green Sage, fteep it in the lame Vinegar, 
rub the Teeth therewith arid rincc ’em with the 
Vinegar. 

20. Chew fome Sage Leaves, or Roferftary, or 
fomething eHe that will make you Spit, take 
(are to bold down your Head , and letting the Wa. 
ter rtm out, the Defluxion and Pain will be gone 
together: The Root of Pellitory being apply% to 
the Tootb , and moved up and down in the Mouth 
will vet more readily do it f or elie let it be put 
into half a Glais or Glals of Wine, and boil it 
upon the Fire, or in a Porringer upon a chafing 
Diih ; and wafh your Mouth therewith : Thu 
■Root may ferve divers time. 

3 i. Take 
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21. Take an equal Quantity of Wormwood 
and Cummin, let ’em be well pounded in a Mor¬ 
tar, then fry’em with Hogs Lard, and making 
a Plaifter of this Stuff apply it to your fwell’d 
Check*. 

22. To fatten yOur Teeth, take ah handful of 
Sage and boil it in a good Quantity of red Wine, 
and then gargle and rince your Mouth there¬ 
with. 

23. Take Allom, Dragons Blood, Rofemary 

Leaves, and Sage Leaves, of each one Ounce, put 
the whole into about a Pinf and an half of 
White Wine Vinegar, and boil it over a gentle 
Fire, till two thirds of it is confum’d ; then fuf- 
fer it to cool, and when it is cold, ftrain it thro’ 
a Linnen Cloth ; and put it up into a glafs Bot¬ 
tle well Hop’d ; and when you would ufe it, 
dip a white linnen Cloth in it and rub your Teeth 
and Gums therewith, not aboVe once or twice in 
a Month at moft, for the Gums will grow and 
come on too fail. . , . 

TOPICK, a Term in Medicinej fignifying 
that which is made ule of in outward Applica¬ 
tions, and that caft feldoiti be with fafety com- 
ply’d with- inwardly. . 

- TOPPING ef Weed ] lee Fuel-Wood . • 

TORCE, a Term in Heraldry for a Wreath, 
which fee: 

• TORCH-THISTLE', or Cereus, a fucculent 
Plant very different from any other Tribe, in 
that it never bears any Leaves; there have Deep 
ftven Sorts of them cultivated in 'England, with¬ 
out reckoning thofe Other Sorts of Torch like 
Plants, which have milk Juice, and are reckon’d 
of the EupfiOrbium Race : It feems Torch-Thijlles 
grew naturally no where but in America] there 
are two Sorts of them, fome creeping upon the 
Ground, , and the other growing upright to a 
great Heiglit without lupport: t The creeping 
Rinds are more inclining to branch than the o- 
fbers, and take Root ealily as they run upon the 
Ground :' The Branches of the creeping Kinds 
Ore differently fhaped the one fort pretty 
common irt out own Country, has triangular 
Branchesj and the other has its Sprouts divided 
into fix or feven Angles ; both thefe have the 
Edges 6f their Angles adorn’d with fmall tender 
Spires, let together in the form of Stars; the 
Flowers of the firft oiir Author has not yet feen, 
but the latter has been bloifom’d id England, 
Which; yet perhaps it Would riot have done with¬ 
out ail Accident: A large Plant of it that flood 
ip the Neighbourhood of a plaifter’d Wall, ftruck 
iis Root into it, and Toon after dying, at its firft 
Root, if remain’d fometime nouriln’d' by the 
Wall only, and in that Condition let for flower¬ 
ing ; thfe Bloffoms wete very large, radiated fome- 
What llkfe the Suri-flower ; many of the Petals 
Were of a yellow Colour, with fome few towards 
the middle of a fair white : This Flower flood, 
upon the fummit of the Fruit, and when it 
open’d it was extreamly well feented, but fbon 
decay’d. Whoever Conliders that this Plant grows 
rfaturafiy'upon Rocks, will not wonder at its 
flowering When it grew in Lime-mortar, which, 
comes the neateft to a rocky Soil of any we can 
tompofe. - • ■ ■ . ; •. 

Our Author therefore thought it moft advi- 
fable to Plant both thefe creeping Sorts of Torch- 
Tbiftles in Rubbifh of bid Wails mix’d with about 
one third of fandy Soil, and fome finall Pieces 
of Free-ftone among it; for this Mixture will 
keep the Roots dry, and grow hard as a Rock, 
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after it has been well water’d: Theft are both 
railed from Cuttings planted in this Mixture, be¬ 
tween May and the end of July ; but We muft 
firft obierve, that they lye in the Sun a Day or two 
after they ate Cut, to heal their Wounds, and 
not put them into the Ground before they arfc 
dry’d, which rauft likewife be done with all cut¬ 
tings of fuculent Plants : Plant thefe upon a 
little HiH in the middle of a Pot, for they can 
hardly endure Water ; let them after planting 
ftand Abroad for twenty Days to take Root be 
fore they are put into the bet Bed , for they* 
will elfe fie apt to ihrink; and at firft putting then! 
in Pots Water them to fettle the Earth, but with 
this Caution, that it ; be done when the Sun has 
Power enough to dry and harden the Mixttife 
they are planted in ; they may now and then be 
gently refrefh’d during the Summer, but elfe no 
waterings from the middle of September till 
May : Some have planted them in light fandy 
Soil, and they have ihot well in the Summer, 
but would feldom live till the Spring : Keep ’ent 
as dry as pollible in tlie Winter, and let them 
have the open Air, efpeciailly after Rain, in the 
Summer, as much as you can give them ; for if 
is what they chiefly feed upon, as may be 
known, by their putting out long Fibres from 
their Branches in fitch Sealbns: This fort of Plant, 
which comes from thole Parts of America neat 
the Line, are not fb hardy as Aloes, and there¬ 
fore fhould be kept more in the Hoilft and let 
in the watmeft Places. 

The great or upright Winds, have generally 
much larger Stems or Branches than the others, 
and the Spines upon their Edges very ftrong, 
which are various irt their Length and Colour, as 
the Plants they belong to iare different, and the 
feveral Kinds of this Plant, likewife differ in therf 
Colour and numbers of Ribs' or Angles ; the 
upright Sorts never offer to put any Branches, 
as long as their Stem can preftrve its top from 
Damage ; but as fbon as that is cropt or'uijured, 
then they, commpnly put forth frefli Shoots^ 
hear the Place where it was cut or bloke off; 
about three or four in rtUftiber which grow up¬ 
right : Sometimes the great upright Torcb-Tbijlle 
will, continue growing in oneStem, tiH it be neat 
twenty Foot high, without putting out any 
Buds but thofe Bloflhms: The Flower's'art* ra¬ 
diated with whitifli Petals, which do nor -opfen 
till the Fruit upon which they ftand fefcihs to be 
full grown.: This Kind, as well as the others of 
, this Tribe, is ealily railed from Cuttings planted 
in any of the Summer Mouths, but belt in May, 

' to cut a Stem of any of theili into Pieces rif fog 
or lever; Inches long; and ftt them lye in the 
Sun tijl their Wounds art dry ; every cutting 
will foon take Root, if they befet in parts of 
light Earth, and kept pretty dry till: they begin 
• to Shoot ; and then fome of the Mixtute pre¬ 
par’d for the creeping Kinds fhquld bi put to 
j their Roots, and as much of the light Earth as 
poflible - taken away; tht Reafon given why 
this Mixture is not at firft'chofen to Plant them 
in, is becaufe the Roots will more readily fbrrii 
. themfelves in the other Earth: When thefe Plants 
. begin to grow, they will put put little Buttons 
near the tops, which wifl afterwards form fd 
many Stems, except only that cutting, which 
. was the running top of the Plant, that Will fhoot 
upright: When the little Stems are about four' 
or five Inches long they"may be cut,-and aftet 
drying in the Sun,’t e planted like others. 

No- 
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Nothing more can be laid of thele Plants, 
than what has been done of the creeping Kinds, 
unltfs that that which is called the great upright 
lorcb-lbiftle iseafily prelerved in any Green-hbufe, 
and is not fo hard to be kept as the others ; that 
is, it will thrive better in a plain landy Soil, 
than in the Mixture prefcrib’d for the others of 
this Tribe, and will bear more Watet in the 
Summer : we do not find any medicinal Vertue 
aicribed to thele forts of Plants. * 

TORMENTIL, or Set/oil, in Latin, Tormen- 
tilla or Heptaphyllon , a Plant of which there are 
two forts, and yet without any other difference 
than that one has larger Leaves and a thicker 
Root than the other ; the Tormentil is a fmall 
Plant, whole Leaves are narrower than thole 
of Cinquefoil , and longer, and are indented round 
about: The Root is lhort and as it were of a 
heap, and of a red Colour, its fmall Stems are 
of a dark Red and llender; the Flowers are 
Yellow like thofe of Cinquefoil. 

This Plant grows on Mountains, Hills, and in 
graily and moift Fields, and fiourilhes all the 
Summer long. 

Tormentil has the lame Vertues as Bifort , the 
Decoftion of its Leaves being drank, and the 
Leaves themlelves being apply’d to the Belly and 
Kidneys, hinder Women to Milcarry : Being taken 
with the Juice of Plaintain , they are good for 
thole who cannot hold their Water: Being re¬ 
duced in Powder, they will Hop the Bleeding of 
Wounds : The Decoftion and aiftilled Water of 
this Plant isa Remedy againft allforts of Poifon, 
and againft Worms in Children : The Root 
being reduced into Powder, will ftop Vomiting 
and Spitting of Blood. 

Some wilt have it, that this Plant has got fhe 
Name of Tormentil. beciufe the Powder or De¬ 
coftion of its Root alias's the Torment and raging 
Pain of the Teeth ; belides which it is a lingular 
Remedy againft the Plague, and for all bloody 
Fluxes, whether upwards or downwards, and 
for all Vomitings, whether taken inwardly or 
apply’d outwardly, whether taken in Subftance 
or diftill’d. 

TOASTS, pieces of Bread, ufually heated and 
made brown before the Fire, they may be lerv’d, 
befide the common Ules, up to Table, both 
on Flelh and other Days, ana are very frequent¬ 
ly ufed: For Flelh Day's, you may boil Veal 
Kidneys, chop’d very fmall, with Chervil, Salt, 
Sugar, Cinnamon; and the Yolk of an Egg, may 
be laid upon the Toafts of Bread, and lirew’d 
with other Bread, or elle neatly Iced over. 

For fPood-coca-toafts , let the Flelh and En¬ 
trails of the Woodcocks be likewife cut fmall, 
except the Gizzard, and leafon’d with white 
Pepper, Salt, and melted Lard: When all is 
well mingled together, the Toafts may be made, 
and bak’d in a Pie-pan over a gentle Fire; they 
ought to be lerv’d up without Sugar, only with 
Mutton Gravy, and Orange Juice, or with a 
Shallot. 

Toafts of the like nature, may alfo be made 
with Capons Liver fry’d in pounded Lard, three 
or four Mulhrooms, fine Herbs, and the ufual 
leafoning Ingredients. 

For Filh Days, the Toafts are generally pre¬ 
par’d with ButteT, Oil of Olives, or Hypocras ; 
which manner of drelfing is lb eafy ana lo well 
known, that it does not delerve any longer to 
be infifted ujpon. 

TOURTE 01 Pan-pie, in general a Pie bak’d 


in a Pan, .of which there are leveral Sorts: The 
French Name of Tourte , is taken from the Word 
Tcurtiere, or baking Pan ; there are two forts of 
Tour res, oi Piesj as well as pf Handing Pies, both 
for Flelh Days; and thofe of more Abftinence, viz. 
one fort for fide D\lhe^ and t) le .other for Inter- 
melfes ; fome of the firft have been already de- 
Icnb’d, particularly Chicken zn&Pidgeon Tourtes, 
under Chickens and Piigeon ; lb alfo for the Inter* 
ladles, have Almond-Pan-Pies, fome Fijh-Fan- 
Pies, and others, under the Heads that make the 
chief Ingredients: We lhall proceed here tp ex* 
plain the ihoft conliderable of thole that 
main. 

For a Qisail Tourte or Pan-Pie ; when you 
have Well cleanled and truls’d your Quails, put 
’em into a Pan-Pie, made of beaten Pafte, lea- 
fon’d with Pfeppfer, Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs; 
you mull fill this Pie alfo with Veal Sweet¬ 
breads- Mulhrooms, Trulhes cut into Pieces, 
pounded or melted Lard, underneath the. Quails, 
and Beef-Suet, you may then cover it with 
a Lid, and bake it for the fpace of two Hours: 
Some Lemon Juice mull be fqueez’d in as you 
ferve it up hot. 

To make a Tourte after the Spanilh way for a 
Jide Dijb ; take Quails, Pidgeons, Mauviettes, or 
Ortolans, that is, any one of thele Sorts, provi* 
ded they be all fmall and tender Fowls: For Ex¬ 
ample, if they are Pidgeons, when they have 
been well truls’d, you mull make a Farce of a 
little Marrow, Mulhrooms, '^ruffles, .a little 
Piece of par-boil’d Bacop , aft weft leafon’d with 
Spice, and fine Herbs of .all Sorts: The Pidgeons 
mull be only llit on the Back, to let in the Earce ; 
and if you dilcern ’em fo be iomewhat tough, 
leald ’em a' little before they are truls’d. 

In the mean while, let fome Veal Sw;eer-brea ds, 
Mulhrooms, Cockscombs, and Artiihoke-bot- 
toms, be cut into quarters, to be well feafon’d, 
and llew’d a part, while the Pafte is making, with 
Water, Flower, the Yolk of an Egg, a little 
Salt and Butter, but it mull not be too ftiff; 
let it by a little, beat it with a rolling Pin, re¬ 
duce it into eight Parts, according to the Bigneft 
of your baking-Pan; take four of thele eight 
Pieces of Pafte for the bottom Cruft, roll out 
every Piece almoil as thin as Paper j rub the 
our. de of the Pie-Pan with Butter, or Lard, 
and having put one piece of Pafte therein, walk 
it over with melted Lard, to the end that ano¬ 
ther may be laid upon it, and lo ofthe reft: You 
may then let the Pidgeons, or other fmall Fowls 
in order, with the Ragoe and. cover ’em with 
thin llices of Bacon; the next thing is to take the 
four pieces of Pafte that were left for the Lid, 
let them be order’d in the lame manner as thole 
for the bottom Crufts ; that is, walh ’em with 
Lard, before they are. laid upon one another; the 
Pie being thus covet’d, mull be walh’d over again 
on the top, and let in the Oven, taking Care it 
be not of two brown a Colour ; when it is bak’d, 
let it be drels’d in aDilh or Plate, take off the Lid 
arid Bards of Bacon, pour in a good white Cullis, 
or one of Mulhrooms, according to the na¬ 
ture of the Fowls, and let all be lerv’d up 
hot. - • - 

The next is a Tourte of a Capons Bread, for 
an Inter-mefs ; for which take the Breaft or a Ca¬ 
pon or Pullet, and pound it in a Mortar, with a 
little grated Lemon-peel, a March-pane, the 
Yolks of three or four Eggs, Orange-flowej Wa¬ 
ter, and a little beaten Cinnamon, all well thick- 

" ned: 
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ned : Spread this Mixture upon a Piece of bea¬ 
ten Pane roll’d out for the bottom Cruft, and 
let the Pie be bak’d without the Lid: Then Ice 
it over with fine Sugar, and caufing the Cover 
of a Pan-pie to be heated very hot, lay it upon 
the Pie to give it a Colour, adding a little fweet 
Water and Lemon Juice, when it is ready to be 
brought to Table. * 

You may make another Pan-pie of a Capons 
Breajl , and therefore take a raw one, and let it 
be minced with as much Marrow or Beef-Sewet ; 
then let your Pie be made of beaten Pafte; and 
fluff the Intervals with Mufhrooms, Truffles. 
Cocks-Combs, Veal-Sweet-Breads, a little poundoa 
Lard. Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg, cover it with 
a Lid of tne fame Pafte, wafh’d over, and bake 
it for an Hour and an half; and laftly, put into 
it at the lnftant of forcing it up, tome Pifta- 
chocs, with Mutton Graky, and Lemon Juice, 
and let it be fet off with little Tarts or fome o- 
ther kind of Garniture. 

In a Pan-pie of Capons Livers »tbe Livers muft 
be fcalded in Water, and afterwards laid in order 
ifi a Pan-pie upon fine Pafte, with chopt Mufh¬ 
rooms, fine Herbs, Chibbol and pounded Lard, 
feaibn’d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and a 

P iece of green Lemon : In the next place cover the 
ie with a piece of the fame Pafte, wafh it 
over, and let it bake a full Hour: In the In¬ 
terim take one of the Livers that were referv’d, 
let it be fry’d in a little Lard and Flower; 

E d alfo and ftrain it thro’ a Hair Sieve, with 
ton Gravy and Lemon Juioe, after having 
rubb’d the bottoih of the Diih with a Shallot : 
In the laft place, let all be put into the Fie, as 
it is ftrving up hot to the Table. 

For a Gammon Tourte or Pan-pie , you muft 
cut a good piece of Gammon into fmall Slices, 
and lay ’em in order in the Pie-pan, upon a 


former, and let it into the Oven for half an Hour 
only: When if is baked, fome Mutton Gravy muft 
be put into it, with Lemon Juice and a Shallot. 

If you think fit, the Gammon may be minced 
to make a Pie of the like Nature, adding Sugar, 
Cinnamon, white Pepper, candy’d Lemon Peel, 
and a little pounded Lard ; when it is drefs’d 
and bak’d as before, Lemon Juice and Sugar, 
muft be put into it, in order to be convey’d to 
the.Table. -. 

Thofe who make a Tourte of Sheeps Tongues, 
muft cut the'Tongues into Slices, which they 
may put into a Pie-pan, with candy’d Lemon 
Peels, Currans, Dates, Pepper, Salt, Sugar, Cin¬ 
namon, two pounded Macaroons, fome melted 
Lard, and'a piece of green Lemon ; let them 
oover the Pie. with a Lad wafh’d ever, and fuf- 
fer if to bake for an Hour :They muft put in¬ 
to it fome Lemon Juice, Sugar, and fweet Wa¬ 
ter, juft before you ftrve it up to Table. 

A Pan-pie of a Neats Tongue muft be order’d 
thus.when you have cut a falted Tongue in¬ 
to very thin Slices, as the formavJxy it upon 
a piece of Pafte, in a Pie-pan,'t«ifon’d with 
Cinnamon, Pepper, Sugar, and melted Lard: 
Then cover if with a Lid of the fame Pafte, and 
when if is half bak’d, that is about half an Hour 
after it was fet in the Oven, pour in half a GJafs 
of good Wine; bake it afterwards outright, and 
as rt is ferving up, put fome Sugar into it, with 
Lonon Juice, and Pomegranate Kernels. 


be put into a fine Pafte with llnall Miifhrnn m <? ? 
Truffles,.Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, green Lemon, 
and pounded Lard ; then covering the Pie with a 
Lid of the lame Pafte, wafh it over; and fit 
it into the Oven for an Hour; when it is bak’d, 
pour in fome Veal ot Mutton Gravy, adding 
riftachoes^and Lemon Juice, a little before re 
is brought up to Table. 

If you would have a Tourte of Beatils , or 
Ticf lkts, when they, are well, deanftd in hot 
, Water, put ’em into a Pan-pie, with Mufhrooms, 
.Truffles, Veal Sweet-Breads, Artichoak-bottomeL 
and Beef-Marrow ; all muft be well feafon’d 
with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, a bunch of Herbs, 
and pounded or melted Lard : You muft cover 
it with a Lid, and wafh it over as the others, 
i and when it has been baked about two Hours, 
f in an Oven moderately heated, pour fome Mut¬ 
ton Gravy into it, with Lemon Juice, in order 
to be ferv’d up. 

A Tourte of Veal Kiinept , may be made two 
■ ftveral ways: Firft chop the Kidneys ftnall with 
a little Lard, ftafon’d with Pepper. Salt, Nut¬ 
meg, Cinnamon. Chibbols, fine Herbs, Mufh¬ 
rooms, and Veal Sweet-Breads: The Pie being 
thus made of beaten Pafte, muft be cover’d and 
bak’d as before, during a full Hour. . . 

As for the other Ways, the Kidneys muft be 
boil’d, minc’d, and in like manner put between 
two Pieces of fine Pafte, with Sugar, Cinnamon, 
Lemon Peel, Dates, a little Butter, two Madu 
toons, and other necefflur ftafoning Ingredients j 
this fort of Pie muft be baked three quarters at 
an Hour, and you muft put into it fome Le¬ 
mon Juice, ‘Suggr, and Orange-flower-Water, 
when ready to be ferv’d up. 

There are Tourtes made of Butter , Lari, and 


tity or eignt ounces, according to tne nigneis ot. 
your Pie ; it muft be refin’d and well clfeard franc 
the Scum, adding a little chopt Marrow, if the 
Entertainment be for a FlefhDay, otherwift it 
is to be omitted; the Butter being thus refin’d, 
muft be taken off from the Fire, and fet by for 
fome time ; then you are to break three new laid 
Eggs, of which take the Whites and make fome 
Snow, into which you are to put fine Sugar, 
the Yolks of four Eggs, candy’d Lemon Peel cut 
very lmal!, green Lemon Peel grated, and a little 
Orange-flovfcr-Water, ell - proportionably ( bea¬ 
ten : The Butter muft be pour’d into the fame 
Faroe, and all well whipt together; fome fine 
Pafte being provided in the mean time, roll out 
a piece very thin, and lay it on the Pieman that- 
is a little butter’d, mid ihape the fide? of the Pie 
with the point of a Knife; the Farce being aftee- 
wards put into it, bake it with a little Fire upon 
the top, only in the middle of the Pie-pan, left 
it ihould take too brown a Colour, that you 
may know when theft forts of Pies are fiifficieotly 
bak’d, it is neceffary to obferve, whether they 
ore ready to flip off from the. baking Pan; end 
before they are ftrv’d up, ftrew ’em with fine 
Sugar, and Ice them over with a -red hot Fire- 
{hovel: They may be gamifh’d with Rifloles, 
Apple-Fritters, or any thing elfo of the like na¬ 
ture. 

The Lard Pan-pie , it prepar’d after the fame 
manner, only you muft ufo fry’d Lard infteadof 
Butter, and take Care that it has not the baft ill 
7 C Taft*, 
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Tafie, and that the Egg* be always newly laid; 
if the pies are large, a greater quantity of Eggs 
mu ft be uied. 

\ t ‘ As for the Marrow Fan-pie, it may alfo be 
-made as the former, that is, when the Marrow is 
f xtfin’d or well melted,, beat the Eggs in the lame 
Manner, and the Lemon Feels, and the other In- 
• gredients jnuft be added : Some pound the Mat- 
row, Sugar, and Lemon-Feel all together, with 
a little Floiver and Orange-flower Water ; Then 
afterwards whip the Whites of the Eggs, with 
three or four Yolks, and mingle them with the 
reft in a Mortar: however, a fine Pafte bught 
.to be made,- as for the other Fies, and it is no 
great matter how different the ways of making 
them may be* provided they tend to the produ¬ 
cing of the fame good Effect 

For a Sugar'd Pan-pic, for an Inter-mefs; take 
.five, or lix Bilkets, Marchpanes, or Macaroons, 
?with Sugar, and the Yolks of four or five Eggs; 
let them be pounded in a Mortar, with a little 
Orange^floWer Water, ahd let the whole be laid on 
a Puft’-Pafte.; bake the Pie With a gentle Fire, 
and let it over, till it affumes > fine Colour. 

; .T6 prdtr an Artichoke Tcurte or Pan-pie, 
when the Bottoms of the Artichokes are well 
fcoil!d, and Income very White, put ’em into a 
Fie, with fine Hefb$,.Chibbols chopt finall, Pepi 
per; <Salt,>Butter, and Nutmeg ; let the Fie be 
cover’d w.itji a Lid, and pour a white Sauce in¬ 
to it, with, a little Vinegar, when ready to be 
ferv’d up.. . . : 

: > Another way is, to pound the Artichokp Bot* 
toms, and to jtrain r them thro’ a Sieve, with 
-mbIted Butter, or Lard, to make it as it were a 
Jund.x>£.Cream add the Yolks.'of two Eggs 
raw, with Nutmeg and Salt; put all into a 
.Very fine thin Pafte,. and when bak’d, ferve it up 
with Mutton Gravy* and Lemon Juice. . _ 

! You may alio put .a pounded Macaroon into 
Fhe Artichoke jOrcam, with Sugar, Cinnamon, j 
Aandy’d XeiHon Peel,, a little Milk Cream and j 
felt-.: this Fie may be made without a Lid, but 
it mull be iced over with Sugar and Orange-flower 
Water; before it is brought to Table, 

• The way to make an Afparagus Pan^pie, is to 
cut the tender Parts of the Aiparagus, and to re^ 
Jerve the Tops for garnilhing ; in the next place, 
they muft be fealded in Water, and drefs’d in a 
■Eie, With, melted Lard, Marrow, or Butter, 
dinc*HefbsyChibbol$, Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg; 
.you Jhbuld cover this Pic with a Lid, 4 and when 
*tr isf bak’d, yoii may put lome Cream, or Mut- 
^ton pravy, with the Yblk.of an Egg, i into it. [ 

, Informing a SpinageTeurtt, the Spinage Leaves 
^triril beiJcalded in;Water, or.elfe ftew’d in an 
-c&rthtfa Pot, with half a Glals of white Wine, to 
takeaway their, Crudity ; as loon, as the Wine is 
xonflwi’d, drain-the Spinagc, chop ’em very Imall 
^nd f ftafon thein with a little Sak, Cinnamon, 
Sugary Lennon Peel, tWP Macaroons, and fweet 
"Butter,, thk done, but. them intp fine Fade, and 
cover^hem’ witb. flicks of cut Paltry; Work, ad¬ 
ding tome Sugar: a#d Orange -flower; Water, as 
it'is fcrvmg: upv * : • * . . 

. Ftoria 'Truffle Pan-pie, when the Trufiles are 
cut into .llices, gaule the Skin to be welj peel’d 
■*)ff,.that: they ulay be laid in order, on apiece 
of fine Pafte roll’d out for the bottom Cruft ; 
■then ffy a little Flpwer; in Butter, with fine 
’Herbs chopt Imall and a whole Chibbol, and 
put all into the Pie, feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, 
and Nutmeg ; they do pot ufually cover this fort 
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of Pies, but they muft be ferv’d up with Le. 

I mon-juice. 

- When a Tcurte is to be made of Moufferons, 
Mori lies, and common Mujhrooms ; your Mufh- 
rooms muft be cut into llices, and laid upon a 
Piece of fine Pafte, in the Bottom of a Pie-pan, 
with fine Herbs, Chibbols, Salt, Nutmeg,' fry’d 
Flower and Butter; -the Pie muft be cover’d 
with a Lid, waffl’d over, and when bak’d, ferved 
up with Mutton Gravy, and Lemon Juice, after 
the Chibbols are taken away; A thickning Li¬ 
quor may alfo be added with burnt Butter. 
Mori lies and Moujferon Pan-pies, are ulually made 
in the fame manner. 

To drefs an Egg Pan-pie , take the Yolks, 
a lump of Sugar, a little Butter and Orange: 
flower Water, of which make as it were a kind 
of Cream, and put it into a Piece of very thin 
fine Pafte, railed with a little Border for the fide 
Cruft ; then having grated fome Lemon Peel upon 
it, bake and Ice it over, when ready to be brought 
to the Table. 6 

. I hole who would have a Pan-pie, with Sorrel 
J liice i niuft after they have pounded the Sorrel, 
to get the Juice, Jet it be put into a Difh, with 
Sugar, Cinnamon, Macaroons, a lump of Butter, 
.the Yolks of three Eggs, candy’d Lemon Peel 
grated, and (>range-fldwers, they muft boil all to¬ 
gether, as it were into a.Cream, and afterwards 
lay it upon a piece of very fine Pafte in the bot¬ 
tom of a baking Pan, when the Pie is bak’d, it 
■ may be ferv’d up with Sugar, 
i : Pan-Pits- are madevOf divers Colours, one may 
lie.made of a kind pf green Cream, mingling 
dome Beer Juice with Piftachoes and Almonds,. 
a$ they are Draining through the Hair-Sieve : For 
all the othef. forts of Colours , you may confide 
what is laid under the Article, Blanc-Mangers . 
and jellies. '. 

„■ Many other forts of Tourtes may be alfo pre¬ 
par’d, to be ferv’d up as,the former, among the 
Inter-mefles, as well,for Flefh as other Days; 
particularly' Pies made of the Pulp of Oranges 
j cut.into 11 ices and laid upon fine Pafte, with Su-j 
gar, a pounded Macaroon, Cinnamon,, and Pifta¬ 
choes : The fame thing may be done withg/wr 
Lemons , only fome candy’d Lemon Peel grated 
muft be us’d inftead of.Piftachoes: And both thefe 
forts are to be ferv’d up* with mulk’d Sugar ; 
Others may likewifebemade of Pomegranate Ker¬ 
nels, candy'd Lemon Peel , preferv'd Plums , cut 
Pijiachbes , &c f . \ ’ ■’ 

•Before we Jeave this .Article of Tcurtes, it 
may be proper to fubjoin fome other Pan-Pies 
made of Fijh, which are generally provided for 
Jide D/Jbes on Fijh Days. t 

To make a Cray-Fijh Tourte ; the Fifh* when 
they have been well waffl’d, muft be ftew^d in a 
Glafs of White-Wine; and the Claws and Tails 
referv’d ;. the reft muft be pounded iti a Mortar, 
t to be ftrain’d through a Sieve with s little Broth 
a’rfd Jnelted Butter, then the whole mixture may 
he, put into a Pan-pie, with Pepper, Salt, Nut¬ 
meg, young. Chibbols, and Muflirooms, cut in- 
! to pieces, and when, the Pie is cover’d with a 
Lid, it muft. be walk’d over, in order to be 
bak’d and ferv’d up with Lemon Juice. 

Another way is to mince the Flefh of the Cray 
Fiih, and put it into a Pie, with Carp Eoes* 
Pikes Livers, Morilks, common Muflirooms, Truk 
fies, Butter, and the other feafoning Ingredients. 
It muft be ferv’d up with the .Juice pf Lemons ot 
Oranges. 

« There 
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There are Pan-pies, made of Carps Roes, 
and Tongues, for which the Roes and Tongues, 
mud be laid in order upon a Piece of fine Pafte, 
in the bottom of the Pan, feafon’d. with Pepper, 
Salt, Nutmeg, fine Herbs, Chibbols, Morilles, 
common Muinrooms. Truffles, and. 'lweet But- 
ter; when the whole i$ cover’d with a Lid of 
the lame Pafte, the Pie mull be bak’d with a 
gentle Fire, and ferv’d up with Lemon Juice. 

There are Tourtes made of Pikes Livers , 
which are to be ftafon’d as tjjp former, except 
that you mull ule burnt Butter, and put into 
them, diflolv’d Anchovies, with Capers, and Le¬ 
mon Juice, before they are brought up to Table. 

In making a Salmon Pan-pie ; after you have 
flew’d the Salmon for a while in Claret, cut it 
into flices, and drefs ’em in the Pie, with candy’d 
Lemon Peel, Dates, Sugar, Cinnamon, a little 
Pepper, Salt, and Butter ; when the Pie is half 
bak’d, let the Wine be pour’d on in which the 
Salmon wAs ftew’d, let it alio be iced over, and 
ferv’d up with Lemon Juice. 

The balmon may otherwife be chopt fmall, 
with Mulhrooms, fine Herbs, Chibbols, Arti¬ 
choke-bottoms, Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg, and 
ferv'd up in the fame manner. 

A Tour re may be made of Smelts, Pikes, Soles, 
and other forts of Fifth, which muft be cut into 
Filets with chopt Morilles, common Mulhrooms, 
and Truffles* to be put on the bottom of the 
v Pies, fealbn’d with Salt* Pepper, Nutmeg, fine 
Herbs, Chibbols, and Pieces of Mulhrooms, or 
elft the Bones and the Heads of the Filh may 
be taken away and fry’d* to ferve fof Garni¬ 
ture : But the Pies muft always be let on the Ta¬ 
ble, with Orange or Lemon Juice. 

An Oyfter Pan-pie, is ufually made after the 
lame manner, only it will be necfeilary to add 
a little Bread-chippings, with Capers* and a llice 
of green Lemon, as alfo the Liquor of Oy Hers* 
before it be lerv’d up. 

-For a Mufcle Pan-pie, the Mufcles muft be 
well cleanfed and warn’d, fry’d in a Pan* and 
clear’d from their Shells, in order to be arefs’d 
in a Pie, with Mufhroms cut into pieces, Morilles, 
Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg,Thyme, ana Butter : When 
the Pie is half baked, the Mulcle-Liquor muft be 
put into it, with Bread-chippings, as alio Lemon 
Juiceyat the inllant of lervmg it up. 

In order to have a Totirte of Farted Tench , firft 
cleanfe the Filh well from their Slime, let them 
be flit on the Back and the Flelh taken away* lb 
that the Head and Tail may 'flick to the Slcm ; 
this done, mince the Flelh with Mulhrooms, Carp- 
Roes, fine Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and 
beaten Cloves, and having ftufPd the Bones of 
the Fifttwith the fame Farce ; drefs ’em in a Pie, 
with Oyllers, Mulhrooms. Carp Roes, Pikes-Li- 
vers and Butter; adding halta Glals of White-Wine, 
when the Pie is half bak’d, and fome Lemon 
Juice, as ’tis lerving up. 

Otner Tourtef, are alfo made of Filh, Qc. as of 
Perches, Tortoifes, f$c. for which due Meafures 
may ealily be taken from the former, or from the 
particular Inftru&ions given in their proper 
Places, for the dreffing of thofe forts of Filh : 
We may add to theft Pan-pies of Beatils, and o- 
thers ert Pidgeons drels’d with a good Fim Farce, 
prepar’d with the Flelh of Eeles, Pikes, ana 
Carps, with pounded Roes; and to that end, 
you muft make hollow the Rumps of thole Pid- 
gcons, and put into them a piece of Pike-Liver, 
or fome other fluffing $ then flew them a little 


in melted Butter* and put them in a P It, with 
artificial Cocks-Combs* and Veal Sweet-Breads, 
made of the lame iCompound or Farce, and 
fealded feparately* in a Ladle: Seafon the Pie with 
Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Mulhrooms, Filh-Roes, 
Morilles, and fweet Butter; adding a little White- 
Wine at laft, and Lemon Juice when ftrved up, 
TOWERING-LONG-SOUGHT, a Difeaft in 
Black-Cattle, proceeding from Poverty and Lean* 
nels of Flelh ; the Signs of which are, they look 
frozenly on their Sides, fo that their Sides will grow 
to their Backs, and their Eyes link in their Heads ; 
they will not chew the Cud, but will be by them- 
lelves, and not care for their Fellows. To cure 
this Diftemper, take of Rue, Hyffop, Sage. Fea- 
therfew- Southernwood, and Rofemary, ot each 
an handful, chop and grind them together, then 
take a Ouart of ftrong Ale or Beer, into which 
put the Herbs, ftir ’em together, and then ftrain 
the Herbs as well as poffibly you can from the 
Ale ; after which take Long-Pepper, Fenugreek, 
Turmerick, Annifecds, and Liquorilh-Powder, all 
which make up into Powder, and take two peny- 
worth of Sallet-Oil, mix all theft with the Juice 
of your Herbs and Ale, and make’em up luke¬ 
warm, give it to the Beall * and if he be weak 
and far fpent, then you mull cut him in the 
Dewlap, putting in fome Bears* foot, or Spear- , 
grafs, with Salt and Butter, and he will foon menef. 

TRAMEL, an Inlirument ufed to make a 
Horfe Amble * there are feveral ways of making 
Tramels, firft, the fide Ropes muft be made of 
the beft, fineft and llrongeft Pack-threads, fuefi as 
the Turkey- Thread, and winded into a delicate 
ftrong Cord, and yet at the utmoft not above the 
bignels of a fmall Jack-line, with a Noofe at each 
end as ftrong as poffibly it can be made ; neither 
muft thele two Ropes be twin’d too hard, but be 
gentle and with an yielding condition, which 
will bring on the Motion the more ealily and keep 
the Tramel from breaking. 

TRAMPLING, or Treading-down, a Term in 
Gardening, and uled in refpeft to Onions, Beet- 
Raves, Carrots, Parlhim, and other Roots, whole 
Stems or Leaves they break towards the beginning 
of Auguft, in order to hinder the Sap to rife any 
more, but that it may remain within the Earth, and 
fo made ufe of to make the Root or Bulb grow 
bigger. 

TRANCHE, a Word ufed by 
the French Armorifts, to exprefi 
a manner of Counter-changing in 
an Efcutcheon thus form’d. 

Our Englijh Heralds blazon it 
thus: He beareth, Per Pale Ar¬ 
gent and Azure, per Beni counter- 
changed. 

TRANSPLANTING of For eft Trees, a Work 
to be done with dexterity ; in order to which the 
Roots mull be preferved* and elpecially the Earth 
which cleaveth to the linallell Fibres, and it mull 
not be lhaked off', neither mull you cut them 
Ihorter, as moll Gardiners do * for thole tender 
Hairs are the Mouths which fuck in Nourifhment 
and transfuft it into the Tree; The Pits and 
Fofles into which you tranfplant Ihould be left 
hpen fometimes to Rain, Froft, and Sun, to dift 
folve the compafted Salt, render the Earth friable 
and Qualify it for nourilhing the Tfees: This 
may be done, in lome degree, by burning Straw 
in the new Pits, and drenching the Mould with ’ 
Water in over-ary Sealons, and by meliorating 
with fweet and communinuted Laetations. Pliny 
7 C 2 was 
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was of Opinion^ that no Tree Iheuldbe remov’d may fill the Trench, or fufficiently wet it, un- 
under two Years old, or above three. Cato would Jels the Ground was very Moift before : Thus 
have none tranlplanted left than five Fingers India- let it Hand till fome hard Fxoft bind it firmly to 
meter ; but we are not to Hay lb long for thole we the Roots, and then convey it to its new Station, 
raile of Seedlings, you are to traniplant thole you which maybe preferv’d from freezing by laying 
find agree fcaft with the place, or elfe Copfe the ftore of warm Litter in it, and lo dole the Mould 
Stavehngs in the places where they are newly fown, the better to the ftraggling Fibres, placing whac 
The aiftapce of tranfplahted Trees muft be you take out about it; but in caft the Mould s- 
nronortion’d to the Breadth and Length of the bout it be fo weighty as'not. to be removed by 
walks and Avenues, and fuch as are apter to an ordinary force, it may be railed with a Crane 
fpread than mount, as the Oak, Beech, w allnut , or Pully, hanging between a Triangle of three 
«c. mull be difpoled .at wider Intervals ; The ftrong and tail Limbs united at the top, where 
quality of the Soil muft allb be regarded; Trees the Pully is faftned, as the Cables are to be under 
that aneft cold and moift Grounds, if planted in the Quarters, which bear the Earth .about the 
hot and dry Places, muft be let in cloler Order, Roots} you may by this means weigh up and 
but Trees that love dry Grounds, at a greater place the weighty Clod upon a Trundle to be con- 
dillance : The Situation muft alio be consider’d, vey'd where you pleale, letting it down perpoi. 
and whether they be expoftd to impetuous Winds, diculaxly into the place by the help of the a tow. 

For the Prelervation and Stability of tranfplan- laid Engine: You may by this way traniplant Trees 
ted Trees, againft Winds and Cattle; thole plan- of a wonderful Stature, without the leall dxforder, 
ted in Copies and large Woods, are fufficiently and many times without topping, which is of Im- 
defended by their Mounds and dole Order } but portance, where this is pra&ifra,to fupplya Defeft. 
when expofed in fingle Rows, they muft be We may add under this Heao, a Ihort Defcrip- 
empaled with three good quarter Stakes, of com- tion of 3 very uftful Inftrument contrived by an 
pleat length, fet triangular and faftenra to one Ingenious Country Gentleman, for the more late 
another by Ihort pieces, above and beneath, in ana ready tranlplanting of Trere, out of the Nur. 
which a few Brambles being ftuck fecures it, fery % or from one part of a Garden into another , 
without that fretting to which Trees are Ob- as occalion requires; it is made exa&ly in the 
noxious, that are only fingle Halt’d and bulh’d: lhapeof aiittk Tub, cut perpendicularly down 
Where Cattle do not come, a good Piece of Rope the middle into two ftmicircular Halves, fome- 
tyed about the neck of the Trees upon a whilp thing left at the bottom than at the top, which 
of Straw, prelerves them from gaffings and the Semicircles being held together by Iron Hoops , 
other end tightly ftrain’d to a Hook or Peg in diftinftly, are lo contriv’d, as when they areuled, 
the Ground, fufficiently liable the Trees againft to be held together only by Iron Hooks on one 
weftem Blafts, for the Winds of the other Quar- fide, and dsawn together by a long Iron Screw 
ters l'eldom trouble them l If thpft Cords be well on the other; fox after the circular Trench is made 
pitch’d, they will laftmany Years. round the Tree, it wiH eafily be perceiv’d, that 

To traniplant old Trees was efteem’d lo dif- fitch an Inftrument muft be of great Ule, to hold 
ficult , that Veterem arhorem tranfplant are, a liifficient quantity of Earth about the Roots, 
was proverbially apply’d to denote any difficult and make its removal fafe, or very little Injurious. 
Enterprize \ yet Count Maurice of Najjau, fome- TRANSPLANTING of Seedlings, a Work 
time Governor of ifot/H, for the States of Hoh ufualiy done after oneSuramersGrowth in. the Seed- 
land, tranlplanted. a Grove of fix hundred plots: YoU muft pull up fiich of yourCrahapple ' 
Cbcoe-Trees of eighty Years growth, and .fifty ,°r Pear*SeedUngs, as you find grown above a Foot 
Foot high, to the neaxelt Bough, to his Para- in height,with your Hand, and tranfplant them 
dice of rribtsrgy having wafted them four long into the Nurfery, leaving the reft to remain in 
Mies upon. Floats ana Engines. Monfieur de the. Seed-plot till another Year: As foe thofe 
Fiat, a MarlhaLof France did the like, with lome from Stoma they need not be removed, but inocu- 
Jarge Oaks at Fiat. A Perfon concerned in this latedinthe Serninary: When drawn up,you muft 
Work law rows of Oaks at forty Years growth cut off the Sprigs from about the top, and firings 
tranfplantcd in. Kintan-Park, near Sunbury in from about the Roots, and Imp off the Extremities 
Middlefex, the Seat of S11 Jonathan Andrews, fcf the top, that it. may not run too fall up- 
that throve very well. The Lord Fitzbarding Wards* and of the Tap or Heart-root, that k may 
removed great Oaks thus : Hejehofe a Tree, as not run direftly downwards, leftitlhould run 
big as a Man* Thigh, and cut through all the co- further than the good Soil, bdt that may be more 
lateral Roots, till with a competent Strength, apt to fpread its Roots in breadth. » 

the Tree could be forced down on one fide ; fo as The Soil, mull be of good fertil dry Earth, not 
to come with the Ax at the Tap-Kobt,.Which bver Rich} and every Bad that is made for fetting 
being cut oft’, he te-dreffed the Tree, and let it theft Plants iittift be about two Foot broad, mid 
itand dovet’d about with the Mold looftned from room enough left between them for Walking and 
it, till next Year or longer, and then took it up Working ; fet two rows a Foot or more dillant 
at a fit Seafonj when it had drawn riew tender from each other oft every. Bed, by drawing a Line 
Roots} apt to takej and liifficient for the Tree : and pricking Holes a full Foot aiiinder, let the 
Pliny mentions it as a common Thing to re* Holes be lo deep that the Roots be not very long; 
elbblilh huge Trees blown down, afta having . you may fet.your Plants deeper in the Ground, at 
part of their Roots torn off. . ’ . , : leall two Firwiers Breadth, than they grew in the 

To facilitate the Removal of .fiich huge Trees, - $ecd-Plots\; dofe the Mould about them* and if 
or rare Plmits, tor adorning: a.particular Place, . a dry time, Water them the lame Day: Old Fem 
a little before hard Frolls trenchabcait the Tree,: is bell to doVer the Beds with, either Summer or 
at fuch a diftance from the Stem as you judge : Wihter, arid as the old rots,, put new in the room 
liifficient for the Root, dig fo deep as almoft to ofit: Ifany of the Plants lhoot upright, top them 
undermine it, place Blocks and quarters of Wood ' early inthe Year, whichwillmake them grow big- 
to fuftain the Jw»ith, and call in as much Water as ger body’d,,andbeoomefooner ready fer Grafting. 
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- If there is a defign to taife any Stocks, to be 
fet out in Fields, before they are grafted ; there 
is no need they mould be lopped upon their full 
removal, and they need not be removed till they 
are grown high enough to ftand in the Fields; 
when they ipread their Roots and do not -run 
downward^ as in gravelly Grounds, if any be re- 
ferved for this Ule, the bell way is to choofe fuch 
as grow ftrait, and at convenient diftance one from 
another, which may be done by drawing fuch as 
are of Stature to be tranfplanted from 3mong 
them the Jtirft two Years ; and whether thefe be 
removed into the Nurfery, or be left to remain in 
the Seminary, they mull be Dreft once or twice a 
Tfear, by cutting op the biggeft fide Branches ; for 
this cautcs them to thrive the more in bignefs, which 
isneceflary, left they become too weak to beara Top. 

TRAP, an Engine, wherewith to catch Rats, 
Mice, &c. 

TRAVELLING.HORSE, a Horfe to Journey 
with, which moil People having one time or ano¬ 
ther occalion for, it wulbe necellary,and not at all 
Incompatible with this Defign, to layfbmething 
of it ; He Ihould be cholen for his Strength, 
that is, his Joints Ihould be fttong, his Pafterns 
ftiort and ftrait without bending in his going, 
his Hoofs tough and hollow, let him be of a tem¬ 
perate Nature, neither too furious nor too dull ; 
and being thus qualify’d, let him be fed with 
good Hay in the Winter, and good Grafs in the 
Summer; let his Provender be good dry Oats, 
Beans, Peafe, dr Bread according to his Stomach, 
whereof in tne times of Reft, half a Peck at a 
watering is enough, but in the time of Labour, 
as much as he wul Eat with a good Stomach. 

When you Travel him, let him be watered 
two Hours before you Ride ; then rub, Drefs 
and luflily Feed him, after which Bridle and 
let him ftand half an Hour before you Back him ; 
and in your Travel let him be Fed betimes for 
ail Nignt, -that he may thereby looner take 
his Reft ; and in the Morning Travel him mode¬ 
rately* till his Wind be rack’d, and his Limbs 
warm’d, and then do as your Affairs requires; 
hut be fure at Night to Water him two Miles be¬ 
fore you come to your Journeys end, then the 
warmer you bring him to his Inn the better ; 
neither Walk nor Wafh bijn,. the one begets 
Colds, and the other foundering in the Feet or 
Body, but fet him up Warm, well flopp’d and 
well rubbed with clean Litter; and give him no 
Meat while the outward Parts of hyn are Hot 
and wet with Sweat, a® the Ear Roots, the Flanks, 
the Neck, or Part under |iis Chops.; ' but .being 
dry, rub and feed him according to fhe Good- 
Heft of his-Stomach, which to get ifi him, change 
his Food, or wafh hisTopgue, or NoflrUswith Vu 
negaf, Wme, Salt, or warm Urine: Again, do not 
flop his Feet with Cow Dung, till he be fufficient- 
ly Cold, and that the Blood and Jfomouts v .which 
were difpers’d be fettled in theif proper Places.. 

His Back mull be .well look’d to, that the 
Saddle hurt him not, the Girths that they' 
Gall not, and his Shooes, that they be large; 
fall and eafy : Let him neither Eat npf Drink 
. when he is Hot, nor prefently after Travel; as 
to the' labouring him, let it be moderately. 
done, when the Weather is neither fextreamly 
Hot, or extrearaly Cold, that fo you rnay.avoid 
extream Heats, and fudden Colds, and-let him not 
be travell’d too late, that your Eye may fee him 
well dty’d and Fed, before you take your own Reft ; 
neither take the Saddle fqddenly off his Back. 


He may be Fed with Horfe-Bread, made of 
clean Beans, Peafe, and Fitches, which is very 
good, and all his Meat and Drink Ihould be ex-> 
ceeding fweet and clean, Handing Water being 
better for him than River Water, that being too 
piercing: He fhould be tyed in the Stable with 
' two Reins, and Rid often on ftony Ways, that he 
may the better feel his Feet and harden his Hoofs. 

The beft Litter is a Bed of Wheat Straw, above 
his Knees; Barley Straw, is the lofteft, yet a 
Horfe will covet to Eat that, which is unwholfome 
for him, whereas Wheat Straw, tho’ it be hard 
to lye upon, yet is whollom to Eat; and as foe 
Oat Straw it is the beft to lye upon. 

For the dreffing part, let him be curry’d twice 
a Day, let him be rubb’d well with Hands and 
with a Rubber, his Head fhould be rubb’d with 
a wet Cloth, and bis Cods made dean with a dry 
one, otherwife he will be Scaby between his Legs; 
and his Foietop, Mane and Tail fhould be wetted 
with a wet Mane-Comb, and ever where the 
Horfe’ sHair is thinneft, there Curry the gentleft. 

He fhould be cleah and dry in the Stable, no 
Swine fhould lye near it, nor any Poultry come 
within it; and for the Stable Light, it Ihould 
ever be towards the South and North, yet lb 
that the North Windows in Winter may be fhut 
clofe at pleafure : the Planchers fhould lie even 
and level, that the Horfe may ftand at his Eale, 
and not prove lame by too much oppofing his 
hinder Feet; there fhould be no Mud Wall within 
the Horfe’s reach, for he will naturally covet to 
Eat it, and nothing is more unwholfom. 

In feeding, let tne Horfe have chopt Wheat 
Straw amongft his Provender, it being a 
mighty cleanlei of the Body, and let the Hay- 
bottles be little, but tyed very hard; for fb 
the Horfe fhall Eat with a better Stomach, and 
make leaft Wafte, and-as it wifi be found to be 
very wholfom to fprinkle Water upon his Hay, 
fb Fenigreeck is fovereign upon hisProvendef, the 
firft being good for Wind, and the other for 
Worms. All this has relation to his being at 
home in your own Stable; fo alfo has his 6xerci- 
fing of him daily; which will beget him a good 
Stomach to his Meat. ... 

You may Purge him once a Year, with Grafs 
or green Blades of Corn; call’d Forrage , fix fif¬ 
teen Days together, yet before you Purge him in 
any Cafe, let him Blood; and while he is in. 
purging, let. him have no Provender ; and a* 4 
Horfi after Travel has ever mote.Blood than dny, 
Beaft whatever, therefore it is/good to taka 
■ Blood from hint to prevent tHe Yellows or o- 
tfier Difeafes which may enfue. 

In cafe it fb happens that you fhould com* 

; late to your Inn, fo that the Journey be great 
| apd preffing; ana that the Horfe will not Eat 
till he. has Drank, and yet is Hot, then let his 
, Drink be Milk givfin in die Dark;, left the whiter 
: nffs makes him refufe it, this being both cor- 


j Warm* and if the Horfe by Labour or any Sur- 
’ wfit, be brought low, lean and weak, give him 
j Mares Milk to drink for many Days together, 

, and it will make him Strong. 

. When he is at Reft irf the Winter, Water him 
betwixt fix and feven In the Morning, and four 
'or five in the Evening, but its not good to wafh 
him when he is Hot, but yet he may be Walh’d 
above his Knees, provided you wafh not bis Belly; 
, and that you Ride him after, and lb let him up 
i an<$ 
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agd Drcfs him, and the purer the Water is where- I 
in he is walh’d, the more wholfom it is, fo it | 
. be not ailo extream Cold ; but for a Sick Horfe , 
he mull have his Water at four times* and not as 
much as he will Drink at once, let him Band 
two or three Hours every Day without Meat; 
and remember always that rubbing much, hard and 
well, does profit and preferve ana keep both Legs 
and Body in Strength* and he does much delight 
therein, and it does much better than much Meat. 

In Travelling, alight at every Beep Hill, both 
to retrclh the Horfe , and your lelf, look often 
to the Saddle, and Ins Shoes; and after his Journey, 
cleanfe and pick the Soles of his Feet, fluffing 
• them well with Ox Dung as before hinted, ancl 
anoint his Legs with Greafe, Tar, and Turpentine. 


TRAVERSE, a Partition of an 
Efcutcheon ufed in Heraldry, of j 
thisFigure,which they eslXParted 
per pafe Traverfe, 


TRE ACLE, a Name often given 
^ J to different Compoiitions, which 

are good againft Poifons, and malignant Diflem- 
pers ;-there are many Ingredients which enter in¬ 
to the,Compoiitions of Treacle , and the firft is 
rot fo much compounded as the other. 

To. make right Treacle , take a Viper, cut off 
her Head and the end of her Tail, then having 
ikinn’d her, throw away the Skin, Head, Tail 
and Inteftines, but lave the Liver and the Heart, 
out of which you mull take the Blood, after 
you have cut off all the Vellels that Hick there¬ 
unto and are of no ule : Pound the Flefh, Bones, 
Heart and Liver in aMortar, but you mull firfl dry 
the whole with a moderate Fire, that you may the 
better pound and reduce it to Powder ; and you 
may, to this end, make ule of the heat of the 
Oven, fome time after you have taken out the 
Bread ; take thrice as much good Honey as you 
have Powder, pour the Honey into a realonable 
Quantity of Water, which boil in a Pan or Skil¬ 
let for a quarter of an Hour and better, and 
keep always llirring the fames that nothing may 
bum to; lallly fkim the whole and Brain it thro* 
a linnen Cloth. 

When that is done, put your Brain’d Stuff in¬ 
to the lame Veflel, and when it has had fome 
walms, fo as that there remains not too much 
Water, throw in the Viper Powder, and let it 
boil for about half an Hour, being ever care fill 
in Birring it; when the Treacle is thick enough > 
remove it from tBe Fire, let it Cool, but Bir it 
perpetually till there is no more Heat left ; and 
thus the whole will be well mixt. 

This Treacle , is very good againB the Plague, 
malignant Fevers, and Purgings and Vomit¬ 
ings; then take to about the bignels of a Fil¬ 
bert of it, and then Drink a fmall Modicum of 
good Wine upon it This Medicine Operates by 
Sweating ana Brengthning the Heart. 

Another Compolition of Treacle is, to take the 
Root of Zedoair and Gentian, of each one Ounce, 
the Roots ofTormentil and Angelica, an Ounce 
and an half of each, three Ounces of Viper Pow¬ 
der, choice Myrrh an Ounce, or an Ounce and an 
halfj Flowers of Sulphur an Ounce, half an 
Oufice or fix Drams of Saffron, Cinnamon fix 
Drains or an Ounce, Clove three Drains; ex- 
prefi’d Opium and Lemon Juice, from three to 
lix Drams. 

Mix the whole with thrice as mucli Honey and 


and Juice of Juniper in equal Parts, pound and 
work the fame well, till the »Mals attains to 
the neceflary Confifience, then fuffer it to Fer¬ 
ment. 

They aferibe two principal Vermes to this 
Treacle , the one is to allay the Impetuofity of th«* 
Spirits, by the means of the Opium, ina the o^ 
trier is to caufe plentiful Sweating, by the aroma- 
tick Ingredients; hence it is good for thofe who 
cannot Sleep, Tooth-Ach, Vomiting, Diarrhaeas, 
Breightnefs of the BfeaB; ReBlelhtfs, malignant 
FeveTS, and thofe Diflempers which fequire 
Anodines and Sudorificks. 

The Dole is from one Dram to two, as of all 
other Treacles , they give it in Vinegar or other 
Acids in malignant DiBempers* and acute Fe¬ 
vers, accompany’d with an exceffive Heat; but 
they put no Vinegar to it* if the Heat and the 
Fever are not fo ardent: See London Treacle , 
Horfe Treacle , &c. 

TREE, the firfl and the greateB Plant, that 
has but one finale and principal Stock or Trunk, 
which flioots forth many Leaves and Branches, 
there are leveral Sorts or Trees, the Delcription, 
Culture, &c. whereof, maybe found under their 
refpeftive Heads; however it may not be amift 
here to fay fomething in General concerning 
Tree/, whether in refpeft to Choice* Planting, &c. 
and in the firfi Place, you muB apply your felf 
as much as may be to People of Integrity, when 
you are about purchafing Trees y andtak care 
to mark and Regifter them. 

The proper Age in general for Planting young 
‘Tree/, is at three Or four Years old, if tncy are 
younger and are for an Efpalier, they will be longer 
before they come to a Growth to afdotn it j 
and if they are older their Productions will be 
faint and deceive your Expectations ,• RejeCt thofe 
Trees that are Molly, you can hope for no Good 
from ’em, as coming from a bad Soil, and you 
muB do the fame by thofe that are Knotty and 
I appear to be Grubby : Your Trees ought to look 
well* to be pretty fmooth. to be of about an Inch 
or an Inch and an half thick, and the Wood of 
’em fair ; the Roots ought to be Sound and Good, 
t and likewife thick in Proportion to the Stem ; that 
which has nothing but Fibres is to be rejefted ; 
thofe Trees which you are to Plant in the open 
Air, ought to be Brait, and generally fpeaking, be 
at kaB fix Foot high, five or fix Inches thick at 
the bottom, and three or four at the top, they 
fhould have a Head and fome Branches, which 
. muB be fhortned in Planting. 

If the Trees have been already pluck’d up, 

5 rou muft take care that they have not been 
ong out of the Ground, which may in fome 
Meafure be dbferv’d by the Witherednels of the 
• Bark or Dryhefs, and perhaps Deadnels of the 
Wood ; but tho’ they are not found to be fb, 
if there be any Defeft in the Roots, you majr 
conclude the Trees are worth nothing j more 
• particularly you muB obferve, that fome one of 
: them at leaB, fliould be very near * as thick as 
* the Stem, for when they are all fmall and in the 
\ form of Fibres, its an infallible lign of the Weak- 
nefs 6f the Tree^ and commonly 6f its approach, 
ing Death. ' 

In the next place, Regard muB be had to the 
chief of ?em, that they ate neither rotten, 
fplit, unbstrk’d not much prick’d ; neither muft 
tney be dry nor hard ; for if they are rotten- 
it denotes great Infirmity in the Principle of 
the Life of the whole Tree^ the Roots being ne¬ 
ver 
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ver rotten when the Tree is found; if they are 
fplit,' the Wound is incurable, and a Gangreen 
eufues ; and therefore, thole who pluck up Trees , 
ought to manage that Work gently ana dexte- 
rpufly, and to dig fuch Holes about them, lb as to 
require but little force to get ’em. out of the 
Ground. ~ . 

The pricking and difbarking of the Roots in 
fuch part? as require their being kept uninjur’d, 
are alio very dangerous Wounds, particularly in 
fome .forts, where Gum will be form’d afterwards. 

Roots will become dry either by reafon of 
Frofls, their having been too long out of the 
Ground, as aforefaid, or too much expos’d to the 
Air ; in all which Cafes, it is certain they will 
not take. , 

. Above all, it were to be wifil’d, that th cTree 
you pitch upon fhould have well ordered 
"Roots, and that you fhould have one.degree or 
Story of good ones. and tfpecially hew ones* and 
that this Story (>e in. fome mealiire perfttt,. 
fo that when you have taken off all> the bad ones, 
whether ypper or under; there fhould remain, 
two, three or four, and that'they fhould Hand 
very near round the Stock, or that they fhould 
be at leaft fo well difpofed, that in planting the 
Tree , you may happily turn ’em towards the 
good Earth ; the young Roots, which ordinarily 
grow in that Part of the Ground which isiieareft 
the Surface, are moil valued. f. , 

The top and the bottom of Trees , to .be trans¬ 
planted,. are-puncipahy to be regar/ed’and pre¬ 
par’d, and it mull be t re me mb red that, the Stem, 
inuftbe proportion’d.to'the. place it is dcfigrj’d 
for; for fome being low, as Shrubs and Efpaliers,* 
you muft cut them fliort enough ; others being to 

f row tall, fuch a.s Forcft Trecs^ &c. they mufl ) 
e longer, but you mu ft neither fhorterv the one,, 
nor the other, till you have firft prepar’d the 
Roots, and the firlt thing to be done is to take 
off the Fibres, unlefs the Tree is to be replanted, 
as foon as it is taken' out of the Ground,* in* 
which cafe it mufl be done without the leaft Lofs 
of Time ;otherwjle there are certain white Fibres, 
which ought to be preferv’d, when never fo little 
'expos’d T to the Air, thatwill .turn blade, and. 
confeauently perifh ; tjiqle being/wf more able, 
'to endure the, Atr, than certain Fillies, which 
die immediately as foori, f as‘.th|ey are out of the 
Water. ' '. ' , t . f / , /. " V / ~ 

- The occafion. of preferving thefe y^hite, Fi^res^ 
happens only whert„y r oji pluck up 2.{Tree .in 
your Garden, in order to. replant it in anotner' 
place of the fame Garden,-in~which cafe-yoti are J 
to retain th^ Fibres that are not broken, ana whofe 
extremities feem ' ftilj a*-it were to operate 
and proceed from a good Place; you mull alfo, 
if it be pollible, keep fome Clods of thq old Earth 
about the Root, and take care in. planting the 
Tree rightly, to place and'extend the laid 
Fibres. . , ; . j 

^ But for thofe Trees' that have been a little long 
put of the Earth, you mull take oft' all the fi¬ 
brous Parts, which many Gardiners retain with fo 
, much Cafe and with fo little Realon. 

Having retrenched the fibrous Parts, you will 
thereby be able to diftinguifh between the good 
and bad Roots; in order to retain the former, and 
as the Roots of fuch Trees often happen to be 
a little impar’d, Care'muft be taken to fteep 
'em feven Or eight Hours, before they are re¬ 
planted. . 

' When srTnrthat has been replanted takesRoot, 


it fhould ftrike new ones, otherwife it will die; 
for all the old ones will beof noavail to it: Of thefe 
new Roots fome are fair and thick, others are 
weak and flender ; all the fair ones proceed either 
from the Extremities of thofe that are left, which 
is what is to be wilh’d for, or elfe they come from 
the Body of the Free, and confequently. above 
the old Roots; or alfb they proceed from that . 
part of the.old ones, winch comes neareft the 
Body of the Tree ; while the old ones have either 
matte no Improvement at all in their Extent, or 
have fhot forth very fmall Roots at their Extre¬ 
mities, and fome thick ones at a finall Diftance 
from their extream Parts. 

In thefe two cafes the thick Roots, proceeding 
from the Body of the Tree , or from the old 
Roots, but not from their Extremity, will in- 
ftnfiblv deflroy all the reft, whether older new^ 
and confequently thefe muft be efteem’d to be 
the bad Roots, as being fuch as will render the 
Tree languid and yellow in fome parts of its Head, 
r. Its not very Difficult to know the good from 
the bad Roots, fuppofe, and that according to 
the order of Nature, the lower or bottom part 
of the Stem be always thicker than all the reft, 
it ought ever to preferve it felf in that State ; 
'but if in the mean time you perceive that 
that part, after the Tree has been tranfplanted, is 
fo far from retaining this Diftinftion of thick- 
nefs, and from improving therein in Proportion 
to all the reft, according to the fame order of 
\ Nature, that on the'eontrary it continues fmaller 
’ than fome part a little above it, from whence in 
1 eftlcf Tome fine Roots proceed then this part 
1 miift be efieem’d unfortunate, as being abandon’d 
by Nature, which Items to take Pleafure to fa¬ 
vour another, and confequently you muft entire¬ 
ly cut oft' this fmaller Part,' with all its Appur¬ 
tenances: Many Gardiners call it Pivot, and. 
i thole Roots mull only be'preferv’d that proceed 
jfrom the fortunate Part, let ’em be what they 
j will, and let their number be never fo fmall. 

| " It you are obliged to fetch your Trees from 
.afar/off, you are to be very circumfpeft, that 
neither the* Bark of thfc Stock, nor Branches be rub- 
: bed oft, for that will breed Cankers, and when 
.they are replanted you mull always refrefh the 
| Roots' f t ' 

" Some are fo nice as to forbid you to imploy 
1 thofe that have a bad Breath in replanting or 
grafting ; they alfo .fay the fame thing in re- 
[ fptfE to fottifh arid drunken Fellows, as being un- 
j capable of fo judicious Imploy :' They add, you 
.muft never fow Sain-Foil, in your Ground-Plot. 

1 there being no Herbs fo Injurious to Plants, upon 
j the account of its Roots, as it. 

TREFOIL, in Latin, Tn folium, a Plant 2 of 
f which there are two Sorts, viz. the Pitch or Affile- 
ing Trefoil , and the common or Meadow Tre¬ 
foil. 

The firft of thefe grows about a Cubit high,* 
its Stems are flender and black, from whence 
proceed hanging Stalks, that have each of them, 
three Leaves like thofe of the Tree Lotus • when 
they are Young they finell like Rue, and when v 
old like Bitumen, the Flower is of a purple 
Colour, the Seed is a little broad, Hairy, long 
on one fide, and has a finall Cod, the Root is 
flender, long and hard. , 

1 This Plant, fays : Mr. Chomel , grows in Sicily 
and Romania , ana flourilhes in July and Augufi^ 

‘ the Seed and Leaves of this fort of Trefoil , being 
drank in foine . Water, is good for a Pleurify,. 
** * flop- 
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floppage of Urine, Falling-Sicknefs, the begin¬ 
nings of a Droply, and Diftempers of the Womb; 
they prefcribe three Drams of the Seed, and four 
of the Leaves, they ufe this Plant in Antidotes. 
A Water that is diftill’d from it has the lame Ef- 
fefts. 

The Meadow Trefoil , has round Leaves rang’d 
three and three togetner at the end of a long 
Stalk, each having a dark white Angle traced 
thro* the middle, the Flower is white : It will 
grow in any Ground, and may be fown with or 
without Corn, or being fprinkled in Meadows 
will exceedingly mend the Hay, both in Burden 
and Goodnels. 

The Juice of Meadow Trefoil , is very Good 
for Dimnefs of the Eyes, Wounds, &c. the De- 
coftion of the Plant being drank, flops the Whites 
in Women; the Seed anathe Flower being boiled 
in Water and put into aPlaifter, mollifies Im- 
pofth nines. 

TRELLIS, an AfTemblage or fetting together 
of Wooden or Iron Bars, which crofs one another 
in a ftrait Line or flopingly ; the Ufe of it being 
for Wall-Fruit-Trees: You mull firft cramp 
fome Hooks chequerwife into the Wall, three 
Foot diftant from one another, leaving two Inches 
jutting out, to let your Poles or Props upon 
them ; Oak being the moft lafting is molt in Re- 
queft, provided there be no Sap in it ; having 
got together a fufficient quantity of Props, your 
Workman mu ft take care to make themfmooth 
and ftrait, without weakning them ; you muft 
place them on your Hooks one over another, the 
the Square ought to be leven Inches wide and 
eight nigh : an oblong Square will be more Grace¬ 
ful than one that is perfeft; you may faften 
them together with Wire, and when the Trellis 
is finilh’d, if you Paint your Props in fome Oil 
Colours, it will make ’em laft the longer. 

There is another fort of Trellis maoe of Iron 
Wire* for which fuppofe the Wall where you are 
to make it* be nine Foot, your Bearers muft be of 
an equal height fix’d in three Rows, two Foot 
diftant one from another, you muft upon 
every Row place your Poles, each nine Foot 
long, joyned together at the ends, andfaftned to 
the Bearers of every Row with an Iron Wire j 
thele Poles are to be continued the height of the - 
Wall from fix Fathom to fixFathbm, tyed to one 
of the Bearers of every Row; the Poles are put 
upon the Bearers becaufo the Wire Trellis may 
be well ty’d and fa fined, the Sqnares are to be 
made after the manner of thofe of Wood, that 
is feven Inches long and eight high, your expence 
this way wiR be two thirds lew than the other, 
and the Work will continue infinitely longer. 

Jf inftead of Props you made ufe ot Iron Rods, 
fuch ; as Glaziers ufe in their Cafements, they 
would continue a long time ferviotable. See 
tlorfe-Beam. 

TREMBLING, or Shaking, a deprav’d Mo¬ 
tion of fome part of the Body, which one while 
dilates it felf and at other times withdraws. 

The Caufe thereof in young People is rather 
external, than internal ; and it happens either 
by drinking too much Wine, icy or mow Water, 
or by performing thofe Exercifes which the Na¬ 
ture and Age of the Perfon cannot bear ; if the 
Urine of Children that have a Fever upon them 
appears Green, they will fall into a Palfcy, or 
fome confiderable Trembling. 

The Head and the Hands are more fubjeft to 
Trembling than the Feet and Legs, and the Rea- 


fon is becaufo they are nearer the Stem of the 
Flegm. 

Trembling often menaces a Palfcy or Convul- 
fions, according as the Matter is grols or lubtil; 
when it proceeds from Drinefs it becomes Incu¬ 
rable : If the lower Lip happens to Tremble, it 
prefages Vomiting. 

Trembling in old People iscaufed thro’ Fear^ 
or generally thro’ Weaknels, and the Remotencfs 
of the natural Heat. 

Trembling is alfo a Symptom of a Fever, or 
fit of Sicknefs, if it happens in a Delirium or great 
light-headednefs, it gives Relief or entirely 
Cures. 

Youth as well as thofc that are in the Flower of 
their Age may be cur’d, if thqy obfcrve a Diet 
and Temperance, and take in the Morning 
faftning, a Dram of Treacle to be prepar’d with 
a little Wine, or in fome Buglofs Water ; or elfe 
they may rub the Back-Bone all along either 
with the Oil of Brick, otherwifo call’d the Philo- 
fophers Oil, Oil of Eggs, or Deers Marrow ; or 
they may infteadof thofe Oils apply dry Cup¬ 
ping Glafles. 

They may for twelve or fifteen Days together, 
taka every Morning fading a large Glafs full of 
the Decoction of Guaiacum, and endeavour to 
Sleep upon it: But when they make ufe of this, 
they n\uft abftainfrom that of Wine and Brandy, 
ana Drink only either Hydromels, Cyder, or Bar* 
ley-Water. 

Old Men may alfo do the fame, but they are 
not abfolutely forbid the ufe of Wine ; Batbuig 
• is alfo recommended to young People, into which 
you are to put all forts of Aromatick Herbs, as 
Sage, Rofcmary, Lavender, Wormwood, and 
others, with two Ounces of quick Sulphur, half 
an Ounce of Salt Petre, and as much Allom 
■ boil’d in one part of the Bath-Water. 

•; The ufe bt a Hares Brain dry’d in an Oven 
and mix’d with yout Viftuals, is a fovereign Re- 
. medy in this Cafe. ' 

TRENCHING-PLOUGH or Coulter ; an In- 
fhument tiled in Meadot^ or Failure Ground, to 
cutontrhe fides of Trenches, Carriages and Drains, 
or the fides of Turf for the taking of it up whole, 
that fo it may be laid down again in the fame, 
i or fome other place. It is only a long Stale of 
> Handle, with a-Button for ones Hand at one 
f end, like the Foot of a Plow to Hide on the 
' Ground, in which Bend a Coulter or Knife muft 
I be plac’d of that Lerigth yott intend the Turf to 
be in Depth. A. They are often made different 



Ways; as fome with one Wheel, others with two, 
and fome without any as you pleafe. 

TRENCHING-SPADE, anlnftruroent ufcd 
for cutting Trenches, in Watery, Clay’d or 
Moorifh Lands, the lame being ufually made with 
a Langet or Fin, like a Knife, turn’d up by the 
fide of the Spade, and fojnetiirtes on both fides, 
to divide the Clay or moift Earth, and to cut the 
firtall Root that it may come clean away. 

This is a general Deferipfion of a Trenching.. 
Spade , of which there are many Sorts, according 
to the Diver fity of Places and the fever a] Ooca- 
fions and Humours of Men , as 

At 
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At B. is tlie fhape of 
a Spade much ufed in 
Ejjfex, the broad part 
of which is all Iron ; 
the Handle going into 
the Socket at C. where 
is a piece of Iron to 
fet the Foot on to Dig 
with, which may be 
let on either fide according to the Foot the Occu¬ 
pier ufes: This is one of; the bell Spades to Dig 
hard lumpy Clays with, but it is too linall for 
light gardening Mould. 

B. A Spade made ufe of in the Fens of Lincoln- 
Jh/re, the Edges of which are as lharp as a Knife, 
Which makes it eafy to cut Flag-Roots, and the 
Roots of other Weeds, and indeed very ufeful in 
any Lands that have not Stones in them : Some 
of thefe Spades as before obferv’d, are made with 
one lide turned up like the Breaft-Plow, by 
which means they with once jobbing of it into 
the Ground, cut an exa£l Turf, fo that one Man 
with one of thefe Spades in Fenny foft Ground, 
will do as much in a pay, as two Men with a 
common Spade. 

You have at E. a very convenient Inftnrment 
wherewith t6 dig hard Gravels or ftiff Clays, 
or Chalky Lands, when hard ; but if you make 
one of thefe Inflruments about fixteen Inches long 
and four or five Foot broad, making it every 
way ftrong in Proportion, into which put a 
long ftrong Handle, this fame will be found very 
ufeful to dig llrong Clays with, efpecially in 
Summer time, when it will rife in large hard 
Lumps, and the way of tiling it is after this man¬ 
ner. 

Firfl, digafmall Trench ten or twelve Inches 
deep, and about three Foot from this Trench Jet 
a Man drive down the Inflrument into the 
Ground with a Beetle, and let two Men having 
hold of the Handle, when the Iron part is drove 
into the Ground, raife up the end of the Handle, 
and it will lift the Earth up with it in Lumps as far 
as the Trench that was tirfl cut; fometime in 
hard Grounds as much has been raifed at once 
as would near fill a Cart: When you have broke 
this part out, you muft remove it two or three 
Foot further, and lo on till you begin again, 
which Lumps they fling into tne Cart at once; 
this is a good Way for levelling of Lands, one 
Man this way will be able to do as much as two 
can with the Spades and Mattocks: But if you 
ha ,r e Roorh and are not hindred by Roots, Stones, 
@r. and have a mind to level a l piece of Ground, 
break up the Land with the Plow firfl, and you 
will by that means fave the Labour both of the 
Spade and Pick-Ax, and be obliged only to the 
ule of the Shovel. 

TRIPE, the Belly or Paunch of an Ox, Cow, 
8c. and made ufe of for Food to houfhold Ser¬ 
vants, and the meaner fort of People ; in order 
to which they take care firfl to wafh it well in Wa¬ 
ter, that they may take away all the Filth inclofed 
therein, and when that is done, and that it is 
made very Clean, they boil it in a Kettle or 
Caldron full of Water, over a good Fire, and fb 
continue it till they Judge it is enough ; there 
are likewife a wav oF frying ana ordering 
Tripe for the better lort of People, which renders 
it very Delicious, and fb well known that no fur¬ 
ther Notice ought to be taken of it: However 
one way of frying Tripe , is to pitch upon that 



which is pure and white* to cut the fame into 
middling Pieces, and to put ’em into the frying 
Pan with Butter, then cut an Onion into Slices 
which you arealfoto fry, and feafon ’em with 
Saif, and Pepper, together with a little Broth* 
and as fbon as boiPd a little, pour in a Glafs of 
Wine, fome put in a little Muftard if they 
love it. 

TRESSURE, a Term in Heraldry for an Orle 
fvhen it is flowered, and if there be two of them 
it is calPd a double Trejfure . See Orle. 

TRINITY, or Hcarts-Eafe^ in Latin Flammu- 
ln y a Plant that has Leaves, Flowers, and Seed 
like the third Species of Clematis , and has the 
fame acrimonious Tafte, yet it does not flick to 
Trees but grows flriit by it felf; it has feveral 
Stems of a dark Red, two Cubits high ; the 
Leaves are like thofe of Smilax , having a burn¬ 
ing Acrimony in them, from whence it had the 
Name of Flammula. 

It grows in moill Meadows and flandlng Wa¬ 
ters, and BlolToms in May. 

There is a Water diftilled from the Leaves of 
this Plant, which is Excellent for Diftempers pro^ 
ceeding from Cold Caufes; it will Ulcerate the 
Flefh if apply’d to it, its laid if you eat this 
Herb in a Quartan Ague, that it will Cure it ; 
they chop the Leaves of it very fmall, and put 
it into a Vial full of Oil of Rofes, which they 
expole for fome Days to the Sun in Summer: 
This Oil is good for Sciaticas, Gouts, Difficulty 
of making Water, Stone and Gravel,being us’d in¬ 
wardly and outwardly. 

TRIOLET, or three leav’d Grals* in Latin 
Lotiis^ a Plant that lometimes grows above two 
Cubits high * its Stems being ftrait, firm and bran¬ 
ched ; the Leaves are like thofe of the Meadow 
Trefoil , llightly indented round about ; the 
Flowers grow Cluflerwile, and flick to a flender 
Stalk, being White and Yellow, the Seed is a 
little large and Hairy and grows in Pods ; the 
Root is long, this Plant grows in Meadows, on 
Hills and in Gardens. 

The Seed is good againft Poifon, and therefore 
they often put it m Treacle : The Seed, Flowers* 
ana Leaves being boil’d in fome Wine, provoke 
Urine and allay the Heat of it ; they are good 
for the Suffocations of the Womb, and cure the 
Dropfy, if taken in the beginning of the Diftem* 
per, as well as Tertian, and Quartan Agues. 

TRIPPING, a Term in Heraldry* See Faji 
[ant. 

TROTTING, fee Rules for buy in? tiorjes. 

TROUT, a delicious frefh Water Fifh, is drefi 
fed feveral Ways; to prepare 3.fde Dijh of broiled 
Trouts - they may be either breaded or left in their 
natural Condition; for the latter,, a Ragoe may 
be prepar’d, with Mouflerons, Truffles, Fifti4 
Roes, and Pike-Livers fly’d brown, alfo an An¬ 
chovy, fine Herbs, and a few Capers; let 
the Trouts lye a foaking for fome time in this 
Sauce, and afterwards lerv’d up with Lemon 
Juice. 

As for the others which you would have 
breaded, thev ought to be fteeped in a good Mari — 
nade, for tne Ipace of a full Hour, after you 
have cut them into Pieces, that lo they may 
take the whole Relifh ; then they may be broi¬ 
led over a gentle Fire* and fprinkled with Le¬ 
mon Juice, while the Difh is garnifh’d with Pe¬ 
tits rates^ 6i little Pies made'of Fifh, or with 
Marinade . 
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For an Inter-mefs of Trouts for Flejh Days, 
when you have provided two or three Trouts « 
let them be neatly gutted at the Gills, fcrap’d ana 
well wip’d, then let them be laid on a Dreifer, I 
and pals a red hot Fire-Shovel gently over them, 
yet lo as not to touch ’em, and repeat it from 
time to time; when they are well hardned by 
this means, they may be larded with finall flips 
of Bacon in Rows, then laying fome thin flices 
of Bacon on the bottom of an oval Stew-pan, 
let the larded Trouts in order upon them, kind¬ 
ling a little Fire underneath, and putting lome 
live Coals on the top of a Cover to give the Fifh 
a hne Colour, you muft alfo flir them feveral 
times, left they Ihould ftick to the bottom } 
when they are well colour’d, take away all the 
Bacon, foak your Trouts in good Gravy, with a 
little Champaign Wine, and an Onion ftuck with 
Cloves, ana let all be gently ftew’d together, 
and well fealon’d in the fame Pan; as loon as 
they are almoft done enough, and a little Sauce 
is left, let fome Truffles. Mufhrooms and all 
lorts of Garnitures, according to the Seafon, be 
put in a little Gammon-Eflence, in order to 
make a well feafon’d, and fomewhat thick Ragoe; 
then drefs your Trouts in a large Dilh, either of 
an oval or round Figure, and after the Fat has 
been thoroughly drain’d oft', pour the Ragoe 
round about"; you may, if you will, garnilh the 
Dilh with Artichoak-bottoms, Andouillets, or 
fmall Trout Collops, well larded and order’d as 
thofe of Solos . 

As for large Sea Fifli, they muft be larded with 
thick fliccs of Bacon^ and when well tied up, 
they may be boil’d m a good Court Bouillon, 
proper for Fleih Days, that is well feafon’d, and 
enrich’d with all forts of exquifite Ingredients, ad¬ 
ding a little Champaign Wine; wlien the Fifli 
are ready, let them De drefled in oval Difhes, and 
let a Ragoe be turn’d upon them made of all 
forts of Garniture ; fome frefh Oyfters may alfo 
be added with their Liquor, or elfe Carp Sauce, 
or one of Gammon-Eflence may be prepar’d for 
that Purpofe, taking care that all be well clear’d 
of Fat, and ferv’d up hot. 

When you make air out-Pie , after the Trout is 
well lea I’d and cut, it may be larded with Eels 
Fleih, and afterwards put into a Pie, made in the 
ufual manner, feafon’d with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, 
Nutmeg, a Bay-Leaf, Butter, and fine Herbs, 
and enriched with Mufhrooms, Artichoak-bot- 
toms, Capers, Oyfters* and Fifh-Roes* fqueezing 
in fome Lemon Juice, before it be ferv’d up to 
Table. 

TROWEL, a Garden Tool, which a Florift 
ought never to be without, no more than a 
Groove ; for it is with this Inftrument that he 
takes up Flowers fuccefsfufly with the Earth a- 
bout them, which otherwife would be in danger 
of being kill’d by taking them out of the 
Ground. 

TROY WEIGHT, a Weight in which the 
fmalleft Denomination is a Grain, which is the 
Weight of a Grain of Wheat, gather’d out of 
the middle of the Ear well dry’d, and of which 
four and twenty make one fenny Weight , os 
twenty fenny Weight makes one Ounce, and 
twelve Ounces one Pound ; this is the Weight 
tiled by the Apothecaries, and Bread, Gold and 
Silver is weigh’d by it ; take the Specimen thus. 



Ounces 

Penny 

Weight 

Grains. 

24 

\ 

x/ UllvWi 

20 

280 

Found. 

12 

240 

5760 


TRUFFLE, in Latin Tuber , a kind of Root 
that fhoots out no Stem, it is round, rugged, of* 
a brown or dark Colour without, but of an ob- 
feure white and marbled within ; the common 
ones are as big as an ordinary Wallnut with the 
green Shelf on. 

As Truffles never appear above the Earth, 
thofe who make it their Bufinefs in foreign Coun¬ 
tries to gather them, have only one way, fo 
far as we can learn, to find out where they grow, 
and that is by the help of a Hog, which they 
lead in a String thro’ the Woods, ftiffering him 
to root up the Earth as he goes along ; for bwine 
being very Voracious of them, dilcover them by. 
their Smell and turn them out of the Ground. 

Truffles , have almoft no Vertue in themfelves, 
but they may be drefs’d various Ways; however 
they breed grofs and melancholick Humours more 
than other Victuals, being very hard of Digeftion ; 
they are Enemies to the Teeth y and the too fre¬ 
quent ufe of them, inclines People to the Palfcy 
and Apoplexy. 

It’s believ’d that they excite Inclinations to 
amorous Embraces, thofe who have weak Heads, 
or are fubjed to Gravel Ihould abfiain from them ; 
roafted Chefnuts eaten with the Juice of Orange, 
are good after them. 

The way of dreffing Truffles moft in Vogue is 
that of Court-Bouillion, lo as that they may be 
ftew’d in White-Wine or Claret, and fealon’d with 
Pepper, Salt, and Bay-Leaves. 

They may alfo be oroiled upon Coals, flitting 
them m half, to put in lome white Pepper ana 
Salt, and doling them up again, in order to be 
wrapt up in wet Paper, and put over a Fire that is 
not too quick ; then they may be ferv’d up to 
the Table on a folded Napkin. 

Or elfe after you have cleanfed your Truffles^ 
cut ’em into Slices, and fry ’em in Lard or But¬ 
ter, with Flower, then they muft be ftew’d in a 
little Broth, with fine Herbs, Pepper, Salt, and 
Nutmeg, and laid a ibaking in a Dilh till there be 
little Salt left, to be ferv’d up with Mutton 
Gravy and Lemon Juices: SeveralRagoes may be 
made of Truffles , as alfo Tourtes or Pan-pies. 

T R U \3 G, or Trugg of Corn ; a Meafure of 
two Bufhels, and we find Trtura frumentis men¬ 
tion’d in the black Book of Hereford^ for fuch a 
Meafure of Wheat ; and at Leominfter to this Day 
the Vicar has Trugg Corn allow’d him for oliicia- 
ting at lome Chapels of Eafe within that 
Parifh. 

TRUNCHEONS, fhort and thick Worms in 
the Bocfies of Horfes , and of a pretty bigneft, 
which have hard black Heads. See Eots. 

TRUSS of Flowers , a Term ufed by FJorifts 
to flgnify many Flowers growing together on 
the Head of a Stalk, as Cowllips and Auriculas 
do. 

TRUSS of Hajj fifty fix Pounds, and thirty 
Trulfes make a Loach 
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TUBEROSE* a fort of Hyacinth, call’d Hya~ 
tinthus Indie us j which ftrikes out from its Root 
fcveral Leaves about half a Foot long,^ ftrait, 
and pointed at the end, in the middle of which 
ariles a Stem three or four Foot high, and about 
the bignels of one6 little Finger ; on the top of 
this Stem grow the Flowers like Lillies, Angle 
leav’d, and lhap’d like a Pipe, notch’d in fix 
places and looking almoft like a Bell; at the 
bottom of the Flower rifesa Chive, which in time 
becomes a roundilh Fruit, full of Seeds and of 
the fame Colour j the Flower has an agreeable 
Smell. 

Tho’ this Plant be brought from afar off, yet 
it is now become very common in Europe and 
no Vegetable whatever takes fo much delight in 
Heat as this does; for which Reafon the Flowers; 
are never fo large in thole temperate Climes as 
they are in Provence y and thofe hot Countries,; 
from whence they were Originally brought; 
they Multiply this Plant by Suckers, but this .. 
Method is not to be thougnt of any where but 
in Hot Countries ; for tho’ never fo much Care ’ 
be taken of thefe Suckers, yet their Stems are 
never fo big as thofe that are planted and brought 
afar off, nor are the Flowers fo numerous and 
JbeautifuJ. 

Seeing therefore it is in vain to think o£ aug¬ 
menting their Species this way in our Climate, 
wc are to obferve other Methods; and the firft 
Care muft be to choofe thofe that are large and 
firm, they muft be felt with the Thumb and 
fore Finger, picking out fuch as upon Tryal 

£ rove to be fo, from fuch as we take Care to 
ave lent to us from abroad ; they may incline 
fo be Rotten, and the way to find whether they 
are foor not, is to mi> a Nail a little into the 
fide of th^ Root, and upon your finding that the 
Pulp is »ot White, that muft be reje&ed and ci¬ 
thers try ed. 

. Having fix’d upon the Choice, Tome middle 
fized Pots are prepar’d, which are fill’d wirhin 
two Inches of the top, with Earth compounded 
of two thirds of Mould, and One or Kitchin 
Garden Earth, the whole being well mix’d to¬ 
gether ; this done, the '■ Tuberofe Root is fet an 
Inch deep>in the Earthy leaving the other part, 
which is to be covered with pure Mould* to re¬ 
ceive, the Heat of the Sun, which by this means 
Will the more eafily Penetrate: But fince at the 
tyme of planting when we have a mind to have 
early Flowers, which muft be about the latter 
end .of February or the beginning of March , 
the Heat.nf the Sun is not ftrong enough in tem¬ 
perate Climates to fet them at work, hot Beds 
muft be us’d, when dtfeharg’d of their great Heat 
in the following manner. 

Having planted the Tuberofe as aforefaid, the 
Pots muft he bmy’d up to the Rim in the Bed, 
and be cover’d with GJafles; and if the Weather 
1$ nfokLand that the Sun fhines, the Tuberofes 
nauft.be fuffered to enjoy the benefit of its Beams 
tfiro’ the Glalles; but if the Frofts fall, and the 
Weather iy Cloudy, then Matts muft be thrown 
oyer the Qlafles, and if it Freezes, Straw muft be 
put ov^r the Glafles; for the leaft Cold imagina* j 
bje retards the Growth of the Plants, and de- 
ftroys ’em* hew well foever difpofed to bear 
Flower* ; when they are thus managed, it will 
appear by their Shoots that they'are Coming for¬ 
ward; and fince befides Heat* Moifture is alfo re¬ 
quir’d to make Vegetables grow, it will be ne- 
cdlary from tune to time to give ’em fome Wa¬ 


ter new drawn out of a Well, in fuch a .manner 
and fuch a Quantity as PrudehCe yrdl Suggeft j 
the Tuberofes muft oe Continued under the Glal¬ 
fes till the Air is grown Mild, Without removing 
the Pots hoWever out of their Places ; for. whillt 
they are continued thefe they retain a certain 
Warmth within, which has a wonderful In¬ 
fluence upon them. 

It often happens, after all the Care that has 
been taken, that feme of the Tuberofes Roots will 
not (hoot f out’ their Stems as foOn as others; to 
prevent tills Miicarriage \he Pqt muft be removed 
out of that Bed anil let in another new made, 
provided it has difeharged its firft Heat-; or for 
want of a Bed, it muft be placed gn a heap ©f 
Horfe-Dung moderately Warm, which is an Ex- 

P edient that Will fuccced ; but if there are any 
erfons Who have no Dung, and are too thrifty 
to purchaieany, yet are willing to raife Tube-* 
rofes* it* adviiable in the firft place, that they 
fhould not Plant their Roots till the end of 
March) or the beginning of April , becaufe the 
great Colds being then * over* they /will have no 
Reafon to apprehend any Inconveniences } in the 
fecond place, tneir Pots muft be fill’d in the man¬ 
ner before preferibed^ tho? there are fbrtie at the 
Pains to put fome Horfe-Dung at the bottom of 
their Pots, foppofing by* that means to forward 
the Produ&ion of the Tuberofes^ but they are 
miftaken in the Point. > 

- For in the .firft place they* imagine that th# 
Dung is as Warm as that taken our of a Stable, 
but let them try the difference by touching one 
and the other and they will foon be convinced of 
their Error. Secondly, the Spirit of the; Salt 
contain’d in this Dung being too Volatil, the 
, Tuberofe will indeed ftrike out its Stems and 
Flowers, but neither the one Aor the other will be 
fo* beautiful nor fo abundant, as when it is fet 
in a Soil where the Salt is more fix’d, and in 
greater Quantity ; for if the Earth be obfery’d in, 
which this Plant naturally* Growl?, it will be 
found to be a Yellow Fat Earth, and confeqifentr 
; ly ought to have one that is fubftant,iaf,\ but 
• not indeed fo moift in Out Climates as in Provence^ 
where the Sun has a Force fufficient to corteft that^ 
Humidity/ ‘ , 

When 'tuberofes are planted, they itlufl be put 
into tbofe Places which are rrioft expofed t6 the> 

. Siin. always fetting them on Planks under a Wal!^ 
to the end that they may receive all poifible Heat 
from the RCverber^tionf of the Sun-Beams, 
which will make ’em come up to the Growth 
i defir’d* and fo forward them in it / They ihuft 
be water’d ^very Dty at Ncton* with Water 
warm’d in the Sun. ; ;' , 

When they fhoot out their Stems, and that; 
the Flowers begin to appear upon the tops of 
.them, care mull be had to fuppbrt them, by. 
a little Wand, about the fcignefs of a’ Man’s liptlc * 
Finger, which muft be ftuqk into the Earth at ( 
the Foot of each Plant, and the Stems'muft be’ 
tenderly tyed to it; for otherwife the weight of 
the Flowers would make ’fcm bend* and perhaps 
break them. 

What is particular in the Tuberofe is, that the 
Flowers Blow focceffively bjie after another* 
which keeps ita longtime iji Bloom; their Odour 
Perfumes the Places where tbey are let. This Plant 
is not to be raifed in open Ground, becaufe the 
Heat with us is not fufficient to make them grow 
as they ought / The Pots in Which Tuberofes are 
planted are an Ornament properet for Windows, 
jy a t than 
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than Parterres, uhleft we have a great Number of with White, bottom Pale and Yellow, and large 
them, arid fome of them arc bury*d in fome parts dufty Tamis. 8 Bright Carnation, and Snow 
Of the Parterre. White, finely divided, bottom White, Pale 

Tuberofes are likewife planted in May , and Greenilh Tamis. 9 Pafte BelUene Carnation, Iqmte 
then they will Flower in Autumn ; the fame Me- Gredeline and much White, well parted and 
thod is to be obierv’d, in regard to them, as to platted bottom and Blue Tami& 10 Camafettij 
thofe that are planted l’ooner, that is, they muft large flower’d Carnation^ Gredeline and White ; 
be placed where the Sun is hotteft, and water’d tjie well making of this Flower makes the bor¬ 
as before ; fome, when they Plant their Tuber ofes tom White, tho’ the Tamis be Blue, xi Paragon 
in Pots, not only expofe them to the quickeft Blackburn, with a tall broad Flower, yet lharp 
Heat they can in the.Day time, but put fome pointed Leaves of a Carnation Colour, mark’d 
Glaftes upon them, to retain the Heat the with deeper Red, and ftrip’d with White, bottom 
longer ; a Method not to be defpifed. and Tamis Blue. 12 Pafte Rofie, of a Pale Rbfe, 

TUFT, a Term in Gardening, the lame being well mark’d with Crimfon and Straw Colour, 
the thick Foot of a Plant compofed of'leveral red Veins, bottom and Tamis a Pale Yellow, 
fmallones, which may be fever’d from one ano- 13 Chimney Sweeper* of a dark blackilh Red, 
ther, and planted feparately ; each of theie with a larger round wnitifti bottom, from whence 
Plants may afterwards and in its turn become a it often comes ftrip’d, a Pale Yellow Tamis. 14 
Tuft ; hence they lay a Tuft of Violets, Alleluya , Cedonulli, of a deep Bluifh Carnation, mark’d 
Daijtesy &c. with Crimfon, feme Gredeline, White bottom, 

TULIP, in Latin Tulipa, a Plant of which and Blue Tamis. 15 Lanfcot Bole, bright Car- 
there are lo many Diverfities, that it would be af . nation, rarely agoted, and ftrip’d with Grtde- 
moft cndlels to enumerate them all, and therefore line. White bottom and Blue Tamis. 1 6 Parrot, 
a few of the belt foallferve, beginning with the with half folded Leaves, Greenilh Middles and 
Pracopes or early blowing Tulips ; andfirft the whitiili Edges, Yellow bottom, Whitifti Tamis 
Florilante, which is low-nowcr’d, Pale Horle growing tall and ftrong. 17 Rich Parror, like the 
flefh’d colour’d, mark’d with fome Crimfon and laft: but rent in the lides and with Spurs, the 
Pale Yellow, which at length turns White ; middle of the Leaf: of a Whitifti Green, tending 
the bottom and Tamis blue. 2. Blindtnburg, mid- gradually to a dark Brown at the Edges, bottom 
die fized, the tops of whofe Leaves are of a and Tamis Yellow, 18 Royal Parrot, its Leaves 
Teafe Blolfom Colour, the lides White, Yellow half folded, with long Spurs,. Greenilh at firlt 
'Tamis. 3. general Molwifik, well mark’d with and only tint at the top of the Leaves with 
Carnation and White, Pale Yellow Tamis. 4. Scarlet, which, as it opens, fpreads itsfelf up and 
Morillion Oramofinc, a delicate Flower, of a down the Leaves in fmall ftreaks, the thnte out- 
bright Crimfon, or rather Scarlet and pure White* moft Leaves feather’d up the Back with GWen-’ 
ana rarely ftrip’d, and well parted bottom anq the reft not all fo crumpt RaeJct and of a Gold 
Tamis Pale Yellow. 5. Perilhot, of a fair Aiming Colour, Handing in a ftramje Formy the bottom 
Bluifll Red Colour, and often well mark’d with » and Tamis browner j no Tulip having a Scarlet 
White, but inconftant, the bottom White and Green but this. 19 Agot Rampard, of a heavy 
the Tamis Pale Yellow. 6 . Fair Ann, with round fad llabella Colour, with fome mark of Crim- 
pointed Leaves Claret colour’d, with Red Flakes fon, and great Stripes of Yellow, dark bottom* 
of White, bottom and Tamis as the Perifhot. large Black Tamis. 20 Royal Shuttle made with’ 
7. Omen, a fair large and well form’d Flower* lharp pointed Leaves, a little twining, curioully 
Of a Bale Rofe Colour, with many Veins of 'mark’d with a bright Flelh Colour, deep Scar- 
Crimfon guarding great ftripes of White, the 4 let and Pale Yellow ; the bottom and Tamis* 
bottom and Tamis Both Blue. 8. Galatea, bright * Black, increafed by an oft-let coining out above 
Gredeline and White jhiped, the bottom and ; the fowermoft Leaf. 21 Eagle, a fair Flower 
Tamis Pale Yellow. 9. Super in tendant with a Peach colour’d Pale Gredeline, fome deep Crinu 
fair and large Flower, well mark’d with Violet Mon* and pure white Purple bottom and Tamis, 
Purple and good White* Pale Yellow bottom 122 Paragon Florilbn, with lharp pointed Leaves, 
and Tamis. 10. Aurora, Red and White variably ifinely ftrip’d and mark’d with llabella, Peach 
mark’d, the bottom arid Tamis Pale Yellow, colour’d an^ milk White. 23 Diana, of a bright 
good Flowers, i i. Gilder Blooms, Pale and 1 Bluilh Carnation, ftrio’d and well mark’d with 
mark’d with fome ftripes of Gpld Colour thro* ?deep Red and pure White,, Blue bottom and 
the Leaves,bottom and Tamis Yellow. 12. Alcetus, ’Purple Tamis. 24 Diana, rais’d from the Seeds 
has narrow Leaves, good Purple, well ftrip’dwith of the laft, differs from it, in that the Leaver 
good White, bottom and Tainis of Blue Purple. • *being pure White are edged, and whipp’d about, 
The next Tulips are thole call’d Medias, or^ and in the middle feathered With a deep brown 
middle flowering Tulips ; only fome of the belt" Purple, theTamis dark and Blue. 25 Priones, Tur- 
Ihall be nam’d, 1. General Eflex* being Orange giana, well marked with two Purples and much 
colour’d, bottom and Tamis dark Purple. 2. Pluto White, thy bottom Blue and Tamis Purple. 26 
of alooty Orange Colour, variably mark’d with Ariana railed from the Seed of the laft by Mr. 
lighter and dark Yellow bottom, lad Green and Ray y is of a purer White from the firft opening, 
Bluilh Tamis. 3 Agot Robin Paragon, ofafullen and well mark’d with bigger and Idler Stripes; 
Red, well mark’d with Dun colour, Crimfon and and drops of white Crimfon, bottom and Tamis 
White, Bbttom whitilh, Black Tamis. 4 Royal the laft. 27 Brown Duke of Brabant^ mark’d* 
Tudeat, of a lad Red about the Edges, whipt with a brown and lighter Purple, and ftrip’d 
with Crimfon and ftrip’d with Pale Yellow, bot- with White, Blue bottom and Purple, Tamis. 
tom and Tamis Blaqc. $ Cardelan Elambiant, General Bole, agoted and variably mark’d 
Pale Scarlet, well mark’d with White, bottom with a dark and lighter Reddilh Purple and 
and Tamis Blue* 6 Morillion of. Antwerp , a good Wliite Blue bottQin and Purple Tamis, 29 
Pale Scarlet and Pale Yellow. 7 Bel Bruns, a. borothea, of a deep Brown Purple, finely whip* 
dark browii CrilQfo 11 * Jnarh’d and ftrip’d ped about the Ed^es, and marked with a White 
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and redder Purple, arid pute White bottom and 
Tamis Purple. 30 Carolus, finely; mark’d with 
Shades of Murry Purple, pure White thro’ every 
Leaf thereof, Blue Bottom and Purple Tamis. 
31,Brown Purple de Maris, of a Rich fhining 
brown Purple, the Leaves mark’d with great 
, Stripes, Blue bottom and Purple Tamis. 32 MU 
'nerva delicately flrip’d thro’ each Leaf, with 
lighter and darker Leather Colour, divided with 
equal Stripes of Liver Colour. 33 Bacchus Bole, 

' not tall, yet lufly and very large broad leav’d 
•Flower* of a ladder Snd lighter Purple, and 

E jod White equally divided, the three outmoft 
eaves only edged: with Crimlon Bluifh bottom, 
and dark colour’d Tamis. 34 Agot Hanmer, a 
Beautiful Flower, of three fine Colours* viz. 
Pale Gredeline, rich Scarlet and pure White, moft 
times well parted, ftrip’d ana agotted, never 
running, bottom and Tami6 Blue. 33 Auguftina 
Eftoil, five Violet and White. 3 6 Tramontane, 
Flelh, Pale Yellow and Uabella colour’d. 37 
Boreas deeper and lighter Crimlon With Pale Yel¬ 
low 38 Amidone, rale Yellow and Cinnamon, 
39 Brown George, ladder and lighter Cinnamon, 
and Pale Yellow. 40 ClitUs dark Yellow, Crim- 
l’on and Hair Colour. 41 Agot Bezar, deep 
Orange, light Flelh Colour, and Pale Yellow. 4i 
Memorable}* of a Pale tann’d Red, lad Purple 
and bright Yellow. 

The third are the Serotiries, or late flowering 
Tulips, which are. I the Prince de la More, well 
mark’d, low, deeper and lighter Cinnamon and 
Pale Yellew, Blue bottom and black Tamis. 2 
Serfione Sea Bloom, low weak ftalk’d Flowet, 
deep Red, feather’d and mark’d skith lome Gre- 
dcline at the firft Pale yet low and theft tufns 
White, bottom and Tanus dark Blue. 3 Grefound, 
low Imall Flower, dark Red, ftrip’d and fea¬ 
ther’d with Pale Yellow, bottom dark Green, 
/ Tamis altaoft Black. 4 Star of Venus, Carnation 
mark’d with Pale Yellow, that after turns 
White, bottom and Tamis Blue. 5 Pafagone 
Mulleon, bright Carnation, ftrip’d with White, 
bottom Tamis Blue. 6 Tenebres, a ltrong Flower* 
deep. Red* vein’d with Peach Crilout* Pale Yel¬ 
low bottom, Tamis dark Brown. 

To fay no more of the particular Sorts; a 


into the Ground* is of a whitifh Brown out¬ 
wards, almoft round and compoled of feveral 
final! white Coverings, that are laid one upon 
fhe othef; pretty large Leaves proceed from this 
Bulb, they are about half a Foot in length, 
wav’d on their Edges, and ending in a Point, a 
Stalk arifes.out of wie middle of theft Leaves, 
of half a Foot long, and fometimes lefs, which at 
its Extremities produces a Flower* in the form 
of a Cup* fometimes of one Crilouf, aftd fome¬ 
times of another ; this Flower has fix Leaves, in 
the middle of which rifts a Chive* that in pro- 
ceft of Time becomes an oblong Fruit, opening 
into three Parts, and divided into three Chambers* 
fill’d with flat Seeds of a roundilh Figure, and 
reddifh Colour; this place, which contains the' 
Seed, is term’d the Collet by Florifts. 

Never any Flower made People take more No¬ 
tice of it than a Tulip ; its furprizing to think the 
paffion Perfons have had for it; and fome have 
given an incredible Price fox a Angle one. bftt 
that Heat is much abated, either thro’ the in lia¬ 
bility' of human Nature, or fiom a Conviftion • 
of their Folly to dote upon a Flower, efpe- 


cially one that was fo fubjett to degenerate ; and 
indeed ’tis very certain that Nature never fhew’d 
her ftlf more Capricious than in this Flower, 
which changes fo often ; this Year it fhall be an 
Agar, and the next quite Plain* or at leaft the 
third Year ft fhall have nothing at all of the 
Agat, fo that it mull have a new Name given it. 

As to the Culture of this Plant, its Seeds ft 
proper to be gather’d in Autimtn . and it ft alfo 
from the middle of OSloker to tne end of No¬ 
vember that you ought to Sow it; he that 
dfelay till the Spring, might not, it may be, alto¬ 
gether loft his Pains, yet he woiild certainly re¬ 
tard the Ptoduftion, and the Flowers would be 
by no means fo fair. 

The Gardinef* before he pretends tri Sow this 
Seed, muft be careful to provide Beds with Earth 
that is proper for it * over arid above the natural 
Earth of the Garden, he muft take Bed Mould, 
ind mix it with that fame Earth, then lay it 
apart in a Heap, as large as he thinks he mall 
have occafion for, to the end that when well 
mix’d, he may Sift it Upon the Beds defign’d for 
his Tulips -; the Mould being thus lifted, the Bed 
muft be cover’d with a Rake, and above all, 
care muft be taken that it do not lye above ani 
Inch thick, ’ and then the Seed mull be Sown 
as thin as poffible i This done, the Sieve muft be 
made uft of once again to paft fo much more 
of the fame Earth thro* it, that the Seed may 
not appear above Ground ;' or if he pleafes 
he may let as much Earth be fifted upon 
the Bed. as may lye half in Inch thick, which, 
may futiice* afterwards he has even’d the Super* 
ficiift with his Hand or Rdke to make the Seed 
grow; 

The Month of SepteMbhr is thrift proper for 
this Work, and as foori as ever it is pricCiv’d that 
the Seed begins to Sprout, ivbich always happens 
in March , he muft take cafe to keep tne Beds ftee 
flom Weeds, for feai they fhriuld deprive the 

S Plants of their Nriifriihmenf, which is 
ry to make them thrive.’ / 

The Tulips being thiis rifen aboye Ground, tjie- 
Gardiner muft not omit to Water them, elpecial- 
ly in hot Weathef, knd it .irnecefFary' th'f-y fhquld 
remain two Years in the Ground ; without, re¬ 
moving, he would do well after their firft Stalks 
are wither’d, to take fidh Mould and Sift anew 
Upon the Beds an Inch thibk. -1 11 ‘ 

The Cuftomamongll Florifts is alwiv$ to leave ' 
th<! Bulbs in the Beds tw6 foil Years before they, 
remove them,'but after that time, they take' them 
out of the Nutfery and Trarifplant ’em; this Me¬ 
thod very much fbtwardstheit ftowerihg, the Flow- 
lenmuft not beexpeftedftofii Ym in left tha'ri five, 
or fix Years; its true fhfe time! feems to be long, 
!btit if Care has Wen token to makii Choice of 
•good Seed of the better fort of Tulips . their Pa¬ 
tience will be fufficiently; recomperte’d, by the 
1 g#*at Abundance of Flowers that are pfrid 5 c J dZ . 

n _i?__ If I*, _/* _ ti . * n 1 _ ik . » 1 


»mention'a compouna fcartm and Iaidm the forhl 
of a Carps Back ; you muft take a Cord arid ex¬ 
lending it lofig ways, draw a Rill from one end 
of the Bfed fo the other, this done, exteriii the 
Cord in the feme manner again, ,a lecorfd ini, a 
third tfmfc, and dravi two Rills mute at five 
Inches diftance,as before, till you come to thi 
end; then Plant the Bulbs Upon the Corners rif 
each Square, about three Inches deep* taking edrq 
that each Bulb be provided with Earth on all 

lides j 
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lides ; the time for Planting thefe Bulbs is from 
the fifteenth of October, to- the end of Decern * 
her. 

It being rleceffary to know what Alfiltance may 
be further requir’d, to enable them to produce 
fuch Flowers as are expefted; as foon as ever thefe 
Bulbs are put into the Ground, the Qardiner 
fnull notnegleft to fecure them from Frofts, by 
covering theni with large Straw, or dry’d Dung ; 
but then they mull be uncover’d again, as foon 
as the Froft is gone. 

When the Month of March is come, and that 
he perceives thele Bulbs begin to fhoot, care 
mult be taken to Water them, if the Sealbn per¬ 
mit^ and no Rain has fallen : But for the Quan¬ 
tity, more or lels, that is left to the Difcretion 
of the Gardiner, who is to aft as prudently as 
he can, Weeds will be always apt to grow among 
them, and incommode them, and therefore to 
avoid fuch Inconveniences, care mull be taken 
frequently to Weed them. 

The Bulbs of Tulips mull remain in the Earth 
one Year only, dv^ng which time they mull 
be carefully cultivated; and after the expira¬ 
tion of that Term, they mull be remov’d in this 
manner: Take a Gardiners dilplanting Groove, 
and thruft it into the Ground at a convenient 
diftance from the Bulb, and a little below their 
Fibres,,by which means they may be taken up 
fafe without wounding; they feparate the Earth 
from them, and continue fo to do until you 
have lilplanteci th^m. 

The Tulips mull be remov’d as foon as you 
perceiVe r their'Stalks are wither’d, the Bulbs being 
Out of the Earth and clear’d ; they mull be car- 
ry’d into an open place, where neverthelels the 
Sun mull not come..; for thele Roots are fo 
tender ihat the lead Heat would be apt to dry 
them too much; now the better to prelerve them 
fiom this Inconvenience, the Garainer will do 
well to take car? that they be not heap’d one 
upon another,; for by that means it might often 
happen, that thofe underneath might be heateci* 
which would certainly do them, harm, by rea- 
fon of the prepQjJerpus Motion, it might givr 
the‘Sprout when the ;Seafon for planting the 
Bulbs is come ; the'Gardiner mull behav^ as al- : 
ready dir eft ed, after haviog,fepatated the Suckers, 
which are to be planted in,a. Nuifery, made ot 
the feme Earth" that, has beeii otciered for the 
Bulb it/elf. . : % 

As the puckers of Tujif s are planted only \q ( 
prepare their.lj^in^.^.notjf^th^'pniaaient of : 
a Garden, there heeds nat.b^lo ipuch Caie tajeen 
to trace out the Beds for tn^rruias,for the B^hs , 
however,' they are tp be pferit^d. in, Rows at ^ 
five Inches dillapc^ r frpm >a$ ; oj$er, and t\yq > 
Inches deep in the t when this : isj 

done,. r they mull be povefdthe Gar-, 
dihef^ Hand,, apdfeLmull afterwatps take care’ 
of*theiii -in the fenif manner as^he .does of the , 
Bulbs/ T"'; . /V '• i ~ /f 

'Thbfe . who are moft/mploy ’4 about the Cul¬ 
ture of/hefe Plants,, are divided>about the time : 
they are; to continue in the Grpund before they 
are removed; fbme fey two YearsTwill be faffi- ; 
cient f but ot hers will have ’em Hay three Yeajrs; 
becaufe only Sprout the firfl Xe?r,,multiply ; 
in thelecond, and ln-the third tbey ^cquire f)il- 
pofitiorV proper to produce Flowers: the laft 
Opin fop feeips to be the befl,,tho? the former Sen- 
timent is pot altogether to be iej^ e 4 } however 

•>'. • . j 


in the Alfairs of Plants, j the bell Rcafon is al* 
ways to be chofen. 

Xfow to prevent the puckers from growing dry 
ftom the. ump they are feparated from their 
Bulbs to that of replanting them,, they mull, be 
put into Mofs in lome open Place, and after they 
are planted, they will thrive wonderfully. 

In order to have Tulip Seeds, from which you 
may reafonably expeft fomethmg mvt than ordi¬ 
nary, the bell way is to have fome for Seeds, that 
are very fine and larg*, tq the end that being of 
a noble Kind, one may rationally hope for iome* 
thing Excellent from them, tho’ Nature often 
deceives us in thofe Expectations $ this Caprice 
appears in r^fpeft to Tulips^ npt only in Regard 
to their Colours, but alfo to the time when they 
Ihould Flower : Some of Spring Tulips tVi a t 
were before, after lowing become late Flowers 4 
10 that in reality People do not know what to 
Sow, when they, throw Tulip Seed into the 
Ground, and it is 9. great chance if they get a 
Flower of any Value. 6 

Tulips are mix’d in Parterres, with Hyacinths 
and Narcilfus’s, Specially if the Gardens be 
large, where y e have not lb much Regard to the 
Beauty of the Tulips y as to the Variety of Co* 
lours of all Sorts of Flowers we delire ro have 
therein, and which iiicceed one another; its 
generally in little Gardens only that they otv 
lerve to put Tulips by themlclves, where we mull 
then remember to follow th: Inftru&ions that 
have been given concerning their Culture. 

As to the Beauty of Tulipsy the fine opes hasv* 
commonly fix Leaves, three within and as many 
without, whereof the former ought to. be Jargei 
than the latter, a fiat Form in them is more Beau* 

’ tiful than a fliarp, apd their bottom ought to 
be proportion’d to their Top, < ■ 

When a Tulip has its Form and Green of a 
midling Bignels, it )s a good Sign, as well .as when 
it has a reejuijite. Fargenefs, and that this Green 
appears a little frilled, or apeompany’d with 
lmall Streaks; every Tulip that may appear fine 
at its opening is not to be eft«em’d,you mull waie 
two or three Days befpre you can form, a rigbe 
Judgment of it.. : 

That Tulip \yhif:h opens with its Leaves turn’d 
either upwards or outwards, is not to beefteem’d, 
no more than where the Leaves are too .l mall oc 
thin.; that- Tulip whole Cup is leaft convex, is 
Preferable; to. that which is a^great deal fi). 

« the.better fort of Tulips y thofe. wifi' he 

evflt mofi efieem’d whole Colour is luftrousj 
' and appears hke Sattin, oc of a fiame colour’d. 

. Red upon a f white Ground, thole of divers Co¬ 
lours .with {findings, and the. Yjellow ftrip’d with. 
Grejr.. 

1 The bottom of a Tulip is commonly .very snitch 
! taken not ice ( of, becaufe that the Stripes; which, 
aril’e fiom thence are generally of the fineColouns- 
1 . Every Colour in a Tulipy: which is notconfufed-i 
ly bended, and whole Stripes are well leparated,. 
lpok. agreeably to the Eye.; .* ^ ■: , 

* That Tulips ifaay be Perfeft, its neceflary their- 
Thrums Ihould be of a brown Colour, and not* 
■Yellow, as fqr the Chive it matters not how they, 
are. - •. 

There are Difeales, which it is pretended thefe; 
Flowers are annoy’d with ; but as they are occa*; 
fionfd. only 1 for; want of Cate taken of them, fo 
when they: are fufficiently look’d after, they »e. 
always, exempt from them* 

■.- : .. . • - ' Fine; 
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Fine Tulips arc brought from Turkey , and the 
Iflc of Ceilan ; the Portugueze and Flemings were 
the iirft that brought tnem into Europe : The 
Tulip Root is digeftive and dilfolving, its not 
maae ufe of in Phyfick. 

, TUMOUR, a Swelling or Puff, that forms it 
felf in fome part of the humane Body, by the 
fettling of the Humours; they diftinguilli in ge¬ 
neral four forts of Tumours , viz. natural Tti- 
mours , enchiftick Tumours , critical Tumours , 
and malignant Tumours. 

To hint at fome general Obfervations, con¬ 
cerning the Cure of Tumours : You muft mind 
their Motions or Times, which are four, viz. the 
Beginning, Increafo or Progrels, Condition and 
Declenlion ; their Beginning is denoted by the 
Crudity of the Humours, the Progrels by a be¬ 
gun Maturity; their Condition by a full Matu¬ 
rity, and, tneir Declenfion by the entire Re- i 
du&ion of the Matter to the Motion of Nature. I 

But to facilitate the Cure of Tumours we’ll 
pnly confider ’em in two Refpe&s,to wit, of their 
Motion, and that time to which the Humours 
are fix’d ; from theic two Confidefations arife 
two Indications, the firft is to flop the Courle 
of the beginning Evil, and the fecond to take 
away that which is already form’d ; the Motion 
and Impetuofity of the Humours, which excite 
Tumours , depend either on external Caufcs, as 
Contufions and other Things, which are the Ef- 
fuiion of the Humours, or internal, which are 
Plenitude and Cacochimy ; the external Caufes 
may fometimes be prevented by Prudence, and 
the internal may alid often be done by proper 
Remedies* as Plenitude by Bleeding, and the Caco¬ 
chimy, which is the ill Quality of the Humours, 
by Purging. 

Now to hinder thofe Humours that are al¬ 
ready in Motion to affemble, you ought to 
maj^e ufe of two proper Methods, one of which 
is to turn and keep back the Impetuofity of the 
Humour, which is call’d the Revulfion, by which 
they may take a Courfe to the oppofite Part; 
and the other is to flop and repel ’em; whicli 
is call’d Repercullion, that fentls ’em back to 
their Source : Bleeding is the grand Revulfion, 
and is fo necellary in all Humours that require 
Revulfion, that you ought not to forget it, 
and even in malignant Tumours ; what Sentiments 
foever the Ancients have entertain’d concerning 
it, feeing \ve know by Experience it draws the 
Blood from the Center to the Circumference; 
you muft carefully oblerve, always to make the 
revullive Bleeding in a ftrait Line, and as much 
as you can by the reitioteft Part :CuppingGlaires, 
Ligatures, Fri&ions and Fomentations, do alfb 
ierve to make a Revulfion. Reptrcufives are not 
ufed in all 'forts of Tumours ; for if they feizd 
the Emun&ories, if the Matter is Vicious, Ve¬ 
nomous, near the noble Parts, and pufh’d on by 4 
critical Motion, you muft abftain from ’em. 

When the Humour whidi caufts the Tumours 
is fix’d, you muft make ufe of Rtfolutive or Sup¬ 
purative Remedies, according to the Difpolition 
of the Mattfer, in reJpefl: to Tumours that are 
form’d by Fluxion ; but if the Tuwouirs are 
made by Congeftion or Gathering,' you muft 
neither ule Convullives nor Reperculives, but 
only gentle Refolutivts and Suppuratives by 
degrees, for theft Remedies often, become ufelefs 
by reafon of the Weaknefi of the Fart and cold 
Quality of the Matter* 


TUMOURS, a Diftemper which afflifts Horfcs 
but too often, and when thefe Swellings are o 
a long Handing they grow hard ; becaufe the 
Humour continu’d between the Skin and the 
Flelh is fo raw and undigefled, that Nature is 
not able to concoft it, and therefore the Swelling 
muft be aliwag’d, and the hardned Humour dil- f 
folv’d by the Application of a piercing Remedy, 
fuch as this which follows. 

Endeavour to get fome of the Horft’s own 
Urine ; for fo the Remedy will be yet more ef- 
feftual, but if that cannot be had, take of Cows 
Urine a Pint, Flower of Erimftone half an 
Ounce, and of Allom a Dram, boil them away 
to half a Pint, and bathe the Swelling with this 
Liquor, chafing it hard ; then take a Clout that 
has been worn, dip it in the fame Liquor, and 
wrap it* about the aflefted Part, renewing the Ap¬ 
plication Morning and Evening, till the Cure be 
perfected. 

Another Prefcription is to take ten Pounds of 
green Roots of Mallows, or Marfh-Mallows, 
when you prepare the Remedy in the Spring ; 
or during tne time of Advent before Chri/hnas ; 
but at all other times take fix Pounds of the dry 
Roots, beat them to a Malh and boil them 
gently with ten Quarts of Water in a Kettle for 
two Hours ; then pour in as much Water as you 
have loft by Evaporation, adding three handfuls 
of Sage Leaves, and continue to boil it an Hour 
and an half or two Hours longer ; take oft' the 
Kettle and order two Pounds of Honey, and one 
Pound of black Soap, incorporating all together, 
fufter it to cool till you can almoft endure to 
thruft the end of your Finger into it, and then 
mix a Quart of ftrong Aquavit* with the whole 
Compolition : Foment the Swelling with this 
Bath, and afterwards chafe it with a handful of 
the Drofs or thickeft Part thereof; then walk 
the Hcrfe half an Hour, and continue to obferve 
the fame Method every Day; for feven ot eight 
Applications will dillolve the Tumour , Unlefe 
»there be an Impofthume which tends to Suppu¬ 
ration, which you may ealily perceive by the 
Heat and hardnels of the Part, in which cale 
lay alide the uf? of the Bath and apply Bafili- 
cum. ; ; ■ 

Take black Soap and Honejv of each one ' 
Pound, good Aquavit* half a Pint, and mix 
them cold, this is a good Remedy to take away 
the Swellings; you muft rub the Part with it 
every Day, and'walk the half an Hour 

afterwards, repeating the Application till the 
Horfe is cur’d ; or if the Swelling be fmall, bathe 
it with the Solution of Allom m Wine. 

TUMPING } a fort of Fencing in Fields, 
when a Tree is ftt in the defign’d Place, almoft 
on the top of the Ground, no deeper than to 
make it ftand, tho’ all the Roots be not cover’d, 
till the Tump or Mould be railed about it, when 
one end of a Line about a Yard long is to be 
tyed about the Tree, but fo that in going round . 
about it, with the Line flramtf, it may flip 
about the Tree as the Man goes ; the other end 
is to be faftned to 3 n Iron-fetter or Stick with - a 
lharp Point, and the Ground is to be mark’d as 
you go round the Tree ; then a Ditch is to be 
made on the out fide of the round Score, and a 
Turf laid handfomly of two or three Heights on 
the infides with the Grafs fide outwards, fo as to 
make the Work full half a Yard high ; ~th« 
Mould is to be caft out of the Ditch, and Care 
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inuft be taken to throw the bdl of it next to the 
Roots of the Trees, till it be rais’d within as 
high as the Turf; and point outwards a Yard 
over the Turf; as the Thorns are plac'd, more 
Turf or fall heavy Earth is to be put out of the 
Ditch upon the ends of them, treading the fame 
down, the better to fi* them ; and the Earth 
is to be laid ihelving down from the Turf to- 
wards the Roots, it would be proper to lay fome 
{mail Thorns, Briars, Furze or Gols on the top 
or the Work finilh’d, and the fame yearly re¬ 
pair’d. as there is Occalion. 

TUN, aMeafure in Averdupois, corififtingof 
twenty hundred Weighty each Hundred being a 
Hundred and twelve Pounds, but a Tun in Eng¬ 
lish Liquid Meafure, is two Pipes or Buts; and 
forty folid Foot is a Tun of Timber. 

TUNNEL-NET, a Net to catch Patridges 
with, which ought not to exceed fifteen Feet in 
length, nor to be lefs than eighteen Inches in 
breadth, or opening for the Entrance ; caft your 
Eye upon the followingCut, which Ihews aTun- 
nel fpread ; its length is front the Letters A. to 
G. it ought to be made narrow towards the end 
A. lb as to have no more than fivi or lix Inches 
high. 



This Net mull be made with a three twilled 
Thread, that muft not be too thick, they Dye 
it Green, Yellow or RulTet; the Melhes (hould 
be an Inch and an half or two Inches broad, 
the Lover fhould be thirty, more or lefs,according 
to the bignefs of the Melnes, you may fee this 
in the Cut annexed. 



To carry On your Work, inftead of Melh G. 
t0 P roc eedr with take that on the other fide at H. 
^nd’continue working round, andfo to the fixth 
** kventh Row, wnere you are to take two 


Melhes at once in one Place only, in order ro 
dimimfii the Net, you are to do the lame thing 
every fourth Row, that the Net may become 
narrow by degrees, and when it comes to .the 
Point or end, have no more than eight or ten Melhes 
round. 

When the Net is finifh’d, you muft put into 
the hind Melhes at t he larger end, a pretty finooth 
wooden Rod, about the bignefs of a Fufy or 
Mulket Rammer, of which you muft make as it 
were a Hoop, and tye both ends together on 
one another, to keep it tight; you muft add 
other fmaller ones by degrees at the place marked 
with the Letters F. E. D, C. B. which muft be 
fet at fuch diftaiices from one another, as fuits to 
the Proportion of the length of the Tunnel ; they 
choofe rather to make ufe of thele Circles than 
of thole of another Form, becaufe they may 
ealily be placed in the bottom between two 
Ridges of Corn or fallow Ground : Now in order 
to joyn or fallen thele Circles to the NetJ it will 
be proper to put ’em into the Row ot Melhes 
round, and with that fome hread to tye both ends 
of the Hoop together, that they may always be in 
a due and right Pofture ; you mull fallen to both 
, lides of the Circle of Entrance two Stakes or 
Pegs, as a. b. c. d. to keep the extended Net 
llrait enough, you muft place another at A. of 
a Foot long, at the end of the Net to keep it 
llrait and ftiff enough, you muft make two plain 
Haliers to accompany the Tunnel Net , whole 
Melhes mull be lozengewife ’or four fquare ; 
each Halier muft be feven or tight fathom long, 
and when they are made, Jaften to ’em at two 
Foot diftance the Pegs M. N. O. P. H. I. X. L« 
about the thicknefs of a little Finger, and a Foot 
and an half long, that fo they may be fet on both 
fides of the Tunnel , when you nave a mind to 
ufe it. ’ # 

Now to apply this Net for the ufe defign’d 
in taking Patriagcs, when you have found out a 
Covie, take a Compals, andfo pitch the Net at 
a good diftance from them, but fbmetimes far¬ 
ther, and at other times nearer, as the Ground 
happens to be; and then furround ’em with 
your ftalking Horfe, or for want thereof with 
the Artificial llalking Horle or Ox, and gently 
drive ’em towards the Net, not coming on them 
in a direft Line, but by windings and turnings, 
and lometimes Handing ftill, as if the Horfe 
graz’d ; if the .Patridges make a Hand and look 
up, ’t{s a fign they are afraid and intend to take 
Wing, therefore make a Hand, ora little Retreat, 
and when you find ’em quiet after a little Re- 
fpite, and that they are bufy in Peeking for Food, 
whicn is a fign tney are not afraid, you may 
move nearer, and if any fingle Patridge lies re¬ 
mote from the reft, he muft be fetch’d in by 
taking a Circumference about him, and thus they 
may be driven as it were like a Flock of Sheep 
into a Pen : But a Live Horfe fitted for the 
Sport far exceeds the Artificial ftalkmg Horle or 

The Wings of the Tunnel muft not be pitch’d 
on a direft Xine, but inclining to a Semicircle; 
when the Partridges are at the mouth of the 
Tunnel , the Old ones will Hand a while as if to. 
Confider, but preffing gently on, fome of the 
Young ones will venture in, and then all the 
reft will follow; upon which make in apace to 
fecure ’em from returning back and making their 
Elcape, See Partridge . 
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It will be proper to obferve in this place, that 
the Letters R. S. T. V. reprefent the Partridges 
in the Cut; and as to the Ox or Co\V reprefented 
by the ieeond Figure ; it ought to be made of 
a piece of Canvals or Linnen Cloth. X. R. G. 
H. denote the four Feet, they low (mall nieces 
of the lame Cloth at the four Corners X. Y. H. G. 
and in the middle above, at the places E. F. the 
pieces mu ft be two Indies broad and Square, to 
put into ’em, and to hold the two Sticks O. P. 
that crofs one another, and the top of the Fork $ 
the Sticks Ihould be long enough, to keen the 
Cloth: well ftretch’d, and they be tyed to* 
gether where they crofs; the Fork Ihould be 
four Foot and an half long at leaft, having a 
lharp pointed end at I, that goes into thefmallbit 
of Cloth Kj the Fork and the two Sticks are 
tyed in the middle at L. a piece of Cloth C. Y. 
is low’d.to the fide like a Cows Head, and of the 
lame Colour .with the reft of the Cloth ; having an 
Eye Q. and two Horns made of lome pieces of 
Hat, the Tail made of lome Thread or the like, at 
the other end X. there Ihould be a Stick above at 
X.and Y. to keep up the Head and Tail, which laft 
Ihould be at fome diftance from the Body, that j 
it may wag in moving; M. and N. are two 
Holes to fee the Patridges thro’* 

TUNNING of Beer, a neceflary piece of Oe- 
cpnomy; after the Beer is brew’d is the Tunning of 
it, which is perform’d feveral Ways, fome being 
of Opinion it is beft tunn’d as it Cools, or begins 
to come; others fufter it yet to be more Ripe, 
but the beft way is to cleanle and Tun juft as it 
comes to a due Ferment and gets a good Head, 
for then it has the moft ftrengtn to cleanfe it felt 
in the Calk, and it may be obferv’d, that what 
Works over, muft be liipply’d again, with frelh 
Beer of the lame Brewing ; the workings may be 
added to the fmall Beer, or elle to the Barm, and 
the clear left to run thro’ a large Hippocrates 
Sieve or Flannel Bag, made in the fotm of a 
Pyramid, the Point being downwards, with a 
Hoop at the top, hanging the fame over a Tub ; 
and if there be great Quantities of Cleanfings, 
a Barrel of Beer may be got in a large Brewing. 

.TUNNY, aSea-fiih, which maybe drefled m 
flices or Fillets, with poor Man’s Sauce, and 
in a Sallet with a Ramolade . which Article you 
may confult ; they may alfo be fry’d in round 
flices, and ferv’d up in a kind of Fifli Marinade , 
which you may allb fee under that Head ; or 
eife they may De broiled upon a Gnd-lron, after 
having rubbed and ftrew’d them with Pepper* 
Sa.\t, and Butter, to be eaten with Orange and 
burnt Butter ; otherwife a Poupeton may be made’ 
of them, or they may be bak’d in a Pot-pie, 
putting the Flefh chopt fmall into a Pot or ear¬ 
then Pan, with Pepper, Salt, Mufhrooms, or 
Chefnuts and Capers ; the Dilh may be gafnilh’d 
with Bread and Oyfters fry’d, and flices of Le¬ 
mon. 

Some make a Tunny Pie ; in order to which, 
they cut the Tunny into round flices, and drels it, 
as is ufually dofie, with Oyfters, Artichoakes, 
and other leafoning Ingredients; as allb one or 
two flices of green Lemon : It muft be bak’d in 
an Overt moderately heated, and fome Lemon 
Juice or a little Vinegar, put in, as you ferve 
it up. - \ 

TiiRBAkY, a rural Term ufed in fome Parts 
of the Kingdom, by which is meant the Right 
or lntereft to dig Turves on Other Mens Ground; 
ar.d Common of Turbary } is a Liberty which 
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fome Tenants have by Prelcription, to dig 
Turves on the Lord’s Wafte. 

TURBITH, a long Root, about the thicknels 
of a Man’s Finger, Rolinous, of a brown Grey 
Colour on the outfide, and of a dark White 
within ; they bring it from the EaJl-IndieS) cleft 
through the length of it into two Parts, and 
freed from the Core; when it is in the Ground, it 
(hoots forth Twigs as thick* as one’s Finger, and 
lometimes fix or leven Ells long, fome ot which 
creep upon the Ground, and others twift them- 
lelves about the neighbouring Trees and Shrubs; 

The Leaves are like enough unto thofo of* 
Marlh-Mallows, but a little whitiftu loft as 
Velvet, angulous, indented at the Edges and 
ftick to Pedicles of an indifferent length, thfe 
Flowers are of a Carnation or White. When 
they are gone, they are fuccecded by fmall Mem¬ 
branous Fruits, each of which contain in them 
four Seeds, as big as Pepper Corns, half round* 
angulous and of a darkilh Hue ; Turbith is a 
violent Purgative and is made ufe of in Dropfies 
and Apoplexies.' 

TURBITH Mineral^ a Preparation of Mercury 
impregnated with the Acidity of the Oil of Vl* 
triol; for which pout four Ounces of Quick- 
Silver reviv’d from Cinnabar into a Glafs Retort, 
and pour upon it lixteen Ounces of the Oil ot 
Vitriol, fet your Retort in Sand, and when the 
Mercury is aiflolved, put Fire underneath, and 
Diftil the Humidity, make the Fire ftrong enough 
towards the end, to drive out fome of the laft 
Spirits of all; after which, break your Retort, 
and powder in a glals Mortar a white Mals you 
find within it, which weighs five Ounces and art 
half; pour watm Water upon it, and the Matter 
will preftntly change into a Yellow Powder; 
which you muft dulcify by a great many re¬ 
peated Lotions, theii drying it in the Shade, you 
will have three Ounces and two Drams of it: It 
Purges ftrongly both by Vomit and Stool; it is 
given in Venerial Maladies, the Dole is froth twd 
Grains to fix in Pills. 

Here it may be obferv’d, that tho’ that which 
is improperly call’d Oil of Vitriol, be the 
ftrongeft and moft Cauftick Acid of this Mine¬ 
ral Salt, neverthelefs it is much Weaker than 
Spirit of Nitre, and fo requires a greater Quantity 
of it. and longer time to dilfolve the Mercury in, 
for there is much adotodilpatch the Solution in 
the fpacc of ten Hours; that which is diftill’d is 
exceeding Weak* becaufe the Mercury retains the 
greater part of the Acid Spirits, and they ar6 
the things that Purge fo ftrongly, tho* many of 
them becarry’d oft by the Lotions. 

If one has no mind to referve the Acid Liquor 
that rifes, he need only potir theDiflolution irtto 
a Stone Porringer, and to caufe a Humidity to 
Evaporate by a Sand Fire till it becomes a white 
Mals; this manner of Operating is more ready 
than the other. 

TURBOT, a Sea Filh well known, that may 
be drefs’d various Ways; if you would have a 
Side Dijh of Turbot in a Court Bouillion , let a 
well feafon’d Court Bouillion be pfepgr*d with 
Vinegar very nice, White-Wine, Pepper, Salt, 
Cloves, Thyme, Onions, Lemon, and a Bay 
Leaf or two ; let a little Water alfo be addea, 
and at laft fome Milk, to render it very White ; 
then the Turbot muft be leifurelv ftew’d there¬ 
in, over a gentle Fire, and garnillrd with Par fly, 
Lemon Slices laid upon it, and Violets in their 
Seafon. 
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A Turbot may be fcrv’d up among the Inter - The leifer fort has Stems like the great* and fo 

Me(Tes on Flejh Days , for which having fcal’d, are its Flowers* Leaves and Seed, except that they * 

andwafh’d your Fiih, put it into a large Diih* are all fmaller ; it grows but a Foot or Cubit 

with thin Slices of Bacon leafon’d with melted high* and the Flowers Handing in two or three 

Lard, White-Wine, a Bunch of Herbs* Bay Ranges* is of a deep Yellow cnargtt with Red* 

Leaves, Pepper* Salt, Nutmeg* whole Cloves* and and lome of the Saffron Hue ; it grows in the 

frrten Lemon ; then let it be cover’d with other fame Countries as the other does, is railed in Gar- 

Bards* and bak’d in a Pot between two Fires, or dens and fiounlhes in May, and all the Summer 

in an Oven ; when it is to be ferv’d up* take long; as to its Vertues and Properties* they are 

away the Bacon Bards* drefs your Turbot in a the fame as the other. 

Diih, pour upon it a good Ragoe of Muftu TURKEY* a very Profitable fort of Poultry* 
rooms* made of the Sauce* and garnifh it with and notwithttanding any Trouble there is had in 
Sl^es.of Lemon. rearing them* the lame ought not to be regretted % 

; A %'urbot may be put into a Pie * and bak’d for the Plealure that will accrue therefrom will 

in a round or oval Diih, or in a Handing Pie. make us a fufticient Compenfation. 

after the ufual manner; when it has been well Thcfe Animals do indeed at ftrft give more 
fealded and wa fil’d, cut off the Tail* with the Trouble than common Poultry* as they are much 

end of the Head and Gills: Seafon your Pie with more fufceptible of Cold than the. others ; bur 

Pepper* Salt* Cloves, Nutmeg, young Chibbols, with time and due Caie you will have your Ends* 

fine Herbs, Morilles* or common Muihrooms, if you follow the Direfhons preferib’d concerning 

and facet Butter* and cover it with a Lid ; as them : To rear a few of thefe Animals is ill Ma- 
foon as it is half bak’d, pour in a Glafr of White nagement, for they will coft more than if you 
Wine, and ferve it up with Lemon Jutce or had a good Numuer of them, for not thinking 
Verjuice with the entire Grapes. See rijh Po - it worth while to take a more than ordinary Care 
tage for Turbot Pet Age. of the few you have, they will do more Mifcbief 

TURF* or Green Turf. Earth cover’d with to your Gardens* Corn* fee. than a great many* 
fmall and very fhort Grafs, its done two ways that have a Keeper on purpofe to look after them f 
either by lowing or Turfing * the firilis to bedone whq in the Day time mall Condufl: them into the 
in th t Autumn^ and for the other they cut out Fields, and make ’em feed upon Roots, Vermin*- 
of fome Meadow or Common, fquare Pieces about Herbs, and wild Fruits* they can meet with*- 
three Inches thick* about a Foot oroad and a Foot which will be agreeable Entertaintment to them * 
and an half in Length with a Spade, and fepa- whereas if you have but few* and you perceive it 
rating the Surface* together with thebottom*from not worth while to allow ’em aKeeper, you muft 
the Ground* fet ’em together very neatly m the becontiaually fupplying’em with Food*which 
place they have a mind to Turf you muft take will coft more than the Turkeys will be Worth* 

care to Water* and Mow it dole* that it may al- when they are full grown ; thefe Animals being 

ways keep Green and very even * in fome Coun- ^of a devouring Nature, and not content witJl 
ties they call that Turf which in others they the little Corn or Food you give them : But the/, 

name Peat , which is dug out of Fenny ana muft have a Being before they are fed or con- 

Moorifh Grounds* with an Inftrument made for dufted into the Fields* and therefore it is ex- 
that Purpofe, and afterwards fet up to dry, and pedient it fhould be fhewn how it muft be had. 
made ufe of for Firing, where there is Scarcity As for their Eggs to breed from* and their Neft* 
either of Wood or Coals ; thefe Turfsw generally they are managed like common Poultry* we 
of a fquare Form, and not unlike a Bricx. neea obferve no more here than that your Turkey 

TURF1NG-SPADE, a Spade made very thin, Hens will Lay a dozen or fifteen Eggs* and that 

light andfharp* with a Socxet to put the Stalk when they begin to keep to the Neft* its align 

in* like the Hedging Bill* the bit being fhort and they have a. mind to Sit. 

not very brtiad ; its of very great Ule to fome They allow ’em fifteen Eggs for the firft Brood* 
to undercut the Turf after it is mark’d out becaufe of the Colds being not yet over* for with 
with the Trenching Plough, which it does with us they Sit in March or April ; and eighteen for 
much cafe and Expedition. thcfecond Brood* which is produced in the Month 

TURKEY or African Marigold, or Gilliflower, 7y/j>; and as 11 lignifies nothing* that Tukeys 
in Latin Tagetesj a Plant of which there ate mould be hatch’d either in the Increafe or Wain 
feveral Sorts, but principally two, viz. the great of the Moon, its only to be noted here they Hatch 
and little one, .call’d in general, by the French, in five and twenty Days or a Month at tartheft, 

the Indian Pinks. during which time Care muft be taken that the 

The larger Sort has a Stem, that grows about Eggs be not touch’d* for fear of fome Incon* 
three Foot high, and about tne thickneli of ones veniences which may be incident to them. 

Thumb, the Leaves are fomewhat like thofe of It muft be rnnembred that the fitting Turkey 
Tanfv, being indented on the Edges; the Flower Hens fhould not want Food* for which end you 
is radiated* round, and confifts of a heap of muft always very gently lift ’em up from the 
Flower-Work, of a Gold Yellow Colour, the Eggs to make them eat and drink ; for other- 
Flower is fuc ceeded by hlack and corner’d Seeds ; wile thefe Animals, fb Intent they are to Hatch 
the Root is nothing but fmall flender Fibres. This their Eggs, would for the mod part ftarve them- 
Plant grows in Earbary 9 France^ Itahj Germany , felves to Death upon their Egg>S tho* they had 
and other Countries, and is cultivated in Gardens. Food fet before them, if you aid not oblige ’em 
Some take it to be Poifbn* others pretend that to Eat; and this is the way to make them alfo 
the Juice of its Leaves will take oft' the cold Fit empty themlelves* which will hearten them very 
in intermitting Feavers*. if you rub the Patient much and enable them to go thro’ with their 
therewith a little before the Fit is to come on ; Work. 

and that it is good for Convullions* Cacexias and When the Brood is hatch’d and yet very tender* • 

Dropfy ; the Leaves being bruifed* and taken in the utmoft Care muft be taken to keep’em from 
lome Wine or Water, may lerve inficadofthe Juice, Cold, and therefore a warm Place muft be pitch’d 
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iipon to rear ’em till they get a little llrength, to give her a Toall in fopie Wine with Barley 
and then let ’em have liberty to go up and down or Oats, which mult be her common Food, 
the Yard, and enjoy the benefit of the Sun, In this manner you may lupply a Yard with- 
Whoft Heat ftrengtnens them the moll of any ! alt Sorts of Poultry, for you may not only 
thing; however, at firlt when ever you perceive Hatch Hen-Eggs under tho Hen Turkey , but alio 
the Weather inclin’d to Rain, you mull not i'uf- Ducks Eggs, and this will do as well, and the 
fer ’em to go out, for there is nothing will make Cullom then is to put one and twenty of theft 
’em catch Cold looner and Kill them; they mull > -Eggs under her. 

be handled very gently, for whenever you are ' If you Ihould put half of the onfe and as 
obliged, prelently after they are hatch'd, to take • many of the other under her, you mull not put 
’em from under their Dams, or to put them there i the Hens Eggs into the Nell till eight Days 
again, it mull be done in luch a manner as if you after the other, becaufe the Ducklings are hatch* 
did not llir them, for they are crulh’d with the . ing a Month, whereas the other are hatch'd in 
leaft motion under their Feet. - * : one and twenty Days. 

Ther Pcrfon, who is to look after theft Birds When the Young Turkeys are able to Ihlft for 
mull be ever Vigilant, and four times a Day give .themftlves without their Dams, let ’em be con¬ 
cern Meat'and Drink; for they ate of a devouring dufted into the Fields, that you may Ipare the - 
Nature, and if lb be you Ihould fufl’er ’em to Food bellow’d upon them at Home, and that un¬ 
endure much Hunger, they will foon be leiz’d der the Conduit of fome poor Boy or other who 
with a Pining which will end in Death. I ‘ 'Will take Cate of them'; early in the Morning, as 

Theft Animals' ate at. firft to be’fed with hard, loon as the Sun is up, let him Conduit’em out 
Eggs, whole Yolks mull be taken away, and with a Charge not to forfake his Flock, and to 
chopt very final} ; there are thofe who take no- drive ’em Ibmetimes one way, and fometimes 
fhing but the Yolks of theft Eggs, which they another, that lo the Variety of Food may whet 
mix with' GrumS of White Bread ; both theft their Appetites, and make ’em grow up the 
Foods being equally good, but you mull not fooner. • 

continue ’em above five or fix Days ; for our own i About ten in the Morning let him bring back 
Authors fey, that Curds or gteen. frelh Cheele, his Flock, and in the Afternoon let him return 
cut into finall Pieces is then a proper Food, as -with ’em into the Fields to Feed; when the 
new Milker Milk and Water is a good Drink for ^Evening comes he tiliift drive ’em horaeto put’em 
them ;. however, after the expiration of the laid into the Houle. prepar’d for them, but before 
Days, you mull begin to give’em Nettle Leaves, .they are fhut up, you mull not be wanting to 
chopt alio Very finall with thole hard Eggs; fix let ’em have a little Com to flrtngthen them ; 
Days after the Turkeys have been Fed in this the good Woman of the Houle mull not alio 
manner, Ule no more Eggs, but give them the he Wanting every Everting to view her Turkeys^ 
Nettles well chopt and moillned with a little and count ’em, which wul make their Keeper to 
Bran and Curds, together With lbme Barley Meal be the more watchful over them, and not l’ufter . 
and black Wheat not Ground finall, and to whet, ’em to go allray ; Dew is very Injurious to ’em; 
their Appetite from time to time, they throw a and that is one Reafon why they Ihould be * 
little Millet or boil’d Barley before them. 'houftd at Nighr^ tho’ thfey love to Rooft oit 

If you obftrve ’em i' itie never lb little, you Trees and other high Places, 
mull take ’em arid dip theif Bills ih lbmeWme, ‘ It might have wen obfenrd befote, that in 
to make’em Drink a little of it ; its an excellent choofirtg of Turkeys for breeding; the Cock 
Remedy to make ’em gather ftrength ; the more Ihould not be above two Years old at moil, and 
Care there is taken in Feeding your young 7ar- Care mull be had that he be lovingtotheChick- 
ieyr, the looner you will bring’em into a Con- ens ; he Ihould be a latge, Stout, Proud, and 
dition to have no further Occalion for their Majeftical Bifd, r for when he Walks dejefted, he 
Dams, no more of the Cart of a good Houft- is never a good Treadet; as for the Hen Ihe will 
wife, and lallly, to require nothing more than lay till lhe' be five Years old and upwards, and 
the Vigilance of a Keeper to conduct them into lay her Eggs, if riot prevented, in lecret Places, 
the Fields to leek their own Food. for which Reafon file ihould be watched, brought 

Tho* Turkey Hens of the lame Year are very back to the H.eri-Houfe, and there compefl’d tol 
good to Breed, yet thofe of two Years old are Lay. 

bell for this Purpoft; they will lay their Eggs . As fot the Infirmities incident to Turkeys j 
earlier, and' Hatch ’em looner, and take more when they are at liberty, they are generally 
Care of their Young ones, and therefore you filch gocxl phyficians for themlelves, that they 
may, if you pleaft, have half of the one and will ftarce ever trouble the Owner ; but being 
half of the other ; to a£l with good Oeco.nomy, ] coop’d they. are otherwile; however we fhaU 
in relpeft to theie Animals, when you have le- mention two or three Evils they are Ibmetimes 
Veral Turkey Hens which have lam their Eggs incident to, tho’ for the molt part they are 
and harch’a their Brood, take the Young of cur’d in the lame manner as Pullen iiR 
three Dams, and put ’em under the Conduft Sometimes you wifi perceive their Wings out 
of one of them only, and the other two Hens of Older, in Which Caft^ou muft puli out 
you may turn to the Cock in order to have a thole Quills that are bigger than ordinary, law 
ftcond Brood. There are thole, who as foon as' caule tKey are fwelled; and give ’em at the 
the Young of a Turkey Hen are out of theShellv fame time the Crumb of Wheat Bread fteep’d 
take ’em all and commit them to the Care of iri Wine, and let ’em Drink Forge Water; when 
another that has Young ones at the lame time, ithey have a Bladder of Swelling undet the Tongue 
and then put other Turkey or common Hen Eggs or Rump, you rtuft prick the lame with a 
under that Hen, which file will alio Hatch as (Pin; when you perceive theif Heads ate Swollen; 
lhe had done her own ; but the better to accom- ‘Wain: ’em forthwith with Forge Water, and exx- 
pliih this, Care muft be had from, time to time -mine them every Day very carefully, for if this 
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fcr be negle&ed, they will Dye of it in two^ 
Days time. 

Orviaan is j*ood for them, and the Herb call'd 
Little Maiden-Hair; when any of them are.Sick, 
it is a Rule, that they inuIt be feparated from 
the red ; and let 'em be kept apart for three 
or four Days, and till they come to feed heartily ; 
when they are Young and under the Age of two' 
Months, you mult not expofe them to the great 
Heat of the Sun, for that will Kill them, they 
inuft have Drink often in a clean Place, and 'it 
riuiftbe the bed Water you mult give'em. Tur¬ 
key Eggs are very wholfome to Eat, and (hey 
Wonderfully reltore decay'd Nature. 

It may be Pertinent in this Place to add 
what an approved Author fays, 44 That he knew 
4C a Gentleman that had a Hen Turkey of the 
4C Wild Kind from Virnnia^ of which anefan Eng.‘ 
44 lifl) Cock, he railed a line Breed, what bred 
44 Wild in the Fields, and always became Tame 
44 when grown up, that they were a very hardy , 

Breed, and much larger than ours, and that 
44 they reared their Young ones without any Care 
44 or Trouble, breeding much better than our 
44 Efigl/Jh ones. 

The way to Fatten Turleys , is to give 'em fod- 
den Barley or fodden Oats, for the firft Fortnight, 
and for the next Fortnight, Cram 'em every way 
as you do a Cappn y and they will be Fat beyond 
Mealiire. 

A Turley is dreft feveral Ways: they Roaft it, 
with Sauce Robert, or Eat it a ra daube 9 as the 
French Term it, and fo Manage 'em in the fame, 
manner as they do Capons ; or they make a Pally 
of it. . 1 

. To farce a. Turley ^ take foine ratf Bacon, Chib- 
bo], and all forts of fine Herbs, chop the Whole 
very final!, and fealon them with Salt, and white 
Pepper, you fhould before make your Turkey 
ready for roalling, that is, you mull Trufs it 
without blanching, and taking the Skin of!' the* 
Breaft, put this Stuffing between the Skin and 
the Flelh, and a little in the Body, after which 
Spit and Roaft it ; and wTien it is enough Drels 
it in a t)ilh, and put upon it a good Ragoe of a 
Sweet-Bread of Veal, Mulhroom, Salt, Pepper, 
and fine Herbs in a Bunch, take care to thitken 
the whole with fry'd Flower, and to boil it Well, 
then lerve it in hot in the firft Courle ; you may 
drels Pidgeons, Chickens and other Fowls in the 
fame manner. • . 

To have a Side Dijh of Turleys' with Onion 
EJJcnce , you mull;cut the Onions into Slices, 
and fry 'em in a Stew-pan with Lard ; then drain-, 
ing the Fat a little from them, tofs 'em up again, 
with as much Flower as canbe got between your 
Fingers, adding fome good Gravy,CldVes y anathe 
other neceilary leafoningIngredients; when all have 
been ftew'd together a little while, let them be 
llrain'd thro'g Hair-Sieve, and afterwards a third 
time put into the Stew-pan- with a fews Drops 
of Verjuice, and a little firead Cullis ; in the 
mean ,while, the Ifoikeys having their Wings, 
Brea ft and Legs well tyed up, they mull t>t 
roafted- and Dreft in a Dilh, pouring the Sauce 
upon them, before they are ferv'd up, after the 
ijual jnanner. 

There are other Side Difhes of Turleys , loine- 
times Young Turkeys are one of them larded, and 
the other only barded or cover'd with thin. 
Slices of Bacon, without being breaded, roafted 
ajid ftrved up in Gravy. 


Your Turkeys at another time being barded 
| and roafted- take away their Legs, Wings, and 
Breafts, ana cut them into Filets, to be put into 
| a Ragoe of Cucumbers and fry'd brown, tfith a 
! brown thickftmg LiVjuor, and a piece of Lemon, 
as they arc dreffing. ' 

: TURN the Tup to Ride , a fural Term'fignify- 
ing to put the Ram to th c Ewe y to Engender 
; according to the old Proverb, 

About St. Lukes Day. 

Lit the Tup have its Way. 

; TURNEP, in Latin itfapiis, according to Mr.' 

' Chomel, are of two Sorts, the Garden and Wild 
Turnep, the laft differs no otherwise from, the 
Garden Turrtep, but that' its Root is fmaller, its 
Flower Yellow, and that.it grows amongft Corn; 

' its Seed alfo has the Preference in Phyfick to the 
; Garden Turuep, whole Flowefs, Steins and Root 
iare almoft like the other ; bift the Root is .thicker 
'and ot a more delicious Tafte. 

. Our Englijh Authors fay, Tarw/x are of three 
! Sorts. excluiivfc of the Wild Turneps, viz. the 
iround which is the ihoft common, a long Sort- 
ithat grows ! much in Suffolk, and the Yellow; 
thefe are coiijfnonly Sown' Hi Gardens, but are 
iof very gyeat'Advantage to be Sown in Fields. 

■ not only for the nfe of. the Kitchm,but for Food 
!for Cattle in Winter, When other Food fails, as, 
i for CoM'SjSwine, and Sheep alfo of latter Years; 
they delight moft in a warm,, mellow, light 
;Land, that is rather Sandy than otherwife, and 
ja Pound and an half or two Pounds will Sow an 
i Acte. • 

i Turritps are commonly; Sown at two Seafons of 
the Year, hr ft in the Spring , that they may run 
up tb Seed that Summer^ which is ufeef to Sow 
, again, ot to mix with Cole Seed to make Oil of, 
where they have a Quantity ; or at Midfummer, 
they fitftPlow the Land in May, and twy follow 
it in June , and make it very ..fine ; the Seed being 
borrowed in With a Bufh, they roll the Land 
with a Wobden Roll to break the Clods, and with 
the Tur'neps; fow’d at this time of the Year they 
Feed Cattle, 1 ai aforefaid, about January , Februa¬ 
ry nnd March: But for jfatning tattle they com-, 
liionlygive ’em Turriept in Suffolk, in the Houfe,' 
which they pull up, and carry to them twice a. 
Day, either in a wheelbarrow, or in a Cart, ac¬ 
cording to tha number of Cattle they have ; they 
were woflt to cut’em in finall pieces, of which, 
they, have. fince found the Inconveniency, be- 
caufe the Cattle were apt to fwallow ’em without 
fchewing, which often choak’d ’em, and therefore, 
they have finoe given them whole ; they propofe 
two Advantages in feeding Cattle with them in 
the Houle, the one is ? that it hinders the Cattle 
from fpoiling them with their Feet, and the other 
is, that thev reckon the Cattle fo kept up, will grow. 
Fat much fooner and better than thofe that 
kramble about : Hogs will alfo Eat ’em if they 
are fir ft boil’d, only it mu ft be obferv’d, that 
the Cattle you Fat tnem with, for about a Fort¬ 
night before you Kill them, mi) ft be Fed with 
Hay or other Provender, to prevent their Fle/h 
from tailing rif the Tnrnep. 

They are a very great help in dry and barren 
Lands, and will grow almoft in' any fort of 
Ground, only the Fly is fometimes apt to F.at 
’em at their firft coming up ; but if they do, 
there is no great Lofs in Lowing ’ejft again, th® 
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Seed being fo Cheap and that fo fmall a Quan¬ 
tity will Sow an Acre ; but to prevent the Fly, 
iome propofe to low Allies with the Seed, and 
©thereto low Shot juft at their firft coining up; the 
beft way it is thought is tofteepyour Turnep Seed 
in an eqyal Mixture of Soot and Lime, and as 
much Urine as may ferve to cover the Seed, and 
this for four, aricl twenty Hours; * 

I There ^ like wile a black lort of Caterpillar, 
tl^at does lometimes eat them, which when you. 
find out* your £>eft way is to roll them witn a 
\Vooijen Roller, which will crufh them tp k 
picces ? (t}fpecially if done in a dry Time, and 
viH do jtjie furneps no hurt, but rather make 
them Foot the better. Some have a Roll full* 
of final! Pegs, .with which they roll their Land, 
and then Sow it with Turnep Seed, Harrowing 
it ovet with a Bufh* which is laid to be a good 
{vay of .Sowing. ' . . 

. When the fume/}/ come up too thick, it will 
Linder tlie Growth of the Roots, which is the 
principal,Fart to be. taken Care of; and there¬ 
fore, if they come up too thick, they lhould be 
thinp^d with a Hoe; for which Work they . com¬ 
monly give from four to nine Shillings an Acre, 
becaule, it imift fometimes be done twice over, 
if the Turneps thrive and flourifh much. 

If too much Wet or the richnefs of the Ground 
caufe them to run too much into Leaves, which 
is a Fault in Turneps , the Feeding them and tread¬ 
ing down fome of the Leaves, will help their 
Rooting. If you have Garlick comes up 'a- 
niongft yoiir Turncpsj before your Garlick blows, 
tho’ your Turneps are Young, you may turn 
Sheep into them, and they will only Eat the- 
Garlick and not the Turneps . % 

Some Sow ’em upon their Stubble as foon as 
the Corn is oft', and only Harrow ’em in, and re- 
ferve *em till late in the Spring for Food for 
Ewes and Lambs, and fatning Cattle, efpecially 
if you,S$w. ’em on Land you delign to F&llow,' 
you may then referve ’em till April* which is the 
icarceft time for Fodder for tne foremention’d 
Animals, but then you muft have a mild Winter”; 
and if the fever it y of the Winter lhould fpoil 
them, neither the lofi of Seed nor Labour will 
be much. Many fow Cole-Seed and Turnep-Setd 
together, which do. very well, becaule the Profit 
of the one lies in the Tops,-and of the other in 
the Roots, the Jhallower you fow Turneps , 
Onions, or any of thefe forts of Roots, that go 
but a little way in the Ground, the larger they 
will be. t , 

You may, for the Kitching, take up Turneps in 
Winter before,great Frofts,comey ana cutting oft* 
the green Tops, you may difpofe of them in lome 
cool Place in Heaps and they will keep a long 
time ; but the beft way to keep’em is to cover 
them with Sand. . i 

Turneps are a Legume ufed in feveral Sauces,' 
firft, they Eat ’em as common Sallifix and pre¬ 
pared in the fame manner ; fecondly, they Eat 
’em fry’d in a Pan with Butter or Lard, a little 
Verjuice feafon’d with Salt, Pepper, andMuftard, 
thirdly, they ufe’em in thin ana fat Potages, ana 
laftly in different*Ragoes. 

As to the Properties of the Turneps it may be 
faid in General that it is a Plant that is Windy, 
that it fwells' the Stomach, that it yields not 
much Nourifhment, tho’ it Heats pretty much ; 
it enters into the Coin poll t ion of Treacles, be- 
caufe it is good againft Poifon ; if you drink it 
in. v the 'Juice either of Orange or Lemon, 


it will, kill the . Worms; being. Drank in Oxi 
mel, and in hot Water, it Will nlale you Vomit 
the Crudities of the Stomach ; Turneps boiled 
and apply’cl outwardly, allay the Pains bf the 
Gout; the Seed being Drank in a Deco&ibn.made 
with Maiden Hair, Figs and Lentils, is a Prefer- 
vative in the Pox, expels s the Itch and'Puftles; 
‘and laftly, a Spoonful of this Decoftioh in Tome 

• Wine, to which you* may add a Dram of Lmfeed, 
is-good to help making of Water. 

; , TURNING. See Lemon ^ the fecondTaragraph 
| tlndet that Article. " . . * 

l r TURNINu-EVlL; otherwife call’d Sturdy , a 
i Difcafe in black Cattle of which there are feveral 
jSort^, cine in the'Brain-pan df one lide or both, 

’ smother under the' Horn-roOt, and a third in the 
» Neck-joint; which two laft are reported Incura¬ 
ble ; r the Symptoms are, for that in the Neck- 
joint, that the Beaft will hold his Head up in 
the £ir and look wildly ; for that under the 
Horn they will turn round; fo they will do, 
when it is in the Brain-pan: It confifts of a Blad¬ 
der lying under the Skull in the Forehead, which 
muft be taken our, or the Cure can never be ef. 
fefted, and it is performed in the following 
manner. 

You mtift firft caft the Peaft and tye his Feet, 
then feel all over foftly with your Thumb, 
thrufting thereon where you lhall find the fbfteft 
Places a little above which you fhall cut the Skin 
overthwart four Inches, ana fo likewife beneath 
the foft Place, and with a Neddie and longdouble 
Thread ftitch the Skin up out of the way, and 
then take a long fliarp Knife and a Hammer, and 
cut the Scaup two Inches fquare, and turn it up, 
fcnd then you may fee the Bladder, which you 
are to take out very carefully for fear of break¬ 
ing it, and caft it away ; anoint the Place with 
frelh Butter, and always apply warm Cloths to. 
it for fear of the cola ; you itnlft be lure to 
lay the Scaup on in the right .Place again, ; then 
turn down the Skin and ftitch it down with fome 
Silk clofe together, after which make a Plaifter 
ef Turpentine, Wax, Rolin, and Swines Greafe, 
or frelh Butter, a Plaifter of Flaxhurds, and Jay 
on four or five double Woolen Cloths to keep it 
from the Wind and Weather, Which Plaiftef re¬ 
new once in five Days, and be careful again ft 
Cold, and let not the Beaft drink any cold & Wa¬ 
ter for fix or ten Days more and h* will do 
.well. 

TURNING-EVIL, a dangerous Diftemper in 
Sheep and very hard to be cur’d; its occafion’d by 
very great Heats, and more efpecially in the Dog 
Days; as foon as they are ftruck with it, you wifi 
find they will do nothing but turn round, and 
Jump without any occafion ; j. -and they will 
Stumble every Moment, if you do but touch 
their Foreheads and Feet, you will perceive an 
exccfiive Heat in them* 

* We know no other Remedy for. this Diftemper, 
but to Bleed ’em a little in the Temple, or 
elfe in the Vein that is upon the Nofe, perhaps 
you may fucceed by this Operation. 

Tnefe are the French Prefcriptions, our own 
Countrymen advife to let ’em Blood in the Eye- 
Veins. Temple-Veins, or thro’ the Noftrils, and 
to ruo the Place with youpg Nettles bruited, or 
to give ’em a Spoonful of Treacle or Mithridate 
in Wine, its good for the Morefound , as this 
Difeafe is otherwise call’d, but when there is a 
Bladder in the Scull, the Operation, is to be 
much the fame as is jpention’d under the Article 

Turning* 
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Turning-Evil in black Cattle, to which the Reader the Plenty or Scarcity of the Earth of whicfl 
is referred. they ate made, and of the Wood wherewith they 

TURNSOFL. Set Sunflower. are Burnt ; Ridge, Roof, or Creaflr, ulwi to covw- 

TWITCH-GRASS, a weed that is very perni- the Ridge of Houles; Hip and corner Tylers 
cious to tome Lands, bykeeping.it loofe, hollow, that are to be 1 placed on the Hips or (fbrners of 
and by drying away the Vertue of the Ground, Roofs, Gutters ufed to lye in Gutters or Valley* 
to the prejudice of the Corn loWn upon it; it be- in crols Buildings. Pan, Crooked otFJemijh, uled 
Ibeaks the Corn Land to be of a Sour and cold in covering or Sheds, Lean-toes and all Rind 
Hature. of flat-roofed Buildings. Dormar or Dorman, for 

The belt Remedy for this Evil is- a good Fal- Gutters, betwixt the Roof and the Cheeks, or 
lowing in dry Weather, and Harrowing it well, ; fides of the Dormars, the plain Tyle part lying 
with good Manuring of it with Liine, Dung. ■ upon the Roof, and the Triangular part ftancL 
Alhes and Chalk ; whiteOats are alfo a good Seed ing perpendicularly by the Cheek of tne Dormari 
to low on fuch Land, becaufe they are town late, Scauopor, or Aftragat, ufed in fomr Places for 
and come up quick to overtop it. Weather Tyling ana look very handfbme. Tra- 

Bum-Bating of this Land is alfo an efieftual vers, which they lay with the broken Ends up> 
Way of deftroying it. wards upon Rafters where jjfnn’d Tyler cannot 

TYLES, a fort of Artificial Stones, of a lami- '■ hang. Dutch Tyler, the Ancient ana Modem j 
. nated Figure, ufed about the Roofs and Pave- the firft ufed for Chimney, Foot Paces, and the 
ments of Buildings, they are made of Clay other inflead of Chimney comer Stone& being 
kneaded together, then being fqueez'd flat in a commonly painted with Birds, Flowers, &c. and 
Mould, are baked in a Kiln. lometimes with Hiftories out of iht New-left ament. 

There are many Kinds of them, and thofe TYLING, the covering the Roof of a Build- 
' known by feveral Names, as Plain or Tback Tyler , ing with Tyles, the Work is commonly done by 
which are the common and Ordinary ones of an the Square, and the Workman in new Work, 
oblong Figure, uled about covering of Houfes, finding all Materials, ufually does it at 30 or 32 r. 
Which Sort are Dearer, or Cheaper according to | per Square. 



"trAlRY, or Perry, a Term in Heraldry, when 
▼ the Field of a Coat of Arms is chequer’d 
into two Colours by the Figures of little Bells ; 
and if thole Colours are Argent and Azure, ’tis 
V airy proper, and you need f^y no more but 
Vairy ; but if the Colours are any other, they 
mult be exprefly nam’d in Blazoning the Coat : 
See the form of it under Verry. 

V AI R Y Coppy, or Potent 
Counter Potent, a bearing in He* 
raldry of this Figure, and in. 
Blazon, the CoIouts mull be ex- 
prefi’d, as Azure and Argent, 

KC. 


VALERIAN, call’d in Latin Valeriana, deri¬ 
ved by lome from one Valerius, who was the 
firll that made ufe of.it; that Valerian cultivated 
in our Gardens is delcribed to have feveral 
Branches about three Foot high, flender, divided 
into divers Boughs, and gamiih’d witn Leaves 
at equal difiance, of which fome are entire, and 
others notch’d and deep; at the top of thele 
Boughs grow the Flowers, Angle leaved, and 
fhapd like a Pipe, of a light Purple Colour, 
ana of a fine Odour, refting upon the Cup, which 
in time becomes an oblong Seed, almoll folded 
and tufted. 

This Plant is efteem’d not only for the great 
number of its Flowers, but its fragrant Smell, it 
grows very high, bearing flender Stems, for 



which ReaFon it mull be fupported bf leveral 
Props, which makes it look more beautiful, 
and not tyed in one Bunch, as fome Gardiners 
have done ; its multiply’d by the Seed and by the 
Roots fplit in llivers, the laft being the more ex* 
peditious way; but for as much as it is railed in 
the lame manner as the Ox-Eye, We forbear Re* 
petitions, and refer the Reader to that Article, Va¬ 
lerian is proper only for large Gardens. 

Thus much concerning the Englijh Delcriptioo 
and Culture of Valerian ; the French dilHnguilH 
this Plant into three Sorts, the great or Garden 
Valerian , in Latin Valeriana major ; the m idling 
Valerian, or the great Wild Valerian, Valeri an A 
Silveflris ; and the little Valerian, Valeriand 
minor or minima. 

Mr. Cbotnel , delcribes the firll to be a Plant 
that bears a Leaf like Smallage or Wild Partly ; 
that its Stem grows a Cubit high and more, that 
it isfmooth, tendar and inclining to Red, hoflow 
and knotted at equal difiances; that its Flowert 
refemble thole of the NarciiTus, but that they 
are larger and tenderer, of a aark White and 
Purple Colour, the Root is about a Finger thick, 
and that it {hoots here and there fome fmall 
Roots like the iweet Rulh or Cartiels Meat, in¬ 
terlaced with one another; that it is of a YeL 
lowifh Colour and has a £ood Smell It grows 
Wild in lOw Grounds in fome Parts of France , 
and that which is cultivated in their Gardens, 
flourilhes in May and lafts till Axtguff. They 
raife it in France from Seed, but it will not beat 
the firft Year, unlefs fown early and in good 
Earth, blit then it will bear in tat Autumn. Its 
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Flower comes|up like Pinks and becomes tufted. 
*The .Vertues aferibed to the Great Va’rri.ir, is, 
that ir is Vulnerary* Opening and Sudonfick ; 
good tp expe] Worms, helps Refpiration and 
forwards the Menfes. 

. Tho midling Valerian has Leaves like thofe of 
t ihe Aib of Service-Tree, they are fmooth, blackiih 
r and bapg downwards, let oppolite to one ano-» 
tberal} along the Stem, by Intervals $ the Stem 

§ row's a Cubit high and lometimes more, its ftrait, 
notted, final), hollow, fbft, and of a purplilh 
Colour ; pt the ends grow Tufts, garnitft’d with 
Purple and White Flowers, it has leveral whitilh 
Roots, intended with -one another, like thofe of 
white Hellebore, and of a ftrong Smell, like 
thofe*of Spikenard; this Plant gTows in marihy 
and moift Grounds,. and Blofloms likewiie in 
y> and fo continues! till Augujl . ') 

The Root of the Wild Valerian is pluck’d tip 
in Marfb) before the Leaves appear, and when it is 
dry’d they reduce it to?Powder, and fteepingthis 
Powder in 'Wine, give it in the Morning rafting to 
Jthofe^bo are troubled With the Falling-Sicknefs, 
they ufe k once in fut Days* arid fo on j the Dofe 
is froBfi one Dfam to two, it; provokes Sweating; 
if it Joofens the Body and brings away Worms, 
,'tis a fign of Cure. , V. 

The little Valerian' is a Plant whofe Leaves 
refemble thofe of the great Valerian , with this 
difference, that they are much {mailer and pointed, 
its Stem is Triangular j grows about a Cubit high, 
at tbe end of which.there is a Tuft like tne 
former in Colour ; tho<Root is {mall, and it has 
only one of a whitifhl jColotir that has feveral 
Filaments proceeding/fotuA it; its of a pleafant 
Smell. This Plant grows on Mountains and in moift 
Places, and flounfhes like the others from May 
to Augujt ; its medicinal Qualities are the lame 
with thofe of the other Kind; all the Valerians 
are valued for their Smell* and being taken in 
Wine atfe good fcgainft the Hinging of venomous 
Creatures. 

. The Wild Valerian is mightily extolled by 
fome, for-ftrengthning the Optick Nerves , ana 
re ftoring decay’d Sight; tho’ the prefcrit Praftice 
does not acknowledge it, in any fuch Intentions ; 
it does fometnnes Wonders in Myftericdl Af 
feSlionSy efpecially where thofe of the fetid Kind 
are, and where the Spirits are too impetuous in 
their Motions, lb as to occafion ConvuHions ; 
being aflifted with Camphire and lome other 
things of. the like Mature, which are very power¬ 
ful in breaking thro’ the minuted Obftruftions, 
it has be.en known to cure obftinate Agues. 

VAPOUR, a fubtil Humour which afeends 
from the lower Parts of Animals and which aits 
and hurts the Brain, both Men and Women are 
{object to VapourSy but the latter more ; here fol¬ 
lows a Catalogue of leveral Remedies againft the 
Vapours and Palpitations. 

Mug wort in Dccoftion. 

The Volatile Spirits of Sal Armoniac, and of 
Urine, the Dole from fix Drops to twenty. 

The Spirit of Salt of Vitriol dulcify’d, of Vi¬ 
triol and Sulphur, from four to tight Drops. 

Spirit of Vitriol of Mars, from four to 
twelve. 

Tinfture of Mars, Drawn by Sal Armoniac, 
from four to twenty. 

Sal Polycreft, from two Drams to fix. 

Salt ot Sulphur, from ten Grains to two 
Drams. 


Magiftral Water of Balm-Gentle, from a Dram 
to an Ounce. 

Spirit of a Man’s Head, from four Drops to 
twenty four. 

Oil of a Man’s Skull, from a Drop to fix in 
at the Nofe. 

Antiepileptick Elixir, from four Drops to 

’ twenty. 

Volatile Sah of Karabee, or Yellow Amber, 
1 from four Grains to lixteen. 

Cryftal of Tartar, from half a Dr am to three 
Drams. 

Oil of Amber reftify’d, from one Drop to 
four. 

Queen of Hungary s Water, from half a Dram 
to two.. 

The Volatile Salt ©f Wine, Hartfiiorn, Urine 
and Tartar, from fix Grains to fixteen. 

Cinnamon Water, from one Dram to five. 

Tinfture of Cinnamon^ from half a Dram to 
two Drams. 

Tinftute' of Antimony, from four Drops to 
twenty. 

Antiheftick of Poterius, from fix Grains to 
two Scruples. 

. Harquebus Water to Smell to. 

Sage in a Conferve or Decoftion. 

Grange-flower-Water, from a Dram to a* 
Ounce. 

Elixir Proprietatis, from feven Drops to 
twelve. 

Oil of dulcify’d Vitriol, from, four Drops to 
ten. 

Tinfture of Quinquina, made with Wine or 
! Water, the Dofe from one Ounce to four. 

Tinfture of Myrrh, from fix Drops to fif¬ 
teen. 

Volatile Oil of Aromatick Salt, from four 
Grains to fix. 

Oil of Aroifiatick Volatile Spirit, from fix 
Drops to twenty. 

Oil of Brick apply’d externally, and given in¬ 
ternally, from four to fix Drops; 

. Rolin of Amber, from fix Grains to fifteen. 

Oil of Camphire from two Drops to fix. 

Camphire from a Grain to fix. 

Tinfture of Caftor and Saffron, from four 
Drops to twelve. 

Spirit of camphir’d Wine, from two Drops to 
eight. 

Water of Balm-gentle, or Mugwort, wherein' 
inflam’d Camphire has been extinguifh’d five or 
fix times, the Dofe from tan-Ounce to fix, you 
may alfo put to your Dofe,^ the thick Oil of 
Amber- Volatile Oil of Sal Armoniac, Spirit of 


VAKUAiATJSD, an Jbpitnet given by florins 
to fuch Flowers as are diverfly fpottect, marked 
or ftrip’d. : 1 

VEAL, the Flefh of a Calf, all whofe Parts 
are drefled after various Ways, and firft, if you 
would have a Jide Dijh of Vealy after the Italian 
mannery after you have provided fome flices or 
Stakes of Vealy that are very tender, and cut ’em 
as it were to v make Fricandoes or Scotch Collops, 
kt them be beaten a little with the cleaving 
Knife, then let fome good Bards or thin flices of 
Bacon be put on the bottom of a Stew-Pan, and 
lay alfo the Stakes in good Order upon them, 
and all mu ft be well leafcn’d ; you muft adjuft 
the quantity of thcle Stakes according to the Big- 
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n*f i of your Dilh of Plate, which being cover’d < 
on the Top with other Bacon Bards, the Pan 
niuft be fet a la Braife , or between two Fires; 
when all has been fufficiently bak’d in this man¬ 
ner, take out all the Bards and the Meat apart, 
and let the Fat be drain’d oft'; only let as much 
be left as will ferve to make fome brown Sauce, 
with a little Flower, in the fame Stew-Pan, but 
not too much. This aorie, foak it with fome good 
Gravy, put your Veal Stakes into the Pan again, 
and finilh the drelling, with Veal Sweet-Breads, 
Truffles cut into flices. Mulhrooms, boiled Cocks- 
Combs, two flices of Lemon, a bunch of fine 
Herbs, a few Drops of Verjuice, a bit of Shallot, 
and a little Breaa Cullis, to thicken the Sauce ; 
care mull be taken to clear all well of the Fat, 
and to bring it hot to the Table. 

Another way of drelling Veal , is what they 
call a l a Bourseoife ; in order to which let fome 
Veal Stakes be cut lomewhat thick, and larded 
with a fmall Wooden larding Pin, the Lardoons 
being a little feafon’d with. Parfly, Chibbols, 
beaten Spices, Pepper and Salt* then put .feveral 
fmall Bards of Bacon klto a Stew-Pan, and let 
the Veal Stakes be laid orderly upon them, your 
firft Fire Ihould be very gentle, that the Meat 
may Sweat and be brought to a Colour on both 
fides, by putting in a little Flower ; when it is 
well coloured, let it lye a foaking with good 
clear Broth and,, boil gently, the Sauce mull 
afterwards be a little thickned, and clear’d from 
Fat, lprinklingit with a little Vinegar or Ver¬ 
juice, lo as the whole Mels may be conveniently 
drefs’d in a Dilh, and ferv’d up hot to Table. 

To have a Loin of Veal in a Ragoe, Lard the 
Loin with thick flips of Bacon, Sealon it with 
Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg, and when it is almoft 
roafted, put it into a Stew-Pan dole cover’d with 
Broth, a Glafs of White-Wine, lome of the drip* 
ping, ffy’d Flower', » Bunch of Herbs. Mum- 
rooms, and apiece of green Lemon; laftly, ferve 
all up with lhoft Sauce, after having taken away- 
fome of the Fat, and let the Dilh he fet out with 
larded Veal, Sweet-Breads, Cutlets or other fort 
of Garniture. 

Other ways there are of drelling a Quarter and 
J^oin of VeaU the Quarter may be larded, with 
• fmall flips of Bacon except the thick End, which 
is to be well breaded and feafon’d ; it mull be 
garnilh’d with Rillbles and Capons Brealls, and 
mine Veal Gravy mull be pourd upon it, when 
ready to be fet on the Table, 

k may alfo be marinated in an oval Stew-Pan, 
and well order’d with the uiiial feafoning Ingre¬ 
dients ; when it is roafted, take the Kidney to make 
farced Toalls, to garnilh the whole Quarter, or 
elfe an Omelet, and let the Dilh be let out with 
Marinades, either of Cutlets or Chickens, or with 
farced Cutlets and fry’d Parfly. 

Another midling fide Dilh may be made of 
half a Loin of lVeal, boiled in, a Court Bouillon 
that is well feafon’d and enrich’d- wraping it 
up in a Napkin, left it Ihould break; it muft be 
garnilh’d with fry’d Bread, Parfly, and Lemon 
flices. 

If you would have a great fide Dijh of a Quar¬ 
ter or Crupper of Veal farced upon the Leg, you 
may* to avoid Repetition, for the Ragoe which is 
proper for the fluffing of this Joint, fee the Ar¬ 
ticle Salpicen , of elfe make a well feafon’d Hafti 
of the FJelh that is taken out of the Leg, and 
cover i.r again neatly with the Skin, then let that 
part, which is not larded, be breaded with Bread 


Crumbs, gamilhing the Dilh with Cutlets either 
farced or unfarced; or with Rijfoles and Crufts 
of fry’d Bread, all brought to a fine Colour. A 
quarter of Veal may alfo be larded with Hajlets. 

A Leg of Veal may be Eaten roafled, but yon 
muft. fir ft Marinade it for half a Day, then readi¬ 
ly Lard it, arid having fpitted it, while raafting, 
telle it with the Sauce Wherein it was fteeped. 


till it becomei bluilh, which is the true fign of 
its being Drefl as it mould be. 

For a Leg of Veal in a Court Bouillion y they 
make a feafoning with Salt, Pepper, Cloves, 
Thyme, Onions, Verjuice, White-Wine and Laurel, 
with a little Water, all mix’d together, and boil’d 
i llowly, and asfbon as it is drain’d enough, cut the 
Leg into flices, fqueeze lome Lemon Juice there¬ 
on and ferve it in. Its admirable'Eafmg. 

One way of drelling a Leg of Veal is to boil it 
in a Pot, and to eat it when’tls enough, either with 
Vinegar and Pepper, or With'fome Broth fealon’d 
with white Pepper and Parfly chopt fmall. 

There are divers ways of drelfing a Breafl of 
Vealj a fide Dijh may he made of it farc’d, gar- 
nilh’d with roafted Poupiets* which Article may 
be confulted, in the Form ot Quails, and a good 
Ragoe pour’d on the top. This Joint muft be firft 
roafted brown, and afterwards ftew’d in a Pot, 
you muft alfo add a piece of Beef Stake, as it is 
drelfing, to enrich it, and a brown thickning Li¬ 
quor with Gravy, when ready to be ferv’d up 
to the Table, as for the Farce it muft bo made 
of other Veal y with Beef Sewet or Marrow, Ba* 
con, fine Herbs, Mulhaootrts, and Veal Sweet- 
Breads, and feafon’d wit hi Pipper, Salt and Nut-, 
meg. A Breall of Ved «naiy alfo be boiled in an 
earthen Pan, or in a Stew Pan, with Broth and 
a Glafs of White-Wine, then fome Mulhrooms 
are to be fry’d in the fame Lard, in which the 
Meat was drelh with a little Flower, and all 
muft be minglea together. 

Another fide-Dilh may be made of a Breajl of 
Veal in a Pan-pie, with a well feafon’d Godivoe and 
good Garniture, as for other Pies, adding a pro¬ 
per thickning Liquor and fome Lemon Juice be¬ 
fore it is brought to the Table. Laftly* another 
Dilh may be prepared of a farced or unfarced 
Breall of Veal, roafted and put into a Ragoe, 
with Lemon Juice when ferved up, gamifhing 
it with Veal Sweet-Breads, Cocks-Combs, ana 
Mulhrooms fry’d, or elfe the Breall of Veal being 
firft parboiled, may be marinated in Vinegar, 
with Pepper, Salt, and Bay-Leaves; it may be 
afterwards flower’d and well fry’d, in order to 
be ferv’d up with fryed Parfly and the reft of 
the Sauce. 

A Shoulder of Veal is fearce eaten any other 
way than roafted, and that it may relilh the 
better, let it be well larded, and then fpitted 
and balled with Butter, while roafting, and then 
lerv’d up when ready, fome cut off the Knuckle 
and boil it, and Stew the reft between two 
Dilhes, but what feafoning fo ever you give it, 
there are not many People in love with it. 

They make a. Pie of a Fillet of Veal, by cutting 
it into Pieces, and larding them with thick flices 
of Bacon, being afterwards drefled in a good Go* 
divoe , it muft be filled with Afparagus-Tops, 
Mulhrooms, Veal Sweet-Breads and Artichoak- 
bottoms: When it is ready to be ferv’d up, it 
Would be proper to pour into it a little thick¬ 
ning Liquor, with fome Lemon Juice, and to 
garnilh it with its own Cruft* as well as the o* 
ther fort of Pies, 
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' A Gisot of Veal may be boiled well in a Pot, gives it room to extend itfelf, and then it is that 
and eaten with Same made of Vinegar, Pepper, we begin to lee its Parts diftinfr, which before 
or with Broth lealbn’d with white Pepper and were undifccrnable. Apple and Pear-Trees are 
Parlly. all fo (hut up within their Fruit; and the Trees 

As for Veal-Cutlets , fee Cutlets. Vcal-Mari- which bear Stone-Fruit are contain’d in the Ker- 
rtadr, fee Marinade. Fillet of Veal, fee He. nel, as well as the fmalleft Plant in its Seed. 
Veal Sweet-Breads, fee Sweet-Breads. You Plants are chiefly nourilhed by the Root, whoft 
may likewile conuilt the Articles, Calves Ears, Pores are fo difpoled as to receive the Sap of the 
Calves Head bafl/d and rcajled ; Calves Hearty Earth: This Sap is exalted by the heat of the Sun, 
Lights and Spleen, Calves Liver, and Veal Chit ter- and is made todiitribute itlelf into the Fibres of 
lint's. the Vegetable, which are as Veins and Arteries to 

VEAL-LIQUOR, a Preparation ufually it. In them it is filtrated, rarify’d, and there it 
made for Perfons lndifpofed ; when you have cut circulates and gives a Nouriihment to the vege- 
a Fillet of Veal into thin Slices, let them be table Parts: Tne pureft and moft exaltedParts'of 


boil’d in an earthen Pot full of Water, over a gentle 
Fire, for the fpace of an Hour, and then ftram 
this Liquor thro’ a Linen-Cloth, without fquee- 
zing the Meat. 

VEAL-CHITTERLINGS, or ■ Andouillets, 
a Preparation of the Kitchen, of minced Veal, 
Bacon, fine Herbs, and the Yolks of Eggs, with 
Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and beaten Cinnamon, id 
as to give ’em a fine Colour ; and in ferving them 
up, fome beaten Yolks of Eggs arc to be added, 
with Verjuice and Lemon-Juice. Thele Andcu- 
iltets are to be roafted on a Spit between Slicu 
of Bacon, and baited with their Dripping, with 
the Yolks of Eggs and Crumbs of Bread, fome- 
times one and iometimes another, to produce a 
fine Cruft upon them. When they are ready to lx 
lerved up, add fome Mutton-Gravy, or of ano¬ 
ther fort,with the Juice of a Lemon and fry’d Ear¬ 
lier, to garnifh them. 

tEGETABLE-MUMMY, or Grafting-Wax, 
a Com poll t ion of Wax that ferves to cover the 
Grafts of Trees; to prepare it, take half a Pound 
of new Wax, as much Burgundy-l* itch, and tw< 
Ounces of common Turpentine, melt the whole 
together in a new earthen Pot that is glaz’d, am. 
fiir it often : Suffer the Compoiition to cool at 
leaft twelve Hours, then break it into Bits, and 
leep it in warm Water for the fpace of half an 
Hour, working it about and entirely breaking it, 
that it may the more ealily be apply’d : You 
may dip a Cloth in this Compoiition and cut it 
into the form of a Platter that is proper for the 
Incifion or Wound cf a Tree, and this will favt 
much of your Compoiition, becaule you do not 
ule fo much of it as you would if it were in Bits. 
Make tile df tins Cloth to cover the Slit of the 
Tree that remains between the two Grafts, to pre- 
ferve it from Water ; wrap alfb the Scion therein 
before you put Earth and-Hay to it ; bv this 
means you will fccure your Graft from Vater 
that may injure it. Moiften your Grafts with 
Diih-water, this will bring ’em on apace, and 
hinder the Fruit to be ilony or gravelly, efpeci- 
ally the Bon Cretions. 

VEGETABLES, a Term ufeef concerning all 
forts of Plants, Roots and Trees that Jive in the 
Earth ; from whence they deduce their Thicknels, 
Eength, and Breadth ; and from whence we have 
the Terms Vegetation and Vegetative Life. Others 
delcribe Vegetables to be fuch natural Bodies as 
grow and mcreafe from Parts organically form’d, 
but have no proper Life nor Seni’ation. 

This being but a general Delcription, we may 
obitrve that all Plants or Vegetables, both great 
and iinall, come from Seed ; in which they are 
illnc up for lbme time, as in a Matrix, until the 
falinc humidity (xf the Earth lias penetrated and 
fofrned the Skin, or the outer part of the Seed: 
It enters into the Pores of the young Plant, and 


this Sap goes to the B lowers and Fruit; that 
which is lels lubtil nourilhes the Branches, Leaves 
and Roots; that which is moft oily forms the 
Gums and Rokns; and the outer Bark and Molfes 
are produced by the groller and more terre {trial 
Parts. 

Thole Plants whofe Sap is rofinous, oily, or 
gummy, commonly grow 1 els than others; be- 
caufc thele fat Subftances flop the Ports of the 
Plant and hinder the Sap from diilributing itlelf 
fo readily for Nouriihment; therefore m hot 
Countries, where the Sun caufes much of the 
unftuous part of the Earth to enter into Plants, 
Trees are often fuffocated with their Fatnefs, un- 
iefs they be carefully bleeded by an Incilion in 
the Bark at the foot of the Tree, whence comes 
the Turpentine : The Rolins differ from the 
Gums in this, that they have more Oil, do ctifr 
1 : live more ealily in Oil, and are more ealily bro¬ 
ken or beaten. 

Tho’ the feveral Plants be nouriftied by the 
fame Sap, yet they have very different Qualities, 
>ecaufc the dilpoiition ot ti.eir Parts are not the 
Tame, and coi.fequently be^aufe there happen 
lifterent Fermentations and other Elaborations a- 
mongft the fenlible Parts : Now this diverlity 
>f the difpolition of the Pores and infenfbleParrs 
is the Caule why fome Plants require one Climate, 
and others another, why fome require much Moi- 
(Iure and ethers little, fome fat Earth and others 
a fandy or ftony Ground : Some grow better in 
the Sim, and' e thers in the Shade ; for this Caufe 
alfo fome thrive better when they are cultiva¬ 
ted, and others are the worfe for it: Several are 
the better by being near one another, and others 
only when they are at a great diftance. See 
Sap. 

It’$ more than probable, that every Vegetable 
has fome Vertue or other, to cure one or other 
Difeafe ; but as yet we know only the ule of 
fome few; nor do we know ail the Vertues of 
anyone: We are wholly ignorant of fome, be¬ 
caule we have no occalion to make Experiment 
of them: The Life of one Man is too Ihort to 
make trial : We generally mind only'what is 
moft nccelTary, and love to follow the common 
Road of others: They ule approved Remedies, 
becaufe there is leaft hazard in them: But it 
would contribute more to the ule of Phylick, that 
the Vertues of Simples \i^ere more carefully ftu- 
dy’d by Mankind. To this we may add here, that 
as commonly there is both more Oil and volatile 
Subftance in the Compoiition of Vegetables. than 
in that of Minerals, lo the Separation oi thele 
Principles in Vegetables is much more ealv. 

VEGETATION, a Term in Agriculture, by 
which is meant, the Aftion whereby Plants and 
Trees are nourifh’d, grow, fiourxlhj and multiply 
by means of their Seeds. 
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Plants do not grow as Stones do ; the Increafe 
of Plants come* on /»/«/ fufceptiouetvt , as 
the Philolopheri fay, that is, the Growth is in 
the inner Part ; whui the Juices of the Earth be¬ 
ing agitated by fermentation, mlinuate tncmie.vco 
into the Pores of the Roots anl mount up by the 
heat of the Sun into the Stem, where they unite 
too ther by Coagulation with t!ie internal Parts of 
the Plant ; but lit is otherwife with Stones. 

It’s not altogether without fume colour of Rea- 
fon, that Phiiufophcrs aferibe an Animal Lite to 
Plants; for, in Ihort, there is much analogy be. 
tween the manner of the Nourishment of Plants 
and Animals; for we find, in eflld, fbmc orga- 
riical.Parts, and fuch as are near like to ibmeones 
which wx difcovcr in Animals: The Fibres and 
Email Pipes whiJi we daily obferve in the Bodies 
of Plants, are, as it were/the Veins, and the nu¬ 
tritive Juice winch wt call S>p, (lands mlltad of 
Blnol: See Sap. ’Tis therefore the Motion of 
this Sap that makes the Plant vegetate : It is this 
prCx ions Humour that makes the Seed bud, the 
Leaves to open, the Root and Stem to grow, the 
Buds to appear, the Branches to (preach the Flow¬ 
ers to open, and, finally, the Fruit ana Seed to be 
form’d. _ ' 

W ; ether Plants of different Species are nourifh’el 
bvdiff rent nutritivejuh esor not, is a Queftion left 
to be de. i:led bv f hilofcphcrs, tho’ in the main it 
(terns to be a Quell ion only in Name, and that 
both t 1 e Opinions come to the fame Point ; be 
that ns it will, it’s more difficult to know how the 
Sep mounts even to the tops of thofe Trees that 
are fb tall; the molt rational Notion is, accord¬ 
ing to tlit Sentiments of Mr. Rdy, that the Juices 
mount in the manner as Water does in Bread, a 
and along a piece of Cloth. But if the 


Sporg 

Sap t'.rcufates in Plants in the lame manner as the 
B - ( d does in Animals, as fome Philofophers pre¬ 
fend to demon (irate, it Items to be an ealier way 
to decide the Controverly. 

There is not fo much difficulty in explaining 
how the Sap and the Juices of the Earth enter 
into the Roots of the Plants; the Rain or Wa¬ 
terings dilute the Salts of the Earth; thus the 
Juices are put into Motion, fo as no more than 
the heat of the Earth is requir’d topiifh them up J 
then comes thfe he3t of tne Sun forward, which 
dilating the Pores of the Plant, opens a Talfage for 
the Juices to mount into the Stem and the Bran¬ 
ches. * 

As to what is faid concerning the heat of the 
Sun, it is unconteliable; everybody knows that 
its return in the Spring prepares the Plants to re¬ 
ceive that which is prepard and digefted in the 
Roots and in the Earth, during the Winter : All 
thofe who undcilaud this Coftion and Digeftion 
never make a fubterralieousFire, concerning which 
many are in doubt, to be die eiheient Gault there¬ 
of. * - 

Neverthelefs-there feeins to be nothing more cer¬ 
tain in Philbfophy, than thefe lbrt of Fires, the 
Volcanos; Exhalations, and Fumes of the Earth, 
the Springs we meet with on the tops of Moun¬ 
tains. Hot-Baths, Earthquakes, and the penetra¬ 
tion of Metals and other Foibles, demon Urate to‘ 
us, that there mu ft be a Fire in the center of the 
Earth, which produces the ievera! Phenomenas 
we have now mention’d. See Generation of 
Plants . • 

VEIN of Earth , a Term ufed concerning 
fome Parts of a Garden, whole produce is better 
or worfe than the refi 0 f the Soil; and thus they 


Eiy, A good Vein of Earthy a bad Vein cf Earthy 

2-iA. 

VENISON, the FIcfh of Game, diftinguifhed 
into two forts, the High and the Lcvty under ti e 
High-Venifon, according to the French manner, 
art comprehended, Deer, Wiid-Bcar, and other 
large Bealts that are hunted; and under the other 
Hares, Rabbets, &c. 

VENISON-PASTY, a Pafiy made of Venifbn* 
Fie 111, which when it has been mortify’d or ma¬ 
rinated muft be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, 
and icafon’d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and 
Cloves, all well beaten together ; then make a 
brown Pafte with Rice-flour, as being more proper 
to preferve Meat and more portable, adding fome 
Salt and a little Butter : when you have drefs’d the 
Pafty with pounded Lard, thin Slices of Bacon, 
Bay-leaves, and the abovementioned leafbning In¬ 
gredients, walh it over with thcWhites of Eggs,and 
bake it for the fpace of three or four Hours. A Hole 
mult be made in the middle left it ihould burft, or 
the Liquor run out; but it may beftopt when ta¬ 
ken out of the Oven^nd the Pafiy let upon a Hurdle 
or Pie-Piate. You may ferve it up either entire or 
cut into thin Slices. A Pafty may be made in the 
lame ma uier with the Flefn. of a W ild-Bc ar or 
Roe-tuck ; but it is not neceftary you fhould bake 
it lo ioj.g. or fcafon it fo high. See Venlfon , and 
a hi in or ok ag_ 

\ j-NiqE-TREACLE, a Medicine, alfo call’d 
the liter:acay ox Treacle of Andromacbusy its Au¬ 
thor, who was Phyfician to the Emperor Nero ; 

tne capital Alexipharmick of all JburcpCy there 
being no Country wherein it is not greatly ufed. 
It is Called V enice-Treacle only becaufe there have 
been great Quantities made there, and tranlported 
from thence to other Parts : But it will be proper 
to advertise all to whom it may concern, that 
what is fold for it in Tin-Pots is a meer Cheat, 
and only made in Londaty and the Italian Bills 
printed here : But bekdts, if it was true and ge¬ 
nuine from Ventcey it cannot excel our own, nor 
come cheaper than what is made here, as we have 
ah the ingredients in greater plenty than they, the 
V iperS.oi.iy excepted, which is the principal thing 
that has given them a Reputation for it. 

' It is indeed a very tedious and troublefome Me¬ 
dicine, becaufe of the vail number of Ingredients 
that are in it; and as it can have but few Vertues 
beyond what are to be met with in Mithridatey 
fome are of Opinion, that thofe who have the 
one, need not give themfelvcs the trouble of mak¬ 
ing the other. It’s true, fome have conceived 
great things from the united efficacy of fuch a vaft 
number of ingredients ; but there are others, who 
have condemn’d many Ingredients in it, either as 
uftlefs, or not altogether agreeable to the main de- 
lignof it; and therefore theCompolition of it is 
gn en here in a compendious Form. 

Take Opium, long Pepper, Scordium pick’d 
from the Stalks, Opobalfam, Cinnamon, Myrrh, 
Saffron, Spikenard, Schcenanth, Caiamint, Indian- 
Leaf, Cardamoms, Marum Syriacum, tops of 
Marjoram, and Calamus Arematicusy ana 3 iii. 
Zedoury, white and black Pepper, Staechas, Cyprus 
Turpentine, Ginger, Celtic Nard, ana 3 vi. 
Ground-Pine. Styrax, Meum, Tops of Germander, 
Cubt bs, Am feeds, f ennel Seeds, and Seeds of Trea- 
cle-Muftard, Sagapcnum, Caftor, Opopanax, and 
Galbanuin, ana 3 iv. a fiifticient quantity of old 
Canary to diilolve the moill and diilolvaWe Ingre¬ 
dients, and clarified Honey, triple the weighty 
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of all the dry Species. That Vipers and Squills 
may not be loft m this* let a dozen Vipers be put 
alive into half as much Wine as is here requir’d, 
and after lome Weeks ftanding very clofely ftopt. 
let all be drawn over by a Retort to adrinefs, and 
what comes into the Receiver may be put into the 
Medicine ; and in the other part of the Wine infule 
J vi. of green Squills for fome time, which prefs 
out hard, and refine this to diifolve fome of the 
Gums in. By this Management all the Vertues 
of thefe two Ingredients will be much better le- 
cur’d, than as order’d in Troches. 

Some, in the dilpenfation of this Medicine, di¬ 
vide the Ingredients into feveral Chiles, according 
to the iimilitude of their Textures; thole of each 
Clals to be dillolved as the Gums, and the other 
powdered feperately, and afterwards mix’d ; but 
Inch a Trouble fee ms to be altogether needlefs. 
All the Herbs ought to be clear’d of their Stalks, 
and to be as frelh as poflible; as alfo the Roots, 
from every thing that is unfbtind or decaying. 
The Safliron, if its Colour is infilted on, may be 
powder’d fiperately, and put into the Wine drawn 
from the Vipers. The Galbanum, Turpentine, 
He. mult be fir ft ftrain’d and mix’d with the 
Honey ; and then the Species lifted in leifureljj 
another ftirnng it all the time, that it may De 
well mix’d; and, laft of all, the Wine is to be 
put in. Being thus prepar’d it makes a Noble 
Medicine, and cannot be exceeded by any Com¬ 
petition, as an Alexipharmick and a Cephalick ; 
lor there is fcarce any particular View, which 
any Symptom can give in either of thele Inten¬ 
tions,'for which there are not many Ingredients 
herein of great efficacy provided. It is a good 
Opiate, and may more lafelybe given than many 
ot the plainer Opiates, in Cafes that require lome 
Stimulus at the lame time, with fuch things as 
procure Indolence; becaufe fuch alone are apt to 
occalion Stagnations and other Inconveniences 

VERDOY, a Term in Heraldry for a Bc*dure 
of a Coat of Arms, being charged with any kinds 
or parts of Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, Plants, fee. 

VERDURE, a general Term that fignifies all 
the plants whole goodnefs and ufe conlills in their 
Leaves: as, Sorrel , Parjly, Chervil , &c. 

. VERGE, a Term in the Language of Florifts, 
fgnifying the Edge or Outiide of a Leaf; as a 
Denied Vet re. 

’ VERJUiCE, a Name given to a Grape that is 
green, and to the Liquor that is prefs’d out of 
them : neverthelc-fs, there are three lorts of Grapes 
to which they properly give the Name of Ver- 
juice , viz. the ( xouais , Farineus , and B our del as, 
otherwife le Grey ; and ’tis from thefe three that 
they commonly prefs Verjuice. 1 

If you would learn the Secret how to keep Ver¬ 
juice Grapes, as vermillion’d and as frelh as if 
they were growing, till Ea/ler, you muft gather 
'em pretty green, about eight Days before the ufu- 
al time ot gathering, and when the Weather is 
fair ; lb that they be dry, not rotten, nor mufty; 
then range them'genrl/ in a fmall Barrel, Bunch 
againft Bunch, and when the Barrel is full, you 
jtui ft Head it, and fill it thro’ the Bung with old 
Verjuice, of the preceding Years growth, and let 
tlie Barrel lie in the Cellar; and when you have a 
mind to have your Verjuice you muft unhead the 
Barrel, and you will find it very good. 

To make V er)nice-lVater ; You muft put to a 
Pint of Water three Quarterns of Verjuice-Graces, 
or elfe a Pound if it be not very good; you muft 
firitbruile them in a Mtrtar, yet without pound¬ 


ing them, for fear the Kernels fhould give the Li* 
quor an ill tafte ; throw ’em afterwards into the 
Water, work ’em with your hands, and then ftram 
and take away the grois Subftance, and put there* 
to a quartern, or five Ounces of Sugar, according 
to the iharpnefs of the Verjuice ; as loon as the 
Sugar is melted ftrain the whole thro’ a Bag, till 
it becomes as clear as Rock-Water j then let it cool 
and it may be drank. 

It you would have Compotes of peel'd Verjuice* 
take two Pounds of Verjuice that is ripe enough* 
which you muft peel ; take out the Kernels at the 
Ends with a linall Stick made on purpole,and put 
it into a Dilh or earthen Pot; and when you have 
peel’d the whole, take a Pound of clarify’d Sugar* 
or without being clarify’d ; which you muft boil 
till it becomes feather’d, then throw your peel'd 
Verjuice into it, and finifh the boiling till the 
Syrup is made ; for the Fruit will allay the boil¬ 
ing of your Sugar; Neverthelefc, you mull,above 
all things, rake care that your Syrup be not too 
much boil’d, for in that cale the Fruit will turn 
black and burn. Th * Compotes oiMufcat may be 
done in the fame manner. J 

Comfit ures of Verjuice : You muft take fome 
fine Verjuice in Grain, Hit the Grape fide or crols- 
ways, with the point of a fmall Knife, take out 
the Kernels as much as you can poflibly. You 
muft, as you pick your Verjuice, throw it into 
cold Water to the quantity of four Pounds: then 
take a Copper-pan or Kettle half full of Water* 
which you are to boil upon the Fire; after which, 
taking the Verjuice out of the cold Water, and 
when you have drain’d it upon a Sieve, put it in¬ 
to the boiling Water ; the Verjuice muft not be 
boil’d, but let it fimperonly; and asfoon as your 
Verjuice mounts to the 1 iirface and fwims, take it 
oft' the Fire, cover it with a Napkin and let it 
cool, while you are preparing four pounds of Su¬ 
gar, which ’muft be clarify’d; and boil if till it 
is feather’d : Next put your Verjuice to drain up¬ 
on a Sieve, and throw it into the feather’d Sugar* 
and manage it over a fmall even Fire, fo that it 
may affume a green Colour; and as foon as it has 
done fo, make a good Fire and readily finifti the 
Work, or elfe it will turn black. Take care you 
do not boil the Syrup too much, becaufe it is tub- 
jeft to candy. 

If you would have your Comfiture made with 
powder Sugar, you muft pick your Verjuice 
without throwing it into Water, putting it into 
an earthen Pot, that you may not lofe the Juice 
that runs out in taking away the Kernel; then 
having as many Pounds of powder Sugar ready as 
you have Pounds of pick’d Verjuice, put it in* 
and let it over a fmall Fire, that it may only 
fimper, and vour Verjuice will take a fine green : 
Fimlh the V/ork readily till the Syrup is made. 

VERTIGO, or Dizinefs in a Alan's Head ; an 
Indifpofition of the Brain, wherein all the Obje&s 
about thole who are afftfred with it, feem to turn 
round, and that they thtmfelves do fo, tho’ they 
ftand ftill, 

. There are two degrees of a Vertigo , one of which 
they call a Simple Vertigo ; and that is* when the 
Body and the external Objefts feem to turn round* 
and yet the Sight not prejudiced : The other they 
call Scctomia , or Tenebrous Vertigo, when the Eyes 
are darkned and, as it were, cover’d with a Cloud. 

The immediate Caufe of the Vertigo is the 
whirling or irregular Motion of the Animal SpU 
rits that are in the Brain* or only of thofe that 
are in the Lays of the Optick Nerves. 
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The external Caufes arethe turning about of the 


Ihidv ? Dr linker* ntfs, failing too long, immoderate 
Extruff-, the ule of Legumes, Onions, Garlick, 
Riulilh, Clove, Muflard, &>t\ The Vertigo will 
iomtiimes feize upon thofe vAo look down from 
pnjiigli Place or Precipice, or fix their Eyes too 
Jong.upon Wheels, or other dungs which move 
circularly or round. 

home PLyiiciars pretend, that the Vertigo is 
produc’d from different Caules, which are, the 
id a in, the Womb, the Blood, and other Humours ; 
And they tell us, we may know when the Vertigo 
proacds from the Brain, by the frequent tingling 
ot the Ears, pain and heavinels of the Head, and 
ferde oi Smelling; .not.allow’d to the other Parrs, 
as the ^Stomacn, Pam at the Heart, other Pains, 
Moverngs, and inclination to Vomit. It comes 
from die Womb when lbme of thefe lndifpofitions 
proceed nom a retention of tlie Seed, or that of 
MuUes : If if. m theXiver, Bladder, or other 
Parts, it may be a I moil perceived from whence it 
proceeds, if the Caufe is in the Blood, the Face 
t red, tl:e Pulie quick at the hides of the Temples, I 
the Party itrttchcs himfelf out, is fleepy and 
floathhiJ, he fancies he fees every thing look red, 
his Water is even fo, and. it is thick withal: 
It from Choler, he becomes yellow, and every 
thing he feta appears to be lb alfo; he cannot iletp, 
he lias frequently an inclination to Vomit, and a 
birteriuls in his Mouth, and his Water is thin and 
veilowiili. If from Flcgtn, he is pale and ftupid, 
Jumpiih and heavy-headed, ileeps continually and 
funivily,- fpus much, and his Spittle one while is 
fair, and at other times not lb ; his Urine is clear 
and uudigelted, and the Vertigo Fit Jails longer 
than the others. If from Melancholy, his Face is 
clouded and of a Lead colour^ his Head is filled 
With ilrange ideas, fad and mournful. 1 Thoughts, 
3ml j)e. is always in fear; he is lubjeft to iliarp 
Ltichings, and his Water is thin and very clear.. 

. Perfons are more fubjeft to Vertigo’s in Winter 
than in other feafbos of the Year. . If you neg-j 
Let this Difteir. per, you will be in danger of failing ■ 
into an Apoplexy, or Epikpiy ; and if theiitaci-* 
Ach takes you upon a Vertigo it will cure it, but , 
it W-iiHaft long. . . * . -. ; .. J4 ; 

1. Remedies for the Vertigo are thefe..:. Take 
prepar’d Coriander-Seed, .Nutmegs Alifletoe pf the" ! 
Gak, and Galanga,’ of each two Ounces,; Long-* | 
Pepper, Ginger, Tormen til, and Rolcmary,ofcael> j 
one Ounce. Reduce the whole into Powder*. • The 
Dole is two Drams Morning and Evening. . -..d: 

2. The difference between Medicines, for a Vtr~ I 

Vigo and thole for ao EpiUyfy is this; that thofe j 
for the lalt Hmemptrr.ought.’ to. be iirongtr, the 
Oaufe being more juinbonk.. Our* French A.uthorj i 
in this Place, tailing into a DeRnption of the 
E P lle tfys an d the Metliods of curing that Diffem- 
per, in a manner not materially different from • 
what he has laid under, that Head, we omit it, } 
and jeftr the Reader ro. the Articles Epilepfy and ,< 
Falling-ficknefS) for his batisfaftion concerning •} 
them. . . , ' C .1/ . ,j 

; VERRY, or Vairy, in Heraldry, m 
[{^ is two Torts ;• if the Colours 1 

.which is a fort of Chequer-work of 1 
F-JSZ little, bells, ,be Argent i 1 

and/Azure, it is enough to "fay I i 
Vainy alone But if the Colours m 
are other,*they inuft be named id 
. expreffy^ They engtavc.it thus. 1 


e VERT, the word in Heraldry for 
e a green Colour, and Vert in the 
c, Blazon of the Coats of all under the 
11 degree of Noble : But in Noblemens 
11 Coats ’tis call’d Enter auld, and in 
0 thofe of Kings, Vonus. In Engraving 
e ’tisexprds’d by Lines drawn athwart, 
beginning at the limfler Corner of 
s the Efcutcheon thus. 

e VERTILL AGE, a Term in Agriculture, fir. 
: nuying the preparing of Ground to receive us 
° or turnin g the lame. 

7 YERVLilM, in Latin Perbena., a Plant whole 
i Stems grow a b oot and an half high, the fame be- 

> ln g hard, angulous, and a little hairy; the Leaves 

, are oblong, and deeply indented ; the Flowers are 
s small, and generally of a blue Colour, and lbme. 
s Times white; they grow in the form of long and 
t fender Ears of Corn ; the Seeds are inclofed in a 
r Cod, which contains four of them. This Plant 
: grows m uncultivated Places, as among Hedges, 
; W alls, and along Highways. 6 9 

t . ‘"“five, and they make ufc of it in 

[ the \v md-Cholick. It diflbJves the Stone in the 

> Sidneys and Bladder, and incrcafes Nurfes MiJJc. 

: It’s good for the Dilcafes of the Eyes, the Head- 
‘ a £ h ancl Toorh-ach, for Ulcers 111 the Mouth, and 

> dpccnhy h r cutaneous Diftempers, as* the Itch 

> bcuri, Scald-Heads, and St. Anthony’s Fire : They 
ufe it by way of Bathing, or Fomentation, made 
with Fumitory m Water and Vinegar. 

If you bruife this Plant and apply it to your 
y, e it will give cafe mat leurify. The Juice of 
P ervein newly fqueezed is purgative. Dr. Leme. 
ry found by Experience that it evacuated FJcan. 
The Dole is from three Ounces to /ix. 

VETCH, in Latin Vicia, the French deferibe 
’em to be of two iorts, tho’ they differ" very little 
from one another, or,e beingproperly call'd Vetch ' 
•and ’>t other the Wild Vetch. The Vetch is a 
;Plant that has a pretty thick, fquate Stalk, about 
i 'three Foot high ; it has extended Leaves which 
i -grow oppolitc to one another : The Flowers are - 
:of a purple Colour, like thofe of a Bean, and the 
, iCods are Bat, which p contain Grains of.a blackilht 
! Colour and’ftick’ to its finall Branches. This Plant 
. ( they, low in the Fields ; it’s ripe in July and Au. 

■ The Country People gather the Vetch, Cods 

I and all, for Provender for their Cattle. They 
j ^make no ufe of it in Phyfick, and it’s no Food 
•lor Men, becaule it’s hard of Digeftion and bind¬ 
ing ; and confequently being of Uich a nature and 
;ill-taftcd, it affords but baa, grols Nourilhment, 
; and is apt to produce melancholick Juices. 

Our Authors lay Vetches are of feveral forts, , 
ibut the moil known are, the Winter and Summer 
Vetch, the one low’d before Winter, which abides 
the extremity of it;, and the other in the Spring. 

| :Sf.me have difunguifji’d ’em into Red, Black, and 
'White; the Red being call’d Venereum^ becaufe it . 
excites Venery more than the other two; and the 
Black Arietinum, from its relemblance to a Ram’s 
.Head they add, that they are hot and dry, and 
thofe are bell which are large, full, not hollow nor 
;Worm-eaten ; and. the White contrary, in a man- 
ner, to what the French lay above of the Vetch. 
ferve better for Meat than Phylick, being very 
nourishing, apt to loofen the Belly and to pro¬ 
voke Urine : But they -are windy, and if eaten 
frelh, or ill boiled, beget many Superfluities in 
the Body, and are injurious to the Reins and 
Bladder : But that the way to correct any hurt 
that may be in them, is to lteep ’em m Water for 
. a whole 
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a whole Night, and to boil ’em with Rofemary, 
Sage, Gar lick, and Roots of Petrefelinnm, or Stone- 
Par Iky ; yet their Broth, rather than the Vetches 
them (elves, are to be uled, with boil’d Wine mix d 
therewith and Cinnamon, blit it inuft be eaten in 
a (mail quantity. 

A etches low’d early ancl plow’d in, juft at their 
blooming time, will make the Land light and 
hollow, and enrich it, efpeciaily ftitf Clays; and 
>tis advliable that thole who have any Vetches 
jhould lay them by themfelves in fome convenient 
place, feparatt from their other Corn, or elle they 
will be apt to foul it. 

Tie Wild Vetch is a Plant which has Leaves like 
the other Vetches, but they are fmaller and longer, 
the Stalk is fquare, and the Flowers more reddiili, 
from whence the Cods hang, which are Ihorterthan 
thofe of feafe, and larger than Lentil Cods : The 
Seed is black and a little bigger than that of the 
Vetch. This Plant grows of itlelf in .Hedges and 
in Corn, and they low it in the Fields. It bloi- 
loms in My and July- The Seed of the Wild 
Vetch is bitter, the Subfiance earthy, abfterfive, 
andaftringent; Men cannot well digeft it, but it 
is good for Pigeons. If it be a little toafted and 
pounded, and then boil’d as you do Lentils, it 
will flop Vomiting. Vetch Flower mixt with 
Honey, and fo apply’d, will take away Freckles, 
and the like Spots, from the Face. 

' VINE, in Latin Viris, a Shrub that has a 
crooked Stem cover’d with a dark-red Bark, and 
full of Crevices, furniih’d as it were with Hands, 
call’d by the French Pampres , and which, in our 
Language we call young lire-Branches ; it’s with 
thefe tkVv catch hold^of Props and Trees along 
Which the Vine mounts up. Its Lffives are green, 
big, large, and indented; the Flowers are linall, 
conlifting of five Leaves in a round Form, yellow, 
and of an agreeable Spull: Its Fruits are round or 
oval Ferries, that grow together in Goiters or 
Bunches; they are green and fovvre at fir IF, but 
when thev grow ripe they aiFume lev era 1 Colours, 
and contain a Juice that is fwcet and agreeable. 
The Fruit of the Vine they call Grapes , and they 
are cither, white, red, or black ; they alio contain 
fome Kernels in them. ' This Plant is ufualjy cul¬ 
tivated in hot and temperate Climates. If in the 
Spring, when the Sap is in the Vine, you cuf its 
Tops,°a great quantity of Liquor will run out ; 
which is good for the* Stone : It’s good to cleanfe 
the Eves £nd clear the Sight : It’* "alio faid to be 

f ro per to take red Spots and Blotches out of the 
ace. 

The Grapes which ripen beft in England are 
thefe : 

July Grape, or early Currant of Zant eigne. 
White Sweet-Water, feldom fails of ripening in 
England) the coldefl Year, upon a good Wall. 

. bdcrrellian , a Black Sweet-Water. 

Wbite-Mt'fcadine. ■ , 

■ E oyal-Ma fend me. 

Corinth) an-Gr ape , or Black Clutter-Currant. 

ElaikMrifcadfne. J : 

Farjley-Grape, ‘ ' 

Grijlin-Frcntiniacy p Fcr South, South-Eaft, 
White-Frcritiniacy > or for South-Weft 
/ Black-Frcntiniac') p 1 Walls. 

Mr.fcat of Jerusalem, for the be ft South Wall. 
Thefe'are 1 chiefly the’Kinds we fhould propa¬ 
gate, and that may be done either by laying down 
the young Branches as footi asthe Fruit isgather’d, 
dr tv making Plantations of Cuttings at that time, 
always minding to let a Bud or two of the Layer 
or Cuttings be under Ground, for it is from thole 


Buds only that the Buds put forth; fome have 
made Layers in March and April , which have 
been fit to transplant the Michaelmas following, 
and it has been prattis’d to draw a riling Branch 
through a Hole at the bottom - of a Garden-Pot 
about Chrljlmas , and then filing the Pot with 
Earth, it has taken Root and been cut from the 
Mother-Plant the Michaelmas following,with ripe 
Fruit growing upon it. The Vines thus rais’d in 
Pots will hold their Fruit good till Cbrijlmas , if 
they are fhelter’d from the Weather in a Green- 
Houfe, or fome fuch like place. 

- By what the moft experienc’d and beft Judges 
amongft us have oblerv’d concerning the planting 
of Vines, the Month of February is the beft, if 
the Weather be open, and great Care mult betaken 
in the Removal of this Plant, that the Root be 
not too dry before it be replanted, for that would 
greatly endanger it, therefore wet Mofs wrapt a- 
bout the Roots, if they are to be fent to any re¬ 
mote Place, has been practis’d with good Succefs. 

It being the moft common praftice in England 
to plant Vines againft a Wall, it muft be oblerv’d, 
that that Wall iiiould be full South, or but a little 
inclining to the Eaft; or elfe if there be a half 
round or corner in a Wall, or the back of a Brick 
Chimney, filch places are to be made ufe of for 
them : They will profperwell againft a high Wall, 
but yet low ones will lerve turn : That of a Ter- 
ras-Walk will do very well for them, and the 
Gravel-Walk under the WaJl will mighrily en- 
creafe the Heat about them : Narrow places alfo 
between Windows, where other Fruit-Trees have 
not Room to fprtad, will lerve this Plant; above 
which it may enlarge itleif wiifTv-r.tr it Imus 
Room. A Vine may moreover be planted bfctwcen 
every Fruit-Tree that grows againft the hotteft 
Walls, and it may be fuffer’d to lpread a little in 
the Summer into the Fruit-Tree on either Jide, e- 
fpecially if their Fruit be early ripe, or that they 
have not been lb long let as to cover the Wall. 

As for Scil proper for Vines, and its Situation 
with us, our beft Authors lay, neither of them 
can be too dry for the Root of the Vine. One 
of them inllances a flourilhing Vine growing at 
Barmnel , near Oundle in Northamptonshire. from 
between the Joints of an old Caftle-Wal! near 
twenty Foot high from the Ground, which pro¬ 
duc’d admirable Grapes, when well manag’d. 
Another mentions another at Cambden-tieufe , 
that produces yearly fairer Bunches of Grapes, 
much fweeter &nd earlier ripe by a Fortnight at 
leaft than any other Vines in the Garden ; they il- 
Juftrate the Matter by obferving, that the Soil of 
the Vineyards abroad, which afford the richeft and 
beft Wine, is either rocky or gravelly; that the 
Chianti Vine in Italy grows upon a high Ground 
in a rocky Soil, like that we make Lime of; and 
that the ftrong Spanijh Wines are the growth of 
Mountains, which will hardly produce any other 
Plant, they ati fo dry; from whefice they con¬ 
clude, that chalky Hills, if well expofed to the* 
Sun, are very proper for the produftion of Wines $ 
and fb alfo hot gravelly Grounds which ly dry 
ancl warm, will produce better Grapes than any 
of the rich Soils prepar’d with Horfe-dung : But 
that in a Garden, where cither of thefe Soils are 
wanting, the Rubbifh of fome old Building will 
very well fupply the defeft, if it be well lifted 
1 ana mix’d, about one third, with the Earth about 
the Roots of the Vines. 

Befides a good Wall, warm expofiire, and other 
things beforemention’d, as neceflkry for thfc fipen- 
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ing of Grapes, fome other ways have been thought 
Ot for the expediting the budding out of Vines, 
.and making ’em- bloifom earlier than ufual, that 
they may ha lien the growth and ripening of the 
Fruit, while we enjoy the bummer bun ;, A good 
Author gives us ail Inftance of two Vines that 
were made to lhoot near two Months fooner than 
K am re would of herlelf have given them Mo¬ 
tion ; one planted again ft: a Baker’s Oven at Ken- 
Jington, that fprouted in the beginning of March , 
and continued from that time to fhoot vigoroufly 
all the Summer, tho’ with little advantage of the 
heat of the Sun, and grew in a ftift wet Ground, 
the Grapes ripening much fooner than any others 
of the lame kind : The other at a Pot-Houfe in 
Full: am , where the Soil is Tandy and the expofure 
the lame, being planted againft an Oven, kept con¬ 
stantly hot for baking earthen Pots, lb that it be¬ 
gan to Bud about Jnnttary and to have ripe Grapes 
m Juncj by the help of a Giafs-Frame to cover it 
in levere Weather. So that if you ihould plant a 
Vine againft the Back of a Chimney, where Wood 
or Turf Fire is conftantly kept, fo as to warm the 
Bricks, it will by that means fprout early, and 
have early ripe Fruit. 

Suppofing then that a Vine is by this means 
brought to lhoot or blofTom earlier than ufual,Perfons 
mult not run away with the common Opinion, 
that the expoling tlie Bloifom or young Fruit im¬ 
mediately to the Sun, will be a means ot haftning 
its Maturity, or making it large, as fome do,by pul¬ 
ling oft' the Leaves from about it; for that rather 
retards the Ripening, by contracting the outward 
Skin of the Fruit fo much, that it cannot receive 
the Nutriment it ought, and would other wile ad¬ 
mit of : Shade always contributes to the growth 
•of Plants and Fruits, and the heat of the Sun is 
chiefly requifte for ripening the Fruit; and there¬ 
fore the young Fruit inuft remain fhelter’d with 
its Leaves till it be at full growth, and then you 
may begin to lay it open to the Sun for ripening. 

It’s the common praftice of our Gardiners to 

I wune their Vines in December , which Seafon they 
ibid to be much better than in January and iv- 
bruary\ for the Vines ptuned in thofe Months are 
apt to bleed away too much of their Strength : 
They generally leave four Buds or Eyes upon 
every prun’d Branch, whether they are ftrong or 
weak ; but certainly the beft way is to prune 
the Vines as loon as your Fruit is gather’d, ac¬ 
cording to the ftrength or thicknefs or the Branch 
left growing ; a due length mull be allow’d, if a 
very ftrong one, about a Yard, and thole of lefs 
vigour muft be prun’d fhortcr in proportion. 

The May after this pruning the Vines muft be 
look’d over again, and difburthen’d of the finall 
weak Shoots, ratner by breaking them off than 
cutting ; and fuch Shoots as then have Fruit ap¬ 
pearing upon them muft be top’d, fo as to leave 
a fufticient number of Buds above the Fruit on 
every Branch, obferving always not to prune 
nearer to the Fruit than three or four Buds. 

The Vines in June muft be examin’d a third 
time, and the barren Branches, which will then be 
Ihot to a great length, fhould be prun’d to fuch 
lengths as anfwer to their Vigour, or elfe taken 
quite away, if they are not wanted to furnifti 
fome Vacancy on the W all. 

The Grapes of the forward Kinds will be full 
grown about the beginning of Auguft, and then a j 
fourth pruning may be given, in order to expofe j 
the Fruit to the Sun for ripening; but yet let it 
not be left too naked of Leaves, left it receive In¬ 



in the Summer prunings of Vines due regard 
ought to be had to the number of Branches which 
the Wall will require to be laid in the Winter, to 
fiipply the place of old Wood, which Ihould then 
be taken away; for it is a certain Rule, that no 
Branches of the Vine bear Fruit, but liich as are 
the produce of the laft Year; and thofe; if they 
are dilcixetly manag’d, feldom or never fail to 
turmfh Fruit in abundance. 

Thus much concerning the management of 
Vines againft Walls, Sc. amongft us ; it may noc 
be improper to give feme Hints concerning the 
Way we may order them in Vineyards for the 
making of Wine, which fome fay they are fatisfied 
may turn to as good an Account in England , as 
they are known to do in many Parts of Zlermany* 
If a Vine will profper upon a Chalk, as it cer¬ 
tainly will, the Expence would be but trifling to 
plant an Acre of f uch Ground with Vines, in fome 
wdl-difpofed place on the declivity of an Hill: 
The annual Income of fuch Land cannot fcarceiy 
be one Shilling, if it be ftri&ly Chalk ; and the 
Vines may be raifed with very little trouble; 
then for the Charge of planting, a Week’s Work 
for a Man would more t nan do it, feeing there is 
no neceffity of manuring the Ground: The whole 
Expence before they begin to bear Fruit, which 
would be the third or fourth Year after planting, 
could hardly amount to twenty Shillings. 

The better to fucceed in luch a fort of Plantati¬ 
on, in the frli place plant only the forward Kinds 
of Grapes, which have been often enough experi¬ 
enced to ripen in open Borders, without the help 
of a Wall : Sedtndly, the Chalk-Hill which isfup - 
pofed to be planted with Vinesjwill certainly refleft 
as much Heat upon the Fruit as any Wall whatever ; 
and everyone knows, that the Cold in thofe Parts 
of Germany , where the Rbenijh Wines are made, 
is much more intenfe than what we feel in Eng. 
land ; fo that lince we need not be apprehenlivc 
of too much cold in our Country in the Winter, 
and may reafonably exptft as much, if not more, 
warmth in Summer, our Vineyards may certainly 
afford us as good Wine as what we receive from 
the Rhine , and fome Places in France , and confe- 
quently turn the Owner to account. 

The Rhenijb Wines, when they are newly made, 
are fo fowre that they are not fit to drink, but 
after fome Years Banding, afford that incompara¬ 
ble Liquor call’d Old Heck ; and, on the Contrary, 
f weeter Liquors are apt to turn fowre in keeping ; 
which is an Argument to prove, that a continued 
Motion and Alteration of State of every created 
Atom, is requilitetofupport the Frame of Nature; 
the Sweet, when it prevails in any Liquor, is not 
without the Sowre fubftfling in it, tho’ it has not 
power to appear till itsoppofite begins to decline; 
and fo the Sowre is not without the rudiment of 
Sweet, tho’ it cannot be dilcerned till the time of 
Ripenefs approaches. Again, Our Chalk Hills, 
ana thofe that are accounted the mofl barren 
Mountains in England , are very proper to plant 
Vines upon, and the higher the better; for it is 
oblervable that feveral Viheyards in our Country, 

S lanted with the fame fort of Vines, produce verv 
ifferent Wines ; thofe on the tops of Hills mucli 
ftronger and better than thofe which lie lower: 
Infomuch that one Cafk of Mountain Wine will, 
fell for much more than that growing in the Val¬ 
ley; and the ftrongeft Wines are always the pro¬ 
duce of the higheft Mountains, 

Now 
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Nr.wto plant a Vineyard, let the place where 
each Vine is to ftand be opened and prepared be¬ 
fore any of the Plants are taken out ot the Nur- 
fery ; let ’em ftand a Yard aftinder in Lines; and 
the molt proper Sealou tor their planting is in the 
fir ft open Weather in February, It’s ulual to 
pruncthofc Vines according to their Strength, the 
September' before tranfp laming, leaving no more 
than four Buds on the ilrongell, and then they 
will require no other Care the fir ft Summer, but 
to keep km clear from Weeds. About the end of 
September after planting, ihorten the Shoots ot 
that Summer, according to their Strength, and 
th« Summer following the ftrongeft of them will 
tejnn to ihew a little Fruit. This fccond Year 
the breaking off the linal! Shoots and fuperiiuous 
Pranches itiould be carefully done in May and 
June, and two or three Shoots only maintained 
on each Vine, according to its Strength, and thofe 
not to be lhortned till the September following; 
thofe Ihould be fupported by-roles, that they may 
not run clofe to the Ground, but about a Foot 
above it, left too much wet fpoil and rot the 
Fruit ; for the nearer the Ground the Grapes 
grow, if they do not touch it, the riper and 
1 wetter they will be, and the llronger the Wine. 
In 11 j orr, Continue this Method from time to time, 
to prelervc. young Prong Shoots every Year to 
bear the following Summer, in proportion to the 
ilrength of every Vine, cutting away all the old 
ones, which, were they to remain, would only rob 
the Plants of their ftrength. 

- Your Vineyard, with this management, will 
produce good ftore of Grapes, in five or Jix Years 
after planting; and if the Owner fhouId be then 
dilpoled to try what Wine they will yield, let 
him gather the Fruit in dry Weather* if pdlible, 
when they are full ripe; put’em into The Fat, and 
be plealed to follow the Direction fet down for 
making of Wine. However, it may be obferv’d 
here, that the Wine is llronger or weaker accor¬ 
ding to the management of the Vines ; for thofe 
Vines that have their liberty to run up into tall 
Trees, and are never prun’d, afford the linalleft 
Wines; but others, which are kept prun’d, and 
have their Branches tied to Stakes, about four 
Foot high, make llronger Wine than the former : 
But the ftrongeft of all is of thole which grow 
near the Ground, h.s before noted. And they are 
fometime, after Gathering, hung up to dry for 
three or four Days before they are prelied, which, 
they fav, exhales the watrv Parts. 

VIN E-DRESSER, a Pealant whofe Bufinefs it 
is to cultivate Vineyards, whether they be his 
own, or rented of another. 

VINE-FRETTER, a little Animal of a dark- 
green Colour, which, during the Months of May 
and June, makes great havock among the voung 
Shoots of Fruit-Trees, by cutting oft' half* their 
Ends; fo that thefe Extremities coming to pcrifh, 
it will by tins means hinder the young Shoots to 
grow as long as they would otherwife do. See 
Difeafes o f Trees . 

VINEGAR, an acid Liquor commonly made 
of Wine m y it’s naturally made when the Wine be¬ 
gins to grow old, or they fuller it to evaporate: 
This happens bv a dilTolution of its Parts, which 
become eager,imperially if the Wine has been expos’d 
in a hot place. Wine that is drawn oft' fine, will 
grow fowre as well as that which is in the Calk, 
tho’ not lb readily : The Tartar of it fticks to the 
fides of the Calls or the Lees at the bottom ; very 
much contribute to change Wine into Vinegar. 


There are two forts of Vinegar, the Red which 
is made of Red-Wine ; and the White, made of 
White-Wine. 

People are not content with this natural Vine - 
gar, they make it ftrongcr by adding fome Ingre-. 
dients to it: They do, for want ot Wine, make 
it of fome Juices drawn from Fruits. Laftly, 
Some are for having Vinegar that is readily made, r 
or which may be eahly tranfported without dan¬ 
ger of ipilling : We proceed now to the different 
Ways ot making Vinegar . 

Take fome decay’d Wine and boil it, take oft’all 
the Scum as it riles in the boiling, keep it on the 
Fire till two thirds are confiun’d, then put it into 
a Velfel wherein there has been fome Vinegar, add 
fome Chervil to it, and let the Velfel be wtll co¬ 
ver’d, fo that no Air comes to it, and in a lhoft 
time it will become good and ilrong Vinegar. 

To make ftrong Vinegar, dry the Mother of 
Grapes for the fpace of two Days, then put it 
into fome Muft, adding thereto a little of the. 
Verjuice of Grapes, you will have ftrong Vinegar, 
which you may ule feven Days after : You will 
have it Hill the llronger if you add a little Pedi- 
tory to it. Moreover, if you would boil upon 
a Fire the fourth or fifth part of Vinegar > that is 
good for Digeftion 2nd for Health, take eight 
Drams of Squills, and two Setiers of Vinegar, 
put the whole together into a Calk, and add to it 
fome Pepper, Mint, and Juniper-Berries, and you 
may then ufe it. 

Boil upon the Fire a fourth or fifth part of Vi* 
negar, and then nut it to the other, expofc it to 
the Sun for the fpace of eight Days, and it will 
be fowre enough. Finally, the old Roots of 
Couch-Grafs, Ulicant or Frail-Raifins, Leaves of 
the wild Pear-Tree, the Roots of Brambles, burnt 
Nuts, Live-Cual, the Deco&ion of Chich-Peafe, 
and hot Crab or Tortoile-fhell j one of each of 
thefe things put into Vinegar will make it Ilrong* 
To have itrong Vinegar made in a fhort time, 
put into that you have by you, fome pieces of 
new Barley-Bread, and in two pays time it will 
be ftrong enough. 

Some anirm, That if you put fome Salt mixt 
with Pepper into Wine, it will grow prtfently 
fowre ; and Hill the more, if you plunge into^ 
the Vellel, once or twice, a piece of hot bteel, 
Horfe-Radifh, green Medlars, Cornil-Berries, Mul¬ 
berries, or Plumbs, it will do it j fo will Pinks tr 
Gillyflowers put into Wine. 

Mr. Cbomel lays, you may make Vinegar of 
Cyder: Take fome Cyder, or the Juice prefs’d 
out of Pears, or wild unripe Apples, which you 
muft put into a Velfel, or tie it in a Rag, and let 
it hang in the Lees of Wine, and the Juice by this 
means will change into very fharp Vinegar: It 
will be of ufe to add thereto fome Pepper, Ginger, 
and fome other fharp Aromaticks, to promote the 
Fermentation, and the better to dilute the Tar¬ 
tar. 

Our own Authors fay, That Vinegar may be 
drawn from the meaneft Cyder ^ to which pur- 
pofe the Cyder muft be drawn off as fine as may 
be, into another Velfel, and a fmall Quantity of 
the Muft or Pouz of Apples muft; be acided there¬ 
to : If there is a conveniency, let it be put into 
the Sun,and at a Week or nine Days end it may be 
drawn off: Now if this be delign’a, a Calk of Muft 
or Pouz muft be kept ina dry place, till there is oo 
calion t 6 ufe it; and let none of it be uled that is 
mouldy, or fmell$ mufty. 

But 
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But a common way with us is, to talc a mid- 
ling lore of Beer, indifferently well hopp’d, into 
which, when it has work’d well and is grown line, 
put in fome Rape, or Hufks of Grape?, ufually 
brought home for that purpofc : Malh ’em toge¬ 
ther in a Tub, then letting the Rape lettle ? draw 
otf the liquid Barr, put it into a Calk and let it in 
the Sun as hot as may be, the Bung being only 
cover’d wirh a Tile or Slatc-ftone, and in about 
thirty or forty Days it will be curious Vinegar, 
and may pafs m ufe as well as that made of Wme, 
if it be rehn’d and kept from mulling. 

Another very much approv’d way with us, is to 
allow to every Gallon of Spring-water, three 
pounds of Malaga Railins, which put into an ; 
earthen Jar and place’em where they may have 
the hotteft Sun, from May to Michaelmas , then J 

f eeding them well, tun up the Liquor in a very 
trong lron-hoop’d Vellel to prevent its burfting. 
It will appear very thick and muddy when newly 
prefi’d, but will reline in the VdTel and be as 
clear as Wine. Thus let it remain untouch’d for 
three Months before it be drawn off, and it will 
pfove excellent Vinegar. 

It mull: be noted, that in order to prelerve the 
acidity of All forts of Vinegar , there is nothing 
better than to put a Stick of red Willow through 
the Bung into the Vellel. 

Vinerar wherein fmall Shot has been long deep’d, 
and afterwards mixt with the Water where the 
Farriers and Smiths extinguilh red-hot Iron, and 
then drank, will, according to Mr .Cbomel, extin¬ 
guilh the Flame of Concupilence. 

Our Country People in England make Vinegar 
. of their Homebrew’d Ale, by letting it in the Sun 
till it lowres, and then they call it Alegar ; but 
that is not fo good as what is made from wine, or 
dry’d Grapes. 

Vinegar is Medicinal, being cooling and grate¬ 
ful to the Stomach : It will lo much aftringe the 
Fibres of the whole Body, if taken in Pood, or 
medicinally in any coniiderable quantity, as to 
fquetze out what is near the Surface, and occaliori 
Sweat. Some have entertain’d a good Opinion of 
its relillance of Poifon, and being therefore good 
in all contagious and epidem ical Fevers; for which 
Realon it is preferibed in a large quantity in the 
Aqua Tberiacalis of the College of Phylicians. 
People uled it with much Succefs in the time of 
the great Plague: And there are many Inllances 
to be met with of fuch a Deftroyer being preven¬ 
ted, or thrown oft'by profufe Sweats, which have 
been procured by wrapping the Patient up in a 
Sl-ect wet with Vinegar , which cannot but be an 
infallible way of procuring Sweat. 

Vinegar is fometimes diftilled ; and principally 
uftd in other Medicinal Preparations, for DiiTo- 
lurion and Precipitation. They likewife make a 
Stir it of Vinegar , which is muen more penetrating 
than the former, and will perform any Operation 
with more force, and in much lefs quantity ; but 
being feldom made, we wave it. But the Vinegar 
tf Rofes being us’d to embrocate the Head and 
Temples, in fome kinds of the Head-acb , in which 
it frequently does great Service, it will be proper 
to give the Compoiition of it here. 

Take one Pound of red Rofe-Buds dry’d with 
the white, cut oft*as for making the Conferee , and 
infuft them in twelve Pounds of the beft White- 
Wine Vinegar, for forty or fifty Days, then prels 
out the Roles and keep the Vinegar for ufe. 

Vine& aro f Rue being a very good Medicine mull 
not be omitted; and therefore infule the ^Leaves 


of Rue and Herd!urn , or Wzter-tlermander pick’d 
from the thick Stalks, of each three handfuls • 
Juniper-Berries and Angelica-Roots, of each two* 
Ounces; Zedcary and Sevil Orange-peels, an Ounce 
of each, in eight Pounds of the "beit Vinegar ; let 
them digeft a Month, and then pre/ling the Vine¬ 
gar from the Ingredients, keep it for ufe. 

This is fo ealily made by any private Family, 
and is fo good a Medicine to procure Sweat upon 
any threatmngs of a Fever, or upon a Surfeit, that 
we reckon it good Oeconomy m them to make 
and keep it by them. It may be given from half 
| a Spoonful to two or three, in any convenient 
warm Liquor; and if the Patient is kept warm 
with Cloaths, it cannot fail of railing a Sweat ; 
and is the bell Succedaneum to Treacle-Water in 
rhe World, where that cannot be had, for a fudden 
occaiion. # 

VINOUS-HYDROMEL ; Honey diffolvtt in 
Water and made Vinous by Fermentation; for 
which take twenty Founds of fine white Honey, 
of a good Confiftence, newly taken from the Hive, 
and of an agreeable Tafte ; put it into a large Cop- 
per-Pan,tinned over, and pour upon it fixty Pound 
of Water, and let the Mixture boil foftly upon 
the Fire, and fkim it now and then till it be di- 
mimih’d to about one half of the Water, or till 
an entire Egg, with its Shell, can fwim upon it ; 
/train it afterwards thro’ a new Searce or Sieve, in 
order to feparate any Impurities which may be 
therein, ana you will have a fimple and clear Hy¬ 
dromel, and of a good and agreeable Tafte, proper 
for Diltempers of the Breaft or Stomach. 

Get a /mail Barrel, of treili Wood, which may 
contain forty Pints of Liquor, and has a large 
Bung-hole above, wa(h it of;en within, firft with 
very hot Wafer, and afterwards with White-Wine, 
in order to takeaway the fmellof the Wood, which 
the Staves of the Barrel have retain’d; fill the 
Barrel with fimple Hydromel fealding hot, and it 
will contain about one half; ftop the Bung-hole 
foftly above, or apply barely a piece of Linen, 
to hinder the falling of filth into it; place it in 
a Chimney-corner, where a fmall Fire muft be 
kept Day and Night, and let it Hand in a Stove; 
and put the other half of the fimple Hydromel 
into Glafs-Bottles, which mull be ft opt as well as 
the Barrel, and hang the fame with Pack-thread a- 
gainft a Wall, that it may receive a gentle Heat ; 
and eight Days after, you will perceive that the 
Hydromel of the Barrel will ferment, and a Scum 
rife to the Bung-hole, part of which muft be 
thrown away, to make room in the Barrel, which 
mull then be fill’d up with the Hydromel of the* 
Bottles, in fuch a manner that all the Scum or 
Froth may dilperfe and come forth ; let the Fer¬ 
mentation of the Liquor be continued, and care 
taken to £11 the Barrel every Evening with the 
Hydromel of the Bottles: Let this Fermentation 
laft £x Weeks, or till the Hydromel , or Liquor, 
has attained a fuflicient vinous Tafte : Then take 
the Barrel from the Chimney, or the Stove, and 
after having ftopt the Hole "with a dry and pro¬ 
per pieie of Linen, carry the Barrel to the Cellar, 
and £11 it, from time to time, with the Hydromel 
which is left in the Bottles, which will become 
almoft as vinous as that which is in the Barrel: 
When you £ndthat itdiminilhes no more, then 
ftop the Barrel exaftly, and let the Hydromel not 
be ftirred a whole Winter. Put it afterwards into 
Bottles, which muft be well ftopt, by which 
means it will be like Syrup, and its Confiftence 
and Tafte will referable that of Wine. There 

will 
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wilt remiiri at tfha bottom/df: the' Barrel 1 a fraalt 
citiarttity of Lees, far.riiarei. liquid than that of 
Wine* and of a brawn colour. ■ i : 

Viriou* 'Hydrcml fortifies: the Stomach, exhij 
ler^tes the Mean t Its Rood for wiuctyChoHck, 
helpsBteatfiin^ and refiftiill Afr. The Daft is halt 
a Glafs : But it is ufed more for drinking than for 
Srledkin&r ‘ * ‘ < 

r Moft of the Vinous Hydromel i* pr&parM and 
Fipefi’d in cold Climates, as in our otfcn Countrj^ 
JdLollandy Sweden) and Denmark : And' a good 
OecOnomift n?ay make his Liquor m fome mea«i 
furef to fnpply the-frardtyof wine f and if it is 
Well made, it comes not ihort of tha iirength of 
gpartijh WJoty 1 and is of a more agreeable Tafte* 
It may drank as Spanifb Wine, and if taken to 
^'dl fuddle as well as it. i 
VINEGAR of. Rue+ a» Medicine for • Horfis 
tTo prepare which>, take Leaves of Rue, and Wa- 
«r.6ermander, pickM clean from their thick 
Stalks, of eaqh three handfuls; Juniper-Berries 
^nd Arunelica^RaotSj of each two Ounces; Zedo- 
tey^ and Sevil Orange-Peels, of each in Ounce ; 
let them djgeft a whole Month in eight Pints of 
the beft White-Win * Vinegar, after which prefs 
the Vinegar from the Ingredients, and kpep it for 
life. 1 • 

This is certain! v a very good Medicine, and may 
Le given in the beginning of any Cold or Surfeit , j 
to the quantity of half a Pint mix’d with any 
warm Liquor r with an Ounce of Venice-Treacle 
in it, and it will hardly mils promoting Sweat, 
-if the Horif be cloathed warm. 

WCx.Gibfon does the more readily recommend 
this Medicine^ from an Obfervation he once made, 
*of ? Horfes tailing into a plentiful Sweat upon 
having a Horn-full, or two^ of Vinegar given him, 
to ftop bleeding at the Isfofe* And he is of Opi¬ 
nion, thofe Compofitions that have a good quan¬ 
tity of Acid in them will more effe&ually anl’wer 
this End, t him any other, except thofe of Cam - 
'pbire. [ 

VINEGAR-WATER. Set Water. 
VINE-SLIPS, called by the French Cneffets, a 
Word uled concerning the Branches of Vines which 
are prun’d in liich a manner, that but little of the 
Wood of the preceding Year remains: Thefe Slips 
being put into the Ground will ealily take Root. 
They ufe alio the fame Word in refpeft of prun’d 
Fig-Trees, when nothing remains on the Stock but 
a little of the Wood of the preceding Year. 

VINE (Wild) in Latin Labrufca , or Vitis 
Silvejlris , a Plant that Ihoots forth long Twigs 
likethe Vine, that are rough and hard, ana having 
a Bark that is chinked or creviced , the Leaves 

* refemble thofe of Morel, tho’ they are larger and 
longer : The Fruit grows in fmall Clufters, which, 
being ripe, turns red ; and the Seeds are round 

* and have an ill fmell: ^ The Root is hairy. The 
Bark of the Branches is very bitter at fir ft when 

ou chew it, but it becomes afterwards fweet; 
ence they call it & Bitter-Sweet. 

This Plant grows in Hedges and amongft Bufhes, 
blofloms in May and June, and the Fruit is ripe 
in the Month of September. 

The Grapes of the Wild Vine are aftringent; the 
Root being boil’d in Water and drank in two 

* Glalfo of Wine, miVd with Sea-Water, is good 
again ft the Dropi’y. Ladies make ufe of the Seeds 
to beautify their Faces, to take out Freckles and 
Spots, and to make the Hair ihed. 

VINTAGE, the gathering of Grapes, or the 
time when they are gathered to make Wine of’em. 


• The Word is alfo us’d to figntfy the Grapes and 
the Wine that are in the Vat. When Vintage 
; time draws near, care muft be taken to examine 
the Vats, to provide well-hoop’d talks, and to 
have Tubs to carry the Muft, as well as to fee 
that'.yoUr Prefs be good: You muft alio provide 
: banters, Orefters* Vine-Knives; Shovels and Rake* 
l Finally? Care muft be taken to cleanle the Cellars 
and Vaults, and to keep ’em neat. . 

The molt certain Rule that pah be given, as td 
the time of Vintage, is when Grapes are ripe, 
which fometimes happens in November, and lome*. 
timer in OSlober, according to the difference of 
Countries and Climates where the Vineyards ares. 
To judge of the Ripenefs of Grape, you are to 
make uTc of your Lyes, and lie whether it has 
attain’d to the Colour which is natural to it, 
whether Red, Black, or White: - You maylikewife 
judge of it b,y jour Tafte, as when you find the 
Juice is Iweet and has a plealant Tafte. 

When you find things thus, you muft go'abbut 
to gather your Grapes * and this Work is to be 
done, if poflible, when the Weather is fair ; but 
if the Seafon Ihould be irregular and liable to fro- 
.quent Rains, you muft not, for all that, negleft 
to gather them in the bell manner you can. 

It lbmetimes happens in the time of Vintage, 
tho’ it be fair Weather enough, that thick Fog* 
or Mifts, will rife in the Morning, which coming 
to fall, wet the Grape pretty much, in which caie 
you muft wait till the Sun appears and has dry’d 
up all the Moifture ; for if rnis great Humidity 
Ihould be mix’d with the Juice of the Grapes in 
the Calks, it muft necellarily leften the Goodnels of 
the Wine. 

It’s the Cuftom of fome Countries to gather the 
Black Grapes leparately from the U Lite, in order 
to make Wine pf them; and in others to mix ’em 
together. 

Thole who are intent upon having good Wine, 
ever avoid the mixingof good Grapes with thole 
that are bad, or of little value, and always recom¬ 
mend thefettingof thofe apart oy themselves, in or¬ 
der to make common Wine for Servants to, drink. 
They alio obierve, elpecially in hot Years, and in" 
refpect to Grapes of which they make Red Wine, 
that as foon as they are put, Balket after Balket, 
into the Veflel which is placed at the foot of the 
Vine, to tread’em, and then with their Hands to 
take off the Train as much as they can ; you 
cannot imagine how much this little Afliduity 
contributes to the quality of the Wine, which 
Ihould reft a little in the Vat, in order to take 
Colour. Every Country has its fafhion ; in fome 
they tread the Grapes in Veflels which axe carry’d 
to the Vineyards before the Grapes are brought to 
the Houle ; and in others they carry ’em thither 
before they are trodden or bruiled; and in other 
places they praftile both the one and the other., 

VIOLET, in Latin Viola, in Greek is. ?,r, 
from 010*, a Way, becaule it is a Flower that grows 
in places where we walk. There are lingle ^nd 
, double Violets: Mr. Cbcmfl particularly jdiftin- 
guilhes them into two forts, viz. the Se*-Violet, 
or our Lady-Glove, and March-Violets : The fir ft 
has long, broad, rough, blackilh and hairy Leaves; 
the Stem is round, ftrait, branch’d and cover’d 
with a kind of Hair; the Flowers grow on the 
top of the Branches, they are longift, hollow, 
round, and indented at the Edges, and of * blue- 
red Colour; there are thofe alio that bear while 
Flowers. Thefe Flowers are fucceeded by certain 
linall hairy Heads, which hang dowpwai 4 s >wb®?" 
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in is Sttclofed a finall, yet bliiifll Seed. This 
Plant grows in Woods and upon Mountains, in 
fhady and ftony places: Its Root is long, thick, 
white, and of no difagreeable tafte : It bloiToms 
by degrees, in July and Augujl. 

The Root of Sea-Violet is cooling and aftrin- 
gent; it’s eaten in Sallad ; it’s good for Ulcers, 
and the Difeafes of the Throat and Neck; and 
hence it is that it has had the Name of Tracbeli- 
utn&ndCervicaria: 

The March-Violet fhoots out from its Root 
tufts of Leaves almoft round, indented on the 
Edges* and of a beauiful Green : In the midft of 
thele Leaves grow the Flowers, coniifting of fe- 
veral irregular Lips, fhap’d like a Butterfly, of 
whichthe two uppermolt telemble a Standard; 
thofe on the fide are like Wings, and the two 
lowermoft are fotroed like a little Bark : In the 
Cup of this Flower grows a Chive, which in time 
becomes triangular Fruit, opening into three Parts, 
full of feveral round Seeds. 

This Plant is usually multiply’d by its Roots, 
Which are l’plit in pieces; it delights in fhady 
places, for which Reafon We fet it in fuch Parts 
of the Garden as are leaft etpofed to the Sun : 
That which is raifed is ufiially the Double-Violet, 
the Single being ndt thought worth the Gardiner’s 
Care i It gfdws in any fort of Ground, upon the 
Edges of the Borders in little Gardens, when it 
Blows, the Flower is agreeable both to the Eye 
and Smell. To make it thrive it rriuft be replant, 
ed every three Years, and kept clear from weeds, 
which is all the trouble this Plant requires at our 
hands. Chomel lays, it will grow better, and 
yield finer Flowers, if tranfplanted every Year, 
and that if we would have it blofTom and flourifti 
all the Year round, you muft cut oft' its Head 
when it is ready to yield Seed. The Method he 
prefcribes to have Violet-Flowers of all Colour, is 
to take Seeds of leveral forts of Colours, and mix. 
ingthein together, let them be wrapt in a piece 
or Linen that has been ufed, and put ’em into 
Earth prepared for them, and they will anfwer 
your purpjfe. 

March-Violet is of a laxative Nature, and in 
Phyiick is made ufe of in Syrups, Tulips, Con. 
ftrves, Vinegars, and Oils : It’s good for all forts 
of Inflammations ; above all, for Epileptick In* 
fants, or thofe that have burning Fever; it caufes 
Sleep, eafes hot Pains, purges Melancholy, re¬ 
lieves dilorders in the Breaft and Throat : If you 
take three or four Spobnfuls of laxative Syrup of 
Violets, it allays Fevers, loolens the BodyJ ftreng. 
thens the Heart, eafes Pains in the Side, and is 
-good for all Diftempcrs that proceed from too 
much heat. The yellow part that is in the midft 
of the Violet being boiled in Water and drank, is 
a Sovereign Remedy againft the Falling-Sicknefs 
in Infants, and the Squinfy : Two Drams of the 
Powder of Violet gently purges the Body. 

The Flowers ot March-Violet apply’d to the 
Head, eafes the Head-ach, and promotes Reft: If 
* a Perfon happens to receive a Blow upon the Head, 
and no otner Inqonveniency by it than being 
ftunn’d, let him prefently drink of the Juice ot 
Violet.Flowers pounded, and continue it for fome 
‘time, he’ll find the benefit of it. 

To make a Conferve of Violets, you muft take 
a quarter of a pound of the Flowers of Violets 
well pick’d, pound ’em in a Mortar, and wet ’em 
with boiling water as you pound’em ; then ft rain 
>em 9 thus pound'd and water’d, thro’ a Sieve or 
Linefrdotth-Z Take two pounds of clarify’d Su¬ 
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gar, boil it well, and when you have taken it off 
the Fire, ftir it with a Spoon, round about the 
Skillet; then take your Flowers of Violets, pre* 
par’d as afotefaid, throw ’em readily into your 
boil’d Si!gar, which you muft ftir well, and put 
’em into Moulds; and manage ’em as you do 
Orange-Flowers. 

VIPER, a fmall Sefpent Whole biting is very 
venomous, and for which many Remedies, both 
external and internal are preformed: Now a very 
learned Phylician having inquired into the jnanjr 
ways of during the Vi ferine Paifon , which is in. 
jefted upon a Bite of that Animal, teUs us, that 
the Viper-Catchers have a Remedy far beyond all 
oth'ers, and in which they place fbgreatConfidcnce, 
as to be no more afraid ot a Bite than of a com* 
rtion punfture ; for they immediately cure them* 
felves with the Fat of the Viper, which they va¬ 
lue* in fiich Cafes, as a Specific^ as he difcover’d 
Upon the ftrifteft enquiry ; out to convince him- 
felf further of the Ttuth* in fb important a Point 
to Mankind, he enraged a Viper to bite a young 
Dog by the Nofe; both the Teeth were ftruck 
deep in, he howled bitterly, and the part began 
to lwell; but upon application of fome of the 
Axungia, which was ready at hand, he was very 
well the next Day : But becaufe fome Gentlemen* 
who law the Experiment, were apt to impute 
the Cure rather to the Dog’s Spittle, than to the 
vertue of the Fat 9 HI cauled tne Dog to be bit a- 
gain in the Tongue ; upon which, forbearing the 
ufe of this Remedy, he died within four or five 
Hours after. The lame Experiment was made a* 
not her time with the like Succefe; which tne 
Doftor afcrib’d to the clammy and vifcid part of 
the Fat, tho’ withal it was more penetrating and 
attra&ire than other oily Subftances. 

V1PER-GRAS5, an Herb that is excellently 
good againit the Palpitation of the Heart* Faint;- 
ncfs, and Obitruttions of the IBowels; as alfo 
a very fweet and pleafant Sallad, if laid to foak 
out the Bittemefs, and then peel’d: It may be 
eaten raw condited, but it is Deft of all ftewU 
with Marrow, Spice, Wine, Sr. fliced or whole: 
You may iikewiie bake, fry, or boil it*; and there 
is hardly a more excellent Root growing. 

VIRGIN-BOWER, a Plant of which there am 
two Ibrts, viz. the Red, which has limber, woody, 
weak Branches, whole Leaves ftand at the Joints, 
whereof fome arc notched on one fide, ana fome 
on both : The Flowers confift of four Leaves, 
ftanding like a Crofs, of a dark-red Colour, and 
the Roots are a Bundle of brown ftrong Strings, 
faftned to a Head running deep in the Ground. 
The Purple Virgins-Bower is only different from 
the other in colour of the Flowers, which aTeof a 
fad, heavy, bluifh Purple : They are all in Flower 
moft part of July and Atfguji, endure long, and 
are ealily encrealea by laying the Branches; their 
common ufe being to cover Arbours; but many 
of the young and finall Branches are apt to die 
in Winter, and muft be prun’d in March ; and by 
how mucn the nearer tney are cut, the fairer the 
Flower is like to be. The Double Purple Virg/ns- 
Bower is everyway like unto the laft, but bigger 
and ftronger; ana the outward Leaves of its 
Flowers fall away commonly, before the inward 
open or fhew thcmfclves, which is a great defett 
therein. 

VIRGIN-CREAM, a Difh for which having 
the Whites of five Eggs, let them be well whip’d 
and put into a Pan, with Sugar, Milk, and O- 
range-flower Water; then ftt a Plate upon the 
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Furnace, with a little Cinnamon, and \ our in 
your Cream that well,beaten, and which, when 
made, may be brought to a Colour by palling 
'the red-hot Fire-Shovel over it. 

VIRGIN 1 AN-CL 1 MBER, or AfaracJc^Vhnt 
that comes out of the Ground inMij, with long 
round winding Stalks, more or Ids, and in height 
according to the Age : I-taves proceed from the 
Joints, and at each Leaf, from the middle to the 
top, a Cluller like a Vine, and a Flower alfo; 
the Leaves are of a whitilh Colour, having to¬ 
wards the Bottom^ a Ring of a perfect Peach-co¬ 
lour* and a white Circle above and beneath it ; 
but the ftrongeft Part is the Uinbone, which riles 
in the middle, parting itielf into four or five 
crooked fpotted Horns, from the midit whereof 
ariles another roundiih Head, that caffics three 
Nails or Bars,biggeft above and fmall at the lower 
end : It bears Fruit like a Pomegranate ; its 
beautiful Flowers appear in Augujl ; The Stalk 
dies to the Ground every Winter, and lpnngs again 
irom the Roots in May : It Ihould be planted in 
a large Pot to hinder the Roots from running; 
For houling in Winter and letting in the Sun in 
Summer, it mufthave the hotteft place that may 
be, or it will not bear at all: We let the Pots in 
Spring in hot Beds to bring them forwards. 

. VIRGINIAN-DOGWOOD, a Tree of the 
natural growth of Virginia^ about the lize of the 
common Cherry-Tree, blolToming early in the 
Spring ; the Flowers are white, growing in Bran¬ 
ches, and are lucceeded by red Berries, which hang 
a long time upon the Tree. You may fow ’em 
inPots of.light Earth in Autumn* and let them 
Rand the Winter in the Grecn-Houle, giving them 
the afliftance of a hot Bed the following Spring. 
The Indians boil the Root of this Plant in Wa¬ 
ter, which they account good to heal Wounds. 

VIRGINIAN-MYRTLE, otherwife call'd 
Candle-Berry-Tree , an Ever-green and Aromatick 
Plant, which bears Berries about the lize of a 
fmall Vetch ; from which is drawn the Green- 
Wax which Candles are made of: This Wax par¬ 
takes lo much of the natural Scent of the Plant, 
that the leaft bit of it burnt upon Coals will per¬ 
fume a whole Room. The Berries mull be fown 
in Autumn, in Pots of black fandy Earth, and 
kept continually moift, as well before they Sprout 
as after they come up. It mull be houled with 
the Virginian Wild Crab-Tree . 

VIRGINIA N-S 1 LK, in Latin Peri flora Vir- 
gnu an a , a Plant that at the feveral Joints of its 
Stalks is befet with two long, broad-vein’d, round- 
pointed, green Leaves, and on the Top, out of a 
Ikinny Hole, comes forth a great tuft of Flowers, 
of a purplilh Colour and nanging downwards, 
and after them long crooked Cods with flat broad 
Seeds* wrapt with a great deal of fine, foft, 
whitilh-brown Silk. Its Root runs far under 
the Ground : It flowers in July , brings Seed and 
Silk in Auguft; and from Seeds brought from Vir¬ 
ginia it has been railed in England : The Stalks 
die to the Ground every Winter, and if the Place 
where it Hands be well cover’d with Horfe-Dung, 
it will rife again in the Spring. We do not find 
any ule has been attempted to be made of this 
fort of Silk, as it is callM, which the Plant pro* 
duces. * 

VIRGINIAN WILD CRAB-TREE, a Plant 
that blolfoms fomewhat like the Apple , but very 
pleafant to the Smell: It bears fmall Fruit of a 
yellowilli Colour* and well-fcented* which the i 
Indians preferve in Sugar.- This is railc 4 from 


Seeds in AFrcb upon Hot-Beds, and it loves a light 
dry Soil : it mutt be honied as other Plants of 
that Country, till it becomes hardy enough to be 
planted abroad. 

V 1 RGOLEUSE, the Name of an excellent 
Winter-Pear, which it took from the Place from 
whence it was Arft brought, and lent out amongft 
the Curiolitics of the World : It’s a Village in 
Lhnrjinm France near the Town of St. Leonard ; 
but tp fpeak freely, lays Mr. Cbomelj the Virgo- 
leufe is not the moll efteein’d and uled Peat. 

VIRGIN-VINE, a Plant reckon’d by many 
among the forts of Snake-Heed^ yet the ufe of it 
in Gardening is quite different; tor it is only im- 
plov’d to a<Wn a Walk, where it will fhoot up 
lb high, that whatever height the Ridge of the 
Houle may be of, ’twill yet iurpafs it. It’s a vi¬ 
vacious Plant and multiply’d by Slips taken off 
with part of the Roots; it makes a very agree* 
able Profpeef, and grows without putting People 
to much trouble to cultivate it. ’Tis call’d the 
Virgin-Vine , bccaufc, if it may be fo laid, it is a 
Maid, and has hitherto brought forth nothing. 

VIVACIOUS, a Term in Gardening, and 
fpoke of thole forts of Plants which are lafting, 
and in diftin&ion to thofe that are Annual and 
partly pcrilh : Theft are the Plants whole Kinds 
are propagated, not only by means of their Seed, 
but alio by their Roots ] they do not require that 
they ihould be fown every Year, beeaufe being 
once lown, they continue a long while in the 
Ground, and multiply in Roots exceedingly : 
Thele Plants are not lo fufceptible of Cold as 
others are: For which Realon our Gardiners ne¬ 
ver fear to lole the Kinds of them, there being 
fome amongft them that fo cxtreamly multiply 
in Roots, that every three or four Years they are 
obliged to take fome away, either to plant clfe- 
where, if they deferve it, or to difburthen the 
Mafter*Root of them : And to the end that What 
has been faidfnay ferve for Inftruftion to fuch as 
delight in cultivating Flowers, a Lift Is here fub- 
join’d ot thofe lafting Plants that commonly 
grow in our Flower-Gardens. J 

Vivacious Plants. 

Anemones, are vivacious by their Far)*?. • 
Afphodils, by their Tubers. * 

Auricula's, by their Roots. 

Bell-Flowers, by their Roots. 

Camomil, by its Roots. ' 

Columbines, by their Roots. 

Climbers, by their Roots. 

Crown Imperials, by the Suckers produced from 
their Roots. 

Baftard Dittany, by its Roots. 

Day-Lily, by its Bulb. 

■ Dames Gillyflowers, by their Roots. 

Daify, by its Tufts. ' 

Great Daify, by its Roots. 

Frittilaria, by its Roots. 

Flowers of Pnrnaffus, by its Roots. 

Yellow Gillyflower, by its Roots. 

Grenadil, or FaJJion-Flower, by itS Roots. 
Hellebore, by its Roots. 

; Hyacinth, by its Bulbs. - : • •; 

■ Hyacinth ot Turkey, by its Roots. - 

Hyjfop, by its Roots. 

i Bulbous Iris, by its Roots, ’ - - - 

Lavender, by its Roots. ' : 

Liverwort, by its Roots, 

Lilies, by their Bulbs, ' - 
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fah of the Valley, by its Roots. 

Lily of St. Bruno , by its Roots. 

Orange-Lily, by its Bulbs. 

Meadow-saffron, by its Tubers. 

Marjoram, by its Roots. 

JVfartagon, or Mountain-Lily, by its Suckers. 
Mely, by its Bulbs. 

Narciffus' s, by their Bulbs. 

O cuius Chrijli, by its Roots. 

Ox-eye, by its Roots. 

Orchis, or Satyricn, by its Bulbs. 

Pafque-Flowers, by their Roots. 

Pinks, by their Suckers, 

Peonies, by their Tubers. 

Ranunculus’s, by their Claws. 

Saffron, by its Bulbs. 

Sage,, by its Roots. 

Savory, by its Roots. 

Scabious, by its Roots. 

Sea-Thrift, by its Tufts. 

Star-Flower of Ethiopia, by its Bulbs. 

Sun-Flower , by its Roots. 

Thyme, by its Roots. 

Tuberofe, by its Suckers. 

Valerian, by its Roots. 

Violets', by theirTufs. 

Winter-Flower, by its Roots. 

Wormwood, by its Roots. ' 

VlVfiS, Avives, or Fives, all one Difeafe in 
a Hprfe, being certain flat Kernels, much like un¬ 
to Bunches ofGrapes growing in aClufter, clofe 
knitted together in the griev’d place ; they center 
from the Ears and creep downwards between the 
Chap and Neck of the Horfe, towards the Throat; 
and. when they come to inflame they will fwell, 
and not only be painful to the Horfe, but prove 
Mortal, by flopping his Wind, unlefs a fpeedy 
Courfe be taken for the Cure of him. Our Au¬ 
thors fay, it is commonly. Ranknefs of Blood 
that caules this Infirmity, and that in the Cure 
Care muft be had that you do not touch them 
-With ybur Fingers, for it will invenom them. 

‘ This Diflemper, according to Mr .Chomel, pro¬ 
ceeds from watering the Horfe when he is too not, 
er after he has been wrought very hard ; and that 
no Care has been taken when he is put into the 
Stable to cover him, or to walk him before you 
let him in : It r s obfervd, a Horie has the yives 
when he tumbles, lies down and rifts up often, 
at which time he is extreamly tortur’d. 

As to our praftice in England in the Cure of 
this Diflemper ; fome cut Holes whpre the Ker¬ 
nels are 3nd pick ’em out with a Wire, then fill 
tjie Hole witmSalt. and at three Days end. it will, 
run, arid afterwards wafh it with Sage Juice, and 
heal it with an Ointment made of Honey, Butter, 
and Tar, or with Green Ointment, and alfo ufe 
other ways with it ; but the particular Receipts 
are thefe following. 

Take Tar, tryd Hogs-Greafe, Bay-Salt and 
Frankinfence powder’d, of leach as muchas will 
fuffice, melt them^together, and with a.Clout, 
faftned, to a StictTqryb the Place four or five 
Mornings, until tKe. inflam’d Part becomes foft 
and ripe; then flittne Skin with your incifion- 
Knife, let forth the Corruption and heal it with, 
tfy’d Hocs-Greafe and. Verdigreale, made up into 
fine Powdey melt them upon the. Fire, and let 
not the StuiLboU no more than a wabft or two; 
then put in °me ordinary Turpentine, and lb 
flif aJl toother till it be cojd, and .then carefully 
tnoitit tfie Sorance therewith, tillit be whole, 

a 


Another excellent way is to take a Penniworth 
of Pepper beaten into fine Powder, a Spoonful of 
Swmes-Greafe^ mix ’em very well together, and 
convey the Stuff' equally into both the Ears of the 
Horfe, lb tie or flitch up, then fhake fern, 
that the Medicine may fink downwards; and thir 
being done, let him Blood in the Neck-Vein and 
Temple-Veins. 

But the moft common way of Cure, and fiicfi 
as our Smiths ufe, is to let him Blood on both 
fides the Neck-Veins, then to ltar the Swelling 
with a fmall hot Iron, from the Root down to 
the bottom of the Ear till the Skin looks yellow ; 
the lame Iron being in lhape fomewhat like an 
Arrows Head, with three or four imall Lines 
drawn from the Body of it; and after Searing* 
in order to take out the heat of the Fire, and to 
make it found again, anoint it with frelh Butter, 
or with Hogs-Greafe, and he will do weiL 

ULCER, a Solution of Continuity made by 
an Erolion of the loft Parts, which is inveterate 
and not bloody, but lends forth a Puls or Cor¬ 
ruption* which retards the confolidating of the 
Parts. 

An infallible Balm for the Cure of Ulcers, is 
to calcine Roch-Allom, Vitriol, and Verdigreafe 
k dry, an equal quantity, which you muft beat 
and bray together; after which pound the calcin’d 
Stuff', and put alfo into a Glals-Bottle, or Vial; 
two Pounds of Linfeed-Oil, and pour<upon it a, 
quarter of an Ounce of this Calcination reduced 
into a very fine Powder; flop the Bottle well, 

. then expole it to the Sun, or put it into Sand or 
Duug till it grows as red as Blood. This Balm is 
• fovereignly good, and ealy to be had, for Ulcers , 
r Cancers, Ring-Worms, Itch and Wounds. 

Take a Plate of Lead, which you are to pierce 
thrp’ in ftveiai places, and with a Jittie Sponge 
dipt in Aqua Cceleffis, with it mix a little 
of the Water wherein Farriers extinguilh their 
hot.Iron, and applying the Plate firftto the UK 
cer, let your Spoilge. after be drawn or fqueez’d 
over it. 

A good Water for Ulcers and Sores is to take a 
Solution of Venetian. Sublimate, and having made 
with a very good quick Lime, as ftrong a Lime- 
Water as you can, lo that, if it be polfible, it may 
bear an Egg, drop this {upon the diifolved Subli¬ 
mate till it will precipitate no more reddifh Stuff 
at all; which will not be io loon done, as one that 
has not try’d it will imagine ; as loon as you per¬ 
ceive that the Liquor afts no longer vilibly upon 
one another, pour the Mixture into a Filter of 
Gap-Paper, which, retaining the Orange-colour’d 
Precipitate, will tranfmit. an indifferently cleat 
Liquor, which is to be in a Glafi Vial kept ftopt 
for its proper, ufe ; namely, that the Part aftefted 
may be, therewith, wafh’d* from time to time 5 
and, if need be, kept cover’d with double Linnen 
Cloaths wetted in the lame Liquor.. : 

An excellent Water for Ulcers and Sores, and 
try’d with great Succefi ; To a Quart of Spring- 
Water . take one Dram of Mercuiy-Subumate 
finely powder’d.; and, when it is diliolved, drop 
into the. Solution either the Spirit of SaLArmo- 
niack, which is bell, or Oil of Tartar per ielU 
quiup% till you fee that no more, will manifeftly 
Precipitate; this done, filter the Mixture thro* 
Cap-Paper, and ..referve the Precipitate for other 
Ufes : The Liquor that pafles muft be kept dole 
ftoptinaGlafcBottle or Vial; and when you 
are about to ule it, you muft dip Linen Rags in it, 
tifid, when thoroughly wetted, apply them to the. 

Part 
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l>art affe£ted> finglc or double, more or kfi>, as Quick-Lime as you think proper, pour a fufficient 
need requires. This Application may be renew’d quantity of Vinegar and common Water upon it, 
twice, or if the Cafe be urgent, thrice a Day. j that it mav rife about the thicknels of four Fingers 
A cheap but excellent Medicine for Ulcers is, above it; boil it in a glaz’d Pot, and pour upon it 
To take one Dram, at leait, of Corrofive Sublu as much Spirit of Wine as may be fix Fingers thick: 
mate,finely powder’d,dilfolve it in a Quart of fair Take off this Spirit by way of Inclination, and 
Water, and Jet it lie there, if you have leifiirc, to a Pound of it add half an Ounce of Mercurius 
four or five Davs in a Jight D’igeftion, that it Dulcis ; they dip pieces of Linen therein to be 
may be thoroughly diilolv’d, then drop in it as apply^d to the Inveterate Ulcers . See Bladder 
much Spirit of Sal Armcniac, or as much Oil of and Womb . 

Tartar tier Aellquhim , as will Precipitate it all; UMBEL, the Florifts Term for Flowers that 
then filter it carefully, and keep it ilopt for ufe ; are let thick together, and all of the lame Height; 
which is, to imbibe Dofiils or Pledgets with it, but a fparfed or thin Umbel is, when they ltand 
fipd apply ’em to the Ulcer twice or thrice. at a difiance from one another, yet all of an equal 

To make an aftringent Liquor, of great ufe in Height. 

Ulcers and fume Wounds, ooil two Drams of UMBONE, or Horn , a Term ufed by Florifts 
choice Catechu , or Japan Earth, in a Quart of to fignify any pointed Stile in the middle of a 
Spring-Water, pour off the clear, and with it, by Flower ; but there is an Umbone which they call 
hijeftion, or other wife, drels the Ulcers or double-pointed^ or biparted^ as in the Peony; and 
Wounds . / the Umbone lometimes has three or four fnarp 

The famous Scotch Emperical Medicine for a Points, and is then term’d an Umbone divided in- 
ftubborn Ulcer : Burnt Alnes, but not too much, to fo many Heads or Pointels, or cut into four 
the grofi Stalks on which the red Colewort, not or five Parts. 

Cabbage, grows, and, with any fit Addittament,. UNFRUITFULNESS of Trees ; Trees that 
make thereof a Cataplafm to be apply’d to the do not bear Fruit according to Expe&ation : Be- 
Vlcer y and fhift it at refonable diftances of time. fides what may have been laid ellewhere con- 
For Ulcers in the Bread and ellewhere, Take ceming the Barrennefs of Fruit-Trees, we may 
Millepedes , call’d by lome in Englilh Wood-Lice * oblerve here, that when Fruit-Trees are larger 
arid by others Sows, and having wafh’d’em clean , they draw a great deal of the Heart of the Ground, 
with a little White-Wine, and dry’d ’em with a Jana cannot maintain themlelves with Vigour, 
Linen-Cloth, beat ’em very well in a Glals |or .• without good Dunging, Chalking, Liming, 8f. 
Marble-Mortar, and give the firfttime as much ; And as Coneys, Hares, "and the like Animals, are 
Juice as you can by ftrong Exprelfion obtain from j apt to bark and lb fpoil their Produftion, the 
five or fix of ’em : This Juice may be given in mixing of green Cow-Dung and Urine together, 
liiiall Ale or White-Wine; in which, the next and walhing the Trees- therewith, with a Brulh, 
time, you may give as much as can be^fqueez’d once in two or three Months, will prevent it, and, 
out or eight or nine Millepedes ; and lb you may in the Opinion of fome, dellroy tne Canker. We 
continue mcreafing the number that you ule of have read, that a Gentleman in Jtierefordjhira 
them by two or three at a time* till it amount to ' having fed feveral Hogs about lome old Ap- 
twenty five or thirtyand, it need be, to forty ple-Trees, which he thought had done bearing, 
or more, for one Dofe. And note, That if upon he had the next Year, to his Surprize, thirty 
pounding of thefe lnle&s, you find the Mals they Bulhelsof Apples apiece off of feveral of themj 
afford too dry, as it now and then happens, you and therefore he was of Opinion) that if a move* 
may dilute it with a little White-Wine or Ale, able Sty were made, and a Yard about it with 
to be well agitated with it, that being penetrated Hurdles, to be remov’d from one Tree to another, 
and fo loftned with the Liquor, the Mats may the it would not only be a very great Improvement 
better part with its Juice. of all lorts of Fruit-Trees, m promoting their 

For Ulcers and Wounds in the Legs ; Take a Bearing, but likewife lecure the Mols, Canker* 
fmall Plate of Lead, or elle a*Mulket-Ball, which and other Infirmities; ef^ecially fince by this 
you are to beat and imbibe with Quicklilver, and means the Urine will be fav’d* -which, for Trees, 
apply it to the Wound or Ulcer ; you muft cover is to be preferred much before Dung, becaufe it 
the Evil and it will be loon curd* penetrates better to the Roots, and is much ta be 

For Ulcers in the Legs and Hurts in the Spleen preferr’d for the curing of the faid Infirmities, 
and Womb ; Take forty or fifty red Snails, put’em It was formerly a Cultom in Kent to keep up 
into a Linen-Bag, with a little Salt, then nang it andfatten Oxen in Stalls, in which earthen Veflels 
up, fo that the Water which diftils from it may were placed under the Planks to fave the Urine 
be receiv’d into fome VelTel, with which you are that came from them, with which they wafh’d 
to rub the affefted Part ; afterwards take thefe their Trees, twice or thrice in the Month of 
Snails, put ’em into an earthen Pot with two March , and pour’d fome of it to their Roots, to 
Glafies of Brandy, half a quartern of Hogs- prevent their Unfruitfulnels; and if plenty of it 
Greafe melted, and a penny worth of new Wax, were now to be had, it is not to be doubted butt 
boil the whole till you bring’em to - the Cora- that Pippin-Trees efpeciajly might be raifed* 
fiftence of an Ointment and it will da made to thrive and flourilh, as well as heretofore; 

An excellent Balm for Ulcers in the Legs * is to for the Urine warms, invigorates and quickens the 
to Take two Pounds of Oil of Olive, and naif a Circulation of the Sap, especially in a cold Sea^ 
Pound of new WaX) melt them upon the Fire; Ion. 

and when you have taken them oft* add to’em It may not be improper to obfttve here* that* 
two Ounces of Cinabaiyand as much Minium, generally fpeaking, all Manures drifter in Goodneft 
ftir the whole with a wooden Ladle till it be cold, and Srrength, according to the different Kinds- o# 
and keep it in a Pot for y^our ufe : You muft make Clafles or Bodies they are made of; as,-that- Ve-i 
aPlaifterof it twice aDay.and apply’bm to the getable Subftances, viz. Rotten Strawy Beans, 
Ulcers f Grafr, 8c. are better* quantity foe quantity* 

For old and inveterate Ulcers; Take as much tha$ Marl*? JUfflej and that 
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Animal Subftances. as Urine, humane Ordure* 
that of Beads and Fowls, Bones and Horns ot 
Bealls, burnt or putrify’d, Woollen-Rags, and the 
like arc of greater Strength and Nounihment 
than either: Therefore it'is in reality a Difgrace 
to us, that the ancient Hulbandry Arnold out-do 
the prelent in any rdped ; and more particularly 
that I'o uleful a Material as Urir.e mould be ib 
much neglefted, and generally let run away to 
wafte, of which fo great Advantage is made in 
F’umders and other Parts beyond Seai 

UNCOVERING of Fruits: bee D four doling 
cf Fruit-Trees. 

UNDER-SHRU.B, a fort of ligneous 
Plants, but lefs than Shrubs; they do not Ihoot 
the Buds in Autumn, from which the Flowers 
of Fruit proceed : and thefe are Thyme, Rrfe- 
mary, and the like. 

UNIVERSAL Cordial-Balls .- See Cordial-Balls 
fUniverfal.) . 

UNTRVD-EARTH ; that Earth which is 


' UNTRVD-EARTH ; that Earth which is 
■warm, mellow, and rich Soil, lying next the Sur¬ 
face, after the Turf is par’d off, about fix or feven 
Inches deep, in luch’places where neither Plough 
nor Spade nas ever come ; it is a Soil not lb dif¬ 
ficult to be had as fome may imagine, moil 
LordAiips affording it in one place or another in 
fufticient Quantit ie's; either in the Lower-Grounds 
and Meadows, fometimes overflowed and lo much 
enriched with Drift-Sand ; or in the leveral Waffes, 
Commons, or other Bye-Places frequented by 
Cattle ; and this Earth will in a great mealiire 
diicover itlelf to ilulful Judges, in the feveral 
Gramens , by the Turf which grows upon it. 

Granting therefore that this lort of Earth may 
be had, without any great Charge or Trouble, 
we very heartily recommend the ule of it in 
Amendments and Improvements , both in the 
Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens ; tho’ we are aware at 
the fame time that this will lie thought ftrange, 
by all thole whs have a fondnefstorZ)««£,and think 
no Riches can be had without it ; but the Judicious 
aie wellfatisfy’d, that no lort ofCompoJition made 
by Art can, in all rel'pefts, be brought to exceed 
this which Nature offers l'o freely to our Hands ; 
foiif you plant the choiceft Fruit-Trees in this 
Earth,^ they prelently dilcovet an uncommon 
Fruitfulnels and Vigour ; if you low any of the 
tender forts of Annual Plants, if the Earth be 
difcreetly choi'en and made fine by a Sieve, you 
may prefently perceive they like the Soil by their 
flourishing Looks and Colour ; even Melons and 
Cucumbers, which are ,ulually nurfed with the 
greateft Art, and complemented with the richeft 
artificial Mould, do profper therein to.a wonder, 
and if they have but equal Care in other refpefts, 
ijeed no other Compoft than 'this Untr/d-Eartb ; 
nay, in cale where Dung has always been thought 
to Be wanted in greateft abundance, and that it is 
accordingly loaded in at a great Expence, more 
particularly in making an Alparagus-Bed, here all 
or moft of that Expence is faved, and the Pur¬ 
pose, as well, if not better anfwer’d, by the lole 
ufe of Untr/d-Eartb laid a Foot and an half 
deep; tho’ they do not allow it to ferve all Purpofes 
alike; but own they do not know any extraordi¬ 
nary excellence in this Eatth, with refpeft to 
Flowers , efpecially the nicer and more tender 
forts; to all’o for the feveral forts of Exotjeks 
and choice Shrubs, a proper artificial Compofition 
may be much better and more fuitable to them 
then this rich Earth ; but then in all fuch Calcs 
and Alliances as ferve to make a Garden fruitful 


and profitable, this Untry'd-Earrh , as far as has 
been experienc’d, is much preferable to rotten 
Dung,or the common artificial Compofts, for thefe 
following Realons : 

FirJ 1 , Dung, where it is laid in any Qiiantitv, 
mightily fills the place with many noxious Weeds, 
which, without great Care and Pains will be apt 
to choak whatever is fow’d or planted therein ; 
but a Covering of this new Earth being immedi¬ 
ately fit for ule, is not lo fubjeft to that Inconve¬ 
nience. 

Secondly , Tho’ it muff be own’d that the plen¬ 
tiful Dunging of the Soil is a great Amendment, 
and tends to make it rich and fruitful, yet Expe¬ 
rience lhews, that all Legumes and Annual Plants 
for eating, have by no means lb fitoeet a Tafte, as 
thofe railed in pure wholfome Mould, luch as 
every Body knows new-broken-up Ground pro¬ 
duces : Nitre and Sulphur are indeed the Life of 
Vegetation, but Dungs, tho’full of them, contain 
alfo many other noxious, heterogeneous, indige- 
Itccl Juices, which generally impart a ftrong and 
unfavory Tafte to every thing fowed and planted 
in it; whereas Earth taken from under old Turfy 
having a fufticient quantity of Nitre^ or Sulphur, 
or both, fufticient fot the purpofe of Vegetation, 
has all its Parts well mix’d and incorporated, all 
its Juices mellow’d and refin’d by Age, and want 
only to be expos’d to the Air to exert themfelvesi 
A mamfell lroofofthis is the Jlrong and unfavory 
Tafte of the Afparagus planted in and about Lon¬ 
don , where there is plenty of Dung, in companion 
of the liner and more natural lort in the Coun¬ 
try. . 

Thirdly , Tho moft of" the artificial Compofts 
. come neareft to the excellent Qualities of this. 
Untryd-Earth , elpeciaJly when they have had 
fufticient time to mellow and incorporate , yet 
this is cheaper, always ready at hand, and imme¬ 
diately fit for ufe; by which means the greater- 
quantity of Dung will be l'par’d and allotted for 
the Pafturc and Corn Ground. 

It may be obferv’d, That a Coat of this Utttr/d . 

. Earth laid only two Inchesdeep, is fufticient for 
t moft lorts of Annual Plants from Seed, luch as 
Beans, Peas, Lettuce, Spinage, Onions, Kidney- 
\ Beans, &c. (except Carrots, Parlnips, &c. which 
require more) and will laft well three or four 
i Years without any Amendment,' and longer ftill, 
if only a little Colt of Dung be allow’d as a 
> Foundation for this Earth. 

I You are to note, That the Parings of Turfy 
i taken oft' where the Earth is found, if not other 
■ ways requir’d, Ihould be laid on Heaps to rot, for 
two or three Years ; and this will produce incom- 
i parable Soil for Amendments; the oftner it is 
! ftirred the better. See Earth and Soil. 

VOICE, Sound produc’d by the Ait, that pro¬ 
ceeds with fome Violence from the Throat ot an 
Animal; it ferves to impart the Sentiments and 
: Thoughts: Human Kind, by the help of the 
. Tongue, Teeth and Lips, deliver articulateWords, 
and by that means make their Thoughts known. 
There are fome Birds who arc taught to articulate 
Words; but we have not yet found out the Art 
to make ’em exprels their different Sentiments: 

, The Cries which exprels ’em are natural. It 
' fometimes happens that the Voice is loft, and that 


either by the vehemence of Crying and Speaking 
too loud, or by lome other Accident. 

The wsTys to recover a loft Voice are: 
i. Take, for three Days together, a Dram of 
Crabs-Eyes. , 

x. Ufe 
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2. life the Balm of Sulphur. 

3. The Decod ion of FlueUin, taken from time 
to time, will recover the Voice. 

4. The moll excellent of all Remedies is aDe- 
co&ion of Aretimon , with Railins of the Sun. . 

VOIDED, a Term in Heraldry, when thereare 
Lines drawn within, and parallel to the out-lines 
of any Ordinary : This expreffes an Exemption 
of fomething of the thing Voidable, and makes 
the Field appear tranfparent thro’ the Charge, . ■ 

. ■ . . • ; j r 

VOIDER,fo the Heralds call one 
of the Or dinar its) whole Figdre is 
much like that of the Flafque or 
Flarich , only it does: not bend (hr 
bow in fo much. This Armour, 
they fay, is the Reward of a Gen- 
tlewoman that has well delerved 
s of her Prince. They are always 
born by Pairs. The Field is Tenn y two Voider j*, 
Or. j r k : 

VOITURE, a French Word of late Years a* 
dopted into our Language, and figniiies the car* 
rying of Merchandizes and other heavy Things, on 
liories, in Coaches, Chariots, or otherwife. 

VOMIT, a fort of Phylick iometimes, tho’ 
very, rarely, to be prefcribed to a Horfe y the fame 
being generally abhorrent to their Natures : Take 
two large Roots of Polypody of the Oak, wafh 
and (crape them very clean, and tye it to his 
Snaffle or Bir, then let it be fteeped in Oil ofSpike y 
([which Article you may fee) a whole Night,and 
in the Morning falling put on his Bridle, with 
the Roots tied to it, and ride him foftJy for about 
an HOiir, with it in his Mouth, and if he be trou¬ 
bled with any Flegmatick or Rbeumatick Hut 
moursy or with any cold or filthy Matter that 
clogs or annovs his Stomachy it will caufo him to 
call it out of his Mouth or Nofe : It will alfo 
caufe him to Sneeze or Cough much, purging 
forth Filth and Slimy Matter , fo that it will loon 
cieanfc his Body and purify his Blood. This you 
may give to a Horfe newly taken from Grafs ; 
or to one that has taken Coldy or is Foggy and 
Furfy: This being done, you are to give him 
White-Wine and Honey, and alfo a Cordiah 

VOMITING* a depraved Motion of the Sto¬ 
mach* by whicn it throws out that which in* 
commodes it 2 The Caufe is either internal or ex¬ 
ternal ; internal Vomiting proceeds either from 
Indigeftion, an Impoflhume, fome corrupt Hu. 
moiir, Crilis of a Fever, or Sympathy of the 
Brain, Liver, Bladder, or Gall ; or from the 
Womb, Bowels, Reins, or fome broken Vein. 
External Vomiting, or that ariiing from outward 
Caufes, proceeds either from the Quality or Quan¬ 
tity of the Aliments, fome Poilori, corrofive rhy- 
^icL Fxafture, Hurt, Blow, Wound in the Head, 
,or fome extraordinary Motion ; as being at Sea, 
riding in a Coach, or Swinging : Reaching to Vo- 
mitting is more to be apprehended than the Vo- 
mitting itfelf, becaufe ot the Matter which ad¬ 
heres to the Stomach and imbibes its Tunicks. 

The Forerunners of Vomiting are Loathings, 
the trembling of the lower Lip, the tention of 
the Hypocondria and confus’d Sight 2 If that 
which is vomitted is acid, and without the Party’s 
being dry, it denotes a cold Humour ; if it beof 
a yellow or green Colour and the Party be thirfly, 
his Mouth bitter, has Prickings in his Stomach, 
and that his Tongue and Pallat be raw and dnr, 
it proceeds from Choler. If the Vomitting be 
acaompany’d with a putrid Matter, that has an 


horriblfe Tafle and bad Smell, it proceeds From a 
very corrupted HuinourVor if that which he 
difeharges is lik$ unto.the Juice of Lettuce, or of 
a green Colour, it arifosirom Flegm Vo¬ 

miting proceeds only from> a broken-V^ip ip the 
Stomach, the Patient will only fteV Eheat therein. 
If it comes from the Oefophqgum, fwallowing will 
be painful to him, and he will feel a Pain an his 
Bade; if what he vomitsfeems,hard* and thick, 
like Bits or Lumps of Fltfh, it is a,Sign there* is 
an Ulcer in the Ridneys ;: and critioatVQflin.ings 
are known by the Loathings which precede them. 
Symptoinatical Vomitings which happen at the 
beginning of Diilempers, and not on the Day >f 
the Crihs, having no preceding Signs of C< fripn 
or Digftiiiofl, are always pernicious^aswtll as.ii} 
Peftilential Fevers. T 

As for thofe who are fiibieft to Vomit, the 
Caufe; as near as can be* mult be enquir’d into: 
For ir the lame proceeds from grofs juid vifcous 
Humours lticking to the Stomach, or itjs r Tunick^ 
they make ufe of the Deeoftion of Radifh mix’d 
with a little Honey and Vinegar; or eHe you 
may excite, the Patient to the Difoharge of it out 
of the Stomach, by thrufling a Feather down his 
Throat’2 And he may be purg’d with Double- 
Cat hoi icon, diffolved 1 either m tne Water of Agri¬ 
mony, Plantain, Knat-Grafi* or Rofcs $ repeat 
this Purge till he finds Relief . 

If it be a bilious Humour, make ufe of warm 
Water, with, three or four Spoonfuls of the Juice 
of Sorrel ; or elfe take two Ounces;qf Emetick- 
Wine ; • finally if the Vomiting anlcs from the 
fympathy of the Brain* Liver, Spleen, Vvomb, 
Nerves, or other Parts; the Remedies will be 
found fet down for each of them under their 
proper Heads. 

In cafe Women and Maids vomit Blood, on the 
c account of the fupprelliQn of the Menfes* bleed* 
ing in the Foot only will flop it; and theprafrice 
is this: At Six in the Morning take away nine 
Ounces of Blood, and at One in the Afternoon take 
two; and at Nine at Night an Ounce and an half^ 
all from the fame Foot, and thro’ the fame Ori¬ 
fice. It’s an infallible Experience, 

Againft Vomiting which proceeds from the 
Matrix, you mu ft pound fome Wormwood and 
Penny-Royal, with fohie Oil and Vinegar, and 
often rub the infide of the Nofe therewith: The 
Seed of Smallage will do as much ; for it will 
hinder Vomiting, and it will caufi the Party to 
Sweat. 

Remedies to flop Vomiting. 

Take a new-laid Egg, let it be moderafteiy boil’d 
in the Shell in boiling Water ; and mix with it 
about the IJignefi of a Bean of good Treacle, and 
let the Patient take it down. • . 

2. Take a Dram of the Salt of Wormwood, a 
Spoonful of Lemon or Pomegranate Juice, mix 
’em well together and fwallow them. 

3. Take tour Ounces of Rofe-Water, and three 
Ounces of Sugar, boil ’em till the Sugar is diilolv’d, 
then take an Ounce of Turpentine, ( that whicn 

| comes from Venice is the bed) wafh it carefully 
! and feveral times, with this Water, and ma^efmaii 
Pills of it like Peafe, and let the Patient take 
three, four, five, fix, and even to a Dozen of’em, 
according to the Stubbornnels, more or lefs, of the 
Diftemper. 

This Medicine is alfo good againft the Nephti- 
tick Cholick, and difficulty in making Water. 

Vomiting is caufed by the effort or a cholerick 
Matter, which, by its own Motion, is convey’d 

to 
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tci the* «pptfr Parts y and this havens oftner in the 
fetommer lhan Winter Seafon; and you may know; 
this ptfedamihant Humour by the bitrerntfs of the 
Mbuth,- the yellow-;Colour of the Stu^ that is 
'brought J ai Percept ion of Heat,” and; by.the 

(tonfort the Pat ienr finds from thofe things which 
coiol arid ifioifteni • ■ * r ! [ ■ 

c ; 4.-You may in this fort of Vomiting have free 
Recourfe to Bleeding, to correft the hot afcd dry 
ill temperature it produces; the Party may after- 
•tvards be purg’d with the Infufion of a Dram of 
/Rhubarb,:ip a Decc&ion of Agrimony and PlarV- 
taih-LeaveS; you provoke Vomiting with a large 
Glafs of Watfip Oxycrat; and after that, atcor- 
tting fo the r Opinion of Hypccrates ^Vomiting is 
cur’d by Vomiting. 

c ftf)P'Vdmitirtg make aDeco&ion/of Bar- 

berries/ 'of 'which take one GJals; and to the 
<iame qmrpofe take a Spoonful of the Spirit of 
Cherries^ and repeat it. 

J <$. If* the Patient can by no means keep in Li- 
4 qitid-Remedies, as it often happens, give him a 
Dram of wafh’d or fed Aloes, and the Water or 
Jtlice of pale Rofes. 

- 7* ; Biif1 Hit Pulp of a Quince in foir.e^Vinegaf. 
-fo the Confidence of Pap, then add to-cach Pound 
ian Ounce oft the Powder of Cyperous-Root, or of 
Orange-Peel, and let theiPatient take the quanv 
*ity 6f a i^ut of it Morning and Evening. 

\*(>MlTlNG; aDiftemper incident to Sings, 
«hd cured by giving them Gratings»or Shavings 
^of Ivory, with a little dried beaten Salt ; or elfe 
give them fpcltod Beans- to eat with their Meat. 

- UP-LAKD, Higb-Grcund , or, as lome call it, 

T^rta firing in oppofitiomto Moorifh, Marfh, or 
Low-Land : It lies either on the Tops of Sides of 
’Hills, or Rifmg-Grounds, and conlifts either of 
Sand, Gravel, Chalk, Rock, <?r Stone, Hazelly, 
LoaiH,Glay, or Black-Mould ; they are belt for 
Grazing,-nrCorn, according as they lie* moift or 
-dry, which depends rniuch upon their Situation 
and Nature: Thole Lands that lie upon the tops 
of Hills, and-that lie flat, are commonly the .dn- 
eft; andthofeon the Siaes the moifteit, tec3ufe 
of" the Moifture that continually is owfing out of 
ith^m ; } and fo likewife the (Jhalky and Clay- 
Land^ apt to be moift, efpecially in 

Wintei 1 , 1 becaufe they retain the Moifture a long 
time, tho^ they have alfo the Inconveniences of 
the.Sarid, Gravel, Rocky -and Stony Lands, to 
burn in hot Weather, to chap in Summer, and 
poach in Winter. The Black-Mould and fome of 
the flizclly Loams are the beft for Grafs andCbrn J 
•fob, especially if the latter is not fubjeft to Worms, 
-becaufe they neither Chap, Poach, nor Burn., 
Too much of too little Water is aimoft equally 
prejudicial to 7 Meadows; but the bell Lands for’ 
-Meadow or Failure, are either Low Lands, or 
hanging Grounds, or any rich Soil that has a moift ‘ 
Bottom, especially where any thing of a little 
.Brook, or Wipe running Spring may be brought 
over it, inj -where there is fome aefeent in the 
Meadow, that the Water may not lodge upon it. 1 
Thefe Meadows are much better thanthofe by great 

- Rivers, whofe Crops are often loft : The worft of 
<Up-»Land Meadows is* that they often need 
'-Mendirtgor Feeding, which the other never do; 
but then the LJay of the former is .much finer 
“*than that of the Low-Llnds: Thefe Lands are 
? improved much in the fame manner as Arable, 
^(yOu may fee Corn-Land) only it muft be noted- 
k that as the Dying Which is laid on Arable Ground 
--is harrow’d in with Harrows, fo that Dung that 


i&iaid tmPaftilie fhould be well harrow’d in with 
a great Bulb, or with a Gate ftuck full of Bufhes; 
and that all Dung that is laid on Pafture-Lasd 
mull be done in Winter, that the Rain may walls 
the fatnefs of it into.the Roots of the Graft, be¬ 
fore the Sun dries it away- Many commend 
liwnethmg of Mould.mix’d with Dung, to be 
better than Dung alone, bclaufe it wafhes .better 
to the Roots of the Graft* 3nd incorporates with 
the Earth : But the beft Manure for Meadows is 
the bottom of Hay-Mow's arid Hay-Stacks, beca u ft 
of the Mould it. is compofed of, and the Hay* 
Seeds that it is mix’d with, which will both mend 
the Land and increafe the Graft ; for which reafon 
due Care ought to be taken, not to mix any Hay- 
Seedfc with the Dunghils that you defirn for Corrt- 
Grounds, becaufe it is apt to brcea Grafs and 
Weeds in themd See Meadow and Pajlure\ 

URINE, a liquid Excrement of Animals di£ 
charged from the Bladder: This Term is ufed 
more particularly in reference to Mankind than 
othersThe Matter of the Urrne is threefold; 
the firft proceeds from all forts of Drinkables; the 
fecond is the Serous and clear Liquor of the Hu* 
mours, which ate in the Veins and Arteries; and 
the third proceeds from the Collinuation cf the 
Flefli and Fat, which diifolve in the Body. The 
Urine feparates from the Mafi of Blood by the 
Means of the Glands of the Reins: It paftes af¬ 
terwards throMinall Pipes or Conduits, which 
proceed from thefe Glands into a little Bafon, and 
from thence thro’ the Ureters into the cavity of 
the Bladder. 

The Retention of. Urine is very painful and 
very dangerous f it’s a Colle&ion or Retention of 
ill Humours that is the Caufe of ir. 

To relieve a Patient labouring under this Dim 
ftemper; Take a large Lemon, roaft it unde* 
Rot Coals, and when it is enough apply it hot on 
the Bladder, yet without burning, and keeping 
the fame on with a Napkin or Bandage, the Pa* 
tient will prefently make Water. 

-Dip a Napkin, or fome other piece of Linen, 
into foine Spirit of Wine, and apply it to the 
Bottom of the Belly, it will do much good. 

- Take an Handful of the Herb call’d Herniaria , 
or jfinall Knot-Grafs, and after you have wafh’d 
it, let it be dry’d between two Linen-Cloths j 
then put it into a new glaz’d Pot, and pour upon 
it a!bout a Quart of White-Wine, which you muft 
boil till one half is confumed ; and let the Per- 
fon fo afllifted with a ftoppage of Urine drink a 
Glaft of it, he will find the Benefit. 

A proper Remedy for thofe that make Water 
with. Diniculty, is to take the exprefs Juice of 
Cherries, red Night-Shade, or the Decoftion* in 
White-Wine, either of the Roots of Radifh, Dock, 
Hundred-headed Thiftle, Elicampane, Afparagus, 
or Gramen, or elfe of Reft-Harrow ; apply alfb 
to the Yard, or about the Privy Parts, a Cata- 
plafra, or Liniment made of Fleas found in a 
Bed, with the Oil of Bitter Almonds, or Conf^s- 
Greafe. It’s held to be a great Secret to drink 
pounded Palmers found in Cellars, in fome White- 
Wine : They dry and reduce ’em to Powder, and 
then put’em into the Wine. Others very much 
prize a Water diftill’d from the Bark of the Root 
of Reft-Harrow, firft fteep’d in Malmfey Wine. 
See Strangury. 

URINE-MAKING, a Work of Nature, necef- 
fary and conducive to the Health of moft Ani¬ 
mals, but confidtred now only as it refpefts the 
uleful Creature a. Horfe ; for the provoking of 

which 
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which, Take about four Ounces of Pidg'cons-dung USQUEBAUGH, a drinking Liquor, of 

in Powder, boil it in a Quart of White-Wine, which the bell is generally made in Ireland: To 
and after two or three walms ftrain out. the Li- make it, take two Gallons of reftify’d Spirit of 
quor, and give it Blood-warm to the Horle, then Wine, a Pound of Spanijb Liquorifh, naif a Pound 
walk him for half an Hour, and he will Stale, if of Ratlins of the Sun, four Ounces of Currants, 
pofiible. three of Dates fliced, the Top of Thyme, Baum, 

Another good Remedy for a Horfe that cannot Savory and Mint, the Top of Flowers of Role- 
Stale y is to conduft him into a Sheep-Cote, and mary, of each two Ounces, Cinnamon and Mace 
* there unbridle him, fuffering him to Imell the well Jbruifed, Nutmegs, Amfeeds, and Coriander* 
Dung, and roll and wallow in it; for lie will in- Seeds likewile bruiied, of each four Ounces ; Ci- 
.fallibly Pifs before he comes out, if he be not pafi tron, or Lemon and Orange-Peel ferap’d, of each 
Cure. ‘This quick Effeft proceeds from a certain one Ounce : Let all thefe infufe in a warm Place 
volatile, l'ubtil, and diurttick Salt, which exhales for eight and forty Hours, with often {baking to- 
from the Sheeps-dung, and ftrikes at the Brain, gether ; then let ’em Hand in a cool Place for the 
for by reafon of the Correfpondence between that Ipace of a Week ; decant the clear Tinfture, and • 
and the lower Parts, it obliges the expuliive Fa- put to it an equal quantity of choice White-Port 
culty to void the Urine. It would be needlels to Wine, and a Gallon of choice Canary, and Iweeteit 
go about to prove, that this Dung is full of luch a it with a lufticient quantity of double-refin’d Su* 
bait, fince the truth of that Suppolition is fufli- gar. But for a weaker fort put choice Brandy to 
ciently confirm’d by the great quantity of Salt- the Ingredients, and do as before. 

Petre which may ealily be extrafted out of it: 

The Urinary Paflages are frequently Hop’d by UVULA, a piece of foft Flefh that hangs to 
thick; Flegm, which will hardly be remov’d by the Palate of the Mouth, near the Pipes of the 
the abovementioned Remedies; and therefore Re- Noftrils ; Some hold that the ufe of it is to break 
jcourle may be had to the following Receipt. the force and impetuofity of the Air when too 

Take an Ounce of Sailafras^Wood, with the cold, for fear it might too fuddenly enter into 
Bark, which contains part of its Vertues, clit it the Lungs. Others deferibe it to be a double pro- 
final! and infufe it in a Quart of White-Wine, in duftion of the internal Membrane of the Mouth; 
a large Glafs-Bottle welT Hop’d, fo that two- that its Subfiance is very Lax; that it has a num* 
thirds of the Bottle may remain empty; let it ber of fmall Glands, as in the Pallate ; that it is 
Hand in hot Afhes about fix Hours, then firain fomewhat long and of a Conick Figure; that it 
out the Wine and give it to the Horle in a Horn, hangs from the Roof above the Seat of the La- 
This Remedy wifi quickly produce the defir’d rinx betwtti the Tonfils; that it is mov’d by 
effeft, for it will quickly make the Horfe Sweat two pair of Muicles j and that its ufe is to hin- 
or Stale; and it is generally acknowledg’d that der Drink, &c. from falling down into the A* 
the Matter of Sweat and Urine is the fame. fpera Arteria. 

A Remedy for the fallen and inflam’d Uvula is, 

• URIVES, Nets to catch Hawks with. To bruife feveral Houfleeks, and fleeping a Linen 

Cloth in the Juice of them, apply it round the 
URRY, a kind of blue or black Clav, that is Throat, and dip it as often as it is dry in the 
iifually dugamongfi the Coal-Pits, and lying near faid Tuice. A Perfon who was at the Point of 
the Coal, being, as it were, an unripe Coal: This Death has been cur’d of it in twelve Hours tim^ 
is laid on Palture-Lands in fome Parts of the who had been given over by the Phyficians ana 
Kingdom, with wonderful Succels, and is very Surgeons. For want of Houfleek you may ufe 
proper for warm Lands; and the lame has been Fenugreek, the Decoftion of Plantane, Rufli- 
experimented to have been an extraordinary good Leaves, and a little Rofe-Honey therewith, as 
Soil laid on Meadow and Pafture-Lands. well to apply outwardly with a Linen-Cloth, as 

to make Gargarifins of. 
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W AFER, a fort of Pafuy-Work, mod pro- being under the Axle-Tree, will fo fat countet- 
periy made in Whmr-feafon ; for which poile what is above, as will very much prevent 
let as much Flower as you pltale be mingled with the over-turning, or over-letting of the Cart or 
new Cream in the Evening, taking Care that it Waggon. " • ‘ r 

tlo not grow fbwre; nexr Day, when they are. AVaIN. See Cart. . , 

well temper’d and cleared from the Lumps, add WAKE-ROBIN, or Cahes^Foot, in Latin sl- 
a ibmewliat greater quantity of Powder-Sugar rum , a Plant that from its Root lhoots forth tril 
than that of the Flower, and intermix all with a angular, green, and lhining Leaves; the Flower 
Spoon,; then pour in more Cream, with a little which conlirts of a lingle Leaf, grows on the top • 
Orange-Rower Water, till the whole Mafs be- inf the Stem which ariles in the miclft of the • 
comes alinoft as thick as Milk, and ftir all well Leaves: When the Flower is gone, thereappears a 
together. lort of a Piltile at the bottom, to which red Ber. 

in the mean .time the Wafer-Iron is to be heated | hes are faftned and appearcluftcrwife. It grows 
and rubb’d i n both lides, from time to time, with In lhady Places in Fields. '' * 5 

fie lit Butter put into one corner of a Napkin ; . .The Root of this Plant is purgative and pene- 
then let your prepar’d Cream or Batter be turn’d trating ; they prepare a Powder of it that is us’d 
upon the Iron ; but it mull not exceed aSpoonhil jin Altma’s,'Droply, and Hvpocondriac Melan- 
and art half for every Wafer, which will be ren- chnLy. The Dole is from fialf a Scruple to a- 
da-dr Id 'much',the mote delicious if the iron be. Dram... They do in fome Gauntries make Bread; 
peel fed a little, , u . of the Root of this Plant in the time of Dearth. 

- T-lje. Water-iron, after tli3t, is. to be laid op the : WAKE-ROBIN, or Cakes-Foot cf Esrypt a' 
Furnace,.lb that when the \yater is bak’d on one Plant different from that which grows in Jkurope. 
fide, ir tnray be turn’d on tire other. To* know : becaule it is bigger and has-larger Leaves : Many 
whciiei,the Wafer be done enough, let-your Iron take ir for the Colocajia:- Authors fay, it taftes 
boxanidy open’d a little, and oblerve wbethet it- ; like Calves-Eeet, that its Seed Ricks to a thick 
be come to a good Colour ; At that very Inltant Stalk that proceeds from the- middle of the Plant, 
take off yaur Wafer from the Iron, witfe a Knife; and that ir appears clufterwile. It grows in £?ypt 
rolling it a little roupd the lame. LaJtiiy, Let. and Rouriihes m June. 

the Vt auibe lpread hot upon a. wooden Roller, , . The Root of it being boil’d in Honey is good 
made for that purpole, to give thejm their due- for Aftmarical Perlons, and, with Oil ofo AL 
SRape, atidfet ’em m focfStove as they are finiMJ,' imonds, for thofe that have a Cough: It a lfo 
to. the tad that they may be kept very dry.- jcleanles theBreaft. It wilLhave the fame effe£t 

W/iGA; a Weight of 25$ Pounds.' ‘ if you boil the Root inCows-MUk. Thev apply 

WAGGON, Cart , ff!r, Inftruments in general' it to running and livid Eyes, for lnftamationsof 
relating to-Ruial Affurs, and; made diverily, the Throat and I'well’d Emrods. 
fprae with four, tome with two .Wheels ; and. _WALK, a Great Alley., ufually having two 
a Jfo:for ievwal- Cl-les, either for carrying Timber, ! Counter-Alleys, or Walks, of half the Breadth of 
Corn,Dung, &. luittd diherently to 1 he teveral (the principal one; both the one and the other 
Eiaco; wffere they mre : tiled, whethep 'they be- being befetwith large Trees, fuch as Elms, Lin- 
hikly. Honey, level, or clay Grounds ; -or to the dens^ Oaks, and fometimes Fruit-Trees. See Gar - 
levctal C.ocalhms thty are intended for: As for' iden-Walks.. • ’ 

the Wheels, the mme rqxnght and ■ iqXiare. the: j WALL, a Term in Archite-aurc, by trhich is 

Spokes are from the Box or Center, the weaker meant the Inclofure of a whole Houle, or parti- 
they are when they come to bear on either lide ; cular Room, as alfo of a Garden, Orchard, £}c. 
for which purpole they are made concave, or dilh- if made of Stone or Brick. 

ing, and alio to fecure the Wheel from breaking There are levera] kinds of Walls,'diftinguifhable 

in a tall : The greater the Wheel's Circumference*, by teveral Names, according to the SubRance of 
the eafier the Motion ; for the Ring or Band of which they are made, as Bi.tiller’d or Mud-Walls , 
the Wheel is more Rat, and ealier over-palTes any Brick-Walls, Stove-Walls, Flint or Boulder-Walls, 
Stones or other Obftruftions, not lo ealily linking, apd Boarded-[Calls ; concerning all which lome- 
into the Cavities of the Earth ; the Motion is alio, thing fuccm&ly lhall be faid, for the Benefit of 
flower at the Center: For the great Wheel of Gentlemen ana others, who may be concern’d in 
eighteen Foot circumference, goes out-once round Bpilding. 

in the fame meafiire of Ground, where..the Idler Flii/jcr’d or Mud-Walls are common in Tim- 
Wheel of nine Feet circumference goes twice, and ber-Buildings, cl'pecially ordinary ones; fome- 
lo proportionally; therefore the Idler the Wheel times tlule Walls are made of Brick between the 
is, the heavier and more unevenly and jogging Timber, which is wrong, becaufe the Mortar cor- 
they go ; and the only reafon why the fore Wheels rodes and; decays the Timber : But the right way 
of a waggon are lcRer,is the convenience of turn- is, that.. being "quarter’d and lath’d between the 
ing. .. . . 'Timber, or fbmetnnes lathed all over, they are 

But forafmuch as the higher a Waggon ar. plaifter’d with Lome, which befog almoft dry, is 
Cart is fet, the more apt it is to over-turn ; its .plaifter’d over again with White-Mortar. See • 
low letting and height of the Wheels being incon-' Mortar. This kind of Work is commonly mea- 
fiftent ; the Bed of the Cart may properly be fet hired by the Yard. 

under the .Axle-Tree, at fuch a diftance as tha, f Brick-Walls, concerning which feveral things 
^jJ^jhjAlwlownefs of the Ways, or Waters to bo- -aft to be coniider’d., 
gbne thro’ will bear, whereby part of the Weight 

I . 1. All 
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' i* AH Walls ought to be moft exaftly perpen¬ 
dicular to the Ground-work ; for the right Angle 
depending thereon* is the true Caufe of all Sta¬ 
bility* both in artificial and natural Poiitions. 

2. The maffieft and heavieft Materials mull be 
the loweft, as fitter to bear, than to be born. 

3. The Walls, as they rife, diminilh propprti- 
onably in thicknefs, for eafe both of Weight and 
Expence. 

4. Certain Courfes, Ledges, or Quoins, of more 
Strength than the reft, muft be interlaid, like 
Bones, to ftrengthen the whole Fabrick. 

5. Care muft be taken in Laying the Bricks: 
For which lee Laying of Bricks y under the Word 
Brick . 

6 . The Angles, which are the Nerves of the 
whole Edifice, muft be firmly bound, and there* 
fore in working up the Wall of a Building, you' 
muft fee that no Wall be work’d above three Foot 
high, before the next adjoining Wall be wrought* 
that fo they may be join’d together, and good 
Bond made in the Work. 

7. A Wall of a Brick and an half thick with the 
Joint, will be fourteen Inches, or very near, in 
thicknefs; whence 150, or 160 Bricks will lay a 
Yard fquare, meafur’a upon the face of the 
Building; and to the fquare of ten Feet, which 
is 100 fquare Feet, are ufually allowed 1700 or 
1800 Bricks; and 4600 Bricks, or 5000 Bricks, 
will compleatly, lay, ereft, or build one Rod, 
Pole or Perch, containing in length, according to 
the Statute 16 \ Feet, whole Square is 272 Feet, 
fuperficial Meafure, which is thirty Yards and a 
quarter. 

However, thefe Numbers are not to be rely’d 
on as ablolutely exaft ; for tho’ the Bricks were 
all made in the fame Mould, and burnt in the 
lame Kiln, or Clamp, yet the Nature or Quality 
of the Earth whereof they are made, whereby 
Ibme Shrink more than other fome* andthe Brick¬ 
layers Hand and Mortar, may make a confiderable 
Variation: Befides, fome Bricks are warp’d in 
burning, and fo will not lie fo clofe in the Work; 
lome mifearry, or are broken, in every Load ; or 
500 Bricks and the Tally or Tale, is, for the moft 

E art, if not well looked after, too little ; and 
sfides all thefe Uncertainties, when Bricks are 
dear, and Lime cheap, the Workman, by the Great, 
will ufc more Mortar, and make the ampler 
Joints, which is worfe for the Building. 

8. It may alfo be noted, that when all Materi¬ 
als are ready, a Workman, with his Labourer, 
will lay in one Day a Thoufand, and fome twelve 
or fifteen Hundred Bricks. 

9. All Brick-work, according to thefe Rules, 
is fuppoled to be one Brick and an half, which 
is the Standard thicknefs. 

Bricklayers commonly meafure their Walls by 
the Rod, each Rod by the Statute being 16 i Feet 
long, fb that a fquare Rod contains 272 i fuper¬ 
ficial Feet; therefore having taken the Dimenfi- 
ons, that is, the Length and Heighth of a Wall 
in Feet, the Length is multiply’d by the Height, 
and divided by the Produft 2721, and the Quo¬ 
tient fhews the number of fquare Rods in theTu- 
perficies of that Wall; but it being fomething of 
trouble to divide by 272 £, they commonly di* 
vide by 272 only, which gives the Content fome* 
thing more than the Truth. 

Having thus found the Contents of the whole 
Superficies of a Wall, the next thing to confider 
is the Thicknefs, and the Standard Thicknefs be¬ 
ing One Br ick and an half thick) as they Phrafe it* 


i.e. the Length of one Brick and the Breadth of 
another; fo that a Wall of three Bricks length 
thick, of the fame Height and Length with ano* 
ther of one and an hair thick, the former will 
contain twice as many fquare Rods as the latter. 
Now to reduce any Wall to this Standard Thick¬ 
nefs, fay, as three is to the thicknefs of the Wall 
in half Bricks, that is, in the Breadth of Bricks, 
the Breadth of a Brick being always half its Length, 
fo is the Area before found, to the Area of their 
Standard Thicknefs of a Brick and an half 

Thus, if the WaU be all of one Thicknefs from 
the Foundation to the Top, it is ealily reduced 
to the Standard Thicknels ot a Brick ana an half $ 
but if of different Thicknefles, as Walls in Brick* 
Houles commonly are, then the belt way is to 
meafure every Thicknefs by itfelf, and to reduc6 
it to the Standard Thicknels, then adding all theft 
Areas into one Sum, out of which deduft the 
Doors and Windows, meafur’d by themfelves, the 
Remainder will be the true Area, or Contents of 
the whole Wall. Hereby a Gentleman will be 
eafily able to judge whether he has Juftice done 
him. But as it is the Cuftom in fome places to 
meafure by the Rod of eighteen Foot long, anil 
in others, by the Rod of fixteen Foot; in the for¬ 
mer Cafe you muft divide the Area in Feet by 
324, and in the other by 356. 

The Price of building Walls is various in dif¬ 
ferent Places, according to the various Prices of 
Materials, and way of Living. The ufual Price 
in London , according to Leybourn and Hattony 
for Building a Brick and a naif Wall, the Work¬ 
man finding all Materials, is Five Pounds, or 
Five Pounds Ten, per Rod Square ; and for the 
Workmanfhip only, Thirty Shillings per Rod 
Square; but, as it feems, the Workmen in and 
about London , fometimes ^find only Mortar and 
Workmanfhip, in Building Walls, and that the 
Bricks are laid in at the Builders Charge, then 
Two Pounds Ten Shillings per Rod is the ufual 
Price. But Leybourn fays, That to ereft new 
Struftures, by taking »down old Walls, it may be 
worth Three Pounds, or Three Pounds Ten ShilL 
per Rod, -bfecaufe in taking down the Walls and 
clearing the Bricks, there is much Time fpent, and 
alfo more Mortar ufed in laying them again, 
than in new Work. 

FenceJVallS) Walls built round Courts^ 
Gardens, Orchards, &c. are commonly callea 
Fence-Walls , fome of which are built of Bricky 
fome of Stone y and others of Flints or Boulders : 
The Brick-Walls for this ule are commonly made 
of Statute-Bricks, a Brick and an half thick, tho* 
they vary, in fome Parts, from this Rule, and 
they are commonly meafur’d, as before; and 
they are fometimes coped with Stone, and fome¬ 
times with Brick, ana thefe are rated by them¬ 
felves : In this Coping one fide of the Wall is 
earn’d upright to the Top, and on the other fide 
there are two Courfes of Bricks ftanding an end 
in an oblique Reclining, or flant Pofition, and a 
ftretching Courfe on the Top finiflies the Wall: 
But Fence-Walls built of great Bricks are coped 
with Coping Bricks, and this Coping is alfo mea¬ 
fur’d and rated with the reft of the Wall. 

Stone-Walls, ferve not only for Walls for 
Houfes, but alfo for Fence-Walls round Gar¬ 
dens, iic. 3nd they are commonly meafur’d 
by tne height of a Line prelled into all the Mould- 
ings, from the Top of the Copings to the Bot¬ 
tom of the Foundation. 
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1 'FXrn, or Walk muc-h tiled in 

f'me-Purrs of S<t(Jh: and Kent ,-ns Fence-Walls, 
lufttinlv round Courts, hut alib Walls ibrbtnblt* 
and other Out-heufo arc built of tfeie Materials, 
Which, appear'very h:indfl>me.* It’s iakt that a 
tMir-hund and a Jeft-lnnded Man lit well tfge- 
ih<r for' this fort of Work, for they have a Hui 
of Mr crir pour’d down upon the Work, which* 
they part betwixt them, each fpreading it to¬ 
wards himftlf, and ib they’ lay in their Flints ; 
which, We mention- orr the account of the iingu- 
larirv of It: They nlfo lav, that their Mortar 
for t)u.> Work mail be very lull, and that it is 
bt’rt to have a.good length of Work before; for* 
they 'Work hut one Courle in height at a rune, 
and'ihfhCy ciid more, ir would he apt to fwelJ 
putof the Ikies and run down : They Jikewife 
; fav,;It“is very dilhcult to make the Work Hand 
'in unify WVnrher. . r * • ’ 

B>:/J:J 7 Walk are fometimes Hoarded, parti¬ 
cularly the Walls of Ionic llarus, Stables, and 
'other (Vit-HoulK ' . 

% WA'LL-fLl.AVER, otherwife call’d Yellow - 
'Gil!\Jl-rJ'cr 7 and in Latin Leitcoium , a general 
aVarne that ftynifies GiUjJlrzver^ is a Plant that 
fhoots oht from its Root oblong Leaves, of a 
da'rk'-rrCefrColonr, and pointed at the end ; be¬ 
tween thole Leaves grow flvcral branchy Stalks, 
-and at the top of thenr appear Flowers coniiftmg 
of tpiy Leaver, a rid 1< metimes more, of a yellow 
Colour; after the Flower is fallen there grows a 
r fiat Vrd, ‘containing flat broad Seeds of a reddiih 
"Colour. ' 

; There*are tw-o forts of Wall-flowers cultivated 
'in '. Gardens, tho* after a different manner ; that 
]\v hieh is call’d the Single being multiply’d oy- 
'Seed, and the Double by Layers or by Slips : : 
The firlt Ihould be lbwn in September) in the 
Earth jhit as you find it; for ’ris the Nature of 
Jthis Flower to grow evtry where, even upon 
AValL, ot among Rubbiih : Neverrhelefs, - when 
they “are cultivated, more Cave is taken of them/ 
: that they may fvrve for Ornaments of borders, 
*or other Plots" in a Garden, where this Flower , 
? looks very agreeably. . ' • 

" They are to be managed as Flowers that are 
c tranfpfanted, liich a * Cyclamen, and the like; 
and a^ foon as they arc lound to be ftrong enough 
# to.change their place, they mult he carry’d to one ' 

J that agrees with them, planted therein and wa-, 
Mfr’d to facilitate their taking Root: Being then 
*a little mindful to clear them ot Weeds, their 
Trowing to Satisfaction may be depended oiv 
.‘tenth forts of them are vivacious Plants, and the 
culture of the Double will alfo fbve for the 
Single. ' 

But the Double Wall-flower delcA r es more Care 


Now, to facilitateThefe.Layers to take Root 
they mull: have, due Watering* giveu then* that 
they may fallen tliemlclves the fooner in the 
Earth, and that they'may have a Subfiance nc- 
cellary fir Action: Ti*-Layer* ^re laid as ibon 
as the Plants have ifto.pt their Flowers, which is 
. mmmonlv about the.end of May or beginning of 
.June; When they aw laid an the Ground they 
' inuft be left there till September or Gclcber 
which is the time of raiiiiTg them to put them 
diewbere, cither in the Qp$n Ground, or i# Pots. 

Thole that would place them m any Border, 
or other Plot of a Garden, let them obftrve that 
die Earth of thole. Compartments wilf do welJ 
enough ; and if they have a fancy to plant then* 
i in Pots, Jet ’em t$*e twb thirds ljLitcbegjQaiien 
1 Earth and one third Mould let the firft fort of 
Earth be well lifted, and the Pots being ftlftj 
with k, the Layers are to be put therein., 

* This fort of Plant is n*)t very apt to be injur’d 
by the Cold t however the Gardiner muft Dpt tiegleft 
to put the Pots into the Green-Houfe, for fear 
ratJier that the Earth freezing Iboul.d break the 
Puts, than that the Plant? themftlves Ihoujd re- 
ccive any Harm by the F/oft : As for thofe that 
are in open Ground, they-/nay be left exposed to 
the Weather, which they Will always bear. . //V/- 
Floveers l’mell fweetly and, look be*urifuiJy, ei¬ 
ther in a Parterre^ or in Pots. ' 

There is another Way of multiplying Well- 
Flowers , and that is by Slips, which are Branches 
of this Plant cut otf without Root^yabove the 
Maiur-Roor, after the Flower is pall and this 
is the in oft frequent Method. Care lhpu)d be 
taken that the Slips, which are.ddign’d to grow 
up into perfect Plants, fhould be nourifli’d, and 
not kept dry ; for then the Fibres will not be well 
difpofed to receive the nourilhing Sap, nor to 
calt out Roots, and the Gardiner’s Labour will 
•coniequcntly be to no purpofe. . 

Theie Slips being well chpfen, fome fifted Gar- 
dcrvEarth muft be put into.Pots or Pans, with 
dome Mould thinly l'prtad upon it; then the 
Slips muft befit half their Length in the Earth, 
and the Earth gently put down upon ’em with 
the Gardiner’s, Hand to, help to .fallen them the 
ioonfcr; and when they have been water’d they 
mult be carty’d to a ihady place till it appears 
they begin to be in Aftioii.j after which they are 
to be remov’d* into the bun. Theft Slips are to 
be planted at rhe fame,time that Lavers are laid ; 

, and when they have taken Root and are fit to be 
tranfplanted you may lit them where you pleafr, 
not forgetting to Water and Weed them, as well 
as the Layers planted where they arc to ftay, as 
often as thtv have occasion for it. 

WALL-FRUIT-TR£ES, tho’ treated of un- 
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and Pains than the Single. It is pretended that der their particular Heads, yet fomething is ne- 
*it never viclds a:iy Seed, and that it is in vain to cellary to be laid of the planting of them in ge- 


fow the lingle WalUjlcwer Seed, which is very ex¬ 
traordinary, if what the Gardiners 'lay is true ; 
fince before it was at all, it muft have its Growth 
from fomething, and it can be nothing but # the 
Seed, which is the principle of the Vegetable 
* Life, and by which the Growth of all Plants at 
firft begins. 

The way of multiplying this Plant is by Lay¬ 
ers, the fineft that can be got muft be choien and 
.laid i ]1 l ^ c Earth ; and that they may not rile too 
fait, a Flook-itick muft be driven down Upon them, 
and the Earth to be put upon the Layers muft be 
the r ^ e Gr °nnd is of, in which they are; 

hiil ' 


-- J - - '** - l -'"WUI ill Ct- 

neral, after having preimfed, that the Reader 
will find undef the Article, Planting cf Trees in 
Gardens, an Account what time the Ground is to 
be till’d, and the manner of doing it, &c , 

In the firft place, the Stiem mull be cut feven or 
eight Inches above the Graft, and the Roots and 
Fibres above half oft. 2 . The Trees muft be 
placed along the Wall, about half 3 Foot from 
it, fo: that they may have the advantage of tic 
beft Earth, which is.always that towards the 
Walk. The Head of the Tree muft not be above 
three Inches at moft from, the Wall, that it may* 
be the better nail’d up again ft it from the Bottom 
.to the Top. 3. The. Dwarf muft be pouted at 
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‘ the diftance direfted under that. Head, with half 
a Standard between every, two of them. The 
Roots are to be feparated and cover’d with.Earth. 

4. The Cut of the Tree muft be turn’d towards 
the Wail, and the principal Roots towards the 
Alley, tor the better jxmriihmcnt of the Tree. 

5. When the Trees .are planted, lo,me Dung mu ft 

be put at the foot of each of them ; or rather, 
let the whole Border be cover’d with it; and if 
an entire Elpalier be planted,; the Dung ought to 
be about Tour Iirchcs deep^ and the/i’rees w ater’d 
in a very dry Seafon. . .: , -. ' ; 

. AVaLNCT-TREE, a Fruit-bearing Tree, of 
which there are feveral forts; as the large foft 
Shell, jand .the Imall hard Shell; . the winter and 
the .blacker Grain,, thej black-grain’d bear the 
fmalleft harddtNut, and the Timber is much to 
be prefer’d ; .the belt lort of which are thole that 
grow in Virginia , which bear a kind of a lljuare 
3N ut, from whence we might eaiily procure them ; 
and next to ihefe are tliofe of 'Grenoble ^ w hich 
are much valued by Cabinet-Makers. 

.The teadieft Method, lays Mr, C'home!, for rai* 
ling Imall or young Walnut-trees^ is by lowing 
them in Nurfeties; as foon as t)ie Nuts are ga¬ 
ther’d you muft choofe the bell lort, carry ’em in¬ 
to a Cellar, or lome other place, where Fro ft can¬ 
not afieft ’em, and there pjant’em in fume Sand, 
and lo leave ’em till the Month of March . They 
may be alio kept in. -theip Hulk, or without, tiJU 
the Spring, tho’ the other may be the ; better way. 
Yon may let ’em about thfc latter end of February, 
or begiiining of Marcb^ or earlier: But if you 
; can, let then) with the Hulk on, becaule the Bit- 
terneis of it is a good ; Pjrdervative againll the 
Worms ; and if you chon lbme Furz and llrew 
about them under Ground, it will be a good de¬ 
fence for them againll Rats and Mice, when the 
• Shells grow tender, especially, if you fupple’cm 
-4 little in warm Cow* Milk ; but being treated as 
before, you will find tiiem already fprouted, and 
, may plant them where they are to abide. 

- It’s a Tree that does not well bear tranfplant- 
iny, and therefore does much better to ft and 


where it is railed of the Nut; but if you have 
• occafion for the RemovaTof them, let not the 
Tree be above four Years old when you remove 
them ; and if they be once before remov’d from 
your Seminary to your Nurfery it.may do well, 
which firft tranfplantaJion may be perform’d at 
two Y ears' old; and oblerveas near as may be, 

‘ to remove, ’em to, the liune lort of Land, as that 
' they were railed on, fork is very diilicult to make 
’em either grow or pro!per on a different Soil; but 
you mult by no means, in the Removal of them 
cut the Head, only dhred up the fide Eranches, 

1 becaule of the hollow Pith which is apt to let 
in Water, and be as Iparing of the Roots; any 
thing of Bruife is very prejudicial to them: You j 
may Jikewile put a Tile-ihred under tiiem to oc- 


Drtlfing . They Ihould at Icaft be planted at forty 
Foot difiance, becaule they love to Ipread both 
their Roots and Branches, tho’they will grew a- 
mongll other Wood, provided you Aired up the 
fide Boughs. " 

^ T1 ; e / e ^ rces nioft in adiy, found, rich 

1 Mould, efpeciallyit it has Chalk or Marl under- 
neatli it; and will grow well on any Land .that is 
dry, where they are railed from the Nut, and 
where they areproteaed from the Cold ; tho' 
they afka" Colei rather than extream Heat, and 
grow in Pits, Valleys, Highway-iidcs, as alio in 
Lireefione Ground, it loamy, and on Hills that 
are chalky. 

.. You may know when the Fruits of tliefe Trees 
are ripe,dor then they begin of themlclves to fall 
oft : . It is better to cudgel oft' the Fruit, when 
dropping ripe, than to gather it by Hand, and to 
open the Hulk 5 then Jay’em by in a dry Room, 
and turn them olten, lomctimcs with a Broom, 
but without walking, for fear of Mculdinefs. 
.They arm the Tops of long Poles with Iron and 
Nails in Italy for that purpole, and imagine, both 
there and in France too, that beating improves 
the Free. 1 he Nuts that elo not calliy come out 
of their Hulks J lion Id be laid by to mellow in 
Heans, and the reft expos’d to tlie Sun, till the 
Shells dry, ellc they will be apt to corrupt and 
defitroy the Kernel. Some preserve ’em in their 
own Leas es, or in a Clieft of Walnut-Tree : O- 
thers in good Earth or Sand, elpccially ifpreftrv’d 
for a Seminary, as afordaid. Old Nuts are not 
whollome till macerated in almoft boiling Water; 
bury them in a Leaden Pot in the Earth, lo as no 
Vermin can attack ’em, and they will keep mar- 
velloully plump the whole Year, and may talily 
be blanch’d. In Spain they ftrew the Gratings of 
old hard Nuts, firft peel’d, into their Tarts and 
.other Meats : And in France they eat’em blanch’d 
and frelh with White-Wine and Salt, having fidl 
cut them out of the Shells, before they are hard- 
ned, with a lliort Bra f-Knife, becaufe Iron rulls. 

' <M Fvelyrt) to incourage good Oeconomy a- 
mongft us in propagating Walnut-Trees , lays, if 
they were more plentiful in our Country, we 
fliould have better Utcnlils of all forts for our 
Houles, as the Romans had of old, who it feems 
much incourag d the Plantations of ’em, as well 
as other Nations do now, for in Burmndy- lays 
the fame Author, they ftand in goocljy Wheat- 
Lands, at lixty and an hundred Feet diftance, 
they preferve the Cron by their Warmth, nor do 
their Roots hinder the Plow; the Inhabitants 
when they fell a Tree, which they never do till 
it is old, they plant another near it: No young 
•Farmer, between Srlanau and Francfort in Ger- 
ntany, is permitted to Marry,.till he can prove 
he has planted a Hated number of Walnut-Trees 
which is inviolably obferv’d, to the great Benefit 
of the Inhabitants; The Berg-Jlraet , which ex- 


calion the lpreadin'g of the Tap-Roots: lt’s.laid . tends from Heidelberg to Darmjladt , is all planted 
- the tops-and. palilli Buds of the Tree, when it with Walnut-Trees, the Inhabitants beingobli^d 
firft liprouts, tho’as late as April, will take hold to Nurle ’em up, by an Ancient Law, fo that 
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i of the Ground and grow to a wonderful Improve¬ 
ment, if firft fteep’d in Milk and Saffron. It 
may be propagated by a Branch llip’d oft' with 
lome^ of the old Wood, and let in February : 
r Nav, thde Trees Will receive their own Cyons by 


a Man may ride many Miles, under their lhade; 
and the Dutch , reap great profit from the Plan¬ 
tations of them in their Reads. 

Great, likewife, and many are the Ufes of this 
Tree, and its Produce; the Timber is much e- 


r Nay, thde Trees Will receive their own Cyons by Tree, and its Produce ; the Timber is much e- 
: grafting, which will improve the Largenefs of fteem’d by the Joyners, for'the bell grain’d and 
r their Fruit. The Time to remove ’em is in Nc- colour’d\frainfcot: It’s ufed for Gunftocks Coach- 


vember and February ; the beft Compoft is to 
ftrew Afl.es at the foot of the Trces^ the Salt 
whereof being walk’d into tfic Earth, is the beft 


1 wheels, and the bodies of Coaches; They make 
. Hqops and Bows of it in New-Enajand, for 
want pf Yew: It makes Rims for Drums, and is 
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died by Cabinet-makers for Inlayings, efpccially I lowing Days fuccfcflively, till it be verv fmooth, 
the linn and dole Timber about the Roots l I between lmooth and pearl'd* and at laft entirely 
That winch we have from Btlogne and New* I pearl'd, encreafing tne quantity of Sug^r every 
England is very black of Colour, and lo admira- I Day* to the end that the Walnuts may be equally 
bly° Rreaked as to reprdent natural Flowers and I foak'd in the Syrup. To bring the whole Work 
Landikips. Joiners, to make it better coloured, I to perfeftion, let 'em continue in the Stove du- 
put the Boards into an Oven after the Batch is Liing the Night, and afterwards let them be put 
our* or lay it in a warm Stable ; and when they I into Pots: The Walnuts will by this means be* 
work it, poliili it over with its own Oil very hot* I come very white, provided that good fine Sugar 
which makes it Black and Sleek : And it mould I be ufed in the Operation ; and they may be dry’d 
not be wrought till thoroughly Sealon’d, becaufe I in the Stove at pleafure, as other fort of Fruits* 
it will fhrink beyond Expectation. I For Walnuts preferv'd Liquid, if fomeSyrup of 

The Fruit, when young, with Hulk and all, I Apricocks be added they will keep much better, 
is fit for Preferves, Food and Oil, and of extraor- I If you have a mind to fluff 'em with Lemon* 
dinary ufe with the Painter in Whites and other I Peel, after the manner of Roan-Walnuts , it may 
delicate Colours, alio fot Gold-Size and Varnifh; I be done before they are put into the Stove to be 
and with this they polilh Walking-Staves, and I dry’d: To that pur pole the needfary opening’ 
other Works that are wrought in with Burning: I may be made with a point of a Knife, either 
They fry the Oil in fome ^Places for Food ; and I quite thro' or on the top of the Walnut , and 
ule it in Lamps. The younger Timber makes I then the Lemon-peel ilfuing forth from thence 
the better colour’d Work, but the elder the more I will appear as if it were the real Stalk. Some 
firm and dole, and is finer Chambletted for Or- | Amber may be added, which will give it a Per- 
nament. 1 fume very grateful both to the Tafte and SxnelL 

Tiie Hulks and Leaves being Reep’d in warm I 

Water, and that Liquor pour’d on Walks and |- WALWORT, of Comftey, in Latin Sjmphitum 
Bowling-Greens infallibly kills the Worms, with- I Petracum , a Plant with {mall flender Branches, 
out hurting the Grafs. A Dye is alfo made of I like thofeof Origan; its Cimes or Tops, are like 
this Lixive to colour Wool* Wood, and Hair. I as it were thole of Thyme, as well as its Leaves 5 
The Water of the Hulk is fovereign againft all I the Flowefs are yellow, tho'fome are to be met 
TelliJential Infections, as is the Water of the I with that ate White, and others Red: The 
3-eaves to clcanfe and heal inveterate Ulcers/ The J whole Plant*is hard as Wood; the Root is long, 
gr*en Hulks dry’d, or the firil Peeping of the ted I of a dark Red, and a Finger thick: It grows m 
Buds and Leaves, reduced to Powder, ferve as j Rony Places, -and Flowers in November. 

Pepper to Meats and Sauces. The Lees of the I ADecottion thereof in Metheglin, being drank. 
Fretting is excellent to fatten Hogs. The Diftil. I purges away the fuperlluous Humours of the 
lation of its Leaves with Honey and Urine makes j Breail; the Juice of it taken in common Water is 
Hair fpring on bald Heads. The Kernel a little | good for thofe who fpit Blood, and for the dif. 
mafticated and apply’d to the Biting of a fufne- I tempers of rhe Reins; if you take it in Wine it 
fted Mad-Dog, and call to the Poultry, after na- I flops the bloody Flux, and the excels of Womens 
■ring lam three Hours, they will die if they eat it. I Menfes; the Plant being chew’d quenches Thirft* 
The Juice of the outward Rind is an excellent I and correfts the lharpneis of the Throat. 

Gargle for a Sore-Throat. The Kernel rubb’d on I WARNEL-WORMS; certain Worms Ricking 

any Crack or Chink of a leaking Veffel, Rops it I within the lkin of Cattle on their Backs, and corn- 
better than either Clay, Pitch or Wax. I monly attend Rich BeaRs as are Poor and Lean, 

Walnuts are Preferv'd, ufually, when they I Ricking along on both fides of their Backs, a Foot 
come to their full Growth; neverthelefi before I deep or more, and are prejudicial for the fale oft hfe 
the Wood is form’d, which happens about the be- I lkinifit be then taken: They may alfo be perceived 
ginning of July: And to b^vt White-Walnuts, I within the fkin of the BeaR, like frnall Knots or 
they mull firR be neatly par’d, till the White ap- I Knobs, appearing like black Spots, 
pears, and thrown into Water; let’em afterwards I To cure the Cattle of them* fome pick ’em ou 
be boiled for fome time in the fame Water, while I with the point of an Awl, tho’ fome Country-men 
ibme other Water is fet over the Furnace, into I lay, as tne BeaR grows m fatnefs, thefe'Worms 
which the Walnuts are to be put, as foon as it I will wear away, and his (kin will be as found as 
begins to boil. It may be perceiv’d whetherjhey I any others: But as this Difeafe in fome Cattle 
be done enough, by pricking them with a Pin, I runs into divers Parts of their Bodies, called by 
after the lame manner as green Almonds, and I fome the Wari-brecd , the Remedy is to call the 
green Apricocks ; fo that when they flip oft from I BeaR, and bind Ins four Feet together, and with 
it, they ought to be remov’d from the Fire. I an hot Iron, if the Wari-breei belong, fear ’em 

5 To render ’em White, it is requilite at firfl to I oft' hard by the body; but if itbebutbegmning,aud 
fling in a handful of beaten Allom, and to give I is but Rat and low, then you lhall but lay the 
them one boiling more : Then they muR be im- I hot Iron thereon, and fear it but to the fkin; af- 
mediatelv cool’d, by turning them into frelh Wa- I terwards anoint it with Tar and firelh Greafe 
ter, in order to be put into thin Sugar, that is, I mixt, and fo it will heal for ever, 
by allow ing one Ladie-full of Water to every two I WARREN, a Franchife, or Place priviledg’d* 
of Sugar. Some time after, having drain’d your I either by Prelcription or Grant from the King, to 
Walnuts , flip ’em into earthen Pans, and having I keep Beafis and Fowls of Warren in. The word 
cauled the Sugar and Water to be heated together, I now is generally apply’d to a quantity of Ground 
pour ft upon them: Next Day the Syrup muR I fet alide for Rabbets, 8c. A Warren as well as 
be clear’d from the Pans without removing the I other things, requires proper Places and particular 
'WahwfSi becaufe they muR not be fet over the Situations:* It Riould be upon a fmall Afcent, 
Fire a r 2^ : *- et the Syrup have five ot fix boil- expofrd to the Eafi or South; and the foil that 
ft tnuil be boil’d on the third Day, till it is mofi Ratable to it, isthat which is Sandy; for 
f^ meur bat Rnooth; as alfo on the fol- to make a Warren of a forong clayey Ground, 

would 
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would be the way to hinder the Rabbets, to make 
themlelves Burroughs with eale; and it the War? 
ren ihould be Moorilh Ground, you would reap 
but little benefit from the Coney, thefe Animals 
being enemies to wet. 

A Warren , properly fpeaking, is a Coppice 
which is cut every ten, twelve, or fifteen \ears, 
according as the Owner thereof thinks fit; and 
if it can be made near his Houle, it’s the better ; 
other wile he mull be content to have it according 
as the Situation of the Ground will allow. 

He ought to take all due Precautions that his 
Warren be lb contriv’d, that the Rabbets may eafily 
habituate themfelves to it ; but how to lucceed 
therein, Mens Sentiments differ; ancient Authors 
who have .wrote upon this Subjeft -lay, that it 
mull be lurrounded with Walls; but others think 
this extravagancy, and the expence will by much 
exceed the Profit; and indeed we find not many 
that are lo inclos’d ; but every Man therein is at 
his own Liberty. • 

: Mr. Cbomei’sy Opinion is that a Warren ought 
to be incompalled with a good Ditch, and tho’ 
iiich an Inciofure cannot hinder the Rabbets to 
go out, at leaft, if it be Jiot fill’d with Water, yet it 
may be hoped no damage will accrue .therefrom, 
when once thele little Animals are accuftomea 
to the Place, ,to which they will keep, tho’ there 
were neither Walls nor Ditches, tQ hem them in: 
He that makes a .Warren^ is at liberty to make it 
as large as he pleafes, the extent is not to be li¬ 
mited; only this may be cbierv'd that the 
more fpacious it is, the more it wiithe the Owners 
Profit. 

I do not know, fays the fame Author, how 
thole who have wrote before me upon the fubjeft 
of Warren*, have given their Opinion,, that it 
ought to be lurrounded with Ditcnes full of Wa¬ 
ter ; they muft either be acquainted with the 
nature of Rabbets,or they muft not; if they were, 
why, lince they it now thefe Animals are enemies 
to moilture, they Ihouldadvile a thing thatmoft 
contributes to it, by bringing Water about by the 
means of Ditches > Is not this a&iug againii the 
courle of nature > And if they were not fenfible of 
the matter, they could have no realon to pre- 
leribe Rules that muft naturally tend to the detri¬ 
ment ofa Warren ; andthtrtfore without troubling 
themlelves about what will become of the Rab¬ 
bets that are put into a Warren , let ’em make 
one in fitch a Situation as is before deferib’d ? and 
Unrounded with good dry Ditches, it will be 
liiiliaent. f - . 

If you have but few Rabbets, to flock the 
Warren with, you muft exercife the more Patience, 
to wait for the Plealure and Profit you may expert 
from itfuch things there are in tins World, that 
Time is requir’d before Men can make their Advan- 
tages of them, and therefore they mull wait; 2 
Warren is of fuch a Nature, that it cannot too 
toon abound with Subje&s that are proper for it, 
to as to be in a condition to yield good Profit to 
the Owner ; thole who delire 1 to have a Warren 
loon, ought to furnilh themlelves with a certain 
Number of Does big with young; thele Animals, 
by their young ones, .will multiply in Time ; 
but they mifft not for the firft two xears be Hun¬ 
ted, and but a little the third; but thofe who 
have moll knowledge in this kind of management, 
takecare to ftock their Warren, by the means of 
a Clapper of Coneys; and its kept up the better, 
when this is done. . .1 .. .. < 


WARREN, a Term in Filhery, being an eafy 
and cheap way, of prelirving and ftoring Filh, 
in the midft of a River, by making, as it were a 
Warren , for the Fifh to retreat to, tho’ you may* 
take ’em when youjpleafe: The enfuing Figure^ 
Ihews the draught of the defign. 



Suppofc the Circuit P. Q.R. be the Place de* 
fign’dfor the Filhery; then provide above twenty 
large Faggots, bound at both ends, of about fix 
Foot long, and fotfc Foot about; lay four fcf 
them in a kind of.afquare, at the bottom, w 
let there be about a Foot fpace between every one 
pf them ; then Jay a Range on the top, crols ’em, 
and a third Range over them, until you have 
piled up Faggots almoft to the top of the Water; 
then lay* lbme heavy Stones, on the uppermoft 
Faggots, that you may keep all dole and lecure, 
again ft the violence of ihc Water, in eale it be 
a Rapid Stream : It would not be arailsif you 
Idrove.a ftrongPole with an Iron point, thro’ the 
uppermoft Faggot, and fo thro’ all that are direft- 
ly under it, into the Ground, the better to fup* 
port your CovertV 

Every thing being thus fitted, let nothing be 
done for about a fortnight, that the Filh may Pals 
to and fro’, and have tune to aenuaint themlelves 
therewith : When they find iiich Holes to re¬ 
ceive them, with the benefit of the Retreat, they 
will, efpecialiy the large ones, much refort there- 
to. 

When you have a mind to try what ftore there 
is, you may proceed thus; get your Tramel-Net 
well leaded at the bottom, and cork’d at top, in¬ 
to fome Boat, together with an Inftrument* Being 
a long light Pole, with an Iron Crook, Itrongly 
fix’d at the great End; and you muft alfo be pro¬ 
vided with Beaters, which are light long Poles, 
with flat pieces of Wood nailed to the top of them, 
to make a Noile on the top of the Water, as allb 
to thruft into the bottom, thereby to drive in, and 
move on the Filh ; the Figures of the Poles, arc 
as follow* 



Then beat up and down; both above and be¬ 
low your Warren , yet drawing Hill near towards 
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it, tkeaW /to force tile Fi!h to retire thither ; 
tiieu cir.iw. about fifteen foot, from your Warren^ 
and fpread your Net about it; begin at P, turn- 
ing about tbWards Qj and you are to conclude at 
R: You may allbit you think good, and that 
you have Net-Room enough,draw the two ends 
of the Net crols each other, and then with your 
Crook draw up the Faggot Sj one after another, 
with all the loofc vSticks, it any be there; then 
fall to beating the Water, round the Net, as well 
at the top as bottom, and gently draw in your 
Net, fullering vour Net to drawl on the Ground; 
lor the Carp and other forts of Fifh; will call 
themfclves into the Sand and Mud, that the Net 
may pafs over them. When the Net is on the Land, 
and the Fiih taken, the Faggots may be replanted, 
and the Warren will be ready for you again, in 
about a Month’s time. 

There is another kind of Warren in a Pond or 
River, which {hall be now dtfcribed ; The lame 
being Sandy, Gravelly-bottoms, and very execel- 
lent during the Heat of the Year: You muft in 
the Place where you intend to make your Warren , 
lay a great many Stones, at equal diftance, fup- 
pofe at eighteen Inches, and the Stones muft be a- 
bout; the Bignefs r of'a “Man’s Head; place over 
them all an old Plat-form, made of Boards, or 
Doors*, about fifteen Foot long, and ten broad, 
blit the longer and broader the better, at the iides 
fl, as you ft* in the enfuing Figure, 



you muft cut out two or three Holes, that you 
may commodioufly lift up your Doors or Boards, 
with your Iron Crook, above mentioned, when 
you intend to fifh it. 

The blank Places, are the Stones on which your 
Boards reft: Some of them are mark’d K, L, M, 
D. The hollow Places are in the intervals, all 
Black, mark’d with the finall Letters a, b, c, d, e, 
f, g. Place the other Stones and Gravel upon the 
Door, as well to conceal it from Thieves, as to 
fecure it frem being carry’d away by the Stream ; 
you may make feveral of them, and Fifh ’em 
every fift een Days, as you fee occafion. 

You may know whether there by any {lore of 
Fifh under it by this way: If when you come 
near it with your Boat, and thruft it a little with 


your Pole,~you then perceive ftore of Bubbles to » 
nle,’tisa lure iignot Fifh. 

Now the way to draw it; is as follows: The 
Letters F; C, K, L, M, D, H, E, reprelent the 
Warren , and you alfo fee how you muft Plant 
your Tramcl-net: Let the end A, tirft go into the 
Water; audio cnclole the whole about eight foot 
diftance, in a Circle ; the other end of your Net 
B, clapping about a Yard over the end A ; then 
you muft get a lufty Pole or Stake, with'an Iron 
point at .the end H, which force a good way in* 
to the Ground, juft by the edge ot the Door or 
Warren , by the Letter i; then h with the Iron 
Crook, hook up the Door by fbme one or other 
of the Holes, made at the fide of the Warren F, 
lift up the Door direftly to the Stake G; and fo 
fallen it thereunto at the Letter G, with a Cord 
drawn thro’ one of the Holes then foil to work 
with your Beaters, at the bottom, and amongft 
the Stones, and the Fifh will entangle themfelves 
in the Net, fo that you may take them with eafe. 
When you have taken in your Net, clap down, 
your Doors again, and cover it over as before. 

•WART, a hard Calloiity, that ufually grows 
upon the lkin of Peoples Fingers, back of the, 
Hands, Qa the Methods our French Author 
preferibes to take them off, are thefe. 

i. If Warts, in the opinion ef fbme, are touch’d 
with Fig-Leaves, they will fell off; and there arc 
thole who alcribe the feme vertuc toa Pidgeons 
Heart. 

a. Cut off' the Head of a live Eel, and rub 
’em with the Wood that gufhes out; they will 
all drop off*. 

3. Put a Hens-foot upon a quick Fire, till the 
fkin peels off* from the Bone, and with that fkia 
rub the Warts twice or thrice 7 while it is hot, it 
'will do the Bufinefe. 

WART, a fpungy Excretion, near the Eye of 
a Horfe) proceeding from condens’d Flegm relid- 
ing there, which in time caufes the Eye to confumc,- 
or to grow finall; if it be not remedy’d: For a 
Wart that grows upon the edge or inftde of the 
Eye-lid, take fome burnt Allom, and a like 
quantity of white Copperas unburnt, let them 
be beaten very fmall into a Powder, and laying 
fome of it every Day on the Head of the Wart, ic 
will confume it: See Anbury , 

Mr. Chomel fays, that Warts will grow in all 
the Parts of a Horfe, Mule and Afs’s Body, efpe- 
cially in the extream Parts, that you muft not 
bnrn ’em* but cut ’em off, and rub ’em with Ni¬ 
tre, apply Cha Icites and pounded Vetch to 
’em, and continue it daily; you muft not lead 
’em to Water, till they are well; forbear hot Me¬ 
dicines, efpecially when the Evil is about the 
crown of the Foot, becaufe Ulcers are healed there 
with difficulty, 

WASHING of Hemp or Flax ; a work done 
after a lufficient Watering of thele Commodities } 
you muft in the fir ft Place take oft* the Gravely 
Stone, and over-layers of Wood, that keep ’em to* 
gether in the Water, and unloofine them from 
the Stakes, wafh out every Bait and Boundle le- 
parately by it felf, rub it exceedingly clean, leav¬ 
ing not a Leaf on, nor any filth withm it; then 
fet it upon the dry’d Earth upright; that the 
, Water may drop from it; this done, load it up 
and carry it Home, and in fome open Ground 
or piece of Ground, rear it upright either againft 
Hedges, Poles, Walk, Back-fides of Houfis, or 
r the Uke, where it may have the full ftrength 
| and 
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and reflation of the Sun* and being thoroughly 
dry, then houfe it. 

Some indeed there aie, who as loon as their 
Hemp comes from the Water, will not rear it im, 
but lay it upon the, Ground flat, and then for 
the fpace of a Week, turning it at the end of every 
two Days, firft on the one lide, and then on the 
other, and after rear it upright, dry it and houfe 
it ; and this is good Houfwiiry. 

WASPS, or Hornets , Infefts very injurious to 
Bees and lome forts of Trees : They may be de- 
jftroy’d feveral ways, either by way of preventi¬ 
on in the Spring or Summer, kill the young ones 
before they increafe, for from a few comes a Mul¬ 
titude ; or they may be Smoak’d or Stifl’d, S' they 
are in any hollow Tree, or Scalded, if in a Houfe or 
Barn-thatch; you may ferve ’em the fame fauce, 
if in the Earth ; you may alfb Burn, Stamp upon 
them, or Bore them. They are, moreover, when 
they fly to Fruit-Trees, after Bees and the like, 
catch’d by fetting Cyder, Verjuice. Sour Drink or 
Grounds, in fhort neck’d open Vials, in their way, 
or elfe by expofing fweet Apples, Pears, Breafts, 
Liver, or other Flefh in feveral Places, which will 
lerve for fo many Baits for them. 

WASTE; a Term of various lignifications; 
for firft it is a fpoil made in Houles, Woods, 
Lands,, Qc. by the Tenant for Life or Years; to 
the Prejudice of the Heir, or of him in the Rever- 
fion or Remainder; but Wafte of th tForefi y is 
moft properly, where a Man aits down his own 
Woods within the Foreft y without the King or 
the Lord Chief Juftice in Eyre’s Licence: Secondly, 
Wajle is taken for thofe Lands, which are not in 
one Man’s Occupation, but lie Common, which 
leems to be fb call’d, . becaufe the Lord cannot 
make fuch Profit of them as he does of his other 
Lands, by reafon of that ufe which others have of 
it in pafliing to and fro; upon this none may 
build, cut aowh Trees, Dig, 8r. without the 
Lord’s leave. 

WATER; one of the Elements, lo ufeful and 
neceflary to Man and Beaft: It is of lo conftant a 
lervice, not only for our Drinks, but alfb in pre- 

£ aring our Flelh and Bread, that it may juftly 
s faid, to be th t Vehicle of all our Nourishment; 
fo that when ever this happens to put on other 
Properties than are necefiary to fit it for this pur- 

S ofe, its no wonder, if in its palfage thro’ the Bo- 
y, thefe do make Suitable Impremons there. 
waters are either Natural or Artificial; and 
natural Waters are divided into Frejh Waters, Mi¬ 
neral and Sea Waters; Sweet Waters are either 
Springy Fiver , Rain^ Well , Pond or Snow Waters. 

Spring-Water is liable to a mixture, in one fort 
or another, of all the Metalline or Mineral Particles 
which lieconcealed in the Earth; there are indeed 
many curiotis ways of finding what are the prin¬ 
cipal Mixtures in thefe Waters, which we fhall not 
now middle with. 

River-Waters have their various Qualities 
from the different Sorts they pals thro’, tho’ not 
fo much as that of Springs: They may be reckon’d 
a Compolition of Spring and Rain-Waters toge¬ 
ther. 

Rain-Water is reckon’d the mod Ample of all, 
and comes neareft to a Homogeneous Fluid, and 
is to be preferr’d in Medicine , as a Dilutes . 

Well-Water is fubjeft to all the Inconvenience, 
that Spring-Water brings along with it, with this 
additional Mifchief, that Stagnating £) long in 
the Well, it may there take up from the Bed it lies 


upon, fuch Particles, further than what it brought 
along with it, as to render it ftill more unwholfom; 

Pond-Water mav include all Stagnating Waters, 
which are generally only from Rain, and mix’d 
with filth, that render it th$ moft uncleanly and 
difagreeable of all others. 

Snow-Water undoubtedly brings fuch a con- 
fiderable Portion of Nitre along with it, in fo 
much as to make it Deterfive an a Diure tick ; but 
this comes fb little either into our Diet or Pby* 
fickj that it is not \rorth much Solicitation about 
it*' 

Sea-Water may be added here; its Acrid and 
Salt; and upon that account, is both difagreeable 
and unwholfom in our Food, and therefore neve* 
experienced but in Extremities. 

As many of the Difeafes, incident to Human 
Bodies, are owing to the Waters which we Drink, 
and which are m a great meafiirethe common 
Vehicle of all our Food: So it is not to be que- 
ftion’d but Horfes alfb fuffer in this refpect, whd 
are in Countries where Waters abound much with 
ftony Corpufcles, as many of thefe are apt enough 
to Circulate with the Blood, and as readily ftop 
the fmalleft Conduits andPaifages; and .therefore 
thofe Waters, that are moft Simple, as Rain»Wam 
ter y River-Water and Pond-Water y when the 
Ponds are made clean, and not over much difturb- 
ed, are undoubtedly the beft for them; but when 
it is otherwife, that they are often rak’d into, or 
kept a great while witnout draining, they are 
thereby difpofed to ferment, and become very 
unwholfom. The Spring Watets, efpecially thofe 
of deep Wells, as they are apt to be impregnated 
with many of the Metallick or Mineral Subftances 
of the Earth, ought therefore to be very much 
fufpefted. 

Among other Methods made ufe of, in order to 
know if there are Springs of Water, in fuch and 
fuch Places, you muft before Sun-rifing, lie up* 
on your Face, on the Earth, and holding up 
your Chin a little; you muft obferve if fome 
moift Vapour like Waves, does not arife from it! 
It is in the Months of Auguft^September and Ofto- 
bsr; that this Search muft be made; and notice 
muft be taken, that the Place from whence this 
Vapour does arife be not wet upon the Surface: 
Mountains apd Hills, where Reeds, Crefies, Wild- 
Mint, Silver-Weed, Rufhes, and other aquatick 
Plants grow, feldom fail of enclofing Water in 
their Bowels* 

But is is not enough that we fhould find Water 
for ufe, but it muft alfo be confider’d, whether 
it can be convey’d to the Place for which it is de- 
fign’d; for the Nature of Water, is not to rife 
higher then the Spring from which it proceeds, 
without fome Art be ufed for it; and therefore 
you muft obferve it, and the Level, with all the 
exa&nefs imaginable ; to the end you may know 
the Declivity from the Source to the Place, where 
the Fountain ought to be made, and take care to 
confider the Afcents and Defcents, or if there is 
any Valley wherein the Water muft pals in a 
| ftrait Line: If it be fo, a Trench, or Gutter, 
muft De made, three or four foot deep to put in 
Pipes, always following the Hills, to the end the 
Water may be convey’d, the moft upon a Level, 
that it may not loft its Declivity. 

WATER, a Diftemper in Sheep* lying between 
the outward Skin and the Rinc, wherein you may 
cut a Hole, put in a Quill, and let the Water out; 
but if the Water be between the Rine and the Bag, 
fo that you cannot cut the Rine, it is incurable ; 
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When the Water is let out ftitch up the Hole, 
and-anoint it with Tar and Butter. 

WATER^N^*®- ^ ee Ciderkin. 

WA RER-CLSTERNS. See Cifiernt. 

WATER-CRESSES, Plant* that at the be- 
tinning Jhoot forth round leaves,which as they grow 
uni become indented like a Rocket ; the Plant 
has a lharp :and biting Tafte, and it is known to 
every body : It grows near Springs *"d Rivulets, 
accompany ’d always with an Herb call a Beider. 
Jt blolfoms in July and Augujl. 

It’s eaten raw in Sallet, and provokes Urine; 
Women With Child mull not eat it; unlefs it be 
that the Child is dead, in which cale it will help 
'em to be deliver’d; its Juice mix’d with Vine- 
mr is very good for thofe who are drouly and 
leavy: headed being warm’din right good White- 

ipe, with Butter, Radilhes and Parfly Roots, 
and apply’d to the Place about the privy Parts 
where the Hair grows, it will caule you to make 
Water, and whether ui'ed inwardly or outwardly, 
its good tor an hard Node, 

Water-farcy, see Farcy. 

WATER-GAGE, a Sea Wall or Bank, to ftop 
or reftrain the Current, or overflowing ot Water; 
allb ati Inftrument to Gage or Meafure the rro- 
femdity or Quantity of any Water. 

W'aTER-GA-NG, a Trench, Trough orCourfii 
to carry Water in a Stream, fuch as are ufually 
made in Sea Walls, to loofe and drain Water out 

of the Matfhes. . . 

WATER-GERMANDER, m Latin Scordtum, 
m Plant that grows in watry Places and Flow- 
ns in June and July : It is iomewhat of a 
Garlick fmdl, mirdwith an Aromat/ck ; its juft- 
Jy efteem’d a good Alexifbarmick , and makes an 
excellent Ingredient in all Compolitions of that 
Intention, as well as in that grand Medicine in 
the Shops, which has its name from it, Di^fcen 
drum: there is alfo an excellent Compound Water, 
which derives its name from this Ample, and is 
called Aqua Scordij Comfojtta ,, prepar’d of the 
luiceof Goats-Rue, two Ounces of London-Trtacle, 
which mu(l digeft three Days, and then the Wa* 
ter drawn off; it will keep the better, if the Herb6 


be done, without danger; and the manner of 
which, take thus. 

You lhall, according to the Quantity, knock 
four or five ftrong Stakes, into the bottom of the 
Water, letting them Squiarewife, then lay you* 
round Baits or Bundles of Hemp, under :the War 
ter, the thick end of the Bundle orte way, and 
the thick end of another, the other way, io lay¬ 
ing Bait upon Bait, till all be laid in, aid fb that 
the Water covers ’em all over, then take overlay- 
ers of Wood, and binding them overthwart to the 
Stakes, keep the Hemp down dole, and efpeciaE - 
ly at the tour Comers; then take great Stones^ 
Gravel, and other heavy Rubbilh, Saying the 
lame between, and over "the Overlayers, ajid to 
cover the Hemp dole, that it may by no means 
Hit, and let it continue in the Water fobs 
Days and four Nights, if it be in a running Stream, 
but if in Handing Water, longer: Then take out 
one of the uppermoft Baits and walh it, and if 
in the wafhing, you lee the Leaf come off, it’s % 
lure fign the Hemp is water’d enough: As for 
Flax, lefs time will ferve, and it will fhed tftd 
Leaf in three Nights. 

You are to oblerve, that tho’ ytoor Hemp may 
in a Night or two, after pulling, be carrytt e§ 
the Water, you muff not do lb by yourFlax, which 
muft be reared tip, dry’d *nd wither’d, a Week 
or more, to ripen the Seed; and this done,' yo& 
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be putintoan Alembick with a fufhcient quantity | 
of Water, and two Pound of Spirit of Wine with 
them, drawing oft'about one Gallon, forotherwife 
the Water will not keep without Sowring. 

..It is good for all kind of Fevers, and help* 
both to raife the Spirits as a Cordial, and promote, 
m hinderthe Eruption of fuch Humours, as fre¬ 
quently do critically terminate luch Diftempers. 

. The Plant keeps itsfmell, if well dry’d, tho’ 
reduced into a fine Powder, and therefore may 
conveniently be preferibed in Boles, as well as in 
Infiifion; which makes it fomewhat ftrange, that 
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it is not eftner met with in extemporaneous Praoile: 
Some Authors mention this Simple amongft Hyjle- 
ticks, and defttoyers of 'Worms, as alfofor a 

f ood Deterger of malignant and inveterate Ulcers, 
ut fuch praftife is not all warranted by Expen¬ 
ance. _ , 

WATERING of Hemp at Flax , a rural Work 
hwtftty to be done, and the bell Water fbt this 
Ufe, is the tunning Stream, and the worft, the 
Handing Pit; yet btcaufe Hemp is efteemed a Poi- 
fonous thing, lnfefts the Water, and is deftruaive 
to all Fi(h, its beft to empoly fome fnch Pools 
and Ditches, as are kaft fubjeft to Annoyanee- 
except a Man fives near fome great and brood 
Streams, in whole {hallow Farts, this wdtk may 


the Seed, which muft be pteferv’d in fome dry 
Veflel or Place, tiU the Spring of the Year, and 
then beat or tnrelh it, fbt year ufe, and when 
your Flax or Line, is ripled, then you muft find 
it to the Water asaibreuid. Set iVajhing of Hemp 
or Flax, 

WATERING of Land. 9 ee Overfovting of 
Land, and Draining of Land. 

WATER-GRUEL, a wholefom Diet, and 
made after different ways: That is very good, 
Which is made of the beft Oatmeal, beaten ana 
fltep’d in Water all Night, drain'd next Day, 
and boil'd with a blade of Mace, and being e- 
nough, has fome Raifins and Currants, which 
had been infufed in a Pot of Seething-Watef, put 
to it, with a little Wine, littk Salt, and a little 
■Sugar: Another way, is to take about two Part* 
Oatmeal, and one Part of Rice, reduced into a 
fubtil Powder, which is boil'd well in Water, ad¬ 
ding a good Proportion of Cumamon, to boil al¬ 
fo in due time; then drain it thro’ a Cloth, and 
Sweeten it to your Tafte; the yolk of in Egg, 
beaten with a little Sherry or Sack, put to it, n 
not bod in a Loofhefs: Butter may be added at 
other time: It is very Tafteful ana nourifhing.* 

WATERING-EYES, a Diftemper incident to 
■Horjes, for the curing of which, take in equal 
quantity of Violets and Salt, mix 'em With a fufr 
ficient quantity of Vinegar, and of Oil, long Pep- 


with half a round of Honey, put it into his Aye; 
if the Horfe is wounded, you muft take Oil of 
Rofes, and the white of an Egg; and apply k 
with Tow upon it, till the next Day, you muft 
bathe it with the Decoftion if Fengreeck, and api 
ply a Pledget fteep’d therein; when he Begins t 6 
amend, you muft make ufc of an Eye-Salve. 

WATERING or Diving; 4 Term as it relate* 
to Hemp, fignify ingw lay the Bungs, which aib 
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the Bundles of Stalks in Water, with Weights on 
them, to keep them from Swimning. 

WATERING-FOT, an UtenliJ, than which 
nothing can be more ufefiil in a Garden: This 
Vefiel exaftly imitates the Rain that falls from 
the Clouds* by fhedding the Water it contains, out 
of a thouland little Holes, that are in the Role 
of it; the Relief Plants receive by the help of this 
Veflel, does’em a great deal of good, by moi fi¬ 
ning the Ground* without maxing it hard and 
beaten. In watering Plants, whether Morning or 
Night, Water as neat the Ground as you can, 
ana do not hold the IVater-Pot too high, for that 
would walh the Earth from about their Roots, 
and make the Ground hard when the Sun came to 
Shine upon it, and lo bind the Roots too much, 
about which the Earth fhould be always open and 
loofe before you Water; and above all avoid as 
much as can be the wetting of the Leaves 
WATER-LENTILS, in Latin Lenticula Pa- 
hiflrby a Mofs like unto Lentils: Its Leaves are 
round and very lmall, like Lentils, from whence 
it has its Name: they are faftned to lmall Hairs 
or Shreds, and fwim upon ftandingWaters * when 
the Waters come to overflow, they follow 'em, 
andasfoon as they touch the Banks, they take 
Root, and grow m fuch a manner, tnat th$y be¬ 
come a Plant, as large as the Water Sijimbriunty 
call’d Crefles: This Plant is found in Ditches and 
ftanding Waters : It Blofloms in May and June . 

Water diftill’d from the Leaves of Water-Len- 


and removes the Imnamations of the Eye-Lids, 
Tellicles and Breafts. 

WATER-LILY, in Latin Nymphea , are of 
two forts, the White and the Yellow, the White 
grows in Water, its Leaves are large, almoft round ; 
of a brown green on the nether iide* and whitilh 
green on the upper ; they always fwim on the fur* 
face of the Water, tho’they flick to the Stem, by 
the means of long and round Stalks; the Flowers 
are large, in the form of a Role, and as white as 
. thole of Lilies, but have no finell; the Root is 
Jong, and as thick as one’s Arm, being white with¬ 
in, and brown without. 

The yellow differs from the white, in that its 
Leaves are not fo round, its Flowers yellow, and 
the Bark of the Root green. 

: They often make ufe of the white Water-Lily 
in Phyfick, its Flower being Cooling'and Moift- 
hing, as well as the Root: Their Decoftion is given 
inwardly in Rheums and burning Fevers : It’s al- 
fo proper for fharpnels of Urine, and to fweeten 
Blood. Laftly* they imploy it outwardly in In- 
flamations, ana to clean and loften the Skin. 

WATER-MEASURE, when Sea-Coal, Salt, 
&c. are Meafur’d with the Corn-Bufhel, which 
weighs fifty fix Pounds Averdupois, then they 
are heaped, or elfe there is allow'd- five ftriked 
Pecks to the fculhel, and this they call Water-Mea- 
fure. 

JVater-Meafure , mention’d in 22 Statute of 
Charles II. exceeds the Winchejler Meafure by a- 
bout three Gallons: It’s now ufed for felling of 
Coals in the Pool, 8c. 

WATER-MURRAIN, a Difeafe in Black- 
Cattle * which proceeds from the Ranknefs of 
Blood, and chieny it takes thole that are Young, 
betwixt one Year old and three; it is eafy to be 
found out, for they fwell on th° Back and both 
fides the Chine, and without prefent help you 


will fee the Hide puff’d up to the Shoulder Blade* 
on both fides: To cure this Murrain , you mult 
firft let the Beaft Blood in the Neck; and give 
fome Fenugreeck, long-Pepper, Spikenard* well 
reduced into Powder* in Ale or Beer lukewarm: 
And for the fwelling on the Back, take three 
handfuls of Salt, and a pint of Spring-Water, 
with a pint of White Wine Vinegar; then take 
a little Allom and pound it, and put it in all 
together, and beat it with a Slice, until it be 
white like Milk, with which bathe the fwell’dPlace 
very well, and it will dry up the Rheum and cure it* 

For preventing this Difeafe, Blooding in time 
is the bell, and if the Cattle are fwell’d very 
much on the Back, rowel them on both fides be¬ 
hind the Shoulder Blade, againft the Heart, and! 
put in fome Hairs to keep the holes open. 

WATERS for Flowers , fuch Waters as are 
proper to Moifien them ; fome pretend that Well-. 
Water, being not fufficiently rarified, by realbn 
of a great degree of Cold it has, is not proper 
for Plants, but experience teaches us, that let it 
be Well-Water or convey’d in Pipes from the 
Spring-Head, it will do well enough; provided 
it fiands fometime in the Sun and Air, and that 
fome Sheep or Deers dung, be put into it, with 
a quantity of crummy Earth, that lies next un¬ 
der the Turf, and that it be ftirr’d before you ufe 
it. 

Running-Water, is what is moft efteem’d* be- 
caufe that being continually, in Motion, it fubti- 
lizes and warms it lelf, and does thereoy require 
fertilizing qualities. Rain-Water preferv’a in 
Ciftcrns, has likewife wonderful Properties* in 
that falling from on high, it participates of the 
fubtil Parts of the Air, and of the Fire which 
gives it Life, and confequently cannot but render 
Gardens extreamly Fertile ; for the lame Reafon, 
Fields always flourifh after great Rains. 

As for Pond and ftanding Water, fome main¬ 
tain, that they are by no means proper for Plants, 
and the Realbn given is, that they contain certain 
grols Particles, which not being able to penetrate 
them, but with Difficulty, are more apt to pro¬ 
duce bad Eftefts, than do any Good: They affirm 
likewile that they are fubjefr to.engender Worms, 
which fixing to the Roots of Flowers, gnaw’em, 
whence it frequently happens, that they languifti 
and die : However* it is often found that thole 
Waters, when rarify’d by the Heat, do Wonders 
to the Roots of Flowers, and fo give Reafon to 
believe, that they difeharge themfelves of all Im- 

{ mrities, by this Rarefaftion, fo that it may juft- 
y be faid, that this Scruple is an ill grounded O- 
pinion. 

It happens fometimes, that thro’ frequent 
Rains, the Earth in the Flower Pots, would be 
tob much moi fined, if neceflary Precautions were 
not ufed; when therefore any fuch thing hap¬ 
pens, the Pots may be laid along hdeways-fotfiat 
the Water may drain out, and then oblcrvinf* 
which way the Wind fits, their bottoms ought to 
be turn’d that way, otherwift the Mother Roots, 
and thofe that depend upon ’em, would be in dan¬ 
ger of peri(hing. 

Every Plant has naturally a radical Moifture in 
it, witnout which, it would not be able to grow, 
and as this Moiflure is not maintain’d, but by a- 
nother Foreign Humidity, which ordinarily pro¬ 
ceeds either from Rain* or from the Watering we 
give Plants, it muft of Conlequence follow, that 
this Watering of Plants is neceflary; for it is by 
this Aflillance only that they havetheir Extenlion, 
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aft efficatioufly> and yield what is expefted from 
them : Its therefore necellary to know how thole 
Waterings may be apply’d, lb to become ufe- 
ful, and make Flowers appear in our Gardens, 
in their utmoft Perfection. 

Now feeing different Seafons require different 
Conliduations, in rclpeft to Watering; it muft be 
bbftrvtd, that Summer Plants, have need to be 
well wetted, efpecially in the Evenings, after 
Sun-let bee a ufe the Water which has a lecret In- 
fluence, that is kindly to the Flowers, being fo¬ 
mented in the Boibm of the Earth, afterwards 
Communicates all its moil fubtil Parts to the Roots 
of Flowers* which Benefit by it according to the 
procreative Faculty Nature has endow’d ’em with. 

In cale Plants require Watering in the Winter 
Seafon ; it muft by no means be done till the Sun 
is rifen, and never after Sun-let, for fear they 
fhould Freeze in the Night, when the Cold is al¬ 
ways mod intenle ; care ajfo ought to be taken, 
‘that the Watering be but moderate, and that the 
Water does not wet the Leaves', as being defign’d 
for the Roots ; and this may be eafily effe&ea by 
Watering’em out of the Neck, of a linall Water¬ 
ing Pot,» without a Rofe: Regard alio muft be 
had to the quantity of Water, tiled to the Plants, 
too much or too little caufes them to languilh, 
whereas when they are juft moiftned, as much as 
their Nature requires, they thrive exceedingly and 
grow to a WondeT. 

The Watering Pot is commonly made uft of 
to Water Plants, which by the means of little 
Holes, on the top of a clos’d Neck, lets out the 
Water like Rain, which comes upon the Plants 
in little Drops, Moiftens them equally through- 
out, and refrelhes ’em, while you look on them. 

There are fometimes Plants growing in Pots, 
which for want of Moifture are ready to droop; 
theft are plung’d into a Ciftern, within an Inch 
of their brans, and they are to be continued there 
till fuch time as the Water comes up thro’ the 
Holes at the bottom, and appears on the furface 
of the Earth, contain’d in the Pots; but then 
they are taken out and carry’d to fome other 
Place, to let ’em ftand and drain ; whether in 
Pots, Cafes, or open Ground, it often happens 
that the Earth being too much moiftned, upon a 
fudden drought, turns to fo very hard a Cruft 
that the Water Aides off from it, and cannot pe¬ 
netrate to the Roots of the Plants, in which cafe, 
the Ground muft be well beaten, and then the 
Water will enter to your Satisfaftion. 

WATER-PLANTS, Plants that naturally de¬ 
light to grow in fome fort of Water or anot her; 
an Account of which Aquaticks, together with 
their Virtues, being to be met with, under their 
fey eral Names,what lies upon us to lhew here,is the 
manner how to propagate them in our Gardens. 

. It’s not to be doubted but many curious Perfons 
woyild have made Plantations of Water-Plants in 
their Gardens, long fince, if they had known how 
to have done it, as the beautiful Flowers of fome 
ot them,, at leaft equal, if not furpafi many of 
our moft curious Land-Plants; and that chiefly in 
the Weft Indies , tho’ England has alfo its fhare. 

Water-Plants may have their Places in Gardens, 
even tho’ there are neither Ponds, Rivers, nor 
Springs, to Pl an t them in; in order to which, a 
,good Author fays,youmuft firft provide either large 
Garden Pots, glaz’d within fide, and without 
Holes in their Bottoms; or elfe caufo Troughs or 
Cafesof Wood to be made, according to the Fi¬ 
gure following, 



of Oaken-Boards, about tWo Inches thick, the 
Cafes fhould be fix Foot long, two Foot wide at 
the Bottoms, and two Foot and an half deep if 
thev are for large Plants that grow under Water, 
or lhallower for fuch as do not require deep Wa¬ 
ters : The Comers and other Joints of fiich Cafes 
lhould be ftrengthen’d with Iron, thelniides well 
pitch’d, and the outfides painted. Put common 
unmix’d Earth into theft rots or Cafes, fo much 
as to fill one third Part of them, for Water-Lilies* 
Pond-Weeds, or fuch others as require depth ot 
Water for their Leaves and Branches to fWim in ; 
and fill about two thirds of them with the like 
Earth, for Water ^Plantains, Water-Aroms, and 
Ranunculus's* that Jove his depth of Water : 
Then for tho/e Plants which grow in Mar/hes 01- 
Bogs, the Earth may lie within five Inches of the 
Top. This Work may be done in April, when* 
the Water-Plants begin to appear, which may be 
brought in and planted from that time to the 
middle of June , filling up eacli Pot or Cafe with 
Water, as loon as the Plants are put into them. 
It muft be obftrv’d likewife that many Water- 
Plants are Wanderers, which Iwim about from 
place to place as the Wind carries them, and only* 
ftrike their Roots into the Water; therefore a 
fmall quantity of Earth at the Bottoms of the 
Pots they are fet in, will fuffice to maintain the 
Water in a right ftate for their fupport. In fhoit, 
to obforve the mode of Growth and the Expoftre 
of thole Plants you colleft, will beft help you to 
undejftand the right way of cultivating them- 
, With fuccels in your Gardens. 

; In this artificial management of Plants, thofe o£ 

; Rivers fhould be Frequently reftefii’d with Spring- 
I water ; fuch as delight to grow in landing Pools* 
or Ponds, fhould be ftldom interupted with it. 

It is alfo obftrvable, that Water-Plants, upon, 
removing them, will be as long before they reco- 
I ver themfelvies to renew their Growth, as Land-, 
Plants, which* may foem fttange to fome who are. 
us’d to fee the Hidden Refrefnment of a decay’d 
Land-Flower when it is put into Water ; and 
whereas it is a t common thing to fhelter Land- 
Plants from the Heat of the Sufi, after tranfplant- 
ing, Water-Plants muft be dealt with dire&Jy 
contrary, and be expofed to the Sun after they 
are removed.’ i( 

The Seeds of Water-Plants are of two Kinds, 
one Clafs alwas fwimming tfie Top of the Wa¬ 
ter,and the other, as foon as it is jlied, finking.. 
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to the Bottom, following the Natute of their 
Mother-Plants in that refpeft; or if the Seeds of 
thole Plants which naturally fwim on the Top of 
the Water Ihould fink to the Bottom, fuch Seeds 
Would then be removed from the proper Stations 
required for their Growth, and would therefore 
perilh ; fo likewife the Seeds of thofe Plants 
which Nature direfts to grow under the Water will 
not fwiin on the Top thereof; and lo it is in our 
Climate, that not my Water-Plant is Ever-green, 
but that they are all of them cither Vivacious or 
Annual, loling their Leaves down to their Roots, 
or elle perilhing entirely, their Seeds only ex¬ 
cepted ; for there is no probability of their living 
and growing in the frozen Waters; and therefore 
it is the mote necefiary to fay fomething concern¬ 
ing the Prelervation of their Seed from Year to 
Year. In order to this, you have no more to 
do, than to follow them from the Flower till 
they are ripe, and then to put them in Earth and 
Water, to prelerve them for Vegetation the Spring 
following; the Pots and Calts already direftecl 
are proper to put them in as foon as they are 
gather’d ; then let them link or fwim in the Wa¬ 
ter, till the Spring caufes them to fprout; they 
will profper with little Attendance} and in Cafe 
you Ihould have a Correlpondence and receive 
iorne from America , where the Waters are lb ge¬ 
nerally adorn’d with beautiful Plants, fome par¬ 
ticular Method Ihould be contrived to preferve 
them during their Tranfportation, and for their 
Culture when you receive them: Put each Sort 
by it fell into Bottles of Water and Earth, with 
large Mouths, cover’d only with Linnen Cloth; 
and not with Corks, which would cauie a ferment 
in the Liquors; place thole Bottles in Iorne Vet 
fels of Water, till they can be brought to you, and 
then low them in the Pots, already direfted 
for Plants of this Natute. Place them in hot Beds, 
till the Weather with us, will nearly aniwer the 
Heat of the Climate they came from. 

Strift oblervation ihould be made, at the Ga¬ 
thering of their Seeds, of the depth of Water they 
grow in, the Situation and the Quality of theSoil 
under the Water, whether they inhabit running or 
Banding Waters; and above all the Tafte of the 
Waters they grow in, whether Salt, Brackilh or 
Frelh, Ihould be obferv’d. 

When you have colle&ed a fufficient Variety of 
Water-Plants, into your Gardens, you may pre¬ 
pare todifpole them m Claifes,and range the ieveral 
Tribes in proper order; and this by the way, 
would be very uleful to fuch as read Ledures on 
Plants: The moll proper Sealon for diipoling and 
removing them, is as foon as they are out of 
Flower, and the Xeaves begin to decay, which is 
about the beginning of September : Their Stems 
or Branches mull then be cut off, near the Root, 
and their Robts planted at duedillances in the 
Pots or Cales before mentioned. 

WATERS ( Compound) Waters Dillilled from 
feveral Ingredients; fome of which are Medicinal* 
and others Odoriferous , and ferve to Paint ana 
Adorn the Body: As for the Medicinal fort, if 
you would dilhl the Compound Water of Sage, 
take an equal Quantity of Sage and Penny-Royal, 
pound them in a Mortar, and diftil them; this 
Water is good for the Belly-Ache, and it gives 
eafein cold Gouts, if you drink fome of it, with; 
a fmall quantity of Caftoreum. 

■ Compound Water of Turneps ; take Garden or 
Wild Turneps, or both together, Smallage and 
Barfly-Roots, and the Seed of Anife; • infule the 


whole in lome White-Wine or Vinegar; and di- 
ilil the Water; it is good for the Gravel. 

Angelica-Water\ take an equal quantity, as 
well Roots as Leaves; but elpecially the Roots and 
Flowers of Lavender, infule them in Wine, and 
diftil from them an admirable Water, againll the 
Fallirtg-Sicknels; let the Dofe be two or three 
Spoonfuls. 

Celandine-Water ; gather, in the beginning of 
May, fome of the Leaves of Celandine, Vervein, 
Rhue, and Fennel, pound’em; get three Ounces 
of Juice from each of them, which you are to mix 
together, and add thereto lome Role-Buds, three 
Ounces of Sugar-Candy, four Ounces of very 
good Tutie, as much Dragons Blood, diftil them 
in a Limbec: This Water takes away the Rednels 
and Specks of th.e Eyes. 

Vine-Water ; take the Water that diftils from 
the Vines, when you prune ’em, which is done in 
the Spring, diftil it with the fame quantity of 
Honey : This Water cures the Itch and Heats; 
and Blood Shot Eyes: Vine-Water without diftil- 
ling will have the fame tfteft. 

Rofe-Water , take three Parts of Roles, and of 
Fennel and Rhue, one Part of each, cut ’em fm all. 
and mix ’em well together, and then Diftjjf 
’em, and let the Water Diftill into a Veflel,wherei 
in there is an handful of the aforelaid Herbs: 
This Water preferves the Sight. 

Eyebright - Water ; Take Celandine* Fennel; 
Rue, Eyebright, Vervein, and Red-Roles, half a 
Pound of each ; of Clove and Long-Pepper, of 
each two Ounces ; pound the whole and diftil it 
in a Glals Limbeck. This Water is admirable 
good for weak Eyes. 

Rofern ary-Water ; Take Brandy diftill’d front 
White-Wine, the diftill’d Water of Rolemary an<f 
Sage, of each five Pounds, infule therein for the 
Ipace of eight Hours, two Ounces of Sage, and the 
lame quantity of Rolemary-Flowers; ftrain and 
relerve the Water to cute the Running of the 
Eyes. 

Treacle-Water: Diftil in aGlafs-Limbecklome 
Treacle, with the lame quantity of Brandy and- 
Vinegar : This Water is very good for Ulcers and? 
Erofions in the Mouth, elpecially if a little Bole-. 
Armoniac be diilolv’d therein. 

Another Treacle-Water : Take a Pound of old: 
Treacle, the Roots of Enula-Campana, Gentian^ 
Cyperous, and Tormentil, of each one Ounce; 
the Conferves of Buglols, Borage, and Rofemarv, 
of each an Ounce; fteep the whole together lit 
three Pounds of White-Wine, a Pound and an ; 
half of Ciftern-Water, and two Pounds of Role-- 
Water diftill’d in a Limbec. 

Clove-Water : Take equal Parts of Clove, Gina' 
ger, and Rolemary-Flowers, let ’em infule in. 
ftrongWine for the fpace of eight Hours, and di¬ 
ftil the whole. This Water comforts the Sto¬ 
mach, allays the Pains and Gripings of the Guts; 
kills the Worms, makes fat People lean,- and leap 
People fat, if you mix it with lome Sugar. 

Saxifrage-Water: Take two Pounds of Saxi¬ 
frage, the Juice of Pearl-Plant, Patfley, Anifr; 
and Burdock, of each half a Pound, and eight 
Ounces of White-Wine Vinegar, diftil the whole; 
This Water drank in the Morning is good for 
breaking the Stone. 

Swallow-Water: Take fome Swallows, dry ’etn’ ’ 
in an Oven, fo much that they may be reduc’d in¬ 
to Powder, mix therewith a little Caftoreum and 
Vinegar, and diftil the whole. This Water drith& 
for four Mornings cures the FafyingtSicknels. 
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Sbavetrafs-Water: Take Shavtgrafi, Plantain) 
Red-Rofe-Seeds, Red-Nigh tlhade, Roots of Marih- 
mallows, andral*p*d Liquonlh, of each one Ounce, 
half an Ounce of Bole-Arinbmac, the Seeds of 
Gourd and Cucumber, of each three Drams; the 
Seeds of white-Peppcr fix l 3 rams, and of the Seeds 
of Quince half an Ounce, infufe the whole in whey 
of Goats Milk, for the fpace of two Davs, and 
then diftil the Water* which i6 good for l/lcers in 
the Kidneys and Bladder, if you Drink four 
Ounces of it warm in theMornmg. 

Garden-jlag- Water: Take an equal Part of Gar¬ 
den-Flag, Hyfop and Southernwood, pound 'em 
carefully, and let 'em lie by for fome Time ; then 
diftil ’em; this Water will forward the Menles, 
' and kill Worms in Children. 

Pimpernel-Water: Take the Seeds of Pimper¬ 
nel, Parlly, Smallage, and of the Leaves and 
Roots of Burdock, an equal quantity, pound 'em 
all together; then add thereto an Ounce of Dragons 
Blooa, and a little good Vinegar ; lufter the whole 
to Steep together for fome Time, and then diftil it; 
this Water has a wonderful Vertue for curing the 
Stone or Gravel. 

Imperial-Water: Take four Ounces of Orange- 
Peel, dry’d in the Shade for the fpace of fix Days, 
Nutmeg and Clove, reduced into Powder apart; 
of each four Ounces: Infufe thefe Aromatick 
Powders in a Glafs-Vial, with Rofe-Water, for 
leventeen Days in the Sun, then add the Orange- 
Peel, and let it infufe for fome Time; then take a 
Pound of red Rofes, gather’d but two Days before, 
half a Pound of tneRoot of Cyperous, the 
Leaves ofRofemary, Hyfop, Balm-Gentle, Wild 
Rofes, of each two Handfuls, and Laurel-Leaves 
one Handful: Let the whole be dry’d in the Sun, 
for the fpace often Hours; then macerate 'em in 
Rofe-Water for three Hours, and when that is 
done, put all thefe Ingredients into a Limbeck 
in this manner. 

Let a Bed be made at the bottom of a Pound 
Of frelh red Rofes, a lecond Bed of the Aromatick 
Powders of Orange-Peel, a third of the Flowers of 
March Violets, and the fourth and laft Bed of the 
aforelaid Herbs ; Diftil the whole flowly by a 
Bath-Mary ; and* add thereto two Pounds of Rofe- 
Water, or there abouts in Proportion to three or 
four Parts of this Diftill’d Water. 

A Dram of this Water,being taken in the Morning, 
keeps the Body in Health, and renews, as it were. 
Youth: It is very good for the Head-Ach and 
Tooth-Ach,diforders in the Belly, or Gripes; for 
the Palfey, Convulfion, Apoplexy, Swooning, 
and other cold Maladies: This Water is much 
efteem’d in the Courts of Kings, Princes, and great 
Ladies. 

AUom-Water: Take Verjuice, the Juice of 
Plantain and Purflain, of each one Pound, the 
Whites of leven Eggs* and ten Ounces of Roch-Al- 
lom, mix and diifil 'em in a Limbeck. 

Another: Take Plantain, Purflain, Sorrel, 
Gourd, Morel and Acriots, of each an Handful, 
pound all, and mix therewith the Whites of ten or 
a dozen Eggs,put the whole into a glafs or earthen 
Limbek, mixing therewith half a Pound of Al- 
]om, Lay by Lav : The Watei having Linnen 
dipt in it is good for Cancers,Red Faces and Ulcers. 

Waters-Odoriferous* Waters that are made ufe 
of to walh the Hands, Face, Hair of the Head 
and Beard; and for making Linnen, Cloths, 
Gloves and other things Smell well. 

Lavender-Water: Take the frefti or dry’d Flo¬ 
wers of Lavender, Moiften or Infqfe ’em either in 


Role-Water, Wine or Brandy, then Diftil them: 
The Water will be more Odoriferous, if you dry 
the Flowers in the Sun, in a Glafi-Vial well ftopt; 
then pour fome White-Wine upon them; and 
without any Diftilling, if you would readily 
have that which teprefents the fmell of Lavender, 
pour a Drop or two of the Oil of Spilce, upon a 
fuihcient quantity of fair Water, and ltir the 
whole together in a Bottle or Glafs-Vial, that has 
a narrow Neck; this Water, tho’ not DiftiU'd at 
all, will not fail to have its odoriferous Virtue. 

Clove-Water: Take two Ounces of Clove well 
pounded, put it to infule in a Pound and an half 
of Rofe-Water, for four and twenty Hours, and 
then Diftil it with Bath-Mary. 

Sweet Smellin^-Water ; Take Bafil, Mint, Marjo- 
ru m,the Root ot Garden-Fiag,Hylop,Savourv^Sage, 
Balm-Gentle, Lavender and Rolemary, of each 
one Handful ; Clove, Cinnamon and Nutmeg, of 
each half an Ounce three or four Lemons, cut into 
pretty thick Slices, infule the lame for three Days, 
in a quantity of Rofe-Water; and then diftil the 
whole over a fmall Fire, by wav of Bath-Mary; and 
when the Diftilling is over, add a Scruple or Mulk 
to it. 

Mufk'd Rofe-Water: Take the Buds of Roles, 
put by the white Part, and put 'em in a Limbec, in 
the midftof which put a little Mulk tied in a 
Rag, and then Diftil’em. 

Spike-Water: Take fome Spikenard, before the 
Flower is blown, take oft all the Wood and make a 
Bed of it in a Limbec, and then lay on this Bed 
another of Rofes almoll blown; put in a dozen 
of Cloves, and if you have no Spikenard, put in 
fome Lavender, diftil it with a flow Fire, and 
give it as little Air as is poflible, and when the 
Diftilling is aJmoft over, moiiien it with a little 
very good White-Wine and go thro' with the 
Diftilling;: Keep this Water in Vials well ftopt. 

Damafk-Water: Take two Handfuls and an half 
of Red-Rofes, Flowers of Rofemary, Lavender 
and Spikenard, an Handful of each, fome Sprigs 
of Thyme, Camomile Flowers, Flowers of wood- 
Sage, Penny-Royal, and Marjoram, of each one 
handful ; infule the whole in White-Wine, for 
four and twenty Hours; then putting it into a 
Limbec, water it with good White-Wine, and 
ftrew the following Powder over it: Take an 
Ounce of Lily-convally, Benjamin, Styraxand 
Calamint,.of each two Drams ; The diftill’d Wa- 
ter Ihould be kept in a Veflel well ftopt. 

They likewile prepare a very odoriferous Water 
of clear, frefti and gummy Myrrh, and fteep it 
in fix times as much of the Juice of Roles, as the 
Myrrh is; the Diftilling ought to be made on Pot- 
Afnes, with a fmall Fire; If you wll ^ncreale 
the Fire, an Oil will ccme ferthiw th the 
Water: A Angle Drop of this Water, put to an 
hundred Drops of Pond or Spring Watt r, will 
make it very odoriferous. 

Mufk-Rofe-Water: Take a Glals Veflel in the 
form of an Urinal, that is Broad at bottom, and 
Narrow at the top, into which put a dozen 
Grains of Mulk, or more, ftop it with good Parch¬ 
ment, and expofe it for four or five Days in the 
Sun; then taking another Veflel, of the fame 
lhape with the former, fill it with Rofes, that are 
but a little dry’d and pounded ; ftop the Veflel 
with a fine Linnen Cloth or other Cloth, andjmt 
the Mouth of this that has the Rofes in it, into 
into the Mouth of the other, that contains the 
Mulk, lute ’em well together, and expofe ’em to the 
Sun, infuch a manner that that whereiq the Rofes 
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re. ihould be overt** Mvtfk Veffel, and ktthe 
expofition be in feme Window, or other Place 
trnere the Sun IhinesHot: By this means the 
Water will diftil upon the Mulk, and the feme 
inav be fifed by it felf or mix’d with the other. 

Another : Take five Grains of Mulk, Nutmeg, 


the Whole and put lhto a Limbec, with a found 
and'an half ot Rofe-Water ) let it remain there 
for four or five Days and then diftil it. 

• Tike the Rind of green O- 
ianees mid Lemons, of each half an Ounce; five 
Or fix Cloves, and fix Ounces of the Flowers of 
Spikenard and Lavender newly gather’d, mfuie 
the whole together in fix Pounds of Role.Water, 
for tie fpace of four or five Hours and then diftil 

Orange-Flower-Water : Take the Flowers of 
Oranges, diftil ’em with afmall Fire in a Glals or 
earthed and glaz’d Limbec, to which you may 
add the Flowers of Lemons. This Water ought 
to be put up in Glaft-Bottles well Hop’d and co- 
Ver’d with fine Mats. 

Counterfeit Orange-Flower-W^ater » Take the 
Buds of Red-Rofes, and the moll double ones 
you can get) take off the yellow, and form a Bed 
jn yotlr Limbec, and over that another cf Flower 
{de Luce , then one of Rofes, next a Bed of Laver.- 
der-Flowers, next to that another Bed of Rofes, 
and between each of thefe Beds ftrew pounded 
Cloves, and in the middle of all make a Hole, 
into which you are to put fome Grains of Mulk, 
Civet, Ambergreale, or other forts of Perfumes; 
then diftil it over a linall Fire, and put the Water 
up in Bottles well ftopt, and wrap ’em up in fine 
fiats. , ’ „ 

Another Sweet-Water: TakeMarjoram,Thyme, 
Lavender) Rofemary, Little Penny-Royal, Red- 
Roles, Violet-Flowers, Pink, Savoury and Orange- 
Peel, fteep the whole in lome White-Wine, lo as 
to cover the Herbs ; then diftil it twice or thrice 
in a Limbec, keep the Water in Bottles well ftopt, 
and the Drfegs to make Perfumes. 

WATER-SAND. See Sea-Sand. 

WATER-TORCH, a Plant whofe weak and 
round Stem grows about a Foot : The Flowers 
grow on the top in Tufts, and are-of a fine Pur¬ 
ple or white Colour: It grows in hot Countries, 
•and is cultivated in Gardens : It is deterlive, vul¬ 
nerary and aperative. ‘ . 

WATER-WHEEL, a Wheel form’d to raife 
Water out of a deep Well in a great quantity : 
It’s of different Makes ; fome ale a large one 
for Man or Beaft to walk in for that purpofe ; 
others a doubk Wheel with Logs; which maxes it 
draw eafier than the ordinary lingle Wheel, tho’ 
this is not lb good a way as the double Wheel 
with Lilies, the Line at the Hand being linall and 
very long: But there cannot be a more expediri-; 
bus way than to make a larger Wheel at tne end 
of thtWinlaeei that may be two or three times 
the diameter of the Win face, on which a fmaller 
and larger Rope may be wound, than that which 
tailed tne Bucket; lo that when the Bucket is in 
the Well, the feme Rope is all of it wound on 
the greater Wheel, the end whereof may be taken 
on the Shoulder, and the Man may walk or run 
forwards, till the Bucket is drawn up; in which 
operation the Bucket may hold twenty Or thirty 
Gallons, and yet be drawn up with lfiori cafe 
than one of feven or eight in the ordinaiy way; 
andWrein the Bucket may have a round Hole in' 


the bottom, with a Cover fitted to it like the 
Sucker of a Pump, that when the Bucket refts on 
the Water, the Hole may open and the Bucket fill, 
and as loon as it is railed the Cover Heps it im¬ 
mediately, that prevents the diving thereof: Teeth 
may allb be made on the outer Wheel, with a 
wooden Ledge fq felling upon it, that as the Man 
moves forward, it may nop; but when the Bucket 
is as high as is intended, then the Ledge bearing 
againft the Teeth, Hops the Bucket until you 
come to it, after the manner of the Wheel of a 
Watch, .Clock or lack. To which may be added, 
that when the Bucket is up, a Receiver may be a£ 
at hand, and a moveable Trough to flip under the 
Bucket; that when the Cover is railed by a linall 
Cord, faftned to it on the iniide, the Water may 
be receiv’d thereby: By this means many Tuns of 
Water may be drawn up in a Ihort Time. 

WATER-SORES, a Diftemper in Hcrfet, be* 
ing a certain Stinking or Fretting matter that 
lllues out of the Pores, and Deadens the fkin of the 
Palters, Fetlock-Joint, and fometimes the whole 
Leg of the poor Beaft; and it is even fo corrofive, 
that it loo lens the Hoof from the Cronet at the 
Heel, appearing on the Skin, in Ihe form of 4 
very White and Malignant Matter, which denotes 
.the. Greatpefs. of the Corruption : The Breaking 
forth of this Matter, is always preceded by • 

n IS- X ' • 1 J * 1 * a. . 


by Warts and Clefts : It appears ufually, at the 
liaes of the Patterns, and afterwards afcends to tHe 
middle of the Leg, Peeling oft fome Part of the 
Hair. . 

As loon as yoo perceive the Horle is troubled 
with this Diftemper, w him Blood fparingly. 
for i: will be fuflicient to taJc* awa y two Pound 8 
of Blood, then give him evety Morning for eight 
Days together, theDecoftion of Guiaicnm or Boi- 
Wood, and afterwards pOrge him. 

Take a Pound of Black-Soap, an ordinary glafe 
of Spirit of Wine, two Ounces of Common Salt, 
beaten fmall, three Ounces of burnt Allom, and a 
fuflicient quantity of Meal to thicken the whole, 
of all which mix and make an Ointment, to be 
apply’d to the fore Place, without any Bandage 
or Cover: Walh the Part next Day, with a neW 
made Ley, atid renew the Application of the 
Remedy, continuing after the feme manner tfll 
the Leg be found; as it will be in a little Time, 
in cafe it be not gourded. 

WAVED or Wavy, a Term in Heraldry, when 
a Bordure or any Ordinary 6 t Charge, in * Coat 
of Arms; has its out-lines, of this Shape. 


eafily railing and felling like the Waves of the Set! 
WAX for Orange-Trees: See Orange-TreeH 
WAX; the Work of Bees: See JBees-Wax. 
WAX, a Compofition madeufeof for Sealing 
things: Our way of making Red Stalim-Wax , ts 
to take one Pound of white Bees-Wax. three 
Ounces of Turpentine, Vermillion in Powutr Well 
ground, and Oil of Olives, each one Ounce,; melt 
the Wax and Turpentine; let it cool a little; 
then add the reft beating them well together. 

You may do the feme otherwife, by taking s> 
way the Vermilliom and adding inftead thereof) 
three Ounces of Red Lead, to the former things. 
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' Tofttek* Green-Wax r, take one Pound of Wax, 
three Ounces of Turpentine, ground Verdigreale, 
and Oil Olive, of each one Ounce, and com pleat 
the Work as before; 

, Black-Wax may be made of a Pound of Bees- 
Wax, three Ounces of Turpentine, black Earth 
and Oil of Olive, of each one Ounce, mix and 
make Wax as aforclaid, 

Perfum'd-lVax is done by mixing with Oil of 
Olive, Mufk, Ambergteale, or any other eminent 
Perfume^ as Oil of Cinnamon, Adefs Rofarum , 
i>r the like, one Dram, more or Ids, according as 
you intend to hive its Scent extended. 

After the fame manner you may make Sealing 
Wax of all Colours, having what Scent you pleafe, 
by mixing the Scent intended, with the Oil of 
Olive, and putting the Colour in, in Place of the 
Vermillion. 

. . WAY-FARING-TREE, in Latin Viburnum, 
a Tree that grows plentifully in every Corner, 
■and makes the moft pliant and belt Bands to Fag- 
vgotwith : The Leaves and Berries are aftringent, 
ipake an excellent Gargle for loofe Teeth, Sore 
^Throats, and to flop Fluxes: The Leaves Decoded 
/to. a Ley, Colour .the Hair black and fallen their 
•Roots, and the Bark of the Roots macerated under 
Ground, well beaten, and often boiled, ferves for 
: Bird-Lime. 

WEALD or Weld, the Woody Part of a Cotin- 
as the Weald of Kent ; it is mifprinted in 
i'ume Places the Wilds of Surry* Suffex and Kent, 
•SatWealds. • . » 

WEAR, or Were ; a Shank or great- Dam. in a 
; River,* well known, accommodated for the taking 
of Filh, or to convet Water to a Mill. * 

■V WEASEL, See r ole-Cat. 

WEANING; a Term ufed by the French in 
.Gardening, concerning a Tree grafted by Ap¬ 
proach or Layers: It lignifies to feparate Trees 
or Layers, from that Tree of which it is a Part, and 
which may be term’d its Children: This Separa-' 
Vtion is made either with a Knife or Saw, which 
Jaft may be neceilary, on the Account of the 
Thicknefiand Hardnelsof the Wood; thus they 
. lay in that Country, let us Wean the Layers 
of the Vine, Figtree, bJr. 

WEED, a Noxious. Plant that grows up but 
too fail among ufefulonesin your Gardens, Corn¬ 
fields, &c. , 

w Weeds mull be rooted . with Care and Caution: 
rSee the Infirmities of Trees . 

: ^WEEDING of Corn: See Corn. 

WEEDING of Flowers the clearing of them 
from Noxious Plants; Weeds grow almoft every 
where,and the firft conlideration a Gardiner ought 
to havejfot his f loy(ftf$$ is to take care they be not 
over-run nor choak’d with Weeds, which moft 
Seafons come up but too plentifully amongft ’em, 
and which puts him to tne Pains of Weeding ’em 
.often; if the Ground be not Frozen or too much 
Soajfd with Rain; la the firft Cafe, labouring 
would be to no purpofe, becaufe of the hardnels 
•of the Earth, that would fufter him only to pull 
off the Leaves of the Weeds, which conlequently 
would fprout again, as foon as mild Weather 
'came: In the other Cafe, Weeding in rainy 
Weather, takes away with the Roots of theft 
pernicious Herbs, all the bell of the Soil, wherein 
are contain d the moft lubtil Salts , and therefore 
.the taking away of that mull be very Prejudicial 
to Plants. 


Whenever a Gardeh Is Weeded, *nd certain ill 
Herbs are met-with which are deeply rooted; they 
muft not only be pull’d up with the Hand, fince 
it is nnpoflible but fome of the Roots r mull re* 
main in the Ground; but they muft be rather felt 
for, with the Fingers, and when they are found, 
a little care will entirely pull’em up. 

It’s often dangerous to delay the WorJc of Weed 
ing, in as much as Weeds taking Root fafler than 
pood Plants, devour the. Nourilhment Flowers 
ftand in need of, and hinder tlieir Seeds from the 
Benefit of it; befides, they entangle their Roots 
with their own, and by the, multiplicity of their 
Fibres, choak the greateft Part of ’em ; for which 
Reafon it is requiiite that the Gardiner Weed his 
Parterres well, before any: Sotd s . are to be low’d in 
them, for fear, left delaying it, till they come 
up and are yet very tender, their Shoots receive lome 
damage from the Weeders. 

• ' 1 c 

WEEL, a Device with Which Filh is caught: 
It’s made of Olier-twigs, which are fupportea by 
Circles or Hoops, that gO round, ana are ever 
diminifhing; It’s of a round Form : Its Mouth 
islomewhat Broad, but the other end terminates 
in a Point: It’sfo contrived, that when the. Fifties 
are got in, they cannot come out of it again, be¬ 
cause of the Ofier Twigs, which advance on the 
infide, to the Place where the Hoops are, and 
which flop the Pallage, leaving but a fmall open¬ 
ing there; fo that it is very difficult, if not im* 

g oflible for them toefcape. They throw it into a 
i ver, and leave it to drive with the Water,but it is 
ftopt with a Cord, which is faftned uppn the 
Land, with which they pull it a Shoar, when 
they find Fifli is taken. 

WELD, or Would , or Dyers-Weed , a rich Com¬ 
modity for Dying, and of great Advantage, con- 
fideringthe eafy charge of.raifing: This Plant: 
grows Wild in many Places, and will grow upon, 
thebarrenneft fort of Land, tho’ the middling fort 
is beft for it, if it be dry and warm; it requires 
Jio Tillage. 

The Seed beingSow’d with Barley or Oats, is 
only harrow’d in with a Bufh, or roll’d with a 
Roller: The greateft Difficulty is the Sowing it 
even, it being.a fmall Seed; a Gallon of it will 
Sow an Acre. It does not grow much the firft 
Summer; but after the Corn is cut, it muft be 
preferv’d, and the next Summer you will receive 
your Crop. 

Great Caution muft be ufed in gathering it, that 
the 5 eed be not over Ripe to fall out, becaufe if it 
is, both will be lpoiled: It is to be pull’d and 
bound up in little Handfuls, and fet to dry, as 
you do Flax; and then Houle it carefully, that 
you may not fpill the Seed, which may be beaten 
out presently, or kept till March , only care muft 
be taken to keep it as dry as may be : The Seed 
fells for about ten Shillings a Bulhel, or more: 
The Dyers ufe it for Dying bright Yellows, and 
Lemon Colours: It’s Sown in Kent , efpecially 
about Canterbury, and often yeilds from forty 
Shillings, to ten or twelve Pounds an Acre. 

WEIGHTS ; as they relate to our own Country, 
are chiefly of two Sorts; one call’d Troy^ Weight, 
having twelve Ounces in the Pound, and by this 
Jewels, Silver, Gold, Corn, Bread, and ail 
| Linuors are ufiially weighed; and the other is 
' call’d Averdupois, containing lixteen Ounces in 
the Pound f by tnis all coane, drofty, waflabje 
.Wares, fuch as Grocery, Pitch, Tar, Roiin^ Wax, 
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Tallow, Copper, Tin, Lead, Iron, Be. are 
weigh’d. 

' Agr/cola, in his Book of Weights and Mealiires, 
calls the Pound of Twelve Ounces, or the Troy 
Pound, Librum Medicum , which wc retain in 
oiir Apothecaries Weight; and the other Pound 
of Sixteen Ounces he calls Librum Civil cm ; and 
healfofays, that Medic a Civil is Libra numerc , 
non Gravitate unci arum differ unt . 

The origin of all our Englifh Weights was a 
Cbm of Wneat gather’d out of the middle of the 
Ear, and being well dry’d, thirty two of thele 
nlade one Penny Weight, or were the Weight of the 
Fenny Sterling : * Twenty of thele Pence or Penny 
Weight, were to make an Ounce, and twelve 
filch Ounces made a Pound- 7 V<y?. 

But in later Times it was thought fufficient to 
divide the aforelaid Penny Weight, into twenty 
four equal Parts, which came to be call’d Grains , 
being the fm all eft Weight now in common Ule: 
Tho’ the Moneyers fubaivide the Grain thus: 


; 24 Blanks 
' 2o Perrots 
^24 Droits 
20 Mites 


1 Perrot. 
1 Droit. 
1 Mite. r 
1 Grain. 


< WELL, a narrow opening of a Cylindrical 
Form, maae by digging in tne Earth : Wells, 
where they are not natural, are principally made 
in order to have Water in thofe Places where it is 
Wanted. 

' In digging for a Well you muft do it in a place 
remote from Houfes of Offices, Stables, Dunghilsy 
and other places which by their Stench may im¬ 
part a very difiigreeable Part to the Water : As for 
the Goodnels or the Water, that depends upon the 
nature of the Place where you aig your Well ; 
for if the Earth be fandy or Black, or inclines to a 
Potters Clay, and white flimy Soil, or. to fpeak 
more properly; if it has Flint and Sana together, 
then there is no doubt to be made but that* the 1 
Water will be very good. On the contrary, if it 
be Spungy, or has Chalk or Mud therein, it will. 
not anfwer your purpofe ; and happy are they, 
who have Grounds endued with qualities that are 
neceiTary for yielding good Water;' otherwife 
there is no Remedy. 

There are feveral Perfons, who have Houfes 
near Meadows, and have a mind 4 to dig for Wells, 
believe they may fave Money by making ’em in 
fuch Places, and obferving thofe where Willows 
are planted, or elfe where Reeds grow, whbfe 
Nature has an entire tendency to Moifture; they 
fix their Plan immediately there, and fancy a 
Well dug at fuch a Place, and with a fmall expence, 
cannot be laftmg ; but they are much miftaken, 


nothing. 

1 Wells muft be always kept in 'Repair, the 
labour is not great; ana na further Care is to be 
bad, then to cleanfe them once a Year, and that no 
Filth of any kind be thrown into them. ' ; 
1 But in oppolition to the Opinion of thofe 
Mio keep their Well cover’d, in order to preferve 
them clean, we mky affirm they cannot be 
kept too open, that the Air lnay have a free Paf- 
fage, which fubtilizes the Nature of the Water: 
and makes it much purer than' otherwife it Would 
be without this hdp. v \ * 


. If yon would Drink good Well-Water, you 
muft draw it often; for it is moft certain, that 
the oftner Water is drawn, the lefs grols the Parts 
will be that compofe it; and confequently it will 
be more conducive to your Health. 

If you would have Wells near the Sea with 
frelh Water, dig a good large Ditch or Pit, as of 
about an hundred Foot Diameter; having firft 
Planted very long Stakes or Piles, cleanfe it well, 
throw out the Mud; belides thele Stakes, by the . 
help of which you defend it againft the Tide, and 
when the Pit is dry and that there is no wet there¬ 
in, you are to fix another Row of very long Piles, 
about ten Foot diftant from the firft, and likewife 
throw out the Mud, and do this three or four 
Times, until you come at frelh Water. 

WEN, a Diftemper incident to Mankind , the 
fame being a Tumor, bred from Cold and vifeous 
Flegm,- mix’d now and then with a melancholick 
Humour, of an uniform Colour, foftifh, and 
without any Pain; thofe who live m Mountainous 
Countries, and Drink Snow-Water, are very fub- 
ject to it, as well as Fat and Burly People, who 
drink Cool Liquors, or with Ice, efpecially in 
hot Weather, or after fome violent Exercile. 

1. You muft at the vety beginning ufe Reme¬ 
dies for Wens, for otherwife they will take Root 
in fuch a manner, that -you cannot get rid of 
them as long as you Live: The Patient muft be 
purg’d with Manna, mix’d with Agarick, 0 the 
Tablets de Cttro ; then you muft Moiften lome 
Gum Bdellioh with fbme Spittle, of which you 
are to make a Plaifter, to put round about the 
jNeck/ *■ . - ' 

i 2. TakeftWo Ounces of Roch Allom, Cuttle* 
fifh-Bone, and fandy Sponge, of each one Ounce 5 
(Calcine ’em in an unglaz’d earthen Pot, in an 
Oven, after the Bread is taken out; you muft 

f >ut a little bf this Powder, upon the Tongue of 
he Party,anebrub his ThrOat very well downward 
in the Morning, and upon this Powder a Spoon¬ 
ful of the Water of good and flrong Wine, and 
life him thus for twelve or fifteen Days. 

, 3. Take the fmall Guts of a Sheep, which you 
&reto r put about the Neck; 4 and there keep tnem 
till they are Cold, then apply others Hot, upon 
jhe killing of more Sheep'}' continue this Remedy 
as you fee bccafion* 1 f • 

4. Take the Powder of a VipersHe&dyfow it in. 
a Ribbon, and put it about his Neck* - 

WEN, a Diftemper Dogs are fometimes fubjeft 
to, the lame being an Excrefcence growing in the 
Flefh, either in Places where there are many 1 
Veins,orjelfe where there are but few t : The firft Wens 
are difficult to be cur’d, but the other may bo. 
perform’d in the following manner. Take three 
thick, black Thorns, when they are quite Green, 
and being newly gather’d, let them be Steep’d for 
four and twenty Hours in Women’s Menlb; and 
when that is done, thruft 'em as far you can in* 
to the middle of the Wen, and in cafe the fkiit 
{ is too hard, and much withftands the Thorny 
make ufe of a Bodkin* 01 the like Inftrument, • 
! to make Holes, wherein to fix the Thorns, whiclx 
1 are to flick there, till they fall off of thfcmfeives ; 

I you • will find by the Operation of this Remedy, 
that the Wens will grow* dry, and die ofi^ a 
; little. Time after. 

WEN,-a* Diftemper to which Horfis are liable* 
as well as divers other Animals; the fame being 
j a hard Riling out of the Flefh of the Horfe, like 
! a Tumor or Swelling; they are of federal Sizes* 

. fomfc oixhtm being great, fome fiuaJl j Pain- 

- >■ ■ 7 ( i ', 1 f'-. / .. fill, 
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ful, and others not. They; proceed from grofs 
Snd vicious Humours, getting together in 1'ome 
lick part of the Body, but moll commonly they 
eome from fome Stroak, Btuife, Blow, ot a Stone 
thrown at the Place, being as to the outward part, 
Flelh, but toward the Rixit, matterative. 

There are various things uted in the Cure of 
them, as well as other Excretions; or hard Swellings 
.fome tie a double Thread about the Wen toeat it on, 
then with an Incilion-Knife,cut it croft in four equal 
Parts, to the very Bottom; but beware you 
touch not either Vein or Smew; the* eat it away 
with Oil of Vitriol or Mercury; or elfe they 
bum it off with an Iron, and then heal the Place 
with a green Ointment: The Leaves of Bucklhorn 
bruited and apply’d, will conftime ’em; the Milk 
that iffues out of the Fig-tree Branches, when 
thev are broken, being apply’d arealfo good. 

\VEbTBH ALIA - HAM; fo nam’d ftom the 
Country of Wejlpbalia in Germany, where the J 
bull Hams are prepar’d, and tent ftom thence in¬ 
to moll Parts of the World; but a high Duty 
being impos’d on this Commodity in England) 
the Induury and Ingenuity of our People, have 
found out a Method to prepare our own Hams, 
in fuch a manner, as to come very little lhort of 
the others ;and the bell way ablolutely to do ’em, 
is thus: 

; Cut your Leg of Fat large Pork, as like a right 
Ham as you can, black Hogs make the bell, hang 
it up two Days, then beat it very well on the 
flelhy lide, with a Rolling-Pin; rub in an Ounce 
of Salt-Petre, finely beaten, in every Place, and 
fo let it lie a Day and a Night; then taxe an 
Ounce more of beaten Salt-Petre, with two large 
handfuls of common Salt, and a handful of Bay- 
Salt, and a Pound of coarte Sugar; mix all thete 
together,and warm ’em thoroughly Hot in a Stew. 
Pan, but be fure not to melt it, and while it is 
Hot, rub it very well all over the Ham, with two 
large handfuls more of Salt; thus let it lie till it 
melts to Brine; then turn it every Day twice, 
and bafle it with that Brine for three Weeks 
together; dry it as Bacon. Note, that yodr 
handfuls of common Salt fhould be very large. 

WET, or Humidity one of the firil four Qua¬ 
lities, we conlidier here, as it relates to Land, in 
too great and offenfive a degree, by too much 
cooling it; it maybeealily remedy’d by Draining, 
for which fee that Article: But tho’ great Rains, 
and too much Wet, prove injurious to fuch 
Lands, as aroof themtelvcs Moiil and Flat; yet 
the., greateil Injury they do to the Husbandman 
is,in Harveft Time,, againft which the bell Re. 
medy is expedition: The Praftife ufed in feveral 
Peaces of laying up their Wheat-lheaves, in very 
large Shocks or Heaps in the Fields, fo as to abide 
smy Wet', is worthy of Commendation: Whereas 
ia other Places, they leave all to the Weather, 
tho’ their Lands, lie remote from Bams, to their 
very, great detriment: So muchare fome People 
gumedby the Cuftom of the Place, rather than 
their own Reafon. 

, Where Lands lie two or three Miles from the 
Owner, Barns, as in fome Places they do, in 
Champaigp Countries ; the cover’d Reek-Staval, 
much m ufe Weftward, mull needs prove of great 
Advantage in wet Harvdls. See Bam ; Cold, and 
Drombt. 

WfiY, Ot Weigh ; a . Term uted in Englijh dry I 
Meafure, It is a weight of Cheele or Woof, con¬ 
taining two hundred fifty fix, Pounds of Averdu- 
a Weigh of Barky: or Malt, is fix Quarters 


or forty eight Bufhfels ; a Weigh of Chcete in 
Effex is 300 Pounds; and do Bunches is a Weieh 
of Glals. 6 

WHARLEY of Flowers, a Term uted by Bo- 
tamfls to ligmfy the Flowers that are fet at di- 
flances about the main Stalk or Spike. 

WHEAT, in Latin Triticum, a Plant that 
fhoots out feveral flrait Stalks about five Foot 
high, yellow on the infide, and knotty at fome 
certain diftances; the Stems bear Ears at the top 
in which are contain’d oblong Seed or Gram 
roundilhjon one fide and furrow’d on the othtri 
They are yellow on the outiide, white within* 
and proper to make Bread of. 

It s good tb low Wheat in Ground that is of a 
moiil Nature, and always after the falling of a 
little Rain, for it is not fiibjeft to rot; but if it 
has not that fault, it falls under another Incon¬ 
venience that is of no left prejudice, and that is to 
bfccome Tares: This change of Nature does not 
happen but when the Years are exceeding wet 
Mr. Cbomel fays he had teen, by experience, Tate 
taken and Town, and if the lucceeding Year proved 
extreamly dry, it was changed into fine andgood 


_ , 7 her ( ?i s 1 not an Y Gram in Euro)* moreuniver- 
lally uteful and neceflary than Wheat, of which, 
according to our Englijh Authors, there are teveral 
forts, as Whole-Straw Wheat, Red-Straw Wheat , 
Rivet-Wheat, White and Red, Great and Small, 
Turtey-W.keat, Pariey-Wbeat, Grey Wheat, Flax- 
en-Wbeat, call’d in fome Places Lammat-Wbeat, 
Cbiltern, Ograve Wheat , Saracens-Wheat, and 
many more Names. 

Some of thete Wheats are more agreeable, arid' 
thrive better on fome forts of Lands than others ; 
fo that it conduces much to the Hu/ban drii anV 
Advantage rightly to know the natural Temper 
of his Land, what Species of Grain, and particu¬ 
lar fort of fuch Grain beft agrees with the nature 
of it. 

The white Egg-JhelLWbeat is reckon’d beft for 
light Land^and to fow with Rye forMeflin,becauft 
it is earlleft ripe of any, and fhould be foiwanJelF 
fbwn: It’s much fown m EJpex upon their Hafeley 
Brick Earth, or Loames, as the Red-Wheat and 
the Pole-Rivet or Bearded-Wheat is there and in 
Hertfordshire upon ftiff yellow Clays. They have 
a fort of Wheat in Gzfordjbire they call a Lone 
Cone Wheat, which they reckon beft for rank 
Clayij and its Straw not being hollow makes it 
not fubjeft to. lodge, or to be mildew’d, arid is 
sot fo liable to be eaten by the Birds; only the 
Flower of it is fomewhat charter: Their white 
and red-ear’d Wheat has a white Grain and a red 
Grain, and is a very good fort of Wheat for'Clays, 
it bears a very good Crop, and feldom Smuts. 
They reckon in Stafordjbire the Lammas or 
Bearded Wheat the beft tor cold Lands or ftiff 
Clays: There is a Wheat in Berkjhire call’d Fen. 
dulum-Wbeat, ftom the hanging of its Ear, much 
like the Cone-Wheat. 


Wheat is commonly fown after a Summer^ 
Fallow, tho’ in Berkshire they fow it upon a Lay, 
harrowing it in as they do Oats, and lay, that it 

g events its being full of Weeds: Somet ime ia 
ertfcrdjhire they fow it upon an Etch Cropy 
after Barley, plowing of the Barley Stubble in as 
foon as the Corn is off the Land; but this is feb 
dom dope, and only on Land that is very rich: 
It’s bell Towing of it about the beginning tf Sep¬ 
tember, if you have any Rain*; if not, ’us better 
to flay till you have ; for it will not come up 
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till Wet comes, let it be never fo long fir ft, except 
the Land is very moift juft before fowing. Wheat 
has been known to grow Mufty and be lpoil’d, fo 
as never to come up at all, that has lain long in 
the Ground before Rain came ; and if your Land 
be anything dry, it will do well enough if fown 
in November ; all the hazard of late bowing is a 
tvet Winter and wet Land. 

They commonly fow two Bufhels of Wheat 
-upon an Acre, but if new broke up Ground, two 
Bulhels and a Peck: If the Soil be deep, low it 
under a burrow ; but if it is fleet, with a broad 
Caft, which fomc do with a Angle Caft, andlome 
with a double Bout, that is, to fow it twice in a 
place, harrowing once between; after which they 
harrow it fo many times in a place as is neceflary 
to cover the Seed well. 

Wheat is fown in various forts of Lands, fome- 
times inclos’d, and lometimes in open or champi¬ 
on Grounds, and that within Inclofures or in any 
Lands under the Winds, it is fubieft to Mildew, is 
the general Opinion among theHulbandmen; and 
the only Inconvenience Enclofures are fubjeft to, 
lays Mr. Hartlip , is Mildew, tho’ it is not certain 
that Enclofures are the Caufe, lince it is found 
and obferv’d, that Wheat in the Field-Countries 
is alfo fubjeft to Mildews, tho’ not fo much; the 
Land being generally not fo rich, nor fo moift as 
Inclofures, which in Summer time emit a greater 
quantity of that moift Spirit, than the diy, hun¬ 
gry and open Field Land does, which being coa¬ 
gulated in the Air, falls in the form of Dew upon 
the heat, whether high or low* inclos’d or open. 

Mr. Cbome 7 , fpeaking of Milaew or Blaft* un¬ 
der the Article Wheat , fays, it is more to be fear’d 
than Tares, becaule thefe, if you eat ’em not 
yourfelf, will partly ferve to feed Poultry with; 
tut the other is a kind of Coal into which tlje 
Corn is turn’d, which not only deprives us of 
plenty ofCorn, but alfo makes it exceeding black ; 
and if it be eaten at all, Care muft be taken to 
Wafli it well before it be carry’d into the Mill. 

The Time* continues he, to which Wheat is 
fubjeft to Mildew, is about the end of May, and 
till it be almoft ripe: This Mildew is nothing 
clle but a grols Matter which rifes from the Earth, 
and mounting into the Air, is turn’d into Exha¬ 
lations, which commonly caufes the Dilifters we 
fuller in the Summer Sealon, when the Air is calm, 
and during which many Vapours arile, accompa- 
ny’d with Exhalations, which produce the Blaft 
we lbeak of in the following manner. 

Thele Exhalations and Vapours being therefore 
in the Air, and agitated as much as is necellary, to 
make ’em mount high enough, Experience has 
hitherto made it appear, that thele Eftefts of Na¬ 
ture feparate in fuch a manner from one another, 
that tne Vapours, which confift only of fubtil 
Parts, always very eafily difcngage themfelves; 
whereas the‘ Exhalations containing -Matter in 
them, which encumber them more* and conle- 
quently hinder them to mount fo nigh, never 
hover but in that Region of the Air which is 
neareft the Earth ; from whence it follows, that 
if the Air grows a little Cold in the Night time, 
the Exhalations being of that Nature, that they 
cannot fubfift in the Motion, but'on the contrary 
tend always to reft, they are wont to diflblve 
upon one another, and by that means to form a 
Mill or Fog, which very often coming to change 
into an unftuous Liquor, it falls upon the Corn, 
which is foon burnt by the Heat of the Sun; 
which heats this Liquid in fuch a manner that* 


it may be laid to Parch or Roaft all the Grain it 
meets with. And this caufes all the defolation 
which befals the Hulbandman; the whole Dilafter 
being produced thus, fo long as the Vapours ara 
ftill liifticiently agitated, fo as to remain in their 
own Form. 

If your Wheat or Rye be Rank, you will do 
well to Feed it, with Sheep in January or Fe¬ 
bruary; only you muft oblervenotto feed Rye 
after the firft, nor Wheat after the middle of 
March . 

If the Month of May proves dry, the Wheat 
will get above the Weeds, if not, weed it about 
the latter end of May at fartheft, cut out the 
Thirties with a Hook, but as for Tares, May- 
weeds, Docks, &c. pull them up byhand. 

Wheat is ripe when the Straw is turn’d yellow, 
that it hangs its Ear,that no Greennefs appears in the 
middle of it* and that when you bite the Grain you 
find it hard. Its common produce is twenty or 
thirty Bufhels upon an Acre. 

If Wheat is weedy, it muft lie upon the Gra¬ 
vel, and be order’d as they order Rye^ which lee* 
But in Oxfordjhire, and leveral other Counties, 
they bind up their Wheat in Sheaves, tho’ it is 
full of Weeds, and let three Sheaves againft three 
Sheaves, and cover the Top, by opening of two 
Sheaves, with which they cover the fix under ones, 
hanging of the Ears downwards, and lb they let 
their Wheat Hand three Weeks or a Month in the 
Field, before they carry it in ; for no wet can 
hurt it, nor is Corn liibieft to grow. 

As Wheat is the molt general Grain uled by us 
for Bread, fo it is not unfit for moft of the Ules 
the other Grains are fit for : As for Beer, a pro- 
portion of it being added to the Malt, helps much 
the keeping of it: If a little Wheat Bran is boil'd 
in our ordinary Beer, it will caule it to Mantle or 
Flower in the Cup when it is pour’d out, which 
, Ihews with what a rich Spirit Wheat is endow’d, 
that lo much remains in the Bran. If Wheat be 
Malted, and a fmall quantity added to other 
Malt, it will add much to the Strength of the 
Beer : But it is fomething more fullom, being rr. 
puted a principal Ingredient in the ‘making of 
Mum. Starch is alio made of mufty, unwhoL 
lome Wheat , and the Bran thereof, than which 
there are few things whiter. 

' Wheat being the moft tender and apteft to take 
Hurt of any Corn, if you lay it up to keep, it 
muft be above a Foot tnick on the Floor, ana ob. 
ferve that the Corn intended to be kept muft be 
had in dry, and that' no Wheat that is thralh’d 
before March is fit to keep long : In moift Wea¬ 
ther* if it be not kept in tne Straw or Chaff you 
mun take care to turn it once in four or five Days* 
Befides fome things which have been laid con¬ 
cerning the multiplication of Corn 7 under that 
Head, which the Reader jnay confult, Monfieur 
ChomeJ gives one here for the multiplying ojf 
Wheat , tor which end take.a Pound of Sal Vegeta?) 
which is artfully made up of the Flowers of Sul- 

E hur, Salt*Petre, and Nitre, (it may be had at the 
tuggifts) boil it in fix Pints of Water, with two 
Pounds of good new Wheat , till the Wheat be¬ 
gins to burit, then pals this Compofition thro* 
fine Linnen, and fquecze all the Moifture from 
the boil’d Wheat : Infufe into thi* Liquor as 
much good Wheat as you can, for the fpace of 
four and twenty Hours, when the Ground is well 
prepar’d fow therein this infilled Wheat ; and 
having dry’d the grofs Subftance of the Compoft- 
tion, pulverize and throw it upon the Ground* 
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and you will find by Experience that the Seed The Juice of the green Leaves is good for Infta* 
thus Ibwn will produce twenty times as much as I mations end Erefypelas. 

common Com. It’s true, this muft not be done WHEEL-B ARROW, an Implement, the ufe 

twice together in the lame Ground, for it will I of which in Gardens, is to carry away Stones 
wade the Fat thereof in fuch a manner, that it I and the Ratings of the Alleys, into fiich places 
will not bear unlels it be well dunged. I as are appointed to receive 'era.i they do, in 

Wheat being chewed and applytt to the Biting I like manner, carry Earth and-Mould in them, to 
of Dog> by its attractive force, hinders the pro- I improve the lean and barren places of the Garden, 
grels of the Venom, being applytt to the Nerves I WHELPS : See Bitch. 

that happen to be cut, it ferves to confolidate I WHEY, themoft ferous part of Milk, to which 
them, as well as other Wounds. If you boil it I many Medicinal Vertues are afciib’d, and the 
in good Vinegar and apply it to the Nipples, it I fame is ufed various ways: Borne fubftitute it in. 
will allay their Swellings: The Leven is good I Head of common Water, to make Decoftions for 
and very attractive, and with Cantharides made I Glyfters, in order to allay the Heat and Drinefi 
life of in Veflicatories. I of the Bowels: It’s admirable for all forts of In* 

Galen fays, that Wheat applytt as a Medi- I tiamations, and uftfully applytt to Contulioni 
cine, is hot m the firft degree; and yet there is I and Bruiles: It qualifies the Heat of bilious and 
rio.manifeft Appearance of its being Deficcative, I melancholick Humours, mollifies and makes ’em 
and Cooling, feeing it contains what is Opilative I flexible, in order to be evacuated by opening the 
and Vifcous. I Body, it’s proper in Obftru&ions of the Spleen^ 

Starch made of Wheat is Colder-and moreDefic. I Veins, and Inteftines, Heat of the Liver, Scur% 
cative than Wheat it felf; Plailters made of the I Itch, Tetters, St. Anthony's Fire, and whatever 
Bread, are more diflblving than thofe made of I proceeds from a hot Intemperature of Body. It's 
Wheat it felf, efpecially if the Bread be falted and I good for the Gravel, Diilempers of the Kidneys, 
Jeaventt. .1 Gonorrhea, and being either injetted or taken in 

Leaven draws and difTolves the Humors which I at the Mouth, allays their Pains ; but there is a 
are at the bottom of the offended Part. He writes I way of giving, taking, and preparing it; iA 
elfcwhere, That Wheat being eaten is hard of I very dangerous to put it into a Body that is very 
Digeilion, that it breeds Wind, caufes Pains in I Hot, tor it will grow Green and Corrupt; anc! 
the Stomach, and fills the Head with Fumes and I therefore it is nectilary it ihould be clarify’d fojr 
Vapours. But Wheat , according to Schroder , I fuch People, that it may continue the fhorter in 
heats moderately, foftens, ripens and dilcuiles • I the Parts thro’ which it Pafles: But its not the fame 
The inward ufe of it is for Nourifhmtnt, which 1 tiling in reference to thofe who have difpofitiofls 
it yields plentifully, but it thickens and ob -1 to be inflamtt, whom Drought confumes, and 
ftru&s. I who are fubjefted to Wakefulnels, and cruel In. 

Wheat-Flower is ufed externally, either in Ca I quietudes; its belt they ihould take it unclarify’d: 
taplafms, to foften the Tumors, and allay the In- I It’s only futheient that it be Sweet, Cool, and 
liamations and Dtfluxions of the Eyes ; or it I Strain’d thro’ a fouT-folded Napkin; or Strain it 
is applytt dry to allay the fury of St. Anthony's 1 thro’ fomething clfe, after the Milk has Curdled; 
Fire, and the Pains of the Gout. I As there are levcral Perfons whole Stomachcan- 

Wbeat-Flev:er alone being reduc’d int;o a Pap, I not bear the Coolnefs of it very well, you fhould 
is, next to the Mother’s Milk, the moft natural I melt a little Sugar in it; and after it is taken ’tis 
Nounlhment for Children, and being made into I better to ufe fome gentle Exercile than to Sleep. 
Bread the beft Food for Men. I Whey is deteriivtj laxative, and very proper to 

The Bran of Wheat mix’d with Vinegar and I appeaie the Pains of the Hypocondrias and Scurvy, 
applytt to the Leprofy cures it; and alio allays I It is ealily leparated from its cheely Part with a 
all inflamations. Its Leaven, with a little Salt, I Lemon. 

ripens Impoftumcs and Felons. Starch boil’d into I To prepare a Medicine of Whey , Take Fumi- 
$i Pap allays the Belly-Ach and flops the Bloody -1 tory frelh gather’d, Spoonwort and Crefles, an 
JFlux. Three Spoonfuls of Glue made of Wheat- I handful of each, put toe whole to infufe in a fuf- 
lower, half boil’d and fwallowtt warm, flops I ficient quantity of Whey, for one Night, in a 
Jjie Spitting of Blood. See Smuttinefs of Corn . I warm place, flrain it in the Morning, and let a 

, • I Glafs of it be drank. • 

WHEAT-EAR, a little Bird breeding chiefly 1 WHIGG: See Buttermilk, 
in Hampshire and the adjacent Parts, lo fat and I WHITE-METHEGLIN: See Meiheglin. 

delicious 3?.to be reckontt nothing inferior to an I WHITE-THORN: See Thorn. 

‘Ortolan* V I WHITE-DRINK^ a Liquor known now in 

WHEAT ( Indian ) a Plant of which there are 1 moft Families; for the right preparing of which, 
Jeveral forts, which differ no otherwile than in I take two Ounces of the Powder of Hartlhow, 
the Colour of the Ear, of which fome are Yellow, I and three £ound of Spring-Water ; boil it to the 
others Black, and fome of a dark White Colour : I Confumption of half ? with a Cruft of Bread in 
It has a Stem like a Reed, full of Pith : The Fruit I it, and a Piece of Cinnamon; then Strain anfi 
is an Ear in the forin of a Grape, of a Span long, I Sweeten it with fine Loaf Sugar : Some indeed 
having its Grains clofe togetner on all fides, I order it with Spirit of Lemons, inftead of Sugar* 
fmootn and round like Peale, rang’d in a ftrait I but it is more conftantly maae the other way, 
Line. It grows in th t Weft-Indies in a few Days, I and beft approv’d of: It’s greatly agreeable in 
and becomes ripe in four Months after. I the SmalL-Pox and Mealies, in the like Circum- 

The Flower is white and makes very fine J fiance, and is reckon’d not only to Comtt the 
Brea^ but more grols and vilcous than tnat of I Sharpnefi of Humours in the Stomach and Bowels, 
Wheat: Thus it is more Opilative ; the Peafants I but to extend further, and even to Sweeten them 
jnake. a Pap of it with Butter and Cheefe, which I in the remoteft Parts. It is become the Comm#* 
i* agreeable enough, tho’ heavy in the Stomach : I Drink, in all Acute Difeafes, attended with* ot 
The Fiower is excellent for ripening Plaifters: ■ Ip* 
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Inclining to a Loofnefs: The Red-Drink is the 
feme with the White* only tinged with Cochineal. 

WHITE-HONEY-CHARGE, an excellent 
Medicine for the following Didempers in Horfes, 
viz. Painsy Ulcers , Warts^ Rat-tails ^ Mules^ 
Scratches , and Halter-cajl ; and therefore the 
way of preparing thereof is neceflary to be 
known. 

Take eighteen large Lily-Roots, chop ’em and 
boil them, at leaft with two Gallons of Beer, or 
for want thereof Barley-Water, or Whey, which 
is rather better than Beer : When the Roots begin 
to grow foft, and cleave under your Fingers, add 
the Leaves of Mallows, Marln-Mallows, freed 
from their Stalks, of each two handfuls, or for 
want of the latter a double quantity of the for¬ 
mer : Continue boiling till tne Roots and Herbs 
be reduced to a Malh, pouring in Beer or Wine, 
from time to time, to fupply the room of that 
which is evaporated; when the whole is tho¬ 
roughly boil’d, ftrain the Ma(h thro’ a Hair-Sieve 
turn’d upfide down, as the Pulp of Callia is ufu- 
•ally extra&ed, and throwing away the grofs Sub. 
ftance. boil the draining tof fome time with a 
toundof Tallow, and a little quantity of Butter, 
and dir the Stuff' all the while ; then remove the 
Veflel from the Fire, and as foon as you perceive 
the boiling is perfe&ly cealed, add Honey and 
common Turpentine, of each one Pound, and in¬ 
corporate them thoroughly with the reft of the 
Ingredients, thickning the whole Mixture with a 
liifficient quantity of Wheat-Flower, when it be- 

S ins to grow lukewarm, and make a C hargA Monf. 

olleyfel thinks the Remedy would be more ef- 
fe&ual, if you boiled away almoft all the Mix¬ 
ture before it be drain’d, and that fo there might 
be no occafion* of thickning it with the Flower ; 
The draining of the Malh is a Circumftance that 
ought not to be lightly omitted, for without that 
the Remedy would not be fo grateful to the Eye, 
nor fo effectual. - . 

This Medicine will keep two Months in a dry 
place, if there be but little Beer left at the end 
of the boiling : It retains its Vertues bed when it 
is well covered ; and tho’ the upper part of it 
appear Mouldy, yet it may be very good at the 
Bottom : If it appears too thick, you may add 
fome Beer when you have occalion to ufe it, and 
if too thin you may thicken it with a little 
Flower. 

If you have occafion to prepare this Remedy 
when Lily-Roots are out of Seaibn,/you may, in 
their dead, add about a Pound and a quarter of 
Powder of Linfeed, which will, in lomemeafure, 
fupply the defett of the other. 

The Defign of this Charge, lavs the Author 
of the Farriers Difpenfatoryy is to bring down the 
* Swellings and Gourdinefs or the Legs, out efpeci- 
ally to loften thofe horny Excrefcences. that go 
I under the Denominations above lpecify’d ; but it 
can never be fo fafely apply’d as when there may 
be a drain of Moifture from the Part; that is, 
when thole hard Excrefcences are fo difpofed as to 
xun a little, which is greatly helped by the Tur- 
. pentine, as it draws and opens the Velfels; but if 
thefe be obdurate and continue hard, it would be 
better to fcarify them with a Fleam, otherwife 
. the Turpentine would be apt to draw a greater 
Swelling into the Part, than can well be evapora¬ 
ted by Tranfpiration : It is very good to charge 
a Horles Leg with it, that has been cad in his 
Halter, or gall’d with a Shackle, or has receiv’d a 
Wound on his Leg or Pafterns, for it will both 


mollify, cleanle, draw, and heal. He goes on and 
fays, That it is alio very proper for the Pains and 
watry Sores, as it will powerfully draw out the 
Water $ but that if thefe do not dry up in a fhort; 
time, it will be convenient to mix with it Powder 
of blue Vitriol, Verdigreafe, green Copperas, or 
which is alio very good, Egyptiacum; and thofe 
drying and cleanling Things are always the more 
efte&ual, when they are join’d to thofe that are 
emollient and foftning, for when fuch things are 
apply’d in Powder by themfelves, tho’ they feU 
dom fail to dry up the Humidity, yet they leave 
fuch a Hardnefs and Cruftinefi that the.Part is 
very apt to Chap and break out into frefh Sores 
and Ulcers, as often as there is a very great aci- 
dity and lharpnels in the Juices: But all this may 
be prevented by mixing them with fuch Charges 
as this, or with fome emollient Cataplafm ; for 
at the lame time the Verdigreafe or Vitriols keep 
down the growth of proud fungous Flefh, the 
other Ingredients maintain a loftnefs in the Party 
with a perfeft dilpofition to heal and unite. 

Farriers ufe another Remedy, call’d the White* 

‘ Plaijier y which is thus prepar’d : Boil half a Pound 
of Honey, a Litron ot line Wheat-Flower, and a 
Pint of Milk, during them gently over a little 
Fire till they begin to incorporate and grow thick} 
then adding four Ounces of common Turpentine* 

( and two Ounces of Oil of Olive, continue boil¬ 
ing and furring it for feme time, and apply it a$ 
you do the Honey-Charge, 

If the Legs fwell and grow hard, take half a 
Pound of crude Qiiicklilver, and four Ounces of 
Powder of Brimftone, put them into a Mortar 
and incorporate them with the Peftle, till the 
Mercury be quench’d, then adding a Pound of 
Tallow, mix and make an Ointment* 

In the Application of this Remedy, fhave away 
the Hair as dole as you can, and afterwards rub 
the Part with a Surfingle till it grows hot, yet 
without making it raw ; then apply the OinN 
ment, holding a red-hot Iron near the Part, to 
make it penetrate the deeper, wrap it about with 
a Hogs-Biaddtr, and lay a Cover on that, binding 
on the Drefllng with a piece of Lift, which is left 
apt than a Cord to leave a Mark or Impreflion* 
Renew the Application eight and forty Hours 
after, as before, only you mud not rub the Part 
with a Surfingle, and continue it after the feme 
manner. You may alfo deftroy all forts of Ver* 
min, by rubbing the Part where they are engen* 
der’d with this Ointment. And we may, by the 
bye. obferve, That the feme may be fuccefsfully 
uled for the anointing of Bedjleads that ire apt 
to breed Bugs j and even to procure Salivation » 

WHITENING; a Term ufed in refpeft to Lin- 
nett Cloth, fignifying to make it White, which 
is the lad thing done in that Part of Houfewifty* 
as Bucking is to make it lomething White, by 
waffling it with Ley made of GorJl-AJhes . 

WHITE-POT; a fort of Food, prepar’d after 
different ways. 

i. Take two Quarts of Cream, or New-Milk* 
into which put half an Ounce of Mace; a Piece ox 
Cinnamon, and half a Nutmeg dic’d} Chop off 
the Cruft from a penny white Loaf, and lay the 
dices in the Bottom of fhr Difh, which cover 
I with Marrow, and put the Yolks of a dozen Egg* 
to the Cream, or Milk, well beaten with Role- 
Water, and Sweeten it with Sugar; then take 
out the Snices, fill up a broad Baton, wherein the 
Bread ana Marrdw is laid, Bake it, but aot in too 
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_ , .•. Upnmisrli f crane white the Confiftence of a Cataplafm } which apply 

hot an Oven, andw 8 » fomewhat warm to the Place affefted, and keep it 

^ U f at Another way is to make a Manchet, cut like on for lixteen or four and twenty Hour, j renew- 
t * A icalded in fome Cream, to which ing it then, if need requires. . • 

Lozenges, and KMea > Another excellent Remedy for Whitloes on the 


Lozenges, and in g - and a \ at \ c gait ; Another excellent Remedy for Whitloes on the 

put beaten Spice, gg^ and f ome Finger, is to take a reddith, or at leaft blackifh 

P w ‘buto not Bake it too much for fear it Snail, of that fort that has no Houfe or Shell, and 

Marrow, but a c Supar andlerve having beaten it in a Mortar, that is not- metal* 

Wheys, then llrew on lome hne Sugar, anu ^ ^ the conflllence of a ’ P oultis, apply it to 

U ,\me take Mornings-Milk, and foak therein the Bart affefted, renewing it, if need be, once or 

3 - b " m V«f hire Bread, and put in a little twice, after it has been kept on for fome Hours, 
lome fliers ot w , beaten very fmall; WHOOP, or Wboopoe , the Shepherd’s Tone or 

Cry,call his Sheep together ; to bring 'em to 

«!» MUk. “«lf WIG?«“w. a kind of Cak. a in «te to 


Z thiekn.fi ot a Pankake Dalle,, then fill a d,ep 
earthen Pan with it, and lay lome pieces of But 
ter on the Top; tie a brown Paper about the 
Head thereof; and put it into your Oven; when 
will be a ha,iCraft on the Top 
of it: They maybe made with Flower, and with 
Rice, or without either ; only with Bread. 
WHITES; a Term in Phyiick, and given to 

the Purgationsof Women, and when they come a- 
„ ^ i •_ o\r ‘fhmilri hut have 


WIG, orSimnel , a kind of Cake ; in order to 
the making of which, put half a 'Litron or fome- 
what more than half a Pint of Wheat-Flower, 
upon a Table, make a little Hole in' the middle 
or it, and put into it half a Glafi-full of Beer* 
Yeaft, ana adding thereto fome warm Water, 
work the whole together, reducing it into a foftifli 
Pafte, that it*may ferve for LeVen ; and there¬ 
fore you muft work and turn it into the form of 


winch? l£,S ««clang- .0 an ho, pile,,. lha, ,, may put up and Ldily 
tne colour WJIXWI iWpII • Anri if it hem Slimmer time- it will an 


the Colour which IS natural to tne jweiuo cnaug- y ^ ; * ~ J V - * *7 ,Y 

tne c-oioiir wniwi fwell: And if it be m Summer time, it will do 

Toftonthe Whites, take what quantity you effeftually in half a quarter of an Hour. 

To flop tne1 w j h - te a new j aid i n t h e mean time put a Quartern of Wheat- 

have a mind of N / Water, as much Flower upon a Table, and making a Hole in the 

”>^0^,, put in a Pound of nlfil'ri Bura, 

titv vo?think fit of Nutmegs into the Middle of which you may firft work and foften, if it be too 
.tity ) ou tninK u & Oven, and when hard, adding thereto an Ounce, or fomewhat 

a brown Loaf,^bakeit J of more, of fine Salt, mix thefe Ingredients together, 

g.“ JT& I'! th 5 and We. cold w’ater to’em tcAnead this %flc: 
it, oeat me 1 f , 7 E we ii together, when it is half kneaded put in your Leven, and 

anfwtalf^n Nutmeg upon it, mix the when you have thoroughly kneaded the Pafte,cut it 
and lerape nan t he Patient take fome of into pieces and mould it with your Hand into 

whole together, ^^* 1 *™*™^^* thc f&m 0 f fmall Loaves, and then extend ’em 
it every Morning faftmg, tor lix or uaj When that is done, you muft put fome 


ougar anu. uic v> n**— — no . , ' 

and ferape half an Nutmeg upon it, mix the 
whole together, and let the Patient take lome of 
it every Morning failing) for lix or leven Daj s 

together. -.v rum, ltnrtpr. is vptv cmnii 


- liuu »» l t) m “ v ** ..7 J * 2 -- 

TLrv txiunded with fome Butter, is very good Water into a Kettle, or Confeftioner’s Pan upon 

frtrthe^hites • they rub the Navel with it, and the Fire, and when near ready to boil throw 1R 

frnS a vOT good Efteft: They hkewilb ufe your Wigs and leaving them there for fome time, 

rnLl which by 8 its vertue fwallows up the ft*r ’em a little in the Water; then take a Skim- 

Sft Flux of the Lnfes and the Emrods. met, with which take up a little of the Water 

acid r lux onneivicu _ and water’em therewith, leaving them to con¬ 

tinue in their Water til 1 they ftitten; then take 
’em out with a Skimmer, and put 'em to drain 
and wow cold upon a Rack, and after that into an 


acid Flux of the Menfes and the Lmrods. 
WHITE-WAX. See IVas. • 

WHITLNGr* ^ Fifti of a delicate Talte, and lo 
well known that it needs no defenpuon; as for 


r U dreS of’em iTmay^ done in a Cajercle, and grow cold upon a Rack, and after that into an 
the drclnngoi em cr i 0 , r _ t L._ r nrK 0 f Fi(h • Oven, where they will be bak’d enough in a 

You may alfo fryTnd ferve \m up with Oran-el quarter of an Hour; but the Oven muft be heated 
You mav ano ny a r thoroughly, in the fame manner as if you were to 

Ju^e ani vhrte.Pep^^h^dmyrntm De ^ 8) ^ they do not alT ^ me Colour 

flit on the Back,and ft PP n _ onnnDh fn the baking, vou muft make a little 


J„ic. ana^w'ifK = 

flit on the Back,and ft vinegar Flower’d enough in the baking, you muft: make a little 

they muft alfo be fteen d m v negar^ t low^a clear 8 pire towards t ^’ ^ tter endj at one 0 f the 

nt P into a Frying-Pan : oth«wife, Whitings fides of the Oven, which will efteft it 
are put into a trymg Article of Mi- Some put no Butter into their Wigs, but con- 

farina/,^hich may be confulted ; tent themfelves with Salt and Water, and prefer 
retenr loxrijv u ji , tl 0>rvM nn in a thefe before the others. 

ahd their Fillets mayrnoto.“ 2 ^ 2 . 2 nd Thole who make ’em of Eggs, prepare ’em in 
&.»«, bo* . Toum oS-IV, the fame manner as they do thefe made with 

«™> m * ”? fer’which fee the tefpeftive Butter; and to a Quattetn of Florar put in Sf- 

and in a Pottage, tot i teen Eggs, and only half a Pound of Butter; the 

Articles Vf^re to and very trouble- Pafte alio muft be well work’d, and fofter than 

WH1TLOE, a P r « te ^"* . , { tQ t h a t for other Wigs: You are alfo to obferve that 

fome Swelling towardsi the: ge nds, Oven muft not be heated fo much for bakmg 

of£ fK'“ m onl)rrf3111 

fine chop! Fatfley. which is to b ' il PP 1 ^ **™ “wiDENING, a Term in Gardening, and made 
to the aftefted Pairt, and lhifted two or three times btoodofe , which they open 

a ■. V • Tur^it-inp and the following or widen in the middle; or when a Tree is too 

^ UvL-T t^M MeAicine • Take Houle open or wide, which they.clole: Thus they fy, 
o n fils a^d W them ShHkandal, in a ftoneor thatfuch and fuch Pear-Trees grow too wide,and 

they’h. t«d*«d * Cate muft be taken ,o dole them; and ib.tfeh 
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and luch ate too clofe ind they rauft be open’d 
and widen’d. 

WILD-BOAR, z Wild-Hog, that is generally of 
a Black colour, or fome ether inclining to it, he 
has a furious Eye, and large, iharp and cutting 
Tulhes: He is call’d a Pig of the Sounder the 
firft, a Htg the lecond, and a Hog-Steer the third 
V rar of his Age; but when he comes to the fourth 
■Year he is call’d a Hog, and leaves the Sounder: 
He is alio call’d Singlet or Sangler ; this Animal 
is always Ping’d with as many Teeth, as he lhall 
ever have after, which will only increafe in Big- 
ftefi, but not in Number; amongft which he has 
four, which are call’d Tulhes or Tulks, whereof 
the two Biggeft do not hurt when he ftrikes, but 
lerve only to whet the other two loweft, with 
which they frequently Kill: When they fight 
again ft one another, and lee a Wolf coming, they 
lay afide their Quarrel, and join together to de¬ 
fend themlelves; they go in Herds, and fufter no 
other Animal, that is not of their kind, to Herd 
with them. 

They Feed upon all kind of Com and Fruit 
which they can come at, alfo upon Roots, and in 
Afril and May, upon the Buds of Plum-Trees 
and Chefnut-Trees, and all other lweet Buds they 
can find, and are never Mealled as our tame Swine: 
Their Seafon begins in the midft of September, 
and ends about the beginning of December , when 
they go a Brimming. 

Thofe Parts of this Animal which are ufed in 
Phylick, are his Greale or Fat, his Tefticles, his 
Gall, Ordure and Urine. 

His Greale is very lingular to allay Pains in 


in the Side, and to mollify the Matter: Some 
hold that if it be drank in lome Wine or Vinegar, 
it will Hop the Spitting of Blood; and that if it 
be mix’d with Ou of Roles, it’s a good Remedy 
for Diflocations. 

The Tefticles are good to invigorate the Body, 
Mid to help the work of Generation. 

. The Gall is ufed for the cure of the Evil, and 
for the Stone or Gravel. 

; The Dung being dry’d and drank in a proper 
Liquor, or apply’d outwardly, will flop the 
Spitting of Blood. 

The Urine of the Wild-Boar has leveral Ver- 
tues: You mull take his Bladder, in which fome 
ftore of Urine remains, and with this Urine mix 
a fmall Matter of Oil; then hang up the Bladder, 
fi> as to receive the Smoak of the Chimney^nd eave 
it till the Urine thickens and is come to the con¬ 
fluence of Honey ; and then keep it carefully in 
its Bladder, ana therewith rub the Navels and 
Nofes of young Children, that are troubled with 
Worms: Thishas been found to be attended with 
much Succefr leveral times; the Urine thus prepar’d, 
will break the Stone in the Bladder, particularly 
if you Drink a little of it. 

The Flelh of a Wild-Boar is better than that of 
%Deer; and we may appeal to the magnificent 
Feafts of the Homan/, who lo much valued this 
Flelh, that Wild-Boar/ were ferv’d in whole to 
their Tables; the great Men of our Time value 
it much; especially Wild-Boart Head, is reckon’d 
tobe-exquiute ana delicious Food, ana theyoung 
ones are much valued in the Winter Feafts ana 
Banquets; It’s certain that the Flelh of a Wild* 
Boat, yields muohNouiiihment, and breeds a deal 
of good Blood; and this is the realon that Phy. 
ficians value,it.lb much,.andefpecially that of 
Wad-Boat which has been Hunted down. 


To Drefi a Boar/-Head for an Intermeis; let 
it firft be well ling’d at a clear Fire, and rubb’d 
with a piece of Brick to take off the Hair, let it al¬ 
fo be feraped with a Knife and well cleanfed; af¬ 
ter you have bon’d it, cut out the two Jaw Bones, 
and the Snout, flit it underneath, in fuch a man¬ 
ner that it may ftick to its Ikin on the top, and 
take away the Brain and Tongue: Then take up 
fome Salt with the point of your Knife, and 
caule it to penetrate thro’ all the Parts of the 
Flelh: Afterwards let the whole Head be let to¬ 
gether again, and well tied up, wrapping it in a 
Napkin ; in the mean while get a great Kettle al- 
moft full of Water, hang it over the Fire, and 
put the Head into it, with all forts of foie Herbs, 
lome Leaf-Fat out of -a Hogs-Belly, , two Bay 
Leaves, Coriander and Anileed, Cloves and Nut¬ 
meg beaten, and fome Salt, if it has not been fiifc 
ficiently corn’d before, add alfo lome Onio nand 
Rofemary: When it is half boiled, pour in a 
Quart of good Wine, and let it continue b(filing 
for the Space of twelve Hours: The Tongue may 
alfo be boiled in the lame Liquor: If Time will 
permit,the Head may be Salted, before it isdrds’d, 
and let it lie for a while in its Brine: When it is 
ready, let it cool in its own Liquor; then having 
j taken it out, let it be neatly put into a Dilh and 
ferv’d up to Table Cold, either whole or in flices. 
As for the manner of Roafting a Wild-Boar, and a 
young Wild-Boar. See Roaflmeats. 

WILD-CHERRY-TREE, a Plant of which 
there are two forts, viz. the lingle Flower’d, and 
! that which they call the Wild-Cherry-Tree, with 
i a double Flower, which is fo Fair and Large- 
; that the Spring Sealon produces but a few that are 
more Conliderable: It is indeed valued on the Ac¬ 
count of its Flower, which is fairer than that of 
the Cherry-Tree, in that it blows better, is not 
fo white nor fo large; and becaule it has always a' 
little Verdure in the middle of its Button: Thi$ 
Tree commonly grows in Woods, whither Birds 
often carrying Cherries, and dropping the Stones, 
they take Root there: There are thole Fruits that 
are Red and Black; from which, after the Stones 
and Pulp have been pounded and diftill’d in a* 
Limbec, they make excellent Brandy: The Tre* 
grows thick with a fair Stock; but the Fruit is 
not fo good as the Garden Cherries; the Country 
People eat them. 

You may Plant your Wild-Cherry-Trees in yout 
NurferV, and three Years after you may tranfi' 
plant them for Walks, of the like: when Von am 


l has been Hunted down. 


Broad, and two foot Deep, andthey mtiflbe mna 
foot diftant from one another; put good Earth at: 
the Bottom, let ’em not be above a foot Deep in 
the Ground, and cover ’em with the like Rath, 
and if you take care to give a Drelfing twice' or 
thrice a Year, they will m a Ihort Time become 
very fine Trees, and yield much Wood, elpecially 
if the Earth be Light and Sandy: They make 
; Ule of the Wood' for the making' of Haipfecords, 
and other Mufical Inllruments, becaule it is So* 
norous; apd all forts of Cherries may be g &fi et 
upon this Tw^ ' 

WILD-CAT, a quadruped Animal, and fort 
of Vcrmine, that is very obnoxious and deftruftive : 
Its the Opinion of experienced HuntjGnen, that 
Ihe makes as good a Cry, and leaves as ,good a 
Scent, as any Creature that i? hupl^: ByftJu?' 
her Cafi be not fo good as that of a Atarrertf, yet 
it is very warm ; and Medicinal, for feveral Adnes 
and Pains in the Bones and Joints ; he Gftafoalfo' 
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is very good for Sinews that are l'nrunk : This and If you Plant for a Wood or Coppice, let ’em 
the Mortem are not to be fought on purport-, un- be let at fix foot Diftance or nearer, and take a- 
Itistlie lJuntlinan Ices them where they prey, and way all Suckers from them, at three Years end!- 
can go readily to them; if a Hound chances to Abate the Head half a foot from the Trunk,' viz. 
croU them, he will hunt’em as foon as any Chart, three or four of the lighteft Shoots, cut the reft 
and 'they make a noble Cry as long as they Hand clofe, and pare them yearly; that thole which are 
U n ; but when they can clo it no longer, they left may enjoy all the Sap," and within two- Years ' 
will take a Tree, and fo deceive the Hounds; but hey will be gallant Perches: Arms of* four Years 
if the Hounds hold into them, and will not give growth yield fubftantial Sets, to be planted at 
it over lb, they will then leap from one Tree to eight or ten foot Diftance. Defend them from 
another and make great ihift tor their Lives, with Cattle for the firft three Years. AWillow newly 
much Pallime to’ the Huntlinen and Com- planted, and brouz’d upon by an Ox or Gow is 
pany, whole Bufinds and Intereft it is, becaule utterly loft. 

they will kill young Lambs, Sc. to deftroy them. A Willow Planted and well manag’d, may con- 
WILD-DUCK. See Duck. tinue five ind twenty Years, • with Profit to the 

' WILD FIRE; a Dirtafe in Sheep , which, tho’ induftrious Planter ;" lome have Shot twelve Foo 
Infectious arid Pernicious, and reputed Incurable, in one Year; after the expiration of the foremen 
yet take Chervil and ftainp it with old Alb, and tinned Time,the Old rotten Dotards maybe fell’d 
making a Salve thereof, anoint the Sore therewith, and erilily fupply’d. 

it will'’kill the Fire and fet the Sheep faff. If you have Ground fit for whole Coppices of 

W1LD-FLA.X. See Todd-Flax. this Wood, caft it into double Dikes, making every 

WILU-T11YME, in Latiri Serpyllum, a Plant Fofs three Foot wide, and two and an half deep; 
whole Stems are frnlare, woody, a little hairy and leave four Foot of Ground at lealt for the Earth,’ 
a Span hi<*h ; the Leaves are lrnall and like thole becaufe the Moifture Ihould be below the Roots, 
of Origan, .tho’ whiter ; and they fmell like that they may rather fee than feel the Water,' 
Sweet-Marjoram ; the Flowers are linall, appear- and two Tables of Sets on each fide : Plant the 
ing like a Head in form, of a purple Colour ; Ridges of the Banks but with one finglb Table,’ 
they grow on the extremities of the Stems. This longer and bigger than the collateral, viz. three, 
Plant you have in Gardens, it grows likewile in four, five, or fix Foot high,' and about two Yards 
mountainous, fandy, and uncultivated Places, and ' diftant from each other. 

blooming in May continues lo to the end of the Care muft be taken to have ’em well weeded for 
Summer. ■ the firft two.Years, till they have vanquilh’d the 

Wild-Thyme ftrongly di*gefts and opens; its Grafs, in the third let them copp’d Traverfe, and 
£>eco£tion in Wine provokes Urine ana the Men- not Obliquely, at on.e foot or fomewhat more' 
fes, cleanfes the vifeous Humours of the Kidneys, from the Ground, ; arid the Willowk will Head to 
diffolves Vcntolities, allays the.Pains of the Bow- admiration ; fuch a i are cut at three foot High 
els cures inward Ruptures, and removes the Ob- are moft durable. - . 

firuftions of the Liver and Spleen : It’s good for Willows may likewile be grafted betwixt the 
the Stomach, and therefore it is ufed ambngft ; Bark or Budding, and then they become fo beauti- 
Vi&uals, and in Sauces: The Smell of it alone ful as to be fit for fome kind of delightful Walks* 
fortifies the Brain. I Every Acre at eleven or twelve Years growth,may 

Will-Thyme boil’d in Vinegar and Oil of Rofes, I yield nearone hundred Load bf Wood: Cut them 
allays theHead-ach, if you riib the Temples there -1 in the Spring for dreffing, but in the Fall for Tim- 
With and with fome Honey; it cleanfes the ber or Fuel, which is the Sweeteft of all our 
Lungs, and gives Relief in the Falling-Sicknel's: Engiijb Fuel, and fitteft for Ladies Chambers: 
and its Decoftion is good for the Swellings and All thofe Woods and Twigs-ought'to be cut in the 
Hardnefs of the Spleen. The Smoke or Perfume drieft Time of the Day. 

of this Plant kills Serpents and other venemous Moreover, we have the Garden Willow, which 
Creatures, arid drives away Fleas. An Ounce of produces a Iweet and beautiful Flower, fit tb be 
the Powder of it, after it has been dry’d, being admitted into Gardens, and may be let for Parti- 
drank"in Water, allays the Gripes and removes tions of Squares : It’s propagated by Cuttings or 
the. fiuppreflion of Urine. Layers, and will grow in any dry Bottom, fo it 

WILD-VINE. See Vine (Wild). be Shelter’d from the South; affording wonderful 

' WlLLOW, in- Latin Salix ; a Plant of which and early Relief, to the induftrious Bee. • 
in general they reckon two forts, the White and All the enumerated kinds of WilloWs, areuleful 
the Black, the White is of two kinds, the one fqf Boxes, fuch as Apothecaries, arid Goldlmiths 
Yellowilh and the other Brown ; the Black Wil- ufe, for Carts, Sadddletrees, Gunftocks, half 
low may be planted of Stakes of three Years Pikes, Harrows, Shoemakers Lafts, Heels, Clogs 
growth,'taken from the Head of an Old Tree be. for Pattens, .Forks, Rakes, efpecially the Tooths, 
fpre it Lprouts; and let them be fet at fix foot j Peatches, Hop-Poles, Ricing of •Kidney-beans, 
and ten foot Diftance; the woody fort of Willow Supporters to Vines, Hurdles, Sieves, Lattices, 
delights in Meads and Ditchfides, rather dry then Kyele-Pins, great Town Tops, Platters, little 
Wet •• but the Black and Reddifh do well in bbggy* Calks and Vellels, the bell of any to prelerve Ver- 
Grounds; let theta be planted of' Stakes as big as juice in ; Pales are alfo made of cleft Willow, 
ones Leg, cut as the other, at the length of five or Dorfers; Fruit Balkets, Cans, Hives-few Bees, Tren- 
fix,Feet or more,, in the Earth, the Halt being chers, Trays, gc. better than any Wbod.' 
jpadft'with an Oaiken Stake and Beetle, or with Again, they ufe Willows for Coal and Bavin, 
an Iron Crow: Slpap the Truncheons at botli ex- the frelh Boughs yield the moftChafte and Cooling 
^eam§, arid Plant , Ae Biggeft downwards ; foak Shade in' the hotteft lealbri of the Day,-afidit is» 
^enri io Water two or three Days: after they have wholfom that Phyficians preferibe it to Feverilfl 
been fiz’d for JLength, and cut off the Twigs before ; People, arid allow the ‘Boughs to be placed aboot 
they 'areplanted : 'Do this in the Month ofFe- i their Beds, a* a ftfe arid Comfortable reftgt 

wen. to them. : 
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! Mr. Cbomel fays, that the Willow cools and 
dries without, ffiarpnefs, tho’ it be a little aftrin- 
gent; that it Haunches, Blood, and breaks the 
Stone; that its Flowers are Cordial, and that the 
Juice which iHues out, after the Bark is cut, in 
the Time it blofloms, is very good to remove 
every thing that obftrufts and troubles the Sight, 
becaule it is abfterfive and fubtil in its Parts; 
that lafUy, the Bark has the lame Vertues, but 
that it is of fo drying a ,Nature, that it cures and 
carries offCaUofitie$,\yarts,£&*. if fteep’d in Vine¬ 
gar, and applytt to *em after it has been reduced 
into Alhes. . 

' The Wood of Willow kept dry, will laft a long 
Time, but that found wholly putrify’d, and re- 
duced to a loamy Earth, in the hollow Trunks 
of fuperannuated Trees, is of all others, the fit- 
teft to be mingled with line Mould, for railing 
our choiceft Flowers, as Anemonies, Ranuncula/s, 
Auriculae’s, Sc. The learned Stephahus , after hav¬ 
ing enumerated the univerlal Benefit of the &z- 
lictum lays, Nullius enim tut tor reditus minorifve 
impendiu aut tempeftatis ft cur tor . 

WILLY the Wtff : See Iff its Fatuus . 

WIND, Air agitated and tranfported with 
foine velocity, from one Country to another: 
Under this Article it will be proper to oblerve, 
whatJias been generally found to De true by Ex¬ 
perience concerning tne Winds and their Effeflis, 
for the Ufe and Intormationof Mankind: Winds 
are much more certain in the more Southernly 
Regions of the World, than with us, and the ef- 
fefb of them are more certain; for tho* the Wind 
be exaftly in the South-Eaft Point, and that it 
Rains that Day, yet it may be in the fame Place 
another Day, ana yet be lair Weather; alfo that 
Wind which brings Rain to one part of the Illand, 
imy not to another, the propinquity of the Sea, 
being to be confider’d, where tnat Wind brings 
Rain more frequently, than to another that is 
more remote. 

As to the Quality of Winds, they are different 
according to their Politions; the Eafl-Wind being 
counted Propitious neither to Man nor Beall: 
The North-Winds are more lerene than the other; 
but when the Wind turns from any other Coall to 
the South , or removes from the South after it has 
been long there, it uliially brings alteration of 
Weather: The South and Weft-Winds are gene¬ 
rally more hot and moift ; the North and Eaft 
more clear, dry, and cold, and the Eaftern Winds 
uliially make our frefh Waters much clearer than 
the Well. For Sowing the North is bell, the South 
for Grafting and Inoculating ; this lall Wind be¬ 
ing alfo worle for the Bodies of Men^ for it de- 

{ ’e&s the Appetite, makes ’em more dull and heavy, 
>rings peftilential Dileales, Sc. And Bealls alfo 
are not exempted from thefe Influences. The 
Weft-Wind is moift, mild, and calm, and friendly 
to Vegetables: The Eaft dry, more biting and 
deadly; and if it blows much in the Spring in* 
jures Fruits by breeding Worms . 

All Winds blowing much cleanfe the Air, ftill 
and quiet Summers being the moll unwhollome, 
and lubjeft to peftilential and epidemical Difeafes. 
If in great Rains the Winds rile and fall, its an 
Indication that the Rain will forthwith ceafe; 
and if it varies much in a few Hours, and then 
be conftant to one place, it lignifies its long con* 
tinuance there. Tne South-Wind blowing m the 
beginning of the Winter, and then the North) pre- 
fages a cold Winter; but the North blowing nrll« 
find then the South) it a lign it will be warm and 


and mild. The blowing of Winds from feveral 
Coafts, with other; concomitant Caufes, are the 
true Prognofticks of Tbuhder £ as the blowing of 
them aloft* with, a murmuring or hollow Noile 
more than below, commonly prelages Rain ; fo 
does the blowing or comprefiion of, the Wind 
downwards, cauiing Smoke, Sc. to delcend more 
than ufuaL Moreover, if the Winds blow rdi* 
reftly downwards, and) caufe a Motion in the 
Water ieveral ways, or force the Duft to arile 
with the Wind, that is, reperculfed by the Earth ; 
or if alfo they force Hay, Corn,' or, other things 
in the Fields^ up aloft into the Ait, which denotes 
the Grollinels of the Vapours in the Air, that 
by the Heat of the Sun does emit liich cafual 
Blafts, for they rarely happen but. in Summer* 
and in the Day-time, they do prognoftick Wini f 
and fometimes Rain to fucceed, other Caulescon* 
curring, or otherwife extream Heat: But if thefe 
Whirlwinds are* very great they do prefage the 
Approach of a Tempeft. 

The Author of Nature having ordered nothing 
in vain, High-Winds are undoubtedly wholfome 
and have their ule, tho’ they do alfo prove very 
pernicious to the Hufbandman and others, in le- 
veral refpe&s, as to Building, Fruit-Trees, Hops^ 
Corn, Sc. as many more, especially in plain open 
Countries find by woful Experience: To prevent 
which, as to Building } we find by common Ex¬ 
perience, that Trees are the only and moll proper 
Safeguard; for which the Yew is juftly reputed 
the bell, tho’ it be long a growing; only it is to 
be obferved, that the Trees mould not be planted 
lo near the Building, as that their fall may any 
way endanger them. 

Timber , or other Trees , which ate alfo fubjeffc 
to be fubverted or broken by high Winds, fliould 
have the largen els of their Heaas abated, by cut* 
ting off their fbreading Arms, a Yard or lb from 
the Body; it Will prove a good rrevention,efpecialiy 
the Elm , which ought often to have its Boughs 
Ihred up, or elfe it will be very fubjeft to be in* 
jured by high Winds. 

Amongft all the Plants that are propagated. 
Hops receive the 910ft damage from high Winds, 
which may in feme meafure oe prevented againlc 
the Spring-Wind , which nip the young Buds, and 
afterwards blows them from the Poles: A good 
Pale, or Thom-Hedge, much advantages them ; 
but when they are at the Tops of the Poles, a tall 
Row of Trees encompafling the Hop-Garden, is 
the bell Security againft boifterous wind, which 
is in our Power to give them : Be litre allo to let 
the Poles be firm and deep in the Ground. 

As to Corn , Winds fometimes provean Injury to it 
in the Ear , when they are accompanied with great 
Rains, by lodging of it; the only Remedy is to cut 
it betimes, and lo let it lie along on the Gravel, to 
kill the Weeds and harden the Grain, which will 
never grow nor receive Nourilhment after the 
Stalks are broke, or much bow’d down to the 
Ground: But the greateft Injury is to the Winter- 
Corn when it is young; the fierce bitter Blafts in 
the Spring deftroying whole Fields; of Which no¬ 
thing is a preventer Dut Inclofures. 

WIND-BROKEN or Broken^Windei ; an In¬ 
convenience that befals a Horle, when yod let 
him Hand long in a Stable withotit Exercife, by 
which, grofs and thick Humours are drawn into 
his Body fo abundantly, that flicking to the hol¬ 
low Parts of his Lungs, they flop up his Wind¬ 
pipe, that the Wind cannot Pafs bacJcwards nbr 
forwards; but it fometimes happens to a Horfe, 
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when you run him off his Wind, at a time that 
he is very Fat and Foul, you may know it by Ins 
heaving and drawing his Flanks together, and 
blowing his Noilrils wide. 

To cure this Diftemper, take the Guts of an 
Hedgehog, dry and beat them to Powder, of 
which give the Horfe two or three Spoonfuls, in 
a Pint of Wine or llrong Ale, then mix the reft 
with Anifeed, Liquoriih, and fweet Butter; of 
which make round Balls or Pills, and give him 
two or three after his Drink; and let rum fait 
two or three Hours after it. 

Others take Wheat Flower, the Powder of 
Mullet, Anifeed,Cumm infeed, of each three Drams, 
make’em into line Powder, and then into a Pafte, 
with Honey and fweet Butter, of each a like 
quantitv, and put thereto the Yolks of two new 
laid Eggs; make this Pafte into Balls, and every 
Morning fafting, give him three or four of them 
in the Powder of Elicampane, and that of Li- I 
quorilh, of each alike. 

Another very good Receipt for Broken-Wind, j 
is to take Boar’s or Barrows-Dting, dry’d and 
beaten to Powder; take a Spoonful of it, with 
about two or three Thimbles of the Powder of 
Erimftone, and put ’em into a Quart of warm 
Milk, which you are to give the Horfe in the 
Morning falling four or live times, refting a Day 
between each taking; it will very much help, if not 
altogether cure him; and if you lind that his 
Drink does not make him lick, you may give him 
2 x larger Proportion, but not exceeding two Spoon*, 
fills. ... 

But the beft way of all, is to take Mullet-Leaves 
tlry’dand reduced to fine Powder, making them 
up in Balls with ordinary Honey, of the Bigneis 
ot a Pidgeon’s Egg, and give him three at a tune, 
for fourteen or iitteen Days together, and let him 
not Drink any cold Water during that time, and. 
let his Exercile be moderate, his Hay Iprinkled 
with Water, and his Oats wetted with good Ale 
or Beer. 

WIND-CHOL 1 CK in Mankind. See Cholich 

WJND-CHOL 1 CK; a Diftemper in Hcrfes , 
which fo fwells their Bellies, as if they were ready 
to Eurft, the lame being accoi#panyil with Tol¬ 
ling and Tumbling, common to other kinds of 
Cholick ; for whicli fome give them a Spoonful 
of Cummfnfeeds, with a tew Camomile Flowers 
in Pullet-Drink: Others tell us in general; that 
Ipletding in the Flanks, and under the Tongue, 
•^vith frequent Walking, or fometimes Trotting 
them, is a Cure ; but that if the Diftemper con¬ 
tinues, you are to injeft this Glifter; take two 
Ounces of the Drols of Liver of Antimony in fine 
Powder, boil them a little, but very brilkly, in 
five pints of Beer, and with three or four Ounces 
pfgood Oil of Bay, make a Glifter, to be in- 
jefted lukewarm, and repeated every two Hours. 

Put the moll tffeftual expeller of Wind, is 
three or four Ounces of the following Carmina¬ 
tive Oily in the ordinary Glifters: Take Rue, 
Calamint, Wild-Marjoram, and Penny-Royal, 
all dry’d in the Shade, of each one handful; 
Seeds of Cummin, Carrots, Fennel andBay-Ber- 
ties, of each an Ounce, Oil Olive, two Pounds, 
and a Pint of White-Wine : Let the Herbs be, 
pounded, and the Seeds bruifed, and put all toge¬ 
ther into an earthen glaz’d Pot, covering it with 
anpther {omewhat and lt witn Clay or 
pafte; Give then* fix Hours boiling over a flow 
^ire, and ftrain out the Oil when it is half cooled,, 
adding four Ounces of tfic Pulp df Coloquintida; 
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then put the Oil again info the fame Pot, cover* 
ing and luting it as before ; let it> be boil’d fit 
or eight Hours with a geiitle Fire, ahd afterwards 
brilkly for half an Hour. Uucover the Pot when 
it is half cooled, and prefs out the Oil ; which is 
a cheap and durable Medicine, and more effeftual* 
than any other Ingredient in carminative GJyiters. 
See Cholick. 

WINDFLOWER. Set Anemone. 

WIND-GALLS, a Diftemper in Horjes , being 
Bladders full of corrupt Geliy, which being let 
out is thick, and of the Colour of the Yolk of “an' 
Egg: They are fometimes great, fometimes final!, 
•and grow upon the outfide of the Fetlock-Joints^ 
upon all four Legs, and are fo painful to the Reaftj, 
especially in the Summer-Seafon, when the Wea¬ 
ther is hot, and the Ways hard, that they make 
him not only halt downright, but iometimes fall.' 
They come, for the moft part, from extream La¬ 
bour and Heat, whereby the Humours being diC 
lolved, flow and refort to the hollow places about 
the nether Joints, and there fix, which is the oc- 
cafion of this evil Malady. 

The general Method of Cure is, To open theft' 
Galls the length of a Bean, and thruft out the 
Geliy, then applv the White of an Egg, with 
Hurds Plafterwifir thereto ; or after the Geliy is 
let out, lay a wet woollen Cloth about it, and! 
with a Taylor’s hot prelfing # Iron, rub it %ipon 
I the Cloth till all the Moifture is dry’d up; tnen 
I dawb it all over with Pitch, Maftick and Rofin 
I boil’d together, and lay Hurds upon it; but you 
[ muft fhave away the Hair, and open the Sorance. 

But the more particular Receipts for the Cure 
of this Evil are theie following : Take Tacha- 
mahaca, Maftick, Perozin, of each the quantity 
of a Hazel-Nut, and of Stone-Pi rch to the quaa* 
tity of a Walnut, with a little powder’d Erim¬ 
ftone, melt all together, then put in as much 
Turpentine as a Walnut will contain, and fpiead- 
ing it bn a Plaifter, lay it to the Place warm ; 
dawb it all over with the fame Salve, and put 
Flax upon that; and let it remain thereon till it 
falls away of itfelf. 

Some take Oil of .Vinegar, and dipping the!* 
Thumbs therein, rub the Sorance with it every 
Day till the Hair falls off, and that will caufe the 
‘Wind-Galls to break out and bleed ; and then they 
heal and cure them as already directed. 

WINDMIL, a Mill turn’d by the Wind for 
grinding of Corn, Sr. See Mill. 

WlNDMlL, another fort of Mill driven or 
. turn’d by the Wind, contriv’d for the overflowing 
and watering of Land . Several Milk of thii 
kind have been ufcd, fuch as the Horizontal' 
WindmiL which by a Wheel with Buckets of 
Scoops fix’d upon Chains, as alfo by a W heel 
carrying the Water up in Buckets fix’d thereunto, 
caft the fame forcibly from it by the fwiftnels of 
its Motion. But that is reputed the beft madb 
with vertical Sails, like the ordinary W r indmil^ 
only more in number, but not fo long, placed on 
an Axis of a proportionable length to tne length 
of the Vanes, the one end refting on a hollow 
moveable piece of Timber, that will move round 
over the Pump, as there is occafion to turn the 
Vanes, the other end refting on a Semicircle, in 
which are feveral Notches ^nd Stays, lo that it 
may be plac’d as you pleafe, that be the Wind 
which way it will, bv the Motion of that, or the 
Semicircle, you will nave it at the one fide of the 
Vanes or the other; Let the Pump, over which 
one end of the Axes refts, be placed in the Pit or 
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Well, out of which you intend to raife the Wa-I 
ter, and the Nofe or Mouth of l'uch a height, asj 
you think fit to convey the Water into a Trough ;j 
which Pump may be made of what diameter you' 
think convenient, according to the ftrength of the 1 
Wind-Mill, and Height that the Water is raifed;' 
the Trunk of the Pump may be made round, or 
•if you would have it made large, then a ifjuare 
may ferve as well; the Bucket mult bt always 
dipt into the level of the Water, which prevents 
much trouble and injury to the Work: The Han¬ 
dle of the Pump mull be extended in Length to 
the Axis of the Wind-Mill, which mull be made 
Crooked, to receive and move the fame, like unto 
the Axis of a Cutlers Grind-Stone, or Dutch-Spin¬ 
ning-Wheel, turn’d with the Foot; or the end of 
the Axis of the Wind-Mill, may reft on a Cylin¬ 
der or Box, made movable on the top of the Pump 
it felf, with the Crook’d-neck or end within the 
Cylinder, fo that when you turn it any way, 
fhll the end of the Axis is perpendicular over the 
Pump. 

AChannel alio cover’d or open mu ft be to convey 
the Water out of the River into the Pit or Well, 
wherein the Pump Hands, and care muft be 
had, that the Handle or Rod of the Bucket, be 
fo made, that it may, fwivel-like, turn any way, 
as you turn your wind Vanes, without twilling, 
or otherwise injuring the Bucket, which Wind- 
Mill or Machine, by any reafonable Gale of Wind, 
will raife a very great quantity of Water, propor¬ 
tionable to its Strength and Weight, with eafe; 
being made with a finall charge, comparatively, 
and being not compofed of very many Parts, it re¬ 
quires the left Repair, and is left fubjeft to Da¬ 
mage by violent Winds. 

About twenty Years ago, there was a Wind- 
Mill erefted near the Neva-River, between London 
and lfiington , with fix WingSy being the admira¬ 
ble Contrivance of that ingenious Arch it eft Mr. 
Surrocoky in order to convey Water from the 
lower Ponds, thro’ Pipes under Ground, to 
a New one made on the top of the Hill, con¬ 
fining of an Acre of Ground, which ferves Suc- 
cesfully to fupply the great Increafe of New 
Buildings of London- efpecially to the Weftward; 
but a fudden Guft of Wind, or rather a Whirlwind,; 
blew it down about twelve Years ago; however 
it was loon reftor’d: It was on the 20 tb of No¬ 
vember 1720. blown down again by a terrible high 
Wind, that then hapned; the Proprietors have not 
thought fit to put up the Sails again, but erefted 
another Mill near it, both which are drawn by 
Hories. 

WIND-ROWS, the long Rows of Grafs , which 
after it is Mow’d, they gather up into that Form; 
from which Wind-Rows, they gather it into little 
Heaps, wherein it lies the firft Day to dry, and 
they are call’d Grafs-Ceckr. 

WIND-SHOCK. See Infirmities of Trees. 

WINE, a Liquor fqueez’d or prefled out of 
Grapes, and which they fuller to ferment, to 
make it fit for Drink; before this Juice has fer¬ 
mented, it has a fweet and agreable Tafte, and 
this is commonly call’d Muft: Muft will not intox* 
icate like Wine ; but, on the contrary, it opens 
the Body by precipitating downwards. 

There are ftveral forts of Wines, and the Dif> 
ferences arife from the different forts of Grapes, 
or the different Climates which produce thofe 
Grapes, or from their Colours, Smells and Taftes, 
or, finally, from the different degrees of Fermen¬ 
tations which the Mull undergoes. Befides thole 


Wines which may be call’d Natural, there are 
thofe which may be call’d Artificial, either in 
refpeft to their Compofition, when they make ’em 
of Grapes, or when they prefi ’em from lbme 
other Fruits. 

The common Method of making Wine,* is this; 
after the Fruit has been gather’d, when full Ripe, 
and in dry Weather, put’em into the Fatt, where 
they muft be trod by Men to preft out the Juice, 
without breaking the Stones,or where the quantity 
of Grapes is not large, they may be prefs’d with 
the Hands, and it will do as well, ana ftems more 
cleanly: The Liquor thus preft’d, ihould Hand 
in the Fatt about fifteen Days, with the Hulks 
and Stalks in it, to ferment, if the Grapes were 
dry when they were gather’d, otherwife not a* 
bove half that Time, before tne Wine is to be 
drawn oft, leaft it turn Sour, as it will be apt to 
do, if the Grapes were gather’d wet: Some who 
are very curious in their Wine, pick oft' the damag’d 
Grapes from the Stalks, before they make theix 
Wine, which is fo rich in Tts Flavour, that to 
compare it with the Wine made the Common 
way, from the fame Vineyard, it does not appeal 
to be of the lame Growth. , ’ 

As Wine is not the common Produce of our 
own Country, there is no need we Ihould treat of * 
it at large; however this may be obferved, that as 
it is our Common Drink, efpecially among the 
higher Order of People, the ftrongeft Wines ftem 
much more agreeable to Englijh Conftitutions ; 
but where they are too Strong"and Neat, they may 
be diluted with Water: Theft by their Spirituout 
neft, wonderfully conduce to tne Digeihon of the 
groft Food of our Country, efpecially the great- 
quantities of Flefh we Eat, ana are the more new 
ceflary, by reafon we Eat, comparatively with- 
other Nations, but little Herbs: But tno’ the 
thinner Wines are the moft grateful to the Sto¬ 
machy and left diforder the Head, yet they carry 
a Tartar with them into the Blood, which they 
leave behind, in the Mucilaginous Glands of the 
Joints, where it occalions tnoft racking Pains of 
the Gouty and fometimes by degrees takes away 
the Uft of the Limbs, fo far as to reduce Perlens 
to be Cripples. 

WINE ( Emeticky ) a Liquor whofe Vertue it 
is to reftore loft Appetite, and is very uftful for 
all fick Horfts, ana being mix’d with good purg¬ 
ing Remedies, has admirable Succeft, tno’ it never 
purges when given by it felf; it promotes the 
Operation of Purgatives, and fometimes very pow¬ 
erfully provokes Urine,when Nature Hands in need 
of fuch Evacuations; and befides, it is excellent 
for Glyfters: Take five or fix Pieces of the fineft 
Glals of Antimony, beat them fmall, and infrift 
them aH Night in a Quart or five half Pints of 
White-Wine or Claret; next Morning take out the 
Powder, which will ferve a whole Year, without 
lofing its vertue. 

You alfo may make Emetick-Wine, by letting it 
ftand four and twenty Hours in a Cup of Regums 
of Antimony, which will ferve perpetually; if 
you take Care after every Infufion, to fcour the 
Cup well, and to walh away the Dregs or Sedi¬ 
ment that do flick to it. 

WINE-LEES, the Settlement and Dregs of 
Wine, fometimes ufod, and that only in outward 
Applications to Horfes, wherein they are often 
ferviceable, in the Greafe and other Swellings of 
their Legty proceeding from an Over-Relaxation 
of the Parts, and this in a twofold Refpeft, viz’ 
not only as it abounds with Spirits, but as it has 
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fiune Ibatf of Sh3rpnefs from the Tartar, where- 
by it forces the relaxed Fibres to contract them- 
frlves. See Tartar. 

, WINE-MEASURE, a Meafure in England, 
fmaJlcr than thole of Ale or Beer; and holds pro- 
portip<i as about four to five, fo that four Gallons 
of F>eer Meafure are almoft five Gallons of Wine 
Meafure^ and each Gallon of Wine is two hun¬ 
dred thirty one Cubical Inches, eight Pounds, one 
Ounce, and eleven Drams Averdupois, of Rain-Wa¬ 
ter: Of thele Gallons a Runlet o t Wine holds 
eighteen; half a Hogshead thirty one Gallons and 
an half; a Tierce of Wine holds forty two Gal¬ 
lons, a Hoglhead fixty three Gallons ; a Puncheon 
eighty four Gallons; a Pipe or But holds one 
hundred twenty fix.Gallons, and a Tun two 
hundred fifty two Gallons or two thoufand and 
fixtetn Pints. 

f A Table offline Meafure. 
j$ Ti*n of lilne vjei&hing Averdupois.. 17 C. weight. 
. ;. • one Pint 1t. o | Ounces Troy, 
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WINTER, one of the four Seafbns of the Year* 
which begins about the eleventh of December , ana 
cud* towards the tenth of March ; tho’ it be 
a Cuftom, in fome Countries, to count the Winter 
from th? beginning of November , to the end of 

Toknow whether the Winter will be long, and 
what Weather it will be ; the obfervations which 
follow, may be of fome Ufe to a labouring Man, 
to precaution fiiiu againft the too great Rigor of 
the S«afon ; and he may be allured of it, as a der- , 
tain r 'ptcfage, that what Year loever produces 
Plenty of Acorns, the Winter ill be always very 
Severe., ; . . , 

■ A Sficpherd will be careful to obferve if his 
Sheep, ’Vhich have already gone to Ram, leek 
him again, and from thence they will conjefture, 
the fucceeding Winter will be very Cold. 

^ Moreover thode who have the care to look af- 
t$r the Cattle, obferye whether they go in Herds, 
015 if the Swine grub the Eart?h with their Heads 
Northwards, then it is neceifary that they - 
Iho.yJd be well fupply’d with Fuel, for the Win¬ 
ter will generally be hard and laft long. 

Spme,obferve what Day the four and twentieth 
of November mnJces, and that fuch will be the 
W,mt£S, as the five and twentieth Day of the 
fajne Mpnth proves, f q alio will the Month of 
January be. 

Yqu n>ay remark whajt fort of a Winter it will 
be, .by obierving the laft Days of the November 


Moon that terminates in December , for as tehy 
prove, fo will the Winter. 

To known what fort of Summer it will be* 
the nice Oblervers of the Seafons fay, that the 
three laft Days of the Moon that begins, in Aprilj 
and ends in May, are infallible PieLages of the 
Temper of it. 

Gardiners alfo Ihould have regard to the prfc- 
fages of the Seafon ; and to keep their Feet from 
Cold, they Ihould, in the beginning of QElober y 
take the Juice of Rhue, and Nut Oil, put toge¬ 
ther for fome Time, and Wafil their Feet there¬ 
with once only in the beginning of the Winter. 

WINTER-GREEN, or lVild*£eet y in Latin 
Limonium , a Plant that has Leaves like thole o£ 
Beets tho’thinner and longer; they are generally tea 
in Number, the Stems arelinalland ftrait, bear- 
mg a red Seed that has fome what of an aftringent 
'Jafte, the Root is thick and red, and the Flower* 
are white and fmall: It grows in Marfhy Place* 
and Meadows; and BlolTomsin July : The Leave^ 
and Seed of this Plant are deliccativc, and have a 
confbiidating Vertue; the Seed being boiled in 
Wine, or pounded and Drank, is good againil 
the Bloody Flux, for flopping the Menfes, and 
for thofe who fpit Blood : And if appJy’d by 
way of Plaifter is proper for lmflamations. 

; WITCH-ELM, ptherwife call’d Dutcb-Elm % 
a Tree that grows ufually fefter than the other 
Elm y under which we have faid fo much in gene¬ 
ral, that nothing more may be offered under this 
Head, but that this fort is very proper for thft 
making of Efpaliers; and if fuch are defigned tp 
be made ferviceable, the firll or fecona. Year t 
it will be requifite in the firft Place to make 4 
Frame of Wood, or a Rail, unto which the Trees 
muft be faftnea after they are planted, becau/e 
they muft be a larger fize than thofe that are ter 
grow up leafurely; they muft be alfo Prun’d, but 
fo as that the fide Boughs remain to be fpread out, 
and faftned by Withs to the Frame ; they muft be 
planted Shallow in the Border in a ftrait Line ; 
the largeft, which Ihould be about eight or ten 
foot nigh, to be at three foot Diftance from each 
other, and between all the largeft lize through¬ 
out, Plant one of the leller lize, that is to be about 
/our or five Foot high, whereby there will be 
•an equal Number ot both lizes planted:. The 
Frame muft be made Strong, Subftantial and of 
a fufficient Height, and the Pofts fix’d ftrongly to 
the Ground1 When the Trees are Planted, and 
faftned to this Frame, they will grow more uni¬ 
form and upright, ana thick from Top to Bottom, 
and muft be kept lheaPd and water’d on all oc- t 
cafions. 

But Efpaliers may be made without a Frame 
of Wood to fupport it, and then the Tree* at 
firft planted, muft not be the largeft, not above 
five or fix Foot high, and the leller four; the firft 
muft be let three Foot afunder, and the other be¬ 
tween them as before ; the fuller of Boughs they 
are the better, but they muft be cut off within an : 
Inch, or two or three of the Stem,and often clipt' v 
as they grow,that they may be upright,and appear 
uniform like a Wall; the Borders alfo muft be. 
kept clear t>f Weeds, and carefully Dug every 
Year, yet not fo deep as to injure the Roots. 

WITHERS, the ^mftuieof the Shoulder-Bow ‘ 
of a Horfe$ which ufeful Animal often receives 
injuries therein, by being Ridden, &c. If a Hurt 
jn the Withers, occafion’d fry the largenefs of the 
Saddle-Bans, is not very great, you may rub the 
Swelling with the whites of lix Egg % beat a piece of 
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Allom, almoft as big as an Egg, fora quarter of an 
Hour together, till the whole be reduced, to a 
Very thick Scum or Froth, and afterwards cover 
it with the reft of the Froth, iuftering it to dry- 
on the Fart, repeating the Application every tenth 
or twelfth Day, and notwithstanding the Heat, 
and Swelling remain, it will be aperftft Cure. 

But in cafe of great Heats , the Humours are 
to be diverted by Bleeding at Brit in the Neck, 
and repeating it after two Days: If a Tumour 
and Incarnation follows a Contulion, occaiion’d 
by the Saddle-Bows, it muft be anointed thrice a 
Day, with the Dukes Ointment , (which fee) and 
the Withers cover’d with* a Lambs-Skin, with the 
woolly lide next the Part, after you have bathed 
the Part with Lime-Water, prepared withoutSub* 
limate; for the Remedy is very efficacious to al-> 
Jay the Inflamation, and Defenlives in this cafe 
are of no Ufe: If the Tumour inclines to luppiw 
rate, the Ointment muft be wafh’d oft' with luk? 
warm Operate, mix’d with a Handful of Salt, 
and the Part muft be Chafed when dry, gently 
four times a Day, with an Ointment of half a 
Pound of Populeum, and of Honey and black 
Soap, a quarter each, mix’d and diluted with a 
large Glafs of the Spirit of W^ne; then cover the 
Sore with a Lambs Skin; but for want of this 
Ointment, to promote the Suppuration, an equal 
quantity of tne Powder of Cummin and Linleed, 

. boiled in Cows MiHr,* with a* large quantity of 
the Powder of Pidgeons Dung will do; and for 
a ripening Poulti$ to be apply’d warm, after you 
have well boiled four Ounces of the Roots of 

- Marfh-MalloW*, and a handjfiul of the Leaves of 
/ Mallows, and of Brans^Urlin in Water, beat ’em 

, to a Maifi, adding Oil Olive an£ Butter, two 
I Ounces eacn, with Flower of FenugteeWepd. 

! While the outward Cure of a Hurt the Withers 
| is performing, the Horfe ought to have a Dol^of 
: ’ Cinnabax-Puls, for two Days together, keeping 
; him bridled for two Hours, before arid after ta- 
i king of them ; and you ifiuft be lure to 1 repeat the 
\ lame courfoaftei: an Interval of two Days. 

When there is a Jfipe Swelling in the Withers , 

~ one Hole or more is to be made in the lower Part 
f .of it, with a red hot Iron, about the bignels of 
' your Fingers end, ; and having prelTed out the Mat- 
v ter^ the Holes mull‘be dreis’d with foft Tents, 

_ befmear’d with the Dukes Ointment; and put in 
~. Tents ef Hog’s Lard, reaching from one rfolc to 
another : Having taken c^e of the evacuation ofc 
the w hole Matter, Hie Ski& -at end &£ every , 
hollow Place, Ihould be pierced with a red hot 
Iron, putting in Tents with the Duke’s Ointment' 
from one Hole to another, keeping the Sore moift, 

. with fome Ointment to allay tic. Inflamation; 
and if there be a large hollow with great Puttefafti- 
on, injeft the yellow Water: this is J?ette* than 
Incifion, but in cafe the* Bone fhoujd be foujl, cut 
oft all that is corrupt, even to the very M$ne, if 
there Ihould be occalion, but the 

Nerves that run above it: The Sore, when once 
> difeover’d to the Bottom, andqfierced to thp 
Quick, muft be cut Sloaping, without High or 
Swelling Lips, and the corrupt Flefhscarefully 
feparated from the Neck Sinew f ftrew the Sore, 

• thus freed from its Corruption, with red hot 
Alhes till the ^Blood is flopped; wafh it next Day 
with the Water of a Smith’s Forge lukewarm, or 
with warm Wine, Urine, or the fecond Water: 

- Let the Stirring of the hot AlhesbeTepeated twice 
or thrice in four and twenty Hours: But if this 
Ihould* happen to be in an Army or any where 


elle, where Alhes are not ealily comfeatable, the 
Sore, after the Incilion, may be bathed with Wa¬ 
ter fully laden with difiohrd Spirit of Vitriol, 
or the German green Copperas, binding on Flax 
dipt in the lame Water. 

If you perceive when, after twelve Hours, you 
have taken oft the Drefling, that an Inflamation 
remains, apply the Flax as before, till it is over* 
then wafh the Sore with Smith’s Forge Water 
lukewarm, after with the fecond Water, or Lime- 
Water, belmear it with Ox-Gall, covering it foftly 
with Flax; walh it again, and proceed in this 
manner till it is healed*. Corrupt or bruifed Flelli 
muft be Burnt, and proud Flefh confum’d with 
the Powder of white VitrioL Note, That Swell¬ 
ings or Wounds on the Reins or Back, are cur’d in 
the fame manner with thole on the Withers. 

WITHERING of a Cow , a Term ufed in re¬ 
ference to this Animal, when Ihe has new Calv’d, 
and has not call her Cleanjing\ which if not re- 
medy’d will loon kill her; to prevent which, take 
Colworts, Mallows, Maiden Hair, Mugwort, 
Betony, and Ariftolochia, all which boil in Wa¬ 
ter, and give the Beaft lukewarm. 

Others take Ariftolochia, Myrrh and Pepper, 
bruilAhem, and give her the lame in White-Wine, 
or ftrong Alp lukewarm ; and this will not only 
caufe her to call her latter Burden, but dead 
1 Calf, Ihould it happen to be fo, and make her 
whole. 

. Some give her Smoak’d Barley, which Barley 
i$ but fing’d in the Straw, and file will eat of it, 
l for her good. 

; WITHS, things ufed by Thatchers tobindtheir 
thatching Rods to the Rafters; they are common* 
ly Sold at fix Pence the hundred ; and a hundred 
. of them; will do about three Squares of T hatebw 
jing: But fome ufe about three or four and thirty 
iWiths* and as many thatching Rods, which are 
; of the feme Price with the Withs, in a Square ; 
ifor they bind down their Straw at every foot, or 
, there about^, viz. at every other Lath ; for they 
; lath out two Laths in a Foot* and each Courfe of 
| Thatching, bound down witn one length of Rods, 
‘isabout three Foot in Breadth. See Thatching . 

• WITHY, a Plant under which Head, our 
Engltjh Books ptromifcuoufly enumerate the feve- 
ral Sorts pf Sallows, and Willows and Oziers, 
thus: The Common white Willow, the Black 
and the hard Black, the Rofe of Cambridge , the 
Black Withy, the round long Sallow, the longtft 
t Sallow, the Crack Willow, the round-ear’d fhin- 
ing Willow, the JefTer bnoad Leav’d Willow, fik 
ver Sallow, upright broad Willow, Repant broad 
Leav’d, the Red Stone, the leffer Willow, the 
ftiait Dwarf,, the Yellow Dwarf, the long Leav’d* 
the yellow Sallow,, the Creeper, the black Cow 
Willow, the Willow'Bay, and the Ozier. 

* The Withy is a reafonable large Tree, fit to 
Ihe Planted on high Banks and Ditcn-fides, within 
j the - reach of the Water, and Weeping lides of 
Hills: Plant them at tenor twelve root diftance, 
and tho’ they grow the floweft of all twiggy 
Trees, yet they recoin pence it with the larger 
: Crop, the Wood being tough, and the Twigs fit 
to bind ftrongly; the Peelings of the Branches 

< are fit to bind Arbour-Peleing, in Topiary 'works, 
‘Vineyards, Efpalier Fruit, and the like: The 
two principal forts of thele Willows, are the 
.Hoary and Red Withy; the later of which is the 
jtougheft and fitteft to bind, while the Twigs arc 
i flexible and tender*. See Ozier, Sallow zn&Wil- 
i lofy. 
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WO AD or Wadex in Latin If at it or Glaflum , 
a Plant that has Leaves like a Plantane, tho’ 
Blacker and Thicker, the Stem is about two Cu¬ 
bits high; the Flowers growing at the extreamity 
of the Stem, are fmall of a gold Colour, and nu¬ 
merous : It grows, fays Monfieur Cbomel , in 
Italy. Languedoc, and other hot Countries, and 
Blolloms in May and June. 

But this being a very rich Commodity, in our 
own Country, as it is uled by the Dyers to lay 
the Foundation of many Colours, efpecially of ail 
fad Colours, it is well worth tne Culture of the 
Hufbandman, and it muft not be fo flightly pafs’d 
over. 

Woad requires a very rich Soil, that is dry and 
warm, if it be a little Gravelly and Sandy it 
will do well, and if it has long relied and been 
in Heat} but the richeil Garden Earth, near great 
Towns is the bell, tho* it is Sown in many other 
Places: If it is long continued, it much impo- 
verilhes Lands, but being moderately ufed, it 
prepares Land for Corn, abating the over much 
fertility of it, where Land is too Rank: The 
Land for this Seed muft be finely Plow'd, Har¬ 
row’d, and all the Clods and Turfs brok^ and 
the Stones pick’d up and carry’d off. • 

They commonly fow woad upon a Lay, 
which they Plow into high Ridges, except it is 
very dry Land, and Harrow as before, but fbme 
pick out all the graft Weeds and Lumps of Earth, 
which they fling into the Furrows to Rot} 
tho’ others think Burning of them would 
be better. 

The belt Time of lowing Woad. is about the 
beginning of February ; it’s apt to be fpoil’d by 
the Fly and Grub, but being yearly Sow’d, it 
elcapes the better, and they have the better oppor¬ 
tunity of Sowing, if the Grubs or Flyes kill any 
of it, which they do by making Holes with a Stick, 
about feven or eight Inches afunder, and putting 
five or fix Seeds into each Hole: They never Sow 
it but two Years upon one Piece of Land; and 
in Plowingitup andSowing it again, they pick up 
all the old Roots, as they Harrow it, except 
what they defign for Seed, which they Jet ftand, 
to Seed the next Year; and it many times pro¬ 
duces fifty Quarter upon an Acre: They always 
keep a good quantity of Seed by them, to Plant 
the Ground with, which fails; the Seed will 
grow at two Years old, as well as at the firft; 
and if they Sow or Plant it late, when the Ground 
is dry and hard, they deep it m Water the Day 
before, which caufes it to come np the looner. 
Some are of Opinion, that if it is fteep’d in an 
equal mixture of Soot and Lime, and as much 
Urine as may lerve to cover the Sera, it will pre¬ 
vent , both the Grub and Fly, from eating it, as 
well as Tumeps. 

Woad muft be continually Weeded; but if it 
comes up good, it will need the left Weeding, 
the Common price of which, is about eight Pence 
an Acre: It’s ripe when the Leaf comes to its full 


later, as the Sealon proves moift or dry : As foon 
as it is fit to cut, let it be fpeedily done, that it 
may not fade nor wax Pale. 

Good Woad may in a plentiful Year, yield 
five or fix Crops; but generally it yields no more 
then four; fometimesbut three, efpecially if you 
let it grow for Seed; what grows in Winter, they 
donotUfe, but it is very good for Sheep: Thetwo 
firf^Crops are the beft, which are ufually mix’d • 


| in the Seafonings; the later Crops are much the 
1 worfe, which it mix’d with either of the former 
Crops, will fpoil the whole. 

When Woad is cut, it muft immediately be 
carry’d to the Mill, the manner whereof with the 
way of ordering it, is beft learnt, lay our Country, 
men, from experienc’d Workmen, and is not to be 
traded to, from a bare Defcription of it: It many 
times fells from fix to thirty Pounds a Tun, an 
Acre commonly yielding about a Tun. 

The Medicinal Vertues afcrib’d to Woad, are, 
that it diys extreamly without biting, it is alfb 
Bitter ana Aftringent: Its Deco&ion in fome 
Wine being Drank, cures the hardnefs of the 
Spleen ; the Leaves being apply’d outwardly dif- 


folve Impoftumes, heal Green Wounds, flop the 
bloody Flux, and cure St. Anthony's Fire ana rot¬ 
ten Ulcers. 

WOLD.a Plain, or a Down, an open Champaign 
Ground, Hilly and void of Wood, as Stow m the 
Wcldty and Cotfooold in Gloeefierjhire ; this is 
fometimes mifiinderftandingly confounded with 
li^eald. ' # 

^OLF; the name of a Net that is a gTeat dt- 
ftroyer of Fifh, as well in Rivers as Ponds, and 
may not unfitly be call’d the little Rafle, as be- 
ing exaftly the fame, except the four Wings. 
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The fecond Figure teprefents it only with the 
Traces or Lines, that you may the better com- 
prehend the Form and Proportions thereof. 

You muft begin to Work it upon fixteen Mefties 
of Lever, and to caft the Accrues from four to four 
Mefhes, to the firft Row made, near the Lever, 
and continue the other Rows in the fame manner, 
making the Accrues over againfl thofc found at 
the Ranges of the preceding Mefhes, until the 
Net comes to be a Foot and an halflong. which 
will be one of the Gullets. Having attain’d to this 
Length, you muft give over making any more 
Accrues, and Work without Increale or Diminuti¬ 
on, and when you have brought it to three Feet 
more in Length, leave an opening. 

* Inftead of working all that you have hitherto 
done to your Net round-ways, return upon 
your Work, and when you come to the Melh, 
inhere you have alter’d the Method of Working, 
go back upon the Mefhes you have done, anefc 
when you are come to the other End, ao the 
lame again, and continue this way of making 
your Melhes, till you attain to a foot in Length ; 
When that is done, Work round-ways, as at firft, 
till you attain to three foot more in Length: 
This Trunk or Coffer will confift of feven Feet, 
without the two Gullets; then make the fecond 
Gullet, by taking two Mefhes at a time, at 
each Quarter of the round of the Net, in order to 
dimirmh it to fixteen Melhes, as you had begun 
the other End. 

. Having done this, you muft fallen it to the 
Hoops, by putting the firft F, G, exaftly upon 
the Range or Melhes, near the firft, where you 
have call your Accrues, and the other D, K, on 
the other End of the Coffer, that fo the other two 
Hoops, between both Ends, denoted by the Let¬ 
ters B, H, C, 1 , may be at an equal Diftance: Then 
adiuft the Gullets, like thole of the Coffer of 
the Raffle, f doling the Regard M. The four 
Hoops which you ufe to the Wolf, will be as Big 
as thole of a Tun, which may be made Ule of 
upon this occalion. 

You muft carry this Net to the Water-fide, 
near the Place where you intend to pitch, which, 
fo do well, Ihould be fome Ground full of 
Rufhes, Sedges, and luch like Watcr-Grafs; then 
with your Paring-Knife, quarter out a Place for 
the Net, by cleanling away all the Tralh and 
Weeds near it, the larger the better ; efpecially if 

I ou did cut two Alleys, in a direft Line, a pretty 
,ength, one on each lide of the Net; by which 
theFifh might be invited, and as it were guided 
to the Net. You muft take four Sticks or Poles, 
D, F, K, U, about the Thicknefs of a Man’s Arm, 
and five foot and an half Long, with Holes or 
Notches, near their ends; you muft tye ’em with 
Cords round the Hoops, to keep the Net tight, as 

5 eprefented by the Letters A, B, C, D. You mull 
et four little Cords hang to the Stick G, H, I, K, 
in order to tyc Stones to them, that the Net may 
be conveyed to the bottom of the Water: You 
muft likewile fallen a Cord L, R, three fathom 
in Length, to the Pole L, whereby to draw the 
Net on Shoar, without being neceffitated to go in¬ 
to the Water for it; tho’ pollibly you were 
forced to do fo, when you placed it there, which 
do, in cafe you fet the Net in the middle of any 
wide River; but if you Place it within ten or 
twelve foot of the Bank, you may then call in 
your Net. and fettle it afterwards according to 
your mina,by the help of fome long Pole, or the 
like, tho’ die former muft be conteft to be the 


better way, but more troublefomc* See. Raffle. 

WOLP , a fierce pernicious Animal, relem- < 
bling a Maftiff, having a fquare Head and aa 
exquilite Smell: He lives in the Woods, and 
Feeds upon Carrion and dead Carcafles; He will 
allb feize upon live Animals, Horfes, Affes and 
particularly Sheep, amongft which he will make 
ftrange Havock; neither will he ljpare Mankind: 
In Ihort, he does much Mifchief in t^e Countries 
which he frequents, and the Peafants will not 
complain of the Huntfmen that tread dowi^ 
their Corn, when they go a Wolf-hunting* 

WOLF, a Swelling that differs much from others^ 
becaufe its Matter is contain’d as it were in a 
Purfe, and is bred from cold, gluey and vjfcous 
Flegm. t 

There are three forts of this Swelling, the firft 
of which contains Matter that is like to Tallow* 
mix’d now and then with fmall Stones, little 
Bones, or other folidThings: The fluff contain’d 
in the fecond feems to be like Pap, and that in the 
third fort, has the fame Colour as Honey : All 
the three may at firft be cur’d, by rubbing ’em 
often with your. Hand, and warming them by 
that means, by which they will foon diflolve and 
be confiim’d ; or elfe apply a Plaifter to 'em, pre* 
par’d after the following manner. 

Take two Ounces ot Gura-Amonicak, and aa 
much Sagapenum, melt them in a glazed earthea 
Veilel. with a Chopine of Vinegar; and when 
you nave lira in’d the Mafs tnro’ a Linnet 
Cloth, or the like, put it upon the Fire again*, 
and there continue it, till the Humidity evapo* 
rates; after which, add to it an Ounce of Antimo* 
ny, well pulveriz’d, which ftir till the Plaifter 
grows cold ; and then fpread it upon Sheep-Skin 
to the thicknefs of halt a Crown-piece: There is 
no neceflity of renewing it above twice or thrice 
a Week. # ^ !- 

But if thefe Swellings are fuffer’d to go on too 
long, the fhorteft way will be to open them 
w ith a Lancet, or Cauftick ; and when the cruft 
is fallen oft, put upon it a plate of Lead rubbed 
with Quick-Silver, or elfe apply Egyptiacum ot 
Red-Precipitate to it. 

WOLF-BANE, in Latin Aconitum , a Plant 
deferib’d by Mr. Cbomel , to have a Stem two foot 
High; the Flowers of it in fome meafure repre* 
lenting a Head, cover’d with an Helmet: Out 
En&lijb Authors fay, that in the Winter, onu 
fort of Wolf-Bane Springs up, even in the Month 
of January , having round, too’cut, green Leaves* 
and the Flower on tome Part thereof, fmall and Yel- 
low.confifling of five Leaves with yellow Threads 
in the middle; the Root is thick and tuberous, but 
round, and lofing its Fibres every Year. That 
there is another fort like unto it, out of a paid: 
Yellow, both great Incrcafers, yet fit to be fprinlj- 
led here and there, becaufe fo early and lo nardy* 
as to be removed at any Time; but this Plant, as 
to inward Ufe, is to be avoided as Poifonous and 
Deadly; yet the abovenam’d Author fays, that tho? 
it be Poifon, it is ufed in Fomentations, and 
in Ointments for the Itch, and to dellfoy Licej 
but is very dangerous for Horfb, for if a Horfe 
eats it, he will "fall down, as if he hac} a Vertigo* 
and his Body will become vety Lean ; ia-which 
cafe he muft be blooded, and pour 4own l^s 
Throat, the Seed of wild Parfley in White-Wine* 
or elfe lome Rue, pounded and mix’d witty lomc 
good old Wine. . /• V. 

WOLFS-FOOT, in Latin Lycopodium * tail’d 
by fome Club-Mofs* fhoots forth long Xvig, 
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form’d like Cords, garnilh’d with fmall Leaves felf, irt order to jjreferve its Afhes, put Part of 
• feven of eight Ells long, from whence Spring other the Alhcs into the Maid’s Chamber-Pot that is 
fmall Branches, garmlh’d in the fame manner; dil'oi;der’d, and when ever Ihe has occailion to make 
the whole Plant is Rough to the Touch, and Water, whether by Night or Day, care miift be 
creeps on the Ground, having fmall hairy Roots, taken, to heat the Pot and the Allies,' upon hot 
like Ivy : It grows in Sandy Mountains, between Coals, then let her make Water therein ; this Me- 
Stones cover’d with Mofs. * , - thod being purfued by Night and by Day, will 

A Decoftion of this Plant, being boil’d in fome cure her in two or three Days. ... 

good Wine, is good for the Stone in the Kidneys, An Opiate for the Green Stchntfs in Women or 
and to caule you to make Water: Being pounded Maidens,' is to take Crocks Martis,’ and prepar’d 
ahd boil’d in fome Water, and apply’d outward- Harts-Horn; of each one Otincej the AromaticJk 
ly, it allavs Inflamatiohs and burning Pains: It’s Powder of Roles, Sugar Candy,of each two Ounces, 
good for tfie Gout, proceeding from a not Humor; an Ounce pf the Comerve of liquid Rolemary, Suc- 
lf you hang it in fome Wine you have a mind to coty Leaves,' Balm-Gentle and Ceterach, a little 
turn, you mufl put of it in; in proportion to the of ,each.; injx the whole together, and let her 
bignels of the VefTel, Ad it will bring it to it felf. take about the quantity of a Hazel-Nut of it 
wOLFS-TEETH; an Inconvenience that be- Morning and Evening, 
fhls HdrleS, being two fmall Teeth which grow In cale of Flooding , take fome Spiders Web,, 
iti the upper Jaw of a Horfe, next to the great . and making a Plailter of it with fome Vinegar, 
Grinding Teeth, which are fo painful to him, that apply it to the Navel, and it will prove a prelent : 
he cannot endure to Chaw his Meat, but is either Cure. 

forced to let it fall out of his Mouth, or to keep Another Receipt for it, is to take two Ounces 
it flill half Chew’d. of Plantain-Water, fix Ounces of Cinnamon, 

To cure this Evil, you mull tye up the HoTfe’s half an Ounce of Vinegar, and as much prepar’d 
Head to fome Poll or Rafter; and after you have red Coral, twelve Grains of Dragon’s Blood, two 
open’d his Mouth with a Cord, as wide as you Grains of Laudanum,an Ounce ofSyrup of Myrrh; 
can fee any Part thereof, take an Iron Inftrument, mix the whole together, and give a fpooniul of 
made like unto a Carpenters Gouge, and with it at a time to the Patient: If there oc clotted 
four left Hand let the edge of the Tool to the Blood add half a Dram of Crabs Eyes: This Re- 
foot of the Wolfs-Teeth, on the out fide of the medy is approved for alllols of Blood, of Blood 
Jaw, turning the hollow fide of the Tool Vomittings and Hemorrhagy. 
downwards; then knock it out as fteddily as you A third, is to take a Knuckle of Veal, break 
Can with your Mallet, and put lome Salt finely the Bone, boil it, take away the Flelh, and leave 

bray’d into the Holes. . nothing but the Broth; put in this Broth lome 

Now if the upper-jaw Teeth, hang over the Chervil, boil it with the Broth, then ft rain the 
neither-Jaw Teetn, and lo cut the inlide of the Liquor thro’ a Linnen Cloth, to that there re- 
> Mouth, then take your Gouge and Mallet, and mains no more than three Parts of the Broth, 
pare theTeeth Ihorter by little and little, turning the which you ate to give the Patient in the Morn- 
hollow fide of your Tool dqwnwards towards the ing, every two Hours; and repeat it, if there is 
Teeth, whereby you fhall not cut the infide of his occafion the two following Days. 

Cheeks; then file ’em all Smooth, with your File, A fourth, is to take a Dram of Bole Armoniac, 
without any Ruggednefi, and walh his Mouth as much Dragon’s Blood, and a Balaufiium or 
with Salt and Vinegar. the Flowers of the Wild-Pomegranate, put the 

WOMENS DISEASES; Diftempers peculiar whole, when pulverized, into half a Setter of 
to the Fair Sex, from which the Men are exempt; Plantain-Water, mix and give it to the Patient, 
to begin particularly with the Menfes and to at any Hour, provided only it be two Hours af« 
bring’em on; take about twenty Leaves of fmall ter file has eaten or drank fomethmg, and {he mult 
Sage, and twenty Spoonfuls of Claret, which boil likewife faft two Hours after fhe has taken it: If 
fo long, till there is no more than lix left; and the Flux of Blood be violent, and does not diC. 
when'the Patient at Night, is gone to Bed, let continue, you mull repeat the Dole, viz- at two 
her by Intervals take a Spoonful of this Wine, Hours end, take your Repall, and two Hours afi 
and when fhe begins to Sweat, let her take no ter the Medicine: It may be taken even a third 

more. time; there mufl be neither Bleeding nor Liga- 

> Another Receipt, is to Bleed in the Foot, and ture in the Cafe. 

then taking a Dram of round Arillolochy, chopt Another Remedy is to dry the Leaves of the 
fmall, infuie it over Night in a glafs of White- White-Vine in the Shade ; the Dofe is from half 
Wine ; and let her in the Morning Drink both the a Dram, or a little more in fome White-Wine. 
"Powder and Wine, it will be found an efteflual % It’s to be obferved concerning Women that are 
Remedy. 'with Child, that they mull not be Purg’d for two 

Tike black Chiche Peafe, boil them in Water, reafons; firll for fear the Purge may affeft the 
then flrain the Water, and let the Patient Drink fruit of their Womb; fecondly, it is to be appre- 
a Glafs ef it in the Morning for three Days liic- hended, leall the Entrails being irritated by the 
ctflively. fharpnefs of the Purge, fhould throw the Womb 

Take the Leaves ofBark, or the Seed of the Alh- into aconvulfive motion, andcaufe a Mifcarriage: 
Tree, which pound and infufe for four andtwen- It’s better therefore, to give Big-Belly’d Women 
ty Hours in lome White-Wine; and let her take Precipitates and Anodines; and by ail means let 
a little of this Infufion for three Days together in ’em Inun Narcoticks. 

theMotning. Neverthelels, if purging be abfolutely neceffiry, 

Anothef much experienced and very lovereign while a Woman is with Child, Recourfe mull be 
Remedy, is to cut from the Branches of your had to moderate Purges, efpeciallyifthePartybeof 
Alh, the Wood that is of two Years Growth, rejeft a tender Conllitution, and you fhould be content 
that of one and that of three Years; you may eafi- with giving a Jal'op with Cream of Tartar, or art 
3 y know it by the Knots; burn the Wood by it Infufion of Sena and Aloes Pills; butlulcious 
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Purges, Scammonyand Caflia, muflfee carefully 
avoided. 

A Purge for Big-belly’d Women that are Co- 
ftive, is to take a Scruple of the Cream of Tartar* 
and eight Grains of the Salt of Tartar, which 
you are to put into fome Broth that is very hot. . 

To deliver a Woman in Labour readily, give 
her half a Dram of Borax in Powder, in a Glafs 
of good Wine, but before you give it her., the 
Midwife fhould be prelent and tell her the Child 
is right, and fo Ihe will be deliver’d in a moment 
after Ihe has taken down the Borax. 

To Purge lying-in Women , let ’em only take 
the Peffilential Pills of Rusfi , or Elixir Proprie - 
itf//j*;with Rhubarb* 

. When a Woman has fore Breafts, take an Orange, 
make leveral Holes in it with a Bodkin, put it in¬ 
to a new earthen Pot, fill’d with Oil of Olive, 
put it on the Fire, and boil* it till two thirds of 
It is wafted; then rub the Breafts therewith as 
hot as it can be born; but for a Hardnefs in that 
Part, make a Plaifter of Verdigreale and White. 
Wax, which apply to the Hatdnefs. 

WOMB; that Part in Womenkind wherein the 
Conception is form’d, and the Child nourifh’d 
till it is Born: It is lubjeft to feveral Diftempers; 
fome Cures proper for it, have been inferfea un¬ 
der the Article Fits of the Mother ; fome others 
lhall alfo be fct down under this Head. 

Hyfterical Fits attack Women, and fometimes 
Maids j to cure which you muft make Ufe of the 
following excellent Water, which is eafily pre¬ 
par’d; Take re&ify’d Brandy fix Ounces, Role- 
water four Ounces, fine Sugar three Ounces, and 
fine Cinnamon one Ounce, cut the Cinnamon into 
Imall Pieces, reduce the Sugar into Powder, then 
mix ’em with the Waters, and let them fteep for 
twelve Hours; when that is done you muft ft rain 
it two Or three times, and keep it in a Silver 
Vial, if you can, or in a Glals one, and give 
the Patient two or three Spoonfuls of this Liquor, 
when well, to prevent the Fit, or in the Fit, to 
free her from i u 

Take two Ounces of the Seed of Burdock, an 
Ounce of Cinnamon, and three Grains of Mufk, 
reduce’em all into a very fine Powder, of which 
give the Patient one Dram, in fome Broth or 
White-Wine. 

You muft ever remember to give this Powder 
in the Time of the Fit, and not otherwife. 

For Ulcers in the Womb ; Take the Leaves of 
St .Jobn’swort four handfuls, and a Chopine of 
White-Wine ; fteep the Leaves in the White-Wine, 
for four and twenty Hours; diftil the whole in 
a Limbec, and keep the diftill’d Liquor in a Bot- 
tie: and let her take a little of it in a Glaft, for 
eight days together. 

A try*d Medicine for an Ulcus Uteri , is to 
take of .true and choice Bctumen Judaicum , or. I 
Jfpbaltum , ( and having reduc’d it to very fine 
Powder, let the Patient take of it about a 
Dram at a Time in any proper Vehicle, once or 
twice a Day. 

Forth tProlapfus Uteri , apply to the Patient’s 
Navel a pretty large Cupping-Glafs; but let it 
not flay on too long* not above a quarter of an 
Hour,, foi;’fear of injuring the ‘Part it covers, 
cfpecially the Navel-ftring. 

For Impollumtsm the Womb; Take fome Crumb 
of White Bread. Milk, Yolks of Eggs, Opium, 
Saffron, and Oil of Poppy, a little of each ; and 
take as much of thefe tilings as you judge moil 
proper to make a Cataplafin of, mix them well, 


boil ’em till the Yolks of the Eggs are half done, 
and afterwards apply the fame to the Evil. 

For a Timpany .in a Woman’s Womb, which 
is a piece of Flefh which breeds therein, and it is 
known to be fo, becaule it does not ftir as a Child 
does ; you muft ufe foftning Remedies, with 
thole that promote a Mifcarriage, Sneezing 
and Suppolitorics. 

An often prov’d Remedy to bring away what? 
is, or fhould not be left in the Womb of a Puer - 
pera , tho’ it were Part of a dead Child : Make a 
Syrup wifh the Juice of Sheep-Sorrel, and fome 
of the flrong Infufionof the lame Herb, unpreft, 
in Water; of which let the Patient take about a . 
fpoonful, a little more or lefs,. as need may re¬ 
quire, twice or thrice a Day. 

An eafy Medicine tocleanfethe Womfyefpecial- 
ly after Child-bearing: Take a large white Oniony 
of about four Ounces in weight, if you can get fo 
big an one, and boil it in about a Pint of Wa¬ 
ter, with any thing fit to make a very thin Broth* 
tillathird part br moreofthe Liquor be confum’d: 
Of this Broth,' which may be, made a little pa^ 
latable with Nutmeg, &c. the Patient is to take 
lix or eight Ounces twice or thrice a Day. 

WOOD; a Place planted with Trees; all forts 
of Trees may be comprehended under this Word, 
but we only take notice here of thofe you would 
fow, that they may in Time become either Un¬ 
der-Wood or Timber Trees. 

You are in general to Sow in. fufch Ground, 
which Nature has not altogether unfitted for 
producing all 'other forts of Seed; we frequently; 
meet with thofe Ptrfons, who finding they could 
make nothing of certain Lands in their Poifeflion, 
lay it alide for W^od, but have been baulk’d in 
their Expectations, and after they have Sown 
thin enough, and long waited for the Fruit of 
their Labour, have got Wood, but of an indiffe¬ 
rent Growth : On the,other hand, it muft be al¬ 
low’d that you are not to make ufe of the bell 
Ground for producing Wood; and therefore the 
niidling fort is to be cnofen for this end; and yet 
if the worft Ground belonging to a Houfe or 
Farm* by fome advantageous Situation, fhould be 
found, proper to bear Corn, you .muft not heft* 
rate to Sow it therewith, Corn being always to 
be preferr’d before Wood, how uleful foever it 
may be. 

As for the quantity of Ground to be implov’d 
for Wood, that depends upon the Will and Gir- 
cumfiance of the Proprietor; but as all Ground, 
defign’d to receive Seed, will produce nothing 
without Culture; even your Wood will come up 
but imperfc&ly without it; and for receiving ‘ 
Acorns it requires at leaft three Dreffings; that is, 
it is neeeifary it fhould be rendred fbft, and not bo 
clodded, that they may come up the looner. 

The Ground fhould be traced into very large 
Ridges, and always in fuch a manner, that when 
the Rains fall, they may.eafily run off: Some 
are for Planting the Acorns in thefe Ridges in a 
ftrait Line, at half a Foot diftance from one ano-. 
tiler; and make Ufe of a fmall Stake, with which, 
they form the Holes for the Acorns: They would 
- have the Ridges to be four Foot broad, and have 
: but one Row of . Acorns fow’d on them, to the 
end, fay they, that they may the more commo- 
dioufly Drefs the Wood that lhall grow, and the 
looner have a fair one.^ 

But others are lefs fcrupujous upon this Qcca- 
fion, and content themfelves with ordering their 
1 Ground to fow their Acorns, as they do when 
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they prepare it fot other Seed; but always ob- 
* ferve to low 'em much thinner, and alio cover 
'em with a How or Harrow. As to the Time of 
Sowing, it mull: be always in February or March , 
when the Earth is freed from the great Humidity 
it has acquir’d by the Winter, which would hin¬ 
der the Culture of it, if it were ftill polTelTed of 
it. 

The firft thing to be done after the Wood is 
fown, is to defend it with a Ditch, to prevent 
Cattle from trampling it, and brouzing upon it 
when it comes up; tne lame will alfo be of Ule 
to drain off the Water, which otherwile would 
fettle on the Ground wherein the Acorns were 
lowed, and fo rotting them, may by that means 
render the Labour ulelefs. 

There are produ&ions of Plants wherein much 
Plenty is requilite to yield great Profit, which 
will not hinder ’em to attain to a Perfe& Growth; 
but there are others which tho’ they come up in 
great Numbers, yet prove injurious to one ano¬ 
ther, if care be not taken to retrehch thole that 
may be prejudicial to the reft, and that is the cale 
Of Oaks, which having uliially great Roots, ablo- 
lutely require they lhould be a Foot and better 
diftant from one another; and this lhould be 
done about the end of June , when thefe Plants 
will be ftrong enough to bear thinning; but thele 
Plants are not yet grown hard ; and that their 
Roots may remain in the Ground, by realon of 
their hardnefs, while the Stem is leparated from 
them, to prevent this Inconvenience, you muft 
wait for falling of Rain, and then in weeding the 
Wood, you may entirely remove all that be noxious 
to your Plantatipn; whereas lhould the Roots 
continue in the Ground, wou|d prove 

Hydra-like, the cutting oft' one Head loon pro¬ 
ducing another: The Weeds alio mult be care ful¬ 
ly taken oft'; and then you have no more to do 
tvith your Wood for that Year. You muft in 
the fame Montlrof June, in the fecond Year, and 
alio after Rain, vilit your Wood; and whatever 
is judged necelfary muft be taken off, and as 
many Hands muft be imploy’d, as may do it ex- 
peditioufly; becaule the Earth at that Time of 
the YeaT, will loon harden after Rain; a light 
Drafting will lerve the next Year, and help for- • 
wardtiie Growth of your Plants, . 

Culpire to Plants, may be compar’d to the 

B eat Gire men take to prelerve themlelves in 
eafth 5 and it is by the means of thefe Dreflings, 
that the Earth is difnofed to receive the Influences 
of the Heavens, ana fo becomes more fobftantial, 
and conlequently in a Condition to bring what 
it contains to a perfeft Growth: Thus after the 
third Year, when the Roots of the Plants ate 
grown ftrong enough, you muft annually give 
>em two Draftings $ the firft in March,- which 
muft be a little deeper than, the other at the end 
of July, three Days after the failing of Ram, 
and always in fair Weather., to the end that the 
Heat of the Sun may burn th e Roots of the Weeds 
that ate upon the Ground, a nd hinder ’em to in- 
crealey which they willeVerd o immoift Weather; 
let ’em be cover’d - with'never fo little Earth. 

Thefe Draftings ought to 1 * continued to the 
ninth Year, which is the firft : Time for cutting, 
not in hopes of any great Ab undance ; but com- 7 
ing by this means to free the St tick of all the Bran¬ 
ches which it muft Nourilh, and that having 
more of thefiibftance of the Ear th," it may acquire 
greater lbength than otherwil « it- would, and 


lending forth Shoots in greater plenty than before, 
it may become Thicker and more Beautiful 

You, may when the Plant ariiing from fnch 
Seed, comes to a Toot and an half high, take it 
up and replant it elfe where, or make Cops of 
it: Every Body knows that Under.Wood confifts 
not alone of Oak, but that there are Elms, Yoke. 
Elms and other Wild Trees, even thofe that bear 
Fruit in the Number; and therefore it is proper 
to obler ve, that when you fow Acorns, you may add 
a hundred Part of thele forts of Seeds: They will 
be of particular Ule in due Time. 

When the end of June is come, the new planted 
Wood requires, by reafon of the ftntnger Roots 
which beiet it on all lides, you fhoula free it 
from them a fecond Time, by a very flight 
Dremngj for the fame Realon as before; and 
f°r the third Drafting, it muft be done 
m t he fame manner as the two foregoing, about the 
middle of September. After which this Wood 
requires no more till the April following, wbeA 
you are to ftir the Earth a little deeper than the 
firft Time ; the fame muft be done in June and 
AusuJ}^ and much in the fame manner. 

The Soil can fcarce be fo ungrateful after the 
taking of fo much Pains, but that it muft exert 
all its Vertues in the happy Growth of Plants/ 
Having one Yearafreranother to the listh,beftow’d 
your Labour on the young Wood at the Times 
prelcrib’d, and always deeper and deeper, their 
Branches by the feventh will be fo extended on all¬ 
udes, and become fo thick, that you cain fcarce 1 
pals acrofs ’em, and the Plants will have vigour 
enough to grow to your Wifhes, till the firft Time 
of cutting, which is ufually dope When they are- 
ten Years OH J . 

Great Precautions are to be ufed in Buying of 
Wood, the Situation of the Place muft firft be* 
conlider’d, lecondly. the Merchant ought to be 1 
perfeftly acquainted with the Nature of the 
thing, to obferve how the Trees are furnifli’d,* 
and to fee that they are Thick enough for the 
Places and Ufes they are defign’d for; he .ought - 
likewife to have much regard to the Bargain he 
makes, in reined to the Time of Payment, anff 
to make his Money of his Goods, and that he* 
meets with no Interruption in carrying ’em off 
the Ground. 

Sometimes the Seller reserves to himfelf a Num. 
ber of young Standards for Growth; which are to* 
be mark’d, and therefore the Buyer lhould make 
it part of his Bargain, that in cale any of them: 
Ihould happen to bebruifed or broken 1 by Ac¬ 
cident, he is not to ftand to and be anfwerable 1 
for the Damage that way, or dtheiwHe done by : 
the- Workmen thro’ Malice or want of Care, For’ 
which the Seller muft call ’em toan account: The’ 
Merchant likewile muft covenant for a fealbnrole 
Price to clear the Place' of the Wood he Buys; 1 ' 
and that as Woods do not always ftand upon or* 
near Highways, aftd that many Times there is a 
necefluy they mould be carry’d away 6ver other 1 
Peoples Ground, the Merchant ought , tb oblige 1 
the Seller, to procure him free Paflage For ’em to 
the Port, or where he has a mind to convey ’em, 
without any Moleftation or Hindrance. 

It would be tedious'to enumerate the many' 
Articles neceflary to be ageed in fuch Bargainsor’ 
Cunt ra£ts,t hat is to be left to every ones Prudence and 
Experience in that way of Dealing. As for For eft'- 
or Umber-Trees, which are thofe that are fuffer’d 
to grow according to the notion of many Perlons, : 
from forty to two hundred Years; to underftanefi 
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theft aright* as they are Handing,is very different, I 
£nd more difficult than that of Under-Wood; in | 
order to which the Merchant mu ft firft examine* 
the Nature of the Ground, where the Forefts are 
Situated, the Sizes of the Trees and Ules they 
are defigned for: There are thofe Forefts called by 
the French , Pleine Futage , wherein the Trees ftand 
fo Thick, that the Sun cannot penetrate into 
*em, and are fifuated in a good Soil; now the 
Wood had from thence is always of a very tender 
Nature, by realon of the continual Shade which 
makes it fo$ and is diily proper for Joinery-Work; 
but if the Ground where the Foreft grows is fan- 
4 yandftony, or elle gravelly, or if the Trees 
grow in Hedges, and are fully expofed to the Sun, 
you need not then helitate to purchale the Tim¬ 
ber for Carpentry-Work; for the Wood will be 
hardk and lo lit for that Uft. 

. Tne ufual Time of cutting down Wood, is 
from Martinmafs to the end of February , and 
many have ftrenuoufly contended it mull be done 
in the Wane of the Moon ; but it is well known 
the Influences erf that Luminary are not effica¬ 
cious enough to Work many of the Effe&s that are 
aftribed to it, upon fublunary things. 

He that buys Wood or Timber-Trees mull 
take care, if they are not very numerous, to 
obftrve their Talnefs and Thicknefs, and not 
content himfelf with the bare view of them in 
that Refpeft; but make Uft of a Cord to Mea- 
liire, and he muft likewife obftrve the Branches, 
and well weigh what they may yield, and write 
down a Computation of the whole, that he may 
take the bell Meafures he poflibly can: He Ihould 
have fome Body with him, and beginning at the 
Foot, Meafure two Fathoms upwards, and when 
that is done, he may Judge of the reft by his 
Eye proportionably, and lo adding the whole to- 

f etherj he will very near afeertam thereby the 
Ieight of the Tree. 

• To know the Thickness of a Tree, take a Cord 
or Line, with which encompals the Tree; and 
that if it be lix Foot about, fold the Cord into 
three equal Parts, take oft' one, and folding the 
other two remaining ones into twelve, in order to 
take oft'one Part more, when you have done that, 
Ibid the remainder into four Parts; and you have 
no more to do than to Meafure the Length there, 
of, and that will Ihcw the Thicknels of each 
Part of the Tree. See Planting of Timber-Trees 
and Under-Wood , &c. And as f<tf Trees in parti¬ 
cular, you will find an Account of them under 
their ielpeftive Names. 


WOODCOCK: a travelling Bird that has a very 
long Bill and lpotted with Gray: Woodcocks 


WOOD of Ornament , a. Term in Gardening, 
feeing that which imparts a deal of Agreeablenels 
to Gardens; you give it what Shape you think 
fit; the moll common are thofe of Stars, Geele’s- 
Feet, and St. Andrew's Crofs; there are likewife a 
great many other Fancies, which prove very 
Ornamental this way ; but one thing mull more 
particularly be minded, that the Trees be lo 
placed that they do not interrupt any Agreeable 
Villa; as you ought above all things to avoid an ex- 
ceflive multiplicity of Walks, that you may not 
ufelelly walle Part of your Ground, you mull al¬ 
io take care not to fufter great Squares of Wood in 
your Garden, unlefs you bellow fuch an Orna¬ 
ment upon them as may give you Pleafure. 


commonly arrive in ours and the Neighbouring 
Countries, towards the middle of October , and 
go away in March ; they come and go without 
tarrying above eight or ten Days in the fame 
Place; or if they flay longer, ; tis becauft they are 
Hurt, and lo continue to be cur’d; they never ny in 
the Day time; unlels fome Beafts or Men force 
them to it, and they retire in thick Woods, where 
there are void Spaces, cover’d on'alllides; where 
they remain all the Day, fearching for Earth- 
Worms to feed upon, under the Leaves and a- 
mongftCops: Upon the approach of Night, they 
go out of the Woods, to leek for \Vater and Mea¬ 
dows. that they may Drink and walh their Bills, 
which are full of Earth, becauft they thruft them 
into the Ground to ftarch for Earth-Worms, a 
Food that is Natural to them: Thus they Ipend 
the whole Night till Morning, and the Day no 
looner begins to appear, but they take their flight 
into the Woods; when they Fly, they make Uft 


into the Woods; when they Fly, they make Uft 
of Shady Places, and Coall far along, that they 
may find the talldl Woods, that fo they may 
conceal themftlves, and being under covert from 
the Wind; whether they have a mind to enter in¬ 
to the great Wood, or Pals to the other fide ; they 
fdways follow it with a low flight, until they find 
fome Glade to go acrols; they never love to Fly 
higty and dare not Fly amongft the Trees, be- 
caule they Tee nothing before them no more than 
Hares, and therefore they are eafily taken with 
Nets fpread along the Forefts or elfe in Glades; 










Your Cock or Draw-Nets , are very Profitable 
in fuch Countries as are Very Woody, for you 
may fometimes take a Dozen w oodcocjcs in them. 


1 Suppofing then that your Range of Wood be a* 
bout three hundred Paces long, more or 1 els* in 
vjome Place towards the middle, cut a Walk tnro* 
j’.it, lo that there may be a Ipace of fix or eight Fa- 
Ijthoms between the Tree A and the Tree B; the 
4 Place mull be well clear’d, without Trees, Bufhes^ 
Underwood or Stones, and about fix Fathom 
fquare; then prune or cut off all the front Boughs 
of the two Trees A, B, to make Way for tne 
Net to hang and Play, without being entangled. 

The next thing is to provide two ftrong logs*" 
of Wood, which open or cleave at the bie&eit 
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JDnds, as mark’d C and D ; tye the middle Parts 
faft to lome Boughs of the Tree, as the Letters 
E and F dire£l; and let the tops hang over as G 
and H reprcfent, to the end that the Net may be 
a little cfiftanced from the Trees: You Ihould 
alwars have in a Rradinefs good ftoxe of Pullies 
or Buckles, made of Glafi, Box, Brals or the like, 
which Ihould be about the Bigneft of a Man’s 
Finger, according to the form defien’d by the 
fecond Figure, and faften one at each end of the 
Perches or'Logs G and H. Having ty’don your 
Pullies about two Branches mark’d 3, a certain 
Cord of the Thicknels of ones little Finger; and 
then tye another knot on the laid Cord, about 
the diitance of an Hand’s Breadth, from the 
Knot mark’d 4, and lo let the two ends of the 
Cord 5 and 6, hang down about a Foot long each; 
that there withal you may faften them to the 
Pullies, which are at the Ends of the Perches or 
Logs, as reprelented by the Letters I and L, clofe 
to the Notches of the Perches G and H. Thele 
Notches ftrve to hinder the Pullies from delcend- 
ing lower than the Place where you would have 
it remain. Then clap into each Fully a fmall 
Packthread, the end of each of which Ihould reach 
to the Foot of the Trees ; that by the help of them 
you may draw up two ftronger Cords into the 
lame Pullies, where you hang the Net, and not 
be forced always to climb up into the Tree: 
Theft latter you may let always hang, provided 
you live by honeft Neighbours. 

The laft thing to be provided is a Stand to lie 
conceal’d, and wait for the coming of the Wood¬ 
cocks, it matters not on what fide it be, provided 
it be over adroit; and fix or eight Toiles from 
the middle of the Net, as at the Place marked R. 
About half a doefcn Boughs of •about the height 
of a Man, pitch’d up together and interwoven 
may ftrve for a Stand; you may lit upon a little 
Hawn or Fern, and at three or tour Foot diit¬ 
ance from thence towards the Net, force a 
firong Stake into the Ground, at the Place mark’d 
Q, whereon faften the Lines of the Net when it 
is drawn up. 

Its not neceflary to make Uft of two Pullies, 
one only is enough o* a fide, as at N, and the 
other at L, they tye/a long Pole atone of its 
Ends, and the other is faftned to the Tree, a little 
above C, by jthe means of a Cord, which gives 
the Pole liberty to be-raifed up"or. dower’d, as 
3 r ou would raife up- or lower the Net; the 
Sportfman x Ihould haVe but one Cord to hold, 
and Place himfelf on the fide of the Tree B<, 
where he may not be difeern’d. 

When a Woodcock is taken, the Net mnft be 
let down as readily as polfible, for he may by 
ftruggling make his Elcape; then you mu ft break 
a Wing and crulh his Head~; the Net mull imme¬ 
diately be let up again, for it may happen the 
other Woodcocks will come to be taken, which 
you might mils, if tedious at your Work. 

The Author of the Gentlemarls Recreation 
lays, If any Beall come athwart you, you mull 
]et ’em pals under your Net about five or fix Foot, 
then make a Noife with a Ihout, and fo let go: 
The- Boa ft at thefirll Noile will retire back, and 
fo become enfnar’d: To be lure if you let go 
wfiiJe Ac is juft under the Net, he will either 


fpring forwards or backwards; and not be taken ’ 
but moll likely retire back. f 

It often happens, according to the feme Au* 
thor, under this Head, that a Man perceives a 
great thorough-fare of Birds, between lome Cop* 

S ices or Timber-Woods, over a certain Piece of 
tround, where he wants the* Conveniency of a 
good Tree to oppofe fome other, Vhich polfibly 
llands according to his mind; but whether he 
wants one or two. if he finds the Place likely j 
and that in Probability it will quit his Coll, let 
himfthen take one or two young Trees fit for the 
purpoft, and Plant them deep in the Ground f 
that they may Hand all Weathers. 

If you would take Woodcocks by Nets In High* 
woods, by driving ’em into ’em; yout Net muli 
hi like your Rabbet-Hays, but not fo ftroug, ahd 
about twenty Fathoms long, and you mould 
have two or three of them. 


Being provided with. Nets ? and having the 
Alliftance of five or fix Perfons to go into tbo 
Wood with you, which Ihould be at Jcarfl feven. 
ot eight Years growth, for the Elder the better ; 
then go into lome Part thereof, about the Middle^ 
if it be not too large, and pitch your Nets .along^ 
as you do for Rabbets, but one joining to the 
other, Slopewile, hanging over that way which 
youdelign to drive the Cocks: You may make 
room for the Net’s, if there be no Paths, by 
Splalhing away the Shrub-Wood; Your Nets be* 
ing thus fix’d, let your Company go to the End 
of the Wood, at about ten Rods afunder, and 
having Sticks in ther Hands; make a Noile, as 
alfo me your Voices,as if you were driving Cattle 
along, and ft) go forward and forward, tijl you 
come to the Place where year Nets are fet 9 and 
you will not fail to catch thofe that are in that 
Part of the Wood: Then when that Part of the 
Wood is thus drove, turn your Net flopewile on 
the other fide, and going to the other End, ob* 
ferve the forefaid Direftions: You may by this 
way, uft to take ’em at any Tune of the Day 
with great Eafe and Pleafure. 


To catch Woodcocks in the Woods by Gins^ 
Springs or Noozes; the Peafants who are wont 
to follow this Work, after they have let ’em* 
need not lofe tl^ir Time, but go at Four in the 
Afternoon and fee the Effeft; they mull be provU 
ded with leveral Dozens of thefe Snares, more ot 
left, according to the Place in the Wood where the 
Woodcocks are : Theft Noozes are made of good 
long Horle-Hair twilled together, with a running 
Buckle at one end, and a great Knot at the other* 
which they pafs thro’ the middle of a Stick 
cleft with the point of a Knife ; they open it and 
put in the end of the HorfeJiair Nooze, and then 
make the Knot to keep it tight, and to hinder it 
to pafs thro’ the Cleft; this Stick is about the 
thicknefs .of ones little Finger, and about a Foot 
long, being lharp-pointed at one end, the better 
to fix it in the Ground, and to each of which 
they faften a Nooze or Spring. The Peafant ha-» 
ving bundled,’em up, goes into aCopfe that has 
molt Leaves, in oraer to find if there are any 
Woodcocks there, and this he may perceive by the 
Leaves on the Ground, which are rang’d both on 
the one fide and the other, by the Woodcocks, in 
learching for Worms under them, and by their 
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Dang which is of a dark Grey Colour : When 
he finds there are Woodcocks in that Place ; he 
muft take a great Round of about forty or fifty 
Paces off; which is reprefented by the following 
Figure. 



The moll proper Places for this purpofe are 
amongft Bufhes and fmall Coppices, and the man. 
# ner is thus; fuppofe the Branches mark’d A, B. 
# C, D, E, were lb many Stumps, make a fmall 
Hedge-Row of half a Foot high, of Broom, 
Furz, Brambles, gr. from one Stump to another, 
leaving a Gap in the middle, for the Woodcock 
to Pals as at F, G, H, I, fo that the Woodcock 
Walking in the Wood in fearch bf Food, and 
finding this Hedge-Row, he will follow it till he 
comes to the Gap ; for he will never Fly, and 
therefore the Pealant fhould fix his Strings there, 
open’d in a round Form, and laid upon the flat 
Ground, fupported only by fbme Leaves; and 
the Pheafant entring the Gap, can lcarce avoid 
being taken by the Legs: The Form of the ex¬ 
tended Snares is represented. If in Walking in the 
Woods, you fhould find Noozes, and the like, 
that are let five or fix Inches above the Ground; 
fuch as are denoted by the Letters F and G, its 
a fign Partridges frequent that Place, and that 
the Peafants "come to take Vm: We often find 
Partridges and Woodcocks taken in the lame man. 
ner; there are thofe who make theft little Hedge- 
Rows of different Lengths and in different Num¬ 
bers, as they think fit, according to the Game, 
they fuppoft the Place may alfori 

It has been obftrv’d in the beginning of this 
Article, that Woodcocks in the Night-time fre¬ 
quent Springs and the like Places* becaule they 
donotFrtez; and thofe Perlons who make it 
their Bufinels to catch ’em, will not forget in the 
Mornings to Walk along the fides of Rivulets, 
Springs, Marlhes and Ditches, that are under the 
Covert of Woods, in order to find out whether 
any Woodcocks had been there the Night before ; 
For they will not fail to return thither, if they 
have been once there before; and therefore they 
muft lay Snares for them, which the French C3ll 
Rejects , and that according to the following 
Figure. 



Suppofe the oblong Square denoted by the 
Letter H, fhould be a Ditch fultof Water, fre¬ 
quented by Woodcocks, and that its Bank lhould 
be that fide reprefented by the Figures 2, 3, 4. 
Let the Pealant ftop all other Places, by which 
the Woodcocks can come at the Banks of the 
Ditch, from 2, X, as far as Z, with Broom and 
the like things, and on the faireft Bank make a 
imall Hedge 2, Y, P, 3, M, N, about five or 
fix Inches, and about half a Foot diftant from 
the Water, but he muft in this Hedge leave Gaps 
at the diftance of about five or fix Feet from 
one another, more or leis, according to the extent 
of the Place: Thele Pailes are denoted by the 
Letters P, 3, M, N, where the Snares or Springs 
are laid: They fix a Stick at the Edge of the Gap, 
five Inches high, and not fo thick as a Man’s little 
Finger; and within half a Foot of the other fide 
of the Pafs, a fmall Bow two or three Fingers 
high, which forms as it were a round Gate of 
Door, facing the Stick A. Then they have a 
fmall wooden flat Crochet; feven or eight Inches 
long, with a Notch in it, near the End R, which 
is put into the Stick A, and the othe End pailes 
under the Bow; they allb take a Switch of Hazel, 
or of fome Wood, which being folded, will grow 
ftrait of it leIf: This Rod, which is a Finger 
thick, and about three Foot long, is fix’d in the 
fmall Hedge; they tye to the End V* a Packthread 
half a Foot long, and to the End of which Pack¬ 
thread they faften a Horft Hair Sn3re or Spring, 
with a fmall Stick cut at both Ends, and made 
like a Wedge to cleave Wood with: The Peafant 
muft fold this RejeSt , and Pafs the Snare P, un¬ 
derneath the Bow, and doing the fame alio by the 
End of the fmall Stick, let him faften it under 
the edge S, of the Bow, and railing the Bird-Trap 
or Snare, let him fix the other End of the Stick in 
the Notch R, by which means the Machine will 
be kept light, then let him extend the Snare P, 
into a round Form over the Trap; but it muft be 
fo plyant, that as foon as the Woodcock would 
pals thro’, and let his Foot upon the Trap, the 
Reje£i will immediately unbend and catch him by* 
the Leg. 

Others fatten a fmall Circle to the Trap, that 
fo the Woodcock may have more room for his 
Feet, and lb make the Rejeft of Ufetoyou, and 
catch hnn ; for it may happen, that as he erodes 
the Gap, he do not Pafs over it : This lecond de¬ 
vice With the Circle, is reprefented by the Litter 
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K: Others make Ule of Snares which they adjuft, 
as has been ihe;vn in the preceding Article, and 
which are fet forth in the Cut, by the Letters M, 
N. See^Prnw-Net. 

If you would Roafl Woodcocks, you muft firft 
pWk ’em, and thruft the Bill athwart the Body 
thro the lides, without drawing them; then ha¬ 
ving larded ’em very adroitly, Ipit ’em, and put 
Toalls of Bread into the Driping-Pan, in order 
to receive the Dripings, as they Roaft; and when 
they are enough, make a Sauce for ’em with 
Orange, Salt, White-Pepper and Chibol. 

To make a good Ragoe of Woodcocks ; they 
take ’em when they are parboil’d, then cut ’em 
in Pieces, in order to put ’em into a Callerole, 
with fome Wine, Capers and Mulhrooms, the 
whole being lealon’d with Salt and Pepper; after 
which they lufl'er ’em to boil, till they are enough, 
and having fqueez’d lome Orange Juice thereon, 
lerve ’em in. 

To make a Side-DiJb of Woodcocks , with Wine , 
&c. take and cut your Woodcocks into Quarters, 
as it were Chickens for a white FricaiTy; as a!lc 
dome Truffle:^ cut ’em in Slices, with Veal-lweet- 
breads, Moullerons and common Mulhrooms, all 
which are to be fry’d together, and foak’d with 
good Gravy: Afterwards, two GlalTes of white 
or red Wine, may be pour’d in, and when the 
whole Mels is well llcw’d and ieafon’d, a Wood- 
cock-Cullis to.thicken the Sauce, orlome other 
good Cullis, according as may Hand with your 
Convenience. A Spoonful of Gammcn-Ellence, 
mayalfo.be added, and all mult be thoroughly 
clear’d from the Fat: Then lay your Woodcocks 
in order in a Dilh, turn the Ragoe upon them, 
and Iqueeze in the Juice of a Lemon, before they 
are brought hot to the Table. 

If you would make a Salmigund or Hotch- 
Potch of Woodcocks, with Wire: \V hen the Wood¬ 
cocks are half Roaitcd, let ’em be cut into Pieces, 
and put into a Stew-Pan with Wine, proportion- 
able to their Quantity; let foine chopt Mulh¬ 
rooms and Trutlles, be alio thrown in, with a few 
Anchovies and Capers, and let all be well ftew’d 
together: Then the Sauce being thickned with a 
ood Cullis, the Woodcocks muft be drels’d and 
ept Hot, without boiling: Afterwards, having 
drain’d oft all the Fat, and fqueez’d in the Juice 
of an Orange; they may be ferv’d up Hot to 
Table. 

A Side-Dilh may all'o be made of Woodcocks in 
a Sur-Tout ; for which fee Fide eons. 

An hot Fie of Woodcocks, Partridges, Sr. is 
made after this manner ; Take two Woodcocks, 
and as many Partridges, and let them be well 
drawn, referving the Livers; let them alio be 
neatly truffled,and beat theBreafts with a Rolling. 
Pin; having done that, lard ’em with thick 
llices of Bacon and Gamon, and let ’em be feafon’d 
with Pepper and Salt, and flit through the Back: 
In the mean time let a Farce be made of a tender 
Piece of Veal, as thick as an Egg, with raw Ba¬ 
con, a little Marrow, Parlly, and fine Herbs, a 
few Truffles and Mulhrooms chopt, and a little 
Veal-Suet: When the whole farce is thus duly 
prepar’d, bind it with the Yolkof an Egg,andftuff 
the four Fowls in the Back with it: It will more¬ 
over be proper to mince and pound lome Bacon, 
with the two Partridge Livers, and to feafon all 
with beaten Spice. Then making fome Pafte, 
with an Egg, frelh Butter, Flower, and a little 
Salt, roll out two Pieces or it; let one of them 
be laid on a butter’d Paper, and let fome Lard 


pounded in a Mortar, and bo neatly fpread upon it* 
The Woodcocks anti Partridges muft be feafon’d* 
and fet round about in order, after you have 
broken all their Bones; add fome Truffles and 
Mulhrooms, with a Bay-Leaf, and let all be 
cover’d with Dices of Bacon or Bards; when the 
other Piece of Pafte for the Lid has been laid on 
the lides muft be doled up round about, the 
whole Pie waih’d over, and then put into the 
Oven, taking care of the Fire: When the Pie is 
baked, let the Paper be taken from underneath 
preparing at the lame Time a good Cullis of Par¬ 
tridges, Veal-fweet'breads, Mulhrooms and TruE 
lies: This done, the Lid of the Pie inuft be cut 
oft, and the Juice of a Lemon lqueez’d in: The 
whole Cullis lhould likewile be very hot pour’d 
into the Pie, and having coher’d it- 'again with 
the Lid, let it be immediately ferv’d up to Table 
for a Side-Dilh: Hot Pies of Chickens, Pidgeons, 
Larks, Quails, Thrulhes, and others of the like 
Nature, are ufuaily made after the lame manner. 

WOOL, the Fleece of Sheep ; White Wool is 
more valuable than black; to keep Wool you mull 
expole it to the Air and lay it up in a proper 
Place, where Mites cannot come to lpoil it: This 
Commodity is eminently uleful, various ways* 
of which we cannot enter upon a deduftion here* 

Sheep lometimes after Scabbinels loft their Wool * 
but to make it grow and fill up the naked 
again. 

1. Some Shepherds ufe to grraft the Sheep with 
Tar, mix’d with Butter, Oil, Gooft-Greaft, or 1 , 
frelh Greafe, one or other of them; for Tara- 
lone is lharp, a fretter and whealer. 

2. Others make the Wool foon come again, by- 

mixing the Soot of a Caldrons bottom, with Tar 
and Oil. i 

3. The Powder of a burnt Daffodil-Root, or the 

Powder of the Wattr-Lily-Root, or elle the Root 
of the Water-Clot, which has a broad Leaf on the 
the Water, or Garden Creffes beaten with Muftard 
and apply’d to, or the Herb Crowfoot-ftamp’d! 
with Oil, caule both Wool and Hair to come 
again in any peeled place. 

Wool with us in England ', is weighed by the 
Clove, which is leven Pound ; by the Stone 
which is fourteen Pounds; by the Tod, which is 
eight and twenty Pounds; by the Wey, that is 
an hundred and eighty two Pounds; by the 
Sack, that is three hundred Jfixty four Pounds, or 
by the Laft, which is four thoufand five hundred 
and lixty eight Pounds. 

WORM, a Diftemper that lometimes befals a 
Spaniel, for when the Dog happens toAe Hurt in 
lome Part of the Body, gr. Worms are apt to 
breed there: Indeed if he can but lick the Place it 
will be whole without any Medicine; but if he 
cannot, he muft be aflifted, by ftrewing on the 
Place, fome Powder of Matrejilvd , dry’d in an 
Oven, or in the Sun. 

Sometimes little Worms will ingender in the 
Wounds, which will much retard their Recovery, 
nay, rather render them worfe and worft: To 
Remedy this Evil, put into the Wound a little 
Gum of Ivy, and let it continue therein a Day or 
more, than walh the Place with White-Wine, 
and lo drefs it with an Ointment made of Bacon- 
Greaft, Oil of Earth-Worms and Rue. 

If Worms be within the Body, give ’em falling 
the Yolk of an Egg, with about two Scruples of 
Saffron, keeping them falling till the next Morn¬ 
ing, 
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All Spaniels have certain Strings under their 
Tongues,by moftcall'd a Worm; this muft be taken 
dut when they are abouttwo Months Old, with 
the help of a fharp Knife to flit it, and a Shoe¬ 
makers Awl to raile ft up; you muft be careful 
to take all out, or elle your Pains is to little pur- 
pofe ; for till then, he will hardly be ever fat 
and right, in regard the Worm ♦ String will grow 
foul and troublefome, and hinder his Reft and 
Eating. 

1 WORM, a Diftemper in the Claw of Sheeps 
which have naturally a ftiew of it, when little 
there is or no Danger'; but when they grow great, 
there is: IPs known by its hairy Head, as the 
Worm itfelf is. 

For the curing ofthis Diftemper, flit the Foot, 
and take it gently out, without breaking, and 4 
anointing the Place with Tar and Tallow, it 
will do well: But when thole harmlels Animals, 
hre troubled with Worms in the Belly, which is 
known by their beating and loooking on their 
Bellies: ftamp fome Coriander Leaves, mixing 
the Juice with Honey, give ’erfi to Drink, then 
chate them a little, and let them fall two or three 
Hours. * 

But fome Sheep have a turning Siekncfs, which 
is caufed by a certain fmall Worm, as fome Shep¬ 
herds fay, which lies under her Horn, and makes 
her to run as it were round, and if the Worm be 
tinder the right Horn, then the Sheep will turn 
dn her, left lide ; but if in the left Horn, fhe will 
turn on the right fide, always contrary: Where¬ 
fore when any one turns or bows her Head on the 
left fide, hrft raze all round about the 
Horn, ftrike it off, Tar it, and fhe fhall mend 
again. 

WORM, a Diftemper that bieeds in the end 
of the Tails of Black Cattle , and is like unto an 
eating Canker; which will caule the Bcaft to 
grow Lean and of ill-liking; the Signs are, that 
the Hair fometimes falls off where the- Worm- 
lies, apd moft commonly fome of the Joints are 
eaten afunder. 

The way to cure it, is to flit the Skin of the 
under fide, about the decay’d Joint, juft againft 
the Vein,* and to prick the Vein, ana let it nleed 
very well, then take Garlick, Butter and Salt, 
Bind it to, and it will do, and flit their Gums a- 
gainft every Tooth, and rub ’em with Salt, they 
will grow faft. 

But to cure Worms in the Body of either Ox, 
Cow ar Calf, there is nothing better than.pound- 
id Savin and Black, Soap, blended with a Quart 
of fweet Wort, and given them in a MorningFaft- 
itig, but they muft be kept without any manner of 
Food for three Hours together; 

WORM-CHOLICK, a Diftemper in Hnrfes , 
occafion’d v by broad, thick and fhort Worms, or 
Truncheons, like little Beans, of a reddifh Co¬ 
lour, which fometimes bring violent Cholick- 
Fains upon the poor Beaft: They gnaw the Guts,' 
and fometimes eat Holes thro’the Maw, Which 
kills the Horfe: The voiding of red Worms, along, 
with the Excrements, is a fign of this Diftemper, 
for long white onfcsleldom gripe a Horle; fo are 
his bitinghis Flanks or his Belly, ip the extre¬ 
mity of the Pain, or tearing off his Skin, and then 
turning his Head arid, looking upon his Belly 9 

? r ou alfo find him Sweat all over, frequently 
hrow hiinfelf down. and ftart up again, with 
Other uncommon Poltures : Several Remedies are 
let down for this Diftemper, but that which fol¬ 
low's being juftly reputed a Specif ck , for this and 


other Horfe-Cbolicks ; it is neceflary it fhould be 
inferted. 

Take a Pound of each of thefe, viz . Root of 
Mafterwort. Leaves and Roots of Radi flies, great 
Centory ana Tanfie, all dry’d in the Summer-Sun* 
or moderate Heat of an Oven in Winter; half a 
Pound of each of thefe viz. Germander, Roots of 
Angelica and Elicampane, all dry’d in the Shade,' 
Sea-Mofs, and Liver of Aloes, of each four 
Ounces, of Galangal, Nutmeg and Sal Prunella^ 
two Ounces of each ; they muft all be pounded 
apart, then mix’d and kept in a Leather Bag. or 
GJals Bottle ftopt up dole: The Dofe, according 
to the fizeof the Horfe, muft be from an Ounce 
to two Ounces and an half, to be mix’d With 
three or four Drams of old Treacle, or an Ounce 
of Diatefferon or Mithridate, and given Sn a 
Pint of White-Wine, after which the Horfe muft 
be walk’d in his Cloaths. 

If you fufpeft Worms, an Ounce and an half 
of this Specif ck Powder mix’d with half an Ounce 
of Mercurius dulcify will infallibly kill them; 
and therefore art Ounce of Specifick Powder may 
be mix’d with as much Aloes, three Drams of 
Coloquintida, as much Agarick, and half an 
Ounce of Turbith, giving him the whole in a 
Quart of White-Wine, with a quarter of a Pint 
of the Gall of an Ox; covering him well after it, 
and Walking him for a quarter of an Hour: Its 
true, that will at once both purge and kill the 
: WoTms, tho’it is only fit for great Eaters, and 
’ that about two or three Days after the Cholick- 
fit is over. 

WORMING, the taking away of a Nerve 
from under a Dog’s Tongue, an Operation 
which will hipder him from ever biting, tho’ he 
grow Mad. ' 

WORMS, Reptils,of which there are'twoSorts^ 
viz. Earth-Worms] of which fee an Account under 
I that Article: And Worms in the Intejlines , of 
t Whith we are to fpeak here ; they are bred'from 
; Corrupt and Putrid Matter in the Bellies of Man - 
kind] and thofe who are of a grofsand pituitousTem* 
perament, are moft fubjett to ’em in the Autumn 
and Summer; fo are thofe who live Glutton- 
ouily. and .obferve no Rule in their Diet: They* 
are likewile incident to Children, but moft Old 
People are free from them. 

The Grinding of the Teeth, Chewing with an 
empty Mouth, frightful Dreams, Waking in a 
great furprize, to rife in ones Sleep, Torments in 
the Nignt, and turning fometimes' oq one fide 
and fometimes on the other, Red and Cherry- 
Cheeks now, and prefently Pale ones, and an even 
Pulfe, anifrirregular FeVef, a Reaching to Vomit,, 
Loathing of Food, an Itching of the Fundament,, 
as if you had Pifmires there, and prickings in 
r the Belly, are all figns of being troubled with 
Worms. ' ' y 

This Malady being neglefted, threatens you 
with a Canine Appetite,, the Fallir>g : ficknefs,; 
Swooning, Cholick and twilling,of the^Gjits. 

: If in the firft acccfs of Fevers you dilcharge 1 
Worms with Matter, they Ihew the malignity of. 
the Humour, and it is a fign of Death approaching; 
if they are difeharged with Blood either upwards 
or downwards, this is alio a bad fign; roryou* 
difeover thereby, that the Parts are excoriated, !• 

Worms caufe . feveral Accidents, according as 1 , 
the Parties' are. Who are troubled with tfieitt j as , 
a Dilfention, wringings,, with a fumbling in the * 
Belly: They likewile caule a Palenefs in the ' 
Face, Itching fnthe Nofliits, and a Lcannefs all 
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the Body over ; and if they .come up at the Sto- 
mach, they do fo prick the Membranep or its 
fuperior Orifice, tnat they caule Swooning, 
Fainting away, .with a Cough, the Falling Sick- 
nefs, and a Perception of being Suffocated. 

The pityitous and putrid Matter that is in the 
EntraHsj and of which the Worms breed, has it 
Origin from bad Nounlhmpnt,as alfb from Milk, 
Fruits and Cheefe, and hence it is that Poor 
People and Infants, are very fubjeft to them. 

As to the Remedies found out for this Diftem- 
er, there are fo many of them, that the meaneff 
enfant will furnifn as many v as the greateft 
Dofror; So that we fhall lay no more of it. 

Worms in Horfes . See nets. 

Worms , aDiftemperin DogSy and troublefoine 
to them, efpecially when Young : To cure which, 
take a Pint of new Milk, and mix it with a good 
quantity of Brimftone, and give it the Dog luke¬ 
warm, Jet him fall at leaft two Hours after it; 
this will vyarm and Icour them, cauling them to 
be free of all inward Filth \ or if you think good, 
make Pills of Aloes, Hartlhorn, the Juice of 
Wormwood, with fome Flower ot Brimitone, of 
this give ’em to the quantity of a Hafel-Nut, 
wrapt up in fweet Butter; forcing it down the 
Dogs Throat, by pulling out his Tongue, and 
fo putting it down, ana when he draws in his 
Tongue, it will flip in of ltlelf. See Spaniel 

WormSy a Di Hem per wherewith Hawks are 
afflifted; the Worms are ufiially an Inch long, 
roceedingfrom grofs and vifeous Humors in the 
owels, occafion’d thro’ want of Natural Heat, 
and ill Digeftion; they may be perceiv’d by the 
calling of her Gorge, ftinking Breath, trembling 
and writhing her Train, croaking in the Night, 
offering with her Beak at her Breaft, and by her 
Mewt being fmall and unclean. 

She fray be cur’d with a fcouring of wafh’d 
Aloes hepatick, Mullard-feed and Agarick, of 
each an equal quantity ; or the Powder of Harts¬ 
horn dry’d, or elle the fcouring of white Dittan- 
der; Aloes hepatick wafil’d four or five times, 
Cubebs, and a little Saffron Wrapt in fome Flefh, 
to caule her to take it the better. See Back- 
Worm. 

WORMWOOD, a Plant, of which there are 
different Sorts: It’s in general multiply’d by 
Seed that is of a pretty odd Figure, as being a little 
bent inward in its fmallell Part, and on the other 
End, which is bigger and rounder, a little open, 
and upon which lafl End, there is a little black 
Spot: Its Colour is Yellowilh at the bigger End, 
and its lharper End inclines to Black: Its Seed is 
feldom ufed, becaufe it is difficult to % it, and 
therefore, when there is Occalion of propagating 
Wormwood, its Cuttings that are a little rooted 
are rather made Ule of: It’s planted in Borders 
or Edgings, in a Line, at two or three Inches di- 
flance, and five or fix Deep in the Ground, and it 
is good to flip ’em every Spring, to renew ’em 
every two Years, and take away the oldeft and 
decay’d Stocks; The Seed is gather’d about Au« 
gift. 

This is the fubf^ance of what is contain’d in 
our own Authors, concerning this Plant; but Mr. 
C/bflmfMelcribes that which is commonly made 
Ufe of Medicinally thus; It grows about four 
Foot high, fending forth feveral Stems and woody 
Branches, of a dark-white Colour: Its Leaves are 
longilh, deeply indented, foftifh, and it has an 
afomatick Smell, and a very bitter Tafte; the 
Boughs are befet or adorn’d with a great many 


fmall Yellowilh Seeds, which are fiiccceded by 
fmall Seed; the Rpot is thickilh and woody: 
It grows in Gardens, and they call it Abjyntbium 
Ponticum. feu Rcmanum feu Vulgare y to diftin- 
guilh it from the other Sorts: It contains a fuL 
phurous Spirit, or rather an exalted Oil, which 
caufes its fweet Smell, much Saltj and little 
Flegm. ^ 

It’s good to lillWorms in the Body, it ftreng- 
thens the Stomach, is vulnerary, opening, helps 
Digeftions and forwards the Menfes: It’s ufed m 
Dileales of the Liver. Spleen and the Stomach. . 

Southernwood ana.Origan, ferve ih ftead of it;, 
they commonly fell only the Leaves and Tops ot 
Wormwood in the Shops. 

WORN-OUT-EARTH. See Earth. 

• WOUND, Dogs as well as other Animals 
may be wounded feveral ways, and for a general 
Cure, take the Juice of redColewort, and lqueez^ 
it into the Wound, and it will cure the Animal 
in a few Days: Thofe Dogs that Hunt the Wild. 
Boar are very fubjefr to be Wounded, and there, 
fore it is very neceflary they flionld be readily 
drell: They are commonly Wounded in the Belly; 
but provided the fame be only ript^ tho’ tne 
Guts come out, and unhurt, they are eafily cur’tf 
by a Dexterous Man, who is gently to put the 
Guts in with his Hand, which ought to be clean 
wafh’d before, and anointed with Oil of Olive, 
or fome good tender Fat: You fhould put a final! 
llice of Bacon into the Wound, and few it up 
with a Chirugeons Needle, and fine white 'thread, 
twilled and knotted at the Ends, that it may 
not flip, and to prevent its foon rotting; the 
fame may alfo be done by other Places, and the 
Wound muft always be kept moi/l, that the Dog 
may lick it, which is the bed and moll fbvereign' 
Ointment of all: The Point of the Needle ougfit 
to be fauare, and the reft round, and Dog-Keep, 
ers ought always to be Furnilh’d with them, as 
well as good Thread and Bacon. 

It often happens that Dogs are Hurt by Wild- 
Boars, in running over their Bellies, tho’ they 
have not injur’d them with their Tulhes; this 
Animal, which is heavy, fometimes break* one 
of their Ribs, or at leaft puts ’em out: In this 
cafe take care to let them: But if there be a 
Bruife or Hurt, take Simphiten Root, the Plaifter 
of Melilot, Pitch or Gum, Oil of Rofes,'an 
equal quantity of each, mix all together, fpread 
it upon a Linncu Cloth, and when you nave cut 
oft tne Hair on the Place aflefted, apply the Plai¬ 
fter to it as Hot at he can endure it: But in Savoy 
and Piedmenfy they prepare a fovereign Remedy, 
call’d Benjoiny which they take from Fir, aPlai. 
fter made of which, will not fall oft’ till the Cure 
is perfefted. 

WOUND, a recent, bloody and violent Rupture 
of the foft Parts, made by fome Inllrument; 
Wounds are different, according to the different 
Inftruments with which they are given, or Parts 
of the Body in which they are receiv’d. 

A common Remedy to Hop the Bleeding of a 
Wound, is to make a Cataplafm with the Powders 
of Aloes, Dragon’s Blooa, Bole Armoniack, and 
the Whites of Eggs, mixed all together and ap¬ 
ply’d to the Wouna. 

Another Receipt, is to take two Ounces of 
Vinegar, one Dram of Colcothar, two Drams of 
binding Saffron and of Mars, beat the whole to* 
gether, and dip therein lorne of the Mofi of Oak 
or Lint; then add thereto fome MulhroomPow¬ 
der 
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der, or that of Fufie-Ball* and apply it to the 
Wound ; it will flop the Bleeding. 

Care muft be taken to bandage the Part very 
well, otherwife your Aftringents will have no 
efteft. 

You may alfo make ufe of Spiders Web, Mill 
Duft, and the Powder of a Rotten or Worm-eaten 
Oak; or elfe take Soot out of the Oven, and mix 
it with the Juice of an Als or Ox’s Dling, to 
which you may only add the White of an Egg. 

Medicines to Cure recent Wounds in a Ihort 
Time. 

Take an handful of the Leaves of Mallows, 
and an handful of Sallow, pound thefe Leaves in 
0 Mortar, fqueeze out the Juice, and apply it with 
a Piece of Linnen to the wound: This tho’ a Am¬ 
ple Remedy, is more efficacious than feveral other 
Unguents. 

Takefome Fearn Leaves, prels out* the Juice, 
with which you fhall walh the Wound very well, 
and apply to it a Piecfe of Linnen fteep’d in the 
fame Juice. 

Take the Leaves of Sage, priiind *em in a Mor¬ 
tar with fome Hog’s-Lard, of which you are td 
make an Ointment, which you iiiuft apply to 
the Wound. 

Other Remedies for frefh Wounds: You muft 
take lome Garden Balm-Gentle; the great and 
little Com fry, and. a fmall quantity of Salt, 
pound all together, and apply it.* It's alfo gooa 
to drop in the Wound the Juice of Tobacco, 
or rather apply to it the grols fubftance, and 
Juice of that Plant pounded: and bind it up 
Without delay; you may conclude it will dole 
tip in three Days time. 

For all Wounds, whether Old 6t New, Ulcers 
and cuts in the Flefh; Take the Leaves of Plan- 
. tane, Ribwort, Mallows, and Garden Clary, of 
fcach an handful, and of Garden Sage, about four 
and twenty Leaves $ all thele Herbs muft be very 
Well clean’d andwafli’d, then pound ’em all very 
well together: After this, take a Pound and a 
Quarter of Old Hog’s Greafe, put it into a Pan, 
and melt and boil it with thefejHerbs; and when 
you find.that the Liquor of the Hetbs is con- 
Him’d," yoiiare toftrain the reft, and add tbit, 
is much Frankinlence as a Nut, Virgins Wale ana 
Rofin, to' the quantity of two Nut$; melt it,: 
ithat Id the whole may come to the <Jonfiftence 
of an Ointment, which you may make Ufe of 
for all forts of Wounds. 

Take fonie Sulphur, that has been very finely 
pulvehfced and fearc’d, put it into a Glafs Veiled, 
and pbut upon it fo much Oil of Olive, as to 
tile four ot five Fingers above it, expofe it to 
the Heat of the Sun for fix Days, ftirring it 
leveral times with a. clean wooden, Ladle: You 
muft otherwife keep the VefTel always cover’d, to 
the end that no filth inaV fall into it; at the end 
of ten Days, pour oft’ all the Oil gently, and put 
all the Effence of the Sulphur into a Glafs Bottle, 
with a FQnnel, and fhfter hone of the Dregs to 
pals in; flop the Bottle very carefully, and when 
you would ule it,* dip fome Lint, white Linnen, 
Cotton or black Wool therein, which you are 
to apply to the Wounded Parts, Ulcers and Cuts; 
you may do the fame by Impofthumes, and con- j 
tinue todo,the fame daily, till they are cur’d: 
You may'a fecond time put lome Oil to the 
Dregs, from which yoti took the ftrft, by wiy of 
Inclination, and do as before: Thefe two 1 ft 
may be depended upon fpr lire Remedies. 


An Ointment for Wounds, is to take a Pound 
of Oil of Olive, four Ounces of gold Litharge, 
four Ounces of Cerufe, an Ounce and an halt of 
New-Wax, on Ounce of the bell Aloes, and half 
an Ounce of Colcothar, which Ihould be reduc’d 
into Powder : Put the Oil into an earthen glaz’d 
Veifel, over a flow Fire, and when-it begins to 
boil, add to it the Litharge and Cerufe, keeping 
always ftirring it, and continue to do fo, till the 
Ointment appears to be made, over the fmall Fire; 
and you will know when it is done, by putting 
a little of it; with the Laddie upon a Plate, and 
when it is Cold, prefs it with your Thumb Nail, 
and if the Nail brings away no other than the 
Ointment which is before it, its a lure fign, it has 
not boil’d enough, but if it brings all the Oint¬ 
ment under it and at the (ides, ’tis a lign it is done 
enough.yrhe Boiling commonly lafts five Hours; 
unlels the Fire be a little too Hot: This done, add 
the Wax to it, in fmall Bits, with the Powder of 
Colcothar; and when the Wax is melted, take it 
off the Fire, and when the Ointment boils no 
more, put in the Aloes by little and little, when 
the other fluff is oft'the Fire, and keep always 
ftirring, till you can make it up into Rolles* 
which may be done, by pouring the Ointment 
into cold Water. 

This Ointment is very good for Wounds, it 
takes any extraneous Body out of them: It hin¬ 
ders ’em to gangreen. Being apply’d to the Tem¬ 
ple and the top of the Jaw behind the tip of the 
Ear, it is good fot the Tooth-ach: It cures 
Wounds in a very few Days; each Plaifter lafts 
two or three Days, and it is enough to wipe ’em 
Morning and Evening. 

To prepare a Cloth for Wounds, you may in 
the Spring time, when Frogs fpawn or lav their 
Eggs, take three or four Ells of thick Linnen 
Cloth, more or lefs; as you have Occafiori; wafli 
this Cloth Well with tn'efe Ffog-Eggs; and then 
expofe it to the Sun to be dry’d; and keep it for 
your Ufe; and when you have Occafion, take 
and double fome of -it, and apply it to the 
Wound, in the form of a Cataplaim: The Effu« 
fioivof Blood will prefently be flopp’d, which 
has been found to be ttue upon feverai Occalions. 

You may draw the point of an Ajrrow, or any 
Iron, out of a Wound, if you put into it a 
Probe, dipt in the Juice of Valerian, and if you 
tye to it the pounded Herbs; for by this means 
the Iron will not only be drawn out, but the 
Wound will alfo be healed, if an Italian , fays 
Mr.CbomcL is not a Lyar, who affur’d him he 
had try’d the Experiment. The Leaves of Clary 
orClearoEve, will do the fame, when they are 
pounded, tor they will draw the points of Things, 
and Thorns out of the Body. 

Wounds made with Fire-Arms, are eafily 
known, becauicthey are Blue, Red, Black,'Livid 
and Inflam’d ; there is a lofs of Subftance, with 
Brinies and breaking of Bones; they are not 
ufually attended with a Flux of Blood. 

They very often kill the Parties that receive 
’em, and that forthwith, when the Shot enters 
into the fubftance of the Brain, into the Marrow 
of the Backbone, when they touch the Heart, 
or even the Pericardium, when tome of the 
great Velfels are Broken; and in a word, when the 
Shot penetrates to fome other Noble Part: There 
are hopes of curing thole Wounds, that are but 
foperficial, and fuch as are received in the Arm, 
5 houlders,Thighs,?ndPartsof the Body; in which 
thefjis not fo much dinger to be apprehended. 

7 N " Some 
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Some Preparatives are neceflarv to be made 
for drefling of Wounds receiv’d by Fire-Arms: 
You mull firft know with what Weapon the 
Wound was given; a Wound received with a 
Mulket, is more dangerous than with a Piftol 
Shot; thofe receiv’d with a Canon Ball or Bomb, 
are the moil dangerous of any ; belides the Acci¬ 
dents that fucceed, may increale the danger; you 
jnuft endeavour to draw out the extraneous 
Bodies,by the lame Holes thro’ which they entred; 
to this end, the Patient muil be put into the 
fame Pofture he was when he receiv’d'the Wound; 
and if that cannot be done, an Indiion mull be 
made in the oppoiite Part- at the place where 
he feels fome hardnefs, and have a care you do 
hot open any Vellel. 

If an y Bone lias been confiderably Bruifed, and 
that Amputation is found to be ncccflfary, Re- 
courfe mufl be had to it; but if a Ball adheres 
too much to a Bone or is too deep; it is better to 
let it alone, than to run the hazard of injuring 

the Bone. . * 

As to the Drefling of Wounds receiv’d by Fire- 
Arms, you are to begin to allay the Pain and In- 
liamatioa by Bleeding, by Anodyne Topicks, 
and by cooling Glvfters, and Purges.: In the mean 
time it muft be oblerv’d, that it the Patient has 
loft a great quantity of Blood, it will not be 
proper to Bleed him. . . 

To alfwage an Inflamation when it is very 
great ; lake iinne Oil of Rofes, the White of an 
Peg, and Vinegar, beat ’em together and apply 
it to the adjacent Parts. 

To allay the Pain, they make ufe of a Cata- 
plaiin made with Crumb of Bread, Milk, Sadiron, 
Oi l of F ->fis hot, and the Yolk of an Egg. 

The Oil of Roles alone is very good for this 
Pur pole. 

The Glyfters ought to be prepar’d with De- 
coftion of'Mercury, Beets, Mallows, an handful 
of barley, and Role-Honey. 

purees, which Ihould be given every other 
Day, according to the Praftile of fome Perfons, 
and even on the Day the Wound is receiv’d, if the 
Strength of the Patient will allow it, ought to 
conliil only of Manna, pale Roles, Caflia, Ta- 
ir.nri- ds, Syrup of Violets, and other very gentle 
Remedies. . ■ , 

After thefe Preparatives, when you are about 
to drefs it, and the fjpirituous Remedies are ap- 
pjv’d, they make ule of Pledgets dipt in tne 
Water of Camphire-Win^ : Recourfe muft be had 
to Sriptick-Waters and other Aftringents : For 
which fee the Article Styt>tick.Water. Thefe Re¬ 
medies Ihould be. apply d hot. 

The Suppuration is forwarded by a Digeftive 
made with Oil of Roles, Venice- Turpentine, and 
the Yolk of an Egg. When the Wound is upon 
the Nerves, Tendons, and other Nervous Parts, 
you muft never make ule of Ointments, which 
will not fail to corrupt thofe Parts; but make 
ule of lpinttlous and drying Remedies. You 
may make a Cataplafin with the Meal of Barley, 
Vetch, Lupines, and Lentils; and you may boil 
? t iii with Red-Wine, to which add the Oil of 
htyt:n cum. 

The . .aim of Peru, Oil of Turpentine diftill’d, 
the Balm St. Jehn's-v>ort , Oil diftill’d of La¬ 
vender, Oil of Wax, Oil of Philolbphtrs, the 
Spirit'of Wine, and Gum-Elcmi, are very good 
for the Nerves. 

It the Wound is deep, you muft make Injefti- 
ens with the following V.ulnerary Water, which 


is alio excellent for all forts of Contufions, for 


U leers and Gangreen. * 

Take of Wood-Sage, Mugworr, and the Great 
Groundfel, of each tout handfuls; Beta ny, To; 
baco, Plantain, Vervein, Agrimony, Meadow, 
fweer, St. Jchn’s-voort, and Wormwood, of each 
three hanafuls; Little Centory, Scrofularia, ot 
Figwort, Bugle-Fennel,Sanicle; Clary, Moufe-Ear; 
of each alio three handfuls; two Ounces of Long . 
Ariftolochyj and three Ounces of Round Atillo- 
lochy, put the whole into two Paris Pints of 
good Wnite-Wine; and fuffer it to digeft for the 
Space of thirty Hours; diftil it afterwards by - 
way of Bath-Mary, till a third part of it be 
confum’d. 

When the Parts Ganger, you muft make ule of 
the Spirit of Motherwort, which is thus prepar’d ; 
•Take two Drams of Maftick, Mynh, Oliban| 
and Amber, and mix all thele Ingredients together 
in a Paris Pint of reftify’d Wine, which you 
muft afterwards take care to diftil. 

An eicellent Fomentation for Wounds, is to 
mix equal Parts of Camphir’d Wine and Lime; 
Water, with three Drams of Uamphire j and 
make ule of the fame hot: See Balm. 

WOUNDS, Hurts, mention’d here as they 
relate to Horfes , which are fuch lerviceable Am; 
mals to Mankind : They receive Hurts leveral 
Ways, and in leveral Parts of the Body, and* it 
is neceflary the Methods of curing them ihould 
be Here let down ; If a Horfe receives a Wound 
with the Shot of Gunpowder; the Farrier, in 
order to the cure of ir, muft firft fearch if the. 
Bullet be in the Wound; if lb, let him take it 
out, with an Inftrument made tor that purpofe i 
but in cafe it cannot be got out, Patience muft 
be had, for Nature itfelf will wear it out of iti 
own accord, without any Impediment, Lead be¬ 
ing of that nature it will not canker : Then td 
kill the Fire, let huh drop fome Varnilh with A 
Feather to the bottom, and ftop up the mouth 
of the Wound with lorne fort of Flax, dipt like; 
wile in the lame, then charge all the fwolkst 
place with the following Charge. 

Take a quarter of a pound of Bole-Armoniaty 
half a pound of Linleea Oil beaten into Powder, 
as much of Bean-flowers, and three or four Eggs, 
Shells and all; a Quartern of Turpentine, A 
Quart orVinerar, which mingle well together 


Shells and au; a quartern ot Turpentine, a 
Quart oiVinegar. which mingle well together 

X n the Fire, ana being fome what warm, charge 
the fore place with part thereof; and clap a 
Cloth upon it to keep the Wound warm; ana fa 
every Day for four or five Days together, when 
on tne fifth leave off anointing it, and taint it at 
the bottom with a Taint dipt in Hogs-greale and 
Turpentine melted together, renewing it once or 
twice every Day till the Fire is kill’d, which 
may be perceiv’d by the Matter in the Wound, 
ana falling of the Swelling; for as long as the 
Fire has the upper-hand no thick Matter will 
ilfue out, but only a thin yellowilh Water, nei¬ 
ther will the Swelling aflwage; then take Half a 
Pound of Turpentine walh’d in nine leveral Wa¬ 
ters, and put three Yolks of Egg* and a little 
Saftron to it; taint it with this Ointment, re¬ 
newing it once every Day till the Wound 
whole. 

But if the Shot be quite thorough the Wound, 
then take a few Weavers Linnen Thrums made 
very knotty, and dipping ’em firft in Varnilh, 
draw ’em through the Wound, running’em up 
in the Wound at lcaft twice or fhiicc i Day, and 

charging 
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charging it on either fide upon the fwollen pla- 
ces with the Charge aforeiaid, till you perceive 
the Fire is hill’d ; then clap acointortabie Plai¬ 
ner upon one of the Holes, and taint the other 
with a Taint in-the-Salve of walh’d Turpen¬ 
tine, Eggs and Saffron, as aforeiaid. 

But tnere are fome Farriers who uft to kill the 
Fire with the Oil of Cream, and to heal up the 
Wound with Turpentine, Wax, aud Hogs-Greafe 
inelted together. Or they kill it with Snow-Wa¬ 
ter, and charge,the fwelled place ;witfi Cream and 


'of a wounded Horft, have recourfe to ( the follow¬ 
ing Pills, that cany in them a wonderful and al¬ 
most, incredible Efficacy: . . 

Take of the fin eft and cleareft AJJe feetida, Bay- 
'berries of Provence or Italy, and Cinnabar, all in 
’fine Fowder, of Each ( a Pound, incorporate .them 
in .aJBrafe Mottar, with a lUnicient quantity of 
.Aquavit*^ and make up the Mali into Pills,< jeach 
% weighing fourteen Drains, which niuft be laid in 
"a convenient place to dry ; give two of theft Pills 
to the wounded Horfe once in,two Days, or once 


’after.' Theft Pills prompte tjieCure of a Wound 
by purifying the Blood and refilling Corruption, 
and may be Kept-twenty Years without apyjdil- 

S iaragement to their Vertue. When the Wound 
eems to-be at a ftand, and yet does not appear 
foul, it requires Medicines that are endued with 
A tourer , to make the Flelh now ; and the fol¬ 
lowing Bowder is recommended as being of ex¬ 
traordinary lift, in this Qde .' Take .true Dragon's 
Blood' ana* fine Bole'-Armoniac, of each halt an 
Ounce ; Maftick, Olibanum, and Sarcocolla, three 
Drams of each; Aloes, Round Birthworr, and 
Roots of Flower-de-lis, of each a Dram and an 
half, mix’d and made into Powder; but the Ef- 
feft of it will be more powerful if mix’d with 
Syrup of Roles, Turpentine, or Juice of Worm¬ 
wood, This indeed you’ll find will make the 
Flelh grow beyond expe&ation. 

If 1 Detergent , or Cteanfer be requir’d, let thfe 
following water be ufedj which may be ealily 

n ared thus, and is call’d by Farriers, who love 
cep People in Ignorance, the Phagedenic al 
Water: Take two or three Pounds of unflack’d 
Lime newly made, put it into a large Baton of 
fine Tin, and by degrees pour upon it five Quarts 
of Rain-Water, then fetting the Balon in a con- 
■ venient rJaccfor,.two Days, ftir the Water often; 
.aftei which fuffer pe Lime to fall to the bottom, 
pouf off the' Water by way of Inclination, drain 
it through brown Paper, and to two Pints of it 
add half a Pint of good Spirit of Wine, an 
Ounce of the Spirit ot Vitriof, and as much cor- 
rofive Sublimate in fine Powder : Mix and pre- 
lerve it for Ufe in a Glafi Vial. If you perceive 
a great deal of Corruption in the Wound, or any 
Appearance of a Gangrene, add to the whole 
quantity of the Water, an Ounce of Arlenic, di- 
miniihing the Dole proportionably, according to 
the quantity of the Water. 

Now having laid down feVeral uftful Medi¬ 
cines for the Cure of Wounds, it will not be im¬ 
proper to pro pole l’oiiie certain Maxims,on which 
the true Way of ptoceeding in the Cure is groun¬ 
ded : Firft then, A Hone’s Wound mult be prob’d 
very gently, and as ftldom as poffible, by reafon 


bis'Elelh is extreamly, fubjeft- tor Corruption, and 
to 1 grow foul upon the leaft Contulion that hap¬ 
pens. ; . •• .. i 1 . 

Secondly) The Wound mull be kept clean, and 
freed from corrupt Flelh, which inult be conlum’d 
with Powders, • • - • : p * " 

• Thirdly^ A Repulfion nftuft be made in the be¬ 
ginning, that is, you mu ft divert the-Courft of 
the Humours, and prevent their falling upon the 
Wound : Bleeding is the beft Repullicm, for it 
allays the heat or the-Humours, and leflens the 
redundant-Quantity of them. ,. , 

Fourthly) A Horle’s Tongue being as prejudicial 
to a wound as Poilbn itftif, he muft not be fufi> 
fet’d to lick his Wounds. . i •• • • 

Fifthly , Never proceed to Suppuration, if the 
Humours can eithcr be diflolv’d or repell’d $ elp?« 
cially in Parts that are full of Ligaments and Si¬ 
news, or hear the Bones. . ■ .-•i 

,? Sixthly , If a Wound be accompany’d with a 
great Contulion, or is round or. circular, in fitch 
Gales Incifions and the Application of Gaudicks 
are requir’d. • , . , 

■ Seventhly*‘Thu ^VounA mull be carefully co¬ 
ver d, for the Air retards the Cure. 

Eighthly) The callous Lips of the Woundmult 
be cut to the Qpick, before they can be reunited! 

Belides (his general Account of Wounds and the 
Method of curing them, lbmething may bb pro¬ 
per to bC laid concerning lbme Wounds qt Hurts 
received in fome particular Parts of a Word's Bo¬ 
dy ; and whet) he has receiv’d, any finch in his 
Back, you mull apply Oyfter-fhclls reduced 
iuto Powder thereto, and let him-rat lbme golden- 
Coqifrey, cut into fmall Pieces, Among his Oats. 
TheWounds oftheBreall,acc6rding to fome modem 
Authors, are cured.with T%ints And foft Folds of 
Linnen j>ut over ’em, deep’d .in a Competition' 
made QfVerdigreaft, Vitriol and Allom, of each 
an Ounce, eight Ounces, of Vinegar, and a Pound 
of Honey boil’d together till they become red. 

Wounds in the Belly are air’d in the fame man¬ 
ner as Men’s Wounds in that Part, by lowing up 
the whole Peritoneum with a very ftrong woollen 
Thread, leaving the Extremities without,.and the 
Skin With a ftrong Hempen Thread wax’d; join¬ 
ing the Lips of the Wound together in the tom 
of a Buckle, and applying thereunto the common 
Ointments proper for Wounds ] And in cafe anv 
Incarnation happens, you mull apply fome Chalk 
diilblved in Vinegar to it. 

When the Guts of the Horft come out, you 
mud not touch ’em, but put ’em in with a Sponge 
fttep’d in hot Water, and then Iqueezed, to the 
end that it may only retain the Heat. Some, in 
putting in the Guts, endeavour to make theHorle 
Vomit, by putting a Feather into his Throat 
which has beett fleep’d in Oil. If the Wound is 
not large enough to put’em in thro’, you muft 
make it wider : If the Pannicle comes out, you 
mud .cut it: When the Guts are wounded or 
fwell’d, there is no likelihood of a Cure ; no 
more there is when the Horft evacuates Blood at 
his Fundament. Thole that are wounded near 
the Groin, ealily fall into Convulfions; and in 
fuch Cafes you mud keep the Horft from drink¬ 
ing, as much as poflible, cover him well, and 
fuffer him not to walkj but give him green things 
to eat. 

Wounds in the Knees, according as Apqfiltcs 
informs us, are difficult to be cured; becaule 
there is but little Flelh and Skin in that part, 
no more than on the Legs: and therefore thole 
7N 2 JHed* 
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Mediums are to be ufed that are of a very dry- 
in# nature: whereas where there is (lore of Flelh, 
} ou mult ule thofe that are moderately drying. 

When Horfis are Wounded with Thorns and 
other things but lightly, in fbme Parts of their 
Bodies you muft apply thereto Honey and 
Tallow boil’d together; and when the Wound is 
confidcraUc, Turpentine and Oil, both hot. 

^ Some, m order to rake out that which has run 
into the Foot, and for Pricks, put nothing upon 
it but boil’d Elder ; and if any thing ihould pe¬ 
netrate between the Foot and the Hoof, it muft 
be pullM out, and afterwards an Ointment ap- 
pI\ ’cl to it made of Null Verdigrcale, and the 
like ; and Care muft be taken that the Wound be 
well citarried. Or elfe you may melt lome Tur- 
pent infc, Tallow and tfax mix’d together; it’s 
neceifory the Medicines Ihould penetrate the bot¬ 
tom of the Wound and therefore if it be nar¬ 
row it muft be enlarg’d 2 And this muft be ob- 
lerv’d concerning all wounds. 

To lliy nothing here of leveral Ointments that 
are proper for Wounds, and well known gene¬ 
rally to thofe who have occalion to ule them. 

If a Nerve happens to be cur, you muft dole 
it. and ufe a Defenlive, to prevent a concourfe of 
Humours: Some take the Bark of the Root of an 
Elm, with the Dregs of Oil of Olives, and boil 
’em till a third part be wafted ; fb that there is 
but one Pound left, which you muft mix with 
two 6unceaof the Powder of Long Ariftolochy, 
and four of an He-Goat’s Greale, or Fat; you 
muft boil it fo much that when you drop fomc 
of it upon a Stone it will grow hard. Some 
there arc, who make a Mixture of Laurel, 
Anile, Maftidk and Tartar, and incorporate 
them with Cheefe and tlogs-Greafe, to make an 
Ointment of them. 






If a Nerve has receiv’d feme Pride, you muft 
foment it with fbme Oil, Wine, and Honey; theft 
apply thereunto a Plaifter made of the Root <jf 
Elder, Honey, and the Root of Althea. If the 
Nerve is bruiled, you muft kpply lome fine 
Flower, Myrrh, ana Aloes, mix’d with the Fkfh 
of a Tortoile to it: And if it be a little torn* 
make a Circle round it with in hot Iron, and 
draw a dozen Lines acrofs in the form of a little 
Wheel. 

In cafe theHorfe happens to be wounded with 
a Bone, bit of Wood, or Shard, and that the 
lame ihek in the Flelh. or Hoof^ you muft 
forthwith take it out; ana after you have cleans’d 
the Wound, apply to it a Medicine made of Ver* 
digreale, or imne other Plaifter proper for 
Wounds ; put a Tent into it, and the next Day 
wafh it with fweet Wine, and anoint it wit a 
T hings proper to heal, and put fbme Barley* 
Flower and Allom upon it. 

/ 

WOUNDS, in Trees. See Infirmities ofTreer 

WREATH, a Term in Heraldry; fignifying 
a Roll of fine Linnen or Silk, like that of a 
Turk/Jh Turbant, conlifting of the Colours born 
in the Elcutcheon, whi#i in an Atchieveracnt is 

laced between the Helmet and the Creit, tha^ 

oes immediately liipport the Creft. 

WRENCH in a Horfis Back. See FlanU 

WYTHERS, certain Parts of a Horfe: 'They 
begin where the Mane ends, are joyned to, and 
end at the Top of the Shoulder-Blade; If 'you 
would fee more concerning this Head, fee 
Withers , as alio the Article, Parte cf a Horfe*e 
Body. 
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Y ARD-FALLENi See Falling of tbt Yard. 


A. 


YARD* Long Mealure, confifting of three 
Feet. 

YARD-LAND, VlrgataTerr *, a Quantity of 
Land, that varies according to the Place: Tis 
accounted fifteen Acres at Wimbleton in Surry ; 
in other Countries it is twenty} in fome twenty 
four* in fome thirty, and in others even four 
Acres: In a Manulcript of the Abbacy of Mai* 
Tnefbury^ a Virgate ot Land is laid to contain 
twenty four Acres: This uncertain quantity in 
28 of Edward IV. is call’d a Verge of Land. 

YEANING, the Term by which they exprefs 
the Lambing Time of Sheep, or bringing forth 
their Young; towards the Spring, when the 
Time of Sheep’s yeaning approaches, good Heed 
muft be had to tine Ewes, which muft be well 
Nourilh’d; for if they are not then ftrong, they 
•will not have Power to deliver their Lambs, 
therefore good Shepherds ihould attend fuch 
Places where great Flocks are, to watch in the 
Night as well as the Day time, and it is incum¬ 
bent upon their Mailers, to lee that they do care¬ 
fully attend their Bulinefs, in this, as well as 
Mother Refpefts; and where an Ewe cannot deliver 
*&er Lamb, the Shepherd mull help her, by let¬ 
ting his Foot on her Neck, and with his Hinds 
stake it gently from her: If the Lamb comes with ! 
*the Head forward, its more eafy to be taken out;: 
3 btft if the Rump be foremoll, he mull put in f 
<his Fingers, and put a fmall Cord about the 
-Hoofs ofboth the Lambs Feet, and fo fallen and 
jpluck him out ;■ andif it chances to lie oVerthwart 
*©>r crols, then with a lharp Knife, the Shepherd 
muft cut? the Lamb in three or four Pieces, and 
lo take it out. Now to facilitate the deliverance 
of the Lambs* in Gales of Neceifity, Nettles 
boil’d ifi Maitufey and Green-wile, open the 
Neck of the Matrix; lb will Anileed boil’d in 
:Aleor Wine, the Tuice of Penny.Royal, ilampt 
and given; iWild Parlhips, ftampt, ftrain’d 
- and given,»with-inafrfy more things. See Lamb 
and Sheep. ' • ' 1 ■ 

<. * YEARva Period of Time; there are two Sorts 
*©fYears, viz* Solar and Lunar: The Solar Year, 
iCohiilU of three hundred and fiftvfive Days, five 
flouts and fotty-iiine Minutes: Irsthe Time uled 
jfey the Suiy to come back to the lame Point of 
-the Ecliptitk from which it departed. The Lunar 
( Year conlift of three hundred fifty four Days and 
-forty nine Minutes: It’s alfo the time employ’d 
*fey the Moon to come b*ok to* the lame Point of 
itfee ^Zodiac; and iLis.'COirfiqnently fhorter than 
the Solar Year by eleven Days: Thefe eleven 
:Days ire ball’d* Spa&s, r which mull be added to 
the Lunar Year to^tfidke it equal to the Solar 
'Year* At the five Hours umVforty nine Minutes 
which remain over ©Very* Year make.almoft 1 one 
’ Day every : four-YeatSy this is that which gives 
-Room to add one Day to the fourth Year ; which 
' for that, reafon is ©ail’d Bijfextile: It’s uliial fo 
t reckon this Day in the Month of February. 


The Civil Year is divided into twelve Months, 
lome of which contain thirty Days, and others 
one and thirty, and the Month of February eight; 
and twenty in the common Years; but in Leap* 
Year nine and twenty : It begins on the firft of 
January ; and the twelve Months are, January , 
February , March , April) May , June, July , Au* 
September , OElober , November , and Decerk - 


Per. Chriftians reckon their Years from the Na¬ 
tivity of our Saviour. The Year alfo compre¬ 
hends four Seatons, viz* the Spring, which ac¬ 
cording to the New-Stile, begins on the twenty- 
fifth of Marcby Summer, which begins on tne 
one and twentieth of June ; Autumn, the twen- 

V lecond, or twenty third of September ; and 
Winter, the one or two and twentieth of Detembefy 
each Seafon lafts three Months. 

To know if the propoled Year be Leap-Year 
or not, there needs no more than to refolve this 
Queftion concerning the Years which have elapled 
from 158a, divide the Year ptopoled by lour, 
and if after the Division nothing remains, that 
lame Year i sBiffextile^ if any thing remains, the 
Remainder denotes the fourth Year after Biffed 
tile. Suppofe we prbpole the Year 1716, you 
may rejttt the firft two Figures 17, and as the 
16 may be divided by four without any Re* 
mainder, it Ihews that* 1716 is 'the Biyextile. 
Suppofe 1718 Ihould be propos’d, after ytfuJraVfe 
rejected the two firft Cyphers 17,“ the other t& 
cannot be exaftly divided ov 4, but*fter the Du 
vifion there remains 2, wnicn fhcWs that this 
Year is the fecond after the loft 171 6. But ifthfc 
Y r ear propolcd be one of the hundred Years, as 
1600, 1700, 1800, 1900, &c * you muft in that 
Cafe divide ’em by. 400, Or, which is the feme 
thing, cut oft' the two Naughts and divide the 
reft by 4, and if the Di vifion is exaft, its Leap- 
Year, if not, it conlifts of no more than 56J 
Days. * ■ r. i • 

To find out the four Seafotir of the Year,take 
the following Latin Verle for ybur Rule.* * ■ 

• . • v i f 

Poft Peut. Crux . Luc. Ci* funt Tempera • quatuor 

' Anvr. 

That is to fey. The Wednefday after Pentecoll, 
after Holy-Grots Day, _ after' that of St . Lucitu^ 
and after AjhJFednefdayy are the Four Seafons. ' 

Y E AST, or YEST, the Flower or Froth of 
Ale, Beer, £&•: See Bread and Brewing, &c. 

YELLOWS, a Diftemper in a ’ Her/e, feeing 
much the lame that a Phylician calls a Jaundice in 
a Man, and there are two lands ©f it ;’ rife \Yellow 
and the Black , of which, the firft isMoiifl and the 
other Dry: The Yellow proceeds from the Oiw. 
flowing oF the Gall, occafioitfd by Chofet, and 
the other Vrom the Overflbwirtg of the ^Spleen, 
proceeding foom Melancholy, which arc both, dan¬ 
gerous Infirmities ; but the Black is the moft Dead** 
iy and Mortal. 

Now the> Yellow is difeover’d by tbeflorfe’s 
changing his Natural Colour of White in' the 
Balls of his Eyes to Yellow : flis Tongue* a^al 3 

fo 
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lo the infide of his Lip;, and the outward Parts 
of his Noftrils are "Sellow colour’d; whereas the 
1 *lack is dilcover’d W quite contrary Symptoms; 
for herein you win perceive the Whites of his 
Eye, Tongtiej lylouth and Lips, to be of a Dufkifli * 
Colour, 1 and nqt io clear and ftnguine as before; 
and tho’ this Diftinftion of the Yellow and Black 
Jaundice, may feem ftrange tofoirtt Perfons,' 1 yet 
it is molt certain, that when a Horfe dies of the. 
Yellows, he cftesof the Black, fort, for in draw¬ 
ing near his End,, all the inwardjfcrts are conver r 
ted into Blaqknefs, and the Yellow Subflance is 
clearly mafftr’d., 

The Origin pt the Diftemper,, is principally, 
.owing to the unnatural Heats gxvei) the Hone by 
jhard Riding or . Labour, which inflates the Liver, 
.Gall, Blood and[ fpleen, that caufts Choler to 
have Sovereignty and Dominion ; over the Hu- 
jnours, which occpfions this Difeafc, that ends in 
■a fudden Death, if not timely prevented. 

_. Amongft the ipany Prelcriptions order’d for 
.this Diftemperf W* have fele&ea theft Take an 
Oance of Mithridate, diHolve it in a Quart of 
Ale or Beer; and give it the Horfe lukewarm; 
■but for want of Vlitnridatc, give him tw.o Ounces 
fii .Lpndan Treacle, or for lack of that two or 
three Spoonfuls of Common Treacle. Some take 
'Tutmerick, Burdock Roots, Long Pepper, of 
each about half an Qunce; Anifeeds and Liquo- 
■rifh, in line Powder farc’d, of each a Spoonful; 

Handful of Celandine Leaves and Roots, chopt 
ijnaU, wliich they ftrain and put into a Quart 
of fttongBcer, and boil fhfin a little on the Fire, 
ibd ip the; cooling fweeten it with London Treacle, 
andputtjng- into it a gqod Piece, of Butter, give 
it him Blood-warm, end then give him white 
.■Water, and Jie uriH ,do well. . „ 

Others after they have, blooded the Horfe on 
each fide the Heck, and in the third Bar; on the 

f allate of the Mouth, give him Camomile, Elder 
jtyjts and Celandine, of each a finall handful 
chopt indifferently final), with a little of the 
inner Rind of the Barbery Tree, boil’d in three 
Pints’ of ftrong Beer or Ale, till reduced to a 
Quaff; then*tney ftrain the Herbs from the Li- 

S uor,.. and give it him lukewarm, fading in a 
iorning, with a piece of fweet Butter melted 
therein, and lweetded with two Spoonfuls of 
Honey or common Treacle. . 

Some, after having bled him as before, give 
him Turmerick and Anifced beaten into Powder, 
of each an Ounce; with half an Ounce of the 
Powder of the inner Bark of the Barbery Tree; 

. and for want of that, a Gill of the Juice of Ce¬ 
landine, aU which give him either in a Pint of 
White wine Vinegar; or in a Quart of Stale Beer 
and half a Pint of maiidy r hikewarm, falling in the 
Morning, and with all a lpoopful of the Flower 
of Brimftonc, at the Moutn of the firft Horn you 
give him, but none with the reft. 


. YELLOWS, a Diftemper incident to Black* 
Cat tief the Symptoms of which, ate. that they 
will be .yellow in their Eyes, Ears ana Tails end, 
nay, fomettmes all over the Body: The Cure is 
to Bleed them in the Ears, and in the Tail, very 
welL to put fome Salt into their Eats, and rub 
’em oetween your Hands, when they are blooded, 
to make them Bleed; and then give them two 
handfuls of Salt, down their Throats dry over 
Night, and in the Morning let them have Fenu- 
gretek, Turmxwbk, Long Pepper, Anifecd and 


Liquorilh, but two penniworth in all; the whole 
being to be made up into a Powder, and given 
the Beall in it Quart of Ale lukewarm: Its alfo 
good for the Overflowing of the GalL 

i ' . * . . i • . • • • , •; r; *• 

YJ2W-TREE, in Latin a Tree tha; is 

always Green, and Ihoots forth a divided Stem 
from its Root, futroupded with ftveral Branches 
lock’d one within another; the Wood of ’em is 
very hard and reddilh: The, Branches bear oblong 
< Leaves, round, and narrow, like Needles, harct, 
fharp, and of a brownilh. Greet; Cplour: At the 
; top of th^fe, Branches, grow the Flowers in the. 

1 Form of Cats-Tails, of a pale Green Colour, 

: cqmpofed, a; Mr. Teufoefart lay%- of certain 
Tops, fill’d.with very , fine Duft, catlike Mufh r 
rooijis, and.indented into four or five Parts: On 
other feparare Places ^appear fruit, -a fort of {oft 
Berries, Reddift;, full of Sap, hollow on the fore 
Part like a Bell, and fill'd eaqh, with Seed. 

This Tree is multiply’d by Seed; the Seafon 
of fbwingjSi commonly in /March l and that it 
may come up as you would, have it, choole the 
looleft fort of Earth; ,you. can get," to Plant in, 
railing Borders tor that purpole, as broad aha 
long as you think fit Theft Border? ,are 
drawn with a Line, and if not comported of 
. very good, Earth, lprcad an Inch thick of BecL 
: mould . over ’em, finooth ’em, and: low the 
Yew Seed there in open Ground: They alfo low 
it in Drills,, and as t)iin as can be bofh ways. 

Some Perfons before theyfow this Seed, fteep 
it in Water, of in Bran and Water mix’d, and; leg. 
it lie till it begins to (well, and alledee it makes it 
come up the (ooner, becauft the Seed before it is 

S ut into the Ground, will be thereby’’ the more 
ilpofed to germinate; and this certainly is the 
belt Method, notwithftanding feveral Gardiners 
are of an otner Opinion: When the Seed is put 
into the Ground, it is immediately cover’d with 
a Rake, then being moiftned well with a Water- 
Pot, its left fo till it comes up. ■ When theft little 
Plants appear, they mull from time to time be 
water’d during the Hot Weather, and care being 
taken to Weed ’em well, they will in two Years 
time be jit to be rrapf planted! 

This is the firft fort of Nurfery; prepar’d for 
Yew-Trees, tiH they are tranlplanted, and then 
they have a fecood; for a larger Bed is made* 
Which muft be dug to looftn the Earth, it muft 
be frooothed with a Rake,lnd Lines drawn upon 
it, at two Foot diftancc from one another: They 
muft be water’d as loon as they are planted, and 
their Roots well cover’d: This firft digging, is to 
be. done always in March? to fit thole Plants 
to aft and Ihoot the deeper Roots; the ftcond in 
Jlfayi to facilitate.the Operation of thenourifhing 
Sap ui tbent; the third in Juh y • to quicken in 
them a Motion, which is flacknea, by the exhauft- 
ing of the Sap; and the fourth in September ,- to 
amft the Salts in the Earth, the Heat being incor¬ 
porated with them,- to penetrate theft Plants the 
mpre readily; when the Weather is good and will 
allow it. . 

Theft Plants muft remain in this Nurftry four 
or five Years, after which you begin to raile ’em, 
to fet ’em in their Places either in Borders of Par¬ 
terres or Alleys of large Gardens, or to make whole 
PaHifades of ’em, or . put 'em into the farm of 
Hedges, along broad Walks: When they are tran¬ 
lplanted, it muft always be done wilh the Earth 
. about 
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about the Roots, other wife they will be a long 
Time in taking Root again, and if they are to 
be carry’d tar, they mull be taken up m little 
Balkets made on purpofe. 

There is nothing more agreeable to the Eye, 
nor makes Gardens more gay and mapuh“nt 
than Yew-Trees, they are alfo very Ornamental 
in great Parks. The Leaves of this Tree are .io 
fmalU that it is polfible to bring it into any form 
we defire, as the famous Plants now growing in 
the Phyiick Garden at Oxford, and that in the 
Churchyard at HtUmgton near Uxbridge, do 
teftify: Great varieties of Figures have been re- 
nrefented in Plants of this lort, as Men, Bealts, 
Birds, Ships, and the like; but the moft common 
Shapes, wnich have been given by Gardiners, are 
either Conick or Pytamidical. Its Ou-omaryto 
fence in the Quarters of Wddernels and Woods, 
with thefe Plants, where they have a very good 

j 

The Propagation of the Yew, fince Bows And 
Arrows have been difufed, has been nfeglefted at 
leaft for fome Time, tho’ our barrenneft Grounds 
and coldell Mountains, might be replenilh d with 
them to advantage ; for it is ufeful to the lame 
End with Box : which lee. Its alfo ufeful for 
Coggs of Mills, Polls, in moill Grounds, and tor 
Axletrees, there is nothing to compare With it: Its 
all'o ufeful for Lutes, Theorbas, Bowles, Wheels, 
Pins for Pullies, and Tankards to drink in: What- 
fever Pliny , and others have laid of the Shade of 
the Yew-Tree, that it is pernicious to thole who 
do lleep under it, yet it is efteem’d Noxious to 
Cattle, when in the Seed or Sprout. 


| The Berries of the YeW, bring bloody Fluxes 
and Fevers upon thofe who eat ’em; and ’tisthe 
Opinion of lome, that the Leaves and Flowers, 
are as much a Poilon as Hemlock. 

As for the Taxus of the Ancients, Dr. Bellucciv , 
fometime Preiident of the Phyiick Garden at 
Pi fa in Tufeany , fays, when his Gardiners dipt 
the Yew-Tree, they were not able to Work above 
half an Hour at a time, it made thfeir Heads to 
Ache fo much. . _ 

Here it may be obferv*d, that the Cuttings of 
Yew being Green, are fometimes eagerly devour’d 
by Cattle, but if eaten in any quantity, they 
caule cettain Death, as has been fufficiently ex¬ 
perienced, the Stomach of the Anunal* not being 
able to digeft 'em. 

YOKE, an Inllrument made Ufe of by the 
Hulbandman, by which Oxen are tyed together, 
to draw either in the Plow or Cart. It conlills or 
thefe following Parts. I. The Yoke properly fo 
call’d, which is a thick Piece of Wood that lies on 
the Ox’s Neck. 2. The Bows that compafs the 
Neckabout^mdgo thro’ the Yoke of Wood. j-The 
Stitchings and w reathings, being thofe Parts that 
hold the Bows fall in the Yoke, and lattly, the 
Yoke Ring and Ox-Chain. t 

YUCCA, an finer icon Pldnt; but hardier than 
we commonly take it to be: It will endure out 
lharpeft Winter, without fetting it in Cafes; 
When it comes to fome Age, it bears a l lower ot 
admirable Beauty; and being ealily to be rnulti- 
ply’d, might make one of the bell and moll Orna¬ 
mental Fences for Gardens in the World. 




by ACCO, a Term fometimes ufed for the Lower I . ZENITH, OT /^thePoi^intheH«veA 
ZpartofaPedefial of aColumn, and i* in the J right over ones Head, being neceflknly ninety Dc 
- — - • 1 grees diftant from the Hortaon* 


fottnof a fquare Brick ox Tile. 
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BOOKS Printed and Sold by Dak. M ID WINTER 
at the Three Crowns in St. Paul’* Cburch-yard. 


B H E Works of that Learned and Judici¬ 
ous Divine Mr. Rfrhard Hooker , in eight 
Books, of the Laws of Eccleiiaftical Po- 
juy, Sc. There is nllb prefix’d th£ Life of the 
Author, written by Ifaac Walton. ( And to this 
Edition is added a large Alphabetical Index. Fol. 

An Expofition oii the 39 Articles of the 
Church ot England, by Gilbert, late Lord 
Biihop of Sarum. FoL 

\ A Parallel 4 of the Ancient Architefhire with 
the Modern, in a Colleftion of Ten Principal 
Authors, who have written upon the LiveOr¬ 
ders. - The Third Edition. By J. Eyelync,E\ky, 
To which is added, The Elements of Architecture, 
collefted by Sir Henry Wot ton, Kt. Fol. 

r « ■ 

Lexicon Technic urn, or an Univerfal Enolijh 
Diftionary of Arts and Sciences, Explaining not 
only the Terms of Art, but alfo the Arts thein- 
ielves. In Two Volumes. The Fourth Edition. 
By John Harris , D. D. Folio. 

* The Works of the famous Nich. Machiavel, 
Citizen and Secretary of Florence. Tranllated 
into Englijh from t ; he Italian, Originally. The 
Third Edition. 

. The Compleat Geographer* or the Chorogra- 
phy and Topography of all the known Parts of 
the Earth, He. The Fourth Edition. By H. 
Moll. Folio. 

A compleat Colleftion of the Works of the 
Reverend and Learned Mr. John Kcttleivcl. 
With an Account of the Author’s Life: And 
•on Appendix of feveral Original Papers, in 
Two Volumes. Folic % 

An Expofition of the Creed, by John late 
Lord Biihop of Chejler. The Tenth Edition, 
Revis’d and Correfted. To which is added, & 
compleat new Index. Folio. 

A Survey of the Cities of London and Wcftmin - 
fter, containing the-Original, Antiquity, Increa¬ 
ses, modern Eftate and Government, of thefe 
Cities, Sc. by John Stow. Very much enlarged 
by John Strype, M.A. In Two large Vols. Folio. 

Athena Oxonienfes. An exaft Hiftory of all 
the Writers and Bifhops who have had their Edu¬ 
cation in the moft ancient and famous Univeriity 
of Oxford, Sr. The Second Edition, very much 
enJfiTged* By A. Wood, M. A. In Two Vols. 
Folio. 
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